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FOREWORD 
* 


It was not without trepidation that I assumed the job of editing the 
1954 edition of the Almanac, since it had been edited from its incep- 
tion in 1947 by John Kieran. Filling Mr. Kieran’s shoes (or hat) is a 
big order for anyone and something I wouldn’t dare undertake with- 
out the help of others. 

It will be seen from the list of our editorial staff that we have 
assembled a group of educators and newspapermen on our board 
and some outstanding editorial consultants, including John Kieran. 
We are happy to have Mr. Kieran still with us in an advisory capac- 
ity. His withdrawal from active editorship was dictated by his com- 
mitment to write a series of books that would require most of his 
time. 

In line with our desire to improve our Almanac with each new 
edition, this year we are presenting two sections which we believe 
important and timely. They are: Headline History of Our Times and 
Economics of the World We Live In. 

I would like to take this opportunity to express our sense of loss 
at the death of Gordon Kahn, one of our editorial staff, who died 
before the book went to press. Our entire staff knows the mark he 
left with every edition of the Almanac since its publication. He will 
be profoundly missed as a coeditor and friend. 

We would also like to acknowledge the important contributions 
made by the various organizations that have edited sections of this 
book, and the invaluable help of our production assistant, Ronald 
Kurtz, and our inimitable junior staff, Jane Ellen Myles and Muriel 
Hecht. Also our thanks to the typesetters, proofreaders and printers, 
and to the faithful and efficient workers in our own office. All have 


worked long and hard to produce this book. 


DAN GOLENPAUL, Editor 
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NEWS RECORD OF 1953 =n 
* 


More specific information concerning the Korean War and the Cold War is given in separate 
‘ ets articles in the Headline History of Our Times, which begins on Page 16.) 


JANUARY 1953 


OR THE FIRST TIME in two decades, a 
Fe repubitcan went into the White House. 
And he flung aside a century-old tradition 
even before he got there. Dwight David 
Eisenhower said he had put up with a lot 
lately, but he would NOT stick his head 

-into a high silk hat. Hat stores in Wash- 

ington were practically cleaned out of 
black Homburgs to match EHisenhower’s. 
Hairdressers were swamped with demands 
for a “Mamie Eisenhower hairdo.” Women 
whose hair simply wouldn’t go that way 
could buy artificial bangs for $17.50.... 
Lucille Ball also flouted tradition. She gave 
a@ week-by-week account of her pregnancy 
to a 40-million TV audience, then had a 
boy—just what the script had ordered. 
.. . Outgoing President Truman said, 
“From now on, man moves into a new 
era Of destructive power.” He must have 
meant that the hydrogen bomb had ex- 
ploded. ... But more people were inter- 
ested in Mickey Spillane’s Kiss Me, Deadly, 
which sold a record 80,000 copies as a hard- 
cover book. Publisher Dutton said Spil- 
lane’s detective, Mike Hammer, is by now 
responsible for more casualties than the 
British suffered at Bunker Hill (1,054). 


2 Republicans name Taft Floor Leader of 


convicted of conspiracy in New York 
Federal Court; sentenced (Feb. 3) to 
varying prison terms. 


25-26 Liner Empress of Canada is total loss 


26 


31 


Harry S. Truman, citizen, holed up in an 


in fire at Liverpool dock. 


Senate confirms (77-6) Wilson as Sec- 
retary of Defense after he agrees to 
sell $214-million General Motors stock. 
Floods hit Netherlands, Belgium and 
England; almost 2,000 dead during next 
few days. 


FEBRUARY 1953 


EN WHO MADE HISTORY vanished from 
the headlines as though by ma 


=, 


office in Independence, Mo. Dean Acheson 
disappeared to Antigua in the British West 
Indies. But Alben W. Barkley was promoted 
from the Vice-Presidency to a TV program; 


said he was 
anxious.” . 


“not scared to death, but 
. . Hollywood movie producers 


were in a frantic scramble to bring out 
3-dimensional pictures, following upon the 
startling success of Cinerama and of a 
film called Bwana Devil. Some theaters 
even stuck little cardboard spectacles onto 


the noses of the audience... 
Jorgensen, 


. George 
ex-GI, arrived in New York 


from Copenhagen. But the name was now 
Christine Jorgensen: Danish surgeons, so 
portedly, had changed him into a her. 
New York’s Daily News said that she “lit 
a cigarette like a girl, tossed off a Bloody 
Mary like a guy, then opened her fur coat. 
Jane Russell has nothing to worry about.” 
... Norman Thomas, veteran Socialist 
candidate for President, decided that “the 
working class is not the Messiah which 


Senate, Martin Speaker of House. 


5 Churchill visits New York; has 2 con- 
sultations with Eisenhower, another 
Jan. 7. 


5 Dr. Grayson L. Kirk heads Columbia 
University, succeeding Eisenhower. 


% France confirms 18th postwar Premier— 
Réné Mayer. 


Senate defeats (70-21) move to end fili- 


Ractars some of us thought.” ... Radio disk 
: jockeys did not like “O, Happy Day,” a 
9 Truman offers $78.6-billion budget, with soupy song written by a high-school boy, 
security funds increased. but they were compelled by public demand 
14 Truman’s economic advisers forecast + Play it over—and over—and over. 
possible recession in year or two. 3.U. S. curbs hiring of Governmgn* 
loyees; also curbs Govern 
15 Runaway train smashes into Washing- eee 
ton, D. C. station. construction projects. 
Truman gives farewell address to nation 4 William W. Remington, former De- 
on radio and TV. partment of Commerce economist, sen- 
\ A tenced to 3 
16 Premier Naguib dissolves political par- tor denying passing sense ne 
ties in Egypt; Cabinet extends (Jan. 17) Communist 
his absolute powers for full year. : : 
6 Eisenhower ends all wage controls and 
20 Eisenhower and Nixon sworn in as many price controls. 
Vi B 
President and Vice President % Clare Boothe Luce chosen Ambassador 
21 All Cabinet members except Charles E, to Italy. 


Wilson confirmed by Senate. 
13 “2nd string” U. 5. Communist leaders 


10 


European Coal and Steel Community 
(Schuman plan) begins to function, 


fepees 


sentences for Ethel and Julius Rosen- 

berg. 

15 Adlai Stevenson makes ist major speech 
_ since his campaign; will support “gov- 

ernment by business men” if it “works 

faithfully for the public interest.” 

_ 17 Eisenhower, in ist Presidential press 

conference, says no tax cuts until 

budget is balanced, 


21 Truman announces sale of his still- 
unfinished memoirs to Life magazine. 
_ 24 U.N. General Assembly resumes session 
recessed Dec. 22. 


27 Charles E. Bohlen nominated U. S. 
Ambassador to Russia. 


| 28 Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey sign 5- 
year friendship alliance. 


ns MARCH 1953 


(isomer and dramatically, over the 

course of three suspense-laden days, 

came the physicians’ bulletins from Mos- 
cow: STALIN HAS SUFFERED A BRAIN 

HEMORRHAGE. Next: STALIN IS SINK- 

ING: LEECHES APPLIED. Then: THE 

HEART OF STALIN HAS STOPPED BEAT- 

ING. The peoples of the Western World, 

with their incurable tendency to see things 

_ in terms of villains or heroes, were sure 

_ that all would be brighter now that Stalin 

* was dead. In the Kremlin, the theme was: 

_ Long live Malenkov! Long live Beria! (see 

_ July) and Long live Molotov! In this same 

:, month, a thousand Germans a day were 

“pre ing from ~Soviet-ruled East Germany, 

cluding 2 woman who managed to get 

_ past the Communist border guards with 

six Afghan wolfhounds and nine French 

_ poodles. ... At home, times seemed good. 

The young Eisenhower administration 

stripped away the last governmental wage 

and price controls, leaving our economy 
in its most uncontrolled state in more 
than a score of moons. Coffee went up to 
90¢ a pound. The Saturday Evening Post 

paid a reported $100,000 to Charles A. 

Lindbergh for approximately half of his 

life story—the first half that included his 

lone<flight to Paris in 1927. A thoughtful 

?n’s shop in Beverly Hills, Calif., sent 

* to a thousand customers charge plates 

made of i4-carat goid. A television cor- 

poration announced with pride that there 
were more TV sets in Chicago than bath- 
tubs. 

4 Moscow ennounces Stalin had 
hemorrhage Sunday night. 
Secy. of State Dulles absolves John 
Carter Vincent of disloyalty, but drops 
him from diplomatic service. 

5 Moscow announces Stalin in coma; 
leeches being used. 

6 Moscow announces death of Stalin, giv- 
ing time as 9:50 P.m., Mar. 5. 
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brain 


7 Moscow announces G, M. Maienkov 
succeeds Stalin as Premier; L. P. Beria 
is Minister of Interior; V. M. Molotov — 
is Foreign Minister prises A. a eee 
Vishinsky. : 


10 Trygve Lie tells U. N. that Soviet pres- _ 
sure caused him to resign, ; 


12 All price controls on consumer goods 
ended. 


17 New atomic-weapons test series opens” 
in Nevada; 35th U. 8S. nuclear explo- — 
sion. ee 


19 West German Bundestag ratifies Huro- 
pean Defense Community treaty; 1st 
to do so. e 


23 Reds in Korea launch strongest attack 
in 5 months; capture Old Baldy. 


26 René Mayer, French Premier, arrives 
to confer with Eisenhower. ; 


27 Charles E. Bohlen confirmed as Am- is 
bassador to Russia (74-13) over bitter 
opposition of Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy. 


21 killed as 2 New York Central pas- 
senger trains crash into derailed freight 
cars near Conneaut, Ohio. E 


29 Hinstein offers new theory to unify laws, 
of cosmos. 


30 Navy discloses new guided missile, 
Regulus, with a range of several hun- 
dred miles. © 


31 Dag Hammarskjéld of Sweden named 
U.N. Secy. Gen., succeeding Trygve Lie. 


APRIL 1953 


pure MAKERS were astonished. In spite 
of the movies and TV, they were sell- 
ing more pianos than at any time since 
the boom days of the late 1920s. SecrS>> en ae 
of the Treasury Humphrey announcéa ~~ 
that there will NOT be another depression. 
A bakery company, mindful of the craze 
for deep-freezers, put out a miliion loaves 
of frozen bread which would live for 
months and taste wonderful if you re- 
membered to thaw them out before 
chomping down with your upper plate. 
This bakery, appropriately enough, hired 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, the great 
Antarctic explorer, to push the frozen 
bread. ... President Eisenhower’s golf 
scores were a matter of grave concern to 
fim and the nation. He was unofficially 
reported to have broken 90 when playing 
with Sen. Bob Taft. . A New York de- 
partment store (nobody but nobody but 
Gimbel’s) offered—with fear and trem~ 
bling, wondering how the thing would 
work out—to sell 3,700 co-operative apart- 
ments that had not yet been built. Ten 
thousand persons LS eT ETE to buy the 
pig-in-the-poke homes. » The Daugh- 
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ters of the American Revolution got to 
worrying whether gold might have been 
sneaked out of the government’s under- 
ground vaults at Fort Knox. The Treasury 
counted it. Everything was OK at $25,190,- 
489,899.31. ...On the 7-to-9 a.m. Dave 
Garroway TV show, Mr. J. Fred Muggs 
made his debut. He was the first chim- 
panzee in rubber pants ever to become a 
national network star. (See June.) 


8 U. S. raises long-term bond rate to 
8Y%%. ~ 


Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby is sworn in as 
1st Secy. of new Department of Health. 
Education and Welfare 


Joseph P. Ryan, president of Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, in- 
dicted for stealing union funds. 


11 


13 


14 Britain cuts all taxes for Ist time since 
war. 
15 Pres. PerOdn of Argentina escapes as 


bomb kills 6 of his Buenos Aires audi- 
ence. 


Prime Minister Daniel F. Malan’s Na- 
tionalist party, advocating total apart- 
heid, wins sweeping victory in Union 
of South Africa. 


Hisenhower puts Presidential yacht 
Williamsburg in mothballs as unneeded 
luxury. 


18 


23 U.N. General Assembly adjourns after 
telling Chinése Nationalist troops to 


get out of northern Burma. 


Queen Elizabeth II knights Winston 
Churchill with Order of the Garter. 


Sen. Wayne Morse, of Oregon, breaks 
Senate record with 22-hr., 26-min. 
speech opposing grant of offshore oil 
lands to states. 


24 


25 


26 Truce talks resumed at Panmunjom, 
Korea. 


27 Eisenhower revamps security rules for 


Federal employees. 


30 Hisenhower says he will cut budget 
$84 billion, mostly out of military and 


foreign aid. 


MAY 1953 


HE ATOMIC GUN was fired successfully 
for the first time, as far as we knew, 

in a test on the Nevada desert—opening 
ghastly new possibilities for destruction of 
life on the battlefield. Man’s inventiveness 
Knew no end: an imitation ice-cream was 
made in California from a base of vege- 
table oil instead of butter fat; much 
cheaper: 49¢ a half gallon... . There was 
a terrific boom in parakeets, with some 
10,000 a week being sold at $5 to $1,000 
per parakeet, depending on how prosper- 
ous was the bird’s prospective godmother. 


... There was a big boom in sun glasses, 
too. Hoping to sell $70 million worth, the 
makers tricked them up with attachable 
tassels, miniature playing cards, dogs. 
Some had slots to hold bandanas. ... We 
were in the midst of a so-called Russian 
“peace-offensive,” meaning that Russia 
looked a little, a very little, less ominous 
than before. An Associated Press corres- 
pondent was released from imprisonment 
in Czechoslovakia. The United States had 
been indignant about his captivity. But 
when he got free, William N. Oatis baffled 
us all by saying there had been “some 
justification” for his arrest as @ spy. 
... The Water Commissioner of Toledo, 
Ohio, made charts to find out why water 
consumption rose so startlingly at certain 
3-minute periods during the evening. 
Turned out that everybody flushed the 


ea ee a 


toilet at the same time—when co war 
cials came on at the end of TV progr 


The end of I Love Lucy got the highes 
water rating. 


2 U. S. speeds arms to Thailand as Com- 
munist Viet-Minh forces invade Laos, 
French Indo-China. 


Judge Youngdahl dismisses 4 major 


perjury counts against Owen Latti- 
more; lets 3 stand. 


Tornado kills 95 in Waco, Tex. 


Eisenhower names entirely new top 
military command to Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, with Adm. Arthur W. Radford 
as chairman. 4 


11 
12 


13 
give offshore oil to states. 


Eisenhower urges Congress not to cut 
taxes because of defense needs. 


General Motors grants wage rise to 
350,000 employees without strike threat. 


Supreme Court, for 3rd time, refuses 
hearing on death sentence for Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg, atomic spies. 


Atomic shell shot from cannon for ist 
time in Nevada test. 


26 Sen. Taft says U. S. should forget 17.h. 


in Asia and act independently. 


28 Eisenhower repudiates Taft’s views; 
says U. S. cannot “go it alone.” 
JUNE 1953 


Ou GREAT Republic was in a happy 
dither about Britain’s crowning of 
the staid young Queen Elizabeth II. One 
Englishmen suggested that we should 
either forget 1776 and rejoin England, or 
else get ourselves a Queen of our own. 
Fleur Cowles, representing President EHisen- 
hower at the coronation, explained that 
she wore such a plain dress because she 
didn’t want to detract from the Queen, 


Congress completes passage of watt be 


x 


y weeks ahead, NBC and CBS re 
ting that they would beat each other 
with the coronation on television; each 
‘promised to charter a faster plane than 
_ the other to rush the films across the 
Atlantic. As it turned out, the modest 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, utter- 
ing no boasts, beat them both on the air. 
British newspapers rebuked American TV 
for mixing commercials with the corona- 
tion, and they really shrieked when they 
discovered that J. Fred Muggs, the chim- 
panzee, had shared honors with the Queen 
on one show. In Paris, a man with a sad, 
_ heavily-lined face watched the coronation 
* on TV because he had not been invited. 
He was the Duke of Windsor, formerly 
“King Edward VIII....But all eyes 
weren’t on London. In far-off Seoul, a 
stubborn old patriot—Syngman Rhee—de- 
fied the world by trying to break up 
?> jean armistice negotiations. . And 
the United States, a husband and wife 
—Julius and Ethel Rosenberg—preferred 


~ 


- to die in the electric chair than tell what 
: they knew of stealing atom bomb secrets 
_ for Russia. 

} 1 British expedition reports it climbed 
: Mt. Everest (May 29). 


_ 2 Harvard elects Dr. Nathan Marsh Pusey 
president, succeeding Dr. James B, 

Conant, 

Queen Elizabeth II crowned in London. 

AFL and CIO take ist step toward 

merger; agree not to raid each other 

“for members, 

Pres. Rhee, of South Korea, denounces 

truce terms and says his country will 

fight on. 

8 Korean Communists and U.N. agree on 
voluntary repatriation of war prisoners, 
settling last truce dispute. 

Reds and Monarchists gain in Italian 
election, cutting Premier de Gasperi’s 
parliamentary margin to 16 seats. 

9 Tornadoes in Midwest and Massachu- 
setts kill 225. 

10 Sen. Taft quits Republican Senate 
leadership temporarily because of hip 

Seen Sen. Knowland takes post. 


“Governors of New York and New Jersey 
agree to set up bi-state agency to 
police crime-ridden waterfront. 


14 Eisenhower says, in address at Dart- 
mouth: Don’t be a book-burner. 

15 State Dept. reveals books were burned 
in overseas libraries as result of Sen. 
McCarthy’s objections. 


1% Supreme Court Justice Douglas grants 
execution stay to Rosenbergs. 


18 South Korean’ Pres. Rhee frees 27,000 
anti-Communist prisoners of war in 
medefiance of U.N. 


18 ae, becomes republic. 
_ World’s worst plane crash kills 499) me 
service men; C-124 Globemaster crashes 
near Tokyo. 


19 Supreme Court revokes Justice Dougias’ 
stay of execution for Rosenbergs; Hisen- 
hower refuses clemency; Rosenbergs 
are electrocuted at Sing Sing. 


22 South Korea notifies U.N. it will with-— 
draw troops from U.N. command rather 
than accept truce terms. E 


2% Physicians order Churchill to take 
“complete rest”; Bermuda Big 8 con- 
ference postponed. 


JULY 1953 


HEAVED @ Weary sigh of relief when 
the armistice was signed in Korea. 

Oddly absent were the bursts of jubilation 

that had greeted the World War I armis- 

tice of 1918 and the V-J Day of 1945. The 
shooting was ended in Korea, thank 
heaven, but the outcome looked more like 

@ military stalemate than the type of ~~ 

smashing victory Americans have been 2k 

accustomed to celebrate.... This war 

was different in still another sense: so 

great was our industrial capacity at home 

that our factories were able to turn out 

the weapons of war, and at the same time 

keep on producing the pleasant devices 

of peace. General Motors sales shot up in 

the second quarter of the year to nearly 

$3 billion, which was 39% over the same 

period of 1952, and which kept GM in the 

nice spot of having the largest business 

volume and earnings of any corporation 

anywhere, anytime. We liked new gadgets, 

such as the German coffee maker for auto- 

mobiles. Plug it into the dashboard and 

it whistled when the water boiled. For 

stronger drinkers, a new vodka came on 

the market; it had a dash of chlorophyll 

to take your breath away and fool yor%es—/ 

wife. ... The new Eisenhower Adminis- 

tration was hustling Congress home in 
order to get peace in Washington. Before 
going, mean old Congress told our wan- 
dering movie stars—Claudette Colbert, 

Ava Gardner, Gregory Peck, Gary Cooper, 

etc.—that they might just as well come 

Hees from Italy, England, Africa, Mexico 

and wherenot. No longer would they he 

exempted from income tax if they lived 

abroad 18 months. 

i U.S. deficit of $9,389,000,000 sets peace- Beta 
time record. 

9 Sen. McCarthy yields to pressure and 
drops J. B. Matthews as chief of his 
investigating staff. 

10 Lavrenti P. Beria, one of Kremlin 
triumvirate, is jailed as traitor. 

All 3 Democrats quit Sen. McCarthy’s 
investigating subcommittee in protest 
against his highhandedness. 


a cea oe ° ane en 


13 Congress completes action on U. S. ald 
bill; calls for cutting off all foreign 
aid by June 30, 1956, and for ending 
military aid a year later. 


18 Enid Margaret Cripps, daughter of late 
Sir Stafford Cripps, married in London 
to Joseph Appiah, Negro law student 
from African Gold Coast. 


21 Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam assails 
' House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee for slanderous practices. 


22 Britain will change regency laws so 
Princess Margaret can marry man who 
divorced his wife. 


ab 27 Korean armistice signed at Panmun- 
‘ey jom. 


28 Congress agrees on $34.3-billion mili- 
tary appropriations. 


De Gasperi overthrown as Italy’s Pre- 
mier after 7 years. 


31 Sen. Robert A. Taft dies at 63 of 
cancer. 


AUGUST 1953 


F YOU WENT to the movies this summer, 
Nechences are you were handed a flimsy 
little pair of eyeglasses so you could get 
thrilled in three dimensions—watching, 
for example, House of Waz. But you didn’t 
have to go to the movies to get in on the 
stereopticon craze, Comic books and film 
Magazines were rushing into print with 
gaudy illustrations in 3-D; just tear off 
the red-and-blue glasses along the dotted 
line and gaze. If these thrills palled, there 
was a hew game sweeping the country. 
Scrabble, it was called. You shuffled little 
wooden letters on a board with squares, 
and made such delightful words as “gnus” 
and “zax.” But many of us still read 
books: A Howse is Not a Home, the lurid 
success story of Polly Adler, zoomed up 
the bestseller list until it was crowding, 
for first place, The Power of Positive 
Thinking, by Norman Vincent Peale. Big- 
gest commotion of all was stirred up by a 
book not yet published—Sezrual Behavior 
in the Human Female. Dr. Kinsey let the 
newspapers and magazines have an ad- 
vance peek, and they went wild. You 
could hardly pick up a piece of reading 
matter without seeing KINSEY on the 
cover. It got so bad that the Kinsey Dis- 
tilling Corp., makers of whiskey and gin, 
Tan an advertisement saying: ‘Please don’t 
write us for copies of Dr. Kinsey’s book 

. . it gets mighty embarrassing when you 
confuse us... The late J. G. Kinsey, 
founder of our distillery ... wasn’t even 
distantly related to Dr. Kinsey.” 


1 Senate kills Eisenhower’s urgent re- 
quest to raise national-debt limit to 
$290 billion. 
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3 Congress adjourns. 

4 Sen. William F. Knowland elected Re- 
publican leader, succeeding Taft. 

6 Eisenhower in ist veto kills repeal of 
movie admission tax. 

% France has worst strike wave in 17 
years in protest against government = 
economies. % 

10 Canada re-elects Liberal party, in power 4 
since 1935. F; 


15 Sen. McCarthy asks 7 editors to in- v 
vestigate Washington Post. 7 


19 Army forces loyal to Shah of Iran take ; 
power, ousting Premier Mossadegh. 


20 Moscow announces explosion of hydro- 4 
gen “device”; Washington confirms. 


22 Giuseppe Pella confirmed as Italian ; 
Premier, succeeding Alcide de Gasper, ; 
Premier since war 


: M ao 
25 American Bar Association votes to _ 


Communist lawyers. 


26 Dulles urges revision of U.N. 
in 1955. 


26 Living costs rise to record high as of 
mid-July; auto workers to receive au- 
tomatic wage increase. 


Charter 


28 7th U.N. General Assembly adjourns. 


29 Italian troops move to Yugoslav border 
in renewal of tension over Trieste. 


31 Atomic Energy Commission reveals 
Russia set off another atomic explosion 


Aug. 23. > 


SEPTEMBER 1953 


PERATION BIG SwITcH” was completed 

in Korea, bringing the unutterable 
joy of freedom to more than 3,000 Ameri- 
can soldiers who had served miserable, 
half-starved months and years in Com- 
munist prisoner-of-war camps. But it 
shocked the nation when twenty-three 
Americans, who had swallowed Red propa- 
ganda whole, refused to come home, pre- 
ferring to live in exile under Communist 
rule. . At home, boomingest young in- 
dustry “was air conditioning for ho e5¢ 
manufacturers were scrambling to 
out more than a million units. And P.S.? 
there was a new vending machine that 
would give you a massage. . . . Statistic of 
the month: a major crime is committed 
somewhere in the U. S. every 15 seconds, 
according to the Attorney General. An 
average day, said he, included 20 murders 
or violent deaths, 600 stolen cars, 3,300 
larcenies and thefts. . . . America’s No. 1 
favorite TV star, red-headed Lucille Ball, 
of I Love Lucy, admitted she had regis- 
tered as a Communist back in 1936 to 
please her radical old grandpa. The TV 
viewers thought it over and decided they 
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aced Israel. 
faiana in South America. Maybe we ought 
to have been scared, but we weren’t. Get- 
ting blasé about threats of war. What 
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of 1953 


wildly press-agented marriage of the 
month, and maybe of all time: Actress 
Rita Hayworth taking her fourth, Crooner 
Dick Haymes. Two dozen newspaper re- 
porters and columnists, magazine writers 
and radio and TV men trekked to Las 
Vegas, Nev., to record this epochal event. 


SEPTEMBER 1953 
U. N. tribunal rules as illegal the ouster 
of U. S. employees suspected as Com- 
munists by Congressional investigators. 
Florence Chadwick sets Channel swim- 
ming record: England to France in 
14 hr. 42 min. 
Adenauer wins in landslide in German 
election. 
Truman makes ist speech blasting 
Eisenhower administration. 
Chief Justice Vinson dies. 
Martin P. Durkin resigns as Secy. of 
Labor because of delay in amending 
Taft-Hartley law. 
Nikita S. Khrushchey becomes No. 2 
man in Soviet hierarchy as Communist- 
party secretary. 
Russia fails to win seat for Red China 
as 8th U. N. General Assembly opens. 
All 28 aboard American Airlines plane 
Killed in crash at Albany. 
U. N. General Assembly refuses Vishin- 
sky’s demand to reconsider composition 
of Korean peace conference. 
AFL expels racket-ridden International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 
Spain grants U. S. use of Spanish air 
and naval bases in return for economic 
and military aid. 
New Hoover commission on government 
reorganization starts work. 
Goy. Earl Warren of California named 
Chief Justice. 


OCTOBER 1953 


UGOSLAVIA moved up troops at Trieste, 
threatening Italy. Jordan’s troops men- 
Britain rushed soldiers to 


really rocked the nation were seven words 
spoken by Arthur Godfrey on his “happy 


family’ TV program: 


“That was Julie’s 


swan song with us.” Somehow listeners 
took it to heart; it was no way to fire a 


singer, 


without advance notice. Embar- 


rassed by the uproar, Godfrey explained 
that Julius La Rosa had lost his humility. 
Sans humility, cum publicity, La Rosa 
went out and got a far better contract. 


o. 


. Trouble in the opera, too. Helen 


@raubel, eminent Wagnerian soprano, was 
fired by the Met on grounds of dignity. 


_ still loved Lucy as much as ever. . . . Most ; 


She just wouldn’t quit singing “St. Louis — 


Blues” in night clubs. ...In the field of 


big industry, General Motors got caught 


with its diapers down. It had offered to 


ty 


aa 


‘ 


give five shares of stock to every employee __ 
who had a baby on Oct. 15, which was 
the company’s 75th birthday. Shrewd GM 
statisticians predicted that mamas would — 
produce 138 babies on that day. Smart GM 
mamas came through, in the assembly- 
line spirit, with 180 babies, nicking the 
corporation for some $70,000. 
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7 


11 


12 


13 


14 


26 


28 


Longshoremen’s strike ties up 12 East 
Coast ports. 

Taft-Hartley law injunction halts East 
Coast dock strike. 

6-year-old Robert Greenlease, Jr., found 
dead in St. Joseph, Mo. Man and 
woman kidnapers seized. 

Eisenhower says Russia could now make 
atomic attack on U. S. 

U. S. and Britain to withdraw occupa- 
tion troops from Trieste and let Italy 
administer Zone A, 

Tito say Yugoslavia will send troops 
into Trieste city if Italian soldiers enter 
it. 

U. N. Command charges Reds moved 
planes into North Korea in violation 
of armistice. 

Thomas A. Burke, Democratic Mayor of 
Cleveland, appointed to Senate seat of 
late Sen. Taft. 

Communist spy ring at Army Signal 
Corps radar laboratories in Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., probed by Sen. McCarthy. 
Communists in Korea begin trying to 
persuade unwilling prisoners to return 
to homeland; few are persuaded. 


Aircraft carrier Leyte suffers explosion 


and fire at Boston pier; 32 killed. esx 


U. S., Britain and France again urge 
Russia to take part in Foreign Minis- 
ters’ conference about Germany. 


Communist “explanations” to nonre- 
patriating prisoners are suspended be- 
cause North Koreans won’t listen. 

U. S. withholds $50 million aid to 
Israel because it defies U. N. order to 
stop Jordan River water project. (Aid 
restored Oct. 28.) 

Communist and U. N. diplomats meet 
at Panmunjom to arrange for peace 
conference. 

Cattlemen from 30 states assemble in 
Washington to demand government 
price support for livestock; demand is 
refused. 

U. S. tells U. N. that Russians directed 
torture of American flyers captured in 
Korea. 

Army reports Korean Communists killed 
or tortured 6,113 captured Americans. 


’ 
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fi NOVEMBER, 1953 
te IacesT political explosion so far in 
ae the Eisenhower Administration was 
touched off by his Attorney General, Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., who, at a meeting of 
the Executives Club of Chicago on No- 
vember 6, said the previous President, 
_ Harry S. Truman, had knowingly appointed 
a “Communist spy” to a high and sensi- 
‘tive governmental post. The appointee was 
' Harry Dexter White, who died in 1948; his 
Truman-bestowed job of 1946 was U. S. 
executive director of the International 
Monetary Fund. Truman had been warned 
in advance by FBI reports, said Brownell. 
... Although the New York Times carried 
the headline—‘Brownell asserts Truman 
promoted a spy and knew it’”—Brownell 
5 days later amended his statement, saying 
that while there had been “laxity” in the 
White House in handling the White case, 
“there is no intention of impugning the 
loyalty of any high official of the prior 
administration.” ...The House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee jumped “into 
the act” by subpoenaing the first ex-Presi- 
dent who ever had been summoned to give 
an accounting to Congress. Truman re- 
fused on the grounds that the Executive 
branch of the government was independ- 
ent of the Legislative. ... But Truman 
burst forth on nation-wide radio and TV. 
¥ He said Brownell had “lied to the Ameri- 
ik can people” in making a “sordid, deliber- 
ate and unprecedented attack on the 
loyalty of a former President of the United 
States.” Further strong Truman words: “It 
is now evident that the present adminis- 
tration has fully embraced, for political 
advantage, McCarthyism.” Truman said he 
y nominated White without knowing of the 
espionage accusations, and let him assume 
the new job so that the FBI could keep 
on tracking him and possible confreres. 
...d. Edgar Hoover then testified that 
the transfer of White to the International 
Monetary Fund “hampered” rather than 
helped FBI investigation, and that he had 
opposed White’s transfer. Although oppos- 
ing it, Hoover, on Feb. 22, 1946, advised 
Secretary of the Treasury Vinson and At- 
torney General Clark that the evidence 
against White should not be publicly dis- 
3 closed at that time in view of the con- 

fidential sources involved. 
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2 Secretary Ezra Benson reorganizes Agri- 
culture Department; many Republicans 
are irritated. 


3 Robert F. Wagner, Jr. (Democrat) is 
elected Mayor of New York City; Demo- 
crat wins traditionally Republican Con- 
gressional seat in New Jersey (6th 
District). 


News and Sports Addenda 


Russia rejects Western Big 3 invitation 
to hold Foreign Ministers’ Conference. 


4 Eisenhower makes this comment on 
elections: “I have lost skirmishes be- 
fore.” 


5 Italian nationalists riot in Trieste; 10 
killed in 2 days. 


6 Atty. Gen. Brownell says Truman knew 
Harry Dexter White was a spy for 
Russia when he promoted White. 


8 Iran puts ex-Premier Mohammed Mos- 
sadegh on trial for treason. 


9 Eisenhower, Churchill and Laniel of 
France to meet Dec. 4 in Bermuda. 


10 House Un-American Activities Com-' ~ 
mittee investigating Harry Dexter Wh} * 
case subpoenas Ex-President Truman, 
Justice Tom C. Clark and Goy. James 
F. Byrnes. (All subsequently refuse to 
comply.) 7 


Ramon Magsaysay wins Philippines 
Presidency, defeating Elpidio Quirino. 


13 Army says Sen. McCarthy uncovered no 
spying at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


14 War spy admits his exploits, recounted 
in book by Quentin Reynolds, were 
hoax. 


16 Western Big 3 tell Russia its terms for 
conference on Germany are “totally 
unacceptable.” 


18 State Sen. Arthur H. Wicks resigns ~ 
acting Lt.-Gov. of New York, yielding 
to Gov. Dewey’s demand. 


19 Man and woman who kidnaped and 
killed Bobby Greenlease sentenced to 
die in Missouri Dec. 18. 


20 U. S. pilot makes man’s fastest flight— 
1,327 mph., twice speed of sound. 


21 British anthropologists 
Piltdown man is hoax. 


say ancient 
1953 Nobel Prizes 
Literature: Sir Winston Churchill. 


Peace: Gen. George O. Marshall. >. 


Physics: Prof. Frits Zernike, for his de- 
velopment of a “phase contrast” micro- 
scope, which permits observing living 
cells without staining. 


Chemistry: Dr. Hermann Staudinger, for 
his research in giant molecules. 

Medicine and Physiology: Dr. Fritz A. 
Lipmann and Dr. Hans Adolph Krebs, 
for studies in mechanism of living cells. 

In addition, the 1952 Peace prize, previ- 


ously omitted, was awarded to Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, iidorNe 


Sports Addenda 

1953 Election Results 
(November 4, 1953) 

i CONGRESSMAN 

_ California (24th District): 
Lipscomb (Republican).7 

New Jersey (Sixth District): Harrison A. 
Williams, Jr. (Democrat). 


GOVERNORS 
New Jersey: Robert B. Meyner (Democrat). 
Virginia: Thomas B. Stanely (Democrat). 


MAYORS 
Birmingham, Ala.: James W. Morgan* 
(Democrat).t 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Steven Pankow (Democrat). 
Cleveland, Ohio: Anthony J. Celebrezze 
(Democrat). 
Columbus, Ohio: Maynard E. Sensenbren- 
ner (Democrat). 
etroit, Mich.: Albert E. Cobo* (nonparti- 
“san election). 
artford, Conn.: Dominic J. Delucco (Dem- 
ocrat). : 
_ New Bedford, Mass.: Arthur N. Harriman. 


Glenard P. 


_ New York City: Robert F. Wagner, Jr. 
: (Democrat). 

_ Syracuse, N. Y.: Donald H. Mead (Repub- 
;: lican). 

2. *Incumbent. +t Election held Noy. 10. t Election 


held Oct. 12. 
FOOTBALL SCORES 


(Home team is listed first) 
Of Noy. 14, 1953 
EAST 

Golumbia (6); Navy (14). 
“Yordham (28); Temple (0). 
Boston U. (31); Villanova (19). 
Dartmouth (26); Cornell (28). 
Harvard (27); Brown (20). 
Holy Cross (7); Marquette (13). 
Pennsylvania (14); Army (21). 
Pittsburgh (40); N. C. State (6). 
Princeton (24); Yale (26). 
Rutgers (26); Penn State (54). 
Syracuse (34); Colgate (18). 
Williams (14); Amherst (28). 


SOUTH 
Alabama (18); Georgia Tech (6). 
Baylor (7); Houston (37). 
-. ¥lerida (7); Tennessee (9). 
Sy iorein (18); Auburn (39). 
Louisiana State (13); Mississippi State (26). 
Maryland (38); Mississippi (0). 
North Carolina (14); Notre Dame (34). 
Rice (34); Texas A. & M. (7). 
Richmond (0); William & Mary (21). 
So. Methodist (13); Arkansas (7). 
Texas (13); Texas Christian (3). 
Tulane (7); Vanderbilt (21). 
West Virginia (14); South Carolina (20). 


ps MIDDLE WEST 
Indiana (14); Northwestern (6). 
Iowa (27); Minnesota (0). 
Kansas (14); Oklahoma A. & M. (41). 
Michigan State (14); Michigan (6). 


Missouri (16); Kansas State (6). 
Nebraska (10); Colorado (14). 
Ohio State (21); Purdue (6). 
Oklahoma (47); Iowa State (0). 
Wisconsin (34); Illinois (7). 


FAR WEST 
California (0); Oregon (0). 
Oregon State (7); Washington State (0). 
Stanford (54); San Jose State (0). 
U.C.L.A. (22); Washington (6). 


Of Nov. 21, 1953 
EAST 


Columbia (27); Rutgers (13). 
Holy Cross (20); Fordham (7). 
Lehigh (13); Lafayette (33). 
Maryland (21); Alabama (0). 
Pittsburgh (0); Penn State (17). 


-Princeton (12); Dartmouth (34). 


Temple (0); Boston University (20). 
Villanova (14); Syracuse (13). 
Yale (0); Harvard (13). 


SCUTH 
Arkansas (8); Louisiana State (9). 
Baylor (27); Southern Methodist (21). 
Clemson (19); Auburn (45). 
Georgia Tech (13); Duke (10). 
Kentucky (27); Tennessee (21). 
Miss. Southern (14); Georgia (0). 
West Virginia (61); N. C. State (0). 
Texas Christian (6); Rice (19). 
Vanderbilt (31); Middle Tennessee (13). 
Virginia (7); North Carolina (33). 
Wm. & Mary (7); Wash. & Lee (33). 


MIDDLE WEST 
Indiana (0); Purdue (30). 
Missouri (10); Kansas (6). 
Michigan (20); Ohio State (0). 
Mich. State (21); Marquette (15). | 
Minnesota (21); Wisconsin (21). 
Nebraska (7); Oklahoma (30). 
Northwestern (14); Illinois (39). 
Notre Dame (14); Iowa (14). 
Tulsa (0); Detroit (33). 


Se 
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FAR WEST 
Oregon (0); Oregon State (7). 
So. California (0); U. C. L. A. (18). 
Stanford (21); California (21). 
Washington (20); Wash. State (25). 


New Members of U.N. Councils 
(Elected Oct. 5, 1953) 

Security Council (for 2-year terms): Bra- 
zil, New Zealand, Turkey. 

Economie and Social Council (for 3-year 
terms): Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, U.K. and U.S.S.R. were 
re-elected. 

Trusteeship Council (for 3-year terms): 
Haiti and India. 


‘fear, ore each day to read of a new threat to our peace of n ind. 


z 


erefore, it apeeed to me fitting that the story of our times should be tol obs 


oe 


At first we did not realize how many events in recent history had become a 


mmed with time: the convenient shifts in alliances by the Russians and her a 


‘ealculated betrayal of her allies, the ravaging of one country after enothenia 


vat 


by the German and Japanese war machines, even the systematic savagery of — 


the Germans, who exterminated millions of people in accordance with a plan. 


This was brought home to us when we set down these headlines, and even more BL 


- when we read them in their proper sequence. 


; We feel that the Headline History of Our Times provides a perspective that™ ~ 
: may help our readers to.a better understanding of the news events today. 3 
The entire section is the result of a collaboration between editor and staff, : 
ate particular, Marcus Duffield wrote A Quick Lock Backward, Dean Louis ae 
Hacker wrote the introduction to the sections of the chronology, Bernard Jaffe : 


is the author of the section on Atomic Energy, and Gordon Kahn and Sophie 


Lippman organized the chronology. * 
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A Quick Look Backward 


Memories of a Generation 


ust for the sake of contrast with what 
was to come later, let’s take a quick 
look at that fabulous era—the late 1920s. 


It was an era of champions. That young 
man Lindbergh must be crazy, we thought, 
when he took off to fly the Atlantic alone. 
But what a thrill went around the world 
when The Spirit of St. Louis circled into 
the searchlights of Paris! 


There were sports champs we’ll never 
forget. Remember how surprised we were 
when Gene Tunney—later to become a 
Shakespearean scholar—knocked the mighty 
Jack Dempsey off his throne? And all 
the hoopla when Gertrude Ederle swam the 
English Channel? Bobby Jones ruled the 
if links here and abroad, Big Bill Tilden 
uled the tennis courts and Babe Ruth 
was crowned Sultan of Swat. 


Speaking of golf, what ever became of 
those miniature courses that in the late 
_ 20s messed up the landscape from one end 

of the land to the other? And who plays 
mah-jongg any more? 

There were champs even in the under- 
world. Al Capone finally got behind the 
bars, but only on an income-tax charge. 
And Outlaw John Dillinger was so famous 
they put songs about him on phonograph 

__‘-records. 

Of course, that wondrous thing known 
Ss ~as the Noble Experiment helped the under- 
“world to prosper. And millions of us be- 
came lawbreakers, mixing dreadful concoc- 
tions out of raw alcohol and flavoring 
drops. Dress suits had big pockets in the 
tails to accommodate hip flasks. 


Radio was just coming into its own in a 
big way. Sales shot up from $425 million 
in 1927 to $842 million in 1929. In the 
bookstores, the American Babbitt was pay- 
ing out good money for books that kidded 
the daylights out of him—books by such 
champs of yesteryear as Sinclair Lewis, 
H. L.. Mencken and F. Scott Fitzgerald. 

Wasn’t Everybody Happy? 


% > ¥ 

Oh, were we a Good-Time Charley na- 
tion! And why not? Everybody was going 
to get rich. Just buy a lot in Florida, hold 
it a week, and sell it for twice as much. 
Simple! Or, get in on the Stock Exchange 
bonanza. Blindfold yourself and pick a 
stock—any stock—in the spring of 1928, 
and watch the profits roll in. By the 
autumn of 1929 you had doubled your 
money, or tripled it, and in some cases 
quintupled it. 

Paper profits, of course. And you had 
bought the stocks on margin, of course. 


. 
i 
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But what matter? Prosperity was here for- 
ever. Two chickens in every pot. Two cars 
in every garage. Everybody felt great. Fan- 
tastic era. Crazy era. ely 


Came the 24th day of October, 1929. An 
era blew up in our faces. : 


Just as the boom had been the champion 
of all time, so was the crash. Prosperity, 
instead of being permanent, was soon to _ 
be described as “just around the corner.” i, 
And that prediction was a champion in its 
way; few have been worse. 


The long queues that used to form at 
movie theaters vanished—and reappeared 
at banks. Get your money out before it 
folded! Wall Street brokers were jumping 
out of 37th-story windows. Apple-sellers 
were standing despondently on the street 
corners. Even our songs reflected the mis- 
ery: “Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” 


The New Deal 


Panic lay heavy on the land when 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt took the oath 
of office. 

“The only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself,” the new President told the nation. 

Then came an alphabetical torrent of 
governmental agencies to try to pull us up 
by the bootstraps. Can you remember now 
what these initials stood for: NRA, CCC, 
WPA, PWA? 

Things happened fast. First we got 3.2 
beer ... we recognized Soviet Russia ... 
the end of prohibition put the rumrunners 
out of business. 


In this early Roosevelt era, we went to 
see a movie called It Happened OneWight, 
and we read a novel named Lamb in His-=t 
Bosom. We hecame enthralled by the great- 
est crime story of the century—the trial 
and execution of Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann for the kidnaping and murder of 
Charles A. Lindbergh’s son. 


A pleasanter fascination was the birth of 
quintuplets to the Dionnes in Canada. 
Those 5 little girls stared at us from 
Scripps-Howard newspapers and breakfast- 
food boxes until, eventually, their novelty 
wore off and we quietly forgot about them. 


While we were absorbed in our Depres- 
sion troubles, we but dimly realized how 
sinister were the storm clouds building up 
in the rest of the world. Grim dress re- 
hearsals for World War II were under pro- 
duction in Spain, Ethiopia and Manchuria. 
Hitler, Mussolini and the militarists of 
Japan were reveling in dreams of grandeur. 


vOur fancy was caught, our emotions were 
stirred, by the abdication of a King of 
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ian England because he loved an American 


divorcee, Wallis Simpson. A Calypso record 
sang to us: “’ITwas love and love alone 
caused King Edward to leave the throne.” 

Much more important—although how 
many of us knew it at the time?—was a 
British umbrella. The umbrella of Prime 
Minister Chamberlain. He took it to Mu- 
nich, where he sacrificed Czechoslovakia to 
Hitler. He brought it home, proclaiming 
“Peace in our time!” Another wrong pre- 
diction. 


3 


Hitler and War 


One year later, Nazi Germeny plunged 
the world into war. Many of us in the 
U. S. were honest isolationists. We wanted 
to have no part in the war. It seemed a 
“phony” war, anyway—until Hitler drove 
the Panzer knife into France. 

We had troubles aplenty at home. Auto- 
mobile workers in Michigan devised a new 
type of labor warfare—the sit-down strike. 
They just stayed in the factory. You 
couldn’t shoot them out. 

President Roosevelt tried a new tech- 
nique, too. Let’s pack the Supreme Court, 
sald he, with 15 instead of 9 members. 
Then the elderly justices couldn’t thwart 
the New Deal. He did not get his idea 
across, and blood pressure was raised all 
over the place. 

People calmed down and grew misty-eyed 
when Kate Smith sang “God Bless Amer- 
ica!” There was a play that opened in 1939 
and it did right well. Ran until 1947, with 
3,213 performances. It was Life With 
Father, which beat the previous all-time 
record set by Tobacco Road, with a mere 
3,182 performances, 

Radio was a big boy by now, and IJn- 
formation Please, which started in 1938, 
proved that millions of listeners liked a 

—hign-brow quiz program. 

For soothing reading in these parlous 
times, we went all the way back to the 
Civil War and read Gone With the Wind. 
But we didn’t blink the Depression en- 
tirely, because we also read Grapes of 
Wrath about the Okies. 

The lightning burst out of those storm 
clouds that had been building abroad. 
Japan must be crazy, we thought, on that 
unbelievable Sunday afternoon of Pearl 
Harbor, Little did we know, that afternoon, 
how many of our young men would die in 
places they never before had heard of— 
Kwajalein, Anzio, Okinawa, Bizerte. 

For the whole first year, the news was 
black. After what seemed to be a long, 
long time there came the turning points 
—the Battle of the Coral Sea, the Battle 
of Stalingrad, the awful suspense of the 
Normandy invasion. 

At home we couldn’t drive very far on 
an “A” gasoline ration card. Nor could we 
eat too much meat on a red ration coupon. 


Information Please Almanac q 


When a store got a few nylon stockings, 
women stood in lines a block long. Our 
cigarettes disappeared toward the end of © 
the war, and nobody yet has figured out 
where they went. 

You couldn’t buy aluminum porch fur- 
niture; but then you shouldn’t have been 
sitting around, anyway. The nation was 
hard at work, with a unity of spirit that 
seems wonderful now that we look back 
on it. 


We began to read war books, starting 
with Ernest Hemingway’s For Whom the 
Bell Tolls. For lighter diversion we saw 
Bing Crosby in Going My Way. 

“A massive cerebral hemorrhage.” That 
was what the physicians announced on 
that spring day of 1945 when Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt died. The War was no7 
yet quite won. Great decisions were to 
made, including the atomic bombing o 
Japan. Into the Presidency was pitched a 
man from Missouri, who was at first awed 
and bewildered—Harry S. Truman. 


We looked to the United Nations to 
usher in an era of everlasting peace. We 
were blissful, maybe naive. Disillusion was 
to come all too soon. We found ourselves 
shipping billions of dollars across the At- 
lantic to shore up the dikes of European 
democracy against the surge of commu- 
nism. 


Things weren’t too peaceful at home, 
either. Rarely had labor and management 
fought on so vast a scale. Involved "a 
strikes in 1946 were 414 million persona» 
Truman quarreled with a Republican Con- 


gress, Wives quarreled with husbands; 11,- 
000 divorces set a record for Reno in 1946. 


Postwar Turbulence 


Prices shot up. Eggs were $1 a dozen. In 
this turbulent, uncertain era, no wonder 
the nonfiction hest-seller was Joshua Loth 
Liebman’s Peace of Mind. Also doing well 
was Dale Carnegie with his book How to 
Stop Worrying and Start Living. Among 
the movies we liked was one about war 
veterans—The Best Years of Our Lives. 
And one about a sot—-The Lost Weekew.: - 

The greatest psychological ets. MQ 
our time unfolded before our astonished 
eyes. Whittaker Chambers, an editor of 
Time, accused his erstwhile friend, Alger 
Hiss, of having slipped him government 
secrets for Russia in the 1930s when Hiss 
held a high position in the State Depart- 
ment. In the end, penitentiary doors closed 
on Hiss, convicted of perjury. 

A Red scare already had been sweeping 
the country. Back in 1938, Representative 
Martin Dies had thrown suspicion on little 
Shirley Temple. Maybe she was a Red! Now 
it was to become a favorite sport for 
eager-eyed legislators to hunt for Com- 
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munists in government, schools, movies, 
and even the clergy. 

Bigger Red scares were developing 
abroad. A 14-word White House announce- 
ment broke the news that Russia had ex- 
ploded an atomic bomb. The “secret”? was 
no longer ours. 


“No Man’s Land” Again 


Nine months later, the Communists 
started a shooting war in Korea. We and 
the United Nations shot back. It was like 
a nightmare repeating itself when the boys 
went once more to the battlefield. 

As the tides of war shifted, gloom and 
joy alternately seized the nation. When 
Truman fired MacArthur, people wept as 
the General said: “I now close my military 

- Career and just fade away .. .” 
3 Amid all the turmoil, we found time to 
2 get excited about radio give-away shows. 

The $64 question actually was just a 

pup. You could get a washing machine, 

or maybe a trip around the world, if you 
answered the question: “Who was buried 
in Grant’s Tomb?” 

These were the days of the new nylon 
shirts, some of which popped their but- 
tons. These were the days when Ingrid 
Bergman had an independent baby. 

Television was coming up in the same 
big way that radio did back in the 1920s. 
We could look at plunging necklines. We 

. could look at the ugly mugs of the racket- 
_ eers whom Senator Kefauver brought into 
“Ss our parlor when he was televising the 
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underworld. Month by month, we could 
follow the progress of Lucille Ball’s baby. 


The year 1952 was a turning point in 
several respects. 


By now we had recovered from our de- 
licious fright over the Flying Saucers— 
those eerie aeronautical apparitions that 
sped through the night skies, undoubtedly 
piloted either by “teensy little mens” from 
Mars or else by “gwate big mens” from 
Russia. 


The women were changing their hairdo. 
The big argument was which looked fun- 
nier the horsetail or the poodle. 


Chlorophyll—life-giving, breath-killing 
chlorophyll—was creeping into toothpaste, 
chewing gum, dog food. 


The Big Change 


Politically speaking, 1952 was the end of 
an era. For almost 20 years the Democrats 
had reigned. Now the New Deal-Fair Deal 
had its back to the wall. The word had 
got around that there was “influence” 
reaching into high places in Washington 
—tales of mink coats and deep freezers. 
The Republican chant went across the 
land: “It’s time for a change!” 


Change we did. Into the White House 
came a General. 


End of an era! Looking back on those 
two decades of depression and war, how 
better to characterize the era than in the 
famous phrase of Britain’s Winston 
Churchill: “Blood, toil, tears and sweat.” 


1933 
Feb. 15—FDR escapes death from assas- 


sin Giuseppe Zangara at Miami; Mayor 
Cermak of Chicago dies Mar. 7 from 
wounds. 

Apr. 3—Michigan ist state to ratify 
amendment repealing prohibition. 

Oct. 17—Albert Einstein, refugee from 
Germany, arrives in U. S. and settles 
in Princeton, N. J. 

Dec. 5—Prohibition ends as Utah, 36th 

_ state, ratifies repeal. 


15—Samuel Insull flees Athens 
disguised as woman to avoid extradi- 
tion to U.S. 

May 28—Quintuplets born to Mrs. Oliva 
Dionne in Canada. 

July 24—Drought makes “dust bowl” 
of Midwest areas. 

Aug. 31—Huey Long enters New Orleans 
with troops to ferret out political 
enemies. 

Sept. 20—Bruno Richard Hauptmann 
arrested for kidnap-slaying of Lind- 
bergh baby; convicted Feb. 13, 1935; 
electrocuted at Trenton, N. J. Apr. 
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Oct. 9—Alexander I of Yugoslavia and 
French For. Min. Barthou assassinated 
at Marseilles by Croatian. 

Be ssa 

Sept. 8—Huey Long shot in Louisiana™—= 
capitol; dies Sept. 10. 

1936 

Jan. 20—George V of England dies; 
Prince of Wales becomes King as 
Edward VIII. 

Nov. 3—Alfred M. Landon loses Presi- 
dential election. 

Dec. 11—Edward VIII abdicates British 
throne; George VI becomes King Dec. 

12; Edward, as Duke of Windsor, mar- 
ries Wallis Simpson, American divor- 
cee, June 3, 1937. 

Dec. 25—Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, dictator of China, is released 13 
days after being kidnaped by forces 
of Marshal Chang, former war lord, 
in mutiny. 

es 2—Sit-down strikers at Flint, Mich., 
defy court order to evacuate automo- 
bile plant. 

Feb. 5—FDR asks power to enlarge Su 
preme Court to 15 Justices, 
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May 6—German zeppelin Hindenburg 
pats at Lakehurst, N. J.; 36 killed. 
July 2—Amelia Earhart Putnam missing 
in Pacific in round-the-world flight. 
July 22—Senate defeats FDR’s plan for 
increasing Supreme Court member- 
ship. 
July 24-—Alabama frees 5 of 9 Scotts- 
boro defendants. 
ie Se 20—Anthony Eden resigns as Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister; charges Cham- 
berlain seeks to “buy peace.” 
July 18—Douglas Corrigan lands in 
_. Dublin in “wrong way” flight. 
Oct, 30—“Attack from Mars” radio pro- 
gram by Orson Welles causes wide- 
spread panic. 


1939 
s Apr. 30—New York World’s Fair opens. 


1940 

Mar. 17—Murder, Inc., ring of commer- 
Ccialized killers, uncovered in Brooklyn. 

Aug, 2i—Leon Trotsky dies in Mexico 
City of wounds inflicted by political 
agent “Frank Jackson.” 

Nov. 5—Wendell L. Willkie loses Presi- 
dential election. 

Nov. 18—John L. Lewis quits as CIO 
président, keeping pledge to resign if 
FDR was re-elected. 


iy 1941 

a June 2—Lou Gehrig, “Iron Man” of 
baseball, dies of spinal paralysis. 

June 4—Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany 
dies in exile in Doorn, Netherlands. 

June 20—¥ord Motor Co. signs with 
CIO United Automobile Workers. 

Oct. 3—Hitler announces Russia is de- 
feated and “will never rise again.” 

Dec. 7—Japan attacks Pearl Harbor. 

1942 

Jan. 16—Carole Lombard (Mrs. Clark 
Gable) killed in plane crash. 

Jan, 30—Roosevelt signs price-control 
legislation, 

May 15—Gasoline rationing starts in 17 
Eastern states. 

Nov, 14—Eddie Rickenbacker and com- 
panions rescued after 24 days adrift 
in Pacific after plane crash. 

1943 

Mar. 1—Food rationing begins. 

Mar. 3—Mahatma Gandhi ends 3-week 
fast in India against detention by 
British. 

June 2—Congress passes pay-as-you-go 
income tax. 


June 21—Race riots in Detroit bring 
84 deaths. 


44. 

June 6—D-Day: Allies land in France. 

July 6—Fire sweeps Ringling Brothers- 
Barnum & Bailey circus at Hartford, 
Conn., killing 167. 
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Aug. 25—U. S. troops liberate Paris. 

Sept. 14—Atlantic Coast hurricane 
takes nearly 400 lives. 

Nov. 7—Thomas E. Dewey loses Presi- 
dential election. 

ek 12—FDR dies at Warm Springs, 

Ga.; Truman succeeds him. 

Apr. 18—Ernie Pyle killed at Ie Shima. 

Apr. 23—Nicholas Murray Butler retires 
after 44 years as president of Colum- 
bia University. 

Apr. 28—Mussolini killed at Lake Como. 

May 7—Germany surrenders. 

July 26—British election replaces 
Churchill with Attlee and Labourites. 

Aug. 6—Atomic bomb blasts Hiroshima, 
Japan. 

Aug. 14—Japan surrenders. 

1946 *~ 

Jan. 10—U. S. Army hits moon with 
radar impulses. 

May 9—King Victor Emmanuel III ab- 
dicates in favor of his son, Humbert; 
Italy abolishes monarchy June 2. 

Sept. 1—Greece votes to bring back 
King George II. 

Sept. 20—Truman fires Henry Wallace 
from Cabinet. 

Nov. 9—Truman ends nearly all price 
and wage controls; prices start soar- 
ing. 

Dec. 4—¥Federal Court fines United 
Mine Workers $84 million for not 
calling off coal strike; reduced t 7 
$700,000 by Supreme Court Mar. 6, 
1947. 


1947 
Jan, 8—Britain nationalizes coal mines, 
inaugurating socialism. 


Feb. 17—British capture 22nd shipload 
of Jewish refugees trying to smuggle 
themselves into Palestine; deport 
them to Cyprus. 


June 5—Origin of Marshall Plan: Secy. 
of State Marshall says U. S. may have 
to spend billions to save Europe. 


Aug. 15—Britain frees India, split into 
tivo independent states—India (most)v 


Hindu) and Pakistan (mostly Mo 
lem). we 


Oct, 28—Congressional inquiry ~ into 
communism in Hollywood cites 10 
screen writers for contempt for refus- 
ing to say whether they are or were 
Communists. 


Nov. 20—Princess Elizabeth of England 
is married to Lt. Philip Mountbatten. 


1948 
Jan. 30—Mahatma Gandhi is assas- 
sinated in India by Hindu fanatic 
who wanted war with Pakistan. 


Feb. 23—Communists seize power in 
Czechoslovakia; For. Min. Jan Ma- 
saryk plunges to death Mar, 10.. i 


"Headline History 


May 15—Nation of Israel proclaimed as 
British end mandate over Palestine; 
Arab armies attack. 

June 9—Truman says Republican 80th 
Congress is worst in U. S. history. 
June 19—Russia starts blockade of 
West Berlin, forcing Allies to resort 

to air lift. 

June 28—Stalin breaks with Tito of 
Yugoslavia. 

July 5—Britain adopts free medical 
service for everybody. 

July 20—U. S. indicts 12 top Commu- 
nist-party leaders for advocating over- 
throw of government; 11 found guilty 
Oct. 14, 1949. 

Sept. 6—Queen Wilhelmina of Nether- 
lands abdicates after reigning 50 
years; Juliana becomes Queen. 

Nov. 2—Thomas E. Dewey loses Presi- 
dential election. 

Nov. 8—Rep. J. Parnell Thomas (N. J.) 
indicted on charges of conspiracy to 
defraud Government by salary kick- 
backs. 

Dec. 15—Alger Hiss indicted for perjury 
for denying he gave U. S. secrets to 
Whittaker Chambers for Communists; 
convicted Jan. 21, 1950. 

1949 

Mar. 29—Largest bank theft in N. Y. C. 
history: $883,600 missing along with 
assistant manager of National City 
Bank. 

Apr. 4—Start of NATO: 12 nations sign 
North Atlantic Defense Treaty. 

Apr. 18—Eire becomes Free Republic of 
Treland, cutting last ties with Britain. 

May 22—James V. Forrestal, former 
Secy. of Defense, leaps to death from 
Navy Hospital. 

May 27—Rita Hayworth married to Aly 
Khan in France. 

June 30—Judith Coplon found guilty 
of stealing Justice Department se- 
crets; sentenced to from 40 months 
to 10 years. Convicted Mar. 7, 1950, 
in N. Y. with Valentin Gubitchey for 
espionage; reversed Dec. 5, 1950, by 
U. S. Court of Appeals because arrest 
without warrants illegal. 

Aug. 16—Otis Barton sets record by 
descending 4,500 ft. into Pacific off 
California in “benthoscope.” 

Aug. 23—Truman discloses that Russia 
has set off its Ist atomic bomb. 

Dec. 8—Nationalist Chinese govern- 
ment abandons continent to Com- 
munists; moves to Formosa. 

1950 

Jan. 31—Truman orders development of 
hydrogen super-bomb. 


Mar. i1—Britain sentences Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs to 14 yeat's in prison for giving 
-gi, U- S. atomic secrets to Russia. 


Mar. 26—Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy, R., 


Wis., calls Owen J. Lattimore “top : 


spy” for Russia in U.S. 
June 5—Supreme Court bars segrega- 
tion of Negroes in two southern uni- 
_versities and on railroad dining cars. 
June 25—Start of Korean War: North 
Koreans launch invasion. 


Aug. 31—Willlam O’Dwyer quits as 
New York Mayor to be Ambassador to 
Mexico. 

1951 

Mar. 2—Cost of living rises to record 
181.5%. 

Mar. 4—Barbara Hutton sues for di- 
vorce from 4th husband, Prince Igor 
Troubetzkoy. 

Mar. 12—Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee (Kefauver Committee) 
pres N. Y¥. C. hearings (until Mar. 
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Apr. 5—Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
sentenced to death as atom sples. 
Apr. 11—Truman dismisses Gen. Mac- 
Arthur from Far East commands. 
Apr. 22—Aneurin Bevan resigns as 
British Minister of Labour, splitting 

party. 

July 10—Truce talks start in Korea. 

Aug. 3—West Point dismisses 90 cadets, 
including most of football team, for 
cheating in exams. 

Sept. 8—Japanese peace treaty signed 
at San Francisco by 49 nations, but 
not Russia. 

1952 

Jan. 10—Capt. Henrik Kurt Carlsen is 
world hero for staying alone aboard 
sinking U. S. freighter Flying Enter- 
prise. 

Jan. 26—Mobs burn and loot in Cairo 
in riots against British. 


Feb. 6—George VI of Britain Glee 


sleep; his 25-year-old daughter Eliza- 
beth reigns as Elizabeth II. 

Mar. 29—Truman says he won’t run 
again. 

Apr. 4—Frank Costello, boss gambler, 
guilty of contempt of Kefauver Com- 
mittee; sentenced to 18 months Aug. 
15. 

May 7—Bookmaker Harry Gross testifies 
he bribed close friends of New York’s 
ex-mayor, William O’Dwyer. 

May 21—Churchill, back in power in 
England, moves to desocialize nation, 
starting with trucking industry. 

May 29—Truman vetoes bill to give 
offshore oil rights to states. 

June 25—Truman vetoes McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Bill as “infa- 
mous”; Congress overrides veto June 
27. 

Sept. 19—U. S. bars Charles Chaplin 
from re-entering after trip abroad. 

Nov. 4—Adlai Stevenson loses Presiden- 
tial election. 


1TH the middle of 1915, a war hoom 
'V began to develop in the U. S.; it con- 
tinued until the middle of 1920. There 
was a brief postwar recession and then, 
in the spring of 1922, prosperity once more 
appeared. Americans were convinced it was 
to be everlasting. Unemployment dropped; 
wages went up; corporate profits began to 
mount; and the purchasing capacity of 
the American people to absorb new dur- 
able consumer goods became the wonde 
of the world. ~ : 

‘The important factors for this unparal- 
leled prosperity were these: (1) construc- 
tion led to a great building boom which 
provided almost 5 million new jobs; (2) 
the expansion of the automobile industry 
had widening effects on employment and 
“profits; (3) there was new public invest- 
“ment in highways, schools and hospitals; 
(4) there was a vast expansion of the 
utility industries, particularly in the pro- 
‘duction of electric light and power (dur- 
ing the 1920’s America’s electric power 
capacity was doubled); (5) foreign trade 
revived. 

In the face of all this, there were struc- 
tural weaknesses in the economy, so that 
the collapse of 1929 really was inevitable. 
Agriculture was in depression, as were the 
coal and cotton textile industries. Our 


1929 
Feb. 7—Federal Reserve Board warns 
against excessive brokers’ loans; raises 
rediscount rate. 
May 27—Wheat falls below $1 for 1st 
time since 1915. 
June 17—Agricultural Marketing Act 
establishes Board to buy surpluses. 
aeJune 30-——U. 8. Treasury shows surplus 
of $185 million. 

Sept. 3—Stock market at all-time high. 
asi Oct. 3—Unprecedented smashing of 
bas prices on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

; Oct, 24—Worst stock crash wipes out 
thousands of accounts. 
Oct. 29—Stock market collapses; 
bes 410,030 shares of stock sold. 
\ Nov. 14—Fedeval Reserve reduces redis- 
count rate to ease money situation. 
1930 

Jan. 2—Secy. of Treasury Mellon sees 

no cause for pessimism. 
June 17—Smoot-Hawley Tariff signed; 
50-100% increase over i922 schedules; 
25 countries to retaliate (1931). 

Dec. 31—Total market value of stock 
falls from $65 billion at beginning of 
year to $53 billion at year’s end, 


19381 
Jan, 2—Secy. of Commerce Robert P. 
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high tariffs kept out foreign goods, so ~ 
that Europeans and others could not sell 
to us or pay interest on American-owned — 
foreign securities. The result was simply — 
a compounding of debt. Prices—because ~ 
of the great advances in productivity— — 
should have dropped and real wages should 
have risen. Neither occurred; therefore, a 
profit inflation was actually taking place. 
Two consequences followed. First, busi- 
ness profits moved into securities specula- : 
tion, and here prices soared. Second, a 
great credit expansion also developed, par- 
ticularly on the part of consumers. Through 
installment purchasing they were able to 
acquire new durable consumer goods; also, 
on credit, to buy stocks, bonds, and real 
estate. Nor did businessmen and corpora- — 
tions find the processes of going into debt 
any hardship. This credit inflation, in its- 
turn, encouraged overexpansion of busi 
ness enterprise. : 
On all this, Washington smiled, giving 
its approval to the boom and failing to 
apply brakes to speculation. As normal op- 
portunities for investment dwindled, the 
stock market increasingly attracted idie 
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funds and the gamblers. And so we went 


on into 1929—and to the stock market 
collapse of October 1929, which ushered in 
a recession lasting a decade. 


Lamont reports Federal Reserve index 


of production for 1930 shows fall Of, ~ 
20%; exports decline 25% in value. Q 
July 31—Wheat falls to 48¢. = 
Aug. 16-—Foreign trade falls to new low. _ 
Sept. 11—Value of farm crops $9.8 bil- © 
lion as against last year’s $11.9 billion, ‘ 
Dec. 23—-War Debt Moratorium signed. 
32 
Jan. 22—Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration (RFC) established. 
Mar. 23—Norris-La Guardia Anti-In- 
junction Law passed; makes yellow- 
dog contracts unenforceable. 


June 9—20,000 unemployed veterans 
seek bonuses, camp in Washington. 

July 2—Franklin D. Roosevelt promisdllg. 
New Deal in acceptance speech, 

Oct. 31—Hoover warns “grass will grow __ 
in streets” under New Deal. 

Nov, 1—Nevada declares 12-day bank 
holiday to aid cattlemen, 


Dec, 22—Internal Revenue Bureau re- 
veals that number reporting incomes 
of over $14 million fell from 518 in 
1929 to 75 in 1931. 


1933 
Feb. 13—Goyv. Comstock declares bank 
holiday in Michigan. 
Mar, I—Unermployment at 15 million. 
22 be: | 
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Act signed; allows President limited 
trade-agreement authority without. 


Mar. 3—Goy. Lehman of New York 
orders bank holiday. 

Mar. 4—Roosevelt inaugurated. 

Mar. 6—Roosevelt proclaims bank holi- 
day; bans hoarding; embargoes gold. 

Mar. 12—FDRs first “Fireside Chat.” 

~ Mar. 15—Stock Exchange reopens. 

Mar. 31—Civilian Conservation Corps 
(CCC) to relieve unemployment and 
aid reforestation and flood control. 

Apr. 19—U. S. goes off gold standard. 

May i2—Agricultural Adjustment Act 
(AAA) signed. Declared unconstitu- 
tional Jan. 6, 1936. 

May i8—Tennessee 
(TVA) established. 

May 27—Federal Securities Act signed; 
Tequires registration and approval of 
stock and bond issues. 

June 5—Gold Repeal Joint Resolution 
cancels gold clause in government and 
private contracts. 

June 13—Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion established to refinance mort- 
gaged homes. 

June i16—Glass-Steagall Act creates 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
to safeguard deposits up to $5,000. 

June 16—National Industrial Recovery 
Act (NIRA) signed. Declared uncon- 
stitutional May 27, 1935. 

July 12—Blanket industrial code (un- 
der NIRA) sets wages at minimum of 
40¢ per hour. 

Dee. 10—Auto production estimated 
down to 1/5 of 1929 level. 


Valiey Authority 


1934 


Jan. 30—Gold Reserve Act signed; gives 
President right to devalue gold and 
impound all gold in Federal system. 

Jan. 31—Federal Farm Mortgage Corpo- 
ration created to assist farmers by 
establishing easier mortgage terms. 

Jan. 31—Gold value of dollar cut to 
$.5906. 

Apr. 13—4,700,000 families on relief. 

June 6—Securities and Exchange Act 
signed; regulates licensing of stock 
exchanges and speculative practices. 


June 12—Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
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need for Senatorial approval. 

June 19—-Federal Communications Com- 

_mission (FCC) created to regulate 
interstate telegraph, telephone, cable 
and radio. 

June 28—Federal Housing Administra- 
tion (FHA) to aid in modernizing 
homes and in new construction. 

June 28—Frazier-Lemke Farm Bank- 
ruptcy Act signed. Declared uncon- 
stitutional May 1935. 

Aug. J—U. S. nationalizes silver. 

1935 

Jan. 4—Roosevelt asks 3.5 million jobs 
in public works (PWA) to end dole. 

Mar. 6—22 million on U. S. relief rolls. 

July 5—Wagner-Connery Act estab- 
lishes National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB). Upheld by Supreme Court 
Apr. 12, 1937. 

Aug. 14—Social Security Act signed; es- 
tablishes old-age benefits and un- 
employment insurance. Upheld by 
Supreme Court May 24, 1937. 

Aug. 23—Second Glass-Steagall Act in- 
creases power of Federal Reserve 
Board over open market and credit 
transactions. 

Aug. 26—Wheeler-Rayburn Act limits 
public-utility holding companies. 

Aug. 29—Farm Mortgage Moratorium 
Act allows 3-year moratorium on fore= 
closures with court permission. 

Nov. 9—Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, headed by John L. Lewis, 
organized within AFL; expelled from 
AFL Sept. 1936; becomes Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (CIO). 


936 : 

Feb. 17—TVA wins ist test of constitu- 
tionality as 
Wilson Dam can sell power. 

Mar. 2—Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act grants payments to 
farmers who let land lie fallow. 

June 27—FDR says we must “prime 
the pump”; condemns “economic 
royalists.” 


1937 


Jan. 20—FDR inaugural sees “one- 
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third of the nation ill-housed, iil-clad, 
ill-nourished.” 
Feb. 2—Sit-down strikers at Flint, 
Mich., defy court order to evacuate. 
Mar. 1—Steel plants raise wages to $5 
per day; grant 40-hour week. : 


Mar. 1.—Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act extended 3 years. 


Mar. 29—Supreme Court backs Wash- 
ington State Minimum Wage Act for 
Women. 


Sept. 2—U. S. Housing Authority estab- 
lished to administer loans to local 
and state communities for construc- 
tion. 


1 

O38 b. 16—New Agricultural Adjustment 
Act signed; establishes parity pay- 
ments, ever-normal granaries, crop 
insurance. 

June 25—Fair Labor Standards Act 
provides 40¢ minimum wage and 40- 


hour week, to be effective after 6 and 
3 years, respectively. 


1939 
Feb. 27—Sit-down strikes outlawed by 
Supreme Court. 


Mar. 7—UMW secedes from CIO. 


Apr. 12—Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act extended for 3 more years. 

June i—-Townsend old-age pension 
plan defeated in House. 


AO 

May 28—Council of National Defense 
suai established to co-ordinate industry 
i Sie transportation, finance and labor. 


Dec. 21--FDR creates Office of Produc- 
tion Management (OPM). 


Ae. Dec. 29—FDR announces that U. S. is 
“Arsenal of Democracy.” 


1 
orice May 1—Defense bonds and stamps go 
on sale. 


Q May 15—¥ederal Reserve figures show 
j exports up to $385,454,000 for April, 
due to war purchases by British Em- 
pire. 
July 15—Steel production reported 40% 
higher for first 6 months than for 
same period last year, 


%, July 19—Economic Defense Board 
, (HDB) and Office of War Export 
= (OWE) established. 


{ Oct. 15—OPM orders cutback in auto 
: production for January to 51%. 
Nov, 14—¥FDR tells UMW that U.S. will 
not force closed shop. 
Dec. 23—War Labor Board (WLB) set 
up to handle disputes in war indus- 
tries. 


Dec. 27—-Rationing begins with auto 
tires. 


1942 
Jan. 7—Price Control Act signed. 
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Jan. 7—$4-billion program instituted — 
for increased production of synthetic 
rubber. 


Jan. 30—Office of Price Administration 
(OPA) established to fix price ceil- 
ings on all commodities and on rents; 
replaces original OPA of Apr. 11, 1941. 


May 4-7—Issuance of ration stamps. 


Oct. 3—FDR orders price, wage and rent 
stabilization; names James F. Byrnes 
Director of Office of Economic Stabi- 
lization. ‘4 


Dec. 1—Ration book issued for sugar 
and coffee; separate book for gasoline; 
coupon sheets for fuel oil. = 


esate 13—War Production Board (WPB) * 
established to mobilize nation’s war , 
efforts; terminated Oct. 4, 1945; func- } 
tions assumed by Civilian Production 
Administration. \ 


Mar. 7—War Foods Administration cre- 
ated. 


Mar, 29—Rationing of meats, butter, 
cheese and edible oils begins. 


Apr. 8—FDR issues hold-the-line order 
to prevent wage or price rises. 


Apr. 8—WMC adopts regulations to 
“freeze” 27 million workers to war 
jobs. 


May 1—FDR orders government seizure 
of coal mines because of strikes, for 
which he holds John L. Lewis respon- 
sible; strike called off by Lewis May 2. 


June 10—FDR signs withholding tax. 


June 25—War Labor Disputes act & 
(Smith-Connally Anti-Strike Act) 
passed over FDR’s veto. 


Dee. 27—-Army takes over railroads to 
avoid strikes; returned to owners Jan. 
18, 1944. 


1944 
Apr. 26—U. S. Army seizes Montgomery 
Ward & Co. as result of strike. 


Dec. 23—-Government bars horse racing; 
tightens food rationing. 


1945 
Sept. 23—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) announces price rise during 
war was limited to 31% as compare 
to 62% by Armistice of 1918. 


Nov, 8—Rationing ends except for tires 
(Dec. 31, 1945) and sugar (June 11, 
1947). 


1946 
Jan. 25—UMW rejoins AFL, which it 
bolted in 1936, 


May i17—Truman seizes railroads in 
face of strike threat. 


June i11—Congress sustains Truman 
veto of Case Bill, which would have 
provided 30-day cooling-off period 
before strikes. 

Nov. 9—Truman ends all price and 


wage controls, except on rent, sugar 
and rice, reo 
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Nov. 21—National strike of UMW soft- 

coal miners begins. 

Dec, 4—Judge Goldsborough fines John 
L. Lewis $10,000 and UMW $3.5 mil- 
lion for not calling off coal strike. 


947 
Mar. 6—UMW fine reduced to $700,000 
by Supreme Court. 


Apr. 14—General Motors settles wage 
dispute with United Electrical Work- 
ers (CIO) with 15¢-an-hour increase, 
setting pattern. 

June i1—U. S. ends sugar rationing, 
last wartime control. 


June 23—Taft-Hartley Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act passed over Tru- 
man’s yeto. 

_July 8—Coal strike averted as UMW 
wins biggest pay boost in history— 
4434¢ an hour, 

Dec. 12—John L. Lewis announces withe 
drawal of UMW from AFL. 

1948 

Apr. 20—Fedcral Court fines John L. 
Lewis $20,000 and UMW $1.4 million 
for criminal contempt for failure to 
call off strike within week, as ordered 
by Court. 

May 25—General Motors grants 11¢ 
hourly wage increase to UAW; wages 
to move up or down according to liv- 
ing costs. 


49 

June 30—Senate defeats Truman’s drive 
to have Taft-Hartley Act repealed. 
July 15—Housing and Slum Clearance 
Law provides for 810,000 dwelling 
units in 6 years, 

Oct. 26—Minimum hourly wage raised 
by law to 75¢. 

1950 

May 8—Supreme Court (5-1) upholds 
non-Communist oath in Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

May 23—-UAW signs with General 
Motors; pledges 5 years without 
strikes; pensions and raises granted. 

Aug. 28—Social Security Law increases 
contribution to be paid by employer 
and employee after 1954. 
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Jan. 18—Soft-coal miners get $1.60- 
per-day boost. 

Jan. 26—Hard-coal miners get similar 
boost, 

Jan. 26—U. S. freezes most wages as of 
Jan. 25; most prices as of highest 
point between Dec. 19-Jan. 25. 

Feb. 5—Rail strike halts most trains. 

Feb. 8—Truman orders rail strikers 
fired unless they return by Feb, 10; 
they do. / 

Feb. 27—Government limits wage raises 
to 10% over level of Jan. 15, 1950. 

1MMar. 2—Cost of living has risen to new 
record index of 181.5 (100 = 1935-39); 


million workers to get escalator pay 
raises. 

Mar. 5—General Motors reports $834,- 
004,039 profit for 1950 (world record). — 

May 21—Supreme Court (6-8) upsets 
“fair trade” price-fixing laws in 45 
states. 

Aug. 30—Truman invokes Taft-Hartley 
Act against copper strike, 

1952 

Apr, 8—Truman seizes steel industry to 
prevent nation-wide strike. 

Apr. 29—Federal Judge David A. Pine 
invalidates Truman’s seizure of steel 
mills; USW goes on strike; steel in- 
dustry shut down. 

May 7—U. S. abolishes controls on in- 
staliment buying. 

May 21—8-year labor dispute ends as 
railroads accept government-suggested 
wage compromise; railroads returned 
to owners May 23. 

May 29—-Truman vetoes bill to give off- 
shore oil rights to states. 

June 2—Supreme Court (6-3) rules 
Truman’s seizure of steel mills un- 
constitutional; Truman returns mills 
to owners; USW goes on strike. 

July 14—Truman signs “fair trade” bill, 
restoring right of manufacturers to 
set prices of brand products in 45 
states. 

July 18—Social Security benefits in- 
creased; more persons covered. 

July 24—Truman announces settlement 
of steel strike. 

Aug. 21—Government cost-of-living in- 
dex rises to new record high of 190.8 
of 1935-39 average. 

Sept. 15—U. S. removes credit curbs on 
housing. 

Oct. 18—Wage Stabilization Board cuts 


to $1.50 per day the $1.90 per day 


increase granted to mine workers; 
miners stop work Oct.) 20; return 
Oct. 26 after Lewis-Truma >, talk. 

Dec. 3—Truman overrules WSB; gives 

miners full $1.90-per-day increase. 
1953 ; 

Feb. 3—Eisenhower ends all wage con- 
trols and many price controls. 

May 22—Eisenhower signs Off-Shore 
Oil Law, giving states rights to all 
minerals in submerged lands within 
their boundaries. 

June 12—U. S. Steel grants 814¢ wage 
rise without strike. 

July 1—U. S. deficit of $9,389,000,000 
sets peacetime record. 

July 25—New York City boosts subway 
fare to 15¢. 

Aug. 1—Senate kills Hisenhower’s ur- 
gent request to raise national-debt 
limit to $290,000,000,000. 

Aug. 26—lLiving costs rise to record 
high es of mid-July. 


U. S. in World Affairs 


America Becomes a World Power a 


ee la 


SOLATION is never fully a reality; for the 

United States has always participated 
in world affairs. The assumption of re- 
sponsibility is another matter, particularly 
when a country is powerful economically. 
From the end of World War I to 1936, 
America denied its responsibilites: by re- 
fusing to join the League of Nations and 
the World Court, by raising high barriers 
to the entrance of foreign goods, by failing 


to forgive interallied debts incurred dur- 


ing the war in a common’ cause. Even 
when depression hit, America assumed it 
could go it alone; in fact, programs for 
reform and recovery did not link our ef- 
forts with those of the outside world, 


a notably as regards currency convertibility 


and the reopening of world trading chan- 
nels. 


The United States took alarm with 1936 


x 
and after: Hitler, Spain, Ethiopia, Man- — 


churia—these demonstrated that the dis- — 


ordering of the peace anywhere was of 


vital concern to the safety of America. We — 


strengthened our relations with the Latin- 
American nations, abandoned “neutrality” 
as an Official position, began to give atten- 
tion to the Navy’s needs. When France 
fell in 1940 we saw that America really was 
in peril. From thence on, events marched 
swiftly as the United States stood by 
Britain and its allies, entered the war 
itself, and was a prime architect in build- 
ing and defending the United Nations, the 
International Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund, and in leading the fight 
against communism. 


We were the world’s leading powerl. 


whether we liked it or not. Now, for the 
first time, we were carrying the burdens 
that went with wealth. 


1918 
Jan. 8—Wilson’s 14-point address to 
Congress calls for self-determination, 
removal of economic barriers, League 
of Nations. 


1920 
Mar. 19—Senate (49-85) finally rejects 
Treaty of Versailles because of League 
of Nations. 


1922 
Feb. 6—Washington Conference guar- 
antees China’s integrity in 9-Power 
Treaty; establishes naval ratios of 
5:5:3 for U. S., Britain and Japan. 


Sept. 19—Fordney-McCumber Tariff sets 
highest rates in American history. 


1924 
May 26—Immigration bill sets quota 
per nation at 2% of number in U. S. 
in 1890. 


1928 
Aug. 27—Kellogg-Briand Pact signed; 
15 nations outlaw war; ratified by 
Senate Jan. 15, 1929. 


1930 
Apr. 22—London naval pact signed by 
U. S., Britain, France, Italy, Japan; 
revises ratio to 10:10:7; ratified by 
Senate July 21. 


June 6—Navy to drop base at Guam; 
no longer of military value. 


June 20—Hoover proposes world debt 
moratorium for one year; ratified by 
Congress Dec, 22, 


1932 
Jan. 7—Secy. of State Stimson imple- 


ments Kellogg Pact by announcing 
U. S. will not recognize gains achieved 
through armed force (Stimson Doc- 
trine). 


Jan. 29—U. S. warns Tokyo to respect 
American rights as Japanese invade 
Shanghai. 


1933 
May 15—U. S. refuses to join Britain 
and France for 3-power action agains 
Hitler. 


May 16—FDR calls on world for non- 
agression pact. 


May 17—Hitler accepts, but demands 
equality for Reich. 


June 29—London Economic Conference 
begs FDR for stabilization agreement; 
warns of collapse, currency war; FDR 
rejects plan July 1; Conference ad- 
journs July 27; blames U. S. for 
wrecking its work. 


Aug. 12—Pres. Machado flees as mob 
sacks presidential palace 
FDR sends warship to Cuba Aug. 13. 


Nov. 17—U. S. and Russia resume full 
relations; Russia gives list of guar- 
antees to “refrain from propaganda 
against the policies or social order of 
the U. S.” 


Dec. 28-—-FDR speech calls for good- 
neighbor policy. 


1934 
Mar. 24—FDR signs Tydings-McDuffie 


Act, giving Philippines independence 
on July 4, 1946. 


Apr. 13—Johnson Debt Default Act for- 
rol. 


in Cube. . 
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‘Headline History 


_ bids nations defaulting on World War 
_ ae from selling securities in 

Apr. 30—U, S. rejects Japanese claim of 
hegemony in China. 

May 31—Platt Amendment of 1901, 

‘which gave U. S. right to intervene 
in Cuba, abrogated. 

June 12—Trade Agreement Act passed; 
provides for reciprocity. 

Dec. 29—Japan formally denounces 1922 
Washington Naval Treaty. 

35 

Jan. 29—Senate rejects World Court. 


Aug. 21—Senate votes for neutrality 
and ban on arms sale to belligerents 
in Ethiopian crisis. 


1936 
Jan. 15—Japanese withdraw from naval 


* conference at London; U. S. and 
Britain sign pact. 
£ Dee. i15-21—American republics at 
f Buenos Aires pledge to arbitrate dif- 
ferences; U. S. renounces right of 
intervention. 
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May 1—‘Cash and Carry” neutrality act 
signed. 

Oct. 5—FDR delivers speech calling for 
“quarantine” of aggressors. 

Dec. 25—U. S. accepts Japanese apology 
for sinking of U. S. gunboat Panay 
by Japanese planes Dec, 13. 

1938 

ne Jan. 28—FDR asks billion dollars for 

Z “2-ocean” Navy. 

Mar. 18—Mexico expropriates foreign 
oil properties; U. S. protests Mar. 29; 
Mexico agrees (Nov. 10) to pay for oil 
and land seizures. 

Sept. 25—Roosevelt appeals to Hitler 
and Czechs to settle problems peace- 
fully. 

Nov, 18—Hitler recalls ambassador to 
U. S. in protest against American 
anti-Nazi attitude. 

Dec. 24—Declaration of Lima expresses 
determination of Pan-American Union 
to defend itself against foreign inter- 
vention. 


ag” 


y339 
Apr. 1—U. S. accords Spanish Dictator 


Franco full recognition. 
| Apr. 28—Hitler rebuffs FDR’s peace plea 
* in Polish quarrel. 

July 26—U. S. abrogates trade treaty 
with Japan; treaty expires Jan. 26, 
1940. 

Aug. 25—FDR again appeals to Hitler in 
Polish dispute. 

Sept. 5—U. S. proclaims neutrality. 

Sept. 23—-Pan-American Conference on 
neutrality meets /in Panama City; 
Declaration of Panama (Oct. 2) pro- 

-1o1 Claims 300-mile safety belt around 
Americas. 
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"Oct. 2—U. 8, recognizes Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile. ts 
Oct. 18—U. S. closes its waters to 
belligerent submarines. 
Nov. 4—FDR signs bill removing arms 
embargo; substitutes “Cash and 
Carry.” 


Dec. 1—FDR denounces invasion of 
Finland by Russia as “wanton flaunt- 
ing of law.” 


ie 
Dec. 10—U. S. lends Finland $10 mil- ig 


lion. 


1940 } 
Jan. 3—FDR asks wartime powers; 


urges higher taxes for defense. 

May 16—FDR asks billions for defense, 
50,000 planes, 

July 30—Pan-American Conference at 
Havana approves plans for. dealing 
with European possessions in Western 
Hemisphere. 

Aug. 13—U. S. recalls consuls from + 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia. 

Aug. 18—U. S. and Canada establish 
joint defense plan. . 

Sept. 3—U. S. trades 50 over-age de- 
stroyers to Britain in return for right 
to lease sites for 8 naval bases in 
British possessions. 

Sept. 16—Selective Service Bill signed; 
17,000,000 registered Oct. 16. 

Oct. 18—FDR signs bill requiring regis- 
tration of all foreign controlled agents 
or organizations. 

Dec. 29—FDR calls for all aid to Britain 
short of war; declares U. S. “Arsenal 
of Democracy.” 


1941 ; 
Mar. 11—FDR signs Lend-Lease Bill. 


Apr. 10—Denmark gives U. S. right to 
build bases on Greenland. 

May 27—FDR proclaims unlimited 
emergency. tn 

June 14—U. S. freezes assets of Ger- — 
many, Italy and occupied countries. 

June 24—U. S. pledges all possible aid 
to U.S.S5.R. 

July 7—U. 8S. occupies Iceland bases 
to supplement British troops. 

July 25—U. S. freezes Japanese assets; 
cuts off oil; bars silk. 

Aug. 14—FDR and Churchill announce 
agreement on war aims and future 
hopes in Atlantic Charter. 

Sept. 4—U. S. destroyer Greer attacked 
by Nazi sub; fights back. 

Sept. 11—FDR orders Navy to “shoot 

, first” if Nazi raiders enter U. S. zone; 
Germans threaten countermeasures. 

Oct. 17—U. 8. destroyer Kearney tor- 
pedoed off Iceland; 11 lost, 

Oct. 30—U-boat sinks U. S. destroyer 
Reuben James off Iceland; 100 lost. 

Nov. i15—Saburu Kurusu, Japanese 
peace envoy, arrives in Washington. 


Nov. 26—Hull presents final terms to 
Japanese envoys, Kurusu and Nomura. 


Dec. 1—Japan moving troops in Indo- 
China; British fleet reaches Singapore. 


Dec. 7—Japan attacks Pearl Harbor, 
Philippines, Guam, forcing U. S. into 
war Dec. 8; Pacific Fleet crippled. 


Dec. 11—Germany and Italy declare war 
on U. S. 


(For further events relating to 
U. S. foreign affairs 1941-45, see World War II.) 


42 

_Jan. 28—21 American nations, at Rio 
de Janeiro, call for severance of all 
ties with Axis. 


43 

Jan, 14-24—Churchill and FDR agree 
on unconditional surrender at Casa- 
blanca Conference. 


Nov. 1—Hull, Eden and Molotov, at 
Moscow Conference, pledge to estab- 
lish world organization; also pledge 
democratic Italy and Austria. 


Nov. 26—FDR, Churchill and Chiang 
Kai-shek, at Cairo Conference, pledge 
Free Korea. 


1945 
Feb. 4-11—Yalta Agreement signed by 
FDR, Churchill and Stalin. 


July 17—Churchill, Truman and Stalin 
meet at Potsdam for last war confer- 
ence. 
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Aug. 2—Potsdam parley agrees on Ger-— 
man reparations and peace prelimi- 
naries. 


Nov. 15—Truman, Attlee and Mackenzie 
King decide in Washington Confer- 
ence that atom-bomb secrets will not 
be shared until U. N. adopts control 
plan. 

Dec. 27—Moscow Conference, attended 
by Byrnes, Molotov and Bevin, makes 
preliminary plans for atomic-energy 
control, peace treaties and Korea. 


cao 29—U. S. proposes treaty with 
Britain, Russia and France to keep 
Germany disarmed 25 years; Russia 
cool to idea. 


July 29—Britain accepts U. S. proposal 
for economic co-operation hetween 
their German occupation zones. 


1947 
Mar. 12—Truman asks funds to help 
Greece and Turkey resist communism. 


June 5—Secy. of State Marshall pro- 
poses economic aid to speed European 
recovery (Marshall Plan). 


Sept. 2—19 American nations sign 
Treaty of Rio de Janeiro; promise to 
help each other in case of aggression. 


1949 
Jan. 20—Truman’s inaugural address 
proposes technical and financial aid 
to backward areas of world (Point 4 
Program). 
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HEN the U.S.S.R. Was established, 
Many throughout the world were 
' ready to hail it as the first socialist com- 
-monwealth and to watch its initial efforts 
& with sympathy. But from social revolution 
_—in which despotism of the Tsar was 
_ overthrown—Russia moved to dictatorship 
_ by @ small party clique; and to the sup- 
_ pression of its farming populations, the 
_ establishment of forced labor camps, the 
_ curbing of dissident opinion in every sec- 
_ tor. Purges became a common device for 
_ compelling compliance. In foreign affairs, 
the U.S.S.R. became one of the most ag- 


1917 

ji Mar. 8&—Strikes and riots mark begin- 

ning of Revolution in Petrograd. 

Mar. 1i—Duma refuses to disperse on 
Tsar’s decree. 

Mar. 12—New provisional government 
headed by Prince Lvov (Constitu- 
tional Democrat). 

Mar. 15—Tsar Nicholas II abdicates. 

Apr. 16—Lenin, Zinoviev, Radek and 
other Bolshevik leaders arrive in Pet- 
rograd in sealed railroad car. 

July 20—Kerensky (Social Revolution- 
ary) replaces Lvov. 

% Nov. 6-7—Boisheviks overthrow Keren- 

J sky, seize power. 

Nov. 7—Land decree confiscates large 
estates and distributes land among 
peasants; all land nationalized Feb. 
i9, 1918. 

Nov. 7—All banks nationalized; na- 
tional debt repudiated Jan. 28, 1918. 

Nov. 28—Workmen given control over 
factories; factories nationalized June 
28, 1918. 

Dec. 17—Church property confiscated; 
religious instruction abolished; only 
civil marriages recognized. 


4918 
y Mar. 3—Russia makes separate treaty 
j with Central Powers at Brest-Litovsk. 


Mar. 9—Capital moved to Moscow. 

July 16—Nicholas II and family shot. 

1918-1920—Civil wars, abetted by Allied 
invasions in White Russia, Ukraine, 
Don Basin, Caucasus and Siberia. 


19 
ie Mar. 2—3rd International founded. 


1 
abe 7, 25—-War with Poland begins. 


reaty of Riga, Mar. 18, 1921, estab- 
in. lishes Polish-Russian border. 
29 
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Soviet Russia: 1917-1953 


gressive nations in the world, expanding at 
the expense of Poland and China and sur- 
rounding itself with subservient satellite 
peoples. Seemingly a member of the U.N. 
and therefore committed to the mainte- 
nance of peace, the U.S.S.R. directly or 
through its agents was fomenting disorders 
throughout most of the Asian and a good 
part of the European continents. Russia’s 
history since 1917 indicates that Utopias 
are hard, if not fmpossible, to realize; 
and that oppression in the name of the 
“people” can be as bitter as the worst days 
of Byzantine absolutism. 


1921 
Mar. 17—-Lenin’s New Economic Policy 


(NEP) permits private enterprise on 
small scale; small private farms, hired 
labor and leases permitted 1922. 
1922 
Apr. 16—Treaty of Rapallo provides 
for economic co-operation between 
Germany and Russia. 
Dec. 30—Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics organized as federation. 
1924 
Jan. 21—Lenin dies; struggle for power 
begins between Stalin and Trotsky. 
Feb. 1—Soviet government recognized 
py Britain; by Italy Feb. 7; by France 
Oct. 28. 
1925 
Jan. 21-—-Japan recognizes U.S.S.R.; 
evacuates northern Sakhalin Apr. 4. 


1926 
Oct.—Politburo ousts Trotsky. 


1927 
May 26—Britain severs relations with 
U.S.S.R. because of propaganda. —..~-—~ 

Dec. 27—Trotsky expelled from Com-~ 
munist party; exiled to Turkestan 
1928; banished from country 1929. 

192 

Bet. 1—First 5-Year Plan begins de- 

velopment of heavy industries. 

Oct. 1—1/5 of peasant holdings to be 
collectivized (actually 3/5 by 1931); 
Kulaks liquidated. 

1929 
ae 17—Stalin becomes dictator as 
Bukharin is defeated. 


1932 
y Famine (lasting to 1933) results from 
agrarian policy. 


ag ates 1,000,000 members of Communist 
party expelled (44 total membership). 
Nov. 17—U. S. and Russia, resume full 
relations; Russia gives list of guaran- 


pa. 


tees, including pledge “to refrain from 
propaganda.” 
1934 

Sept. 18—U.S.S.R. joins League. 

Dec. 1—Kirov, Stalin supporter, assas- 
sinated; terror follows. 

Dec. 5—Russia executes 66 for plotting 
against Stalin regime. 


1935 


Jan, 17—Zinoviev, Kamenev and other 
Old Bolshevik leaders convicted of 
treason and sentenced to prison. 

Aug. 20—8rd International supports 

_ democracies against Fascist states. 

1936 

Aug. 23—Zinoviev, Kamenev and 14 
other ranking Bolsheviks executed. 

Nov. 25—Japan signs anti-Comintern 
treaty with Germany. 

Dec. 5—New Constitution reorganizes 
government and electoral system. 

1937 

Jan. 23—Radek, Piatakov and 15 other 
Moscow defendants ‘‘confess” they 
helped Trotsky. 

June 12—Marshal Tukhachevsky and 
7 ranking generals executed for con- 
spiring with Germans and Japanese. 

1938 

Mar, 15—Bukharin, Rykov, Yagoda and 
other prominent Bolsheviks convicted 
and executed for treason. 
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ae tonne World War I, A few nations have disappeared, 


See May 3—Maxim Litvinov retires as Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, marking * 
end of Western orientation in Soviet 
diplomacy; Vyacheslav M. Molotov — 
succeeds him. « 


Aug. 24—Russia and Germany sign 10- 
year nonaggression pact. 


(For U.S.S.R. in World War II, the Cold War, 
and the U.N., see those sections.) 


1943 
May 15—3rd International (Comintern) 


dissolved in Moscow. 


1953 


sicians, mostly Jews; charges they 
plotted death of high Officials. 


Mar. 5—Stalin dies. 


Mar. 7—Moscow announces G. M. 
enkov succeeds Stalin as Premier; L. 
P. Beria is Minister of Interior; V. 
M. Molotov is Foreign Minister. 


Apr. 4—Russia frees 15 physicians ac- 
cused of plotting assassinations; no 
plot existed. 


July 10—Beria is jailed as traitor. 


July 15—Purge of Beria officials begins. — 


Sept. 13—Nikita S. Khrushchey becomes 
No. 2 man in Soviet hierarchy. 


RUSSIA 


CYPRUS ; 


Jan. 13—Russia arrests 9 Kremlin phy-= 


by Germany’s leaders; 


The Rise of Hitler 


HE CONSTITUTION of the Weimar Re- 
public never really was given a chance 
all fulminated 


4 against the Treaty of Versailles instead of 
¥ putting their house in order. When de- 


_ pression broke in 1930, Hitler’s star really 
_ began to rise; and he was put into power 


because the antidemocratic forces of Ger- 
_ many believed he could be their pawn. 
He quickly became their master—of the 
_ army, the industrialists, the great eastern 
_ land owners. 


Hitler destroyed the free unions and co- 


' operatives, began his terrible extermina- 
_ tion of the Jews, and co-ordinated the 


“whole domestic economy to serve the needs 


zOr an expanding military machine. War 


a frankly entered into his every calculation; 


tr 
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the “crimes” of the Versailles Treaty were. 
to be rectified; Germany’s “legitimate 
claims” for expansion to the east and over- 
seas must be recognized. 


The year 1936 was a turning point: 
then began those pressures in every direc- 
tion while the creation of the Axis for- 
mally gave him allies. The belief of British 
and French leaders that they could buy 
Hitler off was really idle; Munich repre- 
sented the failure of the West. Hitler had 
once again convinced the Germans they 
were the master race; the alliance with the 
U.S.S.R. was accepted despite the earlier 
crusade against communism; the attack on 
Poland was cheered. A great people needed 
war to strengthen itself and to purge the 
world of the unfit. 


1919 
Feb. i1—Friedrich Ebert, 


elected President. 

July 31—Weimar Constitution estab- 
lishes republic in Germany. 

Mar. 13-17—Kapp putsch by monarch- 
ists results in brief seizure of Berlin 
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government buildings; collapses as re- 
sult of general strike. 


1921 : 
Mar. 8—Allies occupy Dusseldorf, Duis- 


burg and Ruhrort because of German 
reparations default; Germany accepts 
(Continued on Page 33.) 
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1922 — | 
June 24—Rathenau, Liberal Foreign 
Minister, assassinated by Nationalists. 
Aug. 5—Mark begins to collapse because 
} of heavy reparations payments. 
1928 
ia Jan. 11—Ruhr occupied by French and 
"4 Belgian troops because of reparations 
|. default. 

Jan, 11—Printing of marks deepens 
economic and political crises reach- 
ing to France and England. 

Sept. 26—Passive resistance ends on 
pledge of American co-operation to 

aa avert collapse. 
Mi Nov. 8—11—Munich beer hall putsch led 


os - by Hitler put down; Hitler sentenced 
“ to 5 years, serves less than 1; writes 
3 Mein Kampf in jail. 

1924 


Be, Cth 9—Dawes Plan reorganizes Reichs- 
e , ank, reduces reparations and iends 
Germany gold to back up currency. 


925 
Apr. 26—Hindenburg elected President 
by minority vote; combined Socialist- 
Communist vote would have won. 


192 
‘dent. 18—Hindenburg repudiates Ger- 
man war guilt. 


29 

June 7—Young Plan establishes Bank 
for International Settlements; reduces 
reparations. 


930 
‘ July 16—Hindenburg authorizes budget 
i by decree; dissolves Reichstag because 
on of opposition. 
, Sept. 14—National Socialists (Nazis) 
et win 107 seats in Reichstag (previously 
y had 12); 2nd only to Social Demo- 
3 crats; Communists jump from 54 to 
77. Election ushers in period of Nazi- 
Communist clashes. 
1931 
May 11—Austrian Credit Anstalt falls; 
results in 6,000,000 unemployed by 
1932. 
1932 ig , 
May 30—Chancelicr Briining, Centrist, 
resigns; headed coalition cabinet since 
1930. 
May 31—Von Papen organizes Cabinet, 
excluding Nazis. 
ip July 31—Nazis elect 230 to Reichstag, 
j Socialists 133, Centrists 97, Commu- 
nists 89. 
Aug. 13—Hitler refuses Vice-Chancel- 
lorship; demands all or nothing. 
Sept. 12—President dissolves Reichstag. 
Nov. 6—Hlection fails to break dead- 
_ lock; Nazis lose. 2,000,000 votes. 
Nov. 17—Von Papen resigns. 
Dec, 2-—Von Schieicher forms Cabinet. 


| ultimatum, finances reparations 
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1933 d A ek 
Schleicher forced t 


Jan. 28—Von 
sign. 
Jan. 30--Hitler made Chancellor 
Germany by Hindenburg. i 
Feb. 11—German Reichstag burns; 
Communists accused. { 
Mar. 5—Reichstag elections give Nazis 


and their Nationalist allies 52% of 


popular vote. : - 

Mar. 23—Reichstag confers blanket 
powers on Hitler for 4 years; only 94 
(all Social Democrats) out of 648 — 
votes cast in opposition. , 

Mar. 28—Nazis boycott Jews; 
labels on ail Jewish stores. 

Oct. 14—Hitler bolts League of Nations. 

Nov, 12—92% of all voters cast ballots 
for Nazis in 1-party election; 3,000,- 
000 ballots declared invalid. 

1934 (Peg 
Jan. 10—Van der Lubbe, Dutch Com- 
munist, beheaded for Reichstag fire. 

Jan, 18—Nazis send ultimatum to En- 
gelbert Dollfuss, Austrian Chancellor. 

June 14—Germany declares 6-month 
moratorium on all foreign debts. 

June 30—Hitler “purge” kills Ernst 
Roehm and scores of other Nazi 
leaders. 

July 25—Dollifuss assassinated. 

Aug. 2—Hindenburg dies; Hitler he- 
comes absolute dictator of Germany. 

Déc. 3—France and Germany sign Saar 
treaty in Rome; Saar plebiscite on 
Jan. 13, 1935, is 90% for reunion with 
Germany; Saar is returned to Ger- 
many Mar. 1, 1935. 

1935 

Mar. 16—Hitler scraps Versailles Treaty, 
re-establishing universal military 
training in Germany. 

Mar. 27—Hitler demands union with 
Austria, part of Czechoslovakia; wants 
air force and navy. pot 

June 19—Anglo-German naval pact 
gives U-boat parity. 

Sept. 15—Nuremberg laws deprive Jews 
of citizenship by Nazis; ghettos re- 
vived; swastika becomes national flag. 


order 


1936 { 
Mar. 7-—Hitler sends German troops 


intO Rhineland, defying Versailles 
Treaty; scraps Locarno Pact. 

Mar. 10—France and Belgium insist 
on military sanctions against Ger- 
many. 

Mar. 29—Hitler receives 98.7% vote in 
German elections. 

Aug. 12—-Germany agrees to noninter- 
vention in Spain. 

Oct. 24—Germany and Italy agree to 
Fascist front against Europes. 

Nov, 18—Italy and Germany recognize 
Franco regime in Spain. 


Nov. 25—Japan signs anti-Comintern 
treaty with Germany (Axis). 

1937 
_ Jan. 2—Britain signs Mediterranean Ac- 
cord with Italy in effort to split 
Mussolini from Hitler. 

Jan. 30—Hitler scraps war-guilt clause 
of Versailles Treaty. 


May 3-5—Italy and Germany agree to 


help Franco fight on; attack Madrid Nov. 23—Jews fined 20% of all prop- 
anew. erty. 
Nov. 29—Britain and France agree to Dec. 6—Franco-German peace pact 
give Hitler colonies in exchange for signed. 
peace. 1939 
19388 Mar. 15—Hitler and troops’ enter 


Feb, 4—Hitler announces seizure of 
army control; Ribbentrop becomes 
Foreign Minister. 


Feb. 16—Austria, yielding to Hitler’s 
threats, puts Nazis in Cabinet. 


Mar. 4—Rev. Martin Nieméller impris- 
oned by Nazis. 


Mar. 21—Hitler strikes in Austria; Nazis 
selze government as German army 
moves in; Schuschnigg ousted. 


Apr. 10—Austrians claim 99.75% vote 
for Anschluss. 


July 4—50,000 jailed in Austria in 3% 
months of Nazi terror. 


Sept. 1—Hitler demands autonomy for 
Sudeten Germans. 


Sept. 5—Prague yields to Nazi pressure 
on nearly all demands. 


Sept. 19—Britain and France, after par- 
ley, urge Czechs to surrender Sude- 
tenland. 


Sept. 30—Britain, France, Italy, Ger- 
many in parley at Munich agree to 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia; 
Chamberlain returns to London with 
“Peace in our time.” 


Oct. 1—WNazi troops cross Czech border; 
Czechs yield to Polish demand for 
Teschen. 


Oct. 3—Hitler makes triumphant entry 
into Sudetenland. 


Oct. 5—Hitler forces Britain and France 
to yield more Czech territory in Bo- 
hemia, 


— ~~ ye 0 et 
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Nov. 2—Hungary gets slice of Czecho- 
slovakia. “' 
Nov. 10—Assassination of German en- 
yoy Ernst vom Rath in Paris by — 
Herschel Grynszpan looses Nazi wrath ~ 


against Jews over all Reich. a 


Nov. 13—Jews herded into camps; 
fined $400,000,000 because of vom ~ 
Rath assassination. y ia 


Prague. ; 

Mar. 16—Bohemia-Moravia becomes 
German protectorate; Hitler assumes 
protection of Slovakia; Hungary an- 
nexes Ruthenia. 


Mar. 22—Lithuania cedes Memel to 
Germany. 


Mar. 31—Britain and France pledge aid - 
if Poland resists Nazi attacks. 


Apr. 28—Hitler scraps war-renuncia- 
tion treaty with Poland and naval- 
limitations pact with Britain; de- 
mands Danzig; rebufis FDR’s peace 
plea. 


May 5—Poland refuses to yield Danzig 
to Hitler; offers to negotiate. 


May 22—Germany and Italy sign 10- 
year military pact. 


June 13—Himmler sent to crush Czech 
unrest. 


Aug. 19—Germany and Russia sign 
7-year trade agreement; sign 10-year 
nonagegression pact Aug. 24. 


Aug. 27—Hitler demands Danzig and 
Corridor; agrees Aug. 29 to negotiate 
with Poland and asks for Polish dele- 
gate by Aug. 30; considers negotiation 
plan rejected Aug. 31 when no Polish 
delegate appears; publishes 16-point 
peace plan, which Poland rejects. 

Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland and 
annexes Danzig; Britain and France 
give Hitler ultimatum. 


Sept. 3—Britain and France declare war 
on Germany. 
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VE ‘Unrrep cSapeds cannot blink away 
. its share of the responsibility for the 


orders the world over in the 1930s: for 

it refused to participate in the creation 

of an international machinery to preserve 
2 he peace. The depression of the decade 
and the rise of dictators in the Axis 

countries permitted adventurers to fish in 
3 troubled waters. Civil war was kept alive 


intervention; che League of Nations would 
not impose sanctions against Italy for its — 
assault on Ethiopia; the U. S. was willing — 
to halt Japan’s movement into Manchuria 
—but Britain held back. Undeclared war 
therefore raged in many quarters of the 
globe; it turned out to be a dress rehearsal — 
—as new weapons were being tested—for 
the war that swept the whole world in- 1939. 


ee 
_ Apr. 12—Municipal elections in Spain 
give Republicans overwhelming ma- 


jority. 
; Apr. 14—Alfonso XIII quits Spain with 
2 family; abdicates Apr. 14, 1931; Za- 
* Se mora (Republican) sets up provisional 
k government. 
Sept. 19—Japan seizes Mukden, Man- 
churia. 


Dec. 9—New Spanish Constitution 
yi adopted; provides for universal suf- 
; frage; secularizes state. 


32 
A Jan. 29—Japan invades Shanghai. 
: Feb. 18—Manchuria renamed Manchu- 
: kuo; declared independent but is 


actually Japanese puppet state. 
1933 
; Mar. 4—Capital of Jehol falis to Japa- 
nese. 
1934 
Mar. 1—Henry Pu-yi becomes Emperor 
_ Kang Teh of Manchukuo. 
Oct. 6—Catalonia secedes from Spain; 
Reds riot; civil war threatens. 
Dec. 5—Italians and Ethiopians clash 
on Somaliland frontier. 
Dec. 29—Japan denounces 1922 naval 
treaty. 


1935 ; 
June 10—China yields to Japan in 


north; surrenders rule over Peiping, 
Tientsin. 

Oct. 2—Ethiopia invaded by Italy. 

Oct. 3—Italians bomb Adowa; 1,700 re- 
ported dead. 


‘i ap ie 16—Spanish Popular Front (Re- 
A publicans, Socialists, Syndicalists) win 
decisive victory in parliamentary elec- 
tion, 
Feb. 26—Army seizes power in Japan; 
Tokyo under martial law. 
Mar. 1—10,000 Ethiopians slain; 2 
armies routed. 
May 5—Italian army occupies Addis 
- Ababa; war is over, 
May 9—Ethiopia formally annexed to 


| aly. 


July 1—Britain and France refuse to 
recognize conquest of Ethiopia. | Be fe 

July 19—Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
and rebel force land in Spain from 
North Africa, starting civil war. 

Aug. 12—Germany agrees to noninter- 
vention in Spain. 


Sept. 4—Spanish Popular Front, includ- — 
ing Catalan and Basque Nationalists, 
reorganized in Madrid under Largo 
Caballero (Socialist) ; anarchist a bar 
dicalists join in November. : 

Oct. 1—Gen. Franco appointed Chief 
(Caudillo) of Spanish Siate. sh 

Nov. 18—Iitaly and Germany rokpeeaien 
Franco’s regime in Spain; Russia 
sends equipment and advisers to aid 
Loyalists. gee 

1937 

Jan. 4—10,000 troops from Italy land in 
Spain. 

Feb. 23—1,400 Ethiopians executed for 
attack on Gen. Rodolfo Graziani. 

May 3-5—Italy and Germany agree to 
help Franco fight on and attack Ma- satay 
drid. ae 

May 31—4 German warships bombard Gee 
Almeria. 

Aug. 1—Japanese thrust south toward 7 
Nanking, after quelling North Cui, 
to widen “incident war’; Central 
China in panic; Japanese sack Nan- 
king Dec. 10. 

1938 

May 12—France and Britain recognize 
Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia. 

June 20—France closes frontier at be- 
hest of Britain, halting aid to Spanish 
Loyalists. 


1989 z 
Jon. 26-—-Barcelona yields; Loyalists flee 


to North. 
Feb. 27—Franco officially recognized by 
France and England. 
Mar. 28-—Madrid surrenders to Franco; 
Spanish Civil War ends Mar. 29. 
Apr. 7—Italian troops invade Albania. 
May 20—italian and German forces 
withdraw from Spain. 


World War II 


trLeR had planned his grand campaign 

with impressive skill: he gained time 
for his invasion of Poland through his 
alliance with Russia; he bought time in 
the West through the “phony” war. With 
Poland conquered, he turned on France, 
and by May of 1940 it had fallen. Britain, 
however, stood firm despite the great 
havoc of the Blitz; Hitler’s generals 
warned him that landings from the sea 
would fail. Now he swung east, cynically 
repudiating his treaty with the Russians— 
and was at the gates of Moscow before 
winter. 


But there were two miscalculations: 
Russia held; and America’s lend-lease pro- 
gram was beginning to pour desperately 
needed supplies to Britain, Russia, and the 
other powers standing off Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. 


Now Japan tried to eliminate the U. S., 
and almost did so by the surprise attack of 
Pearl Harbor when a good part of the 


American fleet was immobilized. Japan 
drove south and east, overextending its 
lines but containing a large part of the 
American military strength. Up to 1943 our 
action in the East was defensive, for it had 
been agreed among the Allies that Europe 
had to be won first. Supplies through 
lend-lease built up the resistance of Brit- 
ain, Free France, Russia; and when the 
Russians won their great victory at Stalin- 
grad and American armies landed in 
Africa, Italy, and France, Hitler was done. 

Then MacArthur, covered by a new and 
large American navy and air fleet, was abl 
to move north; and it was only a matte 
of time, too, as far as Japan was con- 
cerned. The Germans accepted uncondi- 
tional surrender in May 1945, following 
Hitler’s suicide; the Japanese did similarly 
in August, following the dropping of the 
atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. ~ 
A new century of peace was to open up; 
but peace among the Allies lasted about a 
year. 


1939 
Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland and 
annexes Danzig; Britain and France 
give Hitler ultimatum to stop hos- 
tilities. 


Sept. 3—Britain and France declare war 
on Germany. 

Sept. 5—U. S. proclaims neutrality. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 18—Nazi and Russian armies meet 
at Brest-Litovsk, Poland. 

Sept. 19—Hitler offers peace if Britain 
and France accept his territorial gains. 

sept. 27—Warsaw surrenders. 

Sept, 28—Nazi-Soviet pact signed; par- 
titions Poland. 

Oct. 9—Germans capture U. S. ship 
City of Flint and take it to Russia; 
Russia releases it Oct. 20. 

Oct. 14—British battleship Royal Oak 
sunk; 800 lives lost. 

Nov. 30—Russia attacks Finland from 
land, sea, air; bombs Helsinki. 

Dec. 17—Graf Spee scuttled off Monte- 
video by Hitler order after fleeing 
British warships. 

1940 

Mar. 13—Soviet-Finnish war ends at 
noon; Karelian peninsula and Viipuri 
go to Russia. 

Apr. 9—Nazis 
Norway; 


invade Denmark and 
Copenhagen occupied. 


36 


Apr. 15—British land in Norway to ~ 
combat Nazis; capture Narvik. 

May 10—Nazis invade Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg. 

May 10—Chamberlain resigns as Prime 
Minister; Churchill takes over. 

May 13—Churchill, in historic address, 
tells Britain the war means “blood, 
toil, tears and sweat.” 

May 14—Dutch surrender. 

May 16—Germans rush into France. 


May 28—King Leopold surrenders Bel- 
gian army; Cabinet disowns him. 


May 28—Dunkerque evacuation begins; 
% of British army rescued by May 
31; tanks and material lost. 


June 9—Norway surrenders. 

June 10—Italy declares war on France 
and Britain; invades France. 

June 15—Germans enter Paris; city un- 
defended. : 


June 15—Russia seizes Lithuania; 
seizes Latvia and Estonia June 17. 


June 22—France and Germany sign 
Surrender at Compiégne. 


June 28—Russia seizes Bessarabia from 
Rumania. 


July 12—Britain and Russia sign 20- 
year mutual-aid pact. 


Aug. 8—German Luftwaffe launches all- 


out attack on England. as 
\ 


oF 


1941 
J 


"Sept. 6—King Carol of Rumania ab- 


dicates. 

Sept. 7—Vichy government arrests Gen. 
Gamelin, Paul Reynaud, Edouard 
Daladier. 

Sept. 14—Italians invade Egypt from 
Libya. 


_ Sept. 23-25—Dakar beats off British- 


French sea attacks; thwarts De 
Gaulle’s invasion attempt. 

Sept. 27—Germany, Italy, Japan sign 
10-year military pact, forming “Axis.” 

Oct, 7—German troops occupy Rumania. 

Oct. 23—Hitler and Franco meet at 
Hendaye. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

Nov. 11—British smash Italian fleet at 
Taranto. 

Nov. 12-13—Molotoy, in Berlin, dis- 
cusses Russia’s place in “New Order.” 

Nov. 14—Nazis bomb Coventry, Eng- 
land; historic city in ruins. 

Nov. 17—Italians driven off Greek soil. 


Nov. 20—Hungary joins Axis. 


an. 22—British take Tobruk. 

Feb. 26—Britain wins all Somaliland 
in East Africa. 

Mar. 1—Bulgaria joins Axis; Nazi troops 
move in. 

Mar. 15—Nazis move into Balkans; 
Britain rushes troops to Greece. 

Mar. 25—Yugoslavia joins Axis, touch- 
ing off riots and revolt; government 
flees. 

Apr. 6—Germany marches on Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. 

Apr, i13—Belgrade falls; 
Yugoslavs take to hills. 

Apr. 13—Russia and Japan sign 5-year 
neutrality pact. 

Apr. 17—Yugoslavia surrenders; Gen. 
Mikhailovic continues guerrilla war- 
fare; Tito leads left-wing guerrillas. 
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1,100 MILLION 


nants of British army quit Greece. 

May 10—Rudolf Hess, Nazi Deputy 
Fuhrer, lands in Scotland by plane, 

May 11—Worst London air raid; 1,486 
lives lost. 

May 19—Italian forces in Ethiopia sur- 
render to British. 

May 20—Nazis launch airborne invasion 
of Crete. 
May 24—HMS Hood, largest British 
warship, sunk by Nazi battleship 
Bismarck; Bismarck sunk by British 

naval and air attack May 27. 

June 1—Crete overrun by Nazis. 

June 22—Hitler launches attack on 
Russia. 

July 12—Nazis break “Stalin Line”; fan 
out towards Kiev, Moscow, Leningrad. 

July 20—British broadcast calls for “V 
for Victory” campaign. 

Aug. 12—Pétain summons France to 
full support of Hitler; backs war on 
Russia, 

Aug. 20—Russians blow up Dnieper 
dam as Nazis sweep across Ukraine. 

Aug. 28—TIran yields to British-Soviet 
troops; agrees to protective occupa- 
tion. 

Sept. 8—Leningrad encircled by Nazis; 
siege begins. 

Oct. 3—Hitler announces Russia is de- 
feated and will never rise again. 

Oct. 16—Japanese Cabinet falls in crisis; 
Tojo, army firebrand, is new Premier. 

Nov. 3—Nazis overrun Crimea and head 
for Sevastopol. 

Nov. 12—Russians halt Nazis at gates 
of Moscow. 

Dec. 1—Japan moving troops in Indo- 
China; British fleet reaches Singapore. 

Dec. 7—Japan attacks Pearl Harbor, 

Philippines, Guam, forcing U. S. into 

war; Pacific Fleet crippled. 


260 MILLION 


1) MILLION | 


Apr. 27—Nazi tanks enter Athens; rem- 


Dec, 8—Both Houses vote war on Japan, 
with one Republican representative 
dissenting; Britain declares war on 
Japan. 

Dec. 8—Berlin announces drive on Mos- 
cow is off for winter. 

Dec. 9—Japanese invade Malaya. 


Dec. 10-—-Japanese land on northern 
Luzon. 

Dec. 10—Japanese planes sink British 
battleships Prince of Wales and Re- 
nown off Malaya. 

Dec. 11—Germany and Italy declare 
war on U. S.; Congress declares war 
on those countries. 

Dec. 12—Japanese seize Guam; attack 
Midway and Wake. 

Dec. 20—MacArthur made full General; 
Adm. King given top U. S. Naval 
command. 

Dec. 21—Hitler ousts Field Marshal 
Walther von Brauchitsch; takes su- 
preme command with rank of Field 
Marshal, 

Dec, 22—Churchill at White House for 
war parleys. 

Dec. 25—Hong Kong falls to Japan. 

. Dec. 27—Japanese bomb open city of 
Manila. 
1942 

Jan. 2—MacArthur gives up Manila; 
fights on for Bataan and Corregidor. 

Jan. 26—U. S. troops land in Northern 
Treland. 

Jan. 31—1st U. S. Navy task force at- 
tack on Marshall and Gilbert Islands. 

Feb. 15—British surrender Singapore. 

Feb. 28—Japanese invade Java. 

Mar. 8—Japanese land on New Guinea 
at Salamaua and Lae. 


Mor, 17—MacArthur arrives in Australia 
from Philippines; promises “I will 


return.” 
Apr. 9—U. S. forces on Bataan sur- 
render. 
Apr. 14—lLaval becomes Premier of 
France. 


Apr. 18—Tokyo bombed by JU, S. planes 
led by Maj. James H. Doolittle from 
carrier Hornet. 


fay 4-9—Japanese fleet defeated with 
heavy loss in Battle of Coral Sea, 
carrier-plane action, 


May 6—Gen. Wainwright surrenders 
Corregidor. 


May 30—Over 1,000 RAF planes smash 
Cologne in war’s mightiest raid. 


June 4-6—U. S. Pacific Fleet stops Jap- 
anese sea power in crucial Battle of 
Midway. 


June 10—Lidice, Czech., razed; all males 
put to death in Nazi terror following 
Heydrich assassination. 


June 12—Japanese land on Attu 
Aleutians. ~ - 

Aug. 7—U. S. Marines land in Solo-— 
mons, first step on road to Tokyo. AG 

Sept. 12—-Russians halt Nazis at Stalin=- 
grad; more than million engaged in 
crucial siege. 

Oct. 24—Montgomery attacks Rommel’s ~ 
El Alamein line in Egypt. M4 

Nov. 8—U. S. and Britain land great 
army in French North Africa. 

Nov. 11—Nazis begin occupation of all 
France. 

Nov. 13-15—U. S. smashes Japanese 
armada in Solomons. 

Nov. 18—Pétain makes Laval dictator 
of France. 

Nov. 27—French scuttle main part of 
fleet at Toulon to save it from Nazis, 


i 
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: 


43 
Jan, 14—24—Casablanca Conference: { 


Churchill and FDR agree on uncon- — 
ditional-surrender goal. ‘ 

Jan. 18—Russians announce breaking 
of 17-month Leningrad siege. 

Jan. 27—First all-U. S. air raids over 
Reich. 

Jan. 31—German 6th Army reported 
virtually destroyed at Stalingrad; ~ 
turning point of war in Russia. 

Feb. 9—Japanese evacuate Guadalcanal. 

Feb. 11—Hisenhower made full Gen- 
eral; will command Allied armies in 
North Africa. 

Feb. 16—Russians take Kharkov. 

Mar. 2-3—Japanese lose 10 warships, { 
12 transports as Allied planes smash 
convoy in Battle of Bismarck Sea. 

Apr. 17—Reports tell of Nazi annihila-_ 
tion of 2 million European Jews by 
gas chambers and mass executions. 

May 7—Americans take Bizerte; British 
take Tunis, 


May i1i—Americans iand on Attu in 
Aleutians. 

May 12—Remnants of Nazis trapped on 
Cape Bon, ending war in Africa. 


May 15—38rd International (Comintern) 
dissolved in Moscow. 


June 30—MacArthur makes landings F 
at New Guinea. 


July 9—Allies invade Sicily. 

July 25—Mussolini deposed; King and 
Badoglio rule Italy. 

Aug. 17—Sicily conquest complete as 
Messina is captured. 


Sept. 8—Italy’s unconditional surrender 
announced. 


Sept. 9—Mark Clark’s 5th Army invades 
Italy at Salerno. 


Sept. 10—-Nazis seize Rome. 
Oct. 13—Italy declares war on Ger- 


iaeeanhy eb 


Oct. 19-Nov. 1—Moscow Conference: 
Hull, Eden, Molotov pledge unity to 
win war and establish world organiza- 
tion; promise democratic Italy and 
free Austria. 

Nov. 6—Russians retake Kiev. 

Nov. 20—Marines land at Tarawa and 
other Gilbert islets. 

Nov. 22-26—Cairo Conference: FDR, 
Churchill, Chiang Kai-shek pledge 
defeat of Japan, free Korea. 

Nov. 28—Dec. 1—Teheran Conference: 
FDR, Churchill, Stalin agree on in- 
vasion plans. 

Dec. 24—Eisenhower named to com- 
mand invasion of Europe. 

Dec. 26—Nazi pocket battleship Scharn- 
horst sunk by British off northern 
Norway. 


Jan. 4—Russian army over Polish line. 

Jan. 22—Allied troops land behind Ger- 
man lines at Anzio near Rome. 

Jan. 31—Marines and Army troops land 
on Kwajalein atoll in Marshalls. 

Mar. i9—Russians reach Rumanian 
border. 

June 4—Rome falls to Allies. 

June 6—U. S., British and Canadian 
forces land in France (D-Day). 

June 11—Russians open drive against 
Finland. 

June 15—New B-29 Superfortresses 
bomb Japan for 1st time. 

June 15—Germans begin robot-bomb 
attacks on England. 

June 26—Cherbourg falls to Allies. 

July 3—Minsk, last great Russian city 
held by Nazis, falls to Russians. 

July 20—Hitler wounded in bomb plot. 

July 20—U. S. forces land on Guam. 

Aug. 15—Allies land in southern France. 

Aug. 25—Paris freed by U. S. and 
French troops. 

Sept. 4—Antwerp and Brussels fall to 
Allies. 

Sept. 4—Finns quit war; ask Germans 
to leave. 

Sept. 11—Americans enter Germany. 

Sept. 14—Marine ist Division lands in 
Palau. 

Sept. 17—Allied airborne army lands in 
Netherlands. 

Sept. 24—-Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
invaded by Red Army. 

Oct. 13—Russians capture Riga, capital 
of Latvia. 

Oct. 20—U. S. troops invade Philippines. 

Oct. 28—Bulgaria signs Soviet armistice 
terms. 

Dec. 16—German counteroffensive 
launched in Belgium (Battie of the 
Bulge). 


Dec. 24—Americans temporarily halt 
Nazis on 9th day with help of -7,000- 
plane raid. 


1945 


Jan. 12—German line crumbies; Allies 
regain 100 sq. mi. in “Bulge.” 


Jan. 17—Russians take Warsaw by en- 
circlement. : 
Feb. 3—U. S. troops enter Manila. 


Feb. 5—U.S. 3rd Army smashes through 
Siegfried Line. 


Feb. 7—Russians reach outer defenses 


of Berlin. 


Feb. 12—Big 3 at Yalta agree to disarm 


Germany forever. 

Feb. 13—Russians take Budapest after 
50-day siege. 

Feb. 19—U. S. Marines land on Iwo 
Jima. 

Feb. 23—Marines raise flag on Mt. 
Suribachi. 

Feb. 24—Egypt declares war on Axis; 
Egyptian Premier assassinated. 

Mar. 10—B-29s begin incendiary raids 
on Japan; set great fires in Tokyo. 

Mar. 16—Iwo Jima, toughest Pacific 
Island, falls to U. S. after 25-day 
assault. 

Mar. 22—Patton’s 3rd Army crosses 
Rhine. 

Mar. 30—Russians take Danzig. 

Apr. 1—U. S. 10th Army invades Oki- 
nawa. 

Apr. 13—Russians take Vienna; seize 
120,000 Nazis. 

Apr. 25—U. N. parley opens at San 
Francisco. 

Apr. 25—Americans and Russians meet 
on Elbe. 

Apr. 26—Bremen falls to British. 

Apr. 26—Pétain captured at French 
border. 

Apr. 28—Mussolini and mistress, Clara 
Petacci, killed at Lake Como. — 

Apr. 29—35,000 inmates of Dachau con- 
centration camp freed by U. S, forces. 

Apr. 30—Soviet flag raised over Reichs- 
tag in Berlin. 

May 1—Grand Adm. Karl Doenitz takes 
command in Germany; announces 
death of Hitler. 

May 2—Berlin falls. 

May 7—Germany surrenders uncondi- 
tionally at 2:41 a.m., French time. 
May 23—Doenitz and aides seized; 
Himmler commits suicide by poison. 
June 14—Nazi For. Min. Von Ribben- 

trop seized in Hamburg. 

June 21—Okinawa won by 10th Army. 

July 21—U. S. serves Japan with un- 
conditional-surrender notice. 

July 26—Attlee replaces Churchill at 
Potsdam after British elections. 
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Aug. 2—Potsdam parley agrees on Ger- 
man reparations and peace prelimi- 
naries. 

Aug. 6—Hiroshima blasted by atomic 
bomb. 


Aug. 8—Russia declares war on Japan. 

Aug. 9—Nagasaki hit by atomic bomb. 

Aug. 14—Japan accepts surrender terms; 
MacArthur to direct occupation. 

Sept. 2—Japanese sign surrender terms 
aboard battleship Missouri in Tokyo 
Bay (V-J Day). 

Oct. 15—laval executed. 


1946 
Jan. 3—William Joyce (Lord Haw-Haw 
on German radio) hanged in London 
as traitor. 


Apr. 3—Lt. Gen. Homma executed; or- 
dered Bataan Death March. 


July i5—Yugoslavia condemns Gen. 
Mikhailovic; executed 2 days later. x 


Sept. 30—10 Nazi leaders found guilty. 
of war crimes at Nuremberg; 11 con- | 
demned to death; 7 jailed; 3 (Von — 
Papen, Schact, Fritszche) acquitted 
Oct, 1. 


Oct. 16—Goering commits suicide with 
cyanide of potassium a few hours be- 
fore 10 other Nazis are executed. 


1948 ; 
Nov. 12—Tojo and 6 other Japanese 
war criminals sentenced to hang 
Dec. 23; 16 others get life terms 
after 214-year trial. 


1949 
June 7—U. S. hangs 7 Nazi war crim- © 
inals, last of 275 sentenced to death 
in 1946-47. 


TROUBLED AREAS—Israel (below, left) had a truce with its Arab neighbors, but no 

peace treaty. Trieste (right) was claimed by both Italy and Yugoslavia. Its Zone A was ~ 

occupied by American and British troops; Zone B by Yugoslavia. (For other troubled 
areas, see Pages 54-55.) 
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aggression. The U.S.S.R. made solemn com- 


disorders in France, Italy, 


ato Manchuria and Mongolia. 


- In 1947, America realized that there was 
war in a good part of the world; but it was 


@ “cold war.” The “Truman doctrine” of 


1947 offered help to Greece and Turkey 


Cold War 


3 Took about a year for the Western 
&# Powers to learn that “peace” to the 
U.S.S.R. meant the opportunity to spread 
he influence of communism either by 
‘infiltration or direct assistance or open 


mitments at Yalta and Potsdam, and 
through its membership in the United 
Nations. This did not prevent Communists 
—with the aid of Russia—from fomenting 
: and Greece, 
“and also in the Far East. Again—with 
Russian aid—Communists seized power in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Albania, Hungary, 
“Rumania, and Bulgaria; and the satellite 
ates were created. Russia itself moved 


against the Communists. The Marshall 
Plan of the same year offered loans and 
grants to nations seeking their economic 
rehabilitation to strengthen their own de- 
Tenses against communism. Meanwhile 
China had gone Red; and in 1950, the 
North Korean Communists (backed up by 
Russia and China) challenged the West 
by their invasion of South Korea. The 
world’s fate hung in the balance; and then 
the decision of President Truman to sup- 
port the U. N. to the full to check aggres- 
sion decided events for many years. For 
the “cold war” did not become a “hot 
war” in the sense that arms universally 
were taken up. And the “cold war” goes on 
because the West is on the alert—through 
the creation of the North Atlantic Com- 
munity and talks of a European Defense 
Community—while the Russians and their 
satellites maintain their pressures. 


1945 
Feb. 4-11—-Yalta Agreement signed by 


FDR, Churchill, Stalin (see p. 343); 
agree to form Polish provisional gov- 
ernment of national unity with free 
elections. 

Apr. 29—Soviet sponsors Renner (So- 
cial Democrat) government in Austria. 

May 16—Molotov discloses 16 Polish 
underground leaders arrested for 

— anti-Red activities. 

June 28—Polish government under Rus- 
sian influence established, despite pro- 
tests of government-in-exile. 

July 5—U. S. and Britain recognize 
Polish provisional government in 
place of government-in-exile. 

Nov. 15—Truman, Attlee, Mackenzie 
King decide in Washington conference 
that atom-bomb secrets will not be 
shared until U. N. adopts control 
plan. 

Dec. 27—Moscow Conference, attended 
by Byrnes, Moiotov and Bevin, makes 
preliminary plans for atomic-energy 

/ control, peace treaties and Korea. 


7 

(1946 : 
_ Jan. 28—U. S. rebukes Polish Commu- 
nists for rigging election. 

Apr. 29—U. S. proposes treaty with 
Britain, Russia, France to keep Ger- 
many disarmed 25 years; Russia cool 
to idea. 

May 31—U. S. and Britain demand free 
elections in Rumania. 

June 30—Polish Reds exclude opposi- 
tion from political activity. 


ee 


Spee Fo 


July 29—Britain accepts U. S, proposal 
for economic co-operation between 
their German occupation zones. 

Oct. 20—Mikolajezyk discloses wide- 
spread arrest and execution of Polish 
Peasant-party members. 

Dec. 19—Fighting breaks out in Indo- 
China as French refuse to accede to 
Communist demands. 

1947 

Jan. 19—Polish Communists win elec- 
tion victory. 

Feb. 10—Peace treaties for Italy, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Finland 
signed in Paris. 

Mar. 4—Russia rejects U. S. plan for 
U. N. atomic-energy control. 


Mar. 10—Big 4 Council of Foreign Min- 


isters meet in Moscow to draw up 
treaties for Germany and Austria; 
fail to agree. : 

Mar. 12—Truman asks Congress for 
$400 million to save Greece and Tur- 
key from Communist expansion (Pol- 
icy of Containment). 

May 4—Socialist Premier Ramadier 
ejects Communists from French Cah- 
inet. 

May 23—U. N. Commission finds Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Albania guilty of 
aiding Greek guerrillas. 

June 5—Secy. of State Marshall says 
U. S. may have to spend billions to 
put Europe on its feet economically 
(Marshall Plan). 


July 12—Paris conference on Marshall 


4i 


Plan attended by 16 nations (8 boy- 
cott it at behest of Russia); an- 
nounce Sept. 22 that Europe will 
need $15.81 billion from U.S. in next 
4 years. 

Aug. 31i—Communists in Hungary con- 
trol 60% of, legislature with only 
20% of votes. 

Oct, 5—Moscow announces formation of 
new 9-nation Communist Information 
Bureau (Cominform); aimed at U. 8S. 
“imperialism.” 

Dee. 30—King Michael abdicates; Ru- 
mania declared “People’s Republic.” 


48 
Feb. 23—Communists seize power in 


Czechoslovakia. 


Mar. 6—Western Allies agree on in- 
ternational control of Ruhr. 


Mar, 10—Czech For. Min. Jan Masaryk 
plunges to death; Czech Communists 
say it was suicide. 

Mar. 17—Truman asks Congress to re- 
vive draft to forestall Russian aggres- 
sion. 


Mar. i7—Britain, France, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Luxemburg sign 50-year 
treaty of alliance. 

Apr. 18-19—Communists beaten in 


Italian elections; win 31% of vote; 
Christian Democrats win 49%. 


' June 7—BeneS resigns as Czech Presi- 


dent rather than sign new Commu- 
nist Constitution. 


June 17—Britain and France agree to 
set up separate state of West Ger- 
many under control of Western Allies. 

June 19—Russia stops rail and road 
trafic between Berlin and Western 
occupation zones; American, British, 
French isolated in city. 


June 21—Airlift begins; brings sup- 
plies to isolated West Berlin; ends 
May 12, 1949, Russia yielding. 

June 28—Cominform denounces Pre- 
mier Tito of Yugoslavia. 


July 1—Russians withdraw from Allied 
Kommandatura (4-power government 
of Berlin). 


Oct. 26—5 European Western Union 
nations ask U. S. and Canada to join 
in North Atlantic military alliance. 


Oct. 30—Chinese Reds clear Manchuria 
of nationalist troops. 


1949 


Jan. 25—Soviet sets up Council of 
Mutual Economic Assistance to coun= 
terbalance Marshall Plan. 


Feb. 8—Hungary sentences Cardinal 
Mindszenty to life imprisonment for 
treason. 


Mar, 8—Bulgaria sentences 4 Protestant 
clergymen to life imprisonment as 
spies for U. S. 


Apr. 4—12 nations sign North Atlantic 
Treaty (see p. 345). 


* 
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May 8—West Germans, at Bonn, ap- 

prove Constitution for federal re- 
public. : 


June 1—Czechoslovakia takes over con= 
trol of Catholic Church. } 


June 20—Council of Foreign Ministers 
adjourns without agreement on uni- 
fying Germany. 

July 13—Pope decrees excommunica- 
tion for Catholics who are aggressive 
Communists, : 

July 21—Senate (82-13) ratifies North | 
Atlantic Treaty. 

Aug. 8—12-nation Council of Europe 
holds ist meeting in Strasbourg, 
France, to promote European unity. 

Sept. 8—U. S. grants $20-million loan 
to Tito to help Yugoslavia avoid 
Russian domination. 

Sept. 12—West German Republic elects 
Theodor Heuss ist President; Konrad 
Adenauer becomes Chancellor Sept. 
15. 

Oct. 11—Government of East Germany 
elects Wilhelm Pieck ist President. 


Oct. 16—Greek rebels announce end of 
civil war. 


1950 


Feb. 21—Hungary sentences Robert A. 
Vogeler, Jr., U. S. businessman who 
“confessed” to spying in Hungary, to 
15 years; released Apr. 28, 1951, after 
17 months, . 

May 23—Western Allies demand dis- 
solution of East German police mili- 
tia created by Russia; say it is be- 
ginning of new German army. 


June 20—6-nation conference to pool ® 
Europe’s coal and steel (Schuman 
Plan) opens in Paris. 

June 25—North Koreans cross 38th 
parallel to invade South Korea. 

Sept. 19—U. S., Britain, France pledge 
to fight if West Germany is attacked. 

Dec. 16—Truman proclaims state of 
emergency; names Charles Edward 
Wilson Director of Mobilization. 

Dec. 19—Truman names Eisenhower 
Supreme commander of North At- 
lantic Treaty forces in Europe. 


1951 


Mar. 19—6 nations initial Schuman 


Plan to pool European coal and steel 
market. 


Apr. 4—Senate approves dispatch of 4 
Army divisions to Europe; tells Tru- 
man to send no more without Con- 
gressional consent. 


Apr. 23—Czechoslovakia jails AP man, 
William N. Oatis, on charges of hos- 
tile activities; Oatis ‘confesses” 
July 2 to spying; sentenced July 4 
to 10 years; released May 17, 1953. 

Sept. 20—North Atlantic Council, meet- 
ing at Ottawa, votes to admit Greece 
and Turkey. ; 
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_ Oct. 10—Mutual Security Act signed; 
| establishes agency to administer eco- 
¥ nomic, military, technical aid to 
uy NATO nations. 

Wov. 28—NATO Conference in Rome 

5 a ends after decision on i00 divisions 

; by 1954. 

1952 

Feb. 19—French National Assembly ap- 
proves European army project. 

Mar. 23—Truman allocates $4.3 million 
to aid escapees from behind Iron 
Curtain. 

May 26—Western Allies and West Ger- 
many sign Peace Contract at Bonn. 

May 27—6 nations sign European De- 
fense Community Treaty at Paris. 

June i16—Schuman Plan (European 
Coal-Steel Community) formally ap- 

_ proved by Italy, completing ratifica- 
tion by all 6 participating nations; 
goes into effect Feb. 10, 1953. 

July i—Senate (77-5) ratifies West 
German Peace Contract; U. S. first to 
ratify. 

Oct. 3—Russia demands recall of U. S. 
Amb. George F. Kennan. 

Oct. 5—19th All-Soviet Communist 
Party Congress opens in Moscow; 
Malenkov says U. S. will “wreck the 
peace.” 

1953 
| Jan. 7—Truman warns Stalin U. S. has 
developed hydrogen bomb. 

Jan. 27—Dulles, in 1st speech as Secy. 
of State, warns European nations they 
must achieve unity. 

Feb. 2—Eisenhower announces deneu- 
tralization of Formosa, allowing. Chi- 
ang Kai-shek to raid Communist 
China. 

Feb. 10—European Coal-Steel Commu- 
nity begins to function. 


Feb. 25—Chiang Kai-shek abrogates 
1945 friendship treaty with U.S.S.R. 


Mar. 6—Malenkov succeeds Stalin (died 
March 5) as Russian Premier. 


—ECONOMIC STRENGTH- NATO VS. SOVIET BLOC 


Mar. 10—Russian jet planes shoot down 
U. S. jet over Germany. 

Mar. 14—American bomber attacked by 
Russian jet plane 25 mi. off Kam- 
chatka; fires back, returns safely. 

Mar. 15—Malenkov says there are no 
controversial issues that cannot be 
solved peacefully. 

Mar. 19—West German Bundestag rati- 
fies European Defense Community 
treaty; 1st to do so. 

Apr. 25—NATO council confers in Paris; 
sets goal for 1953. 

May ii—Churchill calls for early Hast- 
West conference of heads of state; 
U. S. says (May 13) that Russia must 
first prove good faith. 

May 16—William N. Oatis, AP reporter, 
freed by Czechs after 2 years in prison 
for espionage. 

June 4—¥inal atomic blast in 11 test 
explosions in Nevada is twice as pow- 
erful as that in Hiroshima. 

June 17—HEast Berliners rise against 
Communist rule; quelled by tanks. 
July 12—Russia rejects U. S. offer of 

free food for East Germany. 

July 13—Congress completes action on 
U. S. aid bill; calls for cutting off-all--_— 
foreign aid by June 30, 1956, and for 
ending military aid a year later. 

July 14—Big 3 Foreign Ministers, end- 
ing Washington conference, invite 
Molotov to 4-power Foreign Ministers 
conference in early fall to discuss 
German unification and Austrian 
peace treaty. 

July 27—120,000 East Germans cross to 
West Berlin for gift food. 

July 31—Russia reveals its planes shot 
down U. S. bomber (July 29) in 
Vladivostok area. 

Aug. 17—Hungary frees Edgar Sanders, 
British business man who was jailed 
with Robert A. Vogeler in 1949. 

Aug. 20—Moscow announces explosion 
of hydrogen “device.” 

Aug. 31—AEC reveals Russia set off an- 
other atomic explosion. 


JUNE 25,1950 SEPT, 14,1950 


MANCHURIA 


NOV.25,1950 JULY 27,1953 


Korea 


OREFA, an independent kingdom in an- 

cient times, was placed under Chinese 
sovereignty in 1627, and was annexed by 
Japan in 1910. At the end of World War ITI 
in 1945, Russian troops occupied the north- 
ern half of Korea down to the 38th parallel, 
and U. S. troops occupied the southern 
half. 


Russia set up a puppet government, 
which, on May 1, 1948, proclaimed jurisdic- 
tion over the whole country. Its capital 
was Pyongyang. With U. N. supervision, 
elections were held in South Korea, and 
the Republic of Korea was proclaimed, 
with Seoul as capital, Aug. 15, 1948. 


Russia announced on Jan. 1, 1949, that 
its occupation troops had been withdrawn 
from North Korea. The U. S. withdrew its 
last troops from South Korea on June 29, 
1949. 


Early on the morning of Sunday, June 
25, 1950, Korean time, the Communist 
North Korean army invaded the Republic 
of Korea, attacking southward across the 
88th parallel. This was Saturday after- 
moon, June 24, New York time. 


In the following chronology, Korean 
dates are used for events that took place 


there, American dates for events that took 
place here. 


1950 
June 25—-North Koreans invade Re- 
public of Korea. 


June 27—Truman orders U. S. air and 
sea aid to South Koreans. 


June 28—Reds capture Seoul. 


July 1—Battalion of U. S. 24th Infantry 
Division flown to Korea. 


July 5—U. S. troops battle Reds south 
of Seoul. 


44 


July 8—Gen. MacArthur named Supreme 
Commander for U. N. by Truman. 


(During the rest of July, the small 
American forces were swept back in retreat 
down the peninsula, along with South. 
Korean troops.) 


Aug. 3—Allied forces set up Pusan per- 
imeter defense behind Naktong. 


Sept. 6—Reds capture Pohang, high 
point of their offensive that failed to 
drive U. N. forces out of Korea. 


Sept. 15—U. S. 10th Corps makes am- 


phibious landing at Inchon, port for } 
Seoul, cutting behind North Korean 


army. 

Sept. 26—MacArthur announces capture 
of Seoul. 

Oct. 8—U. S. 1st Cavalry make ist 


crossing of 38th parallel into North 
Korea. 


Oct. 14—Truman and MacArthur meet 
on Wake Island. 


Oct. 19—Aliies capture Pyongyang. 

Oct, 25—Chinese Communists inter- 
vene in Korea by crossing Yalu River 
from Manchuria. 

Oct. 30—South Korean troops reach 
Manchurian border; are beaten back. 


Nov. 6—MacArthur discloses Chinese 
Communist troops have entered 
Korean war against U. N. 


Nov. 21—U.8. 7th Division unit reaches 
Manchurian border. 


Nov. 26—Chinese open massive offen- 
sive; hurl U. N. forces back. 

Dec. 5—U.N. troops abandon Pyongyang. 

Dec. 8-24—-U. N. forces trapped at 
Changjin Reservoir; fight their way 


out and are evacuated by sea from 
Hungnam. 


{LS 


_ Dec. 27—Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway 

takes command of U. S. 8th Army 
after Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker’s 
death at front. 


551 
_ Jan. 4—Reds recapture Seoul; Allies ree 
treat 30 mi. south. 


_ Jan. 25—Allies return to offensive. 


_ Mar. 15—Allies reoccupy Seoul; aban= 
_ doned by Reds without fight. 
_ Mar. 24—MacArthur invites Reds to 
: truce conference. 
_ (This was a large factor in MacArthur’s 
Bosequent dismissal. He had been notified 
by Washington a few days previously that 
@ similar statement was in preparation by 
the main Allies for issuance to the Reds.) 
Mar. 31—U. S. tank patrol recrosses 
_ 88th parallel into North Korea. 
_ Apr. 6—MacArthur’s letter to Rep. 
a Joseph Martin (R., Mass.) disclosed; 
% favors stronger war measures, includ- 
ing use of Chinese Nationalists. 


_ Apr. 11—Truman removes MacArthur 
; from all commands; replaces him with 
Ridgway. 

Apr. 19—MacArthur addresses joint ses- 

sion of Congress. 

July 10—Top-level truce talks open at 

Kaesong. 

(Truce talks were halted July 12, 13 and 
14 until the Reds yielded to a U. S. demand 
that they neutralize Kaesong. Talks again 
were halted July 22, 23 and 24 at the re- 
quest of the Reds, over the issue of with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from Korea.) 
* Aug. 11—Korean truce negotiations re- 
i sumed after 6-day suspension as Reds 
i promise to keep Kaesong neutral. 
Aug. 23—Communists break off truce 

talks. 

Sept. 24—Communist and U. N. liaison 
Officers meet to plan resumption of 
truce talks; Ridgway demands, Sept. 
27, that talks be moved 8 mi. from 
Kaesong to Songhyen. 

Oct. 4—Korean Reds reject proposal; 
Ridgway demands site in no man’s 
land. 

Nov. 14—Col. James Hanley, 8th Army 
Judge Advocate Chief in Korea, as- 
serts Chinese Reds have massacred 
2,518 American POWs since Nov. 1, 
1950, and North Korean Reds about 
3,700. 

Nov. 17—Gen. Ridgway verifies Com- 
munist slayings without giving fig- 
ures; regrets statement was issued 
without proper co-ordination. 

Nov. 27—Agreement is reached on 
method of fixing cease-fire line and 
demilitarized zone. 

952 ; 

Feb. 26—Churchill reveals secret Labour 
government agreement with Truman 
to bomb Manchurian air bases if Red 
air attack in Korea increases. 


? 


i nn 


return Chinese and Korean Commu- 
nist prisoners who fear to go back. 


May 10—Communist war prisoners on 
Koje Island release Brig. Gen. Francis 
T. Dodd, held captive since May 7. 


May 14—Brig. Gen. Charles F. Colson 
ousted as Commander of Koje Island 
prison camp for concessions made to 
Communists for freeing Dodd; Brig. 
Gen. Haydon L. Boatner succeeds 
Colson. 


May 23—Army demotes Dodd and Col- 
son to rank of Colonel. 


June 10—88 Red prisoners killed fight- 
ing U. S. troops clearing Compound 
76 on Koje Island. 


June 23—500 Allied warplanes cripple 
North Korean electric power plants, 
hitherto immune, in biggest bombing 
since World War II. 

(Only a single point of dispute separated 
the two sides. The Communists insisted 
that the U.N. return its Communist pris- 
oners of war, whether or not they were 
willing to go back. The U. N. refused to 
return those POWs who feared to go back 
to Communist North Korea or China. When 
the U. N. completed the screening—or in- 
terrogation—of the Red POWs in its pos- 
session, the results were announced as 
follows: 83,000 Communist POWs were will- 
ing to go back; 87,000, however, did not 
wish to do so.) 

Sept. 4—Korean truce negotiators meet 

briefly and recess for 6th week in suc- 
cession. 


Oct. 8—Truce talks suspended indefi- 
nitely. 


1953 
Jan. 23—Lt. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor 


succeeds Gen. Van Fleet as com- 
mander of U. S. 8th Army in Korea, 
Jan. 25—Strong U. S. raid in Korea 
(“Operation Smack”) is beaten back; 
uproar in Congress over “theatrical 
trimmings.” é: 


Feb. 10—Gen. Van Fleet says we had 


Reds defeated in 1951 but let them 
trick us into truce talks. 

Mar. 28—Red China yields on prisoner 
repatriation issue which blocked truce, 
accepts neutral custodian for pris- 
oners unwilling to go home. 


Apr. 20—30 Americans, 70 other U. N. 
prisoners returned by Communists in 
beginning of exchange of ill and 
wounded POWs. 

Apr. 24—Gen. MacArthur says we could 
settle Asia problems by threatening 
to bomb Communist China, 


May 7—Reds agree to let reluctant pris- 
oners stay in Korea after truce; pro- 
pose 5-nation POW custodianship. 

June 7—Pres. Syngman Rhee of South 
Korea denounces truce terms; says 
his country will fight on. 


May 7—Truman says U. N. will never _ 


June 8—Korean Communists and U. N. 
agree on voluntary repatriation of 
war prisoners, settling last truce dis- 
pute. 

June 18—Pres. Rhee frees 27,000 anti- 
Communist prisoners of war in de- 
fiance of U. N. 

July 3—Communists agree to renew 
truce talks regardless of Rhee. 

July 10—Truce talks are resumed in 
secret. 

. July 11—Rhee agrees to armistice terms 
acceptable to other Allies after series 
of conferences with Asst. Sec. of 
State Walter S. Robertson. 

July 17—South Koreans stabilize battle 
line after losing up to 7 miles in Red 
attack. 

July 27—Armistice signed at Panmun- 
jom. 

Aug. 3—Exchange of prisoners begins at 
Panmunjom. 


Aug. 8—U. S. signs mutual security 
pact with Republic of Korea; $1- 
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pillion rehabilitation aid to Korea 
contemplated. a 


we 


Sept. 2—Dulles warns that U. S. may 
bomb Manchuria if Korean War is” 
renewed. pe 


= 
Sept. 4—Korean Communists release 
Gen. William F. Dean, ranking U. S. 


officer taken prisoner. a 


= 

Sept. 6—“Operation Big Switch” ends; 
prisoner exchange completed, but” 
U. N. believe Reds hold back many 
Allied POWs. S 
Sept. 13—Red China rejects U. N. plan 
for 2-sided political conference on 
Korea. on 


Sept. 21—North Korean pilot flies Rus- 
sian MIG jet to Seoul; will get $100,-" 
000 U. S. reward. ‘ F 


Sept. 24—23 American POWS who re-_ 
fuse repatriation are delivered t 
Indian custody. 


Oct. 14—Reds try to persuade unwilling 
prisoners to return; few are persuaded. 


U.N. Actions on the Korean War 


1950 
June 27—Security Council (at that 
time boycotted by Russia) calls on 
U. N. members, to “furnish such 
assistance to the Republic of Korea 
as may be necessary to repel the 
armed attack.” 


1951 
Jan. 13—U. N. votes new Korean peace 
tice rejected by Red China Jan. 
17. 


Feb. 1—General Assembly condemns 
(44-7) Red China as an aggressor. 
Feb. 7—U. N. rejects (49-5) Russian 
charges of American aggression against 

China. 
May 18—U. N. votes (47-0) arms em- 
bargo against Communist China. 


June 23—Russia’s U. N. delegate, Yakov 
Malik, proposes truce in Korea. 


1952 
July 3—10 Security Council members 
vote in favor of U. S. resolution for 
International Red Cross investigation 
of Russia’s charge of U. S. germ war- 
fare in Korea; Russian veto kills it.4 


Dec. 3—Assembly approves (54-5) In-~ 
dia’s resolution to bring about truce 
by compromise of prisoner issue. 


1953 


Aug. 17—U. N. General Assembly meets 
to plan political conference on Korea. 


Aug. 28—U. N. General Assembly yotes 
(48-5) for “two-side”’ conference. 


| World Peace Organizations 


WicE, nations hopefully have launched 

international associations to preserve 
peace by checking aggression and improv- 
ing the welfare of backward areas of the 
world. The League of Nations failed, in 
part because of America’s refusal to par- 
ticipate, in part because it did not possess 
the economic means by which to impose 
sanctions on aggressor nations or help 
poor countries resolve their difficulties. 


The United Nations is on firmer ground. 
The United States is fully committed to 
its responsibilities as a member; an Inter- 
national Bank and Monetary Fund exist 
and function; the U. N. has been able to 


intervene successfully to preserve peace in’ 
the Near East and Middle Asia, Korea 
was the test; and the U. N. survives because 
the challenge of the Communists was 
taken up. Corrections are necessary in the 
U. N. Charter; notably, the right of veto 
by a Council member requires careful 
study. On the other hand, the mounting 
prestige of the U. N. Assembly and the 
effective work of the Trusteeship Council 
are to be noted. The U. N. appears to have 
a better chance than the League of Na- 
tions, as men hope that war forever will be 
eee etre in the making of major de- 
cisions. 


ate Le 


League of Nations 


une 28—League of Nations established 
_ by Versailles Peace Conference. 
‘ov. 19—U. S. Senate rejects membere 
_ ship (49-35). 
20 
Jan. 16—Iist ‘Council meeting in Paris. 
_ Permanent members: England, France, 
_ italy, Japan. (Germany made per- 
- manent Council member 1926; Russia 
1934, upon admission.) 
May 19—Persia (now Iran) presents 1st 
dispute to League; demands Soviet 
_ Russia be ordered to withdraw invad- 
ing troops from Persia’s northernmost 
> pee Azerbaijan; Russia with- 
aws. 


4G 

Nov. 15—1ist meeting of Assembly; 41 
_ members (57 in 1934). Headquarters: 
Geneva, Switzerland. (Palace of 
_ League of Nations completed 1936.) 


Jan. 30—Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice (known as World 
Court) established at The Hague. 


23 

Aug. 31—Italy under Mussolini defies 
League by seizing Greek island of 
Corfu. 


31 

Sept. 19—Japan defies League by in- 
vading Manchuria; League votes con- 
demnation, but no economic sanctions. 


33 
Oct. 14—Hitler’s Germany gives notice 
of quitting League. 


35 

Mar. 3—Japan quits League. 

Oct. 3—Italy defies League by invading 
Ethiopia, also a member; League ap- 
plies economic sanctions, except for 
vital oil. 


36 

Mar. 7—Hitler’s Germany breaks Ver- 
sailles Treaty by remilitarizing Rhine- 
land; League does nothing. 


33 
Dec. 11—Italy quits League. 


39 : 
Dec. 14—Soviet Russia expelled from 
_League for invading Finland. 


16 
Apr. 8-18—Final Assembly session at 
Geneva dissolves League. of Nations. 


United Nations 


LG 

Jan. 19—Iran presents 1st case to 
Security Council; demands Russia get 
out of its northern province, Azer- 
baijan. 

May 6—Russia withdraws troops from 
Iran. 


Dec. 3—Greece charges Albania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia with aiding 


Communist rebels in northern 


part 
of Greece. 


Dec. 31—11-nation commission recom- — 


mends U. S. plan for international 
atoeaesy control; Russia dis- 
sents. 


1947 


July 29—Russian veto prevents Security 
Council from branding Albania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia guilty in Greek 
rebellion. 


July 30—Australia asks Security Coun- 
cil to consider fighting between Dutch 
and the Indonesian Republic. 


Aug. 31—U. N. investigating committee 
recommends Britain give up control 
of Palestine and that Arab and Jewish 
states be established. 

Nov. 5—General Assembly votes com- 
mission to set up free government for 
all of Korea. 


1948 


1949 


Jan. 2—India appeals to U. N. to stop 
alleged aggression by Pakistan. 

Jan. 17—U. N. Good Offices Commission 
effects truce in Indonesia. 

Apr. 21—Security Council votes pleb- 
iscite should be taken in Kashmir to 
decide whether province goes to India 
or Pakistan; both sides object. 

May 14—Britain ceases to govern Pales- 
tine; Israel proclaims independence; 
neighboring Arah nations attack. 

June 11—U. N. appeal brings temporary 
truce in Palestine. 

June 22—-Russian veto prevents Secu- 
rity Council from approving atomic 
control plan favored by majority, in- 
cluding U.S. 

Aug. 15—Independent Republic of 
Korea is proclaimed, following elec- 
tion supervised by U. N. 

Nov. 4—General Assembly approves 
U. S.-sponsored atomic control plan. 


Feb. 24—Israel signs armistice with 
Egypt. 

May 11—U. N. admits Israel as 59th 
member. 

Nov. 21—General Assembly decides on 

disposition of colonies taken from 

Italy in war. 


1950 


Jan. 13—Russia boycotts Security Coun- 
cil (until Aug. 1) because Communist 
China was refused admittance to 
U.N. 

June 25—North Korean Communists 
invade U. N.-sponsored Republic of 
Korea. 

June 27—Security Council calls on 
U. N. members to help repel North 
Korean aggression. 


ayers 1—General Assembly condemns 


Red China as aggressor in Korea. 
May 18—General Assembly votes arms 
embargo against Communist China. 


52 , 

July 3—Russia vetoes Red Cross in- 
vestigation of Russia’s charge that 
U. S. wages germ warfare in Korea, 

1953 

Feb. 24—General Assembly resumes ses- 
sion recessed Dec. 22. 

Mar. 10—Trygve Lie tells U. N. that 
Soviet pressure caused him to resign. 


May 26-—Sen. Taft says U. S. should 
forget U. N. in Asia and act inde- 
pendently. 

May 28—Hisenhower repudiates Taft’s 
views; says U. S. cannot “go it alone.” 


Mar, 31i—Dag Hammarskjéld named as 
Secretary General of U. N. 


Apr. 23—-General Assembly tells Chinese 
Nationalists to leave north Burma. 


Atomic Energy 


N SEPTEMBER 1953, it was reported that the 

Soviet Union had exploded a hydrogen 
bomb. Within a month the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission announced it 
was embarking on a $50,000,000 project to 
complete, in 3 years, a full-scale industrial 
nuclear power plant capable of furnishing 
60,000 kilowatts of electric power, enough 
to supply the peacetime needs of a modern 
city of 100,000. 


To understand the magnitude and im- 
portance of these major events, let us go 
back to a day late in 1938. In a university 
laboratory, a few miles from Hitler’s Chan- 
cellery, outside Berlin, Otto Hahn and 
Fritz Strassmann performed an experiment 
that was to turn the world over on its 
head. They placed the metal uranium in 
the path of swiftly moving particles called 
neutrons, and reported the splitting or 
fission of the uranium atom, with the 
liberation of some energy from inside this 
atom. Lise Meitner, a Jewish scientist 
working with Hahn, was soon after forced 
to flee from the Nazis, and she passed the 
information on to Niels Bohr, Nobel prize 
winner, in Copenhagen. Shortly after, a 
scientific conference was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Atomic physicists from our own 
universities and famous scientists from 
foreign countries attended. Niels Bohr was 
present, as well as Enrico Fermi, who had 
left Fascist Italy to work at Columbia 
University. Bohr suggested that the Ger- 
mans had used an impure form of ura- 
nium containing several types (isotopes) 
of uranium atoms. It was uranium 235 
(U-235) that was most sensitive to fission 
said Bohr. If only this pure variety of 


‘whole mass of uranium had been anaibi¥ 


Information Please “Almanac 


July 27—Korean armistice signed at 
Panmunjom., 

Aug. 17—U. N. meets to consider 
Korean political conference. P 

Aug. 26—Dulles urges revision of U. N. 
Charter in 1955. | 

Aug. 28—General Assembly votes U. 5 
plan for Korea conference; 16 bellig 
erents to take part on U. N. side; 
India barred. 7th General Assembly 
adjourns. 

Sept. 1—U. N. tribunal rules as illege 
the ouster of U. S. employees sus 
pected as Communists by Congres 
sional investigators. 

Sept. 13—-Red China rejects U. N. pla 
for 2-sided political conference on 
Korea, 
Sept. 15—Russia fails to win seat for 
Red China as 8th General Assembly 
opens. 

Sept. 22—General Assembly refu 
Vishinsky’s demand to reconsider com 
position of Korean peace conference 


uranium were used, much more powerfug 
effects might be obtained. Fermi, tog 
made a crucial contribution. He suggeste 
that in the fission of U-235 other neutronj 
might be expelled. These extra neutron 
might attack other uranium atoms, which 
in turn, would split still other uranium 
atoms, and this would continue until thi 


lated. If this were true, the possibility Of 7 
chain, or self-propagating reaction, th 
would surely unlock the door to ato 
energy, was close at hand. : 

Before this meeting ended, further r 
searches confirmed the emission of su 
extra neutrons. By midsummer of 194! 
the important facts regarding uranium 
sion had been discovered, and although 
controlled chain reaction had not yet be 
achieved, its possibility was clear. The 
suddenly, World War II clamped tight t 
door of censorship on all research relati 
to the release of atomic energy. For © 
years, the outside world was kept in t 
dark about the vital research being carri 
on. 

With the dropping of the first ato 
bomb on Hiroshima in August 1945, t 
veil was partly lifted. Early in 1940, Roos 
velt and Churchill had pooled the brai 
of American, British, and German a 
Hungarian refugee scientists on a resear 
program, the like of which the world h 
never known. Its goal was the release 
atomic energy for the production of 
Weapon with which to win the war againi 
the Axis. Knowledge that research on suc 
Weapon was being carried on in Nazi lab 
ratories compelled quick, co-operative’ ai 
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£3 
assions when struck © 
__ bya neutron 


On. The race was on—the prize we 
anted, a free world. The U, S. Govern- 
ent invested $2 billion in “the greatest 
ientific gamble in history—and won.” 


‘The first controlied chain reaction was 
shieved on December 2, 1942, at the Uni- 
sity of Chicago. The fissionable material 
sed was’ U-235, laboricusly separated at 
ak Ridge, Tennessee, from the natural 
‘anium mixture containing only about 
le part in 140 of the pure U-235. A sec- 
id fissionable metal, plutonium, was also 
sed. Plutonium was a new and synthetic 
ement created in a flameless furnace 
led a nuclear reactor. Two such reactors 
sre in operation during the war—one at 
ak Ridge, the other at Richland, Wash- 
gton, The Oak Ridge reactor is essen- 
ally a huge cube of graphite bricks con- 
ining a number of horizontal channels 
to which is placed the pure uranium 
el. Graphite is used to slow down neu- 
ms and is called a moderator. (Heavy 
uter is another good moderator.) Slow 
utrons, moving at about one mile per 
cond, are more effective in producing 
sion than are neutrons traveling at 
rmal speeds of about 10,000 miles per 
20nd. The bricks ere built up in layers, 
d since the structure is erected by piling 
e layer of bricks upon another, it is 
fen referred to as an atomic pile. A 
ain reaction is started by bombarding 
235 with some neutrons liberated by a 
; of the metal beryllium mixed with 
jium in the center of the pile. Several 
anges take place inside the atoms, and 
s uranium finally ends up as plutonium. 
is is then separated from the uranium 
chemical methods. The atomic pile lib- 
tes tremendous quantities of heat. Till 
ently this heat was wasted, since we 
re interested primarily in making plu- 
lium for bombs. Now, for the first time, 
nuclear power plant will be built for 
.ceful use. The heat of this atom fur- 
*e will be harnessed to change water 
o steam, which will drive a turbine- 
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These liberated neutrons then 
strike other uranium atoms, 
producing a chain reaction 


generator to produce electricity to warm 
our homes, power our factories, and acti- 
vate our vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines and refrigerators. 


To grasp the full meaning of atomic 
energy we must first understand the na- | 
ture of matter. All matter is composed of — 
atoms. An atom is a particle too small to 
be seen even through the most powerful 
microscope, It is about 1/250,000,000 of an 
inch in diameter. Even this tiny particle is 
complex in structure. Every atom, except 
that of ordinary hydrogen, is composed 
of electrons, protons and. neutrons, Ths 
electrons, which are particles of negative 
electricity, are located in layers on the 
rim of the atom. The protons and neu- 
trons, each about 2,000 times as heavy as 
an electron, are packed away in the cenier 
or nucleus of the atom. The diameter of 
the nucleus is only about 1/10,000 that of 
the whole atom. The proton is a particle 
of positive electricity, and the neutron is 
an electrically neutral particle. The total 
number of protons and neutrons in any 
element represents its atomic weight. For 
example, uranium has 92 protons and 143 
neutrons, and its atomic weight is 235. 


Every one of the 92 natural elements and 


the 6 artificially created elements are 
composed of these 3 elementary particles 
and differ only in the number they con- 
tain. 

During the burning of coal or the ex- 
plosion of TNT, only the electrons of the 
atoms are involved. These merely change 
their positions. The nuclei of the atoms 
remain unchanged. However, some of the 
heavier elements, such as uranium, tho- 
rium and plutonium, behave differently. 
All of the 92 protons and 143 neutrons of 
the uranium atom, for example, are packed 
away in a sphere one millionth of a mii- 
lionth of an inch in diameter. They «are 
packed so tightly that the nucleus weighs 
more than 200 trillion times as much as an 
equal volume of water. All of these par- 
ticles are in rapid vibration, and, in addl- 


tion, all of its 92 protons carry positive 
_ charges which repel each other. The nu- 
cleus is thus under terrific tension, like a 
coiled spring ready to unleash its impris- 
oned energy. When uranium is placed in 
the path of a stream of neutrons emitted 
from beryllium exposed to a bit of radium, 
one of these swiftly moving neutrons gets 
through the outer barrier of electrons, 
enters the very center of the atom, dis- 
_ turbs this delicate balance within the nu- 
cleus, and disrupts it. As a result, the 
- nucleus flies apart, the atom is shattered 
into two large pieces and several small 
fragments, neutrons are expelled, highly 
penetrating and lethal radiation similar to 
_ X-rays is liberated, and a tremendous vol- 
ume of energy in the form of light and 
heat is released in a billionth of a second. 
Such a deep-seated and spectacular change 
is called nuclear fission. 

The amount of energy liberated during 
the burning of one pound of coal (a chemi- 
cal reaction) is only about 4 kilowatt- 
hours, enough to keep a single 100-watt 
electric light bulb burning for 40 hours. 
The energy liberated during the complete 
| fission of the same weight of coal, if this 

were possible, is equivalent to 11 billion 

kilowatt-hours, enough to Keep all the 

U. S. supplied with electricity for an en- 

tire month. Where does this Niagara of 

energy come from? To answer this we must 
go back about 50 years. In 1905, Albert 

Hinstein proposed that matter and energy 

are really one, and that matter could actu- 

ally be converted into energy. He intro- 

duced the now familiar formula to express 

this idea: E = mc’, in which E is energy 
ai in ergs, m is mass or matter in grams, and 
My e is the speed of light in centimeters per 
second. When we recall that the speed of 
light is 30 billion centimeters per second, 
and that this figure must be multiplied by 
itself, we begin to realize what an astro- 
nomical number FE must turn out to be. 
Einstein at that time, even before the pro- 
ton and neutron had been discovered, 
theorized that this energy would come 
from inside the atom. 


Temperature of 100,000,000° Cc. 
from A-Bomb 
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_ yet been discovered). Some lithium disap- 
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How? Let us see what happened in 1 
when two Englishmen, Cockcroft and Wa 
ton, bombarded the metal lithium with 


swiftly moving protons (neutrons had not 


peared, and a different element, helium, 
was formed, accompanied by a great deal 
of energy. This nuclear change may be 
expressed as follows: , 


Lithium + Hydrogen > ' 
2 Helium -+ atomic energy 


or 


mass 7.0180 + mass 1.0076 > 4 
mass 2(4.0029) + 600,000 evy* 


or 
mass 8.0256 > mass 8.0058 
* Electron-voits, 


You will notice the whole is lighter 
than the sum of its parts. There is a loss % 
of mass of about 0.02 units. This loss off 
mass is accounted for, in part, by the 
energy liberated. This demonstration was 
not very efficient, and there was no great 
or immediate excitement at the news. 
However, when 6 years later, U-235 was fis-" 
sioned; science had finally stumbled upon 
a nuclear reaction that made possible the 
atom bomb, until then the most destruc- 
tive weapon ever fashioned by man. 


Soon after the A-bomb, based on the 
fission of uranium and plutonium, had 
been successfully exploded, American sci- 
entists went to work on another type of 
bomb, subsequently named the hydrogen © 
or H-bomb. The principle of this weapon ~ 
is somewhat different from that of the _ 
A-bomb. The energy of the H-bomb comes 
from the fusion of lighter atoms into a 
heavier one, rather than from the fission ~ 
of a heavy element into lighter ones. Two ~ 
isotopes of hydrogen are used. Isotopes ~ 
are varieties of the same element having © 
different atomic weights. Isotopes have — 
the same number of electrons and protons — 
but differ in the number of neutrons. For 
example, ordinary hydrogen kas only one 
proton and no neutrons, and its atomic 
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is, therefore, one. This means that 
om has a mass of one, since it is the 
est of the elements; and uranium- 
has an atomic weight of 235, since 
tom is 235 times as heavy as one 
of hydrogen. Heavy hydrogen, called 
terium (D), has one neutron and one 
roton in its nucleus, and its mass is 2. 
nthetic, superheavy hydrogen, calied 
tium (T), has 2 neutrons in its nucleus 
. addition to the one proton common to 
M forms of hydrogen, and its mass is 3. 
The nuclei of deuterium and tritium are 
srced to merge or fuse. During this fusion 
2e hydrogen is transmuted into the 
Savier element helium, whose atomic 
sight is 4 (it contains 2 neutrons and 2 
-otons). One neutron is liberated, and 
somic energy is released in tremendous 
Jantities, because in fusion, too, there 
a loss of matter (7 times as great as in 
1 <A-bomb explosion). This thermo- 
clear reaction may be expressed as 
‘lows: 


Deuterium + Tritium > 
Helium + neutron -+ atomic energy 


For this nuclear reaction to take place, 
1 enormously high temperature, hitherto 
‘und only in the sun, is necessary. The 
nergy released during the creation of 
sliurn out of hydrogen is generally ac- 


cepted today as the mechanism that pro- 
ducés and maintains the terrific heat of 
the sun. This temperature of about 100 
Million degrees Centigrade is needed for 


about 1 millionth of a second to get the > 


fusion going. With the development of the 


A-bomb, such a temperature became ayail- — 


able here on earth. During the fission of 
uranium and plutonium in the A-bomb, 
central temperatures as high as 150 mil- 


lion degrees Centigrade are produced, The 


explosion of the A-bomb thus acts as a 
trigger for the H-bomb. The hydrogen 
bomb probably contains plutonium and 
uranium, as well as deuterium and tritium. 
This double-bomb explosion can be made 


to release almost unlimited energy since, 


unlike the uranium bomb, the hydrogen 
bomb is not restricted to the narrow limits 
of a specific or critical size of the A-bomb. 
It has been estimated that one H-bomh 
will increase the radius of destruction of 
an A-bomb of equal weight about 10 times. 
It could extinguish the lives of millions 
of people in one blow. It could devastate 
an area of 300 square miles by blast and 
1,200 square miles by fire, compared with 
an area of about 10 or 15 square miles 
which is vulnerable to an A-bomb. 

The grim reality is that we now live in 
an age of peril. for such a holocaust can 
strike mankind, 


94.5 
July 16—Test at Alamogordo, N. Mex. 
Aug. 6—Hiroshima bombed, 
Aug. 9—Nagasaki bombed. 


4.6 

June 30—Underwater bombing at Bi- 
kini. (Repeated July 25.) 

Aug. 1—U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion created. 

34.7 

Jan. 1—U. 8. transfers control of do- 
mestic atomic energy from Army to 
civilian commission. 

Apr. 9—Senate confirms (50-31) nomi- 
nation of David E. Lilienthal and 4 
others in AEC after 10-week fight. 

J43 ? 

Apr.—May-—6th, 7th and 8th atomic 

explosions at Eniwetok. 


9 * 
Sept. 23—Truman discloses that atomic 
explosion took place recently in Rus- 
sia. 
150 
Jan, 31—Truman orders development of 
hydrogen super-bomb. 
51 : 
Jan—Feb.—5 atomic explosions at Las 
Vegas, Nev. 


Apr —May—4 atomic explosions at Entry 


wetok. (7 more Oct.—Nov.) 


Aug. 21—U. 8S. orders construction PIBRARY, 12—Russia 
LA wo wl im 


world’s 1st atomic submarine. 


Oct. 3—Truman announces Russia has 
exploded 2nd atom bomb; Russia con-~- 
firms this Oct. 6. 

Oct. 22—White House discloses 3rd 
Soviet atomic explosion. 

Oct. 28—U. S. tests atomic “baby 
bomb” in Nevada. 

Oct. 30—Atom-data bill authorizes ex- 
change of certain nonweapon atom 
data with friendly nations. 

Dec. 29—U. 8S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission announces production of elec- 
tric energy from atomic energy. 


1952 : i pee 
Apr—June—8& atomic explosions at La 


Vegas. 

Apr. 22—Troops enter atomic blast area 
for ist time in Nevada test. 

Oct. 3—Britain sets off ist atomic ex- 
plosion on Monte Bello Island off 
Australia. 

Nov. 16—AEC announces “satisfactory” 
experiments in hydrogen-weapons re- 
search; eye witnesses tell of blasts 
near Eniwetok. 

i 

sarees 17—Explosion at Yucca Flats. 
Mar. 25—Explosions at Yucca Flats. 
—Atomic shell shot from a can- 
OF fo tor 1st time in Nevada test. 
explodes hydrogen 
b. 
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Significant Changes in Political Status Sir 


. EUROPE © 
Country | Previous Status Present Status 
Albania Monarchy Republic 
_ Bulgaria Monarchy Republict 
Czechoslovakia Republic Republici 
_ Germany Under Allied Control Divided* 
ay : Council 
_ Hungary Nominal Monarchy Republic 
Ireland British Dominion Republic 
Italy Monarchy Republic 
Poland Republic Republici 
Rumania ‘ Monarchy Republict 
Saar Part of French Occupa- Autonomous (subject to re- 
tion Zone under Allied served powers of France) 
Control Council 
Trieste Under temporary Yugo- Free Territory under U.N. 
‘ slav and Allied Control protectiont 7. 
Yugoslavia Republic (Communist Republic (still Communist 
controlled) but has broken with 


U.S.S.B.) 


\ 


* German Federal Republic (West Germany) and Communist controlled German Democratic Republic (EB 
Germany). t+ U.S. and Britain have announced a decision to withdraw their occupation forces in Northern Tr 
in favor of Italy. +t Communist controlled. 


ASIA 
Country Previous Status Present Status Date 
Burma Member of British Com- Republic 1948 
monwealth ; 
China Republic Republic} 1949 
Ceylon British Crown Colony British Dominion 1948 
Formosa Dependency of Japan Province of China 1945 © 
India British Dominion Republic (within the 1947 & 1950 
British Commonwealth) ; f 
Indo-China French Colony Associated States of French 1949 
Union 
Indonesia Part of Netherlands Republic 1949 © 
l Indies ; 
Israel Part of British Mandate Republic 1948 
of Palestine ‘ 
Korea Dependency of Japan Divided* 1948 
Pakistan Part of India British Dominion 1947 | 
Palestine British Mandate Partitioned between Israel 1950 
: ak and Jordan 
Philippines Transition to complete Republic 1946 
independence 
i oe Korean People’s Republic (Communist controlled) and Republic of Korea (South Korea). + Communist 
AFRICA 
ee nem. 
Country Previous Status Present Status Date 
Algeria Part of Metropolitan 3 Overseas Departments of 1946 
Liby a France France 
a alian Colony (occupied Monarch: 
“ by Britain) u 100 
orocco French Protectorate French A 
ssociated State 
Tunisia French Protectorate French Associated State Tae 
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‘Panama 
Portugal 


Honduras Rumania Germany 
Italy Russia Turkey 
Japan Serbia ‘ Bu 
Liberia Siam 


United States 


WORLD WAR IL 
The United Nations* 


The Axis 


Ethiopia Norway Albania, 
France Panama Bulgaria 


Greece 2 Paraguay Finland 
Guatemala Peru Germany 
Haiti Philippines Hungary si 
Honduras Saudi Arabia Italy s 
India Syria Japan 
Tran Turkey Rumania 
Iraq Union of Slovakia 

C Lebanon South Africa Thailand 

uba Liberia United Kingdo 

zechoslovakia Luxemburg 53 United States 

enmark Mexico U.S.S.R. 

ominican Republic Netherlands Uruguay 

cuador New Zealand Venezuela 

Salvador Nicaragua Yugoslavia 


*Italy became a co-belligerent in 1944. 
4 


. THE COLD WAR 


Anti-Communist Nations Communist Nations 
North Atiantie Treaty Organization Europe 
elgium Iceland Portugal Albania E 
anada Italy Turkey Bulgaria Br 
enmark Luxemburg United Kingdom Czechoslovakia __ wort 
france Netherlands United States German Democrati : 
reece Norway Republic (Hast) 
Hungary 
Poland 
European Defense Community* Rumania 
S.S.R. 
sigium German Federal Luxemburg a 
‘ance Republic (West) Netherlands Asia 
: ataly China 
Korean People’s 
i Republic (North) 
nazis Coupe! Mongolian People’s 
istralia New Zealand United States Republic 


Tibet (actually 
part of Communist 
China) 


‘Not yet ratified as of Noy. i, 1953. 
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TROUBLED AREAS—French have fought Communist-led rebels since 1946, 


India and Pakistan both claimed the Province of Kashmir. 
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ECONOMICS OF THE WORLD WE LIVE IN _ 


This section was prepared by 


= 


e EDITORIAL BOARD of the INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC 
: and 
JE RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC., outstanding authority in 


@ analysis of business facts, economic trends and government action for over 
30,000 business and professional firms. 


Charts were prepared by Pictograph Corporation. 


NY ACCOUNT of our economy is simply ever before in their history. They buy 
the story of the way people earn everything: food, homes, clothing, autos, 
sir living and how they live. The econ- washing machines, refrigerators and all 
ly Of the United States has become one kinds of services—everything that helps 
the wonders of the world, envied by to raise the standard of living. 
st nations, admired by many and feared What has brought about this high rate 
some. Our amazing economic growth of consumption? Is it inherent in democ- 
the result of many factors, notably our racy? Is it a psychological peculiarity of 
tural resources, Our sound fiscal and the American people to insist on keeping 
ancial management, our great technical yp with the Joneses or to want new and 
lis and our social and political history. etter things all the time? Is it our edu- 
addition, three wars in the last 40 cational system, high wages, government 
ws accelerated our productive capacity support of farm prices, social security? 
the point where we now produce about fs it our highly developed installment 
a-third of the world’s goods. But the system, our productive ingenuity, our 
lievement of tremendous productivity seductive advertising methods? No doubt 
1 be a hazard as well as a blessing, for these factors contribute in varying degrees, 
nation faces the danger of recurring ut they all add up to the new phenome- 
ressions when it produces more than yon of our time—the great American 
customers can buy. We will try tO ¢onsumer, who wants a better standard of 
vide an explanation of this elsewhere living, earns the money to buy it, and 
our story. succeeds in getting it. 


it this point we would like to introduce Some people think that the consumer is 
haracter called the consumer, who, we on a wild spending spree and that the 
nk, is the hero of the American econ- ay of reckoning is due. While this may 
y. The consumer—and that means you, he true in some measure, all barometers 
and everybody—has been with us @ show that most of the spending is sound. 
g time, but his emergence as the tf some consumers seem to be gambling 
ter of our economy is a recent develop- recklessly with their incomes and futures, 
ot. It is only about 20 years since he they are no more reckless than the pio- 
an to grow big and strong—strong neers of our country, who staked an in- 
ugh, perhaps, to protect us against the adequate reality on the chance of a better 
ger of catastrophic depressions. life and moved from place to place in 
mericans today consume more than search of improvement, or people who 
79 


‘leave a job to go into business, or in- 
_vestors who gamble in many ways on the 
future of the country. 

The American urge to gamble and try 
new things is part of our pioneer spirit. 
Not everyone turns up a lucky -winner; 
there have been many failures and casu- 


alties throughout our history. But if one | 


wants to take a chance, the possibility is 


iT 


Where We Stand Today 


LTHOUGH WE account for only 7% of 
the world’s population, we own 

~ almost 50% of its wealth. We make, grow, 
build, sell, buy and use more goods and 
services than any other country in the 
world. Of our population of over 160 mil- 
lion people, about 63 million are employed, 
and almost 37 million are enrolled in our 
schools (1952-53). Each year we spend 
more than $200 billion on personal goods 
and services, of which $74 billion go for 
food, tobacco and alcohol alone. According 
to the American Automobile Association, 
we spend $9.2 billion on vacations every 
year. Our personal savings amount to 
almost $17 billion annually, in addition to 
which 3 out of every 4 families are covered 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


THE GROSS 
NATIONAL 
PRODUCT 


CURRENT 
DOLLARS 


BUYING POWER 


1930 


1935 


1940 1945 1950 1953* 
* FIRST HALF AT ANNUAL RATE 
SOURCE: U.S. DEPT. OF COMMERC 


by life insurance. Of our 50 million dwell- 
ing units, 60% are occupied by their 
owners. The millions of acres of fertile 
farmland produce more food than we can 
eat. Our productive capacity is the larg- 
est in the world: we own 30% of the 


there. Social and economic barriers wit 
us are not as rigid as those of other coun 
tries. Our society is flexible enough t 
make it possible for a man to dress lik 
the boss, argue with the boss or ever 
marry the boss’s daughter. Socially he is 
about the freest individual to be founc 
anywhere. If he is to be explained by an) 
one word, it is democracy.—-The Editor. © 


world’s railroad mileage, 76% of its auto 
mobiles, 51% of its trucks, 47% of its 
radios, 42% of its electric power output, 
47% of its steel. Our natural resources a 

tremendous: each year we produce 51% | 
of the world’s output of petroleum and 
about 30% of its coal. Our merchant fleets 
have replaced Britain’s as the rulers 0 
the seas, and we have the greatest volume 
of foreign trade. 


When we total up what we as consumer 
spend and add to it the expenditures by 
government and business, we arrive at the 
Gross National Product (GNP). This figure 
is one of the best over-all measures of our 
economic growth and health, since it rep 
resents the total output of our economy 
The upper line in the Chart opposite 
shows how much this total output wa 
worth in actual dollars. The lower liné 
shows what the value would be if the 
dollar today bought as much as it did in 
1939. This line, therefore, represents the 
physical volume of goods and services we 
have produced. It shows us that the phys: 
ical output was roughly 3 times the figure 
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or the depth of the depression and twice 
That it was in the “good” year of 1929. 
‘This list of assets is by no means a 
omplete picture of our prosperity. What 
; Means to us individually can be shown 
y how much an hour’s work will buy in 
his country as compared to other coun- 
ties. As the Chart on page 80 shows, 


SOURCE: UNITED NATIONS 


something we take for granted—a radio, 
for instance—means weeks or even months 
of labor for people in other countries. 
The per capita income comparisons in the 
Chart on this page are an indication of 
how much greater is the buying power of 
every Man, woman and child in the VU. 8. 
than in other countries. 


Where We Started 


ee U. S., like all new countries, started 
poor in capital and badly in debt. 
here were many factors, however, in its 
vor, among which the following were 
nportant: 

1. It established its credit-worthiness, 
jJaranteeing the payment of public debt 
id assuring a sound banking and mone- 
ry system. Europeans, in consequence, 
ere ready to lend to the government and 
) private borrowers. 


2. It opened its lands and natural re- 
urces to quick settlement and exploita- 
on. Americans, therefore, were able to 
ed themselves and produce at once goods 
r sale abroad with which to settle their 
terhational accounts. 


3. It encouraged emigration from Eu- 
pe freely: the millions who poured in 
ttled on the land and after the Civil War 
rked in our mines and factories. 


4. Government placed no obstacles in 
& way of private enterprise. Antitrust 
HS, ¢ curbed bigness, so that all sorts of 
novators were given a chance to invest 


in new enterprises and profit from them, 
if these were successful. 

The U. S. slowly grew in economic 
strength until the Civil War. There were 
two great turning points in its history. 
The first occurred during the years 1865—- 
1900 when a nation essentially agricultural 
began to industrialize itself. These were 
the years when many of the country’s 
railroads were built and when its great 
industries of steel, petroleum, machine 
tools and electrical equipment made their 
appearance. It was the period of such 
great innovators as Carnegie and Frick in 
steel, McCormick in agricultural imple- 
ments, Rockefeller in petroleum, West- 
inghouse in electrical equipment and Har- 
riman and Hill in railroads. 

The second occurred during World War 
I, when the U. S. for the first time be- 
came a creditor nation. That is to say, 
foreign countries began to borrow from 
us, and our investments and loans began 
to flow into every corner of the globe, so 
that by 1953 we had $15 billion invested 
in foreign countries. 


You and I and the fellow next door buy 
over twice as many goods and services as 
business and government combined, as the 
Chart on this page illustrates. Economists 
and businessmen are so concerned about 
how we spend our money that they are 
constantly searching for new ways to find 
out what goods we want. The Federal Re- 
serve System sends out interviewers every 
year to question a cross section of the 
American people about how they expect 
to spend their income during the year and 
how they are doing financially. Manufac- 
turers have plunged into psychological 
research programs to find out what makes 
people buy. 


Let’s take a closer look at this American 
consumer whose wishes and choices play 
such a vital role in our economic health. 
For one thing, his share of the total prod- 
uct—in earnings—has risen dramatically 
in the past 15 years. The average worker 
in industry now earns 50% more in real 
wages (purchasing power) than he did in 
1939. (See Chart on page 83). In addi- 
tion, the tremendous rise in productivity 
has increased the amount and variety of 
goods available to him. We must also real- 
ize that more people are working now 
than in the past. The Chart on page 83 
shows that what not so long ago was 
considered a pipedream of 60 million jobs 
has become a fact. Not only does the indi- 
vidual worker earn more but in many 
families today there is more than one 
wage earner. Today nearly one-third of 
working people are women, more than half 
of them married. 


This trend to 2 or even 3 pay checks a 
week in many families, along with the 
steady rise in earnings, largely explains the 
increase in the amount each family has to 
spend. As the Chart on page 78 shows, 
the number of families with $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year to spend jumped from 4% 
in 1935-36 to 33% in 1952. How this in- 
creased spending power has turned the 
luxury products of yesterday into the 
common household items of today is illus- 
trated by the Chart on page 78. 


It is important to note that these in- 


The American Consumer 


come gains have not gone equally to 
people in all sections of the country; some 
have gained more than the average, others 
have fallen behind. But there has been 
a general leveling because the lowest earn- 
ing groups have made the greatest rela- 
tive improvement, while the top groups 
have lost ground as a result of progressive 
tax rates. To find out how any particular 
region has fared, turn to the table on page 
128. 

The dollars we get today are worth 
much less than in prewar days. The much- 
quoted “Consumers Price Index” Chart on 
page 84 shows that we must pay about 


90% more for the things we buy today 
than in 1939, and the greatest price in- 
creases have been in necessities and food. 
But the Chart on page 83 shows that 
even allowing for the inflation we are as 
well off now as at the peak of the war, 
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1d better off than at any other period in  portionately less of our spending. These 
ir history. The chart measures our “real changing “spending patterns” are vitally 
come,” the amount of goods and services important to the manufacturers and 
average production worker can buy others who provide consumer goods and 
ith the dollars he receives. Note, too, services. They follow them closely as sign- 
at the number of hours we work has’- posts to what kinds of goods we con- 
creased steadily while our incomes have sumers will want in the future and how 
en rising. The Chart on page 84 shows much we will buy. 

yw much less time is given to the job 
day than 60-odd years ago. 

One of the interesting facts about our 
gh income level is the way our buying 
ifts as we earn more. For example, the 
oportion of our income which we spend for patriotic reasons and because many 
luxuries increases, while basic services, goods were short. After the War they went 
e rent, light and heat, account for pro- on a spending spree, buying more refrig- 
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To round out our picture of the average 
consumer’s position, we must consider his 
savings and debts. During World War II, 
many people accumulated savings both 
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erators, cars, washers, television sets, etc., 
than ever before. But once most of these 
wants were satisfied, people began to save 
again. Today, 7 out of 10 families have 
some liquid savings in bank accounts or 
defense bonds, and many people own 
stocks, bonds and real estate. (See page 
1382 for figures on this type of savings.) 


Even with today’s high incomes, few of 
us have enough cash on hand to pay in 
full for a new car or deep freeze. And 
even if we do have the money, we may 
want to save it for emergencies. So, when 
it comes to these “big-ticket items” most 
of us turn to the installment plan. Almost 
2 out of 3 automobiles, refrigerators and 
other appliances are bought on credit 
today. This habit of mortgaging part of 
our future income is a bone of contention 
for the economists. Some argue that we 
are too far in debt, that an economic 
downturn would cause us real trouble. 
Others claim that we can well afford our 
commitments in view of our high incomes 
and savings. Without taking sides, it is 
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probably safe to say that most of us are 
in a position to weather at least a mild 
economic storm without too much hard- 


ship. (See page 132 for figures on con-— 
sumer debt.) 


Manufacturing 


a eg REAL GROWTH of our industrial pow- 

ers dates from the Civil War. By 
World War I, the U. S. had become the 
leading industrial nation in the world, 
thanks to the settling of the West and 
the development of transportation, the in- 
troduction of mass production methods, 
and the growth of many industries, espe- 


cially steel, petroleum and electric power. — 

While the two World Wars were draining 
the resources of Europe and destroying 
millions of dollars worth of plants and 
machinery, America was busy developing 
her resources and expanding her plant. 


And during the postwar period, whe b 
Europe’s energies and resources ‘we BORE 4 


Woy pees ; : ; , r 
mics of the World We Live In 
med in merely restoring her damaged 
dustries, we were modernizing and in- 
easing our productive capacity at a 
sord rate. Since 1939, we have more than 
pled the productive capacity of our in- 
istry. Today, manufacturing provides 
bs for nearly one out of three workers 
a produces over 32% of our national 
come. (See Chart on page 87.) 

But not all of this superiority can be 
tributed to the fortunes of war. With- 
t such techniques of mass production 
standardization and the assembly line, 
e tremendous output of many of our 
dustries would not have been possible. 
edit for successful pioneering in these 
sthods is generally given to the motor 
dustry, especially the Ford Motor Co. 
1¢ low-priced car, which was made pos- 
le by reduced costs, put the automobile 
thin reach of millions of buyers. This 
ed the growth of the automotive in- 
stry, until today it is one of the largest 
the U. S. It employs 718,000 produc- 
m workers with a payroll of $2.8 bil- 
n, while retail stores dealing in motor 
hicles, parts and accessories, registered 
es of over $28 billion in 1952. 
Another very important factor has been 
e frequent replacement of old machinery 
d processes by new. Machinery did only 
out 6% of the heavy labor in 1850; 


jay the figure is 94%. Our industry is 
w replacing 


its machinery at least 
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twice as fast as British industry, so that 
American workers .have newer and more 
efficient equipment to work with than 
those in other lands. The Chart above 
indicates the rate at which we have been 
adding better equipment in recent years. 
There have been 3 big waves of spending 
for replacement since 1939: the war prep- 
aration period of the early 40s, a postwar 
drive to replace worn-out machinery and 
equipment, and finally a tremendous surge 
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of expansion and modernization beginning 
in 1951. 

Growing productivity has meant greater 
profits for industry, as well as higher 
wages for employees and lower prices for 
the consumer. As the Chart just above 
shows, the long-term trend of corporate 
profits is upward, though there have been 
some bad years. Even after paying heavy 
taxes and generous dividends, industry 
had large sums left to plow back into 
expansion and modernization. In addi- 
tion, many thousands of individual Amer- 
icans have contributed to this growth by 
investing their savings in long-term bonds 
or new stock issues. A significant aspect 
of this heavy business investment has 
been the amount of money devoted to re- 
search. Antibiotics, electronics, freezers, 
frozen foods, air conditioning, synthetic 
detergents and plastics are some of the 
important new industries which have 
sprung from industrial and scientific re- 
search, The American consumer’s unfail- 
ing willingness to buy has made these 
new industries successful. 


STEEL 
Since the key to industrial might is 
steel, our position as the leading indus- 
trial nation is indicated by the fact that 
we produce 3 times as much steel as the 
Soviet Union and 1% as much as all the 
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principal producing nations of Europe 
combined. Our iron and steel industry 
got its start in 1645, when the first per- 
manent iron works was built in Massa) 
chusetts with a rated capacity of 465 tons’ 
of pig iron a day. During the next 200) 
years, the production and use of iron and) 
steel grew very slowly. But the next 40) 
years were a period of rapid growth, 
thanks to such important developments® 
as the invention of the Bessemer con-<) 
verter and the open-hearth process, the 
discovery of the vast Lake Superior iron= 
ore ranges and the extension of railroads. 
The substitution of coke for charcoal in’ 
ore refining, though it took place much 
earlier, gained new significance with the 
realization that our immense coal resources | 
were far more extensive and easily avail- 
able than our timber lands. By 1890 the 
U. S. had won the lead in steel produc- 
tion, which it has never lost. By 1951 ne 
steel industry’s 1,200 furnaces could make 
as much steel in 45 minutes as the count 
try had produced in an entire year dur-| 
ing the Civil War. Our current rated 
capacity is 117.5 million tons. The size of 
our stee] industry compared to other na- 
tions is illustrated in the Chart on page’ 
87. 


Some iron and steel go into the opera= 
tion of every industry, but the leading 


consumers of steel in the postwar peri 
have been the automotive indus 
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'%; Warehouses serving small business, 
'%; construction, including plumbing, 
'%; the tin can and container industry, 
f; and between 7% and 8% to railroads 
id machinery makers. (See page 134 for 
nual figures on output of basic steel 
>ms.) 


AMERICAN INVENTIONS 
Without the inventive genius of Amer- 
ans, our industries could not have turned 
ij the quantity, quality and variety of 
ods that make our standard of living 
1at it is. We conquered the problems of 
ace by inventing or improving the 
samboat and the twin-screw propeller, 
‘improving railroads, by inventing the 
> brake, coupler, electric-lighted car, 
liman, refrigerator car. Automobiles 
sant nothing until our inventors gave 
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us the self-starter, better transmission 
and differentials; our invention of pneu- 
matic tires was preceded by vulcanized 
rubber; and the petroleum industry would 
have been insignificant if we had not 
learned how to crack gasoline. The air- 
plane is an American brain child. In com- 
munications, the telegraph and telephone 
were ours, while radio would have been 
insignificant without our vacuum tube. 
Currently with a Scotchman, but inde- 
pendently, an American perfected tele- 
vision, and color television is now an 
actuality. 

The farmer has been the beneficiary of 
such labor-saving aids as cotton gins and 
cotton pickers, reapers, harvesters and 
threshers (ultimately made into combines), 
seeders, binders and cream separators. The 
caterpillar tractor, replacing the horse, 
has made extensive farming possible. 

Our mode of dress has been determined 
for us by invention. The shoe-sewing 
machine, the welt sewer, the shoe-last 
machine created an industry just as the 
sewing machine, later electrified, and the 
cloth cutter led to our ready-to-wear fac- 
tories. Materials such as rayon, nylon 
and dacron are achievements of our syn- 
thesists and plastic experts. 

Our office staff utilizes the fountain 
pen, the typewriter, the adding machine 
and other comptometers, all American in- 
ventions. They take care of finances with 


check writer. 
“The housewife’s cleaning chores are 
simplified by the carpet sweeper and 
vacuum cleaner, her Mondays by the 
washing machine, drier and electric iron. 
‘Her marketing is made easier by her re- 
 frigerator and freezer, American invented, 
filled with frozen foods. She cooks with 
improved ranges, gas or electric, some- 
times with a pressure cooker. Her larder 
is stocked with canned goods (an Ameri- 
can improvement on the old French in- 
- vention), and countless minutes are saved 
by such simple things as a safety pin or 
ae zipper. Her husband substitutes the 
4 safety or electric razor for the straight- 
edge blade or the barber. The family can 
stay up late reading by incandescent light 
or listening to the phonograph. Or they 
can go out in the sunlight and take 
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re ald of the cash register and the 


camera shots, even in color, or : 
pictures with the aid of American in 
tions. If it is too hot or too cold, © 

can turn on electric fans, heaters or | 
conditioners. Certainly they could not Ke P 
up with the news if Americans had not 
invented the rotary press and the lino~ 
type. Further, who could live in an elevator 
apartment or work in a skyscraper if an 
American had not invented the powe: 
elevator? Mi 


a 
v 
i 
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Without the inventive genius of Ameri _ 
cans, our industries and our way of life 
would have been far different from what 


they are today. 
& 
EDUCATION 


As an economy advances from the simple 
processes of working raw materials (agri-” 
culture, for example) into the employment | 
of large capital outlays (manufacturing 
and mining) and the greater role of 
service industries (transportation, the pro- 
fessions, distribution), it requires more 
and more human skills. There are many” 
ways by which we know economic prog- 
ress is taking place, and most of them 
have been mentioned here: improvements 
in the productivity and the real income of 
the working population, larger capital in-% 
vestments, speed of replacement of capital) 
plant, etc., etc. . 

An economic engine also becomes su- | 
perior with the improvement of the 
quality of the goods and services it turns 
out. In part, this is because the machines 
are better; perhaps, in greater part, be-- 
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Ise the human skills being employed 
also improving in quality. This latter 
ctor is the result of education. 
Today in the U. S. there are about 
500,000 persons attending colleges, uni- 
rsities, and professional schools. In Great 
itain, their number is less than 90,000. 
orrecting for population, America is edu- 
ting ten times as many persons as is 
‘itain for employment as highly skilled 
chnical and professional workers. A good 


deal of our strength economically is to 
be found in this single fact. j 

In the U. S., also, more and more of 
our professional training is taking place 
at the university level; that is, profes- 
sional or technical schools follow a partial 
or full college education instead of being 
its substitute. The latter is the situation 
in Europe. All this accounts for superior 
technical training of a large population 
and, consequently, superior productivity. 


Our Natural Resources 


-\4HE ECONOMIC expansion of the U. S. 
- would have been impossible without 
ir vast natural resources and the skill to 
‘velop and use them. As the frontier was 
ished back, more and more natural 
salth was uncovered. The present size 
.d value of our known coal, iron, alumi- 
im, petroleum, gas and coal deposits 
d of our timberland are impressive. The 
lue of minerals, both metallic and non- 
stallic, produced in 1880 was $367 mil- 
mn; in 1950 this figure was close to $12 
llion. As the Charts on page 88 show, 
e U. S. is the world’s leading producer 
oil, coal and electric power. 

America’s first coal mine was placed in 
eration near Richmond, Va., in 1745. 
‘adually, rich veins were discovered in 
her parts of the East and Middle West, 
it development of mines was slow 


rough the remainder of the century. 


the period 1807-20 only 15,000 tons of 
al were mined. These were used for 
me heating and for generating steam 
wer for the little industrial activity that 
nt on. About 1860, some 20 million tons 
re produced annually, almost half an- 
racite or ‘hard’ coal. At the turn of the 
itury, there were 2,555 bituminous or 
ft” coal mines (used principally in in- 
stry) producing over 193 million tons. 
day, 9,429 bituminous mines turn out 
out 516 million tons annually—over 30% 
world production. 31% of the nation’s 
rrent output of bituminous coal comes 
m West Virginia, 19% from Pennsyl- 
tia. Pennsylvania produces all of the 
tion’s anthracite—approximately 30 
lion tons in 1952. 

Pit! ‘rowth of steel, electric power, rail- 


roads and other industries would not have 
been possible without our vast coal de- 
posits. Coke, made from coal, is essential 
in steelmaking. The steel industry de- 
pends upon coal for 80% of its heat and 
energy requirements. The electric utilities 
alone consumed more than 10 million tons 
of bituminous coal in 1952. The develop- 
ment of coal tar gave rise to a great 
variety of chemical products, such as 
tar, aspirin, sulfa drugs, soil fertilizers, 
plastics, nylon and dyestuffs. 

The modern mine is a highly mecha- 
nized underground factory. Production 
has risen from 5.22 tons per man-day in 
1932 to 7.35 tons at the present time. By 
comparison, the Polish miner, the world’s 
next most proficient, produces about 2 
tons per day; the British miner, 1.37 tons. 

The petroleum industry was born in 1859 
when the first oil well was drilled in 
Titusville, Pa., producing about 20 barrels 
of oil a day. Today there are 465,870 oper- 
ating oil wells, each producing an average 
of 12 barrels daily or 51% of the world’s 
output. 

Oil was first sought to replace whale oil 
in lamps, and for many years kerosene 
distilled from petroleum was its principal 
product. The only other major use for 
petroleum was lubrication, gasoline being 
2 useless by-product. The development of 
the automobile created a demand for 
gasoline and oil which grew rapidly with 
the military needs of World War I. Today, 
gasoline accounts for 40% of the yield of 
petroleum distillation, while oil and natu- 
ral gas provide 57% of the nation’s total 
energy requirements. Petroleum by-prod- 


ucts ras Hpecome ibe source of large 
numbers of compounds used by other in- 
_ dustries—rubber, drugs, paints, cosmetics 
and many chemicals. 
‘The use of electric power in industry 
Waging in the home was probably the one 
most important contributing factor to 
- America’s productive capacity and higher 
_ standard of living. Whereas in 1850 only 
' 6% of total work was done by machines, 
94% of work output today is accom- 
- plished by machines, most of which are 
operated by electricity. 

The first power-producing public utility, 
which was built in New York City in 1382, 
provided electric light in a 12-block area. 

' Today, over 370 billion kilowatt-hours an- 
nually serve 41 million residential and 
farm consumers and over 6 million com- 
mercial, industrial and other customers. 
Over 73% of the electric energy. is gen- 
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7 —_ 
Satan by mineral fuats: the rest a q 
power. Some 80% is produced ‘by ‘priv 7 
industry and 20% by publicly owned com 
panies. The growth of the power ind 
has not reached its peak. Installed capac- 
ity, at the turn of the century a lit 
over 1.2 million kilowatts, is now almost 
70 million kilowatts. Further expansion i 
certain as more houses and factories 
built. 


In industry the use of electric power 
has shortened the work day, increased the 
output and brought down prices. The de= 
velopment of electric appliances has eased 
the lot of almost everyone. From the 
vacuum cleaner and washing machine to 
the electric razor, the saving in time and 
energy to the average American has been § 
incalculable. (See page 138 for energy out- 
put by type of ownership and source ©; 


energy.) 


Average income of 
employed industrial 
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7A see we have become an industrial 
society, we are still one of the leading 
producers of food products. Not only have 
we been able to produce more food over 
the years, but it has been possible to do so 
with proportionately fewer people. While 
34.7% of the population lived on farms in 
1910, the figure is 16% today. From 1910 
the value of farm output has increased 
from $744 billion to over $33 billion. In 
the early 1900s a wheat farmer labored 
over one hour to produce one bushel. To- 
day he can grow and harvest that bushel 
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Source: U. S. Dep't of Agriculture 
in 20 minutes. The corn farmer who pu 
in one hour and 20 minutes for every 
bushel now can produce it at the cost of 
a little over 30 minutes of work. Increased. 
use of more efficient machinery, electrifica= 
tion, better fertilizers and insecticides and 
improved hybrid seeds are some of the 
reasons for this increase in output. 

The number of farm tenants has de- 
clined substantially. 73.2% of all farms are 
occupied by owners as compared with. 
a low of 58.6% in the 30s. The electrifica-. 
tion of over 90% of farms has. enabled 
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qaerican agriculture to enjoy many work- 
Jing devices and comforts. Net income 
2m. farming has increased from $4.5 bil- 
n in 1910 to $17 billion. 

Although the American farmer has made 
Igress, it has been interrupted. The re- 
it of his year’s labor hinges on variable 


ather conditions, something which is 
t true of most other economic activities. 
$3 production expenses have been going 
out of proportion to his income. As the 
art just above illustrates, the gross 
“ome of the American farmer has risen, 
t his real income has fallen. As always, 
faces the threat of overproduction and 
lrop in market prices. 

[These difficulties create a risk of de- 
ted farms and dwindling crops, a risk 
ich the nation cannot afford. One way 
which the government comes to the 
of the farmer is by assuring him of 
‘parity’ price for his products—that is, 
rice which will prevent his purchasing 
ver from falling. This means, for ex- 
ple, that the income from a pound of 
ton will buy for the farmer as much 
ay as it did during the years 1909-14. 
"he government also tries to enter into 
agreement with the farmer to limit 
duction or to limit his sales. Compensa- 
1 is offered in return for limitation of 
duction. It is up to the individual 
mer whether or not he accepts this 
n. In the case of the limitation of 
ssinder a marketing quota, the de- 
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cision is made by a 2/3 vote of the crop 
association. Under some of these plans the 
government acquires the products which 
are left unsold. 

During the war, prices of most agricul- 
tural commodities were well above parity, 
but in recent years the trend has been 
reversed. The whole problem of farm prices 
has become one of the major problems of 
the Eisenhower Administration. It has be- 
come a headache in another way, for while 
the market prices of many farm com- 
modities have been declining, prices to 
consumers, notably the price of meat 
products, have, on the whole, remained 
relatively steady. 
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'&N lic facilities, financed by both public 
and private funds, are going up by the 
- thousands all over the country. Construc- 
- tion in 1953 was 314 times the 1939 level 
and 9 times the activity in 1929. The de- 
mand for private dwelling units, stimu- 
lated by the rapidly rising birth rate and 
' rises in real wages, accounted for over a 
third of the building. Over 7 million new 
dwelling units worth $64 billion have been 
started since the end of World War Il. 
~The trend for some time has been away 
from renter-occupied dwellings (see the 
Chart opposite); home ownership has 
increased 54% since 1940. Even if the 
backlog of demand for new houses were 
satisfied, the need for replacement, mod- 
ernization and repair of older units will 
continue for some time. As the Chart 
below illustrates, there are many homes 
without the facilities we have come to 
consider necessities. 


Business needs for new plants could 
not be filled until 1945 as long as critical 
materials had to be diverted to armaments. 
Since 1945, $22.7 billion has been spent 
on industrial and commercial construction 
and $24.8 billion has gone into public- 
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funds. Farm construction amounted 
$11.5 billion during this period. Business 
expects to put even more funds into plant 
expansion. a 
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Of the nearly $54 billion spent by the: 
Federal, state and local governments on™ 
construction since the end of World War 
II, the largest amounts were spent on 
highways ($16.2 billion), sewer and water 
works ($4.3 billion) and military and 
naval facilities ($4.8 billion). Public hous-! 
ing accounted for $2.1 billion. With the 
increase in the number of children of 
school age, the demand for more educa-" 
tional facilities constantly mounts. Many 
cities have already reached a critical pass: 
because of inadequacy of classroom space, 
which began when the first group of 
“war babies” arrived at school age. 

The size of the present construction 
boom has had a decided effect on othe 
industries, not only because of the vast 
variety of materials that go into building; 
but also because the huge number of new 
homes means bigger markets for wilt 
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EX 


ction demand continues strong— 
"appears to do so—the danger of 
| recession is slight; for construction, 
ich now employs 2.5 million workers, 
an important business indicator. When 


1928); when it continues, important : sec~ 
tors of the economy—the heavy industries, Pe. 
finance—are in good shape. Indeed, the — 
chief reason, industrially, for the prosperity _ 
of 1946 and after, has been continued de- 
mand for automobiles and construction, 


Transportation 


ouR early days, natural waterways 
“played their most important role. In 
early 1800s, canal and river barges 
ee the bulk of manufactured goods 
> the territory west of the Alleghenies 
‘return for agricultural products. Even 
Jay, the Great Lakes and our great 
ers and man-made canals handle much 
the raw materials going into manufac- 
ring—iron ore, lumber, cement, coal, 
1in—about 500 million tons annually. 
On May 24, 1830, the first train of cars 
awn by a steam engine rolled down 12 
les of track on the B & O and our tre- 
sndous railway system was born. But as 
¢ as 1850 there wasn’t a mile of track 
st of the Mississippi. From 1869, when 
2 Union Pacific was completed, our rail- 
vds began spreading into every corner 
the country. The decade 1880-1890 was 
3 period of greatest expansion: a total 
70,300 miles were laid in that time. 


‘ 


Today there are 223,300 miles of track— a 
30% of the world’s mileage. K 

The growth cf railroads encouraged set- 
tlement and development of the western 
half of America by eliminating the long 
and often hazardous journey around Cape 
Horn or overland by horse and wagon. 
Commerce between East and West, North 
and South grew rapidly. 

Today the 702 railroads carry close to 
500 million passengers annually and trans- 
port over 3 billion tons of freight. It is 
estimated that they operate 17,000 freight 
trains daily. Put another way, 12 freight 
trains start on their runs every minute of 
the day and night, on an average. 

A little over 50 years ago there were 
still large areas that could not be reached 
by railroad. The automobile, the truck and 
the bus helped to fill this gap. This new 
means of transportation contributed heav- 
ily to the growth of other industries, 
altered our methods of retail and whole- 
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sale distribution and changed our living 
and eating habits. 


In 1900, only 8,000 motor vehicles were 
on the road, and good roads were a rarity. 
Today, over 4814 million cars, busses and 


trucks crowd our 3 million miles of high- 


way. The motor vehicle created new de- 
mends on the steel, nonferrous metals, 


petroleum, rubber and textile industries. 


It helped to relocate industry and spread 
out our cities. It has been partly re- 
sponsible for the shift of population into 


suburban areas and has brought isolated 


communities into touch with their neigh- 
bors. The family car has become more 
and more important in vacation plans, 
Between the years 1939 and 1948, the 
number of tourist courts rose from 13,521 
to 25,919. 


Although celebrating its 50th anniver- 
sary in December 1958, the airlines did 
not begin commercial operations until 
1926, when the government turned over its 
air-mail activities to private enterprise. 
Passenger service was also inaugurated the 


Distribution 


UNIQUE characteristic of the American 

economy is the part played by dis- 
tribution. Other countries, of course, have 
wholesale and retail establishments, trans- 
portation and advertising facilities. But 
nowhere have these functions played such 
a large and important role as in the U. S. 
Our highly developed mass distribution 
system makes the whole country one mar- 
ket. Consumers in New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles or any other city can obtain 
meat from Texas, oranges from Florida or 
California, potatoes from Idaho or Long 
Island, salmon from the Columbia River. 
Unlike many other countries, our free 
commerce and the efficiency of our trans- 
portation system, wholesalers and retail- 
ers make it possible to develop nation-wide 
as well as local markets. 


The wholesaler serves the retailer in 
several important ways, not only by stock- 
ing wide assortments of merchandise and 
maintaining ready inventories near the 
stores’ locations, but also by extending 


same year, each ‘plane carrying ab 
1,000 lb. of mail ‘and two passengers. 
was not until the 40s that passengers an d 
nonmail cargo began to become important t 
sources of revenue. By 1952 the schedulec 
airlines had become a billion-dollar in- 
dustry. 77% of its revenues came from 
passengers. In 1926, less than 6,000 pas- 
sengers were carried; by 1952 that figure’ 
had swelled to 2614 million. Freight reve~ 
nues, too, have been rising at a rapid 
rate. By 1950, scheduled domestic airlines 
were fiying about 2% times as many 
freight ton-miles in one week as they t 
flew during all of 1942. 


Pipelines carry oil and gas to power, 
industrial and heating plants, and pipe 
gas into our homes, Pipelines made their 
appearance in the petroleum industry” 
very early because of their economy. There 
are close to 180,000 miles of petroleum 
and 424,200 miles of gas pipeline in the 
U. S. today. The Chart on page 93 shows” 
the part that each carrier plays in trans- 
porting freight and passengers. 


credit and merchandising and manage-| 
ment aids. The small retailer, particularly, 
could not operate without his wholesale 
supplier. It is hardly surprising that even” 
during the 10-year period beginning with 
World War II, the number of wholesale 
establishments increased by over 20%. 
It is still growing. 4 


The distinctive forms American retail-— 
ing have taken have fascinated, and some- 
times amused, the rest of the world. Early. 
American settlements were isolated, partly. 
because of the great expanse of the coun-_ 
try, partly because of the preponderance 
of farming and the absence of villages. 
For American farmers liked to live on 
their farms instead of in villages, as was 
the European custom. (And in villages” 
there were country stores and the custom-_ 
ary services of repair shops and skilled 
artisans.) The itinerant peddler and me- 
chanic became a necessity in a pioneering 
world. These travelers sold household ne- 


cessities (hardware and notions), knew= 


ake simple ‘repairs, and Regan +0 
om door to door the. new inven- 
“The first that were marketed in 
fashion (the agents also did this on 
installment plan) were the agricul- 
machines of the McCormick Company 
i the household sewing machines of 
Singer Company. Interestingly enough, 
ny great retail enterprises in America 
1 their beginning in peddlers’ packs. 
W. Woolworth began as a peddler, for 
mple. 
“he vast spread of the American farm- 
community and its prosperity, from 
7 to 1921, helped in the creation of 
ther unique American marketing de- 
>, the mail-order house. It was natural 
t the center of such companies should 
Chicago, for the city was the heart of 
-great corn, wheat and meat belts. 
ng richly illustrated catalogues, which 
mM were printed in color, these mail- 
er houses sold clothing and household 
jliances; as the automobile became 
ular they sold parts and insurance; 
imately they were making available 
mM machinery, consumer durable goods, 
ting units, etc. Their annual sales ran 
> billions of dollars. 
‘he department store was a development 
She cities, although there always existed 
Opean prototypes. Department-store 
ibines, under a single management, 
e able to take advantage of mass pur- 
sing and unified financial controls. It 
becoming common for such depart- 
it stores (as well as the mail-order 
ses) to market their own brands of 
ds, some of which they manufactured 
some of which were bought in huge 
lesale lots (cosmetics, automobile tires, 
ts, etc.). 
hain stores first started in the smaller 
munities, again to obtain the advan- 
ss of wholesale buying and unified 
neial operations. They began by sell- 
foodstuffs; currently, many of these 
ery chains have expanded into super- 
kets or one-stop shopping centers, 
sh also sell toilet articles, smaller 
es of clothing, cigarettes and toys. 
ins have developed in tobacco, auto- 
ile parts, soft drinks and foods, etc. 
fib have appeared in the limited-price 


variety field (“five-and-dime” 


these, too, originated in the U. S. 

Such chains were a great boon to na- 
tional advertisers; increasingly, they are 
being regarded askance because they some- 
times seek to cut fixed prices (using brand 
articles as loss leaders) and because they 
are beginning to sell their own products. 


States started to regulate chains by limit- » 


ing their numbers; the state and Federal 
governments also have taken steps to con- 
trol the resale price of nationally adver- 
tised products. 

In effect, it will be observed, distribution 
is closely linked with salesmanship: the 
activities of the peddler or house-to-house 
agent; the offering of attractively packaged 
wares; open-shelf displays of merchandise; 
the prepackaging of many items from 
meats to shirts; the willingness to give 
cash allowances for older models (first 
begun in the sewing-machine field); the 
acceptance of the motto that “the cus- 
tomer is always right.” The results are 
mass sales and—despite the heavy costs 
of distribution through advertising and 
other promotional devices—declines in 


prices and improvements in quality. There~ 


is no doubt that the intervention of the 
middle-man between the producer and the 
buyer has helped in the quick acceptance 
of new products and, paradoxically enough, 
the lowering of prices. 

Heavy outlays for advertising, locally 
and nationally, have aided these processes. 
Advertising leads to competition among 
all producers for the consumer’s dollar, 
for, because of it, the consumer today has 
many choices before him, Advertising en- 
courages quickly the development of new 
products; and as markets for these appear, 
competition among producers occurs— 
again leading to improvement in price 
and quality. Advertising affects our habits 
(personal hygiene) and changes our tastes 
(style in clothing, home decorations, etc.). 
The result is that American companies 
today are spending $7 billion on adver- 
tising in our 1,786 newspapers, and in ‘our 
national magazines and on the radio and 
television. Direct-mail has become impor- 
tant in retailing in recent years (clothes, 
household articles) and a growing amount 
for advertising here is being expended. 
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Foreign Trade 


1 tae TRADE is of immense political 
and economic significance to the U. S., 
though small relative to our national in~ 
come. In 1952, exports amounted to 5.3% 
of our national income, imports to about 
4%. The dependence of other countries 
on foreign trade is much greater than our 
own. In 1951, Belgium depended on ex- 
ports for 38% of its national income, the 
Netherlands for 34%. In Britain, imports 
in 1951 amounted to 34% of national in- 
come, in Norway to over 40% 


The U, S., the world’s largest trader, 
in 1952 sold exports amounting to $15.2 
billion; imports totaled $10.7 billion. Our 
exports were 19.6% of the world total in 
1951, and our imports amounted to 13.8% 
But foreign markets are vital to many 
important industries. In the crop years 
1949-50 to 1951-52, we exported 39% of 
our rice, 38% of our cotton and 37% of 
our wheat and flour. We have sold abroad 
¥3 Of our machine tools, each year. 


Our protective tariff policy, pursued since 
1816, was changed in 1934 -with the pas- 
sage of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, designed to stimulate U. S. exports 
by seeking greater markets in return for 
concessions granted to imports. Under it, 
the President may reduce duties up to 
50%. Trade agreements are in effect with 
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43 countries (see page 156), accounting 
for 90% of our foreign trade. 


Today, the U. S. depends on roreigal 
sources for many materials essential tO 
American industry. Over the past 50 years; 
this country has shifted from an export 
to an import position on 4 vitally impor-" 
tant industrial materiais—petroleum, zing; 
copper and lumber. About 24 of more thanj 
100 mineral materials our industry uses 
are either wholly or partially imported; 
Whereas in the 19th century our exports 
consisted largely of agricultural products 
and raw materials, our exports are now 
predominantly manufactured goods. In 
1952, manufactured goods, excluding mili- 
tary aid shipments, made up 62% of oi r 
exports. Our imports are principally in= 
dustrial materials and tropical foods. This 
explains why manufacturing countries of 
Western Europe find it difficult to expand 
their exports and balance their accounts 
with the U. S. (See Charts above.) 


Since World War II, there has been a 
great increase in the importance of West- 
ern Hemisphere countries as markets and 
sources of imports. If American aid ship- 
ments are excluded, Latin America was) 
the largest market for U. S, exports 
1952, taking $3.7 billion of American goods. 
American imports from Europe and thi 


PaaS tote pe Sr a8 
eclined from 20.4% and 30.5% 


ctively in 1952. Latin America and 
ada supplied more than 50% of our 
rts in 1952 as compared with 34.7% 


S. exports of goods and services in 
exceeded imports by $5 billion. Since 
5, the U. S. has supplied goods and 
vices worth $34 billion more than the 
sign goods and services received. More 
1 $80 billion of this deficit was met by 
act U. S. government aid. The rest of 
deficit has been met by foreign sales 
gold to the U. S. Treasury for dollars, 
lidation of dollar investments by for- 
aers and foreign governments, private 
Ll public loans and investments. 

"Oo help restore economic balance and 
ck the spread of communism, the U. S. 
ugurated the Marshall Plan in 1947— 
s-year program to build up European 
duction to the point where Europe 
iid be on its feet. A similar long-range 
gram for underdeveloped countries was 
jated by President Truman in the 
nt Four program in 1949. The Marshall 
n was instrumental in bringing about 
“-ked increases in European production 
| trade. By the end of 1951, industrial 
duction in Western Europe had risen 
5 over 1948, exports 60%. 

ommunist aggression forced the free 
ions to undertake a heavy defense 
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program, which caused new balance-of- ¢ 
payments difficulties. Meanwhile, the em- — 
phasis in American aid shifted from 
economic recovery to defensive security. 
The Mutual Security Agency (now the 
Foreign Operations Administration) suc- 
ceeded the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration in 1951. The Chart at the top of 
this page shows the shift from non- 
military to military aid between the years 
1946 and 1954. 


The dollar shortage has been with us 
for 40 years. Three basic reasons account 
for its persistence. First, production is in- Z 
creasing more rapidly in the U. S. than in 
other countries, building up pressure to 
develop exports more rapidly than imports. 
Second, the U. S. has shifted from a debtor 
position to that of the world’s largest 
creditor. In 1914, the U. S. owed the rest 
of the world $3 billion; by 1952, the U. S. 
was a creditor by about $20 billion. Third, 
American trade restrictions, tariffs, quotas 
on agricultural products, complex customs 
restrictions and statutes, limit the ability 
of other nations to develop dollar-earning 
exports to the U. S. 

The tension between the Soviet bloc 
and the free nations has increased the 
difficulty of restoring the world’s economic 
balance by driving a wedge between the 
Soviet economic empire and the world 
economy. As a result, trade between the 
free world and the Soviet bloc has been 
sharply reduced. U. S. exports to the 


Soviet Union, for example, which amounted 
to $149 million in 1947, consisted of less 
than $50,000 of used clothing in 1952. 
The decline of East-West trade has had 
serious consequences for many nations of 


Boom and Depression 


Ww PRODUCTION for a market and 
the use of money and credit, busi- 
nessmen’s expectations of making profits 
have risen and fallen. When their outlook 
is on the optimistic side, businessmen 
have expanded their activities, launched 
new enterprises, borrowed from banks; and 
in the process, they have created new op- 
portunities for employment, increased the 
national income and helped raise prices. 
' Sometimes external factors also have pro- 
duced such an upturn—wars, territorial 
expansion, a wave of new inventions, the 
new discovery on a large scale of metals 
(gold, silver) and minerals (iron, etc.). 
When their outlook is on the pessimistic 
side, the reverse has occurred: inventories 
are kept down, new job opportunities 
dwindle, prices fall, new credit is not 
sought, 

In the last 50 years, close statistical 
studies have been made of these busi- 
ness fluctuations, and it has been ascer- 
tained that they take place in cycles with 
a well-defined rhythm. These so-called 
business cycles have 4 phases that follow 
each other; they are called “recovery,” 
“hoom,” “recession” and “depression,” and 
the terms are self-explanatory. It has also 
been demonstrated that there are short 
cycles, running through the 4 phases in 
from 4 to 7 years, longer ones running 
for about 9 years, and long-term or secu- 
lar ones, running for about 50 years. 

The lay public is familiar, at least, with 
two of the phases, those of boom and de- 
pression. During a boom period there is 
high employment, credit is easy (with 
interest rates high), prices mount, new 
companies are started, stock exchanges 
are active, and buying (frequently on 
credit) constantly grows. During depres- 
sion, people are out of work, banks shut 
down, bankruptcies increase, prices drop, 
stocks are dumped on the market, credit 
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Europe and Asia. Obstacles to trade pr 
sent a serious problem to the U. S. and 
our free-world allies. Adjustments for 
freer trade will have to be worked out if 
we hope to substitute trade for aid. 
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is tight—in short, hard times spread ove! 
the land. 4 

The U. S. has gone through such eras 
of boom and bust. It is natural that ¢ 
new country with sanguine expectation 
and constantly opening opportunities fo; 
investment, and speculation, should hay 
great booms; and that the ensuing periods 
of depression also should be very severe 
Since the opening of the 19th cent 
there have been depressions in the fol 
lowing years: 1806-08, 1819-21, 1837-43, 
1857-58, 1873-79, 1884-85, 1893-97, 1907, 
1920-21 and 1929-39. 

It should not be assumed that tn 
effects of these downturns in business 
and employment have been cumulative; 
quite the contrary. In every case, afte! 
recession there has been a real and fre- 
quently a prolonged recovery; and, in 
fact, taking the long-time history of thé 
country, the trend line has been con 
stantly upward. In other words, we aré 
economically stronger and richer, and 
have more employment and a better in 
come distribution today than we did in 
the 1920s, which marked one of the great 
boom eras in America. ; 

If economists and public authorities 
knew exactly the forces that caused ex- 
pansion and contraction, they could con 
trol them, and our economy always would 
be on an even keel. There are many gen 
eral theories for the business cycle: over=: 
production, underconsumption, inadequa i€ 
monetary and fiscal supply and controls, 
Even weather has been offered as an ex- 
planation. Enough for us to note here s 
that our current knowledge of busines! 
activity, or the cycle, is quite good. We 
know what particular aspects of busines 
are leaders in starting expansion and, toc 
in ushering in contraction. Also, we hav 
learned from the experiences of the 19308 
that government can play an important 


io 


holding back 7 runaway booms phe 


vernment has always helped business 
ctly or indirectly, sometimes very sig- 
antly, sometimes only slightly. In the 
"y first decade of America’s existence as 
republic, patents were granted, a tariff 
a was passed and a central bank was 
artered by Congress. These were ex- 
:ples of indirect aid. Moreover, when an 
lustry essential to the public good was 
& profitable enough to attract capital, 
r government furnished the money, or 
equivalent in land or contracts, in 
der to stimulate its growth. The states, 
ring 1820-40, either built themselves 
made grants or loans to companies 
astructing the early canals and rail- 
.ds of the U. S. Before the Civil War, 
* government had begun the payment 
subsidies to shipping companies oper- 
mg in the North Atlantic trade. The 
at trans-Mississippi railroads, in the 
30s and 1870s, were made possible only 
sause the Federal government lent them 
mney and gave the companies great 
nts from the public domain, In fact, 
‘se railroads were land companies be- 
e they were engaging in the transpor- 
fon business. And before the Civil 
t, particularly in the South and West, 
my banks were started only because 
te governments purchased stock in these 
<y and speculative enterprises. 
“he whole process of government assist- 
e, by government-owned corporations, 
loans, or by price-support devices, was 
elerated during the 1930s and 1940s. 
> depression confronted us with prob- 
is that called for emergency measures 
well as a program to prevent recur- 
ce, Only the Federal government had 
power and resources to meet a chal- 
ze of such scope. It met the challenge 
putting into effect such emergency 
wures as the RFC and bank holiday, 
NRA to restore business, the AAA to 
dle farm surpluses and prices, and the 
1 and WPA to meet the acute problem 
unemployment. Of a more permanent 
ure were those measures which under- 
¢ to furnish safeguards for the future 
social legislation, government develop- 
yagi power resources, financial regula~ 


dona Bitter protection - fs farmers» and — 


laborers. Social Security, TVA and other 
power projects, the SEC, and labor legis- 


lation such as the Wagner Act and Min-. 


imum Wage Laws, were some of the means 
by which these ends were achieved. As 
new problems arose in the years that fol- 


lowed, similar legislation was designed to 
solve them. Such were the veterans’ benefit 


laws and public housing. When we realize 
that from June 1951 to June 1952, Federal, 
state and local governmenis paid out $14 
billion 800 million in social insurance and 
related programs, it becomes clear that 
this constitutes a considerable prop to 
the buying power of the American con- 
sumer. 

It is proper, therefore, for us to say 
that short of the sudden appearance of 
extraordinary external factors, we know 
how to stabilize our economy. The fear 
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of long-time depression need no longer . 


beset us. There is a broader and fairer 
distribution of income among individuals 
and economic groups. Our tax system is 
capable of automatic adjustment to 
changes in business conditions. Central- 
banking controls more sensitively manage 
the flow of money and credit. Security 
exchanges and the banks themselves are 
better protected against shocks. Indi- 
viduals have a large reserve of savings to 
carry them over short periods of reces- 
sion, There are great funds in our social- 
security system and in the welfare accounts 
of trade unions. Farm price supports 
maintain agriculture income at high lev- 
els. There is a greater firmness of wage 
rates, due in part to strong unions and, 
in greater part, to the continuing increase 
in productivity of the workers, There are 
more enlightened business practices with 
respect to pricing, marketing, inventories, 
collective bargaining and investment plan- 
ning. There is a high level of public ex- 
penditures, which stabilizes demand and 
stimulates private investment. 

Above all, these two factors should be 
noted. All governments—Federal, state and 
local—are pledged to intervene at once 
through public spending to prevent the 
prolongation of business contraction. And 
there is increasing confidence on the part 
of the American public that prosperity 
can be maintained. 


Government Income, Government Spending | i 


HE FEDERAL government of the U. S. 

EE ctartea out with a public debt, in- 
curred by the Confederation and the states 
in fighting the Revolutionary War. It was 
quite heavy, almost $20 per person. Once 
in our history we had no public debt— 
during 1835-36. During the Civil War 
years the debt again mounted, reaching 
its peak for that era in 1866 when the 
debt was $2.7 billion or $75.42 per per- 
son. In 1914, the debt was not more than 


$1 billion, and its per capita was $12. 
World War I saw an extraordinary in- 

crease in the public debt, for more than 

2%, of the war’s cost was met from loans. 


GOVERNMENT INCOME 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1952 


SOURCE: DEPT. OF COMMERCE, TREASURY, TAX FOUNDATION 
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In 1919, the national debt was at $26 
billion ($242 per capita); by 1930, it had 
been brought down to $16 billion ($131 
per capita). This was the end of the era 
of small debt, for the New Deal frankly 
embarked on a program of deficit finane 
ing in order, through government expendi- 
tures, to stimulate private investment 
and, therefore, employinens This was 
called “pump priming.” The New Deal 
argued along two lines. First, government 
budgets did not have to balance annually. 
It was proper to increase debt when times 
were out of joint and decrease it when 
employment was high and business boom 
ing. Second, a public debt was not burden= 
some as long as national income wa 
moving upward. Against this position, it 
was being pointed out that additions to 
government debt constituted a powerful 
inflationary force; and that once govern- 
ment took on additional services (during 
recession), it was difficult (during recov- 
ery) to divest itself of them. . 

In any event, the New Deal increased 
the national debt from $19 billion in 
19382 to $49 billion in 1941. And with 
American entry into World War II, the 
debt went up to $258.7 billion in 1946 
and to almost $300 billion at the clos¢ 
of 1953 (almost $2,000 per capita). 


By the same token, Federal expendi-' 
tures have risen. In 1789, the Federal 
government spent annually a little more 
than $4 million; the country’s first bil- 
lion-dollar budget (leaving out the Civil 
War) was in 1917, when total expendi- 
tures were $2 billion. In 1945, expenditures 
were $100.4 billion; for 1952, $71.4 billion, 
In 1952, these were the major classes of 
expenditures in the Federal budget: major 
national security programs, $51 billion; 
Veterans’ Administration, $4.6 billion; in=" 
terest on public debt, $6.1 billion; all 
others, $9.8 billion. : 

In the beginning the Federal govern-= 
ment relied on customs duties, internal 
revenue (tobacco and liquor taxes), and 
sales of public lands for its receipts. By 
1900, the first two were about equaling 
each other and the last had almost dis- 
appeared. The introduction of Federal) 
income taxes (authorized in 1913) sharply, 
changed the picture. By 1920, income,and 


x 


DIRECT TAXES ON INDIVIDUALS 
45¢ 


DIRECT TAXES ON 
CORPORATIONS 


wit taxes were producing more than 
1f of the total receipts. In 1945, when 
deral receipts stood at $46.5 billion, in- 
me and profit taxes brought in $35.2 
lion. (For 1952 the figures for the two 
ms were $65.5 billion and $52.4 billion.) 


Why do governments today spend so 
ich? Obviously, war and defense make 
> heaviest demands on the public purse 
ere, too, should be added the recent 
avy outlays for international aid in 
ints and loans). Increases in popula- 
n, in urbanization and (more important) 
standards of living, force governments 
Spend more on health, education, high- 
ys and streets, fiood control and the 
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MILITARY SERVICES 
59¢ 


g¢ VETERAN'S 
INTEREST SERVICES 


like. We are more humane, or benevolent, 
in our attitudes. We yield before all sorts 
of pressure groups which make claims on 
governments. And we must not fail to 
note the increase in prices, or inflation, 
and its effects on government spending, 
When all is said and done, however, gov- 
ernment purchases of goods and services 
constitute a growing part of the gross na- 
tional product or expenditure. In 1929, 
such government outlays made up less 
than 10% of the gross national product; 
in 1940, 14%; in 1952, 20%. On the other 
hand, a powerful stabilizing force in our 
economy is to be found in this very fact 
of government expenditures. 


Everybody Pays Taxes—the ABCs 


Source: ‘Tax Foundation, 


if there still is any citizen who thinks he doesn’t pay something to the Federal 
ernment in taxes, let him consult these listings. Smoker, music lover, sportsman, 
iffer, canasta player—ail contribute in varying amounts in the fiscal year ending 


1e 30, 1953.) 
Source Tax revenue 


A 


‘omobile and motorcycle 
PRGA SOLS ai lieiiele iyi etalon elas $ 785,716,000 
‘omotive parts and ac- 
$sseries purchasers ..., 177,924,000 


Source Tax revenue 


B 


Beautiful women (for toilet 

preparations, cosmetics, 

BUC rl iota aamiiat yen anes 115,667,000 
By COIS! ys ics ni neeeresy 762,983,000 


Source 
Bowling alley and pool 
table Owners)........0..- 
Brewers and dealers in malt 
liquors 
Business and store machine 
purchasers 


Cafe society (cabaret tax) . 
Card players 
Cigar smokers 
Cigarette paper and tube 
users 
Cigarette smokers 
Club members and initiates 
Coin-operated amusement 
gevice Owners .......... 
Coin-operated gaming de- 
MACCLOWNEIS. a... -5 ss 
Conveyors of deeds, issuers 
and transferors of cap- 
ital stock and bonds and 
similar interests ........ 
Cordial and wine sippers . 
Corporations (income and 
_ excess-profits taxes) 


Decedent’s estates 
Diesel oil users .......... 
Donors of large gifts (non- 

charitable) 


Electric, gas or oil appli- 
pmeespurchasers ........ 
Electric light bulb and 
tube purchasers ........ 
Employees covered by un- 
employment insurance .. 


F 
Filled cheese, mixed flour 
or renovated butter adul- 
terators and processors .. 
Fountain pen, mechanical 
pencil and lighter pur- 
chasers 


G 
MEPEITTLOUS Mt ts falc n & vhs etevenereue 
Gasoline purchasers ...... 

H 
Hunters (for firearms, 

shells and cartridges) 

I 
Importers (customs duties) 

J 


Jewelry purchasers ........ 
Jobholders subject to with- 
holding, social security 
PE KOR MMR sie erriit eth on 


Tax revenue 
3,411,000 
5,697,000 

50,259,000 

46,691,000 
7,582,000 

46,326,000 

717,000 
1,586,782,000 

36,829,000 
6,093,000 


10,412,000 


82,640,000 
80,535,000 
21,594,515,000 
784,590,000 
15,091,000 


106,694,000 


113,390,000 
36,684,000 


271,214,000 


6,000 


11,938,000 
49,891,000 


10,502,000 
890,679,000 


12,148,000 


613,000,000 


234,614,000 


24,750,494,000 


Source 


Liquor imbibers 
Local telephone subscribers 
Lubricating oil users ...... 
Luggage, handbag, wallet, 

ete. purchasers’ ..% .22%. 


Manufacturers of stills ... 
Match purchasers 
Musicians 


Narcotics Users. S.45..02eeee 
Non-withheld income tax 
payers 


O 
Oil pipeline transporters .. 
P 
Phonograph record col- 
lectors |... sts pore 


Photographic hobbyists 
Pistol and revolver pur- 
chasers 


Quick freeze unit, mechan- 
ical refrigerator and air 
conditioner purchasers .. 


R 
Radio, phonograph and 
television purchasers .... 
Railroad workers (for re- 
tirement)/ Ti... ae eee 
Retail and wholesale liquor 
dealers and rectifiers 


S 
Safe deposit box lessees .. 
Shippers. i cccnigh ose eee 
Silver bullion vendors or 
transferors 
Snuiidippers’... =) oeeeie 
Sugar manufacturers or 
importers 


she te ete, © susie Sweet re 


Telephone, telegraph, radio, 

cable, leased wire users .. 
Theater and concert goers 
Tire and tube purchasers . 
Tobacco chewers and pipe 

smokers 
“TYBVCLCTS ia eae eee 
Truck and bus purchasers . 


Vv 


Vegetable and coconut oil 
processors 


i ara) 


Week-end fishermen ..... 
Wholesale and retail wine 
dealers 
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1,839,862,00 
357,981,000 


11,603,942,000 


we s 
» Maa 
Alm 


=" 


73,321,000 
95,744,000 
6,000 


8,950,000, 
11,048,006 


929,000 


28,378,000 


‘ 


7,617,00 
29,401,000: 


983,000 


~ 


87,424,000 


159,383,000 
628,969,000. 
47,734,00 
10,814,000 
419,518,000, 


97,000 
3,821,000 


78,161,000 


417,568,000 
312,831,000 
180,047,000 


17,244,000 


287,405,000 
210,032,000 


17,983,000: 


4,557,000 


1,628,000 
11,288,086 


Banking and Finance Wad 


N\HE ECONOMIC engine which the Ameri- 
¢an economy represents can function 
uly if credit is easily available—long- 
rm credit to finance new enterprises or 
ake possible new installations, and short- 
tm credit -as working capital, Banks 
rgely furnish the latter; the investment 
arket (through the sale of stocks and 
nds) largely provides the former. 
Most transactions by business and by 
dividuals take place on paper without 
Sh ever changing hands. A bank or 
sancial institution may do miilions of 
lars worth of business each day and yet 
the end of that day exchange only a 
wv thousand dollars to settle accounts. 
a@ result, the amount of control which 
ernment exercises over credit and 
mking today is far more important than 
'y use of the printing press to create 
mrency. This control is exercised through 
-Galled “central banks” which are cre- 
ed by governments, but as a rule are 
lyately managed. It was not until the 
ssage of the Federal Reserve Act of 1913 
at the U. S. was finally committed to 
2 idea of central banking. 
Whe Federal Reserve System functions 
tough 12 Federal Reserve Banks located 
different parts of the country. Each 
serve Bank is owned by the local banks 
that district which join the Federal 
serve System. While the Federal Reserve 
mks are privately owned and operated, 
sy are regulated by a Board of Gov- 
sors of 7, appointed by the President 
‘the U. S. Policy is determined by this 
ard acting broadly in terms of its 
pers as defined by statute. Each Federal 
serve Bank functions as a bank for the 
rernment and as a “banker’s bank,” 
vying its member banks in the same way 
your bank serves you. Each member 
ist deposit a certain percentage of its 
Sosits as a reserye with its Reserve Bank. 
2se reserves constitute a pool of credit 
wilable to the member banks and, 
‘ough them, to business. Just as busi- 
“s and individuals go to their banks 
en they need money and put up col- 
sral to secure a loan, so commercial 
tks go to their Federal Reserve Banks 
pbtain additional reserves. This is done 
h hoerrowing from the System against 


collateral or by rediscounting commercial — 
paper. The additional funds thus ob- 
tained, in turn become available for loans, 

The Federal Reserve System has the 
power to regulate our economy by acting — 
as a brake or an accelerator on credit. 
It does this in a number of ways: 

1, It may raise the minimum reserve 
that member banks must deposit with 
their Reserve Banks. In that case, the 
commercial bank has less to lend to its 
Clients, and credit grows tight. Or it may 
lower the minimum, in which case credit 
is easier to obtain. i 

2. It may buy or sell U. 8. bonds. If it 
buys, the money it pays finds its way into 
commercial banks where it becomes avail- 
able as credit. If it sells, the money has 
to come ultimately from the commercial 
banks, in which case credit grows tight. 

8. It may increase the discount rate that 
member banks must pay for loans. This 
rate is then passed along by the commer- 
cial banks to their clients, who find money 
has become dearer. Or the reverse may be 
done, and credit grows easier, 

4. It may discourage the purchase of 
securities by raising the margin require- 
ments, or encourage it by lowering these 
requirements, 

These are some of the methods which 
cause the money supply and credit to 
expand or contract, thus imposing a check 
on dangerous booms and strengthening 
the economy when recession threatens, 
This is one of the ways government helps 
keep the system of private enterprise 
adjusted sensitively. 

Long-term capital is furnished by other 
means. We seldom realize that the cap- 
ital to carry out our economic expansion 
comes from all of us. The tremendous 
growth which America has experienced 
over the past two decades could be financed 
only if we as individuals or the companies 
of America were willing to put aside part 
of our current income in the form of 
savings as investments in these growing 
enterprises. Most of these funds are chan- 
neled into business through banks, life 
insurance companies and savings and loan 
associations, which invest depositors’ 
money. However, investments may be 
made directly, by starting or “buying into” 


grt 
an existing business or by purchasing 
stocks and bonds. Also, companies plough 


back part of their earnings into new 
plants and improvements. 


Both bonds and stocks have been gain- 
ing in popularity as an investment me- 
dium, even with the average American 
with very limited amounts at his disposal. 
The first securities were traded by a small 
group of stock brokers at the foot of Wall 
Street shortly after the American Revolu- 
tion—6% government bonds issued _ to 
fund the revolutionary debt. Today on the 
New York Stock Exchange, shares in the 
roughly 1,500 companies listed there are 
held by millions of American shareholders, 
according to latest estimates. And, of 
course, there are other exchanges such as 
the American Stock Exchange. The issues 
of hundreds of other companies are traded 
in an informal way without the use of 
any exchanges. 


This steadily expanding participation of 
millions of individual Americans in financ- 
ing the growth of American business 
through the media of life insurance, indi- 
vidual savings and stock ownership is, 
of course, one of the most hopeful signs in 
recent years, because it gives the indi- 
vidual American family a direct and im- 
mediate stake in the economic fortune and 
future of this country. 


i 


Economic Organizations 


Labor 


ie 1869 there appeared the first major 

national labor organization, the Knights 
of Labor, which at its peak numbered 
700,000 members. Formation of the AFL 
under the leadership of Samuel Gompers 
in 1886 marked the beginning of a per- 
manent national labor movement. The 
development of a nation-wide labor or- 
ganization represented the strategy of 
labor in its dealings with a nation-wide 
industrial and corporate development. 
From an estimated membership of about 
150,000 in 1886, it has grown to more than 
10 million at the present time. 


The AFL took root in an era marked 


by public and government antagonism 
toward organized labor. This attitude was 


It is a well known fact that stod 
prices, even in periods of relative stabili ty 
fluctuate in a broad range. This instabilit 
of stock prices is an important deterrent 
to the small investor, who is primaril 
interested in the preservation of the cap- 
ital value of his investment. . 


The collapse of the stock market prices 
in October 1929 ushered in the Great De- 
pression, and the question has been raised 
as to whether another collapse of security 
values might not again signal the start 
of a new depression. 1 

A number of significant safeguards have 
been developed since the collapse of 1929 
for the protection of the investor. New 
issues of corporate securities must comply 
with the rules laid down by the Securities® 
and Exchange Commission to prevent any 
statements which might mislead the pub= 
lic. The Commission also regulates trading 
on the exchanges themselves to prevent 
abuses such as rigging of prices, etc. Finally, 
most stock purchases are being made for 
investment purposes rather than on a thin 
speculative margin as they were in 1929 
At present, as has been said, the Federal 
Reserve System’s Board of Governors ha 
the power to prescribe the margins for 
trading in corporate securities, which 
would prevent that. The policy is to keep 
margins relatively high, from 50% to 75%. 


reflected in the yellow-dog contract and 
the labor injunction. However, there were 
those who felt that these devices left 
labor defenseless. The Clayton Antitrust 
Law (1914), which expressly exempted 
labor from antitrust regulations, was am 
attempt to give labor a fairer status 
Loopholes in the law necessitated ther 
passage of the Norris-La Guardia Law 
(1932), which prohibited yellow-dog con 
tracts and limited labor injunctions. The 
National Industrial Recovery Act in 1933 
and the Wagner Act in 1935 guaranteed 
workers the right to form unions, barga n 
collectively and engage in strikes, and 
prohibited unfair practices by employers. 
Other laws guaranteed minimum wages 
and maximum hours of labor and virtue 


‘Membership of Leading American Labor Unions, 1952 
- : Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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Number of members 


Name of Ui Affiliation 

gamated Clothing Workers, .................ssccepeeeeseeseereeees "385,00 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen Lae i ee 
rican Federation of Musicians. ..........0.0000cccceseeesseeeeeees AFL 242,167 
verhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen..................... ind 90,000 
aerhood of Maintenance of Way Employees......,...,.....2...2..00- AFL 182,831 
aerhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers..................- AFL 208,189 
NerHOOd OF MalTOAd TFAINMEN. J. soc cece wc eee e cee ceceepecesces Ind 206,813 
serhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks...............0.-.20000--- AFL 350,000. 
ling Service Employees’ International Union,................-.22-++. AFL 185,000 
munications Workers of America..............-2cscecrececceceeees> clo 300,000 
& R.staurant Employees’ International Alliance.................--. AFL 402,000 
national Association of Machinists...............0..2+-00es00e00 00 AFL 699,298 
mational Brotherhood of Boilermakers...............+....00000.00-- AFL 150,000 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers........................., AFL 500,000 
mational Brotherhood of Teamsters................02.02-c00eeeeeee AFL 1,000,000 
mational Hod Carriers’, Building and Common Laborers’ Union........ AFL 386,000 
mational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union.....................00000- AFL 390,000 
mational Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers...............-.-- Ind. 90,000 
national Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers............... cio 250,000 i 
national Union of Operating Engineers.................0.00eeee eee AFL 187,180 _ 
SMREECEERIMOERAUIONAD UNOMIe, 2c occ aces ccvcc ited ccaprevesslarenane cio 80,000 

Sulphite, and Papermill Workets................0000cccceeeeeeeee AFL 141,575 
aS Ute Se ee ae ON ae ee are ae AFL 250,000 
d Association of Plumbers and Steam Fitters.,.........--..,--+20+ AFL 201,343 
ad Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Implement Workers............ clo 1,184,507 
sd Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners.................22+e0000-- AFL 750,000 
id Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers................-.2.000005- Ind. 150,000 
PUMMEME WOVKEIS 82. 0 ot wc skl ices coceicl voclcodsevss0¥abevvee Ind, 600,000 
H Rubber, Cork,-Linoleum and Plastic Workets...................+-- cio 190,000 
(STS ERY GRE Bia Sp a gree pe aie ee anes a cio 1,100,005 


tawed child labor, while the Social 
arity Act of 1985 provided public em- 
ment exchanges, unemployment com- 
sation and retirement benefits for 
mers, 
. 1947, the ‘Taft-Hartley Law was 
wed by Congress in spite of the oppo- 
m of organized labor. This law pro- 
ts the closed shop (but permits the 
in shop), provides an 80-day cooling- 
oe in labor disputes in essential 
stries, requires a non-Communist oath 
ll labor officials, prohibits certain 
n practices as unfair (‘featherbed- 
,” sympathetic strikes, unreasonable 
tation fees), limits other union prac- 
(check-off, disciplining of union 
bers), and outlaws secondary boycotts 
jursdictional strikes. 
/ 1935, a deep-seated conflict arose in 
I; over the issue of craft versus 
trial unionism, The AFL traditionally 


had organized along craft lines. Leaders 
of the industrial unions in the AFL pro- 
posed a vigorous organizing drive and 
chartering of industrial unions in the 
mass-production industries, The craft 
union leaders, who dominated the AFL, 
were unconditionally opposed. Finally in 
1938, leaders of 8 AFL unions, headed by 
Jonn L., Lewis, established a rival federa- 
tion, the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, set up on industrial lines. 


Today the labor movement numbers 
some 15.5 million. The AFL remains dom- 
inant, with 109 national unions estimated 
to include 8 million members. ‘The CIO, 
with 33 national unions, has an estimated 
membership of about 5 million. About 
21% million workers are organized in in- 
dependent unions, among which the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods and the United Mine 
Workers are the most important. There 
are about 2 million members of company 


106 

or quasi-independent unions. CIO unions 
are concentrated for the most part in the 
heavy-goods, mass-production industries, 
while the AFI, unions are dominant in 
most sectors of the economy. 

Over most of its history the labor move- 
-ment has been concerned almost entirely 
with wages and hours as economic ends. 
In recent years, however, the collective 
labor agreement has come to include pro- 
visions covering a multitude of fringe 
benefits: health, welfare and pension 
plans, paid holidays, vacations, sick leave, 
job evaluation and merit rating systems 
and, more recently, the guaranteed annual 
wage. 


Other Organizations 

ABOR, Of course, has not been the only 

group organized for its self-interest. 
Employers and the professions, too, have 
their bodies, and these are quite old. New 
York’s Chamber of Commerce, for example, 
was founded in 1768; the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers made its appear- 
ance in 1895. 


The trade association (or institute) is 
the characteristic organization, and there 
are at least 3,000 such national bodies in 
the U. S. They permit employers in the 
same industry or members of the same 
profession to consult on and establish gen- 
eral programs for matters of common con- 
cern. Customary activities include joint 
research and “institutional” advertising, 
public relations, the maintenance of qual- 
ity standards and practices, the dissem- 
ination of credit information, and the like. 
The largest ones have representatives in 
Washington where “lobbying” takes place 
to advance the industry (tariffs) and pro- 


tect it against discriminatory legislation 
(taxation). 


As in the case of all articulate groups, 
we may draw up a balance sheet of assets 
and liabilities. Trade associations have 
helped in popularizing the uses of their 
products and in pushing standardization 
of parts and products. The whole economy 
has benefited. But trade associations may 
seek to weaken competition by many de- 
vices—exchange of price information, a 
common base for fixing costs—and to this 
extent the economy is hurt. Earlier in 
their history, trade associations largely 
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supported tariff legislation and fo 
trade unions. 

Two overall bodies also exist—the Unite cs 
States Chamber of Commerce, to wh c' 
belong 2,300 local chambers, 540 nationg 
and local associations and some 20,000 
dividual members; and the National Asso 
ciation of Manufacturers, to which belon 
some 350 national and local association 
with an estimated membership of 15,00 
firms. The first puts its emphasis on tradé 
the second on industry. The fact is, how 
ever, that both seek to inform the Amer! 
can public as to the nature of our econont 
and help to shape public policy on sue 
matters as taxation, government outlay: 
foreign trade and the like. 


Agriculture, as well, has its national 
spokesmen, which have central organize ) 
tions, local chapters and Washington offices) 
They inform; they collect data on matter 
of common concern; and they seek to 
fluence legislation in the interest of th 
farmers. There are 3 large general fart 
groups. The oldest is the National Grangt 
founded in 1867, which has an estimate 
membership of 800,000. The National Farm 
ers Union was formed in 1902, and if 
membership is some 500,000 farm familie; 
The American Farm Bureau Federation 
set up in 1919, claims about 1,250,000 fe 
families as members. 


During the 1930s, all the farmer bodie 
grew, and they all rallied behind Nel 
Deal agricultural legislation. Latterly, 
division among them has occurred: th 
Farmers Union (made up largely of lower 
income farmers from the Northwest) con 
tinues to support parity, in fact at 100% 
the Bureau Federation and the Grang 
are against high fixed supports. 


All these are evidences of the widesprea 
nature of American associational 1 
Americans organize into many bodies an 
groups for common action, but also fo 
recreation and to encourage social gathetl 
ings. Sometimes we like to think all sudl 
bodies are “pressure groups” and therefor 
have a sinister intention. Paradoxicalll 
enough, the more there are and the mof 
powerful each becomes, the greater th 
likelihood of the legislator’s independencé 


for then he can balance off all these force 
against each other. 
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Footnotes for Riches and Resources Tables = | 
1, 1950. 51. 1951; rough estimate of synthetic pro- 

2. Estimate. duction. e | 

3. Including lignite. 52. Exports. 

4, 1951; including Mgnite. 53. 1949. 

5. Excluding Northern Ireland. 54. Air France only. 

6. Including Saar. 55. Including pure content of virgin alloy 

d<including secondary copper. 56. Including private commercial genera- 

8. 1951; estimated. tion, 

9. Almost all secondary. 57. Wage earners only. 

ay ae peRCUUP er 58. Excluding commerce and services. 


12. Lead content of ores mined. 59. Data on U.S.S.R. and satellites no 


18. 1951 smelter production; estimated. An eaceians 
14. Smelter production. : a : 
15, Including smelter production of sec- 61. 1949 = 100. 


ondary lead from scrap. 62. Excluding ERP shipments. 
16. Excluding ferroalloys made in electric 63. Not including mining. 
furnaces. 64. Ships of 1,000 gross tons or more, 


17. 1951; pig iron only. 
18. Including Saar. 
19. Including French production of ferro- 


65. Not including Great Lakes shipping. 
66. Factory sales. 


alloys in electric furnaces. 67. Factory shipments. 
20. 1950; pig iron only. 68. Class I railways only. 
21. 1949; rough estimate. 69. 1950; state railways only. 
22. Rough estimate. 70. State railways only. 
28. Refined zinc. 71. 1951; state railways only. 


24. Including secondary zinc. 

25. 1951; rough estimate. 

26. Refined zinc, including some secondary. 
27. 22 provinces. 


72. Carload lots only. 


73. Following smaller countries are noi 
included: Costa Rica, 54.6; Guatemala 
51.8; Venezuela, 44.6; Dominican Re: 


28, Year ending June 30, 1952. public, 43.5; Ceylon, 37.3 (1951); 
29. 1962. Puerto Rico, 36.2; Trinidad and To- 
80. 1952; on farms only. bago, 34.5; Chile, 33.6; Panama, 334 
81. 1949-50. (1949); Israel, 31.6 (Jewish population 
$2. 1951-52. only); Peru, 25.9. 

83. 1947-48. 74. Registration area only. 

34. 1950; including farm production. 75. Excluding Yukon and Northwest Ter 
85. 1951; including farm production. ritories. 

36. Including farm production, 76. European population only. 
37. Of present or potential value. 77. Following smaller countries are nol 
38. Excluding Formosa. included: Israel, 6.8 (Jewish popula: 
39. 1947. tion only); Puerto Rico, 9.2; Ney 


Zealand, 9.3 (excluding Maoris); Fir n 
40, 1948. land, 9.5. 


78. Excluding full-blooded aboriginalael 
79. Rough estimates. q 


41. Including inland water. 


42, Chiefly beef, veal, mutton, lamb and 
pork produced in slaughtering houses 


or packing plants. 80. Communist China (including 2,500,000) 
43. Year ending June 30, 1952; including envoy eae d regional defense troops) 

farm slaughter. mated at 600,000 ne 
44. Including farm slaughter; beef and Sie 

pork only. 81. June 1952. 4 
45. Milk sold through Milk Marketing 82. Including security and frontier defense 

Schemes. ee q 
46. Delivered by farmers. 83. Excluding submarines, frigates a 
47. 1950; including mixed grain. ee Toen) Cat, ee 
48, 1952-53. 200; United Kingdom, 53; Sweden, 24: 
49. 1950-51. France, 12; Turkey, 11. oul 
50. Synthetic only. 84 aaa 


. Including 20 destroyers. . ited iene 


an 
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f THE FEDERAL TAX SYSTEM 


The Internal Revenue Code is the basic 
xX law of the Federal Government. Al- 
10ugh it provides for many types of taxes, 
ich as gift, estate, excise, stamp, etc., its 
tief feature is the income tax, both indi- 
dual and corporate. 


Tax on Individuals 

Who is liable: If you’ve earned $600 or 
Ore during the year you must file a re- 
mm and pay the tax due. This is required 
hether you’re single, married, divorced, 
idowed or under 21. Also, if you earned 
ss than $600 but received other income 
om interest, dividends, rents, pensions, 
<., Which brings your income up to $600, 
Feturn is required. 


‘Certain individuals are also subject to 
if-employment tax, which is computed 
. the income-tax return, even though it 
a@ social-security tax. If you are subject 
this tax and your earnings are $400 or 
Dre, you must file an income-tax return. 


'What are your deductions: The more de- 
sctions you have, the less tax you pay. 
ou have a choice of listing your deduc- 
ens or claiming a “blanket” deduction 
rual to about 10% of your adjusted gross 
some. Examples of actual deductions 
mich the average individual may take 
©: business expenses, auto-damage loss, 
tto-license fees, bad debts, uninsured 
sualty losses, charitable contributions 
ithin limits), medical expenses (within 
ts), state income, gasoline, sales, and 
perty taxes, interest on loans, mort- 
es, etc., and union dues. 


he optional deduction is used in place of 
tual deductions and amounts to roughly 
per cent of the taxpayer’s income after 
iness and employment expenses have 
m deducted. However, the maximum 
ional deduction is $1,000 for single per- 
5 or married people filing joint returns 
only $500 for married persons filing 
oarate returns. 


What are your exemptions: The taxpayer 
=ntitled to a $600 exemption for himself 

each of his dependents. To claim 
eone as a dependent you must furnish 
sr half the money spent for his support, 
taxable income must be less than $600, 

be must be closely related to you. 
se are considered “close” relatives: 


Son and daughter (including an adopted 
d), grandchild, great-grandchild, etc. 


Stepchild 

Son-in-law and daughter-in-law 
*arents, grandparents, etc. 

ttepfather and stepmother 
‘ather-in-law and mother-in-law 
isrother, sister, half-brother, half-sister 
trother-in-law and sister-in-law 


Uncle, aunt, nephew and niece (but not 
if related to you only by marriage) 

The taxpayer’s wife is entitled to a $600 
exemption for normal tax and for surtax, 
whether on a separate or a joint return. 
But the husband may claim his wife’s $600 
exemption on his separate return if she 
has no income and is not claimed as a 
dependent by another taxpayer. 


Any taxpayer 65 years or older is en- 
titled to a special $600 exemption in addi- 
tion to his regular $600 personal exemp- 
tion. An additional $600 exemption 1s also 
available where a taxpayer’s spouse reaches 
65. To get this additional exemption, the 
taxpayer himself need not be 65. If both 
are 65 or over, there will be two additional 
exemptions of $600 each, one for the hus- 
band and one for the wife. 


A blind taxpayer is entitled to a $600 
special exemption. This exemption for the 
blind is in addition to the $600 personal 
exemption and the $600 old age exemption. 
A special $600 exemption is also available 
for a spouse who is blind even though the 
taxpayer is not. This exemption also is in 
addition to the spouse’s personal and old 
age exemptions. 

The extra old age exemption and ex- 
emption for the blind are available only 
to a taxpayer and his spouse. There is no 
additional $600 exemption for supporting 
a dependent who is 65 or over or blind. 

Tax rates: The basic individual tax con- 
sists of a flat percentage (called the nor- 
mal tax) on normal-tax net income and 
a graduated percentage (called the surtax) 
on surtax net income. 


For 1953, there is a normal tax of 3% 
end a surtax scaled from 19.2% to 89%. 
The maximum total tax cannot exceed 
88% of net income. The combined normal- 
tax and surtax rates for the calendar year 
1953 are shown on Page 114. For the cal- 
endar year 1954, individual rates are sched- 
uled to drop about 10%. 


Computing the tax: As an example of the 
tax computation, assume that a single in- 
dividual has a 1953 net income of $1,800 
after deductions and exemptions. Since this 
falls into the first bracket ($0-$2,000) the 
tax is determined by multiplying $1,800 by 
22.2%. This gives a tax due of $399.60. 


Or, assume that the same individual has 
net income of $4,500: 


Tax on $4,000 $936 
Tax on next $500 at 29% 145 
Tax due $1,081 


Husband-wife income splitting: A hus- 
band and wife, regardless of whether they 
live in a community property or a non- 
community property state, are entitled to 


4 


split thelr combined income for tax pur- 
- poses by filing a joint return. 


- Where one spouse earns more than the 
_other, the exercise of this privilege to split 
income will almost always result in a 
lower tax burden by subjecting the income 
_ to lower surtax rates. 

The actual method of computing the 
“split-income” tax on a joint return is to 
arrive at the taxable net income and 
divide that in half. The tax is then cal- 
culated on half. The final tax due is double 
the amount of tax figured on one-half. 
Note that a husband and wife are entitled 
to split their income for tax purposes even 

though the wife has neither income nor 
deductions of her own. 

To show how the split income computa- 
tion is made, assume a married taxpayer 
has a net income in 1953 of $12,000 after 
deductions and exemptions. He files a joint 
return with his wife. In figuring the tax, he 


Individual Tax Rates for Calendar Year 1953 
(Combined Normal Tax and Surtax) 


Single and Married Taxpayers 


< ee ee ee ee rian mi uw A 
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divides the $12,000 income in half. He th 
computes the tax on $6,000. This eq 
$1,516. He then multiplies that amount b; 
2 to arrive at the final tax liability, which 
is $3,032. 


Head of a household: Congress has eased ¥ 
the tax burden of unmarried individuals 
who maintain a household which includes 
one or more children, grandchildren, par- 
ents, or other specified relatives. A single 
person who meets the requirements of 
“head of a household” computes his tax 
under special rates. These rates are lower 
than those applicable to other individuals 
and are designed to give the head of 2 
household roughly half the benefits ob 
tained by married taxpayers through in= 
come splitting on joint returns. The total 
tax under these rates cannot exceed 88% 
of net income. : 


Here are the main requirements which) 


Head of a Household 


Net income after deductions Tax on lower Plus this % Tax on lower Plus this % — 
and exemptions of amount of the excess amount of the excess — 
(Married people who file ew 

returns find the tax on half the ; 

More than: But not over: income, and then double the tax.) a 

0 $ 2,000 0 22.2% Q 22.2% — 

$ 2,000 4,000 $ 444, 24.6 8 444 23.4 
4,000 6,000 936 29.0 912 27.0 
6,000 8,000 1,516 34.0 1,452 29.0 
8,000 10,000 2,196 38.0 2,032 34.0 
10,000 12,000 2,956 42.0 2,712 35.0 
12,000 14,000 3,796 48.0 3,412 41.0 
14,000 16,000 4,756 53.0 4,232 44.0 
16,000 18,000 5,816 56.0 5,112 47.0 
18,000 20,000 6,936 59.0 6,052 48.0 
20,000 22,000 8,116 62.0 7,012 52.0 
22,000 24,000 9,356 66.0 8,052 54.0 
24,000 26,000 10,676 66.0 9,132 57.0 
26,000 28,000 11,996 67.0 10,272 57.0 
28,000 32,000 13,336 67.0 11,412 60.0 
32,000 38,000 16,016 68.0 13,812 63.0 
38,000 44,000 20,096 72.0 17,592 66.0 
44,000 50,000 24,416 75.0 21,552 71.0 
50,000 60,000 28,916 77.0 25,812 72.0 
60,000 70,000 36,616 80.0 33,012 73.0 
70,000 80,000 44,616 83.0 40,312 77.0 
80,000 90,000 52,916 85.0 48,012 79.0 
90,000 100,000 61,416 88.0 55,912 81.0 
100,000 150,000 70,216 90.0 64,012 85.0 
150,000 200,000 115,216 91.0 106,512 88.0 
200,000 300,000 160,716 92.0 150,512 91.0 
Ua ae ete 252,716 92.0 241,512 92.0 


(If the Income tncludes any 


,2V OLq.ts 
income, if less than the internat) ne exempt Interest, the tax ia reduced by 3% of that Interest, OF by, 2 “ahi 


(! 
ee 


3 ’ . 
tu must meet to qualify as head of a 
Dusehold: 

(1), You must be unmarried or legally 
parated at the end of the year. However, 
your spouse died during the year, you 
nnot qualify, even though you are not 
married by the end of the year. 


(2) During the year, you must have fur- 
shed over half the cost of maintaining 
household which includes one of the 
llowing: 
(a) An unmarried child, descendant of 
child, or stepchild, whether or not he 
titles you to a $600 dependency exemp- 
on, or 
(b) Any relative who does entitle you 
a dependency exemption. 
Servicemen: An enlisted man, warrant 
ficer or commissioned warrant Officer is 
empt from tax on all service pay received 
© any month in which (1) he had any 
tive service in Korea after June 24, 1950; 
(2) he was hospitalized as a result of 
cunds, disease or injury incurred in such 
cTvice. Commissioned officers are exempt 
the first $200 of pay for such month. 
xome-tax liability of servicemen dying 
Korea or dying as a result of Korean 
“vice after June 24, 1950 is cancelled. 


Waying the tax: To keep the collection 

individual taxes on a current basis, two 
vices are used: (1) the withholding tax 
od (2) the declaration and payment of 
simated tax. Withholding simply makes 
aployers agents of the government in 
ilecting taxes from employees. Through 
Ss use of withholding tables, a propor- 
inate amount of the employee’s expected 
= liability is determined and deducted 
m each payment of salary. If, at the 
<i of the year, it appears that too much 
been withheld, the employee gets a 
= refund; if not enough has been with- 
id, the employee sends in the difference 
ch his tax return. 


ince the wage withholding method does 
place on a current basis taxpayers 
eiving dividends, interest, profits from 
iness, etc., and wage earners whose tax 
1 exceed the amount required to be 
Shheld on wages, these taxpayers file a 
‘laration early in the year estimating 
sir current year’s taxes and pay it in 
rterly installments. As in the case of 
bholding, any overpayment or under- 
ent of tax is adjusted in the return 
rering the entire year. 


ployees whose final tax will exceed 
: amount withheld from wages at the 
ired rate can voluntarily arrange with 
ir employers to have tax withheld at 
increased rate. By doing this the quar- 
ly payments of estimated tax which the 
ployee would otherwise have to make 
Ue $dduced or entirely eliminated. 


What form to use: 


FORM 1040A. Lower bracket taxpayers 
whose earnings are primarily from salaries 
may file a simplified Form 1040 A. This 
eliminates the necessity of any tax com- 
putation by the taxpayer, since the col- 
lector computes the actual amount of tax 
liability. His calculation will be on the 
basis of the tax table which is part of 
Form 1040, and which automatically al- 
lows the standard deduction of approxi- 
mately 10%. If any additional tax is due, 
the collector will send the taxpayer a bill 
for the amount. If the amount of taxes 
withheld from wages plus. any amount 
paid as an estimated tax exceed the total 
tax due, a refund will be sent to the tax- 
payer. A taxpayer qualifying as head of a 
household cannot obtain the benefit of 
special rates if he files Form 1040 A. He 
must file Form 1040. 


FORM 1040. Every individual who does 
not meet all the requirements of Form 
1040A, or who wants to make his own 
computations, must use Form 1040. If his 
adjusted gross income is less than $5,000 
and he is otherwise qualified, he may con- 
vert the form into a “short” form by tear- 
ing off pages 3 and 4, filing only pages 1 
and 2. If he does so, he must use the tax 
table method of computing his llability. 


Partnerships: A partnership as such does 
not pay tax. The individual partners pick 
up their share of the partnership net profit 
or loss and report it in their individual 
returns. 

Estates and trusts: Every fiduciary (ex- 
cept a receiver who is in possession of only 
part of an individual’s property), or one 
of two or more joint fiduciaries must file 
a return for the following individuals, es- 
tates and trusts for which he acts: 


(a) Every individual whose gross income 
for the taxable year is $600 or more; 


(b) Every estate which has a gross in- 
come of $600 or more; 

(c) Every trust which has a net income 
of $100 or more, or which has a gross in- 
come of $600 or more; 

(ad) Every estate or trust of which any 
beneficiary is a nonresident alien. 


Corporation Taxes 
Corporate income-tax rates for the cal- 
endar year 1953 are 30% normal tax on 
all income and 22% surtax on income 
over $25,000. However, the 30% normal-tax 
rate will drop to 25% on Apr. 1, 1954, un- 
less Congress takes further action. 


In addition to income taxes, corpora- 
tions are subject to an excess-profits tax 
for 1953 at the rate of 30% on adjusted ex- 
cess-profits net income. This is net income 
after certain excess-profits-tax adjust- 
ments, less a special excess-profits credit 
allowed to reflect normal earnings. The 
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minimum annual credit is $25,000. ‘The ex- 
_ cess-profits tax computed under the 30% 
rate is subject to specified ceilings. For 
- the calendar year 1953, the ceiling rate ap- 
plicable to most ordinary business corpor- 
ations is 18% of excess-profits net income. 
_ Since the excess-profits tax expires on Dec. 
$1, 1953, it does not apply to the calendar 
year 1954. 


Corporations which unreasonably accu- 
mulate earnings to avoid the surtax on 
individual stockholders are also subject to 
a 271,-381,% penalty surtax. 


Gift Tax 
Individuals who make gifts are subject 
to a gift tax based on the value of the 
property given. However, exemption is pro- 
vided for a certain amount of gifts and 
the tax does not apply until the exemption 
is exceeded. The exemptions work thus: 
During his lifetime, an individual may 
give away $30,000 taxfree, In addition, the 


After deducting exemptions, the value of gifts is taxed at the following rates: 


(A) (B) 
Amount of Amount of 
net gifts net gifts 
equaling— not exceeding— 
eho bac ae $ 5,000 
8 5,000 10,000 
10,000 20,000 
20,000 30,000 
30,000 40,000 
40,000 50,000 
50,000 60,000 
60,000 100,000 
100,000 250,000 
250,000 500,000 
500,000 750,000 
150,000 1,000,000 
1,000,000 1,250,000 
1,250,000 1,500,000 
1,500,000 2,000,000 
2,000,000 2,500,000 
2,500,000 3,000,000 
3,000,000 3,500,000 
3,500,000 4,000,000 
4,000,000 5,000,000 
5,000,000 6,000,000 
6,000,000 7,000,000 
7,000,000 8,000,000 
8,000,000 10,000,000 
10,000,000 


SO ASR 


A gift tax return (Form 709) and payment of the tax are due on M 
, > arch 15) 
in which the taxable gifts are made, i apnrilae 
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first $3,000 of gifts made by him to ¢ 
person in any one year is also exempt. 
example, a taxpayer may give his wife 
child $3,000 apiece each year without in- 
curring gift tax and without using up an} 
of his $30,000 lifetime exemption. 


Vv 

Gifts by husbands and wives: 4 
Husbands and wives are entitled to sp 
cial tax advantages regardless of whether 
the taxpayers live in a community prop- 
erty or a non-community property state. 


1. Gifts between husband and wife: On 
every gift made from husband to wife, of 
vice versa, in a non-community property 
state, the donor will be entitled to ¢ 
“marital” deduction equal to one-half the 
value of the gift. This, in effect, reduces 
the taxable value of the gift by one-half. 
Gifts of this type in community property 
states are treated the same way by v 
of the local community property law. If 
other words, since under the communi 
property law the wife would be considered 


(C) (D) 
Rate of tax on 
excess over amount 


Tax on amount in column (A) 


in column (A) Per Cent 
Fras wits ete, ee 2% 
$ 112.50 5% 
375.00 8% 
1,200.00 10% 
2,250.00 134% 
3,600.00 16% 
5,250.00 18% 
7,125.00 21 
15,525.00 221% 
49,275.00 24 
109,275.00 261%, 
174,900.00 273, 
244,275.00 29, 
317,400.00 314% 
396,150.00 3334 
564,900.00 36%, 
748,650.00 3934 
$47,400.00 42 
1,157,400.00 44y, 
1,378,650.00 47, 
1,851,150.00 50%, 
2,353,650.00 52Yy, 
2,8'78,650.00 543, 
3,426,150.00 57 
4,566,150.00 57%, 


s the close of the calen 2b OO A 
900, 0 


given to her by ber husband, the 
xable value of the husband’s gift would 
» only one-half the value of the com- 
unity property transferred to the wife. 


2. Gifts by husband and wife to third 
rsons: A husband and wife in a non- 
Mmmunity property state are entitled to 
plit” gifts made by either of them to 
me third person, if the other spouse con- 
mts to such splitting. The effect of this 
jyilege is to treat a gift made by the 
asband, for example, as though made 
e-half by him and one-half by his wife. 
ae resulting tax advantage is that, the 
sband and wife have two full sets of 
‘$ tax exemptions and exclusions to 
ply against a gift which is really made 
only one of them. 


Zn community property states this con- 
quence follows as a matter of local com- 
unity property law, with both husband 
sd wife considered the equal donors of 
ry community property given by either 
se of them to a third person. 


oe one-half of any community prop- 


Estate Tax 


The estate tax is based on the net value 
+an individual’s property which is trans- 
tred to others as a result of his death. 
e calculation of the actual estate tax 
se is somewhat complicated by the neces- 
y of figuring two separate taxes. 


The net tax payable is: (1) the estate 
zr, consisting of (a) the gross tax com- 
tted under Schedule I less (b) the credits 
Mwable against such tax, plus (2) the 
Hitional estate tax, consisting of (a) 
» tentative tax computed under Sched- 
II less (b) the credits allowable against 
th tentative tax: 

'1) The estate tax (1926 Act as amended 
‘pecific exemption of $100,000 in deter- 
ming net estate). 


a) Schedule I: 


Per cent 
$50,000 of net estate .......... 1 
rercess of 
50,000 up to $100,000 ........... 2 
100,000 “ “ DOO; 000n trusarae cae clue 3 
00,000 “ * ADO OOO Sey eaten 4 
o0;000-** 600/000) 27s sera, cis 5 
00,000 “ “ BOOO00 Sere sacra 6 
OOOO meee: 1,000,000 2a). ci 3 1 
00.000" 5°) 71,500,000 --.........-. 8 
000004.) . 2,000,000) 5... 4+)... 9 
00,000 ** “ /2,500,000 ........... 10 
s00;000° “ “* / 3,000,000 ........-.. TL 
90;000. “ ““/ 3,500,000 ........... 12 
90,000 “ ‘/- 4,000,000 .....:..... 13 
100,000 “ ‘ 5,000,000 ........... 14 
m00,000 “ f 6,000,000 .......-... 15 
m00,000 ‘“ /“ 17,000,000 .........-. 16 
m00,000 “/* 8,000,000 ........... 17 
go;000' ‘“} ‘* 9,000,000. ........... 18 
1003000. 4 SEMeT (OOO 000. trite... sc4ke 15 19 
ds I free Mas TR RD a ere OR ewe 90 


(0) Credits: 


(1) The amount of gift taxes paid under 
the Gift Tax Act of 1932 on gifts by the 
decedent which must be included in his 
gross estate, not in excess of the propor- 
tion of the gross tax computed under the 
above schedule which the value of the gift 
ce bears to the value of the gross 
estate. 


(2) The entire amount of gift taxes paid 
under the Revenue Act of 1924 on gifts by 
the decedent which must be included in 
his gross estate. 


(3) The amount of succession taxes paid 
to any state or territory in respect to prop- 
erty included in the gross estate, not ex- 
ceeding 80 per cent of the tax computed 
under Schedule I before deducting credits 
Nos. 1 and 2, 

(2) The additional estate tax (1982 Act 
as amended—specific exemption of $60,000 
in determining net estate). 

(a) Schedule II: 


Per cent 

First+€5;000 - 3... fcc:arcionls «ts ieee 3 

Tax on Per cent 
lower on 

Net estate amount excess 
$5,000 to $10,000 $150 7 
10,000 “ 20,000 500 11 
20,000 ‘ 30,000 1,600 14 
30,000 “ 40,000 3,000 18 
40,000 ‘“ 50,000 4,800 22 
50,000 “ 60,000 7,000 25 
60,000 “ 100,000 9,500 28 
100,000 ‘ 250,000 20,700 30 
250,000 ‘“ 500,000 65,700 32 
500,000 ‘“ 750,000 145,700 35 
750,000 “ 1,000,000 233,200 37 
1,000,000 ‘“ 1,250,000 825,700 39 
1,250,000 “ 1,500,000 423,200 42 
1,500,000 ‘“ 2,000,000 528,200 45 
2,000,000 “ 2,500,000 753,200 49 
2,500,000 “ 3,000,000 998,200 53 
8,000,000 “ 3,500,000 1,263,200 56 
3,500,000 ‘“* 4,000,000 1,543,200 59 
4,000,000 “ 5,000,000 1,838,200 63 
5,000,000 “ 6,000,000 2,468,200 67 
6,000,000 “ 7,000,000 3,138,200 70 
7,000,000 ‘“ 8,000,000 3,838,200 73 
8,000,000 “ 10,000,000 4,568,200 76 
10,000,000 ‘© and over 6,088,200 77 


(b) Credits: 

(1) The gross tax under Schedule I. 

(2) The amount of gift taxes paid under 
the Gift Tax Act of 1932 on gifts by the 
decedent which must be included in his 
gross estate, not credited against the estate 
tax under Schedule I and not in excess 
of the proportion of the tenative tax under 
Schedule II less the gross tax under Sched- 
ule I which the value of the gift prop- 
erty bears to the gross estate. 

If the gross estate of decedent dying 
after October 21, 1942, exceeds $60,000 (in- 
surance included), the legal representative 
is required to file notice within 2 months 
after qualification and to file a return 


Ite 


_ within 15 months after decedent’s death. 
‘Tax is due within 15 months after de- 
cedent’s death on Form 706. Tax is to be 

paid by the legal representative out of 
Erato funds. Taxes unpaid after 15 months 


from the date of death draw interest at 


6 per cent per annum, except that where 
an extension of time for payment is 


- granted, the rate is 4 per cent for a period 


- beginning 18 months after date of death 
until end of extension period. 

Effective with respect to decedents dying 
on or after January 1, 1948, property left 
by a husband to his wife, or vice versa, 
will generally be treated the same for es- 


tate tax purposes whether the taxpayer 


dies in a community property or in a non- 
community property state. 

In non-community property states this 
result is accomplished by means of a “mar- 
ital” deduction. Upon the death of hus- 
band or wife, the entire value of whatever 
passes to the surviving spouse outright is 
deductible from the gross estate subject, 
however, to the following ceiling—the de- 
duction may not exceed 50 per cent of the 
gross estate reduced by deductible claims 
and expenses. 

In community property states the same 
result is obtained by giving effect to the 
local community property law which usu- 
ally treats one-half of the community 
property as already belonging to the wife. 
Therefore, only one-half of the community 
property left by the husband to his wife 
is taxable in his estate. 


Excise Taxes 

‘Manufacturers’ excise taxes based upon 
the amount of sales made by a manu- 
facturer are levied at the following rates: 
Automobile truck chassis and bodies 8% 
Passenger automobile chassis and 

bodies, including motorcycles .... 
Parts and accessories .............. 8% 


Firearms, shells and cartridges 11% 
SAeOnnNe, per PallONs 2.8... kk $.02 
MELEOM SHOOT hii cactcus Garcia Gein sade, s 05 
MRTOMEULLION GOOF Le vec. tks sno 3 le gue.e, ae .09 
Lubricating oils, per gallon ........ .06 
Matches: 

fancy wooden, per 1,000 ......... .055 

OVC OMY ET) Tt O00 8 SA). oa vnidle te le 02 
Mechanical refrigerators and quick- 

THECAOMAUITEEM Cine neteo | sia eheec a ema t 10% 
Mechanical and ballpoint pens and 

pencils, and lighters. ..... 2.00... 15% 
Pistols and revolvers .............. 11% 
Television and radio receiving sets 

SNC PANGS ay a witicsie de se ot a ene 10% 
Musical instruments, phonographs 

POET COVES cre ee ue te eR 10% 
Sporting goods (other than fishing 

T6ds- ando tackle) soe as 15% 
Fishing rods and tackle ........... 10% 
Electric, gas, and oil appliances .... 10% 


Cameras, lenses and film .......... 20 % 


Business and store machines ...... 10% 
KMiectric lieht hulhsa On 07 
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Retallers’ excise taxes pased on sales 
retailers are levied as follows: 


Toilet preparations (except for 
babies) 
Luggage, etc. 
Watches with retail price of $65 or less 10% 
Alarm clocks with retail price of $5 i 
OF: lesa! 8. SST a sy ee te ee 10% 


Diesel fuel for trucks, per gallon ..... $.02 


Stamp taxes on original] issue and trans- 
fer of securities are as follows: 


Bonds: 
issue, per $100 face value or frac- 
Plow oo os SA 
transfer, per $100 face value or 
TYACHION | oj. ey Tisiaik cee ee 
Stocks: 
issue 
par value, per $100 or fraction ... 
no par value, per $20 of actual 
value or fraction where less 
than $100 per share .......... 
no par value, per $100 of actual 
value or fraction where more 
than $100 per share 
transfer 
per value, per $100 aggregate 
face value or fraction: 
selling price less than $20 a 
share 25.250. ee eee 
selling price more than $20 a 
share: «ac 0<)ps cue Ae 
no par value, per share: 
selling price less than $20 a 
share 


share 


Admissions and dues are taxed on thé 
basis of the admissions and the dues a 
Admissions: 

per $.05 or major fraction ....... 

charges in excess of estab. price 

by other than ticket offices, 

OM: €Xcess::.-. . fede eee 

by proprietors and employees, 

ONT EXCESS Visca. nae ieee 

lease of boxes or seats, on equiv- 
alent box office price ......... 
cabarets, roof gardens and similar 
entertainment 

Dues: 

annual dues in excess of $10 

initiation fees over $10 .......... 

Telephone, telegraph, radio and cable 
facilities are taxed on the amount 6! 
charge for the services: 


Telephone conversations 
$.25 and: OVER is oneal dns Ea 


A 15% tax is levied upon amount paid 
by subscribers for local telephone service 
and for toll charges of less than 25 cents. 
Telegraph messages ......... 3k Sie) 
Radio and cable messages 


Pa yt eae Pypeee y Pe et yet Av 


tern’l dispatches and messages .. 
ire and equipment services 
Leases of safe deposit boxes are taxed 
i the basis of the amount paid for use 
the box: 

mmeenetpriog 2. .:....-..2...c2-. 
Tobacco taxes are as follows: 
gars: 

weighing not over 3 lbs. per M .. 8 .75 
weighing over 3 lbs. per M 


if retail price 214¢ or less ..... 2.50 
if retail price over 24%4¢ up to 4¢ 3.00 
if retail price over 4¢ up to 6¢ 4.00 
if retail price over 6¢ up to 8¢ 17.00 
if retail price over 8¢ up to 15¢ 10.00 
if retail price over 15¢ up to 20¢ 15.00 
if retail price over 20¢ ........ 20.00 

sarettes: 

weighing not over 3 lbs. perM .. 4.00 

weighing over 3 lbs. perM...... 8.40 


bacco and snuff (per pound) ... 10 
sarette paper: 
package, book, or set of more than 

25 and less than 50, per package .005 
Dackage, book, or set of more than 

50, not more than 100, per 


package 01 


package, book or set of more 


than 100 papers, per 50 papers  .005 


in tubes, per 50 tubes or fraction 01. 


Liquor taxes are as follows: 


Distilled spirits, per proof gallon ...$10.50 


Imported perfumes containing dis- 


tilled spirits’ <..505,) . ain eee 10.50 
Rectified spirits, additional tax on 
each proof gallon (7. >. ass. ssn 30 
Still wines: 
up to 14% alcohol per gallon .... 17 
over 14% up to 21% per gallon .. 67 
over 21% up to 24% per gallon ... 2.25 
over 24%. alcohol... fede ee eee 10.50 
Artificially carbonated wine, per 
half-pint™. 26. .ci. 4) S30, eee 12 


Liqueurs, cordials and similar com- 
pounds, per half-pint ............ 12 
Champagne and sparkling wine, per 
half-pint’ . 3 vas. oe ae 17 
Fermented liquors, per barrel ...... 9.00 
Transportation taxes are levied on fares 
over 35 cents at the rate of 15%. 
Wagers placed with gamblers are taxed 
at 10%. 


(NOTE: Reductions in many rates are scheduled for Apr. 1, 1954.) 


Corporate 


Individual 
(by % of income) 


'% of income) 


ALABAMA 
t $1,000 1% 3 
2,000 3 
2,000 41% 
5,000 5 
ARIZONA 
et $2,000 1 First $1,000 1 
1,000 1% Next 1,000 2 
1,000 1% ae 1,000 2% 
1,000 2 a 1,000 3 
1,000 2% £ 1,000 3% 
1,000 3 es 1,000 4% 
1,000 3% Over 6,000 5 
1,000 4 
9,000 4% 
ARKANSAS 
$3,000 i Same as for indi- 
3,000 2 viduals 
5,000 3, ; 
14,000 4 
25,000 5 
CALIFORNIA 
$5,000 /1 4 
5,000 / 2 
5,000/ 3 
$ 5,000 4 


¢ 5,009 5 


1953 State Income Tax Rates 


Individuals and Corporations 
(As of Sept. 1, 1953) 


Individual Corporate 
(by % of income) (by % of income) 
COLORADO 

First $1,000 1 5 
Next 1,000 14% 

a 1,000 2 

a 1,000 2% 

" 1,000 3 

te 1,000 4 

oS 1,000 5 

oe 1,000 6 

se 1,000 7 

ey 1,000 8 

ze 1,000 9 
Over 11,000 10 


(For 1953, the tax is reduced by 20%. 
Residents subject to additional 2% surtax 
on dividends and interest over $600.) 


CONNECTICUT 

None 334% (or an alter- 

native tax based 

on capital, or $15, 

whichever greater) 

DELAWARE 
First $3,000 None 

Next 1,000 
be 2,000 


iS 
fo) 
S 
oO 
Po PwONr 


st $5,000 1% 
ie 2 


SERS 5,000< 5 216 
Over 15,000 3. 
- Tax on unincorpo- 
_ rated business, 5%. 


GEORGIA 


$1,000 1 
2,000 2 
2,000 3 
2,000 4 

.3,000 5 

10,000 6 

20,000 7 


$1,000 1 
1,000 3 
1,000 4. 
1,000 5 
i000 6 

_ Over 65,000 8 
‘For 19538, the tax is 

reduced 15%. 


2% on first $500 of 
investment income 
and 5% on. bal- 


ance; 2% on other taxable net income. 
(for 1952, the tax was reduced 15%.) 


IDAHO 
Same as for indi- 
viduals 


Same as for indi- 


INDIANA 
Generally 14% 
with some lower viduals 
rates (down to 4 
of 1%) applicable 
to gross income 
from certain sources. 
: IOWA 
First $1,000 %, 
Next 1,000 1% 
Next 1,000 2% 
Gs 1,000 3 
Over 4,000 3% 
KANSAS 
First $2,000 1 
Next 1,000 2 
te 2,000 2% 
ze 2,000 8 
Over 7,000 4 
KENTUCKY 
First $3,000 2 
Next 1,000 3 
Re 1,000 4 
ee 3,000 5 
Over 8,000 6 
LOUISIANA 
First $10,000 2 
Next 40,000 4 
Over 50,000 6 
MARYLAND 


5% 


4\% 


Individual 
(by % of income) 


24%,% on income 
from employment, 
professions, | trade 
or business. Vary- 
ing rates up to 6% 
on income from 
other sources. Total 
tax is increased by 
temporary surtax 
of 23% of normal 
tax. 


MINNESOTA 

First $1,000 2 6 
Next 1,000 2 

of 1,000 3 

se 1,000 4 

a 1,000 5 

“ 2,000 6 

* 2,000 7 

“ 3,500 8 

7,500 9 
Over 20,000 10 


(Increased by 5% of tax. Additional an- 
nual tax of $5 imposed on each person or 
corporation required to file return.) 7 


MISSISSIPPI ¥ 
First $5,000 2 Same as for indi- 
Next 5,000 3 viduals 
+ 5,000 4 
* 10,000 5 
Over 25,000 6 
MISSOURI 
First $1,000 1 2 
Next 1,000 1% 
< 1,000 2 
a 2,000 2% 
Ke 2,000 3 ‘ 
uy 2,000 3% ; 
Over 9,000 4 
(Table takes into 
account the spe- 
cial credit allowed 
against the tax.) 
MONTANA 
First $2,000 1 3 
Next 2,000 2 
sf 2,000 §$ 
Over 6.000 4 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Tax on income None 


from intangible 
property at average 
rate of taxation 
levied upon other 
property. (Rate per 
$100 for 1952 was 
4.52) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


544% of net in 
come plus 5% 0 
corporate “excess. 
Total tax is in 
creased by tempo- 
rary surtax of 23% 
of normal tax. — 


NEW MEXICO 
st $10,000 1 2 
e) 10,000 2 
. 80,000 3 
ver 100,000 4 
Residents with in- 


yme of $10,000 or 
SS can pay tax 
gual to 4% of Fed- 
“al tax in lieu of 


30ve.) 
NEW YORE 

irst $1,000 2 544% or an alter- 
=xt 2,000 3 native tax based 
‘ 2,000 4 [1] on income plus 
$ 2,000 5 salary, or [2] on 
rs 2,000 6 capital, or $25, 
yer 9,000 7 whichever is 
Sapital gains greater; plus a tax 


on allocated sub- 
sidiary capital. 


xed at one-half 
jeceding rates) 

ax on unincor- 
erated business 
- 

»te: In past years legislative action has cut the actual 
= load without changing the basic rates. For 1952, 
iividual tax was reduced by 10% while unincorpo- 


sed business tax rate was 3%. Any reduction for 1953 
ruld require further legislative action. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


tst $2,000 3 6 
=xt 2,000 4 
: 2,000 65 
F 4,000 6 
rer 10,000 7 
NORTH DAKOTA 
rst $3,000 ot First $3,000 3 
txt 1,000 2 Next 5,000 4 
1,000 3 £ 7,000 - 5 
1,000 5 Over 15,000 6 
2,000 7% 
| 7,000 10 
ser 15,000 11 
OKLAHOMA 
st $1,500 1 4 
t 1,500 .2 
1,500 3 
1,500 4 
1,500 5 
eT 7,500 6 
OREGON 
1 $ 500 2 8 
t 500 «8 
1,000 4 
1,000 /5 
1,000 / 6 
4,000 7 
8,000 8& 
PENNSYLVANIA 


oe f |< 


I 
(by Sains (by ae 
RHODE ISLAND ; 

5% (or alternative 
tax based on cor- 
porate “excess,” 
whichever is 
greater) 


None 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
414% (or an alter- 


Next 2,000 3 native tax based 
« 2,000 4 on income plus 
Over 6,000 5 salary, whichever 
is greater) 
TENNESSEE 
6% on dividends 3% 


and interest. 4% 
on dividends from 
corporations with 
75% of their prop- 
erty taxable in Tennessee. 


UTAH 
First $1,000 1 3% (or alternative 
Next 1,000 2 tax based on tan- | 
ef 1,000 3 gible property in 
o 1,000 4 Utah, or $10, 
Over 4,000 65 whichever greater) 


(Residents have 
option of paying 
tax based on Fed- 
eral net income in lieu of above.) 


VERMONT 
First $1,000 1% 4% (or $25, which- 
Next 2,000 3 ever is greater) 
4 2,000 4% 
Over 5,000 5% 
VIRGINIA 
First $3,000 2 5 
Next 2,000 3 
Over 5,000 65 


(Tax subject to a credit geared to per- 
centage of excess of state treasury receipts 
over budget. Corporate credit for 1953 is 
6%; individual credit to be announced.) 


WISCONSIN 
First $1,000 1 First $1,000 2 
Next 1,000 1% Next 1,000. 2% 
4 1,000 1% Ve 1,000 3 
ss 1,000 2% ye 1,000 4 
bd 1,000 3 $ 1,000 5 
$f 1,000 3% a 1,000 6 
se 1,000 4 Over 6,000 7 
ss 1,000.5 
H 1,000 5% 
ss 1,000 6 
ed 1,000 6% 
ae 1,000 if 
is 1,000 Th, 
sf 1,000 8 
Over 14000 gy, 


Social Security 


The Social Security Act was enacted in 
1936 and amended in 1939, 1950 and 1952. 
Of its 11 programs, 2 are insurance sys- 
tems financed by payroll taxes: federal 
old-age and survivors’ insurance and fed- 
eral-state unemployment insurance. The 
other 9 provide federal grants-in-aid to 
the states for needy persons who are aged, 
“blind, or permanently disabled—also for 
dependent children, and for services in 
behalf of maternal health, child health, 
crippled children, child welfare, public 
health and vocational rehabilitation. 
..The administration of the Act is the 
responsibility of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Within the De- 
partment, the Social Security Administra- 
tion, headed by the Commissioner, conducts 
most of the programs. 


Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 

The old-age and survivors’ insurance 
program began in 1937, although only old- 
age lump-sum benefits were paid before 
1940. It is the only wholly federal program, 


Benefits 


Benefits available to workers who are 
“fully insured” under the system are: 

1. A monthly retirement benefit for a 
worker 65 or over, 

2. A supplemental monthly benefit for a 
retired worker’s wife, if she is 65 or over, 
or at any age if she has dependent children 
under 18 in her care; and for his children 
if under 18. 

3. Monthly benefits to the following sur- 
vivors of a deceased worker, regardless of 
his age at death: (a) Widow, if 65 or over; 
(6) Widow or divorced wife at any age if 
she has dependent children in her care; 
(c) Children, unmarried and under 18; 
(d) Parents, if 65 or over and dependent 
on the deceased, but only if the worker 
has no widow or child entitled to benefits. 

4. A lump-sum benefit, which is paid 
the widow or widower, if he or she was liy- 


Monthly Benefits Under Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 


(When the insured person has 6 or more quarters of coverage after 1950) 


ing with the deceased at the time of death. 
If there is no such person, the persons 
paying the worker’s burial expenses may 
be reimbursed for expenses paid. ; 


Workers who are not “fully” insured but 
are merely “currently” insured are entitled 
only to those benefits for survivors listed 
under 3 (b), 3 (c), and 4 above. : 


Dependent husbands of working wives — 
may receive a supplemental retirement 
benefit or a widower’s benefit after 65, but 
only if the wife was both currently and 
fully insured. 


A worker is “fully” insured if anytime 
after 1936 he has been paid $50 in taxable @ 
employment or (after 1950) $100 in tax- 
able self-employment in each of 40 quar- 
ters, or in a number of quarters equal to 
half the quarters after 1950 (or after be- 
coming 21, if later) and before he reaches” 
65 or dies (at least 6 quarters are needed). 


A worker is “currently” insured if he has” 
received wages of at least $50 in taxable 
employment or $100 in taxable self-em-= 
ployment in at least 6 of the 13 calendar 
quarters preceding and including the quar- 7 
ter in which he died. 


The worker’s primary benefit — the 
amount paid to him monthly when he 
reaches 65, and the basis for any other 
benefits payable on his wages—may be 
figured under either the old formula or” 
the new formula. The old formula deter- 
mines benefits of workers who do not have™ 
1% years of covered employment after” 
1950. Those who have the required post=" 
1950 coverage receive benefits computed 
under the formula that gives the larger” 
benefit. If a claimant reached age 22 after 
1950, however, his benefits are determined 
by the new formula. a 


Most benefits awarded now are figured 
under the new formula. A worker’s 
monthly retirement benefit will amount to 
55% of the first $100 of his average 


Widow 
(dependent 
widower) at 
Wife or 65, or 1 child 
i i site esa Wife and alone or 
verage monthly etire usband 1 child dependent | Widow and | Wi vi 
wage after 1950 worker at 65 under 18 parent 1 child 2 tne port 
BTU Rec rate atie\evaipatecbie\s a.cys $85.00 $42.50 $83.80 $63.80 $127.60 168 
OEMS lic \stcrs syetaloisii 77.50 38.80 77.60 58.20 116.40 dives Bet 
PAOD MEIN Feeicvare iala eich sg exe 70.00 35.00 70.00 52.50 105.00 140.10 160.20 
LO og SoH er 62.50 31,30 57.60 46.90 93.80 120.00 120. 
ALOK, oe ri 55.00 25.00 25.00 41.30 80.00 80.00 Bptqe? 
hh | Ca ar 27.50 13.80 17.60 20.70 41.40 45.00 | 45.08 


’ ters* 


July—Dec........ 
Jan.—June...... 
July-Dec........ 
Ul Jan.—June..... 
| Jan-June...... 10 |  —  July-Dec........ 
 July-Dec........ 
Jan.—June...... 
~ July-Dec........ 
Jan.-June...... 


tee eens 


see eeee 


65th birthday 
1963. 
1964 


Time of 
65th birthday 


Timeof ~ Quar- 
ters* 


1967 
1968 


Jan—June..,...:-24 
July-Dec....3..5 28 
Jan.—June...... 
July-Dec........ 
Jan.-June...... 
July—Dec........ 
July-Dec........ 
Jan.-June...... 


July-Decerescee 
Jan.-June..... 
July-Deg..--.., aire 
JanJune.. 2. q 
July—Dec....... 
Jan.—June..... 
July-Bec.......° 
1971 on.. 


1969 
1970 


With wages of $50, or, after 1950, $100 in self-employment income. . 


mthly wage, plus 15% of the amount 

* $100 and up to $300. The average 
Nnthly wage is the total taxable wages 
1d self-employment income after 1950 
wided by the number of months between 
50 and the time the worker reaches 65. 
® more than $300 a month can be 
unted, so the worker’s benefit cannot be 
ore than $85 a month. The smallest 
nount is $25 a month. é 


Bamily benefits are related to the work- 
. The monthly payment to the wife or 
pendent husband or child is half the 
mefit amount for the retired worker; 
yment to a widow, dependent widower, 
agie surviving child, or parent is three- 
urths of the deceased worker’s amount. 
‘there is more than one surviving child, 
ch receives one-half of the deceased 
brker’s amount plus an equal share in an 
mitional one-fourth. The total paid toa 
mily cannot be more than $168.75 a 
onth. 
Monthly payments made under the older 
ovisions are generally slightly lower. 


The lump-sum payment on death to a 
How or widower is 3 times the worker’s 
mthly benefit. When the payment is 
.de to someone else, it is limited to ac- 
al burial expenses not exceeding 3 times 
® monthly benefit. 


A person earning more than $75 a 
‘nth in covered empioyment, or $900 a 
ir in self-employment, is not eligible for 
firement or dependents’ benefits in that 
‘ath. Pensioners 75 or over, however, are 
& subject to this earnings limit. 
Application for benefits is made to the 
irest field office of the Social Security 
ministration. 


pes and Coverage 

iy employers covered by the federal in- 

ce contributions law are required to 

(8 14% tax on wages paid to em- 

| aa and each employee also pays a 
ag on his pay. The rate was raised 


Dd ie Sof ig 18 © Eng EN VSS 


January 1, 1950. The law calls for another 
increase in tax to 2% in 1954 and by eras y 
ual steps to 314% in 1970. 4 


Neither employer nor employee is re- 

quired to pay tax on that part of a work- 
er’s pay which is over $3,600 in any cal- 
endar year, 


An employer is liable for payment ana 
deduction of tax if he has one employee. — 
The length of employment and the num- 
ber of employees are immaterial. 


The following: workers are exempt, and. 
no tax is incurred on their wages: .self- 
employed with income under $400 a year; 
irregular agricultural labor; irregular do- 
mestics; casual labor not in the course of - 
the employer’s business; persons working 
for a son, daughter or spouse, or for a 
parent if the child is under 21; interna- 
tional organizations, including U. N., etc.; 
employees of nonprofit religious, charitable 
or educational organizations, unless cover- 
age is elected voluntarily; railroad workers; 


Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
(in millions of dollars) 


Wage Trust fund 

Year taxes Interest at end Benefits 
collected | received of year paid* 

1937... $ 493 $2723: $ 766 $12 
1938 ak 474, 15.4 1,132 10.5 
T9839 es asf 568 27.0 1,724 13.9 
1940. oo i8% 637 42.9 2,031 35.4 
eB Bears 789 56.2 2,762 88.1 
WGA aireia se 1,012 72.3 3,688 130.7 
TORS ee 1,239 83.3 4,820 165.9 
1948 ois dee 1,316 106.7 6,005 209.0 
LOA a 1,285 134.3 7,121 273.9 
1946.4, 825: 1,295 151.6 8,150 378.1 
LOAT Bri Soe 1,557 164.2 9,360 466.2 
TORR uid ok 1,685 281.2 10,722 556.2 
1949... 0... 1,666 145.7 11,816 667.2 
19502 .as, 2,667 257.0 13,721 $61.1 
pea We Or ra eae 3,363 417.3 15,540 1,885.2 
TOGA ikases), 3,819 365.2 17,442 2,194.1 

legs gf} 1 eS ee Pe Pe PS eee nr Ny Y 
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certain employees of organizations exempt 
from income tax; student nurses and in- 
terns; workers on small fishing vessels; 
newsboys under 18; certain newspaper and 
magazine vendors; students employed by 
their schools. 

Amendments to the law in August, 1950, 
covered for the first time regularly em- 
ployed farm workers and domestic servants 
and self-employed business men (except 
farmers and some professionals). The tax 
rate for self-employed persons is 214%. 
They pay the tax annually along with 
their income tax. 

Veterans of World War II, who would 
not otherwise have received wage credits 
for their time in the service, were in 1946 
voted special coverage in the event of 
death within 3 years after discharge. In 
such cases they are considered to have 
died fully insured, to have an average 
monthly wage of at least $160, and to have 
had $200 annual wages for each year of at 
least 30 days’ active service. 

Also, for every month a veteran was in 
active service between September 16, 1940, 
and July 1, 1955, he will automatically 
be given credit for $160 in wages. This will 
help him to qualify for benefits and will 
go towards the average wage figure on 
which benefits are based. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Federal and state governments co-op- 
erate in the administration of the unem- 


State Unemployment Compensation Maximums 
(corrected to October 20, 1953) 


>». se 


ae ae 
Information Please Alman c 


ployment insurance program. The federal 
law, beginning with 1936, imposed an ex~ 
cise tax on employment and established 
the framework for the federal-state sys- 
tem. All states (including District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii and Aleska) followed suit, 
most of them in 1936 and 1937. Benefits 
became payable in most states in 1938 and 
1939. (Wisconsin was the only state to 
pass such a law earlier—taxes were first 
collected in July, 1934.) J 


Benefits 


The state laws determine who shal 
receive unemployment benefits, in what 
amount, and under what conditions. The 
provisions vary in each state, but gen- 
erally a person is entitled to benefits for 
any week during which he is totally or 
partially unemployed, provided he has 
earned a sufficient amount of wages from 
an employer subject to the state law, has” 
filed a claim for benefits, has served a 
“waiting period” of a week (not required 
in some states), and is not disqualified. — 

Disqualification means that the pay= 
ment of benefits is postponed for a certain 
number of weeks, or is suspended entirely, 
because the worker is in one of the follow- 
ing situations: q 

1. Not able to work. 

2. Not available for work. 

3. Quit work—left his job voluntarily 
without good cause. 

4, Discharged for misconduct. 


} 
| 


Weekly Duration 
State benefit (in weeks) 
(NUAY AY fleice WA  eea o $22 20 
MIARKAUSEIIN AES vie erarcrsrelsiece:scparele/ats 35 26° 
PON EONAR ese Na vaiches,é + pisie%  a.0 0 20 20* 
PNKANBAS Esco rs Pots vis ewes es 22 16 
MOAIMORO Aisle isyaiavstaiae ve blorauso Fa ss 25 26 
BOOHOTAA QB ifetris/alise oa clk wo nye 28 20 
ORNEGUCH C515 a Ss cic. ov srairdrauies 30 26* 
DIBIRWALORE Nel abies iis ccdpec cc ces 25 26 
1) Cre te OO er 20 20* 
BIONIC Ames ie scteis bis disease 20 16 
(CRO bre Godt Joe er eee 26 20 
RIAWOUMR Ee aa osiss ciheeercs eed: 25 20 
RENO ose cic /alers ciciaemieideisview os 25 26 
RHIRGIS ater eictce sisters. cic.» eve ties 27 26 
UiRIEGE 36h ACARD RE SES teal 27 20 
POW Abea cee sails fisvns ciccis «3 26 20 
REUSASttimn NG aicristonilarccsele. =: 28 20 
BOntUGKY telcrey cinicietess Ns.c sis cle sales 28 26 
LOTS ETE Rn Seah earn eee ea 25 20 
ENE = 3.35 8c ee oe eee 27 20 
ETRY ES 1 LS cd oR Bet eee ee 30 26* 
MIASSACNUSBTIS icine. aeieccce ele « 25 26* 
MICHIGAN uray Nc eatie kenekes osc cs 27 20* 
NUMMOSOLar acerca sess ckia's 30 26 
MUISSISSIDDI erat oe ores as ce cnee ae 30 16 
MISSOUU Tiger attest visas cle v.c)scce zt csdets 25 24 


* Thig amount will be increased for unemployed persons with dependents. pie “a 


Weekly Duration 
State benefit (in weeks) 
Montanaa.sieik cere $23 20 
Nebraska.tccirceaseains,. «ecm 26 20 
Nevada Sietacaeueits oc... were 30 26° 
New Hampshire............... 30 26 
Now’ Jersby.ccth oo .c tthe one 30 26 
New Mexicooeivs suis wccne ee 30 24 
New York. cue. cheno oe 30 26 
North. Carolinasta.0- 28h sees 30 26 
North Dakotas secs esmcc eaters 30 20* 
Qhio.t: 3... Aaaaon cae ee. 30 26* 
Oklahomia:).c4tict epee 28 22 
Oregon ensetie. eee eee 25 26 
Pennsylvania jaccc seta ence 30 26 
Rhode: islander s2e-s eee 25 26 
South \Caralinasy.a..4-<\eeeeee 20 18 
SouthsDakotauk ocr ce ene 25 20 
Tennessees...weeacenn ce eee 26 22 
TOXaS patel cet oe eee ee 20 24 
Utahctes Saker eee 27 26 
Vermontscttac. le sac ee eee 25 20 
MACE Ranoher temoma Soot =. 22 16 
Washington roc<che ee ee 30 26 
West Virginia; 7.23... 5+ 2..000- 30 24 
WisconSiteiay.:e etiemrs eats 33 26% 
Wyomlngiasscicck s ceeneene os 30 267 


; 


>fused Joo offer of suitable work 
ut good cause. 
Involved in labor dispute. 


ome state laws also disqualify workers 
leave because of marriage, marital 
es, pregnancy, to attend school, or who 
ve Gismissal pay, vacation pay, work- 
’s compensation payments, or veter- 
readjustment allowances. 


worker seeking unemployment bene- 
: must file a claim at the local office of 
; state unemployment bureau and regis- 
efor work with the employment service. 


An employee moving out of the state 
es not lose benefit rights earned under 
at state law. He merely files a claim for 
mefits at the local office in the state 
mere he is now located, which acts as 
ent for the other state in paying benefits. 


ix 


An employer is generally liable for a 
aximum total tax of 3% of his pay roll 
D.8% to the federal government and 
"%, or less, to the state. Although the 
feral government itself technically levies 
pay-roil tax of 3%, in practice this 
Rially amounts to only 0.3% because the 
sployer is allowed a credit of as much 
2.7% for taxes paid to the states. From 
is federal tax, funds are appropriated 


‘sath year to the states to cover adminis+_— 
trative costs. Taxes collected by the states 
are used solely for benefit payments. ~ 


Only two states require contributions 
from employees in addition to those from 
employers: Ala.—the rate varies from 0.1% 
to 1.0% depending on the rate of Jae 
employer; N. J—4%. 


Merit Rating 


All states collect unemployment taxes 
under “merit rating” systems. These sys- 
tems allow tax rates lower than the usual 
standard rate of 2.7% to those employers 
who have some success in stabilizing em- 
ployment, provided they have paid the 
tax for 3 or 4 years. In most states low 
rates go to employers who have fewest 
ex-employees drawing unemployment ben- 
efits; in others, those employers benefit 
who have little or no decrease in pay roll. 


The average tax rate in merit rating 
states in 1952 was 1.4%. ve 


Coverage 


Employers are liable for the federal tax 
if they have eight or more employees on 
some day in each of 20 weeks in a year. 

State requirements for liability vary, , 
ranging from eight employees in the state 
down to a single employee. An employer 


Public Assistance Payments 


(in thousands) 
Source: Social Security Administration. 


Special types of assistance payments 


Aid to 
Aid to permanently 

Old-age dependent Aid to and totally General 

Year Total assistance children the blind disabled assistance 

| hy aeganeee Paes $1,223,779 $26,071 $40,504 $5,839 $758,752 
Dr TAs sie cies be s,0's 2,380,865 32,244 40,686 7,073 1,200,360 
“| |B Ce Soe Aan 2,532,467 64,966 41,727 7,970 1,433,180 
Meera thls keladieve's as 3,119,013 155,241 49,462 12,813 439,004 
Me rierick Seco whe <s 2,653,918 310,441 71,253 16,171 406,881 
Bnet aarerale\ nats) 516.50 0. 3,236,600 392,386 97,447 19,154 476,201 
j MOR ce sien ais « 3,185,447 430,566 114,954 20,437 481,723 
WR oi aia Sip are dre oe 2,723,408 472,791 132,925 22,703 394,398 
Ss a pS 2,227,527 540,446 153,028 22,785 273,007 
Ma abe tel a's Cte ra cs 0 1,546,241 601,400 158,032 24,495 180,471 
Mare he te ie cia dias w/ee.e 930,234 653,171 140,942 25,143 110,978 
PME eee crareie vicja-ca « 942,457 693,338 135,015 25,342 88,762 
NON cette civiccesdie v0 % 989,686 726,550 149,667 26,557 86,912 
1. RA Geena aoe 1,182,587 822,061 208,857 30,748 120,920 
AWp direiars Fi civisie his o's 1,480,774 986,470 294,038 36,198 164,068 
UR eats) a'ais hai «+ 1,730,505 1,128,190 362,795 41,288 198,232 
COR ety es Ripe 2,174,989 1,372,913 472,371 48,448 ann 281,257 
Pee ae 2,456,524* 1,485,483 556,420 53,405 8,178 353,039 
SF pee ES 2,382,328" 1,469,253 559,111 55,673 57,757 240,534 
2,450,716* 1,527,456 550,879 61,424 90,720 220,237 


© payments—thet ls, payments to others on behalf of these groups for medical and remedial care. 


who has employees in several states may 
be subject to as many state laws. 


Liability for both federal and state taxes 
is limited to the first $3,000 of a worker’s 
pay in a year, except in Nevada which 
raised the limit to $3,600 starting in 1954. 


_ Certain employees are exempt from tax 
under federal and most state laws and are 
not counted in determining whether an 
employer is subject to tax. These are self- 
employed, agricultural workers, domestic 
workers, members of a proprietor’s im- 
mediate family, railroad workers, govern- 
ment employees, employees of nonprofit 
educational, charitable or religious or- 
ganizations, insurance agents, newsboys 
under 18, student nurses and interns, and 
casual labor not in the course of an em- 
ployer’s business. Although maritime 
workers had previously been exempt under 
the federal law and in some states, the 
federal law was amended to include them 
as of July 1, 1946, and coverage has been 
extended in most states. 


Public Assistance 

Under the Social Security Act, federal 
grants are made to the states for public 
assistance to needy persons, provided the 
state plan for distribution of the aid has 
been approved by the federal government. 

The federal contribution to the States 
for assistance to the needy aged and blind 
now is: $20 of the first $25 and 50% of 
any amount between $25 and $55. (The 
blind are allowed to earn up to $50 a 
month and still draw their full assistance 
payment.) Federal contribution for a de- 
pendent child and to the relative with 
whom the child is living is $12 of the first 
$15, plus one-half of the remainder up to 
$30 for the relative and first dependent 
child in a family. Only those children are 
eligible who are under 16 (or under 18 and 
still at school) and who have been de- 
prived of parental support or care and are 
living with a member of the family. 


Social Security for Railroad Workers 


Social security for most workers in the 
railroad transportation industry is pro- 
vided under a national system apart from 
that established by the Social Security 
Act. The Railroad Retirement Act was first 
passed in 1934, but was held unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. The present 
Act was passed in 1935 and was substan- 
tially amended in 1937 and again in 1946. 
It is administered by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. 


Taxes supporting the system are col- 
lected under the Carriers Taxing Act by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Taxes are 
levied on the first $300 of monthly com- 
pensation, on both employers and employ- 
ees at these rates: 1937-39: 234%; 1940-42: 
3%; 1943-45: 314%; 1946: 314%; 1947-48: 
5%4%; 1949-51; 6%; 1952 on: 614%. 


Information Please Almana : 


Benefits provided are: retirement bene- 
fits at 65 or over, and, under certain cir- 
cumstances, 60; dependents’ and survivors’ 
benefits; disability benefits. 


Under the Railroad Insurance Act, also 
administered by the Railroad Retirement 
Board, railroad workers receive unemploy: 
ment insurance, and since July 1, 1947, 
sickness compensation and maternity ben 
efits. Costs are paid by employers at a rate 
of 14%% of pay roll up to $300 a month 
per worker. Rates may increase in *%% 
gradations to 3% according to a scale of 
rates set by the size of the benefit fund: 
Taxes are collected by the Board. ‘ 


Federal Civil Service 

The civil-service retirement system, first 
established in 1920, now provides a retire= 
ment system for almost all federal em 
ployees not under another plan. It pro 
vides for a retirement benefit at 70, or at 
62 or 60 or 55, depending on the numb 
of years’ service; a disability retirement 
benefit; a deferred annuity for separated 
employees with 5 years’ or more servi 
when they reach the age of 55 or 62; re= 
funds if service is less than 5 years; death 
benefit to a wife or dependent child in the 
amount of the worker’s credit in the fund 


In order to finance increased benefit 
amounts, employees’ contributions were 
raised from 5% to 6%, starting July 1 
1948. The Government’s share in the cost 
of the program also rose from 5% to 614 % 


Health Insurance 


For the most part health insurance 
maintained on a voluntary basis by group 
or individual insurance purchased from 
private insurance companies or from non-= 
profit organizations. There are, however, 
these statutory programs: 


1. Workmen’s compensation laws in 
every state require employers to insure cer= 
tain employees for disability incurred im 
the course of employment. 


2. Sickness compensation laws in Calf 
fornia, New Jersey, New York and Rhodé 
Island provide for a cash benefit to par 
tially replace wages lost through nonoccus 
pational illness or injury. 


3. Almost 5 million civilian employees 
are paid disability benefits under special 
public retirement systems. } 


4. Cash sickness and maternity benefi . 
are paid to railroad workers under th 
railroad insurance system. : 


Voluntary insurance is popular in fields 
of hospitalization costs, accident insur= 
ance, medical and surgical care, and pay 
for time lost from work through sickness. 
The largest of the nonprofit plans is the 
Blue Cross, whose 90  hospital-service 
plans have over 42,000,000 pag fo rs 
throughout the country. ve» S@QTSMIL TM 


Gross National Product or Expenditure 


(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


1945 1948 1951 


Ss national product in constant 
RESO RUOUAIS S57 ocak cain. s on ves cs 85,900 61,500 91,339 153,400 143,500 167,000 172,000 ..... 
SS national product................ 103,828 55,760 91,339 215,210 259,045 329,822 347,956 367,200 
sonal consumption expenditures. . . . 78,761 46,346 67,466 123,079 177,890 208,108 218,130 229,050 
urable BONUS a cee zs encs since ees 9,362 3,503 6,729 8,472 22,883 27,258 26,692 30,450 
fondurable goods................. 37,742 22,254 35,258 74,886 100,889 113,434 118,761 121,650 
ervices Sido a oa eee 31,657 20,589 25,479 39,721 54,118 67,416 72,677 76,950 : 
Ss private domestic investment. .... 15,824 1,306 9,917 10,733 42,693 58,580 52,544 57,500 
few construction.................. 7,824 1,142 4,899 3,934 17,716 23,132 23,428 25,150 
woducers’ durable equipment....... 6,438 1,783 4,577 7,545 19,948 24,580 25,393 26,550 
thange in business inventories... ... 1,562 —1,619 441 —746 5,029 10,868 3,723 5,850 
foreign investment............... 771 150 888 —I1,438 1,864 251 —235 —2,300 
ernment purchases............... 8,472 7,958 13,068 82,836 36,598 62,883 77,517 ~—- 82,950 
PNR EE So elo aie aehawecene 1,311 2,018 5,157 74,796 21,022 41,113 54,162 58,150 
National security................ 75,923 16,083 37,416 48,931 52,550 
National defense............... 1.344 2.022 } 12580 fe. 11,677 34,020 46,516 50,350 
Other national security......... 7 Net ae WD Pape strc tos 4,406 3,396 2,415 2,250 
MOREE es Pend gcly 2 vgide'e we'v's's 3,908 1,031 5,570 4,113 5,752 6,250 
Less: Government sales.......... 33 4 9 2,158 631 416 §21 700 
tate Gd 00 ee 7,161 5,940 7,911 8,040 15,576 21,770 23,355 24,750 


First half at annual rate, seasonally adjusted; detafl will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding, 


National Income by Distributive Shares 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


% of 

total 

Type of share 1929 1933 1941 1946 1948 1950 1951 1952 1952 

PIMEIAN COMO 3 rat rigcdcis xiv c8t e080: 87,355 39,584 103,834 180,286 223,469 240,632 278,373 291,629 100.0 

pensation of employees............. 50,786 29,330 64,280 117,098 140,166 153,433 178,920 193,228 66.3 

ages and salaries..........ss0..000+ 50,165 28,825 61,708 111,227 134,357 145,573 169,839 183,643 63.0 

A Med at Lefora’ widhele sieia'ois edie gtaiele o's 0 45,206 23,660 51,537 90,577 115,659 123,434 141,185 151,116 51.8 

SNE tse Aicts' cio cisiaaccuu suv. oes « 312 270 1,862 7,962 3,970 4,999 8,640 10,375 3.6 

Government civilian................ 4,647 4,895 8,309 12,688 14,728 17,140 20,014 22,152 7.6 

spplements to wages and salaries.... 621 505 2,572 5,871 5,809 7,860 9,081 9,585 33 
Employer contributions for social in- 

RE ANDO Ma cenincias oe tio a eens 101 133 1,983 3,970 3,042 3,976 4,756 4,847 17 

Dther labor income..............-.- 520 372 589 1,901 2,767 3,884 4,325 4,738 1.6 


me of unincorporated enterprises 
and inventory valuation adjustment] 13,927 5,207. 16,504 35,375 39,751 36,977 41,581 41,115 141 


‘siness and professional............ 8,262 2,925 9,566 20,585 22,085 23,629 26,091 26,315 9.0 
Income of unincorporated enterprises) 8,120 3,450 10,210 22,404 22,480 24,877 26,490 26,062 38.9 
tnventory valuation adjustment...... 142 —525 —644 —1,819 —395 —1,248 399 253 Jl 
Pr ER an Screed 43x 0,5. 5,665 2,282 6,938 14,790 17,666 13,348 15,490 14,800 5.1 


al income of persons............... 5811 2,018 4,322 6,620 7,506 8,473 9,093 10,039 3.4 


orate profits and inventory valuation 
BOJUSEMEN towel ssiseec sc oiws o's elm 10,290 —1,981 14,615 18,271 31,711 36,011 42,360 40,220 13.8 


rporate profits before tax........... 9,818 162 17,232 23,464 33,762 40,976 43,663 39,216 13.5 
Sorporate profits tax Jiability........ 1,398 524 7,846 9,583 13,028 18,247 23,595 20,635 7.1 
Corporate profits after tax .......... 8420 —362 9,386 13,881 20,734 22,729 20,068 18,581 6.4 
Dividends MOR tee em gidld ots fs 5,823 2,066 4,465 5,808 7,250 9,125 9;208 9,107 3.1 
Undistributed profits........... 2,597 —2,428 4,921 8,073 13,484 13,604 10,860 9,474 = 
—2,051 —4,965 —1,303 1,004 | 


entory valuation adjustment........ AJ2. —2,143 —2,617 —5,193 
Fh 6541 5010 4,113 2,922 4,335 5,738 6419 7,027 24 


Pes a for 
AS, . 


— 


meaNeWIENgland. 20.5... 


* . Btate 


» LIENS: Ciarpts ake 
New Hampshire. . 


_ New Jersey............ 
Pennsylvania........... 


Iilinois CBveitafeiehs}aiseints\cis:» 
Michigan......... 
Wisconsin 


South Atlantic 
DBIAWANO ins unseen s 
MaNVIANG sk scsi ce. ec. 


MGI Asat ele gral sessle'c« » 
West Virginia........... 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
PMOTIGA erates nes ciceicts «5 
East South Central 
OMUNCKYice weston etre «yo 
Tennessee 


West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 


Fete w meee ee evens 


Oregon 


Agri- 
culture 


9.3 
6.5 
18.2 
18 
ue 
2.9 
2.9 
2.5 
4.1 
6.9 
11.6 
7.1 
6.7 
18.6 
22.1 
28.5 
17.5 
44.2 
40.5 
29.6 
23.0 
8.8 
6.1 
0.2 
14.6 
9.8 
24.6 
26.1 
21.2 
12.2 


25.7 


21.8 
24.3 
42.1 
35.0 
17.3 


20.5 
16.0 


24.8 


26.8 
20.5 
15.1 
18.4 
14.7 
12.4 
10.5 


“93 


12.1 
7.3 


12.2 


Soares v. 8. Depts. of Commerce and Labor and Sales 


Regional Economic Differences ~ 
Management, American Telephone and Telegraph 


Edison Plectric Institute. 


% of employed in 
Manufac- 
turing 


34.2 


40.4 
24.6 
37.4 
44.0 
42.6 
29.8 
37.7 
35.5 


36.6 
34.8 
32.0 
40.9 
30.6 


163 


15.2 
21.8 
2.9 
4.9 
9.2 
12.6 


32.4 


24.9 

73 
20.5 
18.9 
27.9 
27.9 
23.0 
10.7 


158 


211 
21.8 
12.6 
138 
15.1 


9.8 
13.5 


“85 


hg 
6.0 
12.2 
9.9 
8.8 
12.2 
5.1 


21.2 


22.7 
19.6 


25.9 


Income 
received 
per capita, 
1952 


a es ee 
* Copyright 1953 Sales Management's “Survey of Buying Power’ 


% increase 
per capita . 
income 
received, 
1929-52 


Est. 


retail distribution 
of electric 


sales* 


($ millions, 


1952) 


10,510 
869 
553 
397 

5,218 
833 
2,640 
35,024 
18,197 
5,657 
11,170 
35,586 
8,970 
4,434 
10,602 
7,589 
3,991 
16,015 
3,452 
3,039 
4,305 
707 
708 
1,643 
2,161 

18,931 

478 
2,370 
1,400 
2,869 
1,474 
2,997 
1,493 
2,693 
3,157 
8,157 
2,124 
2,619 
2,141 
1,273 

14,612 

1,395 
2,186 
2,106 
8,925 
4,179 

7i1 

698 

413 
1,619 

645 

899 

753 

239 

18,757 

2,755 
2,003 
13,999 


161,771 


% 


‘67 


11.16 
1.65 
1.10 
8.41 


100.00 


; further reproduction not licensed. 


Money Income in Various Occupations and Industries, 1951 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of Census 


“ % of families in each income bracket 
J 0. ; 7 - 
emplo: Under $1,000- K i 
Heads of families employed arg $1,000 $3,000 oa yates Phe 
_ SS 2 ae ae NESS en eee ——EEEE 
otal oo RE Ae a eae er a 39,822 
Fajor occupation group: 
Professional, technical & kindred workers........ 2,502 19 12.9 34.9 25.9 24.5 . 
ebel-eciployed..0 2. .-<. 002. -ss.-+-2e0.--- 531 25 8.3 14.1 228 | 524 
MEDAITIQUER EOL SE UE... or inc cciccccscsivesvess 1,971 1.7 13.9 39.6 26.6 18.1 
Farmers & farm managers...................0-- 3,451 28.5 40.0 19.1 58 6.6 
Managers, officials & proprietors, except farm... . 4,735 6.0 18.2 31.4 20.5 24.0 
j Bae TN EGVOG Sici6h ocd doa n> Ochi ete (eak ones 2,754 9.3 23.9 28.6 15.5 22.6 
(OUT UTTLISG Lo eye a el So 1,981 1.6 10.9 35.0 26.9 25.7 
Clerical & kindred workers..................... 2,139 2.7 23.2 48.0 17.2 8.7 
CERN Seth ieiiar cco gia vin views niek viele ve 1,722 3.1 23.5 37.2 20.6 15.7 
Craftsmen, foremen & kindred workers.......... 6,812 2.7 22.4 46.5 20.4 79 
Operatives & kindred workers.................. 6,872 4.1 32.5 45.2 14.0 4.2 
Private household workers.............-....---- 256 43.5 39.9 13.9 ee, 26 
Service workers, except private household........ 1,911 8.6 42.1 35.1 9.5 48 
Farm laborers & foremen............-..200-000: 613 25.7 61.1 9.4 3.7 pes 
Laborers, except farm & mine.................-- 2,271 11.5 50.7 28.4 6.7 28 
Armed forces or not employed.................- 6,538 30.2 39.8 19.1 6.7 4.2 
ajor industry group: 
Agriculture, forestry & fisheries................. 4,241 27.6 43.6 17.5 5.7 5.5 
Rte iad AS Sisto n en als eee ain sie vies « 689 2.4 31.2 43.2 16.6 6.6 
PP STEN MANE ete RI 55 G/N! akc awhile oan a'e'sCisie's 2,848 5.7 20.5 36.0 18.7 8.9 
FUMIE LINN YS Sota FG og hits acl vie's alee pisie s sce 9,923 3.4 25.3 42.7 18.7 9.7 
Transportation, communications & public utilities. . 3,154 4.0 25.1 47.2 16.3 74 
PMOIESBIG STACC 82 oi icfath akc wc oa cibe oaoe tad hs orele 1,454 2.5 22.7 39.0 Zii2 14.6 
1 LENE ILGEG Ces oe ee le el 4,211 6.2 31.7 36.3 14.2 11.6 
Finance, insurance, real estate.................. 945 2.8 18.2 34.8 19.2 25.0 
Business & repair services.................2.-5. 873 6.9 29.1 39.5 14.3 10.5 
MESON AL SOIUICOS senor nivie-<'s v's wip x'v's a's wisis are #101 1,306 18.9 40.4 24.5 9.5 6.9 
Entertainment & recreation services............. 232 7.9 27.5 35.3 14.7 14.7 
Professional & related services.................. 1,742 5.0 26.4 31.9 18.2 18.7 
able administration... 20... Seca cceeece ee 1,666 2.5 20.6 52.8 15.8 8.4 
“Armed forces or not employed.................. 6,538 30.2 39.8 19,1 6.7 4.2 


How Consumers Spend Their Dollar 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
Sa en ee ememmaenmmted 


1952 

(in millions of dollars) % of 

Group 1929 1932 1939 1945 1947 1949 1950 1951 1952 total 

od, alcohol and tobacco............ 21,374 12,719 21,072 45,924 60,483} 63,145 65,606 73,715 77,750 35.6 
sthing, accessories, and jewelry...... 11,018 5,973 8,299 20,247 23,144) 23,007 23,062 24,621 25,199 11.5 
ROMTAMIGATOL saiecan ale dei tcdce sie «e 1,116 817. 1,004 2,077 2,261) 2,216 2,303 2,421 2,515 11 
BESIN Siete as ites wigretait cesta leeds 11,421 8,964 8,940 12,205 14,603) 18,080 20,210 21,874 24,014 11.0 
usehold operation................- 10,509 6,675 9,461 14,865 22,717} 23,540 26,412 27,319 27,601 12.7 
sdical care and death expenses...... 3,620 2,575 3,386 5,902 7,812; 8,885 9,518 10,155 10,852 5.0 
Fednal DUSINESS/ 11.0.0 chs2s-seeeeee 5,221 3,111 3,725 4,787 6,23 7,576 8,706 9,214 9,961 46 
BAISPOMATION s\ civ asics ob eisicinisieecas yas 7,496 3,924 6,250 6,694 14,876) 19,274 22,570 22,104 22,509 10.3 
MEE AHON ees dussdcoa dade lends 4327 2,439 3,446 6,314 9,733] 10,276 11,347 11,347 11,716 54 
vate education and research........ 664 571 628 871 1,316; 1,653 1,794 2,002 2,199 1.0 


‘igious and welfare activities........ 1196 973 938 1,572 1,589) 1,762 1,859 1,963 2148 1.0 
| 304) 1,164 1,163 1,373 1,666 8 


eign travel and remittances—net.... 799 467 317. —:1,621 
-Fotal consumer outlay...........- 78,761 49,208 67,466 123,079 165,570, 180,588 194,550 208,108 218,130 100.0 


ie oes a 2. aiee be “ 
Seite ph: ‘y oF ATe Wt by 


") ie ih " 


ator ne on F lm 
— 
Retail Stores’ Share of Consumer Spending 


POR, Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 

m Kind of business 1939 1941 1945 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952  1953* 
Durable-goods stores.............. ame A SAP hs 26.9% 31.1% 20.5% 32.1% 33.6% 36.8% 34.4% 33.7% 35.9% 
Rutoristive TOLD Mae ane tio eititieic cists stot cies 13:27— 16.1 75° 154° 175 319.75 SiS ieee 

Motor-vehicle dealers................004- 120 148 64 1444 165 186. 166 ° W615 eaee 
MeeoParts& ACCESSOUIES.....+...0gcecre case 1.2 1.3 11 1.0 1.0 yi 1.2 12 1.2 
- Building-materials & hardware group........ 5.7 6.0 4.8 6.7 6.3 7.0 6.4 6.2 6.1 
Lumber & building materials.............. 4.2 4,4 3.2 48 4.5 5.2 47 4.6 45 
ESC IVENIOE So ee a £5 1.6 1.6 1.9 18 1.8 1.7 1.6 16 
Home-furnishings group.................-6- 4.1 4.7 3a 5.3 $2 5.8 5.4 5.4 533 
Furniture & housefurnishings............. 2.8 3.2 2.7 3.4 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.2 3.0 
_ Household appliances & radios............ 1.3 15 8 1.9 2.0 24 22, 22, 22 
PEWTEMINESLCNOSSE SEN ciciairsle sis « cleiseintujs.coeas 4) 1.0 1.3 1.0 3 8 9 9 Ah 
Other durable-goods stores................. 3.0 3.3 3.4 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.9 3.9 34 | 
Nondurable-goods stores................0004. 73.1 68.9 79.5 67.9 66.4 63.2 65.6 66.3 64.1 
PA PPALPIIELOUD tactic cae secs s sec velsa'cle ce ows 78 75 9.9 7.5 7.1 6.5 6.5 6.5 6.2 
Men’s clothing & furnishings.............. 2.0 19 2.3 1.8 17 15 1.5 15 14 
Women’s apparel & accessories............ 3.2 3.0 4.3 3.0 2.8 2.5 2.6 2.6 24 
Family and other apparel................. 1.1 13 18 1.6 1s 14 1.3 a3 1.3 
IMS MMT ar taainia ae, acl 0.0 eels asene cies 15 13 1.5 1.1 11 bi ne 11 1.1 
lS COVERS Sao see eae SH/ 3.3 4.0 3.1 =H 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.8 
. Eating and drinking places................-. 8.4 835123 8.2 8.0 74 77 vy) 76 
MPMARSTOH DER rtctats aoc cle w cia aie civis Gives eles nceese 24.2 22.2 24.7 23.7 23.7 22.8 23.8 24.2 23.6 
Grocery and combination................. 134 169 187 198 19.1 . 484-9192) 19 Geee 
NOTEMLOG eer Py tate Aas thse siete ce bide cies s 5.8 5.3 6.0 4.7 4.7 4A 4.6 4.6 4.5 
Gasoline service stations.................... 6.7 6.3 4.2 5.0 5.3 5.3 5.8 6.1 5.9 
General-merchandise group................. 15.4 C4. e181 13.1 125 120 - 115. dias 
Department, including mail-order.......... 9.2 8.8 9.1 8.2 7.7 74 of yp 6.8 
VETO? no SRR 2.6 2.4 2.3 19 1.9 18 1.8 18 18 
Other general-merchandise stores.......... 3.6 3.2 3.7 30. 29 28 pa) 2.5 2.3 
Other nondurable-goods stores.............. 6.9 6.9 9.3 7.3 6.7 6.3 its aae aes 
UCT nang 4 ORGS DA Seo eee 1.4 15 29 2.0 19 18 19 19 18 
PAMRORITE erates ttn iccs <i lole,s'elv\alersjs a.svia. cide o.ae 5.5 5.4 6.4 5.3 48 4.5 55 5.6 5.3 


* First 5 months, seasonally adjusted. 


Minutes of Working Time Required for Purchase Per Pound of Selected Foods . 


Source: U.8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


USSR. | 


United France (Moscow — 
’ States (Paris) Germany Treland Italy Norway | Switzerland Area) 
Food ; Sept. 1951 | Oct. 1951 | Sept. 1951 | Aug. 1951 | Sept. 1951 | Aug. 1951 | Oct. 1951 Apr. 1952 
Flour, wheat........ 4 20 15 6 15 6 18 27 
Macaroni........... 8 AS aoe siete 20 17 woe 45 
ODS ct naa 6 33 as ioe 17 17 16 91 
SST tape a 6 9 12 8 13 7 7 14 
Beef, average....... 31 126 He 72 128 58 33: 132 
Pork chops......... 32 91 87 68 1241 591 97 2201 
Veal, average....... 48 120 94 tis ae 48 100 
Lamb, leg.......... 31 133 Pay 76 Be 61 85 140 
Fish (fresh, frozen). . 18 33 31 42 65 18 135 
Butiaise ai... 30 135 115 83 162 63 117 270 
Cheese RMR so i 22 104 ann 60 109 38 35 
Milk, fresh... 8 16 15 16 20 9 12 “42 
2a 32 118 125 109 126 82 97 187 
Fresh apples....... 4 19 16 eis ae 9 89 
Cabbage........... 2 7 cas 3 fe “5 6 37 
Parrots. 5 oct 5 9 8 ah ae 12 7 9 
Potatoess 3.0.00... 2 3 3 5 5 3 4 9 
BOTIED hires loli. « 32 175 585 eer 250 68 122 531 
Tea. acon 4g ae ae I8 Cate, Tae 228 188 960 
leomargarine...... 13 64 39 55 Pe 19 162 

a ee 4 21 21 9 37 7 ST 


14 110191307 


1 Pork, average. 2? Quart. @ Dozen, Se 


_- *— Givitian Consumption of Principal Foods 
ar "Gn pounds per capita) 
Source: U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, : . pat 


1935-39 eae 

4 Foods 1952 Foods avg. 1951 1952 i 
2d meats............. 144.2 Processed fruitst....... 25.1 42.2 6 
sultry MOGAIS oer soa. 35.0 Fresh vegetables....... 139 143 142.) 8 
- eee 407 Processed vegs.f....... 30.0 45.3 46.4 : 
wid milk and cream... 352 Potatoes, sweetpots.....} 149.3 115.2 107.6 =e 
MRSC os css 77 Slipar a2 fetrorec ern 96.7 96.1 96.1 came 
1s) Co 8.7 Corn products.......... 37.4 31.6 30-7 Ae 
afgarine............. 78 Wheat flour............ 157 132 130 
sts and oilsf.......... i i 30.7 Gotlde cee, ee 13.9 16:3 16.5 
esh Lili : i 111.3 Cede. er sin ce Looe 4.3 4.0 4.0 
‘® Number, not pounds. + Excludes butter and margarine. t Pack year. 4 

Average Retail Prices of Principal Food Itema a : 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 


Prices in cents per pound except for milk (cents per quart), eggs and oranges (cents per 
dozen), and tomatoes (cents per No. 2 can). 


Item 1913 1920 1922 1929 1932 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Heat flour... ........ 3.3 8.1 5.1 5.1 3.2 4.5 6.1 64 96. 9.6 98 104 10.5 
pon Meal... 55... 3.0 65 3.9 5.3 3.6 43 5.6 64 98 9.1 9.0 9.6 =" 10:4 
read, white.......... 5.6 11.5 8.7 8.8 7.0 8.1 8.9 88: 125 14.02" 143" e152) teaiom ‘ty 
sund steak.......... 22.3 395 323 460 29.7 39.1 439 406 756 853 936 109.3 1112 0g 
auck roast........... 16.0 262.192 314 185 255 30.2, 281-515 555 616 874.1773 hare 
PEK CHOPS............ 21.0, - 4773 - 33.0). 37.5 21.5. 343 40.3702 37.0722) 174.3 154 alo ew, ous 
acon, sliced.......... 27.0 52:3 398 43.9 24.2 34.3 56.2. 4ll 77.7.-- 66.5." 63.7 957 O72 aaa) 
um, Whole........... nie ae sue ne sv. 30.4 = 37:7 ~ 34,7 67.5. 634.7) 62.0) 16:09 Goes 
| BOAO Bee sed oa). wee 18.9 39.3 > 36.6 -40:2° 23.8. 29.7 ' 40.3. | 40.0% (64.20 72.5) 7174-3 BS. eae 
IBN sporsiass)a <6, a's oe $8.3-—: 7012 47.9% - 55:55:27.8 Al 527 50.7.) 80.5: 725 e120 eel omen 
| UL oe eae Onna 221 416 329 395 244 30.0 374 35.6 59.1 562 518 591 604 
Jk, fresh (delivered)..| 8.9 167 131 144 107 136 155 156 196 211 205 23.1 242 
etrorimie lee siaisrs's seco ws 345 681 444 527 302 397 572 581 695 696 604 737 67.3 
PNAS Se eiave6 65 aioin'e et 126 403 9.7 6.5 72 17 104-151 166 163)" 1637-164 
CES Ro Seoepvereees ... $32 574 44.7 30.2 31.0 443 485 434 518 468 488 50.6 
BAB Ccteterasic'sisjcie aseim'e Eee 6.4 4.6 5.3 4.1 4.2 7.1 61. 7.3 6.7 5.9 3.6 9.4 
| LS: CRS SCR ARCENS eae 71 7.9 6.7 5.0 5.0 7.5 ics 74 6.8 19 EAL 
RRGES tioreteisia <)cie-<ie'ere 17 6.3 2.8 3.2 1,7 2.4 4.6 49 5.0 5.5 4,7 iy 76 
} Sees Sener ees ASA 2S 9.3 9.) 15.0 12.2 19.3." 15.2214 Te 19S eae 
unes, dried......... ee es E2015, 15.3 9.2 98 -16.6 ¢) 17.57 24:7 23:1 72h By Ser oer 
11) SOO SHEE eee 298 47.0 36.1 47.9 294 23.6 30.0 305 469 554 794 868 868 
J 6 AC ages Pica 15.8555-29. 5122-17 On A8.¥ 8.7. 127° -19.0°- 188 31.5). 19.2). 19. 2a bees 
tga hebcesbenoge 9.5 19.4 7.3 6.4 5.0 5.7 6.8 6.2 S57, 9.5 97 101 103 


Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49 = 100) 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Items 1947 1948 1949 1951 1952 1953* 
by SIRES SS tea le ae 95.5 102.8 101.8 111.0 113.5 113.7 
1 FRG ly sis ae ee 95.9 104.1 100.0 112.6 114.5 112.0 
TANT BES RE A ele eee eae 97.1 103.5 99.4 106.9 105.8 104.6 
Pnipotal daa seliee cock te cin be 95.0 101.7 103.3 112.4 114.6 116.8 
“fie 2rck IL aR 94.4 100.7 105.0 113.1 117.9 121.9 
bas ahd electricity..............---- 97.6 100.0 102.5 103.1 104.4 106.3 
Salid fuels and fuel oil.............. 88.8 104.4 106.8 116.4 118.7 123.3 
Jolsefutnishings...........-...-++5 97.2 103.2 99.6 111.2 108.5 107.8 
Iolisehold operation.............-+- 97.2 102.6 100.1 109.0 111.8 114.0 
PPOTIALION: . 6.2.2. eackneseneen a> 90.6 100.9 108.5 118.4 126.2 129.3 
CAL CATS eee rae cess 94.9 100.9 104.1 111.1 117.2 119.8 
HAN CRTOL alli fs aicin sie Als winiet 97.6 101.3 101.1 110.5 111.7 112.5 
sding and recreation.............+++ 95.5 100.4 104.1 106.5 107.0 107.8 
yer goods and services.........-.--- 96.1 100.5 103.4 109.7 115.4 117.0 


i Average of first 5 months, 


Selected Types of Individual Savings 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: Federal Reserve Board, Treasury De 


ook,"” Federal Home Loan Bank 


Type 1939 1941 
FIG MASULANCO 2 estes ticiels,S va o.0cie c= ec 23,024 26,592 
Time deposits: 
_ _Mutual savings banks.............. 10,523 10,532 
\ Commercial banks................. 15,331 15,952 
Postal savings system.............. 1,278 1,313 
Savings and loans association assets. . . 4,118 4,652 
Government pension and trust funds. . . 7,369 16,969 
Wroxsavings DONS. <2... .... sce. sees 2,229 6,212 
Demand deposits..................-- 8,400 11,300 
DIS GHCV Amber Gites iia)ciaia ais 's iwiele e000 4,200 6,800 
TIME, «0 ob SS ue. DR UO Rare Seen ee 76,472 100,322 
* Preliminary. 


Current Assets and Liabilities of All 


U. S. Corporations 


(in billions of dollars) 


Source: U.S. ee Poe and Exchange 
Commission 


1939 1945 1950 1951 1952 


Total current assets:........ 54.5 97.4 156.1 174.4 181.1 
Cash on hand &in banks.. 10.8 21.7 27.4 29.6 29.5 
U. S. Govt. securities... ... Re AG ANS (N30 iy 4 Fn 4 Wi) 
Notes & accounts receivable 22.1 25.9 52.8 56.1 61.7 
PAVERKOTIOS hss, cass cerca 18.0 26.3 52.6 67.6 63.6 
‘CHIC a0 oe See ye ae, Ln bey (Je aaah | 

Total current liabilities:..... 30.0 45.8 77.7 91.9 95.5 
Notes & accounts payable.. 21.9 25.7 46.8 54.2 58.6 
Federal income tax....... 1.2 10.4 14.8 19.7 16.4 
HCI tess erate ects cay sis « 6:9 9.7 15.7 16.7. 18.4 

Net working capital......... 24.5 51.6 78.4 82.5 85.6 

Ratio of assets per dollar of 
HGDUIES Sree cart je ics Siecle a2 0P eed. 9 oe 19 


ent, Securities and Excha’ 


» Alman 
Sipe 29 
eee ee 


1951 
57,140 


20,888 
38,137 

2,705 
15,400 
45,169 
57,587 
32,300 
20.400 


289,726 


e Commission; ‘‘The Insurance Yes 


1952 
61,140! 


Install- Non-install- 


ment 


1,691 

1,026 
1,034 
1,305 
1,353 
1,325 
1,591 
2,136 
2,730 
2,908 
3,317 
3,535 
3,753 


, Department of Commerce. 
1945 1947 1949 1950 
37,509 43,820 50,231 53,630 
15,385 17,176 19,273 20,009 
30,241 35,360 36,328 36,503 
2,932 3,416 3,197 2,924 
7,365 9,753 12,471 13,978 
34,069 37,669 39,966 41,369 
48,183 52,053 56,707 58,019 
26,500 32,300 29,600 31,200 
20,800 20,600 19,700 19,700 
222,984 259,717 267,473 277,332 
Consumer Credit 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
ment 
End of year Total credit 
1929. 5 8e.e 6,444 3,151 
I9S2S. ne esicce 3,567 1,521 
1985 es ee 4,911 2,694 
19395 oe ees 7,222 4,503 
19407 eee 8,338 5,514 
1) eae ee 4,901 2,136 
194K 6 Re. at 5,665 2,462 
1946 Ce Ae 8,384 4,172 
ISAS Sco ese 14,411 8,968 
15495 tee eee 17,104 11,516 
195055, Shoe 20,813 14,490 
TOS) oe eccere 21,468 14,837 
195255 96 25,705 18,639 
REE) ree AEE 27,217 20,854 


* Single-payment loans and service credit. 


July, preliminary. 


Business Population 
(in thousands of concerns) 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Dun & Bradstreet. 


Item 1929 1933 1941 1943 1946 1947 1949 
Total operating DUSMOSSCSE ies vicretelt eae anices 3097 2847 3364 3045 3605 3879 3965 
MS FACEUT IRD patie gos vice eis ¢ osessclelchosis ints 258 167 235 239 302 =. 331 312 
MENDIDSAICMUIAGG ein cestaccas Kosi oan wnetereccnie. 115 110 155 141 181 197 203 
Retail trade. Seals (niche Sstave'em|e.sissa 50's a-vye Sars 1341 1304 1590 1400 1574 1673 1693 
Transportation, communications, public 
UNI CSMECe eye Sie cntursc tikes OF cosas 117 106 146 121 163 181 189 
Finance, insurance & real estate BAe Nee 325 289 306 301 338 345 345 
GOUICOMMUUSUIOS aasiteciekieiaeiceeciecincec 670 652 706 653 773 831 853 
Miinge& quarrying. >:)...0...ssecssecccoes 38 34 39 32 32 34 35 
Contrackiconstructlon. a. c%,.c0<:eececveccss 233 185 187 158 243 289 335 
New entrants?, Sit ciacidicieieisic¥ tieelnv sieges ces ce () (8) (8) @) 620 9476 359 
Discontinued businesses?.................... @) (3) (@) ®) 226 292 386 
Commercial & industrial failurest............. 23 20 12 3 1 3 5 


1 Average number of firms in operation during the year. 


in a known loss to creditors. ‘NOTE: 


2 Annual totals. 


4 Not available, 
Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of be 


3,658 


1950 


3980 
303 
204 

1685 


194 
347 
855 
34 
358 
398 
365 
9 


Charge — 
credit* accounts 


1,602 
1, 
1, 
1, 
471 
440 
1, 
2, 


1 
1 


2 


22,586 
41,012 
18,0 00 
49,769 
58,046 
33,000: 
21,300 
307,401 


ls 
2, 
3, 
3, 
3,313 


e 


020 
183 
414 


612 — 
076. = 


680 
006 
096 


2,705 


1951 


4009 
306 
207 

1672 


204 
352 
857 
34 
375 
406 
377 
8 


Closures = 


+ End of 


f ()4 3 
302 
210 
166 
216 
35; 
865 


397 


404 


. i} eh eS a ea ¥ os pas , ad 4 wf ? 5 : . hiss eae er ¥ bd we hale ig 
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Census of Manufactures by Major Industry Group: 1939, 1947 and 1951 
Source: Bureau of Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. B 
4 
Production and related 

No. of workers Value added by a 

Group establishments (average for the year) manufacture™ ' 

(units) (thousands) (millions) j 

Ss 1939 1950 1939 1947 1951 || 1939 1947 1951 ° 
and kindred products............ 43,667 38,466 802 1,099 1,079 |$ 3,485 $9,025 $10,579 
sCCO manufactures us kee ee 765 Bees 88 103 86 350 641 856 
Primi products... 5... ....0.scc0. 6,388 . 8,434 1,082 1,147 1,097 1,818 §,341 5,421 
arel and related products.......... 20,275 26,145 753 973 1,002 1,386 4,443 4,699 
ber and products, except furniture..} 13,208 41,506 423 596 713 731 2,497 3,523 

ture and fixtures................- 5,178 7,934 189 283 290 418 1,378 1,804 

+f and allied products............. 3,328 4,456 270 389 415 888 2,875 4,180 
‘ing and publishing industries. ..... 24,878 29,427 324 438 474 1,765 4,269 5,289 
micals and allied products.......... 8,839 10,339 276 466 498 1,819 5,365 8,165 
jleum and coal products........... 1,227 1,142 108 170 170 697 2,015 — 2,687 
EPRORUCIS He. Set Mak «aes dees 595 838 121 215 207 406 1,303 1,729 
her and leather products.......... 3,505 4,903 327 349 318 583 1,533 1,475 
e, clay and glass products......... 6,678 9,707 267 406 455 856 2,306 3,561 
ary metal industries.............. 3,512 5,322 672 1,010 1,079 2,169 5,765 9,769 
icated metal products............. 9,532 16,975 451 823 853 1,401 4,921 7,139 
sinery (except electrical).......... 8,860 17,909 536 1,244 1,260 2,037 7,812 = 11,219 
Naval machinery: ........0....-68: 1,979 3,873 248 639 692 941 3,894 5,753 
Sportation equipment............. 2,012 2,780 545 987 1,200 1,773 5,869 9,789 
uments and related products...... 1,292 2,697 85 182 190 333 1,080 1,608 
slianeous manufactures........... 8,084 13,764 242 398 432 630 2,090 2,842 
MIUSISIOS OLA «ro, s oe sigs see 5 173,802 247,300 7,808 11,916 12,509 |$24,487 $74,426 $102,086 


Walue added by manufacture is computed by subtracting cost of materials and supplies from value of shipments. 


Industrial Production Indexes, by Groups 
(1935-39 average = 100) 
Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Item 1919 1929 1932 1939 1941 1943 1945 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953* 

ble manufactures 
PAUELSIOC einer c-ct su cae itans sole 84 133 32-114 «186 ~- 208 «6183 «188 =. 229-259) = 2AS eet 
[ CTCIS) oS 5 Shot esac eee _ 130 43 104 221 443 343 «4234 «#2270 336 6357 «©6400 
ansportation equipment.............. — 134 38 103 245 735 487 235 261 307 338 405 
nferrous metal and products.......... — 136 52 113 191 267 204 160 206 207 (22k) 299 
raper-atid products. ..5.......:--+-+.+ 146° 51 106 134 129 109 130 160 157 - 154 167 
ine, clay and glass products........... 50 110 51. 114 162 173 163 188 209 231 ~220') 282 

ia eal eer os se atetetora cicietsiss yts,s viciee o's 84 132 41 «2109 ~~ 201 «= 360s «274 «= 202-237, 1273" 280 ne 
urable manufactures 
mlesiand Products. .....c..00cse2e--0s ip) 9f' “JI. YI2 152° .153 (146. 7147°) 1820 Able 
sther and products................... 94 95 76 105 ~ 123° “114-117-106: | 12h 2 Ot Gees 
miufactured food products............. 77 101 79 108 127 +145 4150 163 164 165 164 165 
oholic beverages.................05- =A —  — —-98 I17° 117k 178 172791889) [eG lGa eZ 
FEFEANGRDTOGUCIS:. 2:2..1. dis owioisleicleie sie eins _ 85 65 114 150 139 139 156 187 201 189 208 
PAROO PLOUUCTS <. «2 ce diss. tosis occ dare 72 96 79 106 120 133 136°. 165 168°. 175 =180 59185 
ting and publishing................. _ 104 TA 106 127.7) 111 <3108 5596627200 elo lease 
roleum and coal products............ — 96 69 110 135 185 236 209 229 267 #270 290 
WGA OGUCt Sate. de's eee + clots is _— 89 68 112 176 384 284 241 264 299 300 315 
MIB DLOUUCKS sacs a wio.cisk wits 2 og i0.0\s o/6)s _— 100 64 113 (163 228 215 183 223 243 248 °271 

OLE rc eRe One 62 93 70 109 142 176 166° 168 187 194 189 198 
durable and nondurable manufactures} 72 110 57 109 168 258 214 183 209 229 230 254 
als 

WR re livin eis Geiciciecs + nsieaieis et 103) 072.8 W105) 2 122 0132" 1437 2139) 15 2c 169) eG 7meog 


als Date taleralsialn's\elsieipiais ccisjeicls\olo'iaie'nie — 2/134 36 9113). 149, 9126 101, 11071252 134) 23k Ask 
‘Git ie: Sees eon Jee MochMincgaeriae 71 107 67 106 125 132. 137 #135 4148 164 I61 164 
72 110 58 109 162 239 203 176 200 220 219 240 


4##€% months seasonally adjusted average, preliminary. 


al et a 
334 zs aes € 5 : v ae ‘ 
OT ahd Ores otis or a Consumer Durable Goods Output 
eer 
Ge cll-Clements, Inc., Radio-Hlectrontes: nerd 
Source: Electrical Merchand Or tear rne Vases 
: . 
Electric ‘ Electric ; x 
clothes Electric yacuum peut? cm joan 5 Poe 
cleaners refrigerators se se! 
Number ~ Number Number Number Factory» 


sold, Aver-|' sold, Aver-| sold, Aver- ee Aver- er Aver- 
in age in age in age age age 
thou- retail | thou- retail | thou- retail tee retail choad fs 

sands price | sands price | sands price | sands price | sands p 


__—$S S$ 
oe ee 
a 


4 $1, a 
1820 ers 600 120 AOR a ce 1,024 $50 54 $5504 1005 $505 Le get eee 1,906 
Pel 92Geue |) 2786. Y 141 85 $176 | 1,056 62 75 425 | 2,000 83 note ae en epee 
1929.5 956 113 173.165: | 1,253. 60 778 «292 | 4,428 136 4,587 
BELOS2 aac) 670 «= 559 60 =150 447 40 798 195 | 3,000 47 1,135 
ICKY eae 1,465 72 405 134 | 1,210 56 2,310 171 | 8065 56 3,916 
Todt ey. 1,892 79 728 «142 | 1,670 56 3,500 155 | 13,000 35 3,780 
Bsl945 is. Bole "2 .. 74 258F 264 500 40 79 
1946... 25° 2,047 121 577 186 | 2,290 68 2,100 207 | 14,900 50 7 $323 | 2,149 
TORT oxi 365725 148°) 1,210: 230 | 3,801 ~ 75 3,400 240 | 17,000 67 179467 3,558 1 
‘yoag. 4,196 173 f,600m2d5 =} .3,dolna a7. 4,766 260 | 16,000 40 975 393 3,909 1 
ULE BS ar 3,065 171 | 1,056 230 | 2,890 77 4.450 255 | 10,000 50 3,000 323 | 5,119 
ne See tr. Baio nclown 1. 8902293 13,529 79 6,200 258 | 14,600 49 7,464 300 | 6,666 
LOSLS a 3,385 211 1,400 245 | 2,729 8 4,075 275 | 13,000 47 5,385 308 | 5,337 
LODZ ia: S1459.217 3,060": 255 | 2,855 91 3,570 285 | 10,000 50 6,000 282 | 4,321 


11909. 2Includes gas engine washers. 4 Includes hand cleaners. 41921. 51922. 


Metals Production (in short tons) 


Source; American Iron & Steel Institute, Iron Age, American Zinc SS EnG, American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics and U. 8. Bureau of Mines 


Copper Zinc Refined — 

Rolled iron and steel (amelter (slab lead (fromy 
products output smelter domesti¢. 

Pig iron Steel Plates from output, ore; anti- | 
and ferro- ingots and Aluminum domes- all monial lead 


Year alloys andcastings Total sheets (primary) tie ore) grades)* excluded) — 
iy 


UCAS Aee ea 47,727,661 63,205,490 45,997,746 13,928,670 113,986 1,001,432 631,601 672,498 
UC ba a 9,835,227 15,322,901 11,705,219 3,956,505 52,444 272,005 213,531 255,337 
Se As le 35,677,087 52,798,714 39,067,553 13,931,919 163,545 712,675 538,198 420,967 
DO iach mieihiates 56,686,604 82,839,269 62,324,187 20,293,071 309,067 966,072 863,955 470,517 
AL CIS ae 62,769,947 88,836,512 63,292,673 22,543,040 920,179 1,092,939 971,873 406,544 
LBD a ebases 54,919,029 79,701,648 59,811,669 19,314,316 495,060 782,726 799,520 356,535 
ORG et ciety 46,514,826 66,602,724 50,936,772 16,324,199 409,630 599,656 759,346 293,309 
AGAS Hoss sso 61,911,559 88,640,470 69,191,952 25,694,480 623,456 842,477 850,105 339,413 | 
NSS Roses bic. s 54,916,785 77,978,176 60,882,387 23,470,886 603,462 757,931 870,113 404,449 
GOO ree es:s 66,400,311 96,836,075 75,190,581 30,231,722 718,622 911,352 910,354 418,809 
CED RSs reste 72,448,543 105,199,848 81,911,320 31,869,683 836,881 930,774 931,833 448,473 
ik LY ARC aa a 63,353,955 93,168,039 71,348,528 27,251,852 937,331 925,000t 961,430 532,778 


* From 1940 {ocludes both forelgn and domestic ores. + Preliminary. 


Textile Consumption 
Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce; Textile Economie Bureau. 


Wool Filament Wool Filament — 

Cotton consumption® rayon yarn Cotton consumption* rayon yarn 

(thousands of (millions (thousands of (thousands of (millions (thousands of 

Year bales) of lbs.) Ibs.) Year bales) of Ibs.) Ibs.) 

a920N i 5,843 314 8,760 1945. oa. 9,143 

1929..... 5,407 368 131,760 1947... 9,539 eas 725,300 q 

1932 aie §,017 230 152,520 ISSO ey. 9,652 625 948, 100 ; 

AGH 10,586 648 452,520 1OS2 ae 9,189 463 844.600. ; 

TORS ers 10,666 636 494,400 195 trae 3,337 182 i 310,700 


*Scoured basis. +t First 4 months, iets 


Wood Pulp, Paper and Lumber 


urce: U.S. a of the Census yea Lumber 


nufacturers 


Est. cash income 


Farm Income (in millions of dollars) 


Wood pulp Paper and Lumber . 
(in thou- paperboard (in millions and Total 
j sands of (in thousands of livestock | Government cash 
_ Year short tons) ofshort tons) board feet) Year Crops products | payments income 
. ies 3,518 6,098 34,552 PY kamen 7,645 6,925 : 
ess)... 4,863 11,140 36,886 1929...... 5,120 6,179 = 11299 
2 Sa 6,993 13,510 25,148 bi Ip ate 2,532 3,837 ee 6,369 
: Anh 10,011 17,934 33,613 193552 ey 2,957 4,117 573 7,647 
; ae 9,060 17,036 34,289 194128. 4,605 6,470 544 11,619 
: $,471 17,374 28,122 1945 Sea 9,419 12,001 742 22,162 
: Soe 11,952 21,034 35,404 1946. =e 10,835 13,719 772 25,326 - 
eee... 12,881 22,061 36,762 1987 oor: 13,231 16,523 314 30,068 © 
wl; Ghee 12,083 20,299 32,901 1949 eo 12,586 15,426 185 28,197" 
7 coke 14,768 24,289 38,902 I950n-e 12,575 16,198 283 29,056 - 
: ee 16,532 26,072 37,9147 195) S=7 13,053 19,569 286 32,908 - 
FRACS ess 16,434 24,409 37,810} 1952 0tee 14,627 18,498 292 33,417 
2 1 ee 10,171 15,342 22,700 59535. 3,660 6,771 138 8,590 
= e 2, s 
ee =a Eb See Se cons “ie anne for first 5 months, not adjusted for seasonal 


Population, Farms, and Farm Property 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Item 1850 1910 1920 1925 1930 1940 1945 1950 

rm population (thousands)................6-| 0 seuss 32,077 31,556 30,443 29,447 29,047 24,342 24,335 
amber of farms (thousands)................. 1,449 = 6,361 6,448 6,371 6,289 6,097 5,859 5,382 
rms operated by tenants.........csccceccces| eevee 2,355 2,455 2,463 2,664 2,361 1,858 1,444 
). OP ES Yay GEG Te See See cee eee 37.0 38.1 38.7 42.2 387 31.7 26.8 

land in farms (million acres)............... 293 878 955 924 986 1,061 1,142 1,159 
Blage acreage per farm...................-- 202.6 138.1 148.2 145.1 156.9 174.0 194.8 215.3 
‘ue of farm property (millions of dollars). .... 3,967 40,836 77,921 57,013 56,973 41,227 70,238 101,738 
IE AIEEE ic cisis vcleciie rie crs | | so siere 28,475 54,829 37,721 34,929 23,236 54.939 75,830 
ARSE AEE ted Foose xicciswpioniscisinicieicieets| — sacle 6,325 11,486 11,745 12,949 10,405 " u 
mplements and machinery............+.+-- 151 1,265 3,594 2,691 3,301 3,060 6,288 13,016 
SEDC BE ie oie oicls ei « cic eld clelcls.S0 eorsiebive 544 4,771 8.012 4,858 5,794 4,526 9,011 12,892 
‘al population (thousands)................-+ 23,191 91,972 105,710 114,035 122,775 131,669 125,120* 150,697 
1 OST co dui Aen ee eee morse 42,166 54,304 61,451 68,954 74,423 74,570 96,468 
ME Rg cic csisae garietesed Scieee serge 49,806 51,406 52,584 53,820 57,245 50,580 54,230 


» Excluding armed services. 


Production of Agricultural Commodities, by Kind 
Source: U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Do | EERE GER Ie Le ae 


< Rice Hay Oats Cotton 
Corn, Wheat, (rough) (1,000 (1,000 1,000 bales Tobacco, 
Year 1,000 bushels | 1,000 bushels | 1,000 bushels tons) bushels) of 500 lbs. | 1,000 pounds 

2,661,978 599,315 9,793 49,8431 945,483 10,124 851,980 
2,852,794 625,476 24,731 75,184 1,106,162 11,609 1,142,320 
2,829,044 1,008,637 26,107 91,436 1,435,270 11,172 1,157,425 
3,070,604 843,277 51,648 91,668 1,444,291 13,429 1,509,212 
2,798,367 668,700 33,038 78,832 1,405,268 16,105 1,376,008 
2,515,937 824,183 39,534 85,281 992,747 14,825 1,532,676 
1,448,920 526,052 39,047 62,084 458,780 9,636 1,084,589 
2,580,985 741,210 54,062 82,413 870,258 11,817 1,880,629 
2,880,933 1,108,224 68,150 108,539 1,535,676 9,015 1,994,262 
3,377,790 1,146,463 40,1133. 99,536 1,329,473 16,128 1,970,376 
3,131,009 1,026,755 37, ‘9718 106,819 1,465,134 10,012 2,032,450 
3,306,735 1,291,447 48,6603 104,424 1,268,280 15,136 2,254,855 
3,330,418 1,202,829 50,1023 105,284 1,231,197 14,605 2,085,845 


Tame hay only. 


4 Preliminary estimates. 


§ Thousands of 100-lb. bags. 


. j an ee a. . ? hs 
Tees ‘ eo eee mee ee ‘ wi, 


‘ Pep PRD ERT SEN Ey ee EROS jation Pleas 
; aie - 4 <r . = x ; m aoe 3 mn CPT cao bi + 7 aie ety. > ’ 
Phe, FA) ( Agricultural yiacidabiht 2 Meeget es Fersayers ease al a. 
: thousands of 5 1 i cage a 
_ Gn Sousa ds OF Pe tnd livestook in thousands). Source; U.B. Department cure. ae 
' State Wheat Corn Cotton lint Potatoes . Tobacco seed e* peal 
[reais : 1,708 1,143 
“Alabama........es00+ " oe aes a ty Sie ‘on oo ee 
APIZONA,.- oe ere e tere ee ee as phe a bes 1,505. 558 
contin ee eee i387 2,730 LIS PALI. AL 2,283 525 
PACANTOR NLA, § sicietsicls scene's 9's ; F A 1 Tél 218 
Colorado..,....5.....4. ee 54,932 aye aeeey pee ps 2 + oo 
Connecticut: 0... .eeseee| eee 400 a eee a “fh 7 aa 
peanare a SF "30 7,626 30,458 1,662 531 
MlGdGaee vente eens siete [os : "456 125,035 1,358 1,813 
tee oe ies Rags 700 1,227 143 
BEAN Deeg etic sip ais es 5 $2 ne pee Ae eget ee 3/969 6,297 
illingis,..,.... alia cot Al, So Etro — 1406 
Indiana......... Br ee ss te cae Reva ont A e113 111465 
aN a ae 307,625 59,840 aus ‘220 “119 4,428 1,042 
eae. 4,600 58,408 7 1,558 478,195 1,843 1,100 
MONtUBKY Ss eS scccniea crocs el f 763 180 1771 463 
ATE PEI gs hl CoP ett 756 ape Se = 
eeu eee) 2597] 21,712 aes "781 39,525 529 275 
IMANV IBN GI es oss <'sieiolere cicinss F 1 170 9178 139 107 
PeOVIGSSACHUSOUS.....7ocascs| 2 .eeee payee 7 A an “a 
Michigan................ 36,440 83200 0 pees UG eis oie ‘ 3 
Minnesota.............-. 16,998 265 690 ie a voetees 12,240 390 3,750 bee q 
Mississippi............... 234 27,536 1,906 Maas aA, oes a 
MISSOURI setae icles oes os 26,378 173,512 394 1,080 6,600 es ae 
Montanavestiycccos csi 83,548 2,030 sake See he 2542 ee Hee a 
Nebraska................ 98,367 26US60E eee 7,595 , 
NeUadaiiosts e ccs tea we 478 126 2 S27ic een ckereee 624 13 
New Hampshire..........] 9... 74 = tee 1,046 Hep: 120 A 
New Jersey.............. 2,000 1O}290 oo insane A, B36  - eeees 225 oe 
New Mexico.,............ 859 1,120 330 BOSS ee 1,250 ‘onl 
New York...............- 12,856 30315 Pi tiah 30,725 260 2,311 pe 
North Carolina........... 8,316 56,176 569 5,456 918,250 892 1, : 
North Dakota............. 100,069 B0\S46 = PS oes 14,040) SORA 1,742 36 
‘USS SIS Se Ca ee 55,100 129/081 sor ao... ie 4,800 29,935 2,416 2,729 
Oklahama..............0- 107,115 10,101 264 400) a Ce 3,218 495 
CRON ri troky siete a.nd. 3 30,856 1252; ye D385.0.- eee: 1,374 676 
Pennsylvania 19,012 66,008: Soros, 14,400 36,428 1,897 140 
MHOMOUSIANS Sc ke tie ofl. t waste Ct ea i oan SZ nek aes es 28 7 
South Carolina 3,680 18,945 657 1,848 172,920 473 600 
South Dakota 31,412 TOR SIG Te LS eties 1,265: 2 ne 3,502 1,336 4 
Tennessee. .... 4,009 39,840 638 1,360 154,827 1,774 1,051 
Texas. ........ 34,626 41,292 3,808 2, DAD 4 ea tS esac 8,853 1,119 @ 
BtGNetorae Neer adit ces oc 7,678 “re eoehe riers Nieeus = be 
WEUINONE MiG dasveyien | ewe DOBBS ce rapa aA me ees hee . 
WINGIIA SAG aioe ta Wels o's eer 7,590 31,614 23 4,692 185,153 1,383 743 
Washington. .... Rin atea ea 80,541 1299. Uae tases 1O;GO0s Mr Secs ee 1,052 118 
West Virginia............. 1,260 B AOS ee Fe 1,190 4,653 617 190 
WiSconstiisk.s kc... se 1,838 139,954 Pa, 12,040 21,895 4,152 1,835 
WYGMING Scie cece ees 6,410 LOPS ae E680" 5b ai cows. 1,201 59 
MORAN Petros fais aigteis o's dicie'e 1,291,447 3,306,735 15,136 347,504 2,254,855 93,696 54,632 
* Number on farms as of Jan. 1, 1963. 
Domestic Animals on Farms, Number and Value 
Number (thousands) Value of 
ese | domestic animals ; 
January 1: Horses Mules Dairy cows Sheep Swine Chickens Turkeys | (millions of dollars) 
Peete OF TRS ees CaM NOE E ane f 
NDAD ee aac 10,444 4,034 24,940 52,107 61,165 438,288 8,569 3,791 
dey CSA ERr ees 8,715 3,235 27,770 46,520 59,373 516,497 7,082 6,050 
Vy Rea 7,340 2,789 25,842 37,489 56,810 467,217 5,879 7,813 
NOOO Rats ak oie 5,548 2,233 23,853 29,826 58,852 456,549 5,124 7,481 
1A Seas Seer oe 4,993 2,074 23,722 30,635 62,852 442,657 §,091 9,150 
19625355). Rtateistels 4,330 1,913 23,369 32,088 63,582 449,925 5,822 9,737 
W958 oasis soak 3,870 1,766 23,996 31,611 54,632 431,410 5,339 7,698 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, 


300) 


Source: U.8. Department of Agriculture. 


ee Fruits ; ars 
bearing | and Vege- and Meat | Dairy | Poultry 
crops hay tables nuts | animals | products | & ees a 
——————— ] ———_ | 7 
See. 96 | 1,173 631 597 | 4,045 | 1,522 | 1,106 
aircisite 85 697 751 582 3,017 1,838 
Wetsivinis «,< 29 247 359 299 1,159 986 
Bin raiasis/ev/a.« 110 485 545 ’ All 2,271 1,346. 
5 eee 239 602 698 571 3,233 1,899 
> 5 AaROEae 581 1,203 1,510 1,446 5,706 2,938 
+ eR 610 1,434 1,594 1,407 5,906. 3,064 
ee oe 2,245 908 2,328 1,710 1,160 9,340 4,046 
3. BPS slew 8 2,553 1,043 2,103 1,773 1,053 9,359 4,441 
2, nee 2,632 846 2,299 1,641 1,013 8,383 3,778 
RS Sacos.s « 2,473 923 2,204 1,456 1,334 9,403 3,764 
i. [G6 SRS 2,849 1,058 1,966 1,670 1,214 11,308 4,290 
2. Bete toicleis:« 3,202 1,021 2,193 1,198 1,225 10,335 4,501 
a Mees «baie 427 184 818 425 233 2,850 1,370 
First 4 months 
U.S. Farm Index (1910-14=100) 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Prices paid Prices rec’d Parity Prices paid Prices rec’d Parity 
c by farmers* by farmersf ratio Year by farmers* —_ by farmerst ratio ae 
fs 
>-39 average.... 125 107 86 1b Oe eR AS AAGA 281 302 107 Dos 
Bees s esse eee 189 206 109 195 Zee teeeesaans 286 288 101 a 
' ae 259 285 H10-f 1 IbSh sc ce oe 263 262 94 
Mofo sccs.srsis) ook 255 256 100 4 ; 
Commodities, interest and taxes and wage rates. t+ All crops and livestock. + Average first 6 months. 4 oe 
an 
a 
Fuel Production a q 
Source: U. 8. Dept. of Interior, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce, and American Gas Association. - 
Natural gas, 
in millions of Crude 
Coke, in Anthracite coal, | Bituminous coal, therms Manufactured petroleum, 
» thousands of in thousands of | in thousands of | (produced and | gas, in millions | in thousands of 
Year short tons short tons short tons marketed)! of therms? 42-gal. barrels 
| CORAL 59,884 73,828 534,989 20,4903 2,0708 1,007,323 
eee 27,589 49,541 333,631 16,6403 1,820 905,656 
| ee 44,327 51,487 394,855 26,220 1,830 1,264,962 
}. Eee 65,187 56,368 514,149 29,780 1,990 1,402,228 
Bese 8: 71,676 60,644 590,177 36,180 2,240 1,505,613 
Bee eee 67,308 54,934 577,617 41,960 2,600 1,713,655 
Bee 58,498 60,507 533,922 43,030 2,690 1,733,939 
bee 73,446 57,190 630,624 27,150 2,870 1,856,987 
S  deasee 74,862 §7,140 599,518 53,130 2,850 2,020,185 
Ea ae 63,637 42,702 437,868 55,770 2,680 1,841,940 
Oe sacs = 72,718 44,077 516,311 64,580. 2,659 1,973,574 
Wh dees. « 79,331 42,670 533,645 76,660 2,435 2,244,529 
to Donteea 71,863 39,361 465,312 82,2904 2,009 2,291,997 
). Soe 34,761 12,045 19453 75th |e ene nn" toe 980,883 


2Includes aH manufactured 
6 First 5 months, 


ry 


‘neludes all natural gas in sales of natural gas mixed with manufactured gas. 
products produced and purchased by gas utilities, % Estimated. 4 Preliminary. 


Information Please Almi 


“Farm Prices and Parity Prices — Farm to ig Brice Basceds! 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, for Farm Food = 
Actual Source: U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 

a 953 ice as - 
ang eee *% of : Retail © Net farm Farmer's share of 
aa Price Parity _ parity cost yalue  consumer’s do 

\ Product received price* _ price Year (dollars) (dollars) (%) 

Wheat (bushel).............- z 2.42 77.7% 


1 Bhat 1.66 77.1 Average: 
pig fused: ca 8 5.28 129.0 1913-19 aes 361 170 47 
Corn (bushel)............+4- : 176 829 1920-24....... 444 181 41 
Oats (bushel)............... - 87 81.6 1925-29....... 439 183 42 
Barley (bushel). ............ ‘ 1,34 86.6 p(T aaa se cee A 422 163 39 
Sorghum grain (100 pounds).. 2.39 2.66 89.8 1032 ert, cate 285 90 32 
Hayton) ces coerce ..s-- 20.80 26.00 80.0 IC RE ae kee ae 277 90 32 
Cotton (pound)........ Seek 34 94.1 (sno ee 347 134 39 
- Cottonseed (ton). ..... .. 61,20 71,20 86.0 ph eee sale ses 363 151 42 
Soybeans (bushel) 2.66 2.74 97.1 1989 ahs cas oaees 318 122 33 
Peanuts (pound)............ Al 13 84.6 PLE Ree ly a 319 127 40 
Flaxseed (bushel). .......... 3.33 4.46 74.7 Wo Sate 349 154 44 
Potatoes (bushel)............ 1.02 1.58 64.6 1Sds5 ees 409 185 48 
Sweet potatoes (bushel)...... 3.98 2.65 150.2 pC E Ree ences 459 236 51 
Apples (bushel)............. 3.25 2.74 118.6 1SfGe 451 233 §2 
Oranges on tree (box)........ 1.94 3.26 59.5 pL) ae ee 459 246 54 
| Hogs (hundredweight)....... 22.70 20.00 113.5 TQRIOS, weeks 932 471 51 
Beef cattle (hundredweight).. 16.00 20.70 We: AY RN 994 498 50 
Veal calves (hundredweight).. 17.00 23.10 73.6 AG4O Fen Se 939 435 46 
Lambs (hundredweight)...... 22.00 22.50 97.8 T9503 oe ee 924 432 47 
Butterfat (pound)........... 65 73 89.0 [SIS eatn ca 1,026 495 48 
Milk, wholesale (100 pounds). 3.86 4.62 83.5 sy pees 2A 15.56 1,028 481 47 
Chickens (pound)........... 25 30 83.3 LOGSTS3.. optetess 999 450 45 
Pa OR etapa o i Hap * Retail cost of 1935-39 average annual purchases 0 


farm food products by a family of three average con: 
* Parity price is the August 1909-July 1014 average sumers; farm value of equivalent quantities sold b 


rice increased by the rise in index of prices paid by producers adjusted for value of by-products. + Avera Zé 
farmers, including interest and taxes. rst 6 months. 


Electric Energy Output of Utilities* 
(in millions of kilowatt hours) 
Source; Federal Power Commission. 


Ownership Source of energy © 
Co-operatives, % 
Privately | Publicly power districts, Public Fuels as 
Year Total owned ownedt Municipal Federal state projects to total Fuels % of total 
39,405 37,716 1,689 1,373 58 94 4.3 23,644 09 
92,180 87,514 4,667 3,498 300 451 5.1 59,533 64.6 
79,393 74,488 4,305 3,517 445 572 6.2 46,515 58.6 
81,740 76,668 §,072 3,583 458 654 6.2 48,283 59. 1g 
95,287 89,330 5,958 4,229 555 732 6.3 56,915 59.7 — 
127,642 115,078 12,564 5,688 5,476 944 9.8 84,078 65.9 
164,788 | 144,290 | 20,498 7,023 10,794 2,192 12.4 113,925 69.1 
185,979 158,052 27,928 7,610 16,893 2,848 15.0 122,109 65.7 
217,759 180,247 37,511 9,223 24,485 3,156 17.2 144,127 66.2 
228,189 185,850 42,339 9,637 28,866 3,065 18.6 154,244° 67.6 — 
222,486 180,926 41,560 9,624 28,001 3,146 18.7 142,516 64.1 — 
223,178 181,020 42,158 10,801 26,960 3,598 18.9 144,772 64.9 
255,739 208, 105 47,634 12,415 29,877 4,511 18.6 177,313 69.3 
282,698 228,231 54,467 13,123 35,373 5,134 19.3 200,228 70.8 
291,100 233,112 57,988 13,410 38,102 5,643 19.9 201,351 69.2 
329,141 266,860 62,281 15,244 40,388 5,793 18.9 233,203 70.9 
370,673 301,845 68,828 17,617 44,120 6,204 18.6 270,922 Tad 
399,224 | 322,126 77,098 17,490 52,492 7,115 19.3 294,121 73.7 


* Output by industrial establishments was as follows (in millions of kilowatt hours): — : O—: ; 
1941—43,519; 1942-—47,167; 1943-—49,781: 1944—51,336; 1945-—48,769; 1946-40431: toa? broek: 1948544 
1949—53,967; 1950-—59,523; 1951—62,685; 1952—63,665. + Includes non-central stations, : he ee 
Li ative Bo 


5: 7 J 


: 
, 


" Wholesale and Retail Trade: No. of Establishments, 1939 and 1948 
Source: Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce. 


I No. of establishments No. of establishments 
b 3 , ———— 
i ‘Kind of business group 1939 1948 Kind of business group 1939 1948 
1,771,317 Drugs, chemicals, allied products 3,298 | 4,671 
Dod group.. fetece reece eee eeeees 560,549 504,902 Tobacco and products (except ; 
ating and drinking places........ 305,386 346,677 Neat) Rese cee ee eee 2,717 3,019 
eneral stores. . a etetee ese ee gee ins 39,688 21,566 Dry goods, apparel............. 8,275 11,733 
eneral merchandise group........ 50,267 52,741 Furniture, home furnishings..... 2,214 3,813 
Pparel group............ Rives 106,959 115,707 Paper and its products.......... 2,898 4,044 
urniture, furnishings, appliance Farm products—raw materials. . . 2,086 2,594 
ein clonie © clase wan 52,827 85,680 Automotive .....20.-05 4.0 emere 7,818 14,693 
utomotive group................ 60,132 86,194 Electrical goods..............-. 3,072 5,443 
asoline service stations. ......... 241,858 188,301 Hardware, plumbing, heating. ... 3,568 5,901 
umber, building, hardware group.. 79,313 99,043 Lumber, construction materials. . 3,303 5,890 
fug and proprietary stores....... 57,903 55,903 Machinery equipment & supplies 11,270 21,430 
OE. 1y, ELS eee 19,136 33,460 Metals, metalwork (except scrap) 1,017 1,803 
econdhand stores............... 23,962 16,969 Waste materials................ 6,059 7,717 
mor retall Stores, -............-- 172,375 164,174 Other merchant wholesalers..... 10,508 15,688 
alesale trade, total............... 199,726 243,366 Manufacturers’ sales branches, 
terchant wholesalers, total....... 100,961 146,518 offfces'< 20 ..a:4A0s Som meee 17,926 23,768 
Groceries, confectionery, meats. . 15,681 17,345 Petroleum bulk stations, terminals. 30,825 29,451 
BARTPLOUUCKS, <5: 2 cmcsercs see 10,945 13,539 Agents; brokers::. = 40. .oceewerice 21,083 24,361 
Beer, wines, distilled spirits. .... 6,232 7,195 Assemblers (mainly farm products) 28,931 19,268 
Wholesale Sales 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Type of establishment 1939 1945 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
chant wholesalers................ 22,550 44,082 73,279 79,815 73,882 83,006 990,330 88,730 
ERG COOUS sort sie <0 Siorere os eatl ors 6,272 10,881 24,428 27,431 24,695 31,103 34,446 32,940 
PRGINOUND Arles s x0. ccis 5 iiem oa « 1,055 1,496 3,784 4,093 3,924 4,637 4,943 4,766 

Lumber and building material. .... 1,265 2,216 5,012 5,972 5,479 6,991 7,449 6,992 
MlpbtriGal, ZOOS. 0) kes. 788 1,200 3,677 4,425 4,288 5,692 5,794 5,544 
| AOE) i aie a 592 937 1,909 2,014 1,818 2,211 2,342 2,219 
‘Housefurnishings................ 380 627 1,299 1,337 1,238 1,624 1,524 1,516 
MOWANIY 2830.08 ware S55 Cain es Baeenee 234 593 865 799 686 759 766 746 
Machinery and metals............ 1,958 3,812 7,882 8,791 7,262 9,189 11,628 11,157 
ondurable goods................. 16,278 33,201 48,851 52,384 49,187 51,903 55,884 55,790 
Apparel and dry goods........... 1,889 3,611 5,747 5,729 4,855 5,216 5,165 5,114 
Beers, wines and liquors.......... 1,249 3,520 4,135 4,070 4,075 4,467 4,599 4,823 
Drugs and sundries.............. 521 1,063 1,350 1,370 1,386 1,478 1,655 1,755 
Mander, <do 4 Pak tieseeetse 6,055 12,147 16,412 18,869 18,095 18,915 20,525 21,378 
Paper and its products........... 575 909 1,828 1,902 1,735 2,020 2,404 2,203 
Mobaccoiproducts):,...5.<....i..%.% 1,106 1,811 2,445 2,530 2,486 2,451 2,553 2,700 
UMTOLUR Re orc os a [olbinre,0 vie'o's 4,883 10,140 16,934 17,914 16,555 17,356 18,983 17,817 
f establishments................- 26,244 53,708 87,263 95,172 88,252 97,666 107,203 106,044 
Murable goods... .. 2. .c.cncee ss 6,272 10,881 24,428 27,431 24,695 31,103 34,446 32,940 
Nondurable goods............... 19,972 42,827 62,835 67,741 63,557 66,563 72,757 73,104 


Le eee nee EEEEEa Sanaa EELaESRTTERTR NST RETSE TESTE a 


Chain Stores vs. Other Stores 


(in millions of dollars) 


1939 1941 
n store & mail order.... 9,570 12,635 
f retail stores.........- 32,472 42,639 
HEH SAIGS Hates id cine it al 42,042 55,274 
ns as per cent of total... 22.8 22.9 


1945 


17,280 
60,754 
78,034 

22.1 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
29,737 29,041 31,232 34,000 30,098 
100,784 101,680 112,315 118,975 133,987 
130,521 130,721 143,547 152,975 164,085 
22.8 22.2 21.8 22.2 18.4 


1953* 


12,865 
58,945 
71,810 

17.9 


Se eee ec cee ene ice eee eee ea ee ee eee rece ee ee STEER an Tatar EP REnT RSAC EEE ara ae TST 
First 5 months, adjusted for seasonal variation; beginning 1952, new series, chain stores now include only those 


a with #1 or more stores. 


Wholesale Price Indexes by Major Commodity Groups ~ _ 


(1947-49 = 100) 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


ee ee 


PPM DTOMUGS Sati sG hea kevececderscedusdtIaens 
_ Processed foods : 
Textile products & apparel, .............-cceeecees 
Hidas, skins & leather products............2....08- 
“Fuel, power & lighting materials 
Chemicals & allied products 
SE RNDOU GO PTOOUCtS. ode oc cs che seeve vcsecisecs ees 
SARUM Mer owodd ProductS...........0.csccceseeaees 

ulp, paper & allied products................0e000 
Metals & ‘metal products..,............+..2ee eee 
Machinery & motive products..................-55 
Furniture & other household durables............... 
Nonmetallic minerals—structural 
‘Tobacco manufactures & bottled beverages 
Miscellaneous 


ee Se ee 


* First 5 months, 


Retail Sales by Kind of Business Group 


(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


Kind of business group 1939 1941 1945 1947 1948 1949 1950 1952* 


Durable goods stores............. 11,312 17,213 16,026 36,652 41,876 43,882 52,793 55,269 
Automotive group..........-.. eee ee 6,549 8889 5,855 17,082 20,104 22,940 28,289 28,337 
Motor vehicle dealers.............. 5,025 8185 5,000 15,804 18,744 21,669 26,702 26,393 
Parts and accessories.............. 524 704 855 1,278 1,360 1,271 1,587 1,945 
Building materials and hardware group 2,390 3,347 3,739 7,688 8,766 8,237 10,092 10,200 
Lumber and building materials...... 176] 2,442. 2,602 5,433 . 6,272 95,895) 7,458 ere 
WTEC SS 629 905 1,237 «2,255.- 2494 2,.342> > \2:634.ce-Bas 
Home furnishings group..........,... 1,733 2,576 2,740 6353 6914 6790 8,249 8926 
Furniture and house furnishings... .. 1,200 1,780 2,101 4,042 4,371 4,155 4,847 ~~ 5,256 


Household appliances and radios.... 
BWRIEVG rai at iat ides Sap'oteie gas 


OMMBRIGNTABIBS sash hee Galo wg bie 
Nondurable goods stores 
ARPSLONBTOUP ss. tes patos ceneedioay 
Men's clothing and furnishings. ... 
Women's apparel and accessoiies. . 


533 796 639 2311 2,543 2/685 3,402 “SGA 
362 566 997° 247 1,225.5 1186) 1174 aoe 
1278 =1,835 2,695 += 4,282 «= «4,867 9= 4,779 ~~ 4,989 rue 
30,730 38,061 62,008 82,952 88,645 86,839 90,754 108,813 
3,259 4,137 7,689 9,294 9,803 9,332 9,333° 10,633 
840 1,076 1,769 2,309 2,309 2,183 2,175 2,496 
1,323 1,635 = 3,338 = 3,688 «= «3,961 = 3,698 «= 3,606 §3=— 4,234 


Serene eee 


Family and other apparel......... 479 700 «©1442 «1,904 =. 2,066 1,997 2,041 2,211 
RUC SUN aaMstaioahy sbigitiaaeninbe’s © 617 726. < 1,140") 1,448) 05467 1,454 Sit 1,694 
PUROLORO Sts sts \\csis soc vsiare eleve 1,563 1,847 3,155 3,867 4,013 4,037 4,166 4,717 
Eating and drinking places........,... 3,526 4,570 9575 10,651 10,683 10,470 10,626 12,689 
BODAHCROHD Me etn ste 10,156 12,244 19,233 28,434 30,966 30,965 32,768 39,771 
Grocery and combination........... 7,722 9,312 14,593 22,501 (24,770 24,800 26,412 32,238 
Ohler eto]: As ee eS a 


2,434 2,932 4,640 5,933 6,196 6,165 6,356 7,533 
Ps aN a 2,822 3,466 3,284 5,482 6,483 6,957 7,553 9,978 
General merchandise group........... 6,475 7,973 11,802 16,053 17,135 16,307 17,235 18,694 
Department, including mail order,...| 3,872 4,862 7,092 10,055 10,645 10,018 10,638 11,615 
Other general mdse. and dry goods..} 1,080 1,320 1,845 2,322 2,507 2,506 2,587 4,081 


BRIE V ere Cai iaeatienliacie'slaislaldlersin a. 1,523 1,791 2,865 3,676 3,983 3,783 4,010 2,996 

Other retail stores... 0. hese ee ae 2,926 3,824 7,270 9,171 9,562 8,771 9,073 wae 
MSP Tears Atta Ui lete cece tole lle 586 854 2,288 2,649 2,580 2,474 2,550 3,164 
Oihatmrnc reac new eteuine basi aeaitec 


2,340 2,970 4,982 6522 6982 6,297 6,523 ioe 
42,042 55,274 78,034 119,604 130,521 130,721 143,547 164,085 


oP ag OVS cava he a ALR 2 RIN RR We eae ey Suet 
¥ Itevised series; not strictly comparable with earlier data; 1953, first 5 months, adjusted for seasons 


Sales of Leading Retail Outlets 
Source: Moody's Manual of Industrials. - 


1952 Sales® 
i thousands 
PARTMENT STORES - 


DRUG STORES 


1952 Sales* 
(in thousands) 


United-Rexall Drug, Inc. ...........$ 178,293 


|. C. Penney Co. ..... Sep sicae iclen RtyUld, 20d 
Allied Stores Corp. ................. 501,841 
=ederated Department Stores ........ 447,862 
viay Department Stores Co. ......... 447,548 
| CON SA eRe eee iS wie « ewes Boles OU 
simbel Bros., Inc. ...... coscceseccce 291,679 
Marshall Field & Co. ............2.. 225,567 
RIETY STORES 

=, W. Woolworth Co. ........0..206- 712,655 
MEICTOSEG CO; wn cacncccescic «eee 326,418 
ferecarant Co. ....... Sreleleaes woe eae 283,240 
mG. Murphy Co. ...:..... goaniwevew uy 104,060 
MeMRIUMICROSS Gc) COs: 0s occ ccleswteeses 176,242 
.. J. Newberry Co. ......... Sow einen s06,316 
vicCrory Stores Corp. .............. 106,987 
OCERY STORES 

sreat Atlantie & Pacifie Tea Co. .... 3,392,541 
matoway Stores, Ino. ........scccese 1,639,095 
| OCR Qo As are rare 1,051,849 
American Stores Co. ............+-.- 542,035 
“Irst National Stores, Ine. ......... - 424,522 


For accounting year ending in 1952. 


Insurance Premiums and Losses 
(in thousands of dollars) 
Source: The Spectator, Philadelphia, Pa., and National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Type 1939 1945 
ualty, surety, and mis- 


‘ cellaneous companies 


wt premiums written...} 1,191,838 1,631,649 
esses paidt........... 484,343 799,193 
i and marine insurance 

| business* 

et premiums written...} 907,003 1,555,935 
esses paidt........... 404,800 748,664 
II fire losses in United 

BRiateceecd sso =. 313,499 455,329 


Ss. and outlying territories and po 


m. ssessions. 
1949 and 1950; 985 for 1951; 1,063 for 1952; excludes life insurance. 


1946 


2,011,262 
1,006,954 


2,042,435 
896,153 


561,487 


+ Includes adjustment expenses. 


2,740,726 § § § 
1,195,472 § § § 
711,114 667,536 688,460 731,405 


§ Included in above figures 


Life Insurance in Force in U. S. 


(millions of dollars) 


Source: Spectator Yearbook and Institute of Life Insurance, 


ee te 0 ae eee ee ar a aa (3 


2c. 31 Ordinary Group | Industrial Total 
I ae shyt ih Mae eee 3,125 | 14,908 
1 Riga 16,650 100 4,279 | 21,029 
le 52,910 | 4,247 | 12,318 | 69,475 
lb Sea 75,726 | 9,011 | 17,349 | 102,086 
Lien se. 78,622 | 9,828 | 17,963 | 106,413 
|b pe 70,892 | 8,724 | 16,630 | 96,246 

17,471 | 98,464 


Dec. 31 Ordinary | Group | Industrial 
1940 S55) act3e 79,424 15,244 20,866 
1945 favtetaross 101,925 22,373 27,677 
1948 FF cise 132,052 38,382 30,827 
1989 fo ony 139,576 42,207 31,983 
TS50 eeheci sys 149,800 50,910 33,337 
19ST eros 160,210 58,057 34,833 
LQG 2S Rectelors 172,298 67,845 36,448 


Walgreen Co. .......3... Sislv'ecs cclsicias me tadeaud 
Sterling Drug Co. ........cececeeeee 157,060 
Peopie’s Drug Store, Inc. ..........- 54,018 
SHOE STORES 
Endicott Johnson Corp. .....cceeeeees 142,924 
Melville Shoe Co. ........ Seeuvccviedeste OU nod 
Edison Bros. Stores, Inc. .....cecccee 80,696 
A. S. Beck Shoe Corp. ....seevececee 63,090 
G. R. Kinney Co. ....... oe 0s oe cece un oTeo 
Florsheim Shoe Co. ....... coccccsece _ 24,120 
MAIL-ORDER HOUSES 
Sears-Roebuck & Co. ....cccceseesees 2y9d2,338 
Montgomery Ward & Gow ...cceeeeee 1,084,586 
Spiegel, Inc. ..... $c 'd/e'e ieielelp sells pies meen Uru 
FURNITURE STORES 
Barker Bros. Corp. ..cccccccevcooses — orate 
Reliable Stores Corp. ...sseesesecees 20,067 
W. & 3. Sloane... ccccnccccinee'e ou eummarsDan 
Spear, 602 COs 5 vais oe ce vle apse deewienr 18,414 
Sterchi Bros. Stores, In@. ..ccccccee 16,196 
Sterling, Ine. .....ccccccccccccccces 9,151 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


3,071,838 6,222,861t 6,813,660$ 7,767,035 8,737,929t 
1,425,594 2,435,651f 2,785,712f 3,527,576 3,883,271 


§ 
5 


784,953 


t Aggregate of 28 companies 


EE 


Total 


115,534 
151,975 
201,261 
213,766 
234,047 
253,100 
276,591 


i ‘ me 7 ned 3 Dy nt a0 ae 0! le 
ie > oe 4 a3 ent, 193 a3 ry. 
“ Number pf Servics Establishmenta and Places 0 Amusem 1939.2 
i ‘) Source: ‘U. 8. Department of Commerce. : Wore: 
sina 7 ~ No, of establishments No. of establishmeg} 
Kind of business 1939 1948 | Kind of business 1939, - 
ite 19,48 
pERSO) ICES: : : Electrical repair shops........-...- 15,644 
ey Sy es Saree a ree 117,998 © 91,993 Jewelry, watch, clock repair........ a 12, f 
ber and beauty shops..... optras 4199 2,591 Leather goods repair..............- ay : 
aah and masseurs..........--... 1,600 1,305 Locksmiths and gunsmiths......... "ang 
SBaauty flarlOFSisrc. yas seae- ee 83,071 74,497 Musical instrument fepair.......... 10.73 2, : 
‘Cleaning and dyeing plants......... 12,616 °~ 25,534 Radio repair. ..........-+++++2eeee a7 : 
~ Costume and dress suit rental...... 417 510 Refrigerator Tepalf......---. ceeeeee ; 
Diaper service...) .0i2...eses-00s bees 384 Saw, knife and tool sharpening and a 
Funeral service, crematories........ 18,196 18,675 FORE nog ae te ene gk 
Fur repair and storage............. 2,180 2,334 Sewing pair Pf. | ange rae a TS a 
moflat ClOaMIngs ca cesci lvoe ces ven 1,228 1,426 Stove Yepait >. saccnes eee a 
Laundries, all types. . Bees ae te Sis 22,736 19,182 Taxidermists c5 enc set eee eee ra 
‘Linen supply service............... 718 1,176 Tool repair. .......-.-.4-2+eeseee po 
Photographic studios............... 10,957 14,712 Typewriter Fepail......eeee eee eeee ; i 
‘Rug cleaning and Tepaiting......... 1,012 1,517 Upholstery, furniture .... 9,68 23; 
- Shoe repair shops................. §0,115 44,151 Woltling shops. .i:3 fo. siccgucne = 4,118 
~ Shoe shine parlors...............- 7,968 2,962 hte SERVICES: toe 
id {ean es Are EEE ce f 
_ BUSINESS SERVICES: Tourist courts and camps........... 13,521 
Me Advertising agencies............... 1,628 3,279 AMUSEMENT PLACES: 
BEE NUCHIONGGIS cus cece s vcd cle snes es 970 670 A waite : 1.093 
__Blueprinting and photostat......... 500 672 pitied” ee ee baie 
Coin-operated machine............. 1,554 1,302 Se Ea an hi seat ae 550 
Consumer credit reporting.......... 2,576 2,652 aNUS; OFCHESH aS SISrtal nee “sais a4 
“Detective agencies................. 280 603" | 57 5 Beaming Petcs (eoeeaesh eee 
Disinfecting, exterminating......... 952 1-493: | Bieyele Tentals, ors wy aiens Oe 17.988 
Employment agencies.............. 1,424 2,231 er ae pool eee PARP ece ou aoe 
Interior decorating................ 461 601 Secs eat IIIS ge Leak 
Mailing setvices..................5 1,433 1,394 =A _. B oe tielaltje)s vista nae ean 276 
News syndicates. ................. na. 77 Clube me i Sore Bee oS I), es 
Outdoor advertising..............., 649 798 D btn te : ans 0 iaokt ae 2191 
Photo finishing laboratories......... 1,201 1,703 x a vitomablanee ae 36 
Public stenographers.............. 1,329 1,036 oe ht on OMODUG aaa it 
Sign painting shops................ 5,391, 4,283 Heeindhcieaes cine espe rCe” = 
Telephone answering service....... na. 367 pike aa0 OSB.» vaccine re rans or 
Window cleaning service........... 823 1,260 Shotag pallentes ti ete tener eeer ees a 
Window display services........... 215 279 Shatligvinks ton oe ae 59 
REPAIR SERVICES: Skating rinks, roller..............- 1,134 
Automotive repair services and Sports and athletic fields........... 188 
ETT COR Sa or Tee eS 78,881 95,544 Sports promoters, commercial oper- 
Automobile rentals................ 648 1,011 ALOIS) uh ke see cen cuca eee n.a. 
Automobile storage, parking........ 11,095 8,533 Swimming pools (not municipal). ... 668 
Armature rewinding shops.......... 978 2,023 Theaters, motion pictures.......... 15,115 
Bicycle repair shops.....4......... 1,601 1,283 |. Theaters and theatrical producers... 231 
Blacksmith shops. .......6s.....05 16,797 8,249 NOTE: n.a.—not available 


Life Insurance—Financial Condition and Policy Accounts of U. S. Companies _ 
(in millions of dollars) ; 
Source: Spectator Yearbook and Institute of Life Insurance. 


Assets Assets 
(admitted) Total Premium Payment to (admitted) Total Premium Payment to 
Year Dec. 31 income income  policyholders* Year Dec. 31 income income policyholders 
1500 os 1,742 401 325 169 1G4S ae 37,766 6,442 4,357 2,365 “a 
TOTO Sete) 3,876 781 593 387 bi) \ ere Ries 44,797 7,674 5,159 2,667 © 
19205355 7,320 1,764 1,381 745 194B a 55,512 9,751 7,157 3,237 0m 
ICEL Sean 17,482 4,337 3,343 1,962 195020 64,020 11,337 8,189 3,731 
1 BVA oe 20,754 4,653 3,495 3,087 1SSLia see 68,278 12,012 9,040 3,985. 
AG3S ees. SS 29,243 5,453 3,776 2,642 . 1952 shite: 73,375 13,076 9,883 4,147 


* Beginning 1943, data tnolude payments to U.S. residents by domestic and toreign compunies. ae svi i 


‘Advertising Expenditures by Medium 
“Source; Printers’ Ink. 


Amount “Amount 


3s 

. (millions | % of | (millions } % of |* (millions | %.of | (millions 

~. Medium dollars) | total | dollars). | total} dollars) Ba agin 

PSSREES jcottcetecces + cae v 1,749.6 | 36.0 | 1,905.0 | 36.6] 2,063.2 | 36.3 | 2,257.7 

: SSAC Renee 617.1 12.7 633.8 12.2 667.1 11.7 669.7 

azines SOAS Re ee 512.7 10.5 492.5 9.5-|.. 514.9 9.0 573.7 

BEBE toe Sc hee Ac 689.1 14.2 755.6 14.5 803.2 14.1 923.7 

mess papers........... 250.9 5.2 248.1 48 251.1 4.4 292.1 

loor ee as Sorc c. cin lee 132.1 2.7 131.0 2.5 142.5 Py 149.2 

T papers... rT Wa eS eek ae ane ee eee ee 

| USO es Bee ars ah 63.0 1.2 185.0 3.3 373.6 

ellaneous............. 891.7 18.3 952.7 18.3 | 1,043.1 18.3 | 1,160.7 ¥ F 
| | | ee eee 4,863.6 {100.0 | 5,202.2 {100.0 5,691.3 | 100.0 | 6,426.1 | 100.0 | 7,149.7 | 100.0 

Domestic Freight Traffic by Major Carriers 6 


(in millions of ton-miles) 
“ce: Interstate Commerce Commission; U.S. Army, Office of the Chief of Engineers; Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Steam railways! Inland waterways? Motor trucks Oil pipelines Air carriers! - 


————_— |. [| 


Beente.:....'s 338,125 | 64.22 88,897 16.88 43,931 8.34 55,602 10.56 12 
| Shae 378,352 | 63.31 110,005 18.40 50,047 8.37 59,277 9.92 14 


. - eae 480,730 | 64.68 130,916 17.61 63,258 8.51 68,428 9.20 19 

| Han peaee 644,290 | 71.04 138,916 15.32 48,626 5.36 75,087 8.28 34 

L - SS SeRaNBE 733,525 | 72.75 130,311 12.93 46.394 4.60 97,867 9.71 53 Ol 
| oSeereone 745,573 | 70.14 137,005 12.89 47,395 4.46 132,864 | 12.50 71 Ol 
Wels c.- 689,581 68.86 131,801 13.16 53,442 5.34 126,530 | 12.63 91 OL 
t Aceaeeaee 601,042 | 68.59 115,032 13.13 64,300 7.34 95,727 10.92 93 01 
| (Aaacenene 663,442 | 67.51 135,964 | 13.84 77,918 7.93 105,161 10.70 158 02 
Seisiece ss 646,359 | 64.35 150,546 14.99 87,640 8.73 119,597 11.91 223 02 
L . odeadudae 533,862 | 61.17 130,192 14.91 93,653 10.73 114,916 | 13.16 235 03 
L .. Sooormeee 595,992 | 59.41 151,712 15.12 125,995 12.56 129,174 12.88 308 03 
| Se aaeoee 654,340 | 59.05 168,143 15.17 | 133,160 12.02 152,115 | 13.73 378 03 


neludes express and mail. 2 Rivers, canals and domestic traffic on Great Lakes. 


Domestic Passenger Traffic by Major Carriers 
i (in millions of passenger-miles) 
ce: Interstate Commerce Commission; U. S. Army, Office of the Chief of Engineers; Civil Aeronautics Board. 
pees seen a en Oa SS ee eee 


Electric 
Steam railroads Busses Air carriers Interurban railways | Inland waterways! 
Passenger-| % of |Passenger-| % of | Passenger-| %of | Passenger- % of |Passenger-| % of 
Year miles total Iniles total miles total miles total miles total . 
| Soe eelate 22,713 65.0 9,100 26.0 683 2.0 956 2.7 1,486 4.3 
| | OAD 23,816 64.5 9,800 26.5 1,052 2.8 950 2.6 1,317 3.6 


:. SUS Gee aoe 29,406 62.7 13,100 27.9 1,385 3.0 1,177 2.5 1,821 3.9 
OR Sana 53,747 67.8 20,900 26.4 1,418 1.8 1,326 17 1,860 23 
|. Ce oe 87,925 73.9 25,500 21.5 1,634 1.4 1,940 1.6 1,927 1.6 
95,663 74.2 26,920 20.8 2,178 1.7 2,042 1.6 2,187 17 
91,826 72.9 27,027 21.4 3,362 2.7 1,709 14 2,056 1,6 
64,754 64.2 26,293 26.1 5,948 5.9 1,484 1.5 2,327 2.3 


ee tee eens 


_ Sa0epeaee 45,972 58.5 23,948 30.4 6,110 78 771 1.0 1,845 2.3 
Anatase 41,224 56.4 23,529 32.2 5,981 8.2 670 0.9 1,670 2.3 
On REL es 35,133 52.8 22,411 33.7 6,753 10.1 842 1.3 1,402 2.1 
bates 31,790 50.5 21,254 33.8 8,003 12.7 691 1.1 1,190 1.9 

34,640 50.4 21,499 31.3 10,566 15.4 666 1.0 1,333 1.9 


ivers, canals and Great Lakes. 


Monthly Average Railroad Carloadings 
(in thousands of cars) 
Source: Association of American Railroads. 
Less-than- > 
; Coal, coke Grain&  carload Coal, coke Grain & 
Year Total* & ore products merchandise Total* & ore products me 
1920 evr 3,760 1,095 154 751 1946...... 3,445 882 208 
9 4,269 962 192 1,099 IS47 scat. 3,708 1,039 227 
4,402 1,001 200 1,100 1948 Seca ee 3,643 1,044 203 
2,348 482 138 756 TMS Ase. 2,992 751 216 
2,826 676 162 653 ISSO NLS ces 3,242 875 205 
3,524 913 169 670 195 TG 3,437 964 219 
3,535 1,001 222 « 423 152.4062: 3,165 837 214 
3,492 955 228 461 BEE ee 3,145 779 186 


* Includes forest products, livestock & miscellaneous group not listed separately. t First 5 months, — 


Money and Interest Rates 
6 (Per cent per annum) 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


Open market rate in New York City Commercial loan rates 


Prime com- Prime Call 7 other 
mercial pa- bankers’ loans, northern 
per, 4 to acceptances, renewal New York & eastern 
Year 6 months* 90 days* ratet City cities 
T9290 Riera rere ws §.85 5.03 7.61 5.76 5.82 
TOS 2 certo as as 2.73 1.28 2.05 4.20 4.81 
1993 eee si 1.73 63 1.16 3.43 4.46 
CEL Re aera aoe 76 13 56 1.76 3.39 
AGS Ghee 94 43 1.00 1.73 2.88 
ROBBIE S.)o.. 5: 81 A4 1.00 1.69 2.75 
URC tae 59 44 1.00 2.07 2.87 
yt ee .56 44 1.00 2.04 2.56 
NGA orders. 54 44 1.00 1.97 2.55 
ELVES eer em 66 A4 1.00 2.07 2.58 
OAS ee 69 44 1.00 2.30 2.80 
VEPY E perk ere 13 44 1.00 2.11 2.68 
iNT ES AnA oan 715 44 1.00 1.99 2.51 
ASS omaeeiace ces 1.03 87 1.38 1.81 2.33 
LOUB Raves ots 1.44 1.11 1.55 2.22 2.57 
19a SRS es 1.48 1.12 1.63 2.37 271 
LOGO nese os 1.45 1.15 1.63 2.36 2.68 
ASST 2.17 1.60 2.17 2.83 3.09 
DSon ea eet: 2.33 1.75 2.48 3.28 3.49 
SLE an a pareeS 2.48 1.87 2.88 3.41 3.60 


* Prevailing rate. t+ New York Stock Exchange; average of daily quotations. t¢ First six months, 


Federal Reserve System, All Member Banks, Principal Assets and Liabilities* 
(all money figures in millions of dollars) 
Source; Federal Reserve Board. 


1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1951 1952 
Poanstwise chen Some ec cas cae 21,996 23,870 12,175 15,321 22,775 49,561 55,034 
U.S. Gov't obligations............. 3,728 4,125 12,268 ~ 15,823 78,338 51,621 52,763 
Other security investments......... 5,160 6,864 5,541 5,982 6,070 11,065 11,751 
otal dapositstss ci. os k 34,250 37,029 38454 56,430 129,670 141,015 147,527 
Demand deposits................ 19,124 18,796 21,056 33,829 91,820 95,968 100,020 
HME GAPOSHSec00- os jcsee cece 10,557 13,012 10,041 12,178 24,210 30,623 32,890 
Capttalaccounts soccer ek 4,678 6,593 5,145 5,698 7,589 10,218 10,761 
Number of banks.................. 9,489 8,052 6,387 6,486 6,884 6,840 6,798 


* End of year. + As of May 27. 
Postal Savings deposits. 


¢ Includes interbank deposits, domestic and foreign, and U, 8. Government 


f Sub- 
Silver _certifi- renses Minor States _— reserve — bank 
, ver i 


284 


30 353 256 114 289 2,780 oes} 

28 361 257 113 269 3,061 126 

30 402 280 119 280 3,068 142 

32 702 296 125 285 3 223 82 

38 1,078 341 144 282 4,169 38 

42 1,454 361 155 266 4,484 26 

46 1,582 384 169 248 5,163 22 

53 1,714 434 194 = 300 6,684 20 

66 1,754 504 213 317 9,310 19 

84 1,649 610 236 322 13,747 584 
103 1,588 700 263 322 18,750 597 ie 
125 1,651 788 292 323 22,868 527 120 
140 2,025 843 317 317 23,973 464 114 
148 2,061 876 331 320 23,999 406 106 
156 2,062 919 346 321 23,690 353 99 
164 2,061 940 355 319 23,209 309 93 
170 2,177 965 361 321 22,760 274 86 
180 2,092 1,020 378 318 23,456 243 81 
191 2,088 1,093 393 318 24,605 221 77 
202 2,121 _ 1,150 413 318 25,602 200 73 


cludes Treasury notes of 1890 and for 1929 and 1932 gold coin. 
53 


Stock and Bond Yields—Percent 


Z Bonds Stocks 
; Corporate (Moody’s Inves- Common (Moody's Inves- 
tors’ Service) tors’ Service) 
Munic- 
; U.S. Mu- ipal 
j Treas- | nicipal (Stand- Preferred 
ury (Bond ard and (Standard 
(Treas- | Buyer) Poor’s and Poor’s Indus- | Rail- | Public 
is ury (20 Indus- | Rail- | Public Corp.) Corp.) Total | trial road | utility 
a4 Dept.)* | cities) | Total | trial | road | utility (15) (15) (200)t | (125) | (25) (24) 
. 414 5.21 5.37 5.13 Sale 4.03 578 ote kres lee alee 
4.31 5.21 5.31 5.18 5.14 4.27 5.12 3.5 4.0 4.4 21 
4.79 6.87 6.71 7.61 6.30 4.65 6.13 74 7.3 6.3 75 
2.83 3.77 3.30 | 4.53 3.48 2.76 4.17 42 3.9 3.7 5.3 
2.52 3.55 3.10 4.30 3.25 2.50 4.14 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.7 
2.14 3.34 2.95 3.95 3.11 2.10 4.08 6.2 6.3 6.5 8.0 
2.25 3.34 2.35 3.95 3.11 2.36 4.31 6.6 6.4 7.7 79 
4.93 3.16 2.85 3.64 2.99 2.06 4.06 4.8 4.5 6.9 6.8 
1.64 3.05 2.80 3.39 2.96 U864~ 3.99 4.7 4.6 6.7 5.4 
1.50 2:87 2.68 3.06 2.89 1.67 3.70 4.1 4.0 Lamesa dts) 
1.64 2.74 2.60 2.91 DET Maret das girs 3.53 3.9 3.7 55 4.2 
1.89 2.85 2.67 3.11 2.78 2.01 3.79 ot 5.0 64 53 
2.15 2.86 2.74 3.24 2.90 2.21 3.97§ 6.6 6.8 8.5 55 
1.90 2.86 2.66 3.10 2.82 1.97 3.85§ 6.3 6.5 65 5.7 
1,97 3.08 2.89 3.26 3.09 2.00 4.118 6.1 6.3 6.3 5.8 
2.20 3.19 3.00 3.56 3.20 2.19 4.13§ o5 5.6 5.9 5.4 
2.65 3.34 3.20 3.46 3.37 2.59 4.268 5.4 5.4 5.9 Ve 


able, 15 years and over; beginning April 1,°1952, 12° years. 
ge of first 6 months. § Data based on 11 stocks. 
! Note: Figures in parentheses represent number of issues. 


+ Includes 15 banks and 10 insurance stocks. 


New York Stock Exchange Sales 


Source: Commercial & Financial Chronicle, New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Bonds, par val. (millions of dollars) 


; ; Sa 
Stock Prices per Share* . 


Source: Dow-Jones & Co., Inc. 


(in dollars) 


ae 


Public 
Stocks, State, Total Industrials utilities Railro 
millions U.S. | munici- Year (65) (30) (15) 
Year of Corpo- | govern- | pal, 5 
i 1929 esc 125.43 311.24 104.48 159, 
‘con ea yeas zi 5 ac 193250 eens 26.82 64.57 26.89 
19199 317 3,809 622 2,901 286 LSSS ee Worcs 48.01 142.66 24.43 
SPA rs 1,125 | 2,982 2,182 142 658 194 Pees... 41.22 121.82 18.02 
M9S2E  o.... 425 | 2,967 1,642 570 755 ISA DE et awn. 36.04 107.20 12.63 
T9395. 262 2,046 1,480 311 255 19539. 46.39 134.81 19.82 
ieee 171 2,112 1,929 20 163 1945 3 63.72 169.82 32.15 
1943555. 279 | 3,255 | 3,130 4 120 i) 0 fe ieee 63.31 177.58 35.06 
TOA econ 5 378 2,262 2,148 8 106 1948 Aen ss: 66.32 179.95 34.03 
1949... 271 8162 7238 0) 935 1040 ee 64.37 179.48 36.44 
TSS ORs: 525 1,1122 | 1,0083 2 1035 1950es. ae ee 77.69 216.31 41.29 
ROBT tisz ec 444 8242 7308 2 925 19S Sse 93.98 257.64 44.03 
iC hye s Saee 338 7732 6923 (@) 798 1952a6 $e ee 103.71 270.75 49.92 
HOSSP =e 0, 221 4912 4308 @ 605 195Sf ca oy 110.29 282.26 52.10 107. 
1 Jan. 1—Aug. 7. 2Includes International Bank. * Averages of daily closings. 
? Railroad and industrial. ‘Less than 1. & Foreign. } First 5 months. 
New Construction Activity, by Type 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce and U.S. Department of Labor. 

Activity 1929 1933 1940 1945 1949 1950 1952 
ipotal new, construction activity... 0.02.0... 0.es tee ees 10,793 2,879 8,682 5,633 22,789 28,454 32,638 1g 
New private construction activity....................00. 8,307 1,231 5,504 3,235 16,384 21,454 21,812 19 

MarsluOntlal CHOMARNY) cceris sa aeldls cissere sins oe wastes oO 3,625 470 2,985 1,100 8,267 12,600 11,100 & 
LEQ REIL LCT Ge Ot 3,040 290 2,560 720: ~ 7,257 - 11,525 seS:ev0 
Additions and alterations...................0...00. 340 145 335 340 825 900 1,045 
IOUMOUSCREOPULG ates farste fue tiaccvasn stig sce x wishin Sere 245 35 90 40 185 175 185 

Nonresidential building, except farm and public utility. .| 2,694 406 1,025 1,020 3,228 3,777 5,014 
RUSSIA eRRE ALR teats ai cis, Aielctiis cio tcks ons asiaiglzns 949 176 442 642 972 1,062 2,320 
RM GHIRGN CIA Steer, ioeic artes ora!sec vc wsra Sherer bslereie ate 1,135 130 348 203. 1,027 1,288 = T1387; 
TUE tate teh eisai eioie sicis avd couee Clots sae ins 610 100 235 175: ~~ 1;229'= “1427 ee oan 

UU NbeUs MVR, tec cnis-cic,o tea nsec bea eae cakes 1,578 261 771 827 3,323 3,330 4,003 
EINE yet bain oh eee 510 94 167 264 352 315 438 
elaphone and/telegraph. ..:.............0cesceese 354 45 122 117 533 440 570 
INO MOUDUCIUTItY on acta teoe ere ties ws Seeiek cine ceaens : 714 115 482 446 2,438 2,575 2,995 

PALMEGUHSECUCU Olliesttme setts wee Son xae eke ee 307 49 240 267 1,488 1,635 1,610 
ROSIMGN tal Meee Micah aetacies cetctiew hes mao ore 147 29 145 100 695 763 750 
Honreslderitial-wwenec ce seceek esos ec cates aloenes 160 20 95 167 793 872 860 

MiothonphiVatesed. ch nce Mt a hkin tosis cccvetincs 103 45 33 21 78 112 85 - 

New public construction activity.....................2.. 2,486 1,648 3,628 2,398 6,405 7,000 10,826 

RESMOnal Weer Ren cthinaicackishtne cnet teoee ae ee co 200 80 359 345 654 

Nonsesidential building...........c.c..csceeescecceee 659 230 615 937 2,068 2,384 4,119 
NMUSWlalseemenista. sctics id veh wi dastincnct  ceeenene sh 2 164 755 177 224 1,667 
EdUCAtlonaleMene waits ao Nec acetiees ohn She tes 389 52 156 59 934 1,133), 1,619 
Hospital and institutional.......................... 101 49 54 85 477 496 473 
ORIEL onan cRe Gem cUGSE AEE aan eee eae 169 127 241 38 480 531 360 

Military andpNaval@enan ckewekt, ot Mrentree het tia cee 19 36 385 690 137 177 _—-1,388 

TUN Wa errno RAI erences Cheer oe RS 1,266 847 1,302 398 2,131 2,272" 2.860 

Seweleand, Watermerhry- cits Saiyan corcaten oan 253 95 338 97 619 659 692 

Conservation and development....................... 115 359 528 130 793 881 854 

EALVOLINSIY ssa creiagehs aa Seo a 23 16 260 66 298 282 259 


1 First 7 months, preliminary, 


2? Warehouses, office and 
laneous public service enterprises and all Federal not incl 


uded elsewhere, 


loft buildings; stores, restaurants and garages, §% M 


226,000 
a represents new dwelling units started. + First 4 months, preliminary. 


Summary of Internal Revenue Collections 
F (in millions of dollars) 

Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, 
it : ; 
year ending 1939 1943 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


- ? 
niternal revenue collections 5,162 22,369 43,800 40,672 39,108 41,865 40,463 38,957 50,446 65,009 69,687 
ation income and excess. 


ofits RARE eee Fea 1,156 9,669 16,028 12,553 9,676 10,174 11,554 10,854 14,388 21,467 21,595 — 
individual income tax and 
employment taxes........ 1,769 4,448 20,813 20,405 21,367 23,379 20,528 19,798 26,625 33,738 37,255 
Jidual income and old-age 
insurance od: ES ARIAS 1,559 4,158 20,342 19,942 20,802 22,611 19,739 19,027 25,808 32,858 36,354 
mployment insurance...... 101 156 186 179 186 209 226 223 237 2602271 
‘oad retirement........... 109 211 285 284 380 560 563 548 580 621 629 
miscellaneous internal rev- 
LU hoe 2 2,237 4,571 6,960 7,713 8,064 8,311 8,382 8305 9,433 9,804 10,837 
UESROCK AAK oia9 ies arses 127 329 372 352 2 2 § @) @) ® (0) 
eand gift taxes.......... 361 447 643 677 779 899 797 706 730 833 891 
nolic beverage taxes...... 588 1,423 2,310 2,526 2,475 2,255 2,211 2,219 2,547 2,549 2,781 
cco ARCS Gale cicin/aioinin co's & 580 924 932. 1,166 1,238 1,300 1,322 1,328 1,380 1,565 1,655 
| US COIS ee 41 45 66 88 80 79 73 85 93 85 902 
icturers’ and retailers’ ex- / 
MPRAROS SS do Sir dsrenis.siee 397 670 1,207 1,415 1,940 2,119 2,221 2,245 2,841 2,824 3,359 
Aaneous taxes............ 144 732 1,430 1,490 1,551 1,656 1,753 1,721 1,843 1,947 2,061 


i3than1. 2? Repealed for years after June 30, 1945. Beginning with July, 1950, included under ‘‘Miscellaneous.” _ 


Sales and Redemptions of United States 
Savings Bonds 


(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Treasury Department. 


CASH INCOME AND OUTGO | 
OF TREASURY 


Amount Amount 
All Re- _—out- Series Re-  out- 
Series demp- stand- E demp- stand- 


Year Sales* tions  ingT Sales* tions ingf 


1941 3,036 168 6140 | 1,145 1 1,134 

en 1943 13,729 1,585 27,:63 | 10,344 1,380 15,957 
Fae 1945 12,937 5,558 48,183 | 9,822 4,963 30,727 
fits 1949 5,833 5,101 56,707 | 4,208 3,448 33,766 
1950 6,074 5,840 58,019 | 3,668 3,912 34,493 
1951 3,961 5,651 27,587 | 3,190 4,036 34,727 
1952 4161 5,074 57,940 | 3,393 4,098 35,143 
1953t 2.482 3,171 57,886 | 2,023 2,064 35,664 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 '4/ 49...'51. "53 e 
fig EEA ALR lh aoe RM * Isgue price., ¢ End of year. + Jan, to June, inclusive. 
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(in 
millions) 


Sah eisisibisce/esrivisip.cies vise 5.8 


oe ee 37 9.6 
7 gee 36 8.6 
Re ae 332 72.0 
utions of higher learning. . 258 54.6 
Meshools 226 )..0. 8... 653 44 10.7 
i ee 30 57 
le eae 177 43.3 
and hospitals............. 202 45.0 
RSENS Sister So 39) ieee e055, 176 38.5 
ee 27 6.5 
ways and other nonhighway Mista ee isa: 258,286 1,792.05 
‘Fansportation.............. 4 1.0 IAB 3 ce sede aces 252,292 1,720.71 
FEY resOurceSe. 5.2. 2.......- 79 17.3 AGAR ae 5 tidce oi gener 252,770 1,694.75 
Perce. vs 45 12.4 19008 ese 257,357 1,696.61 
Skt: | 4 33 fe ete eee Beet Shey 
peat Span ies i 1,650. 
settee eee eedecereeeee es 133 sad O55 a oe ee 1,662.94 
Bee ere 1,079 255.4 


* Figures for 1800 are as of Jan. 1. 


Billion-Dollar Companies 


(Assets in millions of dollars as of December 31, 1952) 
Source: Business Week. 


i Company Assets Company Assets 
}PYelephone System ........... $10,734 Pacific Gas & Electric Co. ........ 1,469 
fard Oil-Co. (N. J.) ......... 5,049 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. . 1,463 
feral Motors Corp. ............ 4,001 Consolidated Edison Co. (N. Y.) .. 1,461 
BMSUBOL COT D ne o'F. lic ea eie wyee e's 2,988 Standard Oil Co. (Calif.) ........ 1,407 
MESULVETIVE Et. Us 15. 122s seine es 2,505 “Sears; Roebuck & Cov. 7). ee 1,862 
ony-Vacuum Oil Co. .......... 2,0115"4 Union .PacificsRiRo ce ene 1,308 
fiance Oil Co, (ind:) =... 25. - 1,964 Baltimore & Ohio R. R. ........ 1,295 
+ York Central R. R........... 1,956 Westinghouse Electric Corp. ..... 1,195 
1 Pacific System ......... eee Commonwealth Edison Co. ...... 1,122 
Bae eyae rye Re * bie 23 ‘ Humble“ Oil :Co, -< 6 a0 eee 1,106 
ie, fe Nemours & Co. +. pe International Harvester Co. ...... 1,091 
RMIT TAC Cec Bee sl suite Slat gs 6 one 1,627 7 
nlehem Steel Corp. .........-- 1,610 Union Carbide & Carbon Co. ..... 1,072 
MEN TabOraGOncey. cjidcra is c\eale pee» 1,584 Cities Service Co. .........-++++- 1,047 


eral Electric Co. ..........--- 1,580 - /Sinclair® Oil) Co. se miviutewlenviame 1,035 
) 
| Age of Persons in the Labor Force 


; (in thousands) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 


1940* ; 1953t 1940* 1953f 
Male % Female % Male % Female % Age Male % Female % Male % Female % 
ge De iene rio et ey ene a ee em 


_ 2619 7 41,395 11 3,564 8 2,340 12 || 45to64.... 11,954 29 2,550 19 14,494 32 5,726 29 
12 2,688 21 3,144 7 2,478 12 |} Over65.... 1,859 5 275 2 2,488 6 682 3 
47 6,107 47 21,172 47 8,646 44 || Total....... 40,284 100 13,015 100 44,862 100 19,872 100 
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-.. 18,817 


eek of March 24, + Week of June 7, 


Ps . | Information Please Alma 


(DUES ving Go cH ane 32.15 36.9 | 42.79 36.2 | 41.89 35.8 | 46.31 35.9 | 47.45 36.5 | 49.20 
LOCLUTE Conn oBNpO nae eee 35.58 41.1 | 41.66 37.2 | 41.61 36.6] 46.86 36.9 | 50.69 384] 52.81 
BROMO Ere i itels slave le aie nse, cis v:0.sie's 40.10 44.9 51.87 42.0 53.58 41.5 | 59.92 41.9] 63.23 41.6] 64.35 
GO HGUO Messi cis Sevesvcs'ww cig Ties 32.27. 41.7 | 36.50 38.1 | 37.25 37.1 | 43.51 38.5 | 44.93 38.4] 46.78 
RIB OTRMMTCH CS so resale racers sis ciao le 41.11 45.9 | 55.25 42.8 | 55.96 41.7] 65.51 43.1 | 68.91 42.8] 71.94 
Printing and publishing......... 47.93 41.4] 66.73 39.3 | 70.28 38.7 | 77.21 388] 81.48 38.8] 84.24 
Renn GAlS Meer. ce ies. vis eins 44.66 44.5 | 56.23 41.5 | 58.63 41.0 | 67.81 41.6 | 70.45 41.2 | 73.50 
Petroleum and coal............. 56.71 46.2 | 69.23 40.7 | 72.36 40.4} 80.98 40.9 | 84.85 40.6] 88.04 
Rubber 
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Average Earnings and Hours Worked Per Week 
in Manufacturing Industries 
Source: U.S, Department of Labor. 


1945 1947 1949 1951 1952 1953? © 

Earn- Hours |Rarn- Hours |Earn- Hours |Earn- Hours |Earn- Hours Earn- Hou 

Industry ings worked] ings worked| ings worked] ings worked| ings worked] ings wo 
All manufacturing?.............. $45.08 43.4 | $54.14 40.1 | $54.92 39.2 | $64.71 40.7 | $67.97 40.7 | 71.46 40, 
Durable goods................. 49.81 44.1 | 57.11 40.5 | 58.03 39.5 | 69.47 41.6 | 73.04 41.5] 77.13 41, 
Primary metal industries. .... . na. na. | 61.03 40.1} 60.78 38.3] 75.12 41.5 | 77.33 40.7 | 83.62 41 
Iron and steel foundries... . na. na. | 58.45 40.7 | 55.09 37.2 | 71.66 424] 72.22 40.8] 76.35 41 

Nonferrous foundries....... na. na. | 59.96 40.0 | 60.92 39.0 | 73.74 41.9 | 77.79 41.6 | 82.48 4 
Fabricated metal products..... na. na. | 56.68 40.6 | 57.82 39.6 | 68.81 41.7 | 72.38 41.6 | 77.09 42 
RAM O MOONS jem aleves/s op cles sys na. ma. | 56.07 40.9 | 54.54 38.6 | 69.70 42.5 | 69.38 41.3 | 74.75 42) 
HAROWAEC) cicc.c tose cece es na. na. | 54.26 40.4] 56.28 39.3 | 66.49 41.3 | 70.69 41.1 | 77.64 42. 
Structural metal products. . . na. na. | 58.17 41.2 | 59.90 40.5 | 71.49 42.3 | 74.87 42.3 | 79.46 42) 
Electrical machinery.......... 47.15 44.1 | 55.66 40.1 | 56.96 39.5 | 64.84 41.3 | 68.64 41.1] 71.62 410 
Machinery, except electrical...} 53.02 45.8 | 60.52 41.2 | 60.44 39.5 | 76.38 43.4 | 79.61 428 | 83.38 42% 

Transportation equipment3....| 56.10 43.7 | 61.58 39.0 | 64.95 39.2 | 75.67 40.9 | 81.56 41.4 | 85.43 4 
Automobiles............... 51.99 41.3 | 61.86 38.4] 65.97 38.9 | 75.45 39.5 | 83.03 40.5 | 87.62 41 
Lumber and wood products... . na. na. | 51.38 41.5 | 51.72 40.6 | 5998 40.8] 63.45 41.2} 64.15 40 
Furniture & fixtures.......... na. na. | 48.99 41.1 | 49.48 40.1 | 57.27 41.2 | 60.59 41.5 | 62.90 41 
Stone, clay and glass......... 40.60 43.1 53.46 40.9 54.45 39.8] 63.91 41.5 | 66.17 41.1 69.58 414 
Nondurable goods.............. 38.87 42.4 |} 50.61 39.6 | 51.41 388] 58.46 39.5 | 60.98 39.6 | 63.04 39: 

Textile—mill products........ 31.56 41.1 | 45.59 39.2 | 44.83 37.7 | 51.60 38.8 | 53.18 39.1 | 54.60 


Cotton, silk, synthetic fibers‘ | 28.62 41.3 | 44.36 39.4 | 42.89 37.2 | 50.70 39.3 | 49.79 38.6 | 52.00 


Woolen and worsted goods. .| 36.81 41.6 | 52.45 40.1 | 51.19 38.9 | 57.87 39.1 | 62.56 40.1 | 63.15 
Apparel and other finished 


SoS SEMAREAO Dp OC ANGR EE 50.28 44.0 | 56.78 39.0 | 57.79 383 | 68.61 40.6 | 74.48 40.7 | 79.40 


1 Average weekly earnings in 1919 = $23.29, 1929 = $26.40, 1932 = $17.86, 1939 = $24.23. Average hours work 
per week in 1914 = 51.0, 1919 = 47.8, 1929 = 45.7, 1932 = 38.2, 1939 = 37.7. 2 Average of first four monti 
* Figures for 1945 exclude automobiles. 4 Figures for 1945 are for cotton goods only. NOTE: Data prior to 19 
not strictly comparable; partially estimated by Research Institute. Designation n.a. means not available. 


Employment and Unemployment (in millions of persons) 


Sources: U.8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Bureau of the Census, and U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economie 
Note: Data prior to 1940 estimated by Research Institute of America from various Government sources. 


Activity 1929 1932 1941 1943 1945 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 195 


Total employment MTN srsiels Late Osis is 46.7 379 504 54.5 528 59.4 58.7 60.0 61.0 613 & 
Non-agricultural employment............. 36.8 263 41.3 454 44.2 514 507 52.5. 54.0° 54.5.amm 
MANMCACTUTIAB. git cs jac ccc cleceescs sacs 10.5 6.8 13.0. 17-4 ~ 15.2"- 15:3 14.2 14.9 tS See 


Durable goods 6.5 6.3 8.3 75 8.0 8.9 9.0 
Nondurable goods 


Schon Oo eerione cone Summer cong SUT SS eee RY, 69 70 68 
PUIG Wrictersclsata's wie sain enie ie scinie vn sein 1.1 yi 9 9 SO 9 9 9 9 
RGHSEKUCHON heltale slic «.</c.cc suse 'ceceoee 1.5 1.0 1.8 1.6 11 (ea sy hy. 232.0 2.6 
Transportation and public utilities. ..... SHIP <7 aj EP IG 3.9 42 40 4.0 4.1 4.2 
HIKACO Potolsnlslsnis delete deeielveis «26 ese elec PP i A 7 et OB © Dn 9:5 9:8. 10:2 
ROCA Mente icicreitiale o.a0,055 Osi vies aroiclardte s SEs eee hes EYP tie! 7A 6) 10 1 2a 
MV NOIO SAIC S an ehrei sree alate oisievgsieid ois ores a ane wih ae 1.6 1.8 rasp A 2.5) 2.0umesn 
DANCE rere ietacts ele viclaes soss.c!e's a. rien ve 4 ee Sel oe ee A eee) eT 1.8.0 1:9) R250 
GINICO SEPT Ren (cits actos cieg.s sis aus os os ee 3.1 2.75 3G o Sue 30 eee AS eae AG 48 48.553) 
CoM CHTLTELE Sao ee 3. 3:2 sae 4. Ome G OnmmnG 0 aun S GammmaiG 5.9). 6:4 6G 
Other, self-employed, domestic......... 69° 51 51 9349.42 91 976 “sey eueee 
pene eral snp eames! Netoeisivrs eis cietsie aor VE SIGS. HE MEH AG = cia 8.0 75 7.0 68 
REM PIOVINEM ss iireaceie ss sreaise 4 ocean 2.0 wl 227, i A fs p 
: BubloMorks..-..c6c.6c. csc aaa a a HO 
otal civilian labor force................. 48.7 50.6 i i 3.9 1.4 2.1 3.4 2.9 3.0 
acne §5.9 55.5 53.9 6 62.1 63.1 62.9 63.0 


1.4 
Glee SR ey SEES Sigke LG Eye RO: 1G 
50.9 57.4 64.4 65.2 62.7 63.6 64.6 658 ay 


/ Average of first 5 months not adjusted for seasonal variation, 2 Negligible. % Data not available, “0 © 


gainful workers, not 


Total Female workers = Female Total 
workers as % of total > workers as % of { 
28,283 18.1 61,442 28.6 
37,271 20.9 62,105 27.5 
41,236 20.4 d 63,099 29.6 
48,595 22.0 61,005 30.3 

~ 55,640 25.4 61,293 30.8 
53,860 35.3 61,159 3040 


ee ee 
erage Earnings and Hours Worked Per Week in Nonmanufacturing Industries 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 


1941 1945 1949 1951 1952 1953* 


; Earn- Hours |Earn- Hours |Earn- Hours |Earn- Hours|Earn- Hours |Earn- Hours 
3 Industry ings worked | ings worked | ings worked| ings worked] ings worked| ings worked — 
racite mining.............. $27.41 28.1 | $48.98 39.2 | $56.78 30.2 | $66.66 30.3 | $71.19 31.5 | $71.11 287 
Tinous coal mining......... 30.86 31.1 | 52.25 42.3] 63.28 32.6 | 77.79 35.2 | 78.32 34.2 | 82.58 33.3 
lliferous mining............ 33.28 41.7 | 45.86 44.0] 61.55 40.9 | 74.56 43.6 | 81.65 43.9 | 84.00 42.8 


fying and nonmetallic mining} 26.25 41.8 | 41.26 46.6 | 56.38 43.3} 67.05 45.0 | 85.90 41.1 | 71.67 408 — 
51.78 38.5 | 58.26 39.1 | 61.22 38.5] 63.42 384 ~ 


2 UES SS a a ee 31.95 40.1] cout: 

2S 8 Sk See eee 5 : 37.98 45.5 | 62.85 44.7 | 68.24 44.6 | 72.48 43.4 | 73.59 41.6 
and electric utilities......... 36.54 39.8 | 50.05 43.5 | 63.99 41.5] 72.49 41.9 | 75.89 41.7 | 7981 41.7 — 
st railways and busses...... 35.42 46.5} 50.50 51.4] 64.61 44.9 | 72.23 46.3 | 7656 464} 76.75 44.9 — 
MEER UL AUG So ccecle ec cacee « 32.32 41.0 | 44.07 42.7 57.55 40.7 | 64.31 40.7 | 67.80 40.6) 69.89 404 
Ee Pee CEE = Sos. cies « 21.94 42.5 | 28.31 40.3] 45.93 40.4] 50.65 40.2} 5267 39.9 | 53.67 39.2 : 
Is (year-round)............. 16.09 45.6 | 24.53 44.2 | 32.84 44.2 | 3542 43.2 | 37.06 42.6 | 37.23 420 — 
NSO ity dicks. <s- s+ one 19.00 43.3 | 28.61 43.4 | 34.93 41.5] 37.81 41.1 | 3863 411 | 39.25 407 

ig and cleaning............ 21.70 43.6 | 32.94 43.3 | 40.71 41.2 | 43.99 41.5] 45.10 41.0 | 44.78 40.1 

‘te building construction..... 35.00 34.7] 53.86 39.1 | 70.95 36.7 | 81.47 37.2 | 88.01 38.1] 89.36 36.9 


Hirst 4 months average. NOTE: Data for 1941 and 1945 not strictly comparable with that of later years. 


Work Injuries in Industry (in thousands) 
Sources below: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Industry 1936 1941 1944 1947 1949 1950 1952* ° 
NIGIUTIND arse eters yaw o!e 2 312 453 787 539 381 426 450 
2—Wholesale and retail..... 133 297 274 361 329 335 375 
SMHS cess ols oe les <8 14 21 19 28 27 24 21 
REMGHOMN Secs nian s'c.050 0's cave vies 284 500 100 152 183 205 220 
|e rere 38 48 92 72 46 } 7 } 190 
sllaneous transportation. .... 28 130 135 135 126 
ig and quarrying........... 103 97 92 93 70 72 75 
ves, govt. and misc......... 232 368 419 382 368 373 380 
MEBEIIIO Wectee essen in casas, 265 270 312 298 340 340 320 
All industries......2....... 1,407 2,180 2,230 2,059 1,870 1,952 2,031 


Be Pe Wk ee UE Ic Sera, ree eer is Mica Are eee TI Le 
*reliminary. 


Labor Turnover in Manufacturing Establishments 
(Monthly Average Rate Per 100 Employees) 


1929* | 1932 | 1933 | 1937 | 1941 | 1943 | 1945 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 19537 


PETIT ALO sakeis oO viivievee cis oe.e'e.° 5.7 3.3 5.4 3.6 5.4 7.5 6.3 3.5 4.4 4.4 4.4 44 
SARA ARALG st Soeur isve sss sors s« 6.3 43 3.8 44 3.9 7.3 8.3 4.3 3.5 4.4 Al 4.1 
NECHAT ROS \eifscstatn ay ielw e's sie 8 “2 2 2 3 6 6 2 3 3 3 4 
BOT SMe MIM fyi lslersniee ad leud eine PG laa ee ay lodge eo a Biiirreeonl ceidon | ialal- | ee anand 9 
WS ered UEC Tice vieis aati sie a 3.4 lf 4) 1,3 2.0 5.2 5.1 Ve} 1.9 2.4 2.3 24 
fiscellaneoust.............. ys a at Be A 9 ia al 2 5 3 ral 


T for 7 months, June-December. ft First 6 months’ average, preliminary. j 
aden Meekr ations caused by death, permanent disability, retirement on pension, and extended tearvre. RBegin- 
eptember 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are {ocluded. Prior to January 1940, miscellancous 


tions were combined with data for quits. 
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ORK z = ies re Ct 
; Strikes and Lockouts _ Why Strikes? ea 
' ‘Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Percentage of 
Strikes Workers Man-days total strikes 7 
and involved idle Major issues 1948 1949 1950 19 
lockouts Number Number Wages and hours............-- 50.8 466 528 4 
e Year Number (thousands) (thousands) = Union organization, wages and 
 -1885....,...... 695 258 na. NOUIS.....-..---2+2eeeeee 94 6.0 a 
; 1.897 373 na. Union organization............ 13.4 157. "13: . 
—-1890........... , eegion. eee 92 108 99 7 
_ JERS se eeeeeee 1,255 407 n.a. Strengthening bargaining po- 
| OULU S Seeenea 1,839 568 na. SINOM rs sow ente ee ee + Pe Pe 
 J905 Closed or union shop........ = : 
y n.a. 
‘ Bae Se NG Discrimination.............. 13°, 23 8 
LES pester cies 3's 1,593 na. na. Gtharhe ae. oe ee 7 4 A 
RIGiy es ees. 4,450 peat na. Other working conditions....... 21.5 25.0 22.0 
Job: Spcntiby 2: 2604. 2. cine 10.0 126 12.2 
: 1920........... At eee nas Shop conditions and policies.. 9.7 9.7 78 
ME IO25 sso oer se 1,301 428 na. Workiloadz2sc Sires ee i es ra 4 
* Oiier, 26 4.) teen ee 5 6 ‘ 
eres: ve at ee Interunion or intraunion matters 3.8 58 5.3 
TOSCO rachis’ io3s 6 637 183 3,317 Sympathyx2,4,<i0" «ph. 13. 14a pes 
thie aaa 342 6,893 Union rivalry or factionalism.. 14 15 16 
Sp als JurisdictionsJcss sk. base 10 2555525 
1932........... 841 324 10,502 Others 2844 be eee. eee Ei 3 le 
IRER A eee 1,695 1,168 16,872 Not;reported: i.e veces oats a ae vs j 2. 
i OU. 
19555... 2,014 1,117 15,456 AUN SSOS Pic -saa R ABy 1a : "a 
RO SO ates gins sais 2,613 1,171 17,812 ‘ 
Toe. 2,508 577 6,701 Termination of Strikes in 1952 
(REE oe ae 3,752 1,981 13,501 Workers 
LOAAM ics cl-.cs « 4,956 2,116 8,721 Strikes involved 
OADM eae a. a0 4,750 3,470 38,025 (per cent (per cent 
Methods of termination of total) — of total) 
ICH 6socenaeee 4,985 4,600 116,000 
ORT gic o's 3,693 2,170 34,600 Agreement of parties reached: 
Directlyc.622 040 caceaeueee 46.0 
NORD ape es oleh. 3,419 1,960 34,100 Assisted by non-gov't agencies & 
OAS Kiara «sacs 3,606 3,030 50,500 modlators, .5.fcteys sc ceke ne ae 8 
int) oo rn Assisted by government agencies. . 30.9 
pee ge eee Terminated without formal settlement 18.1 
GES iS Oa 4,737 2,220 22,900 Employers discontinued business... . 1.0 
ichy2, 2 aaa 5,117 3,540 59,100 Not reported Se). eee 3.2 
ithe) LS eee 2,675 1,295 12,600 


n.&. = not available. * First six months preliminary. Sources: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


United States Production of Movable Goods, Value of Exports, and the 


Proportion Exported in Selected Years 
(in billions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Exports as 
Production Percentage Production me gt 
of movable of of movable of 
Year goods Exports production || Year goods Exports productio 
HOTAt se Le 20.2 21 2 5G) 1943 113.1 12.6 11 
1919........ 47.5 7.8 16 1944 eee 114.8 12 
AS21 eee: 33.9 4.4 13 1945........ 102.9 
105 es 47.2 48 10 1946........ 100.4 
MOP. 475 48 10 1947 ann 26:1 
192800). =... 53.6 52 96 ‘oe Naa oe 
1939........ 415 3.1 75 1950.0 144.3 
CT eae 64.2 5.0 8 1951........| 166.4 


* Excluding 1.6 billion dollars of surplus property. 
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ral Imports of Merchandise, by Countries 
uae ie pei rea ey Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Exports, including re-exports General imports 
Continent and country ve 1950 1952 1952 
FT ORaI eee eo cea ginsicrs cjnstace ates 11,521.1 9,642.9 12,565.0 6,622.2 8,852.2 10,813.6 
‘ 2,388.1 
North America: Northern............-- 1,919.6 eis asia oe thr 1'3507 
SONCNEKMMe ice cicie's sinless eialevesste = 201° 1,307.3 1,418. eg or 1962.9 2,283.3 
South America een Certs Coser ‘9807 | 1.4489 | 2,027.7 
EMVGDG*eicea cic ciclsie's sissibcieceiee eco sins 4,044.9 952. Per eel 11838 1'638.1 1813.8 
pe Mga | 1332 "224.2 ‘125.4 ‘208.1 243.0 
nie eet. ai aintiga 590.5 349.4 568.4 337.5 493.6 606.6 
NORTH AND SO 384.9 
CO EOEU, cat et Sent CL eee eee 1,919.3 1,995.5 goad rt Sia ; a 
20 American Republics................ ee ser pee a eat ae 
256.9 254.5 254.4 139.0 178.7 310.0 
374.5 456.2 515.7 387.5 406.4 Bee 
167.5 229.1 230.3 241.5 313.2 coed 
502.1 392.3 500.1 278.1 323.6 
81.8 71.0 127.0 40.2 48.8 61.9 
oo] mt | ge | me | i | ag 
364.5 343. 3 ie 
33.3 39.4 42.2 54.0 106.1 58.8 
PAL COUSINS UES ice G cela s's o.cls0 sess ve 123.6 142.0 147.4 97.5 pops 158.7 
Netherlands Antilles.................. 74.7 GOL Tie soaes 111.4 8° | eee 
EUROPE 
BGHORECCOUNTIOSS:. 5... dccwse ss ces 3,885.3 2,817.2 3,150.8 842.3 1,260.4 bee 
BAGO neteijeiare « fialec «sie cis sc e.ecieis a's 301.5 265.9 291.3 94.2 See a ; 
BC HMOG MANET tc cca Seveicicierg seis s.tie vise s 464.2 334.4 365.1 61.5 31.7 et 
MUESTEESAALY tetera 'vis oicieie,0 ciere <\s%e «© sie 816.9 439.4 443.6 45.5 104.2 sean 
BEV ENE sic) sc clea die'ciare « ove,d'ere oie 450.7 340.0 411.9 70.9 108.5 aon 
NGUNGMANGS  ayisess ce ccs ceeelsccs 271.4 224.6 123.1 59.3 84.6 ; om 
BMBUGHREEG ay tivc ésicclelcisieeie ese oss 80.7 97.0 151.1 54.4 71.3 4 
BWHZONANG. «15.200 eccceceses ae 137.9 128.0 675.5 93.1 109.7 485.4 
United Kingdom)... ..'s. 0... es cee ees 668.7 511.2 63.4 227.6 334.8 on 
SRUTIR VAMC Fetes eisis io cie\eic a ve cieelc e's se 82.8 59.1 1.3 55.7 61.5 67 
BERD IGLOS TOR Teich Nis piore ala e.ein.e.ie o/e ciel 61.8 20; 2°55 leet as ve 67.4 80.6 |. een 
Other Europe: 
Finland. 2 MERIT ae cares aicie slsicie sicis.e/0.0 26.0 20.7 37.0 27.4 34.9 38.3 
DOM MER Ti siitis are vis sivieva s'e's- aad aic's 49.2 43.6 57.4 24.3 50.3 62.5 
MERESIAVIONGR EG citations sins ce vieec es 19.6 39.9 73.0 14.9 18.7 39.0 
OTHER CONTINENTS 
NEGSIGEIFASIA! veciisisisicse cee ssies bese 0 337.5 218.1 290.7 114.5 152.2 154.5 
EV. onto do BROS GORE Ese eee 77.0 33.2 16.8 16.4 23.6 23.2 
Israel and Palestine................ 76.7 91.6 89.7 6.0 8.0 12.0 
SUCACADIA eee ck Seca ln cein ese os 81.5 32.1 93.1 19.9 24.4 49.7 
TARAS UMM ee ciiis cieielsn sisthcevalwaseees 1,823.6 1,361.0 2,046.6 1,194.7 1,694.1 1,902.3 — 
LE) Ou ELEN So 36.2 19.7 36.3 195.5 310.0 382.3 
DIT Eis « 34 oo eGR OOO E Sao e eee 67.5 365 aa ee ee 106.4 146.0 27.7 
BEAN ONG GP ictaricc v's cic sland sin esac e 115.2 102.8 26.5 43 54°). 2eneee ‘ 
- ELIE Th. ont oR BASS RS AR eB REE eee eae 465.9 416.4 621.5 82.0 182.1 229.3 
AHAB Rela Ti sisieieiesicicirs cic oroies aisle 241.4 212.5 381.0 238.8 259.1 272.28 
IANIStAU IEE te ereeae ins cls coeGenee ts 42.0 30.4 54.8 27.7 31.4 23.4 
Indonesia. ..... REP hcaeb anes Ok 119.5 78.5 132.4 120.4 155.7 276.2 
Philippines, Republic of............. 425.6 235.0 282.8 204.7 236.0 235.9 
PAUSIEAM Aparna te ecciectc sects 124.2 100.5 174.4 97.6 141.1 153.9 
TOME ZACET ETT Ds Sal i eno ae 40.1 26.5 42.7 24.4 64.5 84.5 
Africa: Belgian Congo................. 46.4 39.8 70.1 36.3 46.0 86.3 
Western British Africa.............. 14.0 11.9 21.2 82.4 99.7 111.5 — 
Epypttertecctccccdi ce iieovcervee.. 50.1 32.1 76.1 9.4 54.5 75.9 
Union of South Africa............... 257.0 119.9 214.7 116.4 141.5 105.2 
Sterling area countries®............... 1,769.4 1,269.2 1,859.6 1,155.8 1,604.4 1,851.6 


‘ Excluding ‘‘special category’ exports. 2 Turkey is included in Europe and excluded from Asia. *% Canada D- 
cludes Newfoundland and Labrador. ‘Includes Iceland, Norway, Denmark, Ireland, Austria, Portugal, Free Terri 
tory of Trieste, and Greece, in addition to countries shown. § Includes Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonis 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Danzig, Rumania and U.S.S.R. ® Asia other than Western Asia p) 
Oceania. 7 Exports of $181 were medical books shipped under general license G-PUB. * Data cover trade with 
countries in sterling area as of Dec, 31, 1951. ; 


f goods and services: x : 

dise, adjusted. ....... 12,337 
1,176 
363 


ee es 


rts of goods and services: 
chandise, adjusted........ 


Se ee ry 


se eee eee ew ewes 


[oe a ee Sh 12,128 
2,297 


id on goods and services, . . 7,704 


erai transfers (net): 
| loo Se 
ernment: 
EGONIOMIC Aid... J. 002.5020 es ; 

MAMAS cas n.- ce) iss. s's 
SRBEIR Ee eishicm epics sss sion sacs 


ce on goods and services 
unilateral transfers (bal- 
se for “All areas” equals net 


sign investment)........... 4,811 
id States capital (net): 
wate Jong-term............. —59 
wate shori-term............ —310 
ernment long-term......... —3,262 
rernment short-term...,.... 250 
VOLE Se eseeonacecne —3,381 
sn capital (net): 
BEGGIN  ethaysd Saio'sj su <ela'e. 9. 3 —347 
BRPCEOREN Ss iala cis a ctaitoste oct ai" —639 
sales (purchases [—])....... —623 


Fers of funds between for- 
a areas (receipts from other 
as [—]) and errors and omis- 
a Shyer  ea 179 


Industrial Production Indexes for Western Europe 


: Source: United Nations. 
/ (1948 = 100) 


Country 1949 1950 1951 1952 Country 1949 1950 1951 1952 
ASR SD Beee 283 157 179 181 NeW eaenttnee sae pre ces chhe 110 127 144 146 
P24 a eeead 100 102 118 114 Luxemburg.....-.-- 96 101 121 119 
Lr SRA 106 119 121 116 Netherlands......... 112 123 128 130 
_. Sie aD 110 ill 125 131 Norway soe 5.26 64.2) 9106 113 119 119 
ny (Fed. Rep.).| 144 182 218 231 Swedentusyces'se). 104 108 112 110 
119 151 171 170 United Kingdom..... 106 114 117 114 


sete reer eee 


113. | 129 | 133 | 124 


4 ae - ~? a hae uu 
eo y : s ————— ss ae ger ge Sit ts 
ECA and MSA Allotments to Loans of the International - 
ae Participating Countries, June 36, 1953 ; 
; April 1948-June 1953 (in millions of U. S. dollars) 
Br 36 (millions of dollars) “7 
4 -. Source: Foreign Operations Administration. Country Principal? | Disbursed | Undisb : 
> - —— ee ee a 
= ? : Australia..........--- 150.0 102.5 475 
4 ee mal yout Belgium...........--- 96.0 37.5 58.5 
o, ative ie: eae ae 145.5 98.1 474 
“Country or purpose | total |194s-4or | 10512 | 1958 uae sees 173 14.0 
eee ; fae ee 55.0 28.4 26.6 
‘United Kingdom....| 3,585.6 | 1,619.7 | 298.4 | 409.6 Adem pt Se Bos poe ae : 
| HIGHIGS 3 acerca 3,103.8 | 1,313.4 | 433.1 | 397.5 ri Sareaaora.. tee 125 10.5 
SEER eenees 1,577.8 | 668.0 | 244.0 | 1027 Feo 85 52 ; 
 Gertnany (Fed. Rep.)| 1,472.6 | 613.5 | 399.1 | 83.6 Find emer od 383 223 16.0 
Netherlands........ 980.1 | 507.0 | 101.9 2.8 beicelt oF ede” 250.0 250.0 
WiiudneSia..s....... 101.4 64.1 Ber ates icclant ee ee 43 3.4 a) 
Beersiria............ 726.1 | 280.0 | 114.3 49.4 itt ae SE 113.5 519 616 
55 773.9 | 191.7 | 167.1 80.0 ieee’ ken ae 28 55 : 
} . siginii-Luxemburg 556.5 261.4 74.7 1.0 Italy Pe Ag ie ae cy 10.0 32 
Ee 278.9 126.2 45.1 75 Luxeribarg ba are alae 12.0 12.0 
BSR OTNZY.. oe... 274.7'| 101.1 46.1 21.2 mci sae 541 457 
turkey... esses, 10S a eeapell Mi siageediny ee FS ea 229.0 | 2179 il 
OE eae 146.2 36.3 A509 2 eee Rr 53 32 
Sweden... ce.c.s. 106.8 45.4 212" 0.26 2 ee 505 65 24.0 
Yugoslavia......... 231.0 Ree 29.0 121.8 Fata ey bet tig 5.0 5 3 
Portugal........... A'S | me 17> 0.7 Soy HBOS ORE a8 50 
mrieste((F.1.T.)....! 31.8 17.9 2.1 | —08 Thailand cae 254 167 
Melandise acts... 34.6 8.3 3.4 5.4 re aaa are 75 431 
Freight account..... 55.0 alt aah 21.5 U. of So. Africa a ae: 50.0 451 ° 
cree. U.K.(S. &N.Rhodesia)| 42.0 10.6 314 
PACTS Uroguayeee 2 ; : 
tribution). ....... boils, siesoa0" | oad) Uae = : * : = : 
All countries. ..} 14,726.7 | 5,953.0 | 2,405.9 | 1,358.6 Beto eet as : ; : 
TOS oe ee 1,590.8 | 1,103.3 487.5 
115 months. 2 Includes allotments made under the 


Mutual Defense Assistance Program, economic assistance 
Tunds transferred to MSA/ECA beginning July 1, 1950. 
§ Reduction in conditional aid to Sweden—a portion of and/or official institutions and private concerns. Log 
Sweden’s fiscal 1951 allotment. A like amount was allotted not made directly to members are guaranteed by t 
to EPU in fiscal 1953 to offset the reduction in Sweden's member, or its central bank or comparable agené 
grant to EPU. 2 Principal after cancellations. 


1Loans are made directly to member governmel 


U.S. Trade Agreements Signed 


Country Signed Effective Country Signed Effective 
EGER A. ccice ace cree Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 Iceland Win. aan ane sre Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 1 
PUSAN ties ieiec arcjalsvele sin Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 Tadtas whestee.eserdesian oe Oct. 30, 1947 | July 
[XL STTENOS ohh See ee April 21, 1951 | Oct. 19, 1951 Indonesiats...cecessceee Oct. 30,1947 | Mar. 1 
lh DNs 2 ee Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 Jani. Seer bitty icant April 8, 1943 | June 2 
“Es: ooC Oe SoA Oct. 30,1947 | July 31, 1948 tally. "ea ees ores cee Oct. 10,1949 | May 3 
BUI AMEE ios icici s,d0:0)5 0% Oct. 30,1947 | July 30, 1948 bebanonkeeepecck ccc Terminated | «....«oeem 
ae WG le Sea ea Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 Liberia: cee eee Terminated  —-})-) 72... acne 
Do i is Se Oct. 30, 1947 | July 30, 1948 Laem burgy meen cree Oct. 30, 1947 | Jan. 

MENTOR cic ars sige. s 106 Oct. 30, 1947 | Mar. 16, 1949 MeOXiCO.Ac ite es Terminated |... aneee 
‘CAINE OG Ra prce ae ee Mermiatedimy* love. meters Netherlands: <3... 22... Oct. 30, 1947 | Jan. 
UD) 6 Nerminated ys exten cone New Zealand............ Oct 30, 1947 | July 3 
BOSMARRECAtecis sc arc sie are eo erminated wenn teow es Nicaraguar ane’. ta ee Oct. 10,1949 | May 2 
(CLO 35 cate ae eee Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 Norwayteepien aoe ae Oct. 30,1947 | July 1 
Czechoslovakia.......... Mermipated| ies || Wawvenieecieet Ranistai® stecec. tna Oct 30, 1947 | July 3 
DaiMarK See oe ees tte 5s Oct. 10, 1949 | May 28, 1950 Ravaguay sea scence. Sept. 12, 1946 | April 
Dominican Republic. ..... Oct. 10,1949 | May 19, 1950 Behutsh nacemeictacn Git crate April oie 1951 | Oct. 

Ect adler ce isiocs st xc.cces Aug. 6, 1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 Southern Rhodesia. ...... Oct. 30, 1947 | July 
BUSalvadOl....scc0. 0 os Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 SWEdENts. od tie siete Oct. . 10, 1949 | April 
Balantienccsacsss.y caress Oct. 10,1949 | May 25, 1950 Switzerland sens ech Jan. 9, 1936 | Feb. g 
EGGS Gace ABE ee Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 Sytlase Metien:can eure Terminated | ...... 09am 
Germany (Fed. Rep.)..... April 21,1951 | Oct. 1, 1951 Turkey thvactiat secre April 21, 1951 | Oct. d 
(CHEEIRDS 3 a8 Joon aeGaenee Oct. 10,1949 | Mar. 9, 1950 Union of South Africa... Oct. 30, 1947 | June 
Guatemala.........0..... April 24, 1936 | June 15, 1936 United Kingdom......... Oct. 30, 1947 | Jan. 

IAM ite esters crease sis icisie.s Oct. 10,1949 | Jan. 1, 1950 Uruguayan wineeeee July 21, 1942 | Jan. 
CUMS Areerts storia the: 2 Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 Venezuclamaceas cea tenene Nov. 6, 1939 | Dec. 


VG .TOSTS SOLIS 


‘ONGRESS. OF THE UNITED STATES 


PARTY STRENGTH IN CONGRESS 


The Senate UCCOSSAEY to majority—49) 


74th 75th 
. m wT BR Yosser T585 
publican .. 25 17 23 28 38 38 51 42 
Mocratic .. 69 75 69 66 57 57 45 54 
tmer-Labor . 1 2 2 0 0 (0) 0 0 
gressive .. 1 1 1 1 1 1 0 0 


dependent ‘ 0 1 1 1 0 0 0 0 


= 


§ 


The House (Necessary to majority—218) 


publican ... 103 89 170 162 209 190 246 171 199 221 
miocratic ... 322 333 262 268 222 243 188 263 235 213 
rmer-Labor . 3 5 1 a 1 0 0. 0 0 
ogressive 7 8 2 3 2 0 0 0 0 
dependent .. 0) 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 1 
aerican Labor 0 (0) 0 ie) 1 1 i 0 0, 


“OTE: The year shown with each Congress is the one in which the first session was held. The party breakdown 
scording to the election held the preceding November. 


THE EIGHTY-THIRD CONGRESS 


Democrats are in italic type; 


THE SENATE 


Republicans in roman; Independent Republican in 


ALL caps. The expiration date of each senator’s term is Jan. 3 of the year shown in 
rentheses. An asterisk (*) indicates that the senator was returned to office in the 


stion of Nov. 4, 1952. 


ALABAMA 


Fer Hill (1957) 
in J. Sparkman (1955) 


FLORIDA 
*Spessard L. Holland 
(1959) 
George A. Smathers (1957) 


KENTUCKY 


Earle C. Clements (1957) 
John S. Cooper (1955)¢ 


ARIZONA LOUISIANA 

il Hayden (1957) GEORGIA Allen J. Ellender, Sr. 
try M. Goldwater Walter F. George (1957) (1955) 
1959) Richard B. Russell (1955) Russell B. Long (1957) 

ARKANSAS IDAHO MAINE 
‘m L. McClellan (1955) Henry C. Dworshak (1955)? Margaret Chase Smith 
WY. Fulbright (1957) Herman Welker (1957) (1955) 

Frederick G. Payne (1959)? 

CALIFORNIA ILLINOIS 
liam F. Knowland Paul H. Douglas (1955) MARYLAND 
1959) Everett M. Dirksen (1957) John M. Butler (1957) 


»>mas H. Kuchel (1957)? 


COLORADO 
pin C. Johnson (1955) 


INDIANA 


Homer E. Capehart (1957) 
*William E. Jenner (1959) 


J. Glenn Beall (1959) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Leverett Saltonstall (1955) 
John F. Kennedy (1959) 


ene D. Millikin (1957) IOWA 
i AN 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper MICHIG 
Bee CUE (1957) Homer Ferguson. (1955) 
scott Bush (1957)? Guy M. Gillette (1955) Charles E. Potter (1959) 
‘iam A. Purtell (1959) 
KANSAS MINNESOTA 
DELAWARE Andrew F. Schoeppel *Rdward J. Thye (1959) 
n J. Williams (1959) (1955) Hubert H. Humphrey 


Tlen Frear. Jr. (1955) 


Frank Carlson (1957) 


(1955) 


MISSISSIPPI 


*John GC. Stennis (1959) 


MISSOURI 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 
(1957) © 
Stuart Symington (1959) 
MONTANA 
James E. Murray (1955) 
_ Mike Mansfield (1959) 
Som NEBRASKA 
- *Hugh Butler (1959) 
Dwight Griswold (1955)¢ 
NEVADA 


Pat McCarran (1957) 
_ *George W. Malone (1959) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


_ Styles Bridges (1955) 
_ Robert W. Upton (1957)8 


NEW JERSEY 


*H. Alexander Smith (1959) 
Robert C. Hendrickson 
(1955) 


NEW MEXICO 


*Dennis Chavez (1959) 
Clinton P. Anderson (1955) 


NEW YORK 


*Irving M. Ives (1959) 
Herbert H. Lehman (1957) 


Puriell ecrved A 
Bert H. Mil 


Dec. 1951-Jan. 1953. 


‘James O. Eastland (195d) 


. 1952-Jan. 1953. 
er (D), who died Oct. 1949. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Clyde R. Hoey (1957) 
Alton A. Lennon (1955)® 

NORTH DAKOTA 
*William Langer (1959) 
Milton R. Young (1957) 

OHIO 


Thomas A. Burke (1957)® 
*John W. Bricker (1959) 


OKLAHOMA 


Robert S. Kerr (1955) 
A, S. Mike Monroney 
(1957) 


OREGON 
Guy Cordon (1955) 
WAYNE Morse (1957) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
*Edward Martin (1959) 
James H. Duff (1957) 
RHODE ISLAND 
Theodore Francis Green 
(1955) 
*John O. Pastore (1959) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Burnet R. Maybank 
(1955) 
Olin D. Johnston (1957) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


_Karl E. Mundt (1955) 


Francis Case (1957) 


1 Blected Nov. 1952 to serve remainder of term of Brien McMahon (D), who died July 1952. By appointmen 
2 Appointed Oct. 1949 and elected Nov. 1950 to serve remainder of term 
3 Elected in state election of Sept. 8, 1952. 4E 
remainder of term of Kenneth S, Wherry (R), who died Nov. 1951. By appointment, Fred A. Seaton (R) se 
5 Appointed July 1953 to serve remainder of term of Willis Smith (D), who died June 


Estes Kefauver (195 
Albert Gore (1959) 
TEXAS 


Lyndon B. Johnson (1955 
Price Daniel (1959) 


UTAH 


*Arthur V. Watkins (1959 
Wallace F. Bennett (1957) 


VERMONT 


George D. Aiken (1957) _ 
*Ralph E. Flanders (1959) 


VIRGINIA 
*Harry Flood Byrd (1959) 
A, Willis Robertson (1955 


WASHINGTON 


Warren G. Magnuson 
(1957) 


Henry M. Jackson (1959) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


*Harley M. Kilgore (1959) 
Matthew M. Neely (1955 


WISCONSIN 


Alexander Wiley (1957) 
*Joseph R. McCarthy (1959 


WYOMING 


Lester C. Hunt (1955) @ 
Frank A. Barrett (1959) 


lected Nov. 1952 to serve 


Smith was elected Nov. 1950 to serve remainder of term of J. Melville siroughton (D), who died Mar. 1949. By aj 


pointment, Frank Porter Graham (D) served Mar. 1949-Nov. 1950. 
1 M. Chapman (D), who died Mar. 1951. By appointment, Thomas R. Underwood (D), served M 
7 Appointed Dec. 1952 (effective Jan. 1953) to serve remainder of term of Richard M. Nixon (@ 

§ Appointed Aug. 1953 to fill vacancy caused by death of Charles W. Tobey (R) in Jul 

§ Appointed Oct. 1953 to fill vacancy caused by death of Robert A. Taft (R) in July 1953. 


term of Vir 
1951-Jan. 1963. 
who resigned Jan. 1953. 
1953. 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Democrats are in italic type; Republicans in roman; Independent in smazL CAP 
ioe numerals indicate the Congressional Districts of the states, and the designatid 
4t-I, means At-Large. An asterisk (*) indicates that the congressman was returned # 
office in the election of Nov. 4, 1952. The terms of all representatives end Jan. 3, 19 


ALABAMA 


. *Frank W. Boykin 

. *George M. Grant 
*George W. Andrews 

. “Kenneth A, Roberts 

. *Albert Rains 

. Armistead I. Selden, Jr. 
. *Carl Elliott 

. *Robert E. Jones, Jr. 

. *Laurie C. Battle 


OoOWHATP WHE 


ARIZONA 


. John J. Rhodes 
. “Harold A. Patten 


Nor 


ARKANSAS 
. *E. C. Gathings 
. *Wilbur D. Mills 
, *James W. Trimble 
*Oren Harris 
*Brooks Hays 
*W. F. Norrell 


Qorwhor 


CALIFORNIA 
1. *Hubert B. Scudder 
2. *Clair Engle 
3. John E. Moss, Jr. 
4. William S. Mailliard 
5. *John F. Shelley 


® Elected Nov. 1952 to serve remainder 


6. Robert L. Condon 
7. *John J. Allen, Jr. 
8. *George P. Miller 
9. J. Arthur Younger 
10. Charles S, Gubser 
11. *Leroy Johnson 
12. *Allan Oakley Hunter © 
13. *Ernest K. Bramblett — 
14. Harland Hagen 

15. *Gordon L. McDonouglk 
16. *Donald L. Jackson @ 
17. *Cecil R. King 
18. Craig Hosmer 
19. *Chet Holifield 


20. *Carl Hinghawtrorch 


Edgar W. Hiestand 
. Joseph F. Holt 
*Clyde Doyle 

_ (Vacant)? 
*Patrick J. Hillings 
 *Samuel W. Yorty 
*Harry R. Sheppard 
James B. Utt 
- *John Phillips 
Bob Wilson 


COLORADO 
*Byron G. Rogers 
*William S. Hill 

*J. Edgar Chenoweth 
*Wayne N. Aspinall 
CONNECTICUT 
Thomas J. Dodd 


*Horace Seely-Brown, Jr. 


Albert W. Cretella 

*Aibert P. Morano 

*James T. Patterson 
—L. *Antoni N. Sadlak 


DELAWARE 


-L. Herbert B. Warburton 


FLORIDA 


Courtney W. Campbell 
*Charles E. Bennett 
*Robert L. F. Sikes 
*William C. Lantaff 
*A.S. Herlong, Jr. 
*Dwight L. Rogers 
James A. Haley 


GEORGIA 


'*Prince H. Preston, Jr. 
J. L. Pilcher? 

'*F. L. Forrester 

**A. Sidney Camp 
*James C. Davis 

*Carl Vinson 
*Henderson L. Lanham 
*W.M. (Don) Wheeler 
hil M. Landrum 
Paul Brown 


IDAHO 


racte Pfost 
Hamer H. Budge 


ILLINOIS 


*William L. Dawson 
arratt O’Hara 

*Fred E. Busbey 
*William E. McVey 
«John C. Kluczynski 
«Tnomas J. O’Brien 
ames B. Bowler® 
‘Thomas S. Gordon 
*Sidney R. Yates 
Richard W. Hoffman 
‘Timothy P. Sheehan 
\Edgar A. Jonas 
‘Marguerite S. Church 


D. R. (Billy) Matthews 


ee 
POR Owe OIRIPRWONHH RPOWUDRIANPR WNHH 


OD OR 


PABM BOE 


*Chauncey W. Reed 
*Noah M. Mason 


. *Leo E. Allen 


*Leslie C. Arends 
*Harold H. Velde 
*Robert B. Chiperfield 


- *Sid Simpson 

« *Peter F. Mack, Jr. 

. *William L. Springer 

- *Charles W. Vursell 

. *Melvin Price 

- *C. W. (Runt) Bishop 


INDIANA 


. *Ray J. Madden 
- *Charles A. Halleck 
- *Shephard J. Crum- 


packer 


. *E. Ross Adair 


*John V. Beamer 
*Mrs. Cecil M. Harden 
*William G. Bray 


. D. Bailey Merrill 

. *Earl Wilson 

. *Ralph Harvey 

. *Charles B. Brownson 


IOWA 


. *Thomas E. Martin 
» *Henry ©: Talle 


*H. R. Gross 

*Karl M. LeCompte 
*Paul Cunningham 
*James I. Dolliver 
*Ben F. Jensen 
*Charles B. Hoeven 


KANSAS 


. Howard S. Miller 
. *Errett P. Scrivner 


*Myron V. George 
*Edward H. Rees 


. *Clifford R. Hope 


*Wint Smith 
KENTUCKY 


. *Noble J. Gregory 
. William H. Natcher® 


John M. Robsion, Jr. 
*Frank L. Chelf 
«Brent Spence 
*John C. Watts 


. *Carl D. Perkins 
. *James S. Golden 


LOUISIANA 
*F, Edward Hébert 


. *Hale Boggs 


*Edwin E. Willis 
*Overton Brooks 
*Otto E. Passman 
*James H. Morrison 


. T. Ashton Thompson 


George S. Long 


MAINE 4 
*Robert Hale 


AAP WHe 


» 


Op cpr 


. *Clifford McIntyre 


*Charles P. Nelson 


MARYLAND 


. *Edward T. Miller 

. *James P. S. Devereux 
. *Edward A. Garmatz 

. *George H. Fallon 

. Frank Small, Jr. 

- DeWitt S. Hyde 

. Samuel N. Friedel 


MASSACHUSETTS 


. *John W. Heselton 
. Edward P. Boland 
. *Philip J. Philbin 


*Harold D. Donohue 
*Edith Nourse Rogers 


. *William H. Bates 

. *Thomas J. Lane 

. *Angier L. Goodwin 

. *Donald W. Nicholson 
. Laurence Curtis 

. Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr. 
. *John W. McCormack 
. “Richard B. Wiggles- 


worth 


. *Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 


MICHIGAN 


. *Thaddeus M. Machro- 


wicz 


. *George Meader 
. *Paul W. Shafer 
. *Clare E. Hoffman 


*Gerald R. Ford, Jr. 


. Kit Clardy 

. *Jesse P. Wolcott 

. Alvin M. Bentley 

. *Ruth Thompson 

. Elford A. Cederberg 
. Victor A. Knox 

. *John B. Bennett 

. *George D. O’Brien 
. *Louis C. Rabaut 

. *John D. Dingell 

. *John Lesinski 

. Charles G. Oakman 
. *George A. Dondero 


MINNESOTA 


. *August H. Andresen 
. *Joseph P. O’Hara 


*Roy W. Wier 
*Eugene J. McCarthy 


. *Walter H. Judd 


*Fred Marshall 
*H. Carl Andersen 
*John A. Blatnik 


. *Harold C. Hagen 


MISSISSIPPI 


. *Thomas G. Abernethy 
. *Jamie L. Whitten 

. *Frank E. Smith 

. *John Bell Williams 


*Arthur Winstead 


113. 
14, 


. Jeffrey j28 Hillelson 
7 ‘Richard Bolling 

6. William C. Cole 

‘T. *Dewey Short 


1. Lee Metcalf 
. *Wesley A. D’Ewart 
| NEBRASKA 


1. *Carl T. Curtis 

2. Roman IL. Hruska 
8. *Robert D. Harrison 
. “A. lL. Miller 


‘ NEVADA 
At.-L. Clifton Young 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1. *Chester E. Merrow 
*Norris Cotton 


NEW JERSEY 


*Charles A. Wolverton 
*T. Millet Hand 
*James C. Auchincloss 
*Charles R. Howell 
Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. 
*Clifford P. Case 
*William B. Widnall 
*Gordon Canfield 
*Frank C. Osmers, Jr. 
*Peter W. Rodino, Jr. 
*Hugh J. Addonizio 

. *Robert W. Kean 

13. *Alfred D. Sieminski 
14, *Edward J. Hart 


Bee 
NH SCAN Oak 


NEW MEXICO 


*Antonio M. Fernan- 
adez 
*John J. Dempsey 


SAtieLy 


At.-L. 


NEW YORK 


Stuyvesant Wainwright, 
2d 

Steven B. Derounian 

Frank J. Becker 

*Henry J. Latham 

Albert H. Bosch 

Lester Holtzman 

“James J. Delaney 

*Louis B. Heller 

*Hugene J. Keogh 

*Edna F. Kelly 

. *Emanuel Celler 

12. Francis E. Dorn 


CaONISIPOy 


oa 
RPO 
: 


15. 


16. *Adam C. Powell, Jr. 
Lis 
18. *James G. Donovan 
. *Arthur G. Klein 

. *Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


At. 
At. 


© IO CNR GO 


. *Clarence E. Kilburn 
. *Wilham R. Williams 
. *R. Walter Riehlman 
. *John Taber 

. *W. Sterling Cole 

. *Kenneth B. Keating 
. *Harold C. Ostertag 

. *William E. Miller 

. *Edmund P. Radwan 
. John R. Pillion 

. *Daniel A. Reed 


. *Herbert C. Bonner 


. *Graham A. Barden 
. *Harold D. Cooley 


. *Carl T. Durham 


. Hugh Q. Alexander 


. Charles R. Jonas a 
. *Woodrow W. Jones 21 
. George A. Shuford 99 


-L. *Usher L. Burdick 24 
-L. Otto Krueger - 
OHIO 27 


. *William E. Hess 29. 
. *Paul F. Schenck 


*John J. Rooney - 
John H. Ray 


*Frederic R. Coudert, Jr. 


Jr. 


. *Jacob K. Javits 

. *Sidney A. Fine 

. *Isidore Dollinger 

. *Charles A. Buckley 

. Paul A. Fino 

. *Ralph A. Gamble 

. *Ralph W. Gwinn 

. *Katharine St. George 
. *J. Ernest Wharton 

. *Leo W. O’Brien 

. *Dean P. Taylor 

. *Bernard W. (Pat) Kear- 


ney 


. 


i 
OO MWD OW He 


NORTH CAROLINA 


L. H. Fountain 


*Thurmond Chatham 


*F. Ertel Carlyle 
*Charles B. Deane 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Gordon H. Scherer 


*William M. McCulloch 
*Cliff Clevenger 
*James G. Polk 
*Clarence J. Brown 


Ne 


. *Jackson E, Betts 

. *FRAZIER REAMS 

. *Thomas A. Jenkins 
. Oliver P. Bolton 

. *John M. Vorys 

. *Alvin F. Weichel 

. *William H. Ayres 

. *Robert T. Secrest 


-*Page Belcher 


. *Carl Albert 

. *Tom Steed 

. *John Jarman 

. *Victor Wickersham 


. *Walter Norblad 


. *Homer D. Angell 


. *William A. Barrett 


. *Benjamin F. James 
. *Karl C. King 

. *Paul B. Dague 

. *Joseph L. Carrigg 
. Edward J. Bonin 

. *Ivor D. Fenton 

. *Samuel K. McConnell , 


. *George M. Rhodes 

. *Francis E. Walter 

. *Walter M. Mumma 
. *Alvin R. Bush 

. *Richard M. Simpson 
. S. Walter Stauffer 

. *James H. Van Zandt 
. *Augustine B. Kelley 
. *John_ P. Saylor 

. *Leon H. Gavin 

. *Carroll D. Kearns 

. *Louis E. Graham 

. *Thomas E. Morgan 

. *James G. Fulton : 
. *Herman P. Eberharter 


. *Vera Buchanan 


. *Aime J. Forand 
. *John E. Fogarty 


. *L. Mendel Rivers 


. *W. J. Bryan Dorn 
. Robert T. Ashmore® 
. *James P, Richards 


» John Te A taMilan, aM 


Om Op 0 LO 


*Michael J. Kirwan 


" +Michael A. Feighan 
. *Robert Crosser : 


*Frances P. Bolton > 
*George H. Bender 


OKLAHOMA 


Ed Edmondson 


OREGON 


Sam Coon 
*Harris Ellsworth 
PENNSYLVANIA 


*William T. Granahan 
James A. Byrne 

*Earl Chudoff 
*William J. Green, Jr. 
*Hugh Scott 


dr. 


*Robert J. Corbett 


RHODE ISLAND 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


*John J. Riley 


_ *Harold O. Lovre 


17. *Omar Burleson 
18. *Walter Rogers 


At.-L. Don Magnuson 


WEST VIRGINIA 


*E. Y. Berry 19. *George H. Mahon 
: 20. *Paul J. Kilday . Robert H. Mollohan 
TENNESSEE 21. *O. C. Fisher . *Harley O. Staggers 


*B. Carroll Reece 
*Howard H. Baker 


*James B. Frazier, Jr. 


*Joe L. Evins 


At.-L. Martin Dies 
UTAH 


1. Douglas R. Stringfellow 


2. William A. Dawson 


- *Cleveland M. Bailey 
. Will E. Neal 
. *Elizabeth Kee 


Robert C. Byrd 


*Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr. 
*Ken Regan 


ae fea Priest WISCONSIN 
: de ery VERMONT 1. *Lawrence H. Smith 
B. *Jere Cooper At.-L. *Winston L. Prouty 2. *Glenn R. Davis 
£4 é E 3. *Gardner R. Withrow 
3. *Clifford Davis 
; VIRGINIA 4. *Clement J. Zablocki 
1. *Edward J. Robeson, Jr.| 5. *Charles J. Kersten 
TEXAS 2. *Porter Hardy, Jr. 6. William K. Van Pelt 
1. *Wright Patman 3. *J. Vaughan Gary 7. Melvin R. Laird 
2. Jack B. Brooks 4. *Watkins M. Abbitt 8. *John W. Byrnes 
3. Brady Gentry 5. William M. Tuck® Lester Johnson” 
+. *Sam Rayburn 6. Richard H. Poff 10. *Alvin E. O’Konski 
5. *J. Frank Wilson 7. *Burr P. Harrison 
6. *Olin E. Teague 8. *Howard W. Smith WYOMING 
7. *John Dowdy 9. William C. Wampler At.-L. *William H. Harrison 
8. *Albert Thomas 10. Joel T. Broyhill 
DB. *Clark W. Thompson ALASKA 
). *Homer Thornberry WASHINGTON *E, L. (Bob) Bartlett® 
1. *W. R. Poage 1. Thomas M. Pelly 
2. *Wingate H. Lucas 2. Jack Westland HAWAII 
3. *Frank Ikard 3. *Russell V. Mack *Joseph R. Farrington® 
4+. *John E. Lyle, Jr. 4. *Hal Holmes 
5 
6. 


ad sett 


ed May 


. *Walt Horan 
*Thor C. Tollefson 


1 Vacancy caused by resignation of Norris Poulson (R) in June 1953. 
tm of E. E. Cox (D), who died Dec. 1952. 3 Elected July 1953 to serve remainder of term of Adolph J. Sabath (D), 
ho died Nov. 1952. 4 Elected in state election of Sept. 8, 1952. 
arrett L. Withers (D), who died Apr. 1953. 6 Delegate; does not have a vote. 
Ov. 1952 for 4-year term, but does not have a vote. He is a Popular Democrat. 
sr of term of Joseph R. Bryson (D), who died Mar. 1953. J 
- pera 2) who resigned Feb. 1953. 1 Elected Oct. 1953 to serve remainder of term of Merlin Hull, (R) who 


PUERTO RICO 
*A, Fernos-Isern’ 


Congressional Committees 


Source: Congresstonal Directory. 


SENATE HOUSE 

ommittees Members Committees Members 
griculture and Forestry. ........... 15 Agriculture 7 7.2 onic svehayere acetone 33 
Poropriations, = 2.0... ..06.-.. 23 Appropriations. .......++sessees-see 50 
= Armed Services: }. << -:s1+.-\ojarersisielsietterale 39 

BIE ORSCLVACCS 5 me tte cel so oe ete he rss 15 f 

Banking and Currency. ........-.s-- 29 
OUT ONC oe es nag es 15° pistrict of Columbia. ........+.0.0+: 25 
mirict of Columbia. .......0..-.-+- 10 Hducation. and Labor. ci. «sjereteseiee eerie 26 
- AEDTAGEL, “hy Seen Oe eee me 15 Foreign Affairs. .....-..-s++eeseerees 29 
Government Operations. ............ 30 
BOOS eine neh vii ip oe £8. House Administration. .......,......-. 23 
overnment Operations. ............ 13 Interior and Insular Affairs. ......... 30 
terior and Insular Affairs. ......... 15 Interstate and Foreign Commerce. ... 31 
: JUGiciary, foi) syed hee sl eer el tee 30 
iterstate and Foreign Commerce. ... 15 Merchant Marine and Fishoriesseeeen 29 
WAICIADY need Se eee 15 Post Office and Civil Service. ......... 25 
Ybor and Public Welfare. ........... 13 Puble Works. 5 ose oe seis autemendalpes 29 
oA fi 1ST bl (ct Pane | Aen IMR RE Bery Aos Sib Cae oc. 12 
ere a OT UICe. inne: af Un-American Activities. ............ 9 
BDILGIWOTKS (2 oi ee tee ee ee: 12 Weterans eAttairsn 2 seen et bie erietes 26 
gies ava ‘AUinistration. .......... 9 Ways and. Means, <. jase + cas semis 25 


2 Elected Feb. 1953 to serve remainder of 


5 Elected Aug. 1953 to serve remainder of term of 
7 Resident Commissioner; elected 
8 Elected June 1953 to serve remain- 
9 Elected Apr. 1953 to serve remainder of term of Thomas 


Birming- 
: Cities ham 
Birmingham, Ala........ ae 
MeBoston, Mass, ...25..:.. 1,205 
BEMEner ML CVeN NN gi fas cat to 930 
Benicasoy Ulysses ees 680 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 740 
IDOIT ARs OKs cece ieee ees 655 
BPlenver;, COLO} is s2.. 5 1,315 
Seetroit, Mich, ..:2...... 755 
PINE PASO, LOX cscs. esses 1,290 
PkeOuUstON, Lex. ........ ae 675 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 510 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... 715 
>Los Angeles, Calif. ...... 2,085 
OWUIsvilleswyis. ek 395 
* Memphis, Tenn. ........ 255 
PeeaNiianii Play. teak 780 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 1,065 
New Orleans, La. ...:... 360 
Wew- York N.Y... so... 985 
WOMANS INE DI sissies Se 925 
ehitadetphia, Pa. ....... 895 
Phoenix API c. 2 See. 1,710 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ......... 765 
pesos, MOO... i... 495 
Salt Lake City, Utah .... 1,820 
San Francisco, Calif. .... 2,425 
Seattle, Wash. .......... 2,705 
Washington, D.C....... 755 
Cities Detroit 
Birmingham, Ala........ 755 
IBOBUON, “MASSE! bona dees. 720 
MUTI UO SUNG Yio) vb ers, + wf 260 
MO ICAC OU. linen enyie ack 280 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 170 
TOYS ER Ne) pace ae eee 1,190 
MOOMVEr COO: 05... 651.0: 1,315 
metrolt, MICH... .5.......% SP nt 
ECMO OR eta aca son es 1,755 
PLOUBLON) ‘Veki oes aes 1,300 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 275 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... 740 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...... 2,400 
Houisville, Ky... se 360 
Memphis, Tenn. ........ 715 
cy Bho ae Fi A ee 1,380 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 525 
New Orleans, La. ....... a Hea lta} 
ING WALOLICS Ne Viele es oles 650 
OMibhawNeb x wwe ean. 745 
Philadelphia; Pa. ........ 575 
PONG SATIZ <\ vin cle ware ya 2,040 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ......... 285 
Ses Owls wMON nee. 515 
Salt Lake City, Utah .... 1,710 
San Francisco, Calif. .... 2,475 
Seattle, Wash. .......... 2,230 


Washington, D: C....... 


Boston 


1,205 


El Paso 


1,290 
2,415 
1,970 
1,530 


Buffalo 


930 
460 
530 
190 
1,400 
1,550 
260 
1,970 
1,505 
500 
985 
2,640 
540 
925 
1,485 
770 
1,290 
395 
1,015 
380 
2,255 
225 
730 
1,975 
2,740 
2,480 
380 


Houston 
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Chicago Cleveland 


680 
990 
530 


Indian- 
apolis 


510 


740 
650 
190 
340 


1,050 


a mast pS SSPREeD NES 
LN 


Road Mileages Between U. S. Cities 
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' Cities Memphis Miami stk Orcead York Omaha aague 
rmingham, Ala. ....... 255 780 1,065 360 985 925 895 
PEM MAREE. o>. vss es 1,355 1,565 1,230 1,570 215 1,460 300 
FUERPEIN opaY e774. 5'% A's «000. 925 1,485 770 1,290 395 1,015 380 
228) Bea 545 1,400 440 945 845 480 770 
eveland, Ohio ........ 730 1,335 765 1,075 500 825 430 
|S). aS <a 480 1,370 995 510 1,625 665 1,545 
POL COOIO. 3 ace ae 1,085 2,135 845 1,290 1,795 540 1,715 
RONG PIMICH oc. e cee 715 1,380 525 1,115 650 745 575 
3). LG RS aaa 1,105 2,005 1,420 1,115 2,205 1,095 2,125 
COT) LOX... css 575 1,220 1,255 365 1,655 910 1,565 
‘dianapolis, Ind. ...... 450 1,220 615 840 720 590 645 
aasas City, Mo. ....... 475 1,530 475 875 1,205 210 1,130 
fapanpeles, Calif. ...... 1,835 2,820 2,010 1,920 2,875 1,690 2,795 
| 3) 0G < Ae 380 1,080 730 740 755 705 680 
mpiais, TENN. .......- Late = 1,030 865 400 1,130 685 1,040 
_) ls LD bean eee 1,030 eee 1,820 885 1,340 1,735 1,250 
nneapolis, Minn. ..... 865 1,820 eyet 1,265 1,270 355 1,195 
pw Orleans, La. ....... 400 885 1,265 shies ca 1,340 1,085 1,250 
PeOTICS ONS 6. as oes 1,130 1,340 1,270 1,340 ied 1,290 90 
PPEMESEN GIT. «2 cs eee s 685 1,735 355 1,085 1,290 see Se 1,210 
siiadelphia, Pa. ....... 1,040 1,250 1,195 1,250 90 1,210 eee 
METIS CATIM oc ees 1,500 2,410 1,680 1,535 2,500 1,355 2,410 
meepuUreh, Pa. 2.0.05... 775 1,240 895 1,125 370 915 300 
fouls, MO. .......... 305 1,265 560 710 960 460 880 
lt Lake City, Utah .... 1,600 2,615 1,285 1,775 2,255 950 2,175 
n Francisco, Calif. .... 2,175 3,160 2,040 2,295 3,020 1,715 2,940 
tattle, Wash. .......... 2,400 3,425 | 1,680 2,695 2,985 1,680 2,905 
ine ton, D. O. ...... 905 1,115 1,130 1,115 230 1,145 140 
Pitts- Salt Lake San Wash- 

Cities Phoenix burgh St. Louis City Francisco Seattle ington 
rmingham, Ala........ 1,710 765 495 1,820 2,425 2,705 755 
ROLIOM MASS.) ... 515s 52. <0 2,700 590 1,160 2,425 3,190 2,950 435 
MELON Mic bs sicie os 0's 2,255 225 730 1,975 2,740 2,480 380 
_ SERONG 0 6 [esata 1,785 470 295 1,410 2,195 2,120 705 
sveland, Ohio ........ 2,110 125 535 1,785 2,550 2,485 365 
ABBR OX os sie oe eles 9/0 1,040 1,260 665 1,265 1,785 2,185 1,400 
MOR MCOLOs, oc arcs 1 +a 840 1,430 875 515 1,270 1,385 1,645 
+ (57) Hat 8 6) 6 2,040 285 515 1,710 2,475 2,230 525 
BATS GL OS onia 5,2 co's faite us 5.5/5 420 1,840 1,230 875 1,210 1,795 2,045 
ECON, SOX. ec cs sss 1,160 1,375 805 1,450 1,950 2,365 1,430 
mianapolis, Ind. ...... 1,770 360 230 1,560 2,325 2,325 565 
nsas City, Mo. ....... 1,280 840 250 1,135 1,890 1,925 1,050 
5s Angeles, Calif. ...... 385 2,510 1,895 740 405 1,180 2,725 
MISVINIOS EGY. <0 5. sass 1,795 395 270 1,660 2,430 2,465 600 
PIS, pen, 2.5... + 1,500 775 305 1,600 2,175 2,400 905 
705 le lige, rah a a 2,410 1,240 1,265 2,615 3,160 3,425 1,115 
nneapolis, Minn. ..... 1,680 895 560 1,285 2,040 1,680 1,130 
WaOrieans, a. .....-< 1,535 1,125 710 1,775 2,295 2,695 1,115 
WAC OLK ING Yeh c es ot 2,500 370 960 2,255 3,020 2,985 230 
Mee NG DI. 4. .. 2. 3.5%5- 1,355 915 460 950 1,715 1,680 1,145 
iladelphia, Pa. ....... 2,410 300 880 2,175 2,940 2,905 140 
SMA CATIZ <5 6. ow net aeaye 2,125 1,535 725 790 1,595 2,340 
TESDULED, PA... 0. <2: 2,125 ieee 585 1,880 2,645 2,610 235 
RagtIs” WMO. 6.3.5 1,535 585 apap 1,385 2,140 2,175 805 
't Lake City, Utah .... 725 1,880 1,385 er 755 895 2,110 
n Francisco, Calif. .... 790 2,645 2,140 755 Behe 890 2,875 
ARULOUPW ASD. 2-7. 0-5 oss 1,595 2,610 2,175 895 890 Lema 2,845 
shington, D.C. aM tease 2,340 235, 805 2,110 2,875 2,845 the 


= 
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Boston, Mass. .......... 1,052 


TOE oe 776 

‘Chicago, MN eetuake beatae cleat) 578 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 618 
BULAS;s LOX. sis... eaters alt 581 
-Denyer, Colo............: 1,095 
BETO AVICH. ssc aes - 641 
AN Ach IC(O ag i: ae en 1,152 
MITOUSLON; LEX... eee es 567 
_ Indianapolis, TNs Seca: 433 
= Kansas City, Mo. ....... 579 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...... 1,802 
pewloulsville, Ky... ........ 331 
* Memphis, Tenn. ........ 217 
BCL ELA age Ste sce vse os 665 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 862 
- New Orleans, La. ....... 312 
BNEW VOLES IN. Y......... 864 
Omaha; Nebr... <2. .- 732 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 783 
Phoenix, Ariz. .......... 1,456 
PLCUSVUTEN, Pas... cakes 608 
POAOUIS, IMO... ks 400 
Salt Lake City, Utah .... | 1,466 
San Francisco, Calif. .... 2,013 
Seattle, Wash. .......... 2,082 
Washington, D.C. ...... 661 
Cities Detroit 
Birmingham, Ala. ....... 641 
sOston, Mass. .........+ 613 
PEMECECELLO SIN akoklall i whoveseitie wre 216 
(Ghob (afte (ost 0b BRR Sr yee ae aa 238 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 90 
LOTR Nal RY Cae a 999 
HOEMAN OE COLD: tea ois.0 times» 1,156 
Detroit, Mich... ......... ans 
Miew eso, TeX... .'s... cee 1,479 
PHOMBtCON, TOK. acc. as PRS 1,105 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 240 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... 645 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...... 1,983 
POGUE VINLG, ISVs: S08 ev ce 316 
Memphis, Tenn. ........ 623 
leat Pa. i. eles 1,152 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 543 
New Orleans, La. ....... 939 
INewerork Ne Yeo cee. 482 
Omaha, WNCDE sat osc vacean 669 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 443 
PRoOenIx, AMS. oss ces 1,690 
PiGuSPUT EDP aio svi 205 
MeO UIS, WO vie thse wk 455 
Salt Lake City, Utah .... 1,492 
San Francisco, Calif. .... 2,091 
Seattle, Wash. .......... 1,938 
Washington, D.C. ...... 396 


El Paso 


1,152 
2,072 
1,692 
1,252 
1,525 

572 

557 
1,479 

676 
1,264 


Buffalo 


176 
400 
454 
173 

1,198 

1,370 
216 

1,692 

1,286 
435 
861 

2,198 
483 
803 

1,181 
731 

1,086 
292 
883 
279 

1,906 
178 
662 

1,699 

2,300 


2,117 


292 


Houston 


567 
1,605 
1,286 

960 
1,114 

225 

879 
1,105 

676 

865 

644 
1,374 

803 

484 

968 
1,056 

318 
1,420 

794 
1,341 
1,017 
1,137 

679 
1,200 
1,645 
1,891 
1,220 


Air Distances Betwonn U. ‘S. Ci 


Source: U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


578 
851 
454 

"308 

803 


Indian- 
apolis 


433 
807 


Chicago Cleveland 


618 
551 
173 
308 


Los 
Angeles Louisvilit 


1,802 
2,596 
2,198 
1,745 
2,049 
1,240 

831 
1,983 

701 
1,374 
1,809 
1,356 
1,829 
1,603 
2,339 
1,524 
1,673 
2,481 
1,315 
2,394 

357 
2,136 
1,589 

579 

347 

959 


2 ,300 


aE elude 


331 
826 


Air Distances Between U. S. Cities 


| — >=" SS heck -iai——— ne 

z Cities Memphis Miami Saale Gees pha Omaha done 
E 

oo Las ee ¢ 217 665 862 312 864 732 783 
BPN ASS Oh... 5. ek 1,137 1,255 1,123 1,359 188 1,282 271 
ffalo, Le a ee 803 1,181 731 1,086 292 883 279 
yh a ee 482 1,188 355 833 713 432 666 
metand--Ohnio ........ 630 1,087 630 924 405 739 360 
las, TESS Sse a 420 z US ts Web 862 443 1,374 586 1,299 
iver, RCO MRees Seen: 879 1,726 700 1,082 1,631 488 1,579 
> lbh 6h) ot 623 1,152 543 939 482 669 443 
eno we Lee os... 976 1,643 1,157 983 1,905 878 1,836 
OTe LOX. gs ce sc 484 968 1,056 318 1,420 794 1,341 
‘fianapolis, Ind. ...... 384 1,024 511 712 646 525 585 
Msas City, Mo. ....... 369 1,241 413 680 1,097 166 1,038 
; Angeles, Calif. ...... 1,603 2,339 1,524 1,673 2,451 1,315 2,394 
PeSWaIGs INVo osc sens. 320 919 605 623 652 580 582 
manbis, Tenn, ........ oPaS, 3 872 699 358 957 529 881 
REPEL lees 872 Sh ee 1,511 669 1,092 1,397 1,019 
aneapolis, Minn. ..... 699 1,511 sues 1,051 1,018 290 985 
mm Orleans, La. ....... 358 1,051 669 Sars nba Rr Gl 847 1,089 
MEMOPES IN. Ne... 2... 957 1,092 1,018 ier Pea 1,144 83 
Mera ING DES >.< 2. cs. - 529 1,397 290 847 1,144 Rate 1,094 
Wadelphia, Pa. ....... 881 1,019 985 1,089 83 1,094 ie in 
2 6h gd .\3 | he 1,263 1,982 1,280 1,316 2,145 1,036 2,083 
REIT PA. se ar.ba se 660 1,010 743 919 317 836 259 
CURES fo he 240 1,061 466 598 875 354 811 
t Lake City, Utah .... 1,250 2,089 987 1,434 1,972 833 1,925 
2 Francisco, Calif. .... 1,802 2,594 1,584 1,926 2,571 1,429 2,523 
MIP NV ASI... 6 oa - 1,867 2,734 1,395 2,101 2,408 1,369 2,380 
smoington, D.C. ...... 765 923 934 966 205 1,014 123 
Pitts- Salt Lake San Wash- 
Cities Phoenix burgh St. Louis City Francisco Seattle ington 
mingham, Ala........ 1,456 608 400 1,466 2,013 2,082 661 
OCI ASS... 5 co. eaters 2,300 483 1,038 2,099 2,699 2,493 393 
1 TUG p96 ee 1,906 178 662 1,699 2,300 2,117 292 
| “DEC dob ae 1,453 410 262 1,260 1,858 1,737 597 
meaand: ONO: ..... .- ..% 1,749 115 492 1,568 2,166 2,026 306 
(Ss NS. 887 1,070 547 999 1,483 1,681 1,185 
MOM COlLOS ceie shes <.+ 2:2) 586 1,320 796 371 949 1,021 1,494 
OMSBINEICT AS 2 fa. 5 chow ss 1,690 205 455 1,492 2,091 1,938 396 
PESO LOX nels a./5 stig: 285, tei 346 1,590 1,034 689 995 1,376 1,728 
PROV eerl CR Meche eis 3) oped! 1,017 1,137 679 1,200 1,645 1,891 1,220 
fanapolis, Ind. ...... 1,499 330 231 1,356 1,949 1,872 494 
gas) City,: Mo. .:..... 1,049 781 238 925 1,506 1,506 945 
Angeles, Calif. ...... 357 2,136 1,589 579 347 959 2,300 
EVADIO SUS Vwi ee es ota). 1,508 344 242 1,402 1,986 1,943 476 
Mpls, Lenn) 7... =. 1,263 660 240 1,250 1,802 1,867 765 
j cal yd Sy SSO ee 1,982 1,010 1,061 2,089 2,594 2,734 923 
ineapolis, Minn. ..... 1,280 743 466 987 1,584 1,395 934 
wOrleans; La. ....... 1,316 919 598 1,434 1,926 2,101 966 
POTION Xia sweets > 2,145 317 875 1,972 2,571 2,408 205 
lay ds Ce) 0) 1,036 836 354 833 1,429 1,369 1,014 
ladelphia, Pa. ....... 2,083 259 811 1,925 2,523 2,380 123 
WERE ATIZ 8... siics iste haere 1,828 1,272 504 653 1,114 1,983 
POULSEN, Eas... = 2/50/21 1,828 Kote} 559 1,668 2,264 2,138 192 
Bi(0.0 0 ape Co ne ca 1,272 559 Feskante 1,162 1,744 1,724 712 
; Lake City, Utah .... 504 1,668 1,162 snitisae 600 701 1,848 
Francisco, Calif. .... 653 2,264 1,744 600 oe 678 2,442, 
ELON ASIals), cu: fine 2 1,114 2,138 1,724 701 678 one? 2,329 
4 1,983 192 712 1,848 2,442 2,329 inside 


shington, D.C. ...-.- 


Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
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ir Distances Between Wor d Cities 


Source: Encyclopaedta Britannica. 


: Buenos 
Berlin Aires Cairé Calcutta Capetown Caracas 


in, Germany ........ Bete: 7,411 1,823 4,400 5,949 5,200 — 
3uenos Aires, Argentina. . 7,411 oe 7,428 10,212 4,332 3,108 
RinoyeBipyptencs. sence. - 1,808 *-°9488 = fare 8,525 4,476 6,350 
EGalcutta, India ..:...:.. 4,400 10,212 3,525 ae 6,000 9,583 
Capetown, South Africa. . 5,949 4,332 4,476 6,000 oe 6,303 
Caracas, Venezuela...... 5,200 8,108 6,350 9,583 6,303 Jsudts 
"Chicago, Tll.,U.S........ 4,458 5,598. 6,231 8,050 8,551 2,480 
Hong Kong (Victoria) ... 5,490 11,400 5,033 1,625 7,209 10,180 


Honolulu, Hawaii ....... 7,384 7,653 8,925 7,075 11,655 6,000 
Istanbul, Sat 3 oh epee ear 1,068 7,638 780 3,670 5,210 6,020 
‘Lisbon, Portugal ........ 1,410 5,900 2,365 5,607 5,208 4,038 
are he 575 6,919 2,218 4,965 5,975 4,641 
Los Angeles, Calif., U.S... 5,849 6,148 7,675 8,208 10,165 3,610 
Manila, Philippines ..... 6,146 11,050 5,678 2,220 7,475 10,554 
Mexico City, Mexico ..... te 6,119 4,609 7,807 9,500 8,620 2,222 
Montreal, Canada....... 3,776 5,619 5,502 7,650 7,975 2,400 
SSIMOSCOW,:U.S.S.R......... $95 8,300 1,725 3,420 6,288 6,185 
New Orleans, La., U.S. ... 5,182 4,902 6,862 8,754 8,390 1,890 
New York, N. Y.,U.S..... 4,026 5,295 5,701 7,920 7,845 2,100 
PARIS WE TANCE 2. 6. ene es 540 6,891 2,020 4,900 5,762 4,712 
- Rio de Janeiro, Brazil ... 6,246 1,250 6,242 9,235 3,850 2,742 
San Francisco, Calif., U.S. 5,744 6,487 7,554 7,880 10,340 3,900 
Shanghai, China ........ 5,323 12,295 5,290 2,128 8,179 9,510 
Stockholm, Sweden ..... 503 7,700 2,085 4,177 6,290 5,423 
; Sydney, Australia ....... 10,000 7,340 8,900 5,644 6,889 9,498 
: PMNORVO} SADA (oe... fas 5,623 11,601 6,005 3,210 9,234 8,772 
F Warsaw, Poland ......... 320 7,550 1,604 4,044 5,807 5,550 
Washington, D.C.,U.S... 4,156 5,100 5,810 8,115 7,888 2,040 
Hong Los 
Cities Kong Honolulu Istanbul Lisbon London Angeles 
Berlin, Germany ........ 5,490 7,384 1,068 1,410 575 5,849 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. . 11,400 7,653 7,688 5,900 6,919 6,148 
Maino heypt Vo... ll ek 5,088 8,925 780 2,365 2,218 7,675 
Calcutta, India ......... 1,625 7,075 3,670 5,607 4,965 8,208 
Capetown, South Africa. . 7,309 13,655 5;210 5,208 5,975 10,165 
Caracas, Venezuela ...... 10,180 6,000 6,020 4,038 4,641 3,610 
Chicago, T.,U.S8. 0.0.2... 7,863 4,315 5,530 4,004 4,015 1,741 
Hong Kong (Victoria) ... oy 5,615 5,000 6,830 6,010 7,345 
Honolulu, Hawaii ....... 5,615 Naor 8,200 7,835 7,320 2,620 
Istanbul, Turkey ........ 5,000 8,200 ay tae 1,965 1,540 6,895 
hisbon, Portugal ........ 6,830 7,835 1,965 SARE 975 5,650 
London, England ....... 6,010 7,320 1,540 975 Ae 5,496 
Los Angeles, Calif., U.S... 7,345 2,620 6,895 5,650 5,496 Pee 
Manila, Philippines ..... 715 5,310 5,655 7,500 6,680 7,300 
Mexico City, Mexico ..... 8,820 3,846 7,160 5,400 5,605 1,445 
Montreal, Canada....... 7,820 4,992 4,825 3,256 3,370 2,468 
Moscow, U.S.S.R......... 4.425 7,100 1,075 2,427 1,540 6,180 
New Orleans, La.,U.S.... 8,525 4,305 6,220 4,390 4,656 1,695 
News york; N.Y, U.S... 22 8,110 5,051 5,060 3,370 3,500 2,466 
amine Trance seks 6,020 7,525 1,390 895 210 5,711 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil ... 10,945 8,400 6,420 4,705 5,747 6,330 
San Francisco, Calif., U.S. 7,080 2,407 6,770 5,685 5\440 345 
Shanghai, China ......°. 775 5,009 5,084 6,690 5,841 6,598 
Stockholm, Sweden ..... 5,116 6,955 1,800 1,848 885 5,588 i: 
Sydney, Australia Gace 4,540 4996 9,258 11,250 10,515 7,450 3,880 
PLOMVO SOMA pats san tat 1,850 3,880 5,649 6,925 6,050. 5,600 1.867 | 
Warsaw, Poland ........ 5,155 7,438 815 1,700 890° 6,048 5 810 
Washington, D.C., U.S. 8,245 4,919 5,195 * 8,558 3,700 2 DS iene 8/560 


‘velit! RSMAS DARIN MoI Mees aR a AIAG POLES ge TARE NGL Qe von a ote rces 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Air Distances Between World Cities 


te Mexico New Rio de 
|. Cities City Montreal Moscow Orleans New York Paris Janeiro 
Flin, Germany ....... 6,119 3,776 995 5,182 4,026 540 6,246 
nos Aires, Argentina. . 4,609 5,619 8,300 4,902 5,295 6,891 1,250 
iro, targa eee oe 7,807 5,502 1,725 6,862 5,701 2,020 6,242 
agutta, India ......... 9,500 7,650 3,420 8,754 7,920 4,900 9,325 
petown, South Africa. . 8,620 7,975 6,288 8,390 7,845 5,762 3,850 
racas, Venezuela ...... 2,222 2,400 6,185 1,990 2,100 4,712 2,742 
meneO. Fl. U. So... 1,690 750 5,050 760 711 4,219 5,320 
ng Kong (Victoria) ... 8,820 7,820 4,425 8,525 8,110 6,020 10,945 
molulu, Hawaii...... 3,846 4,992 7,100 4,305 5,051 7,525 8,400 
anbul, Turkey ........ 7,160 4,825 1,075 6,220 5,060 1,390 6,420 
won, Portugal ...... 5,400 8,256 2,427 4,390 3,370 895 4,705 
adon, England . <i 5,605 3,370 1,540 4,656 3,500 210 5,747 
s Angeles, Calif., U.S... 1,445 2,468 6,130 1,695 2,466 yy fill 6,330 
Nila, Philippines .. 8,825 8,175 5,075 8,725 8,490 6,655 11,250 
xico City, Mexico ..... 222 2,247 6,700 940 2,110 5,800 4,810 
mtreal, Canada ....... 2,247 ME 4,445 1,390 340 3,490 5,110 
POW CSO. eee 6,700 4,445 Sige 5,700 4,431 1,538 7,070 
w Orleans, La.,U.S.... 940 1,390 5,700 hie 1,161 4,846 4,798 
weLcork, N.Y.,U.S..... 2,110 340 4,431 1,161 eat 3,600 4,810 
meeerrance 2 .=. |. 5,800 3,490 1,538 4,846 3,600 5 a eee 5,710 
) de Janeiro, Brazil .. 4,810 5,110 7,070 4,798 4,810 5,710 oho 
1 Francisco, Calif., U.S. 1,870 2,557 5,863 1,960 2,606 5,680 6,655 
mehal, Ching, <2. a2: .- 8,120 7,141 4,232 7,830 7,460 5,855 11,510 
ckholm, Sweden ... 6,000 3,710 770 5,985 3,955 950 6,555 
iney, Australia .... 8,005 9,900 8,950 8,950 9,865 10,500 8,425 
<yO, Japan . 7,190 6,546 4,632 6,993 6,846 6,132 11,600 
rsaw, Poland 6,350 4,044 710 5,320 4,260 845 6,363 
shington, D.C.,U.S... 1,890 470 4,907 875 204 3,830 4,796 
San 
Cities Francisco Shanghai Stockholm Sydney Tokyo Warsaw Washington 

lin, Germany . 5,744 5,323 503 10,000 5,623 320 4,156 
snos Aires, Argentina 6,487 12,295 7,700 7,340 11,601 7,550 5,100 
BPE SV Dt. 8s. ns... 7,554 5,290 2,085 8,900 6,005 1,604 5,810 
ecutta, India ... 7,880 2,128 4,177 5,644 33210 4,044 8,115 
yetown, South Africa. 10,340 8,179 6,290 6,889 9,234 5,807 7,888 
acas, Venezuela...... 3,900 9,510 5,423 9,498 8,772 5,550 2,040 
BACON LU Sa is i) = 1,875 7155 4,347 9,159 6,410 4,721 594 
1g Kong (Victoria) ... 7,030 715 5,116 4,540 1,850 5,155 8,245 
1olulu, Hawaii .. 2,407 5,009 6,955 4,996 3,880 7,438 4,919 
mibul, Turkey ....-... 6,770 5,084 1,300 9,258 5,649 815 5,195 
gomrrortugal .../... 5,685 6,690 1,848 11,250 6,925 1,700 3,558 
don, England ...... 5,440 5,841 885 10,515 6,050 890 3,700 
Angeles, Calif., U.S... 345 6,598 5,558 7,450 5,600 6,048 2,295 
lila, Philippines ... 7,015 1,085 5,760 8,880 1,867 5,810 8,560 
<ico City, Mexico . 1,870 8,120 6,000 8,005 7,195 6,350 1,890 
itreal, Canada .. 2.007 7,141 3,710 9,900 6,546 4,044. 470 
cow, U.S.S.R. .. 5,863 4,232 770 8,950 4,632 710 4,907 
7 Orleans, La., U. Ss. 1,960 7,830 4,985 8,950 6,993 5,320 875 
r York, N. Y., U.S. 2,606 7,460 8,955 9,865 6,846 4,260 204 
is, France . 5;680 5,844 950 10,500 6,132 845 3,830 
de Janeiro, Brazil 6,655 11,510 6,555 8,425 11,600 6,363 4,796 
Francisco, Calif., U.S. FM 5.2 6,245 5,450 7,320 5,250 5,918 2,437 
nghai, China...... : 6,245 a Ae 4,855 4,814 1,095 4,990 7,509 
skholm, Sweden ... 5,450 4,855 Say] 9,660 5,110 500 4,160 
ney, Australia 7,820 4,814 9,660 ee 4,800 9,650 9,755 
yo, Japan §,250 1,095 5,110 4,800 5,356 6,779 
saw, Pqlan 5,918 4,990 500 9,650 5,356 pe fi 4,488 
/ 2,437 7,509 4,160 9,755 6,779 4,488 otc 


ington, D/C., U. S. 


population and include incorporated places only.) 


ALABAMA 


Capital: Montgomery. 

Governor: Gordon Persons (Dem., 1955). 

_ Organized as territory: Mar. 3, 1817. 

- Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 14, 1819 (22). 

- Seceded from Union: Jan. 11, 1861. 

Re-entered Union: July 13, 1868. 

Present constitution adopted: 1901. 

Motto: Awdemus jura nostra defendere (We 
dare defend our rights). 

State flower: Goldenrod (1927). 

State bird: Yellowhammer (1927). 

State song: “Alabama” (1931). 

Nickname: Yellowhammer State. 

Origin of name: From Muskogee Indian tribe 
meaning ‘‘good land.” 

1940 population & (rank): 2,832,961 (17). 

{356 population & (rank): 3,061,743 (17). 

{952 estimated population: 3,051,000. 

Area & (rank): 51,609 sq. mi. (28). 

Geographic center: In Chilton Co., 12 mi. SW 
cf Clanton. 

Number of counties: 67. 

Largest cities: Birmingham (326,037); Mobile 
129,009); Montgomery (106,525); Gadsden 
(55,725); Tuscaloosa (46,396). 

State forests: 7 (14,368 ac.). 

State parks: 27 (38,083 ac.). 

State general revenue (1951): $205,194,000. 

State general expenditure (195!): $209,070,000. 


Alabama is the biggest heavy-industry 
state in the South. Cotton goods, iron and 
steel and saw mill products lead Alabama’s 
manufacturing, which is centered in the 
' mills, mines and factories in and around 
Birmingham, the ‘Pittsburgh of the South.” 
The state is also high in the growing of 
nuts, corn, hay and sweet potatoes. Other 
interests include the making of commercial 
fertilizer and shipping of raw cotton, iron 
and steel and hardwood lumber. 

Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee River, 
provides a great electric power source. At 
Tuskegee Institute, founded by Booker T. 
Washington, Dr. George Washington Carver 
carried out his famed agricultural research. 
Alabama is the only state that compels all 
adults from 14 to 50 to undergo examination 
for syphilis. 

The Confederacy was founded at Mont- 
gomery in Feb., 1861, and for a time the 
city was the Confederate capital. 

In 1540, Hernando de Soto and his treasure 
seekers were the first white men to see the 
state, although Cabeza de Vaca may have 
preceded him in 1528. 


~ THE UNITED 
* 


STATES, TERRITORIES AND CITIES 


» etc, ficial uniess otherwise indicated; dates in parentheses are those of ad O1 
ee Noe or Goverooe iefollowed by party designation and date of expiration of term. Area is total « 
‘jand and inland water. Estimated population figures for 1952 are as of 
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uly 1. Largest cities show 19! 


ARIZONA 


Capital: Phoenix. 
Governer: Howard Pyle (Rep., 1954). 
Organized as territory: Feb. 24, 1863. * 
Entered Union & (rank): Feb. 14, 1912 (48). — 
Present constitution adopted: 1911. 5 
Motto: Ditat Deus (God enriches). 
State flower: Flower of saguaro cactus (1931 
State bird: Cactus wren (1931). ; 
State colors: Blue and old gold (1915). : 
State song: “Arizona,” a march song (1919), 
Nickname: Grand Canyon State. ‘ 
Origin of name: From the Indian “Arizona¢, 
meaning “little spring.” 
1940 population & (rank): 499,261 (43). 
1950 population & (rank): 749,587 (37). 
1952 estimated population: 859,000. 
Area & (rank): 113,909 sq. mi. (5). 
Geographic center: In Yavapai Co., 55 mi. & 
of Prescott. 
Number of counties: 14. : 
Largest cities: Phoenix (106,818); Tucson (45, 
454); Mesa (16,790); Douglas (9,442); Yum 
(9,145). 4 : 
State forests: None. 
State parks: 3 (8,250 ac.). 
State general revenue (1951-52): $74,643,234.51. 
State general expenditure (1951-52): $67,070, 
554.33. 


Agriculture is Arizona’s largest revenué 
producing industry. By means of irrigation 
its once arid acres produce alfalfa, cotto 
wheat, sorghum, vegetables, citrus fruits amt 
dates. Income from livestock ranks high fron 
both range and feeder cattle. 

Mining of copper, gold, vanadium, uranium 
and silver ranks next among the industries 
the production of copper exceeding that 
any other state. Smelting and refining afr 
leading activities. 

Phoenix, its largest city, is both a pop 
health resort and a busy shipper of cotto 
and vegetables. Douglas loads cattle an 
smelts copper. 

With the Hopi, Navajo (the largest 1 
numbers) and Apache tribes, Arizona hat 
the largest U. S. Indian population, spreat 
over fourteen reservations. It also has som 
of the country’s most famous scenery. i 
the north is the Grdnd Canyon; in the east 
is the Petrified Forest. q 

Marcos de Niza, a Franciscan friar, entere 
the state in 1539 in search of the mythice 
seven cities of Cibola, \and was followed 
year later by Coronado. & wottsluqog. § 


viskygog boetsmites < 


_ ARKANSAS 


‘apital: Little Rock. 

sale Francis Cherry (Dem., 1955). 

ganized as territory: Mar. 2, 1819. 

=ntered Union & (rank): June 15, 1836 (25). 

seceded from Union: May 6, 1861. 

Re-entered Union: June 22, 1868. _ 

>resent corstitution adopted: 1874. 

Motto: Regnat populus (The people rule). 

State flower: Apple Blossom (1901). 

state tree: Pine (1939). 

state bird: Mockingbird. 

State song: ““The Arkansas Traveler” (1949). 

dickname: Land of Opportunity. 

Jrigin of name: From the Quapaw Indians. 

940 population & (rank): 1,949,387 (24). 

950 population & (rank): 1,909,511 (30). 

952 estimated population: 1,876,000. 

Area & (rank): 53,102 sq. mi. (26). 

aeographic center: In Pulaski Co., 12 mi. N of 
W of Little Rock. 

Number of counties: 75. 

argest cities: Little Rock (102,213); Fort 
Smith (47,942); North Little Rock (44,097); 
Pine Bluff (37,162); Hot Springs (29,307). 

state forests: None. 

state parks: 7 (17,907 ac.). 

state general revenue (1951): $101,207,000. 

state general expenditure (1951): $99,000,000. 


About 90 per cent of the nation’s bauxite 
—the source of aluminum—comes from the 
arth of Arkansas, which also contains 
Yorth America’s only known diamond mine, 
ocated in Pike County near Murfreesboro, 
md presently inactive. 

Mostly fiat, Arkansas has an equable 
outhern climate and fertile central valleys 
which grow cotton, rice, wheat, corn, oats, 
otatoes and fruit. Other industries are oil 
roduction, lumbering and the production of 
yhetstones and antimony ore. 

Hot Springs entertains fifteen times its 
Opulation in guests each year. Its forty- 
even famous curative mineral springs, the 
nly ones administered by the Federal Gov- 
rnment, are in Hot Springs National Park 
n the Ouachita Mountains. Pine Bluff has 
he unique distinction of having the largest 
rchery factory in the country. 

Hernando de Soto was probably the first 
mhite man to see this state in 1541. 


CALIFORNIA 


apital: Sacramento. 

overnor: Goodwin J. Knight (Rep., 1955). 
ntered Union & (rank): Sept. 9, 1850 (31). 
resent constitution adopted: 1879. 

lotto: Eureka (I have found it). 

tate flower: Golden poppy (1903). 

tate tree: California redwood (1937). 

tate bird: California valley quail (1931). 
tate animal: Grizzly bear (unofficial). 

tate fish: California golden trout (1947). 
tate insect: California dog-face butterfly 
(unofficial). 

tate colors: Blue and gold (unofficial). 

tate song: “I Love You, California’ (1951). 
ickname: Golden State. 

rigin of name: From a book by the Spaniard 
Ordofiez de Montalvo. 

140 population & (rank): 6,907,387 (5). 

150 population & (rank): 10,586,223 (2). 

52 estimated population 11,390,000, 
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Area & (rank): 158,693 sq. mi. (2). 

Geographic center: In Madera Co., 35 mi. NE 
of Madera. 

Number of counties: 58. 

Largest cities: Los Angeles (1,970,358); San 
Francisco (775,357); Oakland (384,575); 
San Diego (334,387); Long Beach (250,767). 

State forests: 8 (70,500 ac.). 

State parks and beaches: 127 (589,538.81 ac.). 

State general revenue (1952): $1,396,822,000. 

State general expenditure (1952): $1,415,226,000. 


California, celebrated for cinema and sun- 
shine, is one of the nation’s economic giants. 
It collects more money from raising food 
and catching fish than any other state and 
it stands high in oil production, lumbering 
and manufacturing. Out-of-state tourist vis- 
itors and the travel and recreation expend- 
itures of the state’s residents continue to 
play an important part in the expansion 
of trade and employment opportunities. Ir- 
rigation, in which California leads the coun- 
try, makes possible the production of more 
than 200 commercial crops, with cotton, 
grapes, hay, oranges, barley, lettuce, toma- 
toes, potatoes and peaches topping the list. 
The state also leads in making wines and 
brandies. 

Nature is spectacular. Death Valley, in the 
southeast, is 280 feet below sea level, the 
lowest spot in the nation; Mt. Whitney, 
a 14,495-foot peak, is the highest point in 
the U. S.; Lassen Peak is the only active 
U. S. volcano although its last eruptions 
were recorded in the years from 1914 to 
1917; and the General Sherman Tree in Se- 
quoia National Park is estimated to be about 
3,500 years old. San Pedro is the world’s 
largest man-made harbor, and the Bank of 
America National Trust and Savings As- 
sociation, operated and owned by the Glan- 
nini family, is the largest private bank. 

Gold, which was responsible for the state’s 
settlement boom, is still found here, but the 
state’s most important mineral products to- 
day are oil, natural gas, cement, sand, 
gravel, borax, gypsum, salt and gold. 

California is a leader in industrial energy 
and its cities specialize in airplane making, 
shipbuilding, furniture manufacturing and 
machinery production. 

California’s four national parks are greaf 
tourist attractions and the San Franciseo- 
Oakland and Golden Gate Bridges are among 
the world’s engineering marvels. 

Because written Chinese contains no al- 
phabet, the telephone operators in China- 
town of San Francisco are unique: they 
have to memorize the names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of subscribers. 

Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, Spanish explorer, 
was probably the first white man to see the 
state in 1542. 


COLORADO 


Capital: Denver. 

Governor: Dan Thornton (Rep., 1955). 

Organized as territory: Feb. 28, 1861. 

Entered Union & (rank): Aug. 1, 1876 (38). 

Present constitution adopted: 1876. 

Motto: Nil sine Numine (Nothing without 
Providence). 


State flower: 
i (1899) . 

State tree: Colorado blue spruce (1939). 
- State bird: Lark bunting (1931). 


Rocky Mountain colurabine 


State colors: Blue and white (1911). 


 $tate song: “Where the Columbines Grow” 
fee (1915). 
Nickname: Centennial State. 
- Origin of name: From the Spanish, meaning 
i “red.” 
1940 population & (rank): 1,123,296 (33). 
{950 population & (rank): 1,325,089 (34). 
{952 estimated population: 1,431,000. 
_ Area & (rank): 104,247 sq. mi. (7). 
Geographic center: In Park Co., 30 mi. NW of 
~ Pikes Peak. 
Number of counties: 63. 
' Largest cities: Denver (415,786); Pueblo (63,- 
685); Colorado Springs (45,472); Greeley 
~ (20,354); Boulder (19,999). 
State forests: 1 (70,980 ac.). 
State parks: None. 
State general revenue (1952): $177,627,220.17. 
State general expenditure ({952): $178,485,226.68. 


Colorado, the most elevated state in the 
nation, with 52 of its peaks over 14,000 feet in 
height and more than 1,000 going beyond the 
10,000-foot mark, began as a miner of gold 
but has been predominantly agricultural in 
recent times. Livestock, wheat, hay, beans, 
sugar beets, corn, potatoes, barley and truck 
vegetables head the crop list. Like California 
and Arkansas, the state has a highly de- 
veloped irrigation system to counteract its 
dry climate and promote farming. 

Colorado is one of the nation’s largest 
producers of uranium and vanadium; also 
mined are gold, silver, lead, zinc, copper, 
molybdenum, coal and several nonmetallics. 
The state is also a leading oil producer. 

Pueblo, the “Pittsburgh of the West,” 
makes iron, steel, brick, tile and foundry 
products. Colorado Springs is perhaps the 
most popular tourist center in the Rocky 
Mountain sector. Mount Evans Highway is 
the highest auto road in the world. The 
world’s highest suspension bridge stretches 
1,053 feet over the Royal Gorge of the Ar- 
Kansas River. Summit Lake, 12,740 feet high, 
near the top of Mt. Evans, is the highest lake 
in the U.S. reached by an auto road. 

Of archeological interest are the cliff dwell- 
ings in the southwestern part of the state 

dating back to the 1st century a.p. 

Coronado entered the state in 1540. 


CONNECTICUT 
Capital: Hartford. 
Governor: John Lodge (Rep., 1955). 


Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 9, 1788 (5). 

Present constitution adopted: 1818. 

Motto: Qui transtulit sustinet (He who trans- 
planted still sustains). 

State flower: Mountain laurel (1907). 

State tree: White oak (1947). 

State bird: American robin (1943). 

State song: None. 

Nicknames: Constitution State; 
State; Land of Steady Habits. 

Origin of name: From an Indian word mean- 
ing “beside the long tidal river.” 

1940 population & (rank): 1,709,242 (31). 


Nutmeg 


1950 population & (rank): 2,007,280 (28). Ry 
1952 estimated population: 2,103,000. .e 
Area & (rank): 5,009 sq. mi. (46). ; 
Geographic center: In Hartford Co., at Ea t 
Berlin. j 
Number of counties: 8. ; 
Largest cities: Hartford (177,397); New Haven 


(164,443); Bridgeport (158,709); Waterb 
(104,477); Stamford (74,293). 
State forests: 26. 
State parks: 66. 
State general revenue (1952): $228,186,057.32. - 
State general expenditure (1952): $193,904,582.64, 


Connecticut earned its sobriquet, the 


“Arsenal of the Nation,’ by its ability to 


turn out firearms and ammunition in early 
days, and from this developed an ability 


turn out precision instruments of all classes. — 


Connecticut’s cities produce a variety of 
products, some of which are: 
machines, airplanes, typewriters, 
hardware, cutlery, tools, clocks, locks, pot- 
tery, machinery, brass products and hats. 
Hartford, which has the oldest U. S. news- 


arms, sewing ~ 
motors, © 


paper, the Courant, established in 1764, is the © 


insurance capital of the nation. 
Connecticut devotes its farmland mainly 
to dairying, fruit growing and poultry rais- 
ing. It stands high in tobacco growing and 
no crop in the nation receives as high a 
price per acre as her shade-grown tobacco. 
The state is a popular resort area both 


for its beaches on Long Island Sound and ~ 


for its inland lakes and forested hills. The 


southwest part of the state is a suburban © 


area of New York City. 


Connecticut was the first state to have a 


written constitution, the Fundamental Or- 


ders, adopted by three original towns of Co- 


lonial days in Jan., 1639. 


A Dutch trader, Adrian Block, began the 


exploration of the state in 1614. 


DELAWARE 
Capital: Dover. 
Governor: J. Caleb Boggs (Rep., 1957). 
Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 7, 1787 (1). 
Present constitution adopted: 1897. 
Motto: Liberty and independence. 
State flower: Peach blossom. 
State bird: Blue hen chicken. 

State song: “Our Delaware.” 
Nicknames: Diamond State; Blue Hen State; 
First State. i 
Origin of name: In honor of Sir Thomas West, 

Lord De La Warr. 
1940 population & (rank): 
{950 population & (rank): 
1952 estimated population: 
Area & (rank) 


266,505 (46). 
318,085 (46). 
338,000. 
: 2,057 sq. mi. (47). 


Geographic center: In Kent Co., 11 mi. S of 


Dover. 
Number of counties: 3. 
Largest cities: Wilmington (110,356); Newark 


(6,731); Dover (6,223); New Castle (5,396); 
Elsmere (5,314). 


State forests: 5 (4,200 ac.). 

State parks: 2. 

State general revenue (1850): $34,018,000. 
State general expenditure (1950): $42,172,000. 


Little Delaware, at the, dowesti;amean. ele~ 
vation of any state, grows a creat Variety of 


: 
| 


; 


ee 


ui and veyotables * and is a U. S. 
r in the industry of food canning. 
es, strawberries, apples, corn, wheat, 
beans, asparagus, tomatoes and hay 
the leading crops. Fishing in the bay is 
important industry. Delaware’s chicken 
S are one of the great supply sources 
the big markets of the East. 


anufactures in Delaware include chem- 
ais, vulcanized fiber, glazed kid and 
10rocco leathers, textiles, paper, metal prod- 
¢ts, machinery, machine tools and trans- 
ortation equipment of every major type. 
m1 1844, the Bangor, the first iron seagoing 
Topellor-type vessel constructed in the 
S., was launched at Wilmington. 


Delaware was the first state to ratify the 
Fr. S. Constitution, on Dec. 7, 1787. During 
he Civil War, although a slave state, Dela- 
"are refused to secede from the Union; the 
Suthern part of the state, however, sup- 
lied many supporters to the Confederacy. 
Henry Hudson discovered Delaware Bay in 
is exploration of 1609. First settlers in the 
tate were Dutchmen, who arrived in 1631, 
ut who were shortly afterwards massacred 
y the Indians. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(City of Washington) 
and ceded to Congress: 1788 by Maryland; 1789 
by Virginia (retroceded to Virginia Sept. 
7, 1846). 
eat of government transferred to D. C.: Dec. 1, 
1300. 
reated municipal corporation: Feb. 21, 1871. 
resent form of government established: June 11, 
1878. 
card of 
(Pres.). 
‘otto: Justitia omnibus (Justice to all). 
ficial flower: American beauty rose. 
rigin of name: In honor of Columbus. 
440 population & (rank as city): 663,091 (11). 
150 population & (rank as city): 802,178 (9). 
152 estimated population: 835,000. 
rea: Land, 61.4 sq. mi.; inland water, 7.8. 
seographie center: Near corner of Fourth and 
L Sts., NW. 
ltitude: Highest, 420 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
scation: Between Virginia and Maryland, on 
Potomac River. 
turches: Protestant, 425; Roman Catholic, 
36; Jewish, 12; others, 4. 
ty-owned parks: 730 (12,500 ac.). 
slephones: 709,847. 
ndio sets: 374,204. 
evision sets: 175,000. 
udio stations: AM, 13; FM, 7. 
levision stations: 4. 
ssessed valuation (1952): $1,751,826,575. 
ty tax rate (1952): $2.15 per $100. 
ynded debt (1952): None. 
enue (1952): $149,324,970. 
cpenditure (1952): $144,982,535. 


The District of Columbia—identical with 
e City of Washington—is the capital of 
e U. S. and the first carefully planned 
pital in the world. 
. C. history began in.1790 when Congress 
nae lemeeiney of a new capital site, 10 
6h¢ ‘the Potomac. When the 
ls oes hia 53 Ta 8 ar 


Commissioners: Samuel Spencer 


ya 
three-quarters square Cite on the Virginia 
side of the river. In 1846, however, Congre 
returned that area to Virginia. 


President Washington had commissioned 
Major Pierre L’Enfant, a French engineer 
who had fought in the Revolution, to plan 
the new cepital and in 1800 the iiable teen 
moved in. In 1814, during the War of 1812, a 
British force fired the capital and it was 
from the white paint applied to cover fire 
damage that the President’s home came to 
be called the White House. 


Washington’s skyline is dominated by the 
Capitol and the Washington Monument, 
towering 555 feet. The Capitol, while not in 
the city center, is the key to the street ad- 
dress system. The city is laid out in rec- — 
tangular blocks, created by streets intersect- 
ing at right angles. In addition, diagonal 
arteries fan out from various centers. Penn- 
sylvania Avenue—the radial lines are gen- 
erally named for the states—is the most 
famous of them, with the White House at — 
number 1600. 


The Capitol is 751 feet long and 350 feet 
wide. It has 431 rooms. The two wings, con- 
structed of marble, house the Senate and 
the House; and the central part of the build- 
ing contains the Rotunda, the Statuary Hall 
and the old Supreme Court chamber. Visitors — 
may go through the building from 9 AM. ~~ 
until 4:30 p.m. Congress normally convenes — 
at noon, and the floor of the Senate and — 
House must be cleared by 11:45 a.m. The . 
galleries in the Senate and House chambers 
are open to visitors during sessions. 


Washington has many other famous build- 
ings and monuments—the Library of Con- 
gress, Jefferson Memorial, Lincoln Memorial, 
Grant Memorial, Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier (Arlington Cemetery), Treasury Build- 
ing, the Pentagon, Petersen House (where 
Lincoln died) and scores of others. 


Washington is administered by three com- 
missioners appointed by the President. Two 
of them must be residents of D. C. and the 
third must be a U. S. Army engineer ap- 
pointed by the Chief of Engineers. 


FLORIDA 
Capital: Tallahassee. 
Governor: Charley E. Johns (acting). 


Organized as territory: Mar. 30, 1822. 

Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 3, 1845 (27). 

Seceded from Union: Jan. 10, 1861. 

Re-entered Union: June 25, 1868. 

Present constitution adopted: 1885. 

Motte: In God we trust. 

State flower: Orange blossom (1909). 

State bird: Mockingbird (1927). 

State song: “Swanee River’ (1935). 

Nickname: Sunshine State. 

Origin of name: From the Spanish, meaning 
“feast of flowers” (Haster). 

1940 population & (rank): 1,897,414 (27). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,771,305 (20). 

1952 estimated population: 3,100,000. 

Area & (rank): 58,666 sq. mi. (21). 

Geographic center: In Citrus Co., 12 mi. W of 
N of Brooksville. 


Number of counties: 67, — 

Largest cities: Miami (249,276); Jacksonville 
(204,517); Tampa (124,681); St. Petersburg 
(96,738); Orlando (52,367). 

State forests: 4 (204,035 ac.). 

State parks: 23 (74,936 ac.). 

State general revenue (1952): $144,643,207.43. 

State general expenditure (1952): $128,534,254.15, 


Agriculture is Florida’s biggest steady pur- 
suit, but hotel statistics point to its chief 
fame—resort and tourist business. Along its 
coastline, the longest of any state, dozens 
of communities more than double in popu- 
lation during the winter season when north- 
erners flee snow and cold. 


Oranges and grapefruit lead Florida’s crop 
list, then come tomatoes, tobacco, beans, 
celery, potatoes and peanuts. Truck garden- 
ing, commercial fishing and cattle are lead- 
ing industries. Deep-sea fishing for sport is a 
leading tourist hobby. 


Florida’s low elevation is dotted by some 
30,000 small lakes and the Everglades 
swamp in the south. Tampa is one of the 
largest cigar manufacturers and Jackson- 
ville ships lumber and turpentine. St. Au- 
gustine, founded in 1565, is the oldest town 
of European origin in the U. S. Key West, 
exclusive resort city, is the southernmost 
city in the U. S. and is connected to the 
mainland by a unique causeway. 


In 1513, Ponce de Leén, seeking the mythi- 
cal “Fountain of Youth,’ was the first white 
man to see the state. 


GEORGIA 
Capital: Atlanta. 
Governor: Herman E. Talmadge (Dem., 1955). 
Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 2, 1788 (4). 
Seceded from Union: Jan. 19, 1861. 
Re-entered Union: July 15, 1870. 
Present constitution adopted: 1945. 
Motto: Wisdom, justice and moderation. 
State flower: Cherokee rose (1916). 
State tree: Live oak (1937). 
State bird: Brown thrasher (1935). 
State song: ‘‘Georgia’’ (1922) . 


Nicknames: Cracker State; Empire State of 
the South. 

Origin of name: In honor of George II of Eng- 
land. 


1940 population & (rank): 3,123,723 (14). 

1950 population & (rank): 3,444,578 (13). 

1952 estimated population: 3,515,000. 

Area & (rank): 58,876 sq. mi. (20). 

Geographic center: In Twiggs Co., 18 mi. SE 
of Macon. 

Number of counties: 159. 

Largest cities: Atlanta (331,314); Savannah 
(119,638) ; Columbus (79,611); Augusta (71,- 
508); Macon (70,252). 

State forests: 2 (2,000 ac.). 

State parks: 12 (36,500 ac.). 

State general revenue (1951): $228,876,399.59. 

State general allocations (1951): $217,110,506.78. 


Georgia is typical of the changing South. 
The value of its factory products has passed 
the value of its farm products, and in- 
dustrialization is ever increasing. Atlanta 
is achieving importance as an industrial 
center. Cotton and lumber products, fer- 


Information Please Alma 


tilizer, processed food and a great varie 
of other items are among the factory outpu’ 
of Macon, Augusta, Savannah and Columbus 
Because of its numerous textile mlils, Co 
lumbus is called the “Lowell of the South.” 


Georgia ranks high in cotton, tobacco, 
peanuts and pecans. Georgia’s peaches are 
nationally famous. From its vast stands of 
pine come more than half of all U. S. resin 
and turpentine. The state is one of the 
leaders in the value of its clay products. 
Cattle grazing is extensive. Georgia marble 
is widely used. 


Warm Springs has the celebrated founda- 
tion operated to aid infantile paralysis vic- 
tims. It was there that President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt died on April 12, 1945. 


Hernando de Soto, a Spaniard, in 1540, 
looked over the red clay of Georgia, and 
General James Oglethorpe founded its first 
British colony Feb. 12, 1733, at Savanneh. 


IDAHO 


Capital: Boise. 

Governor: Len B. Jordan (Rep., 1955). 

Organized as territory: Mar. 3, 1863. 

Entered Union & (rank): July 3, 1890 (43). 

Present constitution adopted: 1890. 

Motto: Esto perpetua (It is perpetuated). 

State flower: Syringa (1931). 

State tree: White pine (1935). 

State bird: Mountain bluebird (1931). 

State song: “Our Idaho.” 

Nicknames: Gem State; Gem of the moun-- 
tains. 

Origin of name: From a Shoshoni Indian word 
meaning “‘sunup.” 

1940 population & (rank): 524,873 (42). 

1950 population & (rank): 588,637 (43). 

1952 estimated population: 608,000. 

Area & (rank): 83,557 sq. mi. (12). 

Geographic center: In Custer Co., 24 mi. S of W 
of Challis. ‘ 

Number of counties: 44, plus small part of Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

Largest cities: Boise (34,393); Pocatello (26,- 
131); Idaho Falls (19,218); Twin Falls 
(17,600); Nampa (16,185). 

State forests: 1,160,000 ac. 

State parks: 4 (9,000 ac.). 

State revenue (1952): general fund, $21,928,- — 
219.92; special funds, $67,634,499.06. 

State expenditure (1952): general fund, $19,- 
449,181.12; special funds, $66,491,880.24. 


Idaho’s huge investment in irrigation has © 
advanced its agriculture well ahead of its — 
mining. Idaho potatoes are eaten every- 
where. The state grows apples and other ~ 
fruits and wheat, corn and barley. There — 
is light diversified manufacturing and Poca- — 
tello sells its cheese to a world market. 

Idaho mines gold, silver, lead, zinc, copper 
and tungsten, and still has vast undeveloped 
mineral wealth. In its\rugged central moun- 
tains is an area that \is reachable only by 
pack horse. The forests, of the state, cover- 
ing at least one-third of the area, account 
for the fact that lumbering is extensive. 

Tourist trade is important. Hunting and 
fishing are excellent. Sun Valley is a famed 
resort and attracts countless tourists to its 
swimming and skiing facilities. 


ILLINOIS 


tal: Springfield. 

ernor: William G. Stratton (Rep., 1957). 
anized as territory: Feb. 3, 1809. 

ered Union & (rank): Dec. 3, 1818 (21). 
sent constitution adopted: 1870. 

0: State sovereignty, national union. 

rate flower: Violet (1908). 

tate tree: Oak (1908). 

tate bird: Cardinal (1929). 

te song: “Illinois” (1925). 

name: Prairie State. 

rigin of name: From an Indian word and 
Wench: suffix meaning “tribe of superior 
men.” 

40 population & (rank): 7,897,241 (3). 

150 population & (rank): 8,712,176 (4). 

152 estimated population: 8,918,000. 

Faa & (rank): 56,400 sq. mi. (23). 

sographie center: In Logan Co., 28 mi. NE of 
Springfield. 

umber of counties: 102. 

argest cities (1950 Gensus): Chicago (3,620,- 
962); Peoria (111,856); Rockford (92,927); 
East St. Louis (82,295); Springfield (81,628). 
tate forests: 3 (10,278 ac.). 

‘ate parks: 42 (40,000 ac.). 

‘ate general revenue (1951): $530,388,000. 

‘ate general expenditure (£951): $557,622,000. 


Illinois anchors the Midwest like a rich 
ant, versatile in every big wealth-making 
dustry. It stands high in manufacturing, 
Mal mining, farm cash income, oil produc- 
on. The sprawling Chicago district (in- 
uding a slice of Indiana) is a great iron 
id steel producer, meat packer, grain ex- 
lange and rail center. Chicago is also a 
isy long-flight airport city and Great Lakes 
rt area. The Illinois sand and gravel busi- 
sss is exceeded only by that of Califorina. 


In agriculture, Illinois is first in soy 
ans and high in corn, oats, wheat, barley, 
€, potatoes and truck vegetables. Hog rais- 
g and dairying are important industries. 


Illinois manufactures almost everything. 
vilroad cars, clothing, furniture, tractors, 
juor, watches and farm implements are 
me of the items pigsty in its several cities. 
1 important U. S. arsenal is located on a 
ississippi island off Rock Island. 


Central Illinois is noted for shrines and 
smorials associated with the life and works 
Abraham Lincoln, greatest son of [llinois. 
Springfield are the Lincoln Home and 
ncoln Tomb. At New Salem State Park, 20 
les northwest of Springfield, the recon- 
uucted village of New Salem stands as a 
table Lincoln memorial. 


Marquette and Joliet, in 1673, were the 
st known explorers of this state. 


INDIANA 


pital: Indianapolis. 

Vernor: George N. Craig (Rep., 1957). 
ganized as territory: May 7, 1800. 

tered Union & (rank): Dec. 11, 1816 (19). 
sent ednstitution adopted: 1851. 


: The Crossroads of of America 

State flower: Zinnia (1931). 

State tree: Tulip tree (1931). 

State bird: Cardinal (1933). 

State song: “On the Banks of the Wabash, F 
Away” (1913). ; 

Nickname: Hoosier State. 

Origin of name: Meaning “land of Indians.” 

1940 population & (rank): 3,427,796 (12). 

1950 population & (rank): 3,934,224 (12). 

1952 estimated population: 4,104,000. 

Area & (rank): 36,291 sq. mi. (37). 

Geographie center: In Boone Co., 14 mi. W ‘of 
N of Indianapolis. 

Number of counties: 92. 

Largest cities (1950 Census) : Indianapolis (421,- - 
173); Gary (133,911); Ft. Wayne (133,607); 
Evansville (128,636); South Bend (115,911). 

State forests: 14 (102,000 ac.). 

State parks: 18 (46,183 ac.). 

State general revenue (1951-52): $133,248,000. 

State general expenditure (1951-52) : $125,431,000. 


Indiana’s fifty-one-mile Michigan water- 
front is one of the great industrial centers 
of the world, turning out iron and steel and 
oil products to make this state a leader in 
manufacturing. Its cities have some of the 
world’s largest industrial plants and their 
great output is further swelled by the 
inland factories. The list of products is end- 
less—automobiles, farm implements, avia- 
tion and railroad equipment, sewing ma- 
chines are made from iron ore mined in 
the Great Lakes region. 

As a farmer the state stands high in soy 
beans, corn, tobacco, onions, wheat, oats, rye 
and tomatoes. The state produces most of 
U. S. peppermint and spearmint oil. 

Indianapolis is the second largest U. 8. city 


. not on a navigable body of water. Wyandotte 


Cave, the second largest in the U. S., is 
located in Crawford County of Southern 
Indiana. West Baden and French Lick are 
well known for their mineral springs. In- 
diana was one of the early states to adopt 
the secret ballot based on the Australian 
system. 

La Salle probably was the first white man 
to pass through the state in 1679, 


IOWA 


Capital: Des Moines. 

Governor: William S. Beardsley (Rep., 1955). 

Organized as territory: June 12, 1838. 

Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 28, 1846 (29). 

Present constitution adopted: 1857. 

Motto: Our liberties we prize and our rights 
we will maintain. 

State flower: Wild rose (1897). 

State bird: Eastern goldfinch (1933). 

State colors: Red, white and blue (in state 
flag). 

State song: ‘Song of Iowa.” 

Nickname: Hawkeye State. 

Origin of name: Probably from an Indian word 
meaning “this is the place.” 

1940 population & (rank): 2,538,268 (20). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,621,073 (22). 

1952 estimated population: 2,645,000. 

Area & (rank): 56,280 sq. mi. (24). 

Geographic center: In Story Co., 5 mi. NE of 
Ames. 

Number of sountles: 99. 
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Largest elties: Des Moines (177,965); Sioux 
City (83,991); Davenport (74,549); Cedar 
7 Rapids (72,296); Waterloo (65,198). 
State forests: 8 (13,392 ac.). 
State parks: 88 (27,901 ac.). 
State general revenue (1951-52): $110,656,727.62. 
State general expenditure (1952-53, estimated) : 
$117,142,699.81. 


Iowa stands in a class by itself as a pro- 
ducer of corn and hogs. The state’s produc- 
tivity often brings it the largest agricul- 
tural income in the nation. Ninety per cent 
of the state is under the plow and the fer- 
tility of its soil is unsurpassed anywhere. 
It also grows oats, soy beans, hemp, hay, 
popcorn, fruit, nuts and vegetables in great 
quantities. 

Its top industrial activity is naturally 
centered in meat packing. Des Moines 
fittingly leads all cities in the publication 
of farm journals and is also a large in- 
surance center. Muscatine is the largest U. S. 
maker of pearl buttons. Other Iowa factory 
products are farm implements, washing ma- 
chines, fountain pens and railroad and auto 
equipment. 


Iowa has always had a low illiteracy rate 
and in many years has had the lowest in 
the nation. The first President to be born 
west of the Mississippi was Herbert C. 
Hoover, who came from West Branch. 


Marquette and Joliet first explored the 
state in 1673 and it was in 1778 that Julien 
Dubuque established the first white settle- 
ment on the site of the city that was later 
named in his honor. 


KANSAS 

Capital: Topeka. 

Governor: Edward F. Arn (Rep., 1955). 

Organized as territory: May 30, 1854. 

Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 29, 1861 (34). 

Present constitution adopted: 1861. 

Motto: Ad astra per aspera (To the stars 
through difficulties) . 

State flower: Sunflower (1903). 

State tree: Cottonwood (1937). 

State bird: Western meadow lark (1937). 

State song: ‘“‘Home on the Range” (1947). 

State march: ‘‘The Kansas March” (1935). 

Nicknames: Sunflower State; Jayhawk State. 

Origin of name: From a Sioux word meaning 
“people of the south wind.” 

1940 population & (rank): 1,801,028 (29). 

1950 population & (rank): 1,905,299 (31). 

1952 estimated population: 2,002,000. 

Area & (rank): 82,276 sq. mi. (13). 

Geographic center: In Barton Co., 15 mi. NE of 
Great Bend. 

Number of counties: 105. 

Largest cities: Wichita (168,279); Kansas City 
(129,553); Topeka (78,791); Hutchinson 
(33,575); Salina (26,176). 

State forests: 1 (4,000 ac.). 

State parks: 22 (14,394 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950): $171,418,000. 

State genarai expenditure (1950): $160,012,000. 


Kansas finds its strength in wheat grow- 
ing and flour milling. Slaughtering and 
meat packing are also extensively pursued. In 
the western part of the state, where Dodge 

, City recalls the old days of cattle rustling, 
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rich prairie land sprawls over a large ar 
and gives an abundance of winter wheat & 
fine grazing. 

Corn, sorghums, oats, barley, soy bear 
and potatoes are other crops. Besides oil 
Kansas mines zinc, coal, salt and lead. 


The state is the geographical center 0: 
the U. S., and the geodetic center of th 
North American continent, and as such if 
the area from which official longitudes an¢ 
latitudes are measured. 


Wichita, a growing industrial center, is 
leader in the production of military and 
civilian aircraft. Kansas City is a tramspo: 
tation, milling, and meat-packing center. 


Dry since the Murray Liquor Law of 188 
Kansas repealed prohibition in March, 19495 


Coronado entered the state in 1541 in h 
quest for the fabled cities of gold. In pre- 
Civil War days, Kansas was the focal point) 
of the nation as antislavery and prosiavery 
factions fought for supremacy. 


KENTUCKY 
Capital: Frankfort. 
Governor: Lawrence W. Wetherby (Dem, 
Dec. 1955). ; 


Entered Union & (rank): June 1, 1792 (15). 

Present constitution adopted: 1891. 

Motto: United we stand, divided we fall. 

State flower: Goldenrod. 

State bird: Kentucky cardinal. 

State song: “My Old Kentucky Home.” 

Nickname: Blue Grass State. 

Origin of name: From an Iroquoian Indian 
word ‘“Ken-tah-ten’” meaning “land of 
tomorrow.” 

1940 population & (rank): 2,845,627 (16). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,944,806 (19). 

{952 estimated population: 2,916,000. 

Area & (rank): 40,395 sq. mi. (36). } 

Geographic center: In Marion Co., 3 mi. W of 
N of Lebanon. 

Number of eounties: 120. 7 

Largest cities: Louisville (369,129); Covington 7 
(64,452); Lexington (55,534); Owensboro 
(33,651); Paducah (32,828). : 

State forests: 3 (30,022 ac.). 

State parks: 23 (11,720 ac.). 

Total state revenue (1951-52) : $183,965,753. 

Total state expenditures (1951-52): $180,827,667. 


Kentucky prides itself on producing some 
of the nation’s best tobacco, horses and 
whisky. It stands high in the production of 
native asphalt, hemp, coal, corn, oil. , 


Among the manufactured items produced 
by its cities are furniture, aluminum ware, 
brooms, shoes, lumber products, machinery, 
textiles. and iron and steel products. Be- 
sides coal and oil, important minerals are 
natural gas and quarry products. 


Louisville, the largest city, famed for 
the Kentucky Derby. at Churchill Downs, 
has a large municipal university, distills 
whisky and is a great cigarette maker. The 
Blue Grass country is the home of some of 
the world’s finest race. horses. Lexington, 
standing in the center of this country, is a 
leading tobacconist, Mammoth Cave, with its 
many miles of underground passages, is a 
tourist attraction. be fae ] 
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ederate flag because a secessionist group 
the southwest part of the state set up 
short-lived government and joined the 
a ederacy. The legitimate government, 
ever, remained in the Union. 


Marquette and Joliet in 1673 saw Kentucky 
en it was the “Dark and Bloody Ground,” 
“cely contested by Indian tribes. Daniel 


one explored the country in 1767. 


LOUISIANA 


vital: Baton Rouge. 

rernor: Robert F. Kennon (Dem., 1956). 

anized as territory: Mar. 24, 1804. 

rered Union & (rank): Apr. 8, 1812 (18). 

eded from Union: Jan. 26, 1861. 

entered Union: May 29, 1865. 

sent constitution adopted: 1921. 

tte: Union, justice and confidence. 

te flower: Magnolia (1900). 

te bird: Pelican (unofficial). 

te song: “Song of Louisiana.” 

as Pelican State; Creole State; Sugar 
ate. 

gin of name: In honor of Louis XIV of 

Trance. 

0 population & (rank): 2,363,880 (21). 

0 population & (rank): 2,683,516 (21). 

2 estimated population: 2,816,000. 

a & (rank): 48,523 sq. mi. (30). 

graphic center: In Avoyelles Parish, 3 mi. 

HB of Marksville. 

mber of parishes (counties): 64. 

gest cities: New Orleans (570,445); Shreve- 

ort (127,206); Baton Rouge (125,629); 

ake Charles (41,272); Monroe (38,572). 

te forests: 1 (79,000 ac.). 

te parks: 12 (11,465 ac.). 

te general revenue (est. 1952-53): $397,269,- 

31.00. 

fe general expenditure (est. 1952-53): $348,- 

32,644.50. 


emitropical Louisiana, with much of its 
d below sea level, is a natural leader in 
ar cane, sweet potatoes and rice produc- 
1. This state, which still calls its counties 
ishes after the Spanish religious divi- 
is, is also the nation’s leading fur 
oper with a rich annual bag of mink, 
skrat, opossum and raccoon pelts. Other 
ducts of importance are sulfur, oil, natu- 
gas, salt, cotton and lumber. 


ew Orleans, home of the Mardi Gras, 
ids flooding only by an expensive levee 
spillway system and the world’s largest 
centration of drainage pumps. Her in- 
try is making increased use of raw ma- 
als from South and Central America. 
. Vieux Carré, in this Old World city, 
ed by many the “Little Paris’ of the 
+ World, has some of the celebrated 
aurants of the nation. 

> state has a greater variety or abun- 
ce of game birds than Louisiana. Its 
e-owned wildlife sanctuaries are among 
largest in the world. 


srnando de Soto, in 1540, is considered 
first white man to see the state, but 
ms are made for Narvaez, who is reputed 
lave seen the state in 1528. 


tucky was credited with a star in the. 
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MAINE 

Capital: Augusta. 

Governor: Burton M. Cross (Rep., 1955). 

Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 15, 1820 (23). 

Present constitution adopted: 1820. 

Motto: Dirigo (I guide). 

State flower: White pine cone and tassel 
(1895). 

State tree: Pine tree. 

State bird: Chickadee (1927). 

State song: “State of Maine Song” (1937). 

Nickname: Pine Tree State. 

Origin of name: From the French province of 
Maine. 

1940 population & (rank): 847,226 (35). 

1950 population & (rank): 913,774 (35). 

1952 estimated population: 884,000. 

Area & (rank): 33,215 sq. mi. (38). 

Geographic center: In Piscataquis Co., 18 mi. 
N of Dover. 

Number of counties: 16. 

Largest cities: Portland (177,634); Lewiston 
(40,974); Bangor (31,558); Auburn (23,134) ; 
South Portland (21,866). 

State forests: 1 (21,000 ac.). 

State parks: 6 (133,042 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950): $71,438,000. 

State general expenditure (1959): $74,417,000. 


Maine, the largest potato grower in the 
nation, is supposed to be the political 
barometer of the nation because it holds its 
general election a little more than a month 
before the other states, a situation that has 
brought forth the popular expression, “As 
Maine goes, so goes the nation.’ But since 
the state is invariably Republican, the nation 
sometimes fails to follow it. 


Maine has the largest forest area in the 
East, some 16,750,000 acres in timberland 
and, aS a result, pulp, paper making and 
lumbering are leading industries. In addition 
to the potato crops, hay, oats, buckwheat 
and apples are grown. Manufacturing in- 
cludes textiles, shoes and fruit canning. 
Much poultry is raised. 

Acadia National Park, on Mount Desert 
Island, approximately 50 miles southeast of 
Bangor, offers one of the finest examples of 
mountain and ocean views on the Atlantic. 


With 2,465 lakes, hundreds of streams and 
a bracing summer climate, Maine is famous 
as a resort state. Fishing is excellent and 
deer, bear and other game are plentiful. Its 
city of Eastport is the most easterly city in 
the U. S., and York was the first chartered 
city (in 1642) in the nation. 

Samuel de Champlain looked over Maine’s 
rugged area in 1604 but the Cabots probably 
saw it at least a century earlier. 


MARYLAND 


Capital: Annapolis. 

Governor: Theodore R. McKeldin (Rep., 1955). 

Entered Union & (rank): Apr. 28, 1788 (7). 

Present constitution adopted: 1867. 

Motto: Fatti maschii, parole femine (Manly 
deeds, womanly words). 

State flower: Black-eyed susan (1918). 

State tree: White oak (1941). 

State bird: Baltimore oriole (1882). 

State colors: Black and gold (1904). 
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State song: “Maryland! My Maryland!” (1939). 

Nicknames: Free State; Old Line State. 

Origin of name: In honor of Henrietta Maria 
(Queen of Charles I of England). 

1940 population & (rank): 1,821,244 (28). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,343,001 (24). 

1952 estimated population: 2,526,000. 

Area & (rank): 10,577 sq. mi. (41). 

Geographic center: In Anne Arundel Co., 3 mi. 
E of Collington. 


' Number of counties: 23, plus 1 independent 


city. 

Largest cities: Baltimore (949,708); Cumber- 
land (37,679); Hagerstown (36,260); Fred- 
erick (18,142); Salisbury (15,141). 

State forests: 11 (120,766 ac.). 

State parks: 12 (7,897 ac.). 

State general revenue (1951): $248,279,621.93. 

State general expenditure (1951): $219,330,945.78. 


Maryland, a leader in vegetable canning, 
is cut almost in two by the upthrust of 
Chesapeake Bay, and with its many streams 
in this area, it has probably the most river 
frontage of any of the states. The state is 
one of the largest chicken raisers in the 
East and the Chesapeake is the largest 
crabbing center in the world. In addition to 
all kinds of vegetables, the state also grows 
wheat, hay, corn, potatoes and barley. Coal, 
sand and gravel, cement and stone are the 
leading mineral products. 

The manufacturing products of its cities 
range from airplanes, steel, clothing, chemi- 
cals to meat packing. Annapolis is the site 
of the U. S. Naval Academy. The State 
House, built in 1772, is the only one built 
in the Colonial period which is still in regu- 
lar use by a state government. Baltimore, the 
largest city, is the site of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 

The Charter of Maryland was granted in 
1632 to Lord Baltimore, who died before it 
had passed the Great Seal; and it was issued 
to his oldest son, Cecil. The first settlers 
landed at St. Marys in 1634. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Capital: Boston. 

Governor: Christian A. Herter (Rep., 1955). 

Entered Union & (rank): Feb. 6, 1788 (6). 

Present constitution adopted: 1780. 

Motto: Ense petit placidam sub _ libertate 
quietem (By the sword we seek peace, but 
peace only under liberty). 

State flower: Mayflower (1918). 

State tree: American elm (1941). 

State bird: Chickadee (1941). 

State colors: Blue and gold (in flag and 
shield). 

State song: None. 

Nicknames: Bay State; Old Colony State. 

Origin of name: From two Indian words mean- 
ing “great mountain place.” 

1940 population & (rank): 4,316,721 (8). 

1950 population & (rank): 4,690,514 (9). 

1952 estimated population: 4,795,000. 

Area & (rank): 8,257 sq. mi. (44). 

Geographic center: In Worcester Co., in N part 
of city of Worcester. 

Number of counties: 14. 

Largest cities: Boston (801,444); Worcester 
(203,486) ; Springfield (162,399); Cambridge 
(120,740); Fall River (111,963), 
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State forests: 70 (170,000 ac.). — 
State parks: 7 (4,792 ac.). 4 sek 
State general revenue (1950): $362,392,000. 

State general expenditure (1950): $432,788,000. 


From the beginning of American histor 
Massachusetts has led the nation in tk 
making of textiles and Boston has be 
the biggest U. S. wool market. Despite 
dominance of textiles, the factories of tk 
state are famous for a great variety ¢ 
products such as shoes, watches, machiner 
soap and candy, machine tools, wire pro 
ucts, small arms and electrical machiner, 
The value of the state’s fishing products 7 
the highest in the Northeastern area. Bo! 
ton and Gloucester have superseded Nar 
tucket and New Bedford, of olden-daj 
whaling fame, as the great fishing ports @ 
contemporary America. The principal cro 
of this state are tobacco, potatoes, wheg 
corn, oats, buckwheat and apples. ~ 


The growth of factories brought to th 
state an influx of foreigners and todg 
Boston has one of the largest Irish popv 
lations in the nation. Boston became promi 
nent as the “Cradle of Liberty” in earl 
days and it was here that Paul Revere rod 
from Christ Church on Copp’s Hill and thi 
Battle of Bunker Hill was fought. > 


Small glacial lakes are scattered through: 
out the state. 


The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock fi 
1620 as the first large group to settle her 
but legend has it that Eric the Red and hii 
Norsemen saw the state in the year 1000. 


MICHIGAN 
Capital: Lansing. ‘ 
Governor: G. Mennen Williams (Dem., 1955). 
Organized as territory: Jan. 11, 1805. 
Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 26, 1837 (26). 
Present constitution adopted: 1908. 
Motto: Si quaeris peninsulam amoenam cif 
cumspice (If you seek a pleasant penin- 
sula, look around you). 
State flower: Apple blossom (1897). 
State bird: Robin (unofficial) . 
State animal: Wolverine (unofficial). 
State song: ‘‘Michigan, My Michigan” (unoffi 
cial). 
Nickname: Wolverine State. 
Origin of name: From two Indian words mean- 
ing “great lake.” } 
1940 population & (rank): 5,256,106 (7). 
1950 population & (rank): 6,371,766 (7). 
{952 estimated population: 6,708,000. 
Area & (rank): 58,216 sq. mi. (22). : 
Geographic center: In Wexford Co., 5 mi. W of 
N of Cadillac. 
Number of counties: 83. 
Largest cities: Detroit (1,849,568); Grand Rap= 
ids (176,515); Flint (163,143); Dearborn 
(94,994); Saginaw (92,918). 
State forests: 22 (3,736,500 ac.). 
State parks: 57 (165,509 ac.). 
State general revenue ({952): $638,906,299. 
State general expenditure (1952): $667,092,231. 


On a map of Michigan, draw an eighty= 
five-mile circle around Detroit and it wil 
contain the home plants of the companies 
that make nine out of ten At¥etiba autos 


furniture center of the U. 8.), 
engines, hoists, pumps, boilers are 
ng its leading items of production. Most 
e “nation’s refrigerators are made in 
an. On its farms are grown dry beans, 

peaches, potatoes, sugar beets and 

r food crops. 

Michigan is the only state that is split 
mpletely in two parts. The northern pen- 
ula is mining and timber country. The 
a ern part is agricultural and manu- 
buring country. Connecting Lakes Su- 

Or and Huron is the busiest canal in 
world—the Sault Ste. Marie. Its 11,037 
lakes and 2,242 miles of Great Lakes 
ine make Michigan a good vacation 


Een has the greatest inland fisheries 
the world and markets at least 20 species 
m carp, trout, perch, pike to lake herring. 
e artificial ski jump on Iron Mountain is 
Ibably the highest in the world. 

facques Cartier, in 1535, was the first white 
2 to see the state. 


MINNESOTA 


stat: St. Paul. 

fernor: C. Elmer Anderson (Rep., 1955). 
janized as territory: Mar. 3, 1849. 

tered Union & (rank): May 11, 1858 (32). 
‘sent constitution adopted: 1858. 

tte: L’Etoile du Nord (The North Star). 
te flower: Moccasin flower (1902). 

te free: Norway pine. 

te bird: None. 

te song: “Hail Minnesota.” 

knames: North Star State; Gopher State. 
gin of name: From a Dakota Indian word 
qaeaning ‘‘sky-tinted water.” 

0 population & (rank): 2,792,300 (18). 

0 population & (rank): 2,982,483 (18). 

2 estimated population: 3,021,000. 

a & (rank): 80,009 sq. mi. (11). 

graphic center: In Crow Wing Co., 10 mi. 
W of Brainerd. 

nber of counties: 87. 

gest cities: Minneapolis (521,718); St. Paul 
311,349); Duluth (104,511); Rochester (29,- 
35); St. Cloud (28,410). 

‘© forests: 32 (2,037,065 ac.). 

te parks: 63 (84,350 ac.). 

8 general revenue (1950): $262,323,000. 

@ general expenditure (1959): $335,005,000. 


few square miles of Northern Minne- 
1, in the Mesabi, Cuyuna and Vermilion 
iges, produce most of the nation’s iron 
and provide the activity for the port of 
uth. Farm and factory are equally im- 
tant in Minnesota. 
3, butter, eggs, milk, corn, wheat, po- 
es, etc. Its factory production follows 
pattern of the Midwest. Machinery, 
xiture, foundry products, etc. are manu- 
jured. 
t. Paul, whose twin city of Minneapolis 
ss it on the other side of the Mississippi, 
he nation’s biggest publisher of calendars 
law, books, With over 11,000 lakes, the 


ass, is only activity o 
planes. furniture (cena Rap-. 


Its farms produce | 


ebhakautbes, Minnesota, and the distr 
centering about the Detroit lakes, are a 
resort regions. 


In 1655, Radisson and Groseilliers, French - 
traders from Canada, were the first wk 
men to see the state. . 


MISSISSIPPI 


Capital: Jackson. : 

Governar: Hugh L. White (Dem., 1956). * 

Organized as territory: Apr. 7; 1798. peg 

Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 10, 1817 gi 

Seceded from Union: Jan. 9, 1861. 

Re-entered Union: Feb. 23, 1870. 

Present constitution adopted: 1890. 

Motto: Virtute et armis (By valor and arms). 

State flower: Magnolia blossom (1900). 

State tree: Magnolia (1938). 

State bird: Mockingbird (1944). 

State song: ‘‘Way Down South in Mississippi” 
(1948). . 

Nickname: Magnolia State. 

Origin of name: From. an Indian word mespee 
“ereat water.’ 

1940 population & (rank): 2,183,796 (23). 

1950 pepulation & (rank): 2,178,914 (26). 

1952 estimated population: 2,173,000. 

Area & (rank): 47,716 sa. mi. (31). 

Geographic centers In Leake Co., 9 mi. N of W 
of Certhage. 

Number of counties: 82. 


Largest cities: Jackson (98,271); Meridian 
(41,893); Biloxi (37,425); Greenville (29,- z 
936); Hattiesburg (29,474). : 


State forests: 1 (1,760 ac.). 

State parks: 10 (10,972 ac.). 

State ceneral revenue (1950): $132,573,383.20. 
State general expenditure (1950): $134,463,877.57. 


Mississippi, the stronghold of the Old 
South, has until the past decade been one 
of the least industrialized states, with more 
than half its population making a living 
from the soil. A recent program of indus- 
trialization, however, has attracted numer- 
ous manufacturing concerns. Cotton, never- 
theless, is still king. The world’s largest 
cotton plantation of 35,000 acres is located 
at Scott. Other crops are corn, peanuts, Oats, 
pecans, soybeans, rice, tung nuts, sugar cane 
and hay. 

Mississippi's Central Hills have produced a 
serious soil-erosion problem due to the over- 
emphasis placed on cotton growing through 
the years. Introduction of livestock and 
dairying and the pasture improvement pro- 
grams attendant to it have helped in recent 
years to remedy this situation, 

Mississippi was first to ratify the 18th 
Amendment and is still one of the two states 
(the other, Oklahoma) that bans the sale of 
hard liquor. In 1959, it had the third largest 
Negro population in the U.S. 

The state abounds in historical landmarks 
and is the home of the Vicksburg National 
Military Park commemorating Grant’s victory 
on this site. 

Hernando de Soto, in 1540, was the first 
white man to see the state. 
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MISSOURI 


Capital: Jefferson City. 

Governor: Phil M. Donnelly (Dem., 1957). 

Organized as territory: June 4, 1812. 

Entered Union & (rank): Aug, 10, 1821 (24). 

Present constitution adopted: 1945. 

Motto: Salus populi suprema lex esto (The 
welfare of the people shall be the supreme 
law). 

State flower: Hawthorn (1923). 

State bird: Bluebird (1927). 

State colors: Red, white and blue (1913). 

State song: “Missouri Waltz’ (1949). 

Nickname: Show-me State. 

Origin of name: From an Indian word prob- 
ably meaning ‘‘muddy water.” 

1940 population & (rank): 3,784,664 (10). 

1950 population & (rank): 3,954,653 (11). 

1952 estimated population: 4,056,000. 

Area & (rank): 69,674 sq. mi. (18). 

Geographic center: In Miller Co., 20 mi. SW of 
Jefferson City. 

Number of counties: 114, plus 1 independent 
city. 

Largest cities: St. Louis (856,796); Kansas 
City (456,622); St. Joseph (78,588); Spring- 
field (66,731); University City (39,892). 

State forests: 7 (150,000 ac.). 

State parks: 23 (58,090 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950): $273,231,000. 

State general expenditures (1950): $275,135,000. 


Missouri, touching both South and North, 
ranks highest in mining lead, making corn- 
cob pipes and breeding mules. Sometimes 
called the ‘‘saddle horse capital of the 
world” because of its excellent breeds, this 
state also grows corn. wheat, oats, barley, 
potatoes, tobacco and cotton on its fertile 
table land climbing to the Ozark Mountains. 
This country of rugged, timbered hills and 
deep valleys, has more than 10,000 swift- 
flowing streams. It produces automobiles, 
shoes, drugs, chemicals, beer and street cars. 


Eads Bridge, spanning the Mississippi 
River at St. Louis, probably handles more 
freight cars than any other bridge in the 
world. Bagnell Dam, across the Osage River 
in the Ozarks, completed in 1931, created 
one of the largest artificial lakes in the 
world, running for 129 miles and having a 
shoreline of approximately 1,300 miles. 


The homes of two of Missouri’s most pub- 
licized sons—Mark Twain and Jesse James 
—are tourist attractions. 


Missouri, like Kentucky, had a star in the 
Confederate flag because a minority of the 
state legislature adopted an ordinance of 
secession. The Governor and pro-secession 
legislature, however, were ousted and the 
State remained in the Union. The French 
explorer, La Salle, entered Missouri in 1682. 


MONTANA 
Capital: Helena. 
Governor: J. Hugo Aronson (Rep., 1957). 
Organized as territory: May 26, 1864. 
Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 8, 1889 (41). 
Present constitution adopted: 1839. 
Motto: Oro y plata (Gold and silver). 
State flower: Bitterroot (1895). 
State tree: Ponderosa pine (1949). 


[nfocantion Please | / 


State bird: Western meadow lark (1831). 
State song: “Montana” (1945). 
Nickname: Treasure State. : 
Origin of name: Chosen from Mexican di 
tionary by J. M. Ashley. It is a Mexicaniz 
Spanish word. 
1940 population & (rank): 559,456 (39). 
1950 population & (rank): 591,024 (42). 
1952 estimated population: 591,000. 
Area & (rank): 147,138 (3). 
Geographie center: In Fergus Co., 12 mi. W 
Lewistown. 
Number of counties: 56, plus small part 
Yellowstone National Park. \ 
Largest cities: Great Falls (39,214); Butte (33 
251); Billings (31,834); Missoula (22,48 
Helena (17,581). 
State forests: 7 (235,876 ac.). 
State parks: 4 (2,802 ac.). 
State general revenue (1952): $109,801,415.94. 
State general expenditure (1952): $81,388,066.11, 


Montana’s story is the old Western stor 
—few settlers until a gold strike in 18 
brought an influx. Mining is its present o¢ 
cupation, and lead, zinc, silver, coal and ¢ 
are taken from its earth. 


Butte, sitting on the “richest hill in th 
world,” is the center of the area that one 
supplied half of the U. S. copper (its mos 
important mineral). Livestock, wool, lumbé 
and dude ranching round out its interest 
Agriculture is dependent on irrigation. 


The state as a whole still possesses th 
frank character of the old days, reflected if 
the legend that the only reason Helen 
was selected as the name to replace Last 
Chance Gulch was because of the sugges 
tion of profanity in. the front part of thai 
name. Glacier National Park is a popula 
tourist area with its rugged scenery, hunt 
ing areas and dude ranches. While little 
development has as yet been made, Mon: 
tana offers fine potentialities for winte 
sports. Snow conditions are good in th 
winter in the National Forest Service areas 


NEBRASKA 
Capital: Lincoln. 
Governor: Robert B. Crosby (Rep., 1955). 
Organized as territory: May 30, 1854. 
Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 1, 1867 (37). 
Present constitution adopted: 1875. 
Motto: Equality before the law. ; 
State flower: Goldenrod (1895). 3. 
State tree: American elm (1937). 
State bird: Western meadow lark (1929). 
State song: “My Nebraska” (unofficial). 
Nickname: Cornhusker State. 
Origin of name: From an Oto Indian wor 
meaning ‘‘flat water.’ 
1940 population & (rank): 
{950 population & (rank): 
1952 estimated population: 1,371,000. 
Area & (rank): 77,237 sq. mi. (14). 
Geographic center: In Custer Co., 10 mi. NW 
of Broken Bow. 
Number of counties: 93. 
Largest cities: Omaha (251,117); Lincoln (98,: 
884); Grand Island (22,682); Hastings (20, 
211); North Platte (15,433). 


1,315,834 (32). 
1,325,510 (33). 


State forests: 2. 
State parks: 7 (1,036 ac.). 


eral r revenue. (1950) : $87,098,000. 
general expenditure (1950): $84,216,000. 


raska lives by its expansive sea of 
reflected in its bumper crops of rye, 
mn and wheat. There are more varieties 
Tass growing in this state, valuable for 
age, than in any other state in the 
on. Its sizable cattle and hog industry 
pm to make Omaha a great stockyard and 
at-packing center. Flour, freight cars, 
nm machinery, precision instruments, brick 
i tile are products of Nebraska. 
me of the world’s largest creameries is 
Lincoln. Oil was discovered in 1939 and 
ural gas was discovered in 1949. In 
7, after a constitutional amendment three 
Ts earlier, Nebraska became the only state 
the union to have a unicameral legisla- 
€, to which members are elected without 
ty designation. 


NEVADA 
tal: Carson City. 
erner: Charles H. Russell (Rep., 1955). 
anized as territory: Mar. 2, 1861. 
ered Union & (rank): Oct. 31, 1864 (36). 
sant constitution adopted: 1864. 
‘to: All for our country. 
<0 flower: Sagebrush (1917). 
ta tree: Pinion pine. 
te bird: Mountain bluebird (unofficial). 
te colors: Blue and silver (unofficial). 
ts song: “Home Means Nevada” (1933). 
knames: Sagebrush State; Silver State. 
jin of name: Spanish: meaning “snow- 
lad.”’ 
0 population & (rank): 110,247 (48). 
0 population & (rank): 160,083 (48). 
2 estimated population: 180,000. 
a & rank: 110,540 (6). 
graphic center: In Lander Co., 23 mi. SE of 
ustin. 
nber of counties: 17. 
gest citiss: Reno (32,497); Las Vegas (24,- 


44); Sparks (8,203); Elko (5,393); North 
as Vegas (3,875). 

‘9 forests: None. 

‘e parks: 4 (1,600 ac.). 

e@ general revenue (1951): $18,558,745. 

e@ general expenditure (1951): $17,523,611. 


evada, the smallest state in population, 
in 1950 about one and one-half persons 
square mile. It was made famous by the 
covery of the fabulous Comstock Lode 
1859, and has since lived mainly on its 
ies which give up large quantities of 
il, silver, copper, lead, zinc, quicksilver 
tungsten. In 1931, the state created a 
+ industry by writing an easy divorce 
and Reno has since become the “divorce 
ital of the nation,’ Gambling was legal- 
and the gaming tables now pay a two- 
cent tax to add to the state’s income. 

ear Las Vegas, on the Colorado fiver, 
ids the Hoover Dam which has twice 
nged its name (Hoover to Boulder to 
ver), the highest in the world at 726 
. The state’s agricultural crop consists 
nly of hay, wheat, barley and potatoes. 
on City is the smallest state capital in 
ulation in the U. S. Nevada was the first 
e to use gas for capital punishment. 


Francisco Garcés, a Franciscan friar’ saw ‘ 
Nevada's rugged scenery in 1775. 23 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Capital: Concord. 

Governor: Hugh Gregg (Rep., 1955). 

Entered Union & (rank): June 21, 1788 (9). 

Present constitution adopted: 1784. 

Motte: Live free or die. 

State flower: Purple lilac (1919). 

State tree: White birch (1947). 

State bird: None. : 

State song: “Old New Hampshire” (1949). 

Nickname: Granite State. oe 

Origin of name: From the English county of 
Hampshire. 

1940 population & (rank): 491,524 (45). 

{950 population & (rank): 533,242 (44). 7 

1952 estimated population: 538,000. aay 

Area & (rank): 9,304 sq. mi. (43). 5 

Geographic center: In Belknap Co., 3 mi. HE of 
Ashland. 

Number of eounties: 10. 

Largest cities: Manchester (82,732); Nashua 
(34,669); Concord (27,988); Portsmouth 
(18,830); Berlin (16,615). 

State forests: 143 (55,769 ac.). 

State parks: 33 (30,976 ac.). 

State general revenue (1951): $37,270,931. 

State general expenditure (1951): $39,374,070. 


New Hampshire is the only state that ever 
played host at the formal conclusion of a 
foreign war when, in 1905, Portsmouth was 
the scene of the treaty ending the Russo- 
Japanese War. The sandy and stony loam of 
this state needs liberal fertilization for the 
growing of its principal crops—fruit, truck 
vegetables, corn, oats, hay and potatoes. Its 
chief manufacturing is the production of tex- 
tiles, leather goods, pulp and paper products. 


New Hampshire was the first state to 
declare its independence from Great Britain 
and to adopt a constitution. Mt. Washington 
has recorded some of the world’s strongest 
wind velocities, the last recording of record 
proportions being registered at 231 miles per 
hour. The state also has the largest legislative 
body; it varies from 350 to 400. 


With 1,300 lakes and good climate for both 
winter sports and summer vacations, the 
state is highly popular as a resort area. 

Martin Pring, an Englishman, was probably 
the first white man to see the state in 1603. 


NEW JERSEY 
Capital: Trenton. 
Governor; Alfred E. Driscoll (Rep., 1954). 


Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 18, 1787 (3). 
Present constitution adopted: 1947. 
Motto; Liberty and prosperity. 
State flower: Purple violet (1913). 
State bird: Eastern goldfinch (1935). 
State tree: Red oak (1950). 
tate colors: Blue and gold. 
State song: None. 
Nickname: Garden State. 
Crigin of name: From the Channel island of 
Jersey. 
1940 population & (rank): 4,160,165 (9). 
1950 population & (rank): 4,835,329 (8). 
1952 estimated population: 5,103,000. 
Area & (rank): 7,836 sq. mi. (45). 


Geographic center: In Mercer Co., 5 mi. SE of 
the Siate capitol. 

Number of counties: 21. 

Largest cities: Newark (438,776); Jersey City 
(299,017); Paterson (139,336); Trenton 
(128,009); Camden (124,555). 

State forests: 10 (60,327 ac.). 

State parks: 21 (18,188 ac.). 

State general revenue (1951-52): $339,879,225. 

State general expenditure (1951-52): $325,525,997. 


New Jersey is one of America’s major in- 
dustrial centers. Its more than 12,000 fac- 
tories and workshops employ 323 classifica- 
tions of labor. The greatest single industry 
is chemicals, and it is one of the foremost 
research centers of the world. It ranks sev- 
enth in value of goods added by manufac- 
ture, amounting to $5,310,912,000 in 1951. 


Nearly 36% of the land area is devoted to 
agriculture. It rates high in practically all 
garden vegetables. Among its fruit crops are 
the famous cultivated blueberries, which 
originated in New Jersey. The poultry indus- 
try is one of the principal phases of the 
state’s agriculture, and dairying occupies a 
prominent place. The farm value of New Jer- 
sey agricultural products in 1952 amounted 
to $391,500,000. 


The oldest U. S. highway of any length 
was built in Sussex and Warren counties in 
1650. Sandy Hook Lighthouse, built in 1764, 
is the oldest in point of service in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Near Morristown is the See- 
ing Eye Training School, where dogs are 
trained to lead the blind. 


New Jersey is a popular resort state. There 
are Over 55 beaches on its 120 miles of sea- 
shore from Sandy Hook to Cape May. There 
are Over 1,400 miles of trout streams. Lakes 
and ponds total over 800. New Jersey’s travel- 
industry income is over $1 billion a year. 


Verrazano, a Florentine sailor, is believed 
to have been the first white man to see New 
Jersey. It was settled by the Dutch in 1618. 


NEW MEXICO 


Capital: Santa Fe. 

Governor: Edwin L. Mechem (Rep., 1955). 

Organized as territory: Sept. 9, 1850. 

Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 6, 1912 (47). 

Present constitution adopted: 1912: 

Motto: Crescit eundo (It grows as it goes). 

State flower: Yucca (1927). 

State tree: Pifion (1949). 

State bird: Road runner (1949). 

State colors: Flaming red and golden orange 
(1915). 

State song: ‘“O, Fair New Mexico” (1916). 

Nicknames: Land of Enchantment; Sunshine 
State. 

Origin of name: From the country of Mexico. 

1949 population & (rank): 531,818 (42). 

{950 population & (rank): 681,187 (39). 

{952 estimated population: 725,000. 

Area & (rank): 121,666 sq. mi. (4). 

Geographic center: In Torrance Co., 12 mi. W 
of S of Willard. 

Number of counties: 32. 

Largest cities: Albuquerque (96,815); 
Fe (27,998); Roswell (25,738); 
(17,975); Clovis (17,318). 


Santa 
Carlsbad 


4 
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State forests: None. 

State parks: 6 (16,018 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950): $79,545,000. ; 
State general expenditure (1950): $79,519,000 


Bilingual New Mexico is the only sta 
where both English and Spanish are 2 
cepted as official languages. The two cultur 
of this state give it a picturesqueness thi 
attracts many tourists. Mining and the ral 
ing of cattle and crops provide the sta 
chief interests. Irrigation is vital. 


The state contains the largest Ind 
reservation in the U. S. with over 16,000,0 
acres, habitated by the Navajo tribe. 
Apaches and Utes live in three other rese 
vations in this state (the Jicarilla Apach 
at Horse Lake; the Mescalero Apache, nor 
east of Alamogordo; the Navajo, in San Jua 
and McKinley counties; and the Souther 
Ute, in the northern part of San J 
County). Carlsbad Caverns, the largest 
the world, attract many visitors annuall 
The highest golf course in the world, ov 
9,000 feet above sea level, is near Alamogord 


The state’s dry and healthful climat 
makes it a great recuperative mecca fo 
tuberculars, Santa Fe, the oldest seat 
government in the U. S., was founded by th 
Spaniards in 1609-10. 


Los Alamos is the site of an atomic-boml 
laboratory. The first atomic explosion f 
history was at the Alamogordo air base. 


NEW YORK 
Capital: Albany. 
Governor: Thomas E. Dewey (Rep., 1955). 
Entered Union & (rank): July 26, 1788 (11) 
Present constitution adopted: 1777 (last revise 
1938). 
Motto: Excelsior (Ever Upward). 
State flower: Rose (unofficial) . 
State tree: Sugar maple (unofficial) . 
State bird: Bluebird (unofficial). 
State song: None. 
Nickname: Empire State. , 
Origin of name: In honor of the English Duk 
of York. 
1940 population & (rank): 13,479,142 (1). 
1950 population & (rank): 14,830,192 (1). 
1952 estimated population: 15,179,000. 
Area & (rank): 49,576 sq. mi. (29). d 
Geographic center: In Madison Co., 6 mi. E of 
S of Oneida. 
Number of counties: 62. 
Largest cities: New York (7,891,957); Buffalo 
(580,132); Rochester (332,488); Syracus 
(220,583); Yonkers (152,798). 
State Forest Preserves: Adirondacks, 2,177,702 
ac.; Catskills, 232,423 ac. 
State parks: 79 (188,244 ac.). L 
State general revenue (1953): $1,074,842,979.03. 
State general expenditure (1953): $1,053,597, 
843.78. 


New York, with the great metropolis of 
New York City, is the spectacular nerve 
center of the nation. It leads in population, 
manufacturing, foreign trade, commercii 
and financial transactions, book and maga: 
zine publishing, theatrical production and 
host of other fields. 


New York City is not only a national bu 


ternational leader. It is the busiest 
port in the world; its airport at La 
jardia Field was the world’s largest com- 
srcial airport until supplemented by the 
lewild Field. First in manufacturing since 
24, the city today has a gigantic clothing 
d fur industry and also makes chemicals, 
ints, drugs, machinery, paper, wood and 
ktile products and houses the tallest build- 
2s in the world. Nearly all the rest of the 
ste’s Manufacturing is done along the Hud- 
1 River north to Albany and through the 
shawk Valley and central New York to 
ffalo. It includes planes, auto bodies and 
rts, washing machines, typewriters, pho- 
sraphic and optical equipment, shirts and 
ur. Dairying, truck gardening, and the 
Sing of potatoes, onions and cabbage keep 
=> New York farmer prosperous. Wine- 
sking is a major industry in the state. 


New York’s extremely rapid commercial 
Iwth may be partly attributed to Gover- 
r De Witt Clinton who pushed through 
S construction of the Erie Canal (Buffalo 
Albany) which was formally opened in 
5. The canal was the first of the great 
mm-made waterways of the U. S. 


The state leads the nation and the world 
a tourist attraction. The convention and 
irist business is the state’s fifth greatest 
irce of income and the famous resort areas 
state in and around Lakes Champlain and 
orge abound in winter sports. 


“or a short time, New York City was the 
S. Capital and George Washington was 
uugurated there as the first President on 
mi, 30; 1789. It is a key state in any 
tional election, and so significant in the 
> of the country that any Governor is 
ely to become a presidential possibility. 
Tenry Hudson explored New York in 
9 in his trip up the river later named in 
; honor. On the basis of his explorations, 
> Dutch bought the island of Manhattan 
» $24 from the Indians in 1626. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


pital: Raleigh. 

jernor: William B. Umstead (Dem., 1957). 

tered Union & (rank): Nov. 21, 1789 (12). 

eded from Union: May 20, 1861. 

entered Union: July 20, 1868. 

sent constitution adopted: 1876. 

tto: Esse quam videri (To be rather than 

oO seem). 

te flower: Dogwood (1941). 

te bird: Cardinal (1943). 

te song: “The Old North State” (1927), 

te colors: red and blue (1945). 

kname: Tarheel State. 

gin of name: In honor of Charles I of Eng- 

and. 

0 population & (rank): 3,571,623 (11). 

0 population & (rank): 4,061,929 (10). 

2 estimated population: 4,180,000. 

a & (rank): 52,712 sq. mi. (27). 

graphic center: In Chatham Co., 10 mi, 

IW of Sanford. 

nber of counties: 100. 

gest cities (1950 Census): Charlotte (134,- 

42); Winston-Salem (87,811); Greensboro 

74,389); Durham (71,311); Raleigh (65,679). 
sooliso 8 \si 


, 


State forests: 1. 4 

State parks: 12 (17,568 ac.). 

State revenue (all funds) (1952-53): $294,600,- 
890. 

State expenditure (all funds) (1952-53): $291,- 
797,207. 


North Carolina is the nation’s largest to- 
bacconist and textile producer. It holds first 
place in the Southeast in population and 
in the value of its industrial and agricultural 
production. This production is highly diver- 
sified, with furniture, chemicals and paper 
constituting enormous industries. Tobacco, 
corn, cotton, hay, peanuts and truck and 
vegetable crops are of major importance. 

The state leads the South in social and 
economic reforms. Its educational pay scale 
is the same for white and Negro teachers. 
Its school-bus system is the world’s largest. 

There are 23 state and national parks and 
forests, including the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park and the Blue Ridge 
Parkway. Mt. Mitchell, on the Parkway near 
Asheville, is the highest mountain in the 
Eastern U.S. (6,684 ft. above sea level). 

The largest military reservation in the 
U. S. (Fort Bragg) and the largest Marine 
amphibious training base (Camp LeJeune) 
are in North Carolina. 

The first English colony in America was 
established on Roanoke Island in 1585. Vir- 
ginia Dare, born there in 1587, was the first 
child of English parentage born in America. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Capital: Bismarck. 

Governor: C. Norman Brunsdale (Rep., 1955). 

Organized as territory: Mar. 2, 1861. 

Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 2, 1889 (39). 

Present constitution adopted: 1889. 

Motto: Liberty and union, now and forever: 
one and inseparable. 

State flower: Wild prairie rose (1907). 

State tree: American elm (1947). 

State bird: Western meadow lark (1947). 

State song: ‘‘North Dakota Hymn” (1947). 

Nickname: Flickertail State. 

Origin of name: From the Dakotah tribe, 
meaning “allies.” 

1940 population & (rank): 641,935 (39). 

{950 population & (rank): 619,636 (41). 

1952 estimated population: 600,000. 

Area & (rank): 70,665 sq. mi. (16). 

Geographic center: In Sheridan Co., 5 mi, SW 
of McClusky. 

Number of counties: 53. 

Largest cities: Fargo (38,256); Grand Forks 
(26,836); Minot (22,032); Bismarck (18,- 
640); Jamestown (10,697). 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 5 (2,981 ac.). 

State collections (1952): $77,797,996. 

State disbursements (1952): $71,797,379. 


North Dakota, politically progressive, 
operates the only state-owned bank, flour 
mill and grain elevator in the nation. The 
state owes its main activity to agriculture 
with over 87 per cent of its acreage devoted 
to the growth of barley, wheat, rye, Oats. 
Most of its manufacturing consists of dairy 
products. 


“ae pedicsed in the Missouri Valley. 
“Number One Northern Hard,” a wheat 
rst grown in this state, still brings 
“emium prices for its excellence of quality. 
- The completion of Garrison Dam on the 
“Missouri River will result in extensive irriga- 
jon and the production of 400,000 kw. of 
‘ ctricity for use in the Missouri Basin 
rens, 
oA 1951, oil was discovered near Tioga by 
e Amerada Petroleum Corp. Geologists be- 
jave that the state holds two-thirds of our 
ignite. 
- The geographic center of the North Amer- 
ican. continent is located in Pierce County, 
itude 48°10'N, longitude 100°10’'W. 
A French trader in furs, Verendrye, entered 
he state from Canada in 17°" 


OHIO 

; Columbus. 

: Frank J. Lausche (Dem., 1955). 

Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 1, 1803 (17). 

Present constitution adopted: 1851. 

Motto: Imperium in imperio (An empire 

' within an empire) (unofficial). 

State flower: Scarlet carnation (1904). 

State bird: Cardinal (1933). 

State song: None. 

Nickname: Buckeye State. 

- Ovigin of name: From an TfIroquoian word 
meaning ‘great river.” 

1640 population & (rank): 

{950 population & (rank): 

(952 estimated population: 8,174,000. 

Area & (rank): 41,222 sq. mi. (34). 

Geosraphic center: In Delaware Co., 
N of Columbus. 

Number of counties: 88. 

Largest cities: Cleveland (914,808); Cincinnati 
(503,998); Columbus (375,901); Toledo 
(303,616); Akron (274,605). 

State forests: 20 (145,281 ac.). 

State parks: 55 (22,074 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950): $662,862,301. 

State general expenditure (1950): $695,534,112. 


With vast coal and oil fields on the one 
hand, with Great Lakes iron ore close by on 
the other, Ohio automatically developed 
into one of the nation’s greatest industrial 
states. The vast and varied factory output 
of its cities runs from wire, nails, nuts, bolts, 
paper, radios, cash registers, golf clubs, 
refrigerators to motors of all kinds and 
sizes. Cleveland is one of the world’s largest 
handlers of iron ore. Toledo is the nation’s 
largest shipper of coal. Akron makes most 
of the automobile tires that are used in the 
United States. 

Ohio’s thousands of factories almost over- 
shadow its importance in two other basic 
iuidustries—mining and agriculture. Its fer- 
tile soil produces soy beans, corn, wheat, 
grapes and tobacco. Dairying and greenhouse 
products are important. Mining is centered 
in coal, oil, sand, gravel and clay. 

Ohio has sent to the White House eight 
men, six of whom were elected from that 
state and two of whom were born in Ohio 
but elected from other states. 


6,907,612 (4). 
7,946,627 (5). 


25 mi. 


ihe Obie" Rayer tran 


the area for the French, 
grants of the British Kings. 


OKLAHOMA 


Capital: Oklahoma City. 

Governer: Johnston Murray (Dem., 1955). 

Organized as territory: May 2, 1890. 

Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 16, 1907 (46) 

Prosent constitution adopted: 1907. 7 

Motte: Labor omnia vincit (Labor conq 
all things). 

State flower: Mistletoe (1893). 

State tree: Redbud (1937). 

State bird: Scissor-tailed Flycatcher (1951). 

State colors: Green and white (1915).. 

State song: “Oklahoma” (Rodgers-Hamme} 
stein) (1953). 4 

Nickname: Sooner State. 

Origin of name: From two Choctaw India 
words meaning “red people.” 

1940 population & (rank): 2,336,434 (22). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,233,351 (25). 

1952 estimated population: 2,265,000. 

Area & (rank): 69,919 sq. mi. (17). 

Geographie center: In Oklahoma Co., 8 mi. 
of Oklahoma City. 

Number of counties: 77. 

Largest cities: Oklahoma City (243,504) ; 
(182,740); Muskogee (37,289); Enid (36 
017); Lawton (34,757). 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 10 (55,047 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950): $246,752,772. 

State general expenditure (1950): $235,953,358. 


Oil has made Oklahoma a rich state an 
Tulsa one of the world’s wealthiest citi¢ 
per capita. The smelting of zinc, oil refinin 
meat packing and flour milling are its ¢ 
factory industries. Wheat, corn, oats, cottol 
sorghums and potatoes are its agricultur 
crops of chief importance. 

In 1834, Oklahoma was set aside as India 
Territory. It remained so until Apr. 22, 1889 
when the first opening to homestead settle 
ment occurred. On that one day, 50,000 peopl 
swarmed in, aid the term “sooners’” wa 
born to apply to those who had sneaked into 
the state sooner than the noon deadline. J 
series of land openings by “runs” and lot 
teries extended through 1901, and sales b 
sealed bid of remaining lands were held if 
1906 and 1910. 4 

Oklahoma has about one-third of the tota Bu 
Indian population of the U. S.—110,864, a¢ 
cording to a 1945 report of the Bureau @& 
Indian Affairs. This figure included onl 
adults of one-half or more Indian blood 

The state is one of the two in the natiorz 
(the other is Mississippi) which prohibits he 
sale of hard liquor. 

Coronado entered Oklahoma in 1541 whil 
searching for the mythical city of Quivira. 


OREGON 
Capital: Salem. 
Governor: Paul L. Patterson (Rep., 1955). 
Organized as territory: Aug. 13, 1848. i 
Entered Union & (rank): Feb. 14, 1859 (33). 
Present constitution adopted: 1859. 


aa 


: The Union (unofficial). 
flower: Oregon grape (1899). 

tree: Douglas fir (1939). 

@ bird: Western meadow lark (1927). 
song: “Oregon, My Oregon” (1927). 
=Name: Beaver State. 

in of name: Unknown. However, it is gen- 
‘ally accepted that the name, first used 
7 Jonathan Carver in 1778, was taken 
om the writings of Maj. Robert Rogers, 
1 English army Officer. 

) population & (rank): 1,089,684 (34). 

} population & (rank): 1,521,341 (32). 

_ estimated population: 1,594,000. 

2 & (rank): 96,981 sq. mi. (9). 

graphic center: In Crook Co., 25 mi. E of S 
- Prineville. 

aber of counties: 36. 

yest cities: Portland (373,628); Salem (43,- 
0); Eugene (35,879); Medford (17,305); 
Wvallis (16,207). 

® forests: 720,000 ac. in 14 counties. 

® parks: 153 (69,000 ac.). 

© general revenue (1952): $180,372,000. 

® general expenditure (1952): $212,863,000. 


regon, with the greatest U. S. reserve 
standing timber, lives on its lumber and 
culture. Its salmon fishing industry, cen- 
d at Astoria at the mouth of the Colum- 
River, is one of the world’s largest. The 
e leads in growing peppermint, holly, 
>, berries and several seed crops and also 
=s hops, fruit, livestock, dairy products, 
3, wheat, hay, oats and potatoes. Mer- 
7, chromite and antimony are mined in 
zon. 

regon’s coast is lush and green with 
vy rainfall. Factories produce lumber and 
i products, flour, textiles and machinery. 
ynneville Dam lies between Oregon and 
hington and helps make the state a great 
ce of electric power. Oregon was the 
of the far-Western states to be settled 
1out the help of a major gold rush. 

1e first white men to see Oregon were 
tiards who sailed up the coast from 
ico in 1543. However, it is believed that 
first white men to enter Oregon were 
1 the ship of Capt. Robert Gray in 1788. 


PENNS YLVANIA 


tal: Harrisburg. 

tnor: John S. Fine (Rep., 1955). 

red Union & (rank): Dec. 12, 1787 (2). 
ent constitution adopted: 1874. 

0: Virtue, liberty and independence. 

» flower: Mountain laurel (1933). 

) tree: Hemlock (1931). 

y bird: Ruffed grouse (1931). 

y colors: Blue and gold. 

) song: None. 

name: Keystone State. 

n of name: In honor of Adm. Sir William 
nn, father of William Penn. It means 
enn’s Woodland.” 

population & (rank): 9,900,180 (2). 
population & (rank): 10,498,012 (3). 
estimated population: 10,667,000. 

& (rank): 45,333 sq. mi. (32). 

raphie center: In Center Co., 2 1/2 mi. SW 
Bellefonte. 

per of counties: 67. 


Largest cities: Philadelphia (2,071,605); Pitts- 
burgh (676,806); Erie (130,803); Scranton 
(125,536); Reading (109,320). 

State forests: 23 (1,798,883 ac.). 

State parks: 109 (103,987 ac.). 

State general fund receipts (1951-52): $490,163,- 
548.77. : 

State general fund expenditures (1951-52) : $493,- 

134,263.56. 


From the steel mills of Pittsburgh through 
the mid-state coal mines and oil wells to 
the shipyards and factories of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania bristles with heavy industry. 
Iron and steel are the state’s trademarks. 
Today about half of U. S. iron and steel is 
made in the Pittsburgh area. Electrical ma- 
chinery, textiles, boilers, engines, knit goods, 
locomotives, wire, trucks, buses, silk prod- 
ucts, blast furnaces and other heavy prod- 
ucts are made in the countless factories of 
this state. Philadelphia is the second busiest 
port in the U. S. and was the third 
largest city in population in 1950. Pennsyl- 
vania contains virtually all the U. S. an- 
thracite (hard coal) deposits. As a farmer 
the state stands high in buckwheat, to- 
bacco, apples, potatoes, corn, wheat, barley, 
hay and peaches. 


Pennsylvania is rich in historical lore. 
Philadelphia was the seat of the federal 
government almost continuously from 1776 
until 1800, and there the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed and the Constitution 
drawn up. Valley Forge, of the Revolution, 
and Gettysburg, the turning-point of the 
Civil War, are both in Pennsylvania. The 
Liberty Bell stands in Independence Square 
in Philadelphia. 


Henry Hudson sailed into Delaware Bay in 
1609, following his trip up the Hudson River. 
In 1681, William Penn, the Quaker, founded 
its first colony. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Capital: Providence. 

Governor: Dennis J. Roberts (Dem., 1955). 

Entered Union & (rank): May 29, 1790 (13). 

Present constitution adopted: 1843. 

Motto: Hope. 

State flower: Violet (unofficial). 

State tree: Maple (unofficial). 

State bird: Bobwhite (unofficial). 

State colors: Blue, white and gold (in state 
flag). 

Song: “Rhode Island” (1946). 

Nickname: Little Rhody. 

Origin of name: From the Greek island of 
Rhodes. 

1940 population & (rank): 731,346 (36). 

1950 population & (rank): 791,896 (36). 

1952 estimated population: 817,000. 

Area & (rank): 1,214 sq. mi. (48). 

Geographie center: In Kent Co., 2.8 mi. S. by 
W. of Crompton. 

Number of counties: 5. 

Largest cities: Providence (248,674); Paw- 
tucket (81,436); Cranston (55,060); Woon- 
socket (50,211); Warwick (43,028). 

State forests: 9 (15,600 ac.). 

State parks: 11 (5,700 ac.). 

State general revenue (1952): $62,855,848.53. 

State general expenditure (1952): $58,649,215.09. 


CS lS nse os er 


ry 
Bustcne’, Providence and Woonsocket. 


B land (bw would ft inte 
0 times), with the greatest density 


‘of population barring the District of Colum- 


oasts the highest proportion of indus- 
workers of all the states. Leading indus- 
is textiles, largely concentrated in Paw- 


ewelry centers, and is important in the pro- 
ction of machinery and metal products. 
With more than eight-tenths of the pop- 
ation living in urban areas, adjacent parts 
of the state are interesied in dairying, poultry 
and truck farming. Potatoes, corn, apples, 
oats and hay lead the crop list. Of the state’s 
land area, about one-seventh is farm crop- 
and and open pasture; two-thirds is forested. 


' Newport is the site of the Naval War Col- 
lege and was long a show place for the 
luxurious summer homes built by some of 


- New York’s wealthiest people. The U. S. Na- 
val Air Station is at Quonset in the town of 
_ Worth Kingstown. 


Roger Williams founded Frovidence, and 


subsequently Rhode Island, in 1636 after he 


had been banished from Massachusetts for 
nonconformance to religious doctrine. Wil- 
liam Blackstone, a fugitive from Massachu- 
setts, is reputed to have settled in what is 
now Cumberland, before this date. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Capital: Columbia. 

Governor: James I". Byrnes (Dem., 1955). 

Entered Union & (rank): May 23, 1788 (8). 

Secedod from Union: Dec. 20, 1860. 

Re-entered Union: July 18, 1868. 

Prosent constitution adopted: 1895. 

Mottoes: Animus opibusque parati (Prepared 
in minds and resources) and Dum spiro 
spero (While I breathe, I hope). 

State flower: Carolina yellow jessamine (1924). 

State tree: Palmetto tree (1939). 

State bird: Carolina wren (1948). 

State song: “Carolina” (1911). 

Nickname: Palmetto State. 

Origin of name: Same as for North Carolina. 

1940 population & (rank): 1,899,804 (26). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,117,027 (27). 

1952 estimated population: 2,130,000. 

Area & (rank): 31,055 sq. mi. (39). 

Geographic center: In Richland Co., 13 mi. SE 
of Columbia. 

Number of counties: 46. 

Largest cities: Columbia (86,914); Charleston 
(70,174); Greenville (58,161); Spartanburg 
(36,795); Rock Hill (24,502). 

State forests: 4 (123,000 ac.). 

State parks: 22 (46,000 ac.). 

State total revenue (1951-52): $158,075,000. 

State general expenditure (1951-52): $150,386,210. 


Once primarily agricultural, South Caro- 
lina has built so many big cotton textile 
mills that today the state’s factories double 
the output of its farms in cash value. Agri- 
culture has not, however, been completely 
replaced and today its chief crops are cot- 
ton, tobacco, peaches, corn, hay, oats, sweet 
potatoes and peanuts which are enhanced 
by the recent development of modern soil- 
conservation metheds. Charleston, the busi- 


Civil War hostilities were started 
state at Charleston, when, on April 
South Carclina men bombarded and ca 
Fort Sumter. In Charleston harbor ey ‘ 
submarine was used in warfare. 

Vasquez de Ayilon, who came from Sar 
Domingo with about 500 settlers in 
made the first attempt to colonize this st 
but the expedition was later wiped ou 
Indians. In succeeding years, Spanish: 
tempts were successful. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Capital: Pierre. 
Governor: Sigurd Anderson (Rep., 1955). ~ 
Organized as territory: Mar. 2, 1861. 4 
Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 2, 1889 (40). 4 
Present constitution adopted: 1889. q 
Motto: Under God the people rule. 
State flower: American pasqueflower (190% 
State tree: Black Hills spruce (1947). 
State bird: Ring-necked pheasant (1943). — 
State animal: Coyote (1949). 
State colors: Blue and gold (in state flag) ¥ 
State song: “Hail! South Dakota” (1943). 
Nicknames: Sunshine State; Coyote State. 
Origin of name: Same as for North Dakota, 
1940 population & (rank): 642,961 (38). 
1950 population & (rank): 652,740 (40). 
1952 estimated population: 664,000. 
Area & (rank): 77,047 sq. mi. (15). : 
Geographic center: In Hughes Co., 8 mi. | 
of Pierre. 
Number of counties: 68. 
Largest cities: Sioux Falls (52,696); Rapid Ci 
(25,310); Aberdeen (21,051); Huron (13 
788); Watertown (12,699). 
State forests: 4 (84,000 ac.). 
State parks: 38 (132,000 ac.). 
State general revenue (1952): $73,503,775.71. 
State general expenditure (1952): $72,802,615.5 


Seventy-five per cent of the population | 
South Dakota is actively interested in agr 
culture. Its leading crops are rye, barley, o 
corn, wheat. Cattle raising and dairying a 
its stronger industries. The richest U. S. go 
mine, the Homestake, is at Lead. by . 

The Black Hills, a great tourist attrac 
tion, are the highest mountains east of th 
Rockies. Mt. Rushmore, in this group, 
celebrated for the likenesses of Washin 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roos 
velt, which were carved in stone by the 
Gutzon Borglum. The Badlands offer vel 
scenic masses of bare rock and clay 
relieved by any vegetation. It was in a! 
state that the Sioux Indians, angered at ib 
influx of the white men who were seardk 
ing for gold, started the hostilities whid 
ended in Custer’s Massacre, on June 2 
1876, in Montana. 


The French trader, Verendrye, enteré 
this state {n 1743, when he came down fror 
Canada looking for a western ocean 


TENNESSEE 
Capital: Nashville. 
Governor: Frank G. Clement (Dem., 1955). 


Entered Union & (rank): June 1, 1796 (16). 
Seceded from Union: June 24, 1862. 


3 

ntered Union: July 24, 1866. 
t eonstitution adepted: 1870. 

tte: Agriculture, commerce. 

te flower: Iris (1933). 

te tree: Tulip poplar (1947). 

te bird: Mockingbird (1933). 

mgs: ‘My Homeland, Tennessee” (1925) 

-nd “When It’s Iris Time in Tennessee” 

1935). 

-kname: Volunteer State. 

gin of name: From the name of the an- 

‘lent capital of the Cherokee tribe. 

0 population & (rank): 2,915,841 (15). 

0 population & (rank): 3,291,718 (16). 

2 estimated population: 3,257,000. 

ra & (rank): 42,246 sq. mi. (33). 

sgraphic center: In Rutherford Co., 5 mi. NE 

‘£ Murfreesboro. 

mber of counties: 95. 

‘gest cities: Memphis (396,000); Nashville 
174,307); Chattanooga (131,041); Knoxville 
124,769); Jackson (30,207). 

te forests: 9 (71,272 ac.). 

te parks: 15 (126,625 ac.). 

te general revenue (1951-52): $243,600,000. 

te general expenditure (1950): $242,600,000. 


‘ennessee won world prominence in 1945, 
the atom bomb was made possible by the 
oton Engineer Works at Oak Ridge. 
‘he state is now predominately industrial, 
h production including chemicals, foods, 
tiles, virgin aluminum, books, shoes, 
xer, machinery and electrical equipment. 
leral products include phosphates, zinc, 
h-grade pottery clay, coal and marble. 
inessee’s agricultural production includes 
‘stock, cotton, tobacco, dairy products, 
ultry, eggs and corn. 
‘ennessee is the home of TVA which oper- 
5s 27 dams and distributes power from 8 
ers. Benefits of flood control, navigation 
i electrical power reach into 6 other 
tes (Kentucky, Alabama, North Carolina, 
regia, Virginia, and Mississippi). The Ten- 
see River, already the most completely 
d major river in the world, is insufficient 
supply energy needs, and the power sys- 
1 is being doubled by use of steam gen- 
ting plants. 
‘he Battle of Shiloh was fought in this 
fe during the Civil War, and the fight- 
on Lookout Mountain was called ‘‘The 
tle above the clouds.” 
fernando de Soto entered the state in 1541. 


TEXAS 


ital: Austin. 

ernor: Allan Shivers (Dem., 1955). 

ered Union & (rank): Dec. 29, 1845 (28). 
aded from Union: Mar. 2, 1861. 
entered Union: Mar. 30, 1870. 

sent constitution adopted: 1876. 
to: Friendship. 

‘e flower: Bluebonnet (1901). 
e tree: Pecan (1919). 

e bird: Mockingbird (1927). 

6 song: ‘‘Texas, Our Texas” 
cjame: Lone Star State. 

in of name: From an Indian word mean- 
ig “friends.” 

j population & (rank): 6,414,824 (6). 

) population & (rank): 17,711,194 (6). 


(1930). 


1952 estimated population: 8,189,000. 


Area & (rank): 267,339 sq. mi. (1). 

Geographie center: In McCulloch Co., 15 mi. NE 
of Brady. 

Number of counties: 254. 

Largest cities: Houston (596,163); Dallas (434,- 
462); San Antonio (408,442); Fort Worth 
(278,778); Austin (132,459). 

State forests: 5 (6,510 ac.). 

State parks: 49. 

State general revenue (1951-52): $689,323,610.03. 

State general expenditure (1951-52): $617,210,- 
759.40. 


Big, sprawling, vigorous Texas, compris- 
ing one-twelfth of the entire area of the 
United States, is the richest political sub- 
division in the world with the possible ex- 
ception of the Russian Ukraine, and is the 
only state that may, by Congressional stat- 
ute, divide into five parts if it so desires. 
There is very little possibility of this ever 
being done because Texas and Texans live 
by its bigness. Texas is a natural leader in 
oil, natural gas, cotton, cattle, helium, sul- 
fur, sheep, wool, onions and turkeys. 

The distance from El Paso to Beaumont 
is a greater distance than from New York 
to Chicago. Texas supports possibly the most 
ardent local enthusiasts in the nation, who 
are always quick to boast of her. 

Amarillo has the only U. S. helium plant; 
over the Neches River, at Port Arthur, 1s 
the most elevated highway bridge in the 
world. In Pecos County is the deepest hole 
in the world—an oil well of 15,279 feet. 

Cabeza de Vaca explored the state in 1528 
Since 1685, it has been under the jurisdiction 
of 6 separate governments: those of France, 
Spain, Mexico, the Republic of Texas, the 
Confederacy and the United States. 


UTAH 


Capital: Salt Lake City. 

Governor: J. Bracken Lee (Rep., 1955). 

Organized as territory: Sept. 9, 1850. 

Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 4, 1896 (45). 

Present constitution adopted: 1896. 

Motto: Industry. 

State flower: Sego lily (1911). 

State tree: Blue spruce (1933). 

State bird: Seagull (unofficial). 

State emblem: Beehive. 

State song: “Utah, We Love Thee.” 

Nickname: Beehive State. 

Origin of name: From the Ute tribe, mean- 
ing “people of the mountains.” 

1940 population & (rank): 550,310 (41). 

1950 population & (rank): 688,862 (38). 

1952 estimated population: 737,000. 

Area & (rank): 84,916 sq. mi. (10). 

Geographic center: In Sanpete Co., 3 mi. N of 
Manti. 

Number of eounties: 29. 

Largest cities: Salt Lake City (182,121); Ogden 
(57,112); Provo (28,937); Logan (16,832); 
Murray (9,006). 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 3 (10 ac.). 

State general revenue (1951): $89,679,978.82. 

State general expenditure (1951): $86,782,876.45. 


Utah, rich in natural resources, has long 
been recognized for its copper, gold, silver, 


Kr 


OF eee 


and wheat. Various garden crops, 
beans, peas and tomatoes, and fruits, such 


ments necessary for the manufacture of 
steel; iron, lime, dolomite, fluorspar, manga- 


nese and coal for coking. Uranium mining 


thas recently become a major industry. The 
state is also developing an oil industry, and 
this resource may become a major factor in 
Utah’s economy. 

Utah’s crops requiring extensive irrigation 
include sugar beets, potatoes, hay, onions 
such as 


as pears, peaches, apples and apricots, make 
up an ever-growing industry. Eggs and com- 
mercial poultry are also among the products 
of Utah. 

Brigham Young led the Mormons into the 
area in 1847. Six times in the next forty 
years, the area applied for statehood and 


was refused because polygamy was practiced. 


In 1896, when polygamy was abandoned by 
the Mormon Church, Utah was admitted 
into the Union. 

Great Salt Lake, lying in the north cen- 
tral area, has long been a world wonder. 
It has no known outlet, and its salt content 
is about six times that of the ocean. 

Spanish explorers in 1540 were probably 
the first whites in the area. 


VERMONT 


Capital: Montpelier. 

Governor: Lee E. Emerson (Rep., 1955). 

Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 4, 1791 (14). 

Present constitution adopted: 1793. 

Motto: Vermont—freedom and unity. 

State flower: Red clover (1894). 

State tree: Sugar maple (1949). 

State bird: Hermit thrush (1941). 

State song: “Hail to Vermont” (1937). 

Nickname: Green Mountain State. 

Origin of name: From the French, meaning 
“ereen mountain.” 

1940 population & (rank): 359,231 (46). 

1950 population & (rank): 377,747 (45). 

1952 estimated population: 372,000. 

Area & (rank): 9,609 sq. mi. (42). 

Geographic center: In Washington Co., 3 mi. 
E of Roxbury. 

Number of counties: 14. 

Largest cities: Burlington (33,155); Rutland 
(17,659); Barre (10,922); Montpelier (8,599) ; 
St. Albans (8,552). 

State forests: 24 (68,936 ac.). 

State parks: 21 (6,226 ac.). 

State general revenue (1952): $43,306,184. 

State general expenditure (1952): $38,726,214. 


Vermont, the only New England state 
without a seacoast (and the last to be 
settled because of this), is a U. S. leader in 
the production of maple syrup and asbestos 
and sometimes the leader in marble and 
granite. In ratio to population, it keeps 
more dairy cows than any other state. 
Vermont’s soil is devoted to dairying, truck 
farming and fruit growing, its rugged area 
precluding extensive farming. This same 
quality, however, along with a bracing dry 
climate, makes ,.the state popular as a sum- 
mer resort and as a center of winter sports. 
Two-thirds of thé totel land area of the 
state is classified as forest land. 


jJead and zinc. Also, it produces all the ele- | 


4 rn ee 

From 1777 to 1791, Vermont was ¢ 
pendent republic with all national p 
sites and then was the first state after 
original thirteen to join the Union. It w 
also the first state to forbid slavery. Ve 
mont has been Republican since 1856; on 
Georgia on the Democratic side ties thi 
record for consistency. 

Samuel de Champlain, in 1609, was f 
first white man to see the state. j 


VIRGINIA 


Capital: Richmond. ! 
Governor: John S. Battle (Dem., 1954). __ 
Entered Union & (rank): June 25, 1788 (10 
Seceded from Union: Apr. 17, 1861. 
Re-entered Union: Jan. 27, 1870. 
Present constitution adopted: 1902. ’ 
Motto: Sic semper tyrannis (Thus alway 
to tyrants). 
State flower: American dogwood (1918). — 
State bird: Cardinal. : 
State song: ‘““Carry Me Back to Old Virginny’ 
(1940). 
Nicknames: 
State. 
Origin of name: In honor of Elizabeth, “‘V: 
gin Queen” of England. 
1940 population & (rank): 2,677,773 (19). 
1950 population & (rank): 3,318,680 (15). 
1952 estimated population: 3,498,000. 
Area & (rank): 40,815 sq. mi. (35). i 
Geographic center: In Appomattox Co., 11 mi 
S of E of Amherst. 7 
Number of counties: 100, plus 24 independen 
cities. : 
Largest cities: Richmond (230,310); 
(213,513); Roanoke (91,921); 
(80,039); Alexandria (61,787). 
State forests: 6 (7,010 ac.). 
State parks: 9 (19,026 ac.). 
State revenue (1952): $359,010,010. ; 
State expenditure (1952): $362,033,045. a 


Virginia is bound up with American his: 
tory. Jamestown, founded in 1607, was thi 
first permanent English settlement in North 
America; slavery was introduced in b 
state in 1619; the Revolutionary and Civ 
Wars were both ended in this state. q 

Agriculture and tobacco are Virginia 
mainstays. Apples, cotton, wheat, oats, po- 
tatoes, barley and sweet potatoes are her 
crops. Richmond makes more cigarettes 
than any other city in the world. Virginia’s 
hams are world famous. There is a sub- 
stantial livestock industry in southwest 
Virginia. Industry, particularly in the te 
tile lines, is developing rapidly. b 

Norfolk, together with Portsmouth and 
Newport News, makes up the busy Port of 
Hampton Roads. 

Monticello, home of Jefferson; Mount Ver: 
non, home of Washington; and Arlington 
National Cemetery bring visitors to this Old 
Dominion state annually. " 

Virginia is called the ‘‘Mother of Presi-= 
dents,” 8 Chief Executives having been born 


in the state. i 


The explorations of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in 1584, were responsible for the birth 
this state, which at that time included t 


entire Atlantic coast north of the Span 
settlements. 


The Old Dominion; Cava le 


Norfoli 
Portsmow 
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t WASHINGTON 
pital: Olympia. 
‘Vernor: Arthur B. Langlie (Rep., 1957). 
ganized as territory: Mar. 2, 1853. 

utered Union & (rank): Nov. 11, 1889 (42). 
esént constitution adopted: 1889. 

atto: Al-Ki (Indian word meaning Bye and 
Bye). 

ate flower: Rhododendron (1949). 

ate tree: Hemlock (1947). 

ate bird: Goldfinch (1951). 

ate colors: Green and gold (1925). 

ate song: “Washington’s Song” (1909). 
cknames: Evergreen State; Chinook State. 
igin of name: In honor of Geo. Washington. 
40 population & (rank): 1,736,191 (30). 

50 population & (rank): 2,378,963 (23). 

52 estimated population: 2,467,000. 

ea & (rank): 68,192 sq. mi. (19). 

ographic center: In Chelan Co., 10 mi. S of 
W of Wenatchee. 

smber of counties: 39. 

gest cities: Seattle (467,591); Spokane 
(161,721); Tacoma (143,673); Yakima (38,- 
486); Bellingham (34,112). 

ate forests: 2 (290,000 ac.). 

ate parks: 75 (54,594 ac.). 

ate general revenue funds (1951-52): 
531,450. 

ate general expenditure (1951-52): $291,862,- 
364, 


Washington is one of the leaders in 
mber production. Its rugged surface is rich 
stands of Douglas fir, yellow and white 
me, spruce, larch and cedar. The state’s 
her first is apples. Food and lumber prod- 
ts and a wide variety of goods flow from 
ashington factories. 

Grand Coulee Dam, built on the Columbia 
ver for power and irrigation, contains the 
Tid’s most powerful hydroelectric plant, 
th a peaking capability of producing a 
otinuous output of 2,340,000 kw. About 
% of the electric energy consumed in the 
ite is generated by water-power plants. 
w-cost power -makes Washington the 
mer of more electric lights per capita 
an any other state in the nation. 

[The Hanford Engineer Works, north of 
sco, has been set up as the world’s first 
lI-scale plant for atom bombs. 

3runo Heceta landed in 1775. 


$300,- 


WEST VIRGINIA 


pital: Charleston. 

yvernor: William C. Marland (Dem., 1957). 
tered Union & (rank): June 20, 1863 (35). 
gsent constitution adopted: 1872. 

tto: Montani semper liberi (Mountaineers 
ilways free). 

ite flower: Rhododendron (1903). 

te tree: Sugar maple (1949). 

te bird: Cardinal (1949). 

te colors: Blue and gold (unofficial) . 

fe songs: ““West Virginia, My Home Sweet 
ome” (approved 1947 as one of songs of 
tate): “West Virginia Hills” (by custom). 
kname: Mountain State. 

gin of name: Same as for Virginia. 

Q population & (rank): 1,901,974 (25). 

0 population & (rank): 2,005,552 (29). 


{952 estimated population: 1,951,000. 

Area & (rank): 24,181 sq. mi. (40). 

Geographic center: In Braxton Co., 4 mi. E of 
Sutton. ; 

Number of counties: 55. 

Largest cities: Huntington (86,353); Charles- 
ton (73,501); Wheeling (58,891); Clarksburg 
(32,014); Parkersburg (29,684). 

State forests: 9 (86,418 ac.). 

State parks: 17 (35,773 ac.). - 

State general revenue (1951-52): $88,132,142.60. 

State general expenditure (1951-52): $88,994,- 

278.47.* 

* Includes capital expenditures from surplus. 


Mountainous West Virginia is the coal 
mining leader of the nation. Geologists be- 
lieve that if all other U. S. coal mines shut 
down, West Virginia alone could supply the 
country for 250 years with its deposits of 
bituminous (soft) coal. The state also ranks 
high in natural gas, oil, quarry products 
and hardwood lumber. Cattle is the main 
product. Leading crops include wheat, corn, 
oats, hay, tobacco and fruit. 

West Virginia was created when its resi- 
dents refused to secede from the Union and 
severed itself from Virginia during the Civil 
War era. Like many mountain states, West 
Virginia has an equable climate without ex- 
tremes. White Sulphur Springs, in Green- 
brier County, is a famous health resort. 
Mountain streams give the state one of the 
highest U. S. water-power potentials. 

In 1671, Captain Thomas Batts and a party 
from eastern Virginia probably were the first 
whites to see the area. 


WISCONSIN 


Capital: Madison. 

Governor: Walter J. Kohler (Rep., 1955). 

Organized as territory: Apr. 20, 1836. 

Entered Union & (rank): May 29, 1848 (30). 

Present eonstitution adopted: 1848. 

Motte: Forward. 

State flower: Violet. 

State tree: Sugar maple. 

State bird: Robin. 

State animal: Badger. 

State song: “On Wisconsin” (unofficial). 

Nickname: Badger State. 

Origin of name: French corruption of an In- 
dian word meaning “gathering of waters.” 

1940 population & (rank): 3,137,587 (13). 

1950 population & (rank): 3,434,575 (14). 

1952 estimated population: 3,539,000. 

Area & (rank): 56,154 sq. mi. (25). 

Geographic center: In Wood Co., 9 mi. SE of 
Marshfield. 

Number of counties: 71. 

Largest cities: Milwaukee (637,392); Madison 
(96,056); Racine (71,193); Kenosha (54,- 
368); Green Bay (52,735). 

State forests: 7 (275,770 ac.). 

State parks: 30 (17,700 ac.). 

State general revenue (1952): $354,037,476. 

State general expenditure (1952): $337,095,522. 


Wisconsin is the first dairying state and 
leads in dairy cattle and the production of 
cheese and other milk products. Until some 
forty years ago, when its forests were ex- 
hausted, Wisconsin was a leader in lumber- 
ing. It has since turned its attention to 


| manufacturing. The making 
‘paper, autos, peer, machinery and furni- 
2 are its main factory interests. Cran- 


2s, hemp, oats, rye and tobacco are its 
condary agricultural pursuits. It leads the 
untry in such products as peas, corn and 
ts for canning. 


- Wisconsin pioneered in social legiaiation, 
- pro iding pensions for the blind (1907), aid 
os ») dependent children (1913) and old-age 
assistance (1925). In 1932, it was the first 
state to enact an unemployment compensa- 
tion law. In labor legislation, the state has 
also pioneered in important laws, among 
them the first workmen’s compensation law 
actually to take effect. 
- Jean Nicolet, French explorer, seeking a 
northwest passage in 1634, was the first white 
: man to see the state. 


WYOMING 


apital: Cheyenne. 

~ Governor: C. J. “Doc” Rogers (Rep., 1955). 
‘Organized as territory: July 25, 1868. 

Entered Union & (rank): July 10, 1890 (44). 

Present constitution adopted: 1890. 

Motto: Cedant arma togae (Let arms yield to 
the gown). 

State flower: Indian paintbrush (1917). 

State tres: Cottonwood (1947). 

State bird: Meadow lark (1927). 

- State insignia: Bucking horse (unofficial). 

- State song: “Wyoming State Song” (unoffi- 
cial). 

Special legal holiday: Arbor Day (by governor’s 
designation). 

Nickname: Equality State. 


Self-governing U. S. Territories 


ALASKA 


Capital: Juneau. 

Governor: B. Frank Heintzleman (1957). 

Organized as territory: 1912. 

Territorial flower: Forget-me-not. 

Territorial bird: Raven (unofficial). 

Territorial song: ‘“‘Alaska, My Alaska’ 
Official) . 

Origin of name: Corruption of native word 
Meaning ‘great country.” 

1939 population: 72,524. 

1950 population: 128,643. 

1953 estimated population: 156,000. 

1939-50 population change: +-77.4%. 

Area: 586,400 sq. mi. (incl. Aleutians). 

Geographic center (including islands): 
south of Fort Gibbon. 

Largest cities: Anchorage 
(5,956), Fairbanks 
(5,305), Seward (2,114). 


(un- 


95 mi. 


(11,254), 
(5,771), 


Juneau 
Ketchikan 


Alaska, the biggest and wildest of U. S. 
possessions (including the Aleutian Islands) 
was called ‘‘Seward’s Folly” in 1867, when 
that Secretary. of State arranged for its 
purchase from Russia for $7,200,000. Since 
then Alaska has returned $3,500,000,000 worth 
of products to the U.S. 


in 
MOnntatay ys 
named after the mbar V 
1940 population & (rank): 250,742 rte 
1950 population & (rank): 290,529 (47). 
1952 estimated population: 308,000. i: 
Area & (rank): 97,914 sq. mi. (8). 4 
Geographic center: In Fremont Co., 58 mi. N v 
E of Lander. 
Number of counties: 23, plus Yellowstone N 
tional Park. 
Largest cities: Cheyenne (31,935); Casper (23 
673); Laramie (15,581); Sheridan (11,500 
Rock Springs (10,857). 
State forests: None. 
State parks: 2 (1,060 ac.). F 
State general revenue (1949-50): $42,246,000. 
State general expenditure (1949-50): $41,618,00 


Wealthy in wool, cattle, oil and coz 
Wyoming was first in U. S. history to 
sure woman’s place in politics. In 1869, | 
gave women the vote and Mrs. Nellie j 
loe Ross, who held office in 1925-27, was th 
first U. S. woman governor. ’ 

Second in mean elevation to Colorad 
Wyoming has many lures for the touri 
trade, notably Yellowstone National Parl 
Cheyenne is famous for its annual “Fron 
tier Days” celebration, which brings in Vis 
itors from everywhere. One of the world; 
largest subbituminous coal fields lies nea 
Gillette. Big game hunting is good in mam 
parts of the state. ; 

Trappers in 1812 were probably the ff 
white men to settle this state, altho 
John Colter, a member of the Lewis ami 
Clark expedition, reached the northwes 
corner in 1807. 


Canned salmon is Alaska’s principal prod 
uct. It mines gold, supplies all domesticalli 
mined U. S. tin and also turns out copper 
platinum, coal, oil, gypsum, limestone ang 
marble. The Pribilof Islands, in the Bering 
Sea, are world famous as the breedin 
ground of the Alaska fur seal, which — rf 
under careful government control. Beavy 
muskrat, otter, mink and other furs 
abound. 


Mt. McKinley, in the south central part 
is 20,300 feet high, the tallest peak in Nortk 
America. With its wild interior, still parth 
unexplored, this territory is a hunter’s pare 
dise. With only one person for every flv 
square miles, Alaska is by far the most thinl 
settled of U. S. lands. Sitka was its capita 
until 1906. 


Alaska has magnificent glaciers and a 
tive volcanoes. Winter temperatures in the 
interior have been known to register 60 
below zero. However, summer temperature 
in the samme area have been recorded at 99 
above zero; and large parts of the territory, 
especially in the southeast, enjoy mild clis 
mate in both summer and winter. " 


Alaska’s Governor is appointed by the 
President to a 4-year term, and there is 
locally elected 2-house legislature The’. 


ys eactennye to the U. S. House of Repre- 
Bl roe has floor privileges but no vote 


‘The Aleutians include the following island 

roups (and major islands): Fox Islands 
Wnimak, Akutan, Unalaska, Umnak); Is- 
ands of the Four Mountains (Chuginadak, 
-agamil, Carlisle, Herbert); Andreanof Is- 
ands (Atka, Tanaga, Adak, Kanaga); Rat 
slands (Kiska, Amchitka, Semisopochnoi, 
4t); Near Islands (Agattu, Attu). In June 
942, the Japanese occupied Attu and Kiska. 
-owever, Attu was retaken by the U. S. in 
fay 1943; Kiska was evacuated by the Japa- 
ese in Aug. 1943 after extensive shelling 
md bombing of the island. 


Vitus Bering, a Dane working for the 
-ussians, and Alexei Chirikov discovered 
laska and the Aleutians in 1741. The first 
ermanent settlement was established in 1783 
m Kodiak Island. 


HAWAII 


apital: Honolulu (on Oahu). 

overnor: Samuel Wilder King (1957). 
rganized as territory: 1900. 

lotto: Ua Mau Ke Ea O Ka Aina I Ka Pono 
(The growth of the land is perpetuated by 
righteousness) . 

erritorial flower: Hibiscus. 

erritorial song: “Hawaii Ponoi’’ (unofficial). 
Ickname: Paradise of the Pacific. 

340 population: 423,300. 

350 population: 499,794. 

9440-50 population change: +18.1%. 

rea: 6,454 sq. mi. (incl. outlying islands). 
ounties: 4. 

argest cities: Honolulu (248,034), Hilo (27,- 
198), Wahiawa (8,369), Kailua-Lanikai 
(7,740), Wailuku (7,424). 


Hawaii, 2,100 miles west-southwest of San 
Francisco, is a 390-mile chain of islets and 
8 main islands—Hawaii, Kahoolawe, Maui, 
Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, Kauai, and Niihau. 
Kure (Ocean) Island, an uninhabited islet 
in the Leeward Islands, and Palmyra, in the 


Line Islands, are administratively part of 


Hawaii. 


Hawaii’s temperature is mild and the soil 
is fertile for tropical fruits and vegetables. 
Cane sugar and pineapple are its chief prod- 
ucts, approximately 75% of the world’s 
canned pineapple being produced in the 
islands. Hawaii also grows coffee, rice, cot- 
ton, bananas, nuts and potatoes. Some live- 
stock and poultry are raised. The tourist 
business is Hawaii’s fourth largest source 
of income. Approximately 85% of the island’s 
population, although racially heterogeneous, 
is native to the U.S. 


Hawaii’s highest peak, Mauna Kea, rises 
to 13,784 feet and is, in a sense, the world’s 
highest mountain since it springs from an 
ocean floor 18,000 feet below sea level. 
Kilauea, on Hawaii, is one of the world’s 
most active volcanoes. The islands have no 
snakes and their only native mammal is a 
small bat of which there are many species. 


Hawali’s Governor is appointed by the 
President to a 4-year term, and there is a 
locally elected 2-house legislature. The terri- 
tory’s delegate to the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives has floor privileges but no vote. 
Legislation is pending in Congress for the 
admission of Hawaii as a state. 

Hawaii was discovered in 1778 by Captain 
James Cook, an Englishman, who named 
it the Sandwich Islands. It was ruled by 
native monarchs until 1893, thereafter as a 
republic until 1898, when it ceded itself to 
the U. S. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


apital: San Juan. 

overnor: Luis Mufioz Marin. 
Ing: “La Borinquefa.” 
1440 population: 1,869,255. 
150 population: 2,210,703. 
40-50 population change: 
rea: 3,435 sq. mi. 

argest cities: San Juan (357,205*); Ponce 
(99,492); Mayagiiez (58,944); Caguas (33,- 
759); Arecibo (28,659). 


* Includes Rio Piedras (132,438), which was annexed 
1951. 


+18.3%. 


Puerto Rico, ninety-five miles long and at 
le northeast head of the Caribbean Sea, is 
big cane sugar and rum producer and one 
the most densely populated sections in 
e world. Other crops grown in the Com- 
onwealth are tobacco, citrus fruits, pine- 
yoles, rope and coffee. 


The island was seized by the U. S. in 1898 
the Spanish-American War. It is admin- 
tered by a Governor, who, as a result of a 


bill signed by President Truman on Aug. 5, 
1947, is elected by popular vote, and a 
locally-elected Congress. There is also a Resi- 
dent Commissioner in Washington with a 
voice in the House of Representatives but 
no vote. On Jan. 4, 1951, Puerto Ricans voted 
for self-rule under a constitution. 


On July 25, 1952, the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was pro- 
claimed by Gov. Luis Mufioz Marin. It had 
been overwhelmingly approved in the elec- 
tions held Mar. 3, 1952. 

The Commonwealth is now a wholly au- 
tonomous community in all matters regard- 
ing its local government, and is voluntarily 
associated with the U.S. 

The island was formerly known as Porto 
Rico, but in 1932, Congress made the present 
spelling official. 

Columbus discovered the island of Puerto 
Rico on his second voyage to America in 
14938. Ponce de Léon conquered it for Spain 
in 1509 and became governor in 1510. The oity 
of San Juan was established in 1521. 


ag 


=) Se eg 
i Capital: Pago Pago (on Tutuila). 


, 


_ AMERICAN SAMOA 


Governor: Lawrence M. Judd. 

940 population: 12,908. 

50 pepulation: 18,937. 

940-50 population change: +46.7%. 

\rea: 75.3 sq, mi. 

American Samoa, a group of seven main 
olcanic or coral islands in the South Pa- 


‘fetfic,: comprises the island of Tutuila and 


ull the other islands of the Samoan Group 
east of longitude 171° west of Greenwich, 
including Aunuu, Manua (Tau, Olosega and 


- Ofu) and Swains Islands and Rose Atoll. 


“On Dec. 2, 1899, in a conference held in 


- Washington, the U. S., Germany and Great 


Britain decided on the division of the Sa- 
moan Islands that held until World War I, 
after which New Zealand took possession 
the German-mandated islands. In the 
1900s, the high chiefs of the American group 
ceded possession.to the U. S., and Congress 


accepted jurisdiction about twenty-five years 
later. 
} transferred from the Navy to the Depart- 


On July 1, 1951, administration was 


ment of the Interior. 

The principal products are copra and mats 
woven from local grass or leaves known as 
laufala. 


BAKER, HOWLAND AND JARVIS 


These Pacific islands were not to play a 
role in the extraterritorial plans of the 
U. S. until May 13, 1936, when the U. S. per- 
fected its claim. President F. D. Roosevelt, 
at that time, placed them under the control 
of and jurisdiction by the Secretary of the 


Interior for administration purposes. 


Baker Island is a saucer-shaped atoll with 
an area of approximately one square mile 
and an elevation of 20 feet. It is about 1,650 
miles from Hawaii. 


Howland Island, 36 miles to the northeast, 
is approximately one and a half miles long 
and half a mile wide and rises to an eleva- 
tion of 18 feet. Both these islands are 
mear the crossing of the Equator and the 
International Date line. 


Jarvis Island is several hundred miles to 
the east and is approximately two miles 
long by one and an eighth miles wide. It is 
slightly south of the Equator. 


CANAL ZONE 


Headquarters: Balboa Heights, C. Z.; 24 State 
St., New York City. 

Governor-President: Brig. Gen. John S. Sey- 
bold. 

1940 population: 51,827. 

1950 population: 52,822. 

1940-50 population change: 

Area: 648.01 sq. mi. 


The Canal Zone is a 50-mile strip between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans which was 
granted to the U. S. by the Republic of 
Panama by treaty in 1903 (ratified Feb. 26, 
1904). It extends roughly 5 miles on either 
side of the center line of the Panama Canal, 
forming what might be termed a protective 


+19%. 


‘pelt for the vital pie fia over W! 


U. S. exercises complete sovereignty. 


The 1903 treaty provided for the payr 
of $10,000,000 by the U. S. to Panama 
ratification of the treaty and $250,000 in g ‘ 
annually, beginning 9 years after ratifica 
tion. The annual payments were increa 
to $430,000 after the U. S. went off the g 
standard. 


The history of the Canal goes back to 153 
when King Charles V of Spain ordered 4 
survey made. Construction of the waterway 
was formally inaugurated in Jan. 1880 by th 
French Canal Co. under a concession grantec¢ 
by New Granada (Colombia) 2 years earlier 
The canal rights and properties of the sec- 
ond French Canal Co. were bought by the 
U. S. for $40,000,000, the transfer being made 
May 4, 1904, in Panama City. The construc: 
tion of the Canal was completed 10 yea 
later, and the first commercial transit was 
made Aug. 15, 1914, by the S. S. Ancon, 
government-owned vessel. 


The Canal is 40.27 miles from shore line 
to shore line and 50.72 miles from deep water 
in the Caribbean to deep water in the Pa- 
cific. The Panama Railroad, completed inj 
1855, is owned by the Panama Canal Co. I 
roughly parallels the Canal channel, running 
47.64 miles from Colén to Panama City. 


The Panama Canal Locks, which provide @ 
water bridge between the two oceans, aré 
Gatun Locks on the Atlantic side and Pedro 
Miguel and Miraflores Locks on the Pacifie 
side. They lift or lower ships 85 feet between 
sea level and Gattin Lake level in 3 steps on 
each side of the Isthmus. Each of the twin 
chambers in every flight of locks has a usable 
length of 1,000 feet, and width of 110 fee 
and is about 70 feet deep. 


The Canal Zone is, in effect, a government 
reservation, and in general no private enter-— 
prise is permitted except that relating di-" 
rectly to the operation of the waterway. The 
Governor, who is appointed by the U. S 
President, administers the Canal Zone Gov 
ernment, which is charged with the civil) 
government, including health, sanitation and 
protection of the Zone. The Governor is also 
ex Officio President of the Panama Canal 
Company, which is a corporate agency of the 
U. S. charged with the maintenance and 
operation of the Canal and related business. 
activities. 


All ships afioat, with the exception of the 
commercial liners of the Queen Mary class 
and U. S. Aircraft carriers of the Roosevelt 
class, can transit the Panama Canal. Prior 
to the beginning of World War II, work was” 
started on the construction of a third set of 
locks, which were to be much larger than 
existing installations. This work was bee 
pended soon after the war started and has 
not been resumed. 


CANTON AND ENDERBURY 


Canton and Enderbury islands, the lares! 
est of the Phoenix group, are jointly owned 
and supervised by the U. S. and Great-Br 


after an agreement signed on Apr. 6, 
. Canton is triangular in shape and the 
est of the eight islands of this group. It 

6 approximately 1,600 miles southwest of 
dawaii in the Pacific and was discovered 
-- the turn of the eighteenth century by 
J. S. whalers. It was surveyed by Com- 
mander R. W. Meade who named it after a 
whaler ship. It had, in 1952, a population of 
16, including Europeans. Enderbury is rec- 
angular in shape and is 2.7 miles long by 
‘ne mile wide. It is unpopulated and lies 
-bout 32 miles southeast of Canton. 


GUAM 


sapital: Agafia. 

sovernor: Carlton Skinner. 

940 population: 22,290. 

950 population: 59,498. 

940-50 population change: +166.9%. 
rea: 206 sq. mi. 


Guam, the largest of the Mariana Islands, 
3 independent of the trusteeship assigned to 
he U. S. in 1947. It was acquired by the 
7. S. from Spain in 1898 (occupied 1899) 
nd was placed under Navy Department ad- 
ninistration. 


In World War II, Guam was seized by the 
apanese on Dec. 11, 1941; but on July 27, 
944, it was once more under the U. S. 


On Aug. 1, 1950, President Truman signed a 
ill which granted U. S. citizenship to the 
eople of Guam and which established 
imited self-government. The civilian gov- 
Tnor operates under supervision of the De- 
aartment of the Interior. 


The principal crops are maize, sweet pota- 

Oes, taro and cassava. Cattle, pigs and 
hickens are raised principally for family 
Se. 


Added stimulus to Guam’s economy was 
iven by the development in 1950 of a com- 
1ercial port at Apra Harbor under the ad- 
linistration of the Guam government. 


JOHNSTON ISLAND 


This island was originally discovered by 
faptain Charles James Johnston of H.M.S. 
ornwallis on Dec. 14, 1807. On July 27, 1858, 
; was claimed by Hawaii and became a 
ossession of the U. S. The island is about 
00 miles southwest of Hawaii and about 
ne and a half miles long by half a mile 
ide. 


KINGMAN REEF 


This reef was discovered by Captain W. E. 
‘ingman in Noyvy., 1853, and is the smallest 
md of U. S. sovereignty. It is 150 feet 
mg by 120 feet wide at high tide. At low 
de, two other islets of this atoll appear. 
- is approximately 1,000 miles south of 
awail. 


URE (OCEAN) ISLAND. 


MIDWAY 


Midway, lying about 1,200 miles west- 
srthwest of Hawaii, was discovered by 
aptain N. C. Brooks of the Hawaiian bark 


See HAWAII 


Gambia on July 5, 1859, in the name of 
the U. S. It was formally declared a U. S. 
possession in 1867, and in 1903 Theodore 
Roosevelt made it a naval reservation. Sand 
and Eastern Islands, with 850 acres and 328 
acres respectively, are its largest individual 
islands. In 1935 it became a regular stopover 
for commercial transpacific flights. Commer- 
cial activities ceased in 1950. During the 
past war it was the scene of the first 
decisive defeat suffered by the Japanese. The 
total group comprises an area of twenty- 
eight square miles. 


PALMYRA. See HAWAII 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Capital: Charlotte Amalie (on St. Thomas). 

Governor: Morris F. de Castro. 

1940 population: 24,889 (St. Croix, 12,902; St. 
Thomas, 11,265; St. John, 722). 

{950 population: 26,665. 

1940-50 population change: +7.1%. 

Area: 133 sq. mi. (St. Croix, 82; St. Thomas, 
32; St. John, 19). 


The Virgin Islands, consisting of 9 main 
islands and some 75 islets, were discovered 
by Columbus in 1493. Since 1666, England 
has held 6 of the main islands; the other 3 
(St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. John), as 
well as about 50 of the islets, were even- 
tually acquired by Denmark, which named 
them the Danish West Indies. In 1917, these 
islands were purchased by the U. S. from 
Denmark for $25 million. 


Congress granted U. S. citizenship to Vir- 
gin Islanders in 1927; and, in 1931, admin- 
istration was transferred from the Navy to 
the Department of the Interior. Universal 
suffrage was given in 1936 to all persons 


who could read and write the English lan-_ 


guage. The Governor is appointed by the 
President of the U. 5S. 


About 70% of the population is Negro, and 
there is limited farming, fishing and cattle 
raising. Vegetables, citrus fruits and coco- 
nuts are raised, and the chief items of ex- 
port are rum and bay rum. 


WAKE ISLAND 


Wake Island, about halfway between Mid- 
way and Guam, is actually the three islets 
of Wilkes, Peale and Wake. They were dis- 
covered by the British in 1796 and annexed 
by the U. S. in 1898. The entire area com- 
prises four square miles. In 1938, Pan Amer- 
ican Airways established a seaplane base and 
it has been used as a commercial base since 
then. On Dec. 8, 1941, it was attacked by 
the Japanese, who finally took possession on 
Dec. 23. It was surrendered by the Japanese 
on Sept. 4, 1945. On Oct. 15, 1950, it was the 
scene of a conference between President Tru- 
man and General MacArthur. 


The population of the island in 1953 was 
625, 


MARIANA ISLANDS 


~The Mariana Islands, east of the Philip- 
pines and south of Japan, include the 
'-islands of Guam, Rota, Saipan, ‘Tinian, 
_ Pagan, Guguan, Agrihan and Aguijan. Guam, 
the largest, is independent of the trustee- 
ship, having been acquired by the U. S. from 
‘Spain in 1898. (For information on Guam, 
see page 191.) 

The soil is suitable for the raising of sugar 


cane, and a large sugar industry was built 
up in Japanese times. 


CAROLINE ISLANDS 


The Caroline Islands, east of the Philip- 
pines and south of the Marianas, include 
the Yap, Truk and Palau groups and the 
islands of Ponape and Eusaie, as well as 
many coral atolls. 


Bh Islands Under Provisional U. S. Administration 


In accordance with the Japanese peace 
treaty signed Sept. 8, 1951, the U. S. may 
propose that the U. N. assign to it, as a 
trusteeship, the following former Japanese 
territory: the Ryukyu Islands south of 298° 
n. lat. (largest: Okinawa); the Bonin Islands 
(largest: Chichi Jima); the Volcano Islands 


CITIES 


We planned the INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC as a book of national scope and interest. 
We avoided emphasis on and identification with a single city or state, as has been characteristie 
of all almanacs heretofore. Therefore, in designing this section om cities of the United States, we 
have included as many as our space permitted. To obtain accurate and authoritative informatio: n 
we have gone to the city oft:cials and they have not only furnished the statistics, but have checke d 

the narratives in this section. We appreciate the co-operation of all these city officials. 


- 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Incorporated as city: 1847. 

Mayor: William B. Hartsfield (Jan., 1954). 

1940 population & (rank): 302,288 (28). 

1950 population & (rank): 331,314 (33). 

1952 estimated population: 452,350. 

1940-50 population change: 49.6%. 

{$52 area: 117.47 sq. mi. 

Altitude: Highest, 1,050 ft.; lowest, 940. 

Location: In NW central part of state, near 
Chattahocche River. 

Counties: In Fulton and De Kalb Cos.; seat of 
Fulton Co. 

Churches: For whites, more than 330; for 
Negroes, more than 150. 

City-owned parks and parkways: 146 (2,350 Lysate 

Telophones (Jan. 1953): 222,630. 


: 1885, Germany assumed a proteciorate over the Marshall Islands; cosa 189 
‘purchased the Northern Mariana and Caroline Islands from Spain. These ands 
ceupied by the Japanese in 1914 and were mandated to Japan by the League of Nati 

in 1919. On Apr. 2, 1947, the U. N. Security Council adopted and set up the Strategic 

Territory of the Pacific Islands and assigned the Northern Marianas, Carolines and Marsh 

to the U. S. The measure was approved by the President, with the agreement of Cong 

on July 18, 1947. Administration was transferred from the Navy to the Department of th 

Interior on July 1, 1951. However, responsibility for the administration of Saipan and Tinia 

was retransferred to the Navy on Jan. 1, 1953. The High Commissioner is Frank E, Midk 

The entire group comprises more than 2,000 islands, but the total land area is only 68 
sq. mi., many of the islands being only tiny coral reefs. The Micronesians are the mai 
cultural group, the inhabitants of the Northern Marianas being most advanced. 


The islands are composed chiefly of vol 
canic rock, and their peaks rise, 2,000 
3,000 feet above sea level. Chief products 0 
the islands are coconuts and copra. 5. 


MARSHALL ISLANDS 


The Marshall Islands, east of the Ca 
lines, are divided into two chains: the west: 
ern or Ralik group, including the atoll 
Jaluit, Kwajalein, Wotho, Bikini and Ent 
wetok; and the eastern or Ratak group, in 
cluding the atolls Mili, Majuro, Maloelap, 
Wotje and Likiep. 

The islands are of the coral-reef type an 
Tise only a few feet above sea level. hi 
chief crop is coconuts; exports includ 
copra, tortoise shell, mother-of-pearl, etc. 

Bikini and Eniwetok have been the scen 
of several atom-bomb tests. ‘ 


a 


(including Two Jima); Rosario Island; Parec 
Vela; and Marcus Island. It was also agree¢ 
in the treaty that, until such trusteeship it 
actually granted, the U. S. will adminis 
the islands. As of July 1953, no action had 
been taken by the U. S. toward bringing 
about this trusteeship. 


Families with radios (1952): 202,650. 

Television sets (1952): 158,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 10; FM, 5. 

Television stations: 3. 

Assessed valuation (1953): $700,000,000. 

City tax rate (1953): $25 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt (1952): $29,912,988. 

Revenue (1952): $32,092,139.79. ’ 

Expenditure (1952): $31,530,642.31. i i 
* Metropolitan area. ; 


One of the three largest paintings in the 
world is in Atlanta’s Grant Park. The Cyclo- 
tama is 400 feet around, 50 feet high and 
weighs 18,000 pounds. It depicts one of the 
great moments of Atlanta’s history—the Bat- 
tle of Atlanta. i" 

Atlanta was a strategie point for the Co n+ 


tes in the Civil War—the chief base 
*cruiting and supplies in the far South, 
the most important railway junction. 
Battle of Atlanta, depicted in the Cyclo- 
, Was fought on July 22, 1864, southeast 
Le city. General John B. Hood, com- 
ing the Confederate forces, attacked 
ral Sherman’s army in an attempt to 
his progress through Georgia. The bat- 
aS inconclusive, the casualties terrific: 
timated 35,000. The two armies settled 
to a siege which ended with the fall 
Janta on Sept. 1. 

aéral Sherman took possession of the 
rested his army until November, then 
sd Atlanta to the ground and started 
evastating march to the sea. 

lay Atlanta is one of the important 
cial and industrial centers of the South- 
its factories turn out 3,300 different 
aodities, including cotton goods, cotton- 
311, furniture and machinery. One of its 
<nowh products is Coca-Cola, the for- 
for which was devised in an Atlanta 
. It was first sold in 1886 at a little 
tore by the old town well. The present- 
Soca-Cola plant in Atlanta, which is 
to visitors, makes the syrup that sup- 
soda fountains and bottling plants 
ghout the Southeast. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
orated as city: 1797. 
+ Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr. (May, 1955). 
jopulation & (rank): 859,100 (7). 
yopulation & (rank): 949,708 (6). 
0 population ohange: +10.5%. 
area: Land, 78.7 sq. mi.; inland water, 


je: Highest, 490 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
on: On Patapsco River, about 12 mi. 
nm Chesapeake Bay. 

/; Independent city. 

hes: Roman Catholic, 72; Jewish, 57; 
testant and other, 482 (150 colored). 
wned parks: 148 (6,000 ac.). 

one subseribers (May i, 1953): 214,892. 
stations: AM, 8; FM, 2. 

ion stations: 3. 

ed valuation (1953): $2,712,023,861. 

ax rate (1953): $2.82 per $100. 

mnded debt (Jan. I, 1953): $188,269,776. 
Je (1952 budget): $126,108,664. 

diture (1952 budget): $119,577,409. 


imore’s fine harbor has made it the 
i port of the United States in foreign 
ing tonnage. It has been an important 
since the days of sailing vessels, and 
, ship-building center. The Baltimore 
r was one of the best sailing ships of 
y and was used extensively in trade. 
of the major industrial centers of the 
Baltimore is noted for the diversity of 
ctory output and for its prominence 
wny individual lines of manufacture. 
ity carries on a large wholesale and 
ig trade, is an important banking and 
ial community, and is a leader in the 
gs of casualty insurance and fidelity 
irety bonds. 

imore is the home of the interna- 
y famous Johns Hopkins Hospital and 


Medical School and the University of Mary- 
land Hospital and Medical School, two of the 
nation’s best known medical institutions. 
The University of Maryland Dental School 
(oldest dental school in the world, founded 
in 1840) also is located in Baltimore. 

Among the historical landmarks in the 
state is Ft. McHenry, whose shelling by the 
British in 1814 inspired Francis Scott Key’s 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.”' It has been 
restored to its appearance in the early nine- 
teenth century with officers’ kitchen and 
mess rooms containing replicas of the artil- 
lery pieces used in 1812. The E. Berkley Bowie 
collection of firearms is there, together with 
furniture of the period and a flag exhibit. 
It is open to the public, 

In addition to its pioneer history in ship- 
ping, Baltimore was the home of the pioneer 
railroad in the United States—the Baltimore 
and Ohio—and the first railroad passenger 
and freight station, erected in 1830. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Incorporated as city: 1871. 

Mayer: James W. Morgan (Nov., 1953). 

1940 population & (rank): 267,583 (35). 

1950 population & (rank): 326,027 (34). 

1940-50 population change: +21.8%. 

1952 area: Land, 65.32 sq. mi.; inland water, 
0.1. 

Altitude: Highest, 1,052 ft.; lowest, 565. 

Location: In N central part of state. 

County: Seat of Jefferson Co. 

Churehes: Protestant, 491; Roman Catholic, 
26; Jewish, 3. 

City-owned parks: 57 (1,178 ac.). 

Telephones (1953): 139,660. 

Television sets (1953): 167,000. 

Radlo stations: AM, 9; FM, 2. 

Television stations: 2. ' 

Assessed valuation (1952): $336,135,555. 

City tax rate (1952): $18 per $1,000. 

Net bonded debt (Aug. 1952): $14,041,386.11. 

Revenue (1952 budget): $17,024,713.96. 

Expenditure (1952 budget): $16,641,726.86. 


Pioneer Southern aristocrats once lived in 
the heart of Birmingham, but the tide of 
commerce has swept over the city in the 
last half century. The beautiful residentia! 
districts and the stately homes have now 
moved to the hills south of the city. For 
Birmingham, a vigorous industrial city, 
named aiter England’s great steel-making 
city, in less than a century has become the 
iron and steel capital of the South. Huge 
steel mills and blast furnaces utilize the 
three natural resources—coal, iron ore and 
limestone—that are needed for steel. All are 
produced in the vicinity. 

Other products of Birmingharm’s indus- 
tries are heavy machinery, cement, freight 
cars, stoves, textiles. From Red Mountain, 
just southeast of the city, one can look 
down on the spectacular sight of flaming 
blast furnaces that light up the city and 
Jones Valley. In Vulcan Park, on US 31, at 
the top of Red Mountain, stands the iron 
statue of Vulcan, god of fire, created by 
Giuseppe Moretti from pig iron produced in 
the Birmingham area. The statue stands 53 
ft. high on a 120-ft. pedestal and weighs 68 


tons. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Incorporated as eity: 1822. 

Mayor: John B. Hynes (Jan. 1956). 

1940 population & (rank): 770,816 (9) 

{850 population & (rank): 801,444 (10). 

1940-50 population change: +4.0%. 

1940 area: Land, 46.1 sq. mi.; inland water, 
19.8. 

Altitude: Highest, 330 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: On Massachusetts Bay, at mouths 
of Charles and Mystic Rivers. 

County: Seat of Suffolk Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 183; Roman Catholic, 
73; Jewish, 40; others, 74. 

City-owned parks & parkways: 3,250.09 ac. 

Telephones: 307,697. 

Radio sets (Greater Boston Area): 870,000. 

Television sets (Greater Boston area): 911,256. 

Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 6. 

Television stations: 2. 

Assessed valuation (195!) : $1,570,760,000. 

City tax rate (1953): $70.70 per $1,000. 

Net bonded debt (1952): $70,551,157.11. 

Revenue (1951): $216,988,017.27. 

Expenditure (1951): $211,083,726.33. 


No city in the U. S. is richer in historical 
associations than Boston, and no city has 
‘retained more of its original buildings as 
Memorials to America’s past. 

Puritans from England settled at Boston 
in 1630, only ten years after the Pilgrims had 
landed at Plymouth in 1620. Fourteen years 
later, the pioneer Bostonians set aside the 
first public park in the U. S.—the Boston 
Common—for use as a “cow pasture and 
training fleld.”” The poet Emerson took his 
mother’s cow there to graze. But certain 
people did not enjoy the Boston Common, 
because they were put in the stocks for pro- 
faning the Sabbath and other errant ways. 

Fifteen years after the original settlement 
of Boston, the first free public school in 
America was opened in 1635. Today Boston 
and Cambridge (across the Charles River) 
not only have Harvard University, but also 
nine other prominent institutions of higher 
learning. 

Following are some of the historic places 
still extant in Boston which recapitulate the 
city’s great place in the annals of America: 

(1) The Old State House, built in 1713 on 
the site of the first Town House (1658). In 
front of it occurred the Boston Massacre 
(1770) in which British troops fired on a 
mob of citizens, killing six and fanning the 
flames of revolt. A few years later the Decla- 
ration of Independence was proclaimed from 
the balcony. 

(2) The Old South Meeting House, erected 
first in 1669 and rebuilt in 1729. Here Boston 
citizens gathered to decide the fate of the 
hated tea tax imposed by the British. The 
“Boston Tea Party” followed in 1773, and 
the British Parliament retaliated by closing 
the port. Two years later the British at- 
tempted to seize the colony’s military stores 
at nearby Concord. In order to thwart the 
seizure, Paul Revere made his famous ride 
that opened the Revolutionary War. 

(3) Paul Revere House is the oldest house 
in Boston, built about 1660 and bought by 
Paul Revere in 1770. It is now restored and 
furnished as it was in the days of Revere. 


(4) The Old North Church (1723), 
is the oldest church building in Bostor 
nal lanterns were displayed in the 
to warn Paul Revere of the approach | 
British. 

(5) Faneuil Hall, the “Cradle of Li s) 
which was the scene of stirring mass 
ings during the revolutionary move 
and which was used by British officers 
theater during the occupation of the 
It now has historical paintings and 4 
tary Museum. 

Today Boston is the largest market ¢ 
shoe and leather industries in the wo 
also the largest wool market and the § 
est fishing port in the U. S. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Incorporated as city: 1832. 

Mayor: Joseph Mruk (Jan., 1954). 

1940 population & (rank): 575,901 (14). 
1950 population & (rank): 580,132 (15). 
1940-50 population change: +0.7%. 

1940 area: Land, 39.4 sq. mi.; inland 

10.8. 

Altitude: Highest, 680 ft.; lowest, 571. 
Loeation: At east end of Lake Erie, on Nia 

River. 

County: Seat of Erle Co. 
Churehes: Protestant, 268; Roman Cath 

82; Jewish, 16; others, 34. q 
City-owned parks: 10 large (1,137 ac.), 4 

nor (116 ac.). 

Telephones (May 1953): 282,437. 
Radio sets: 323,942. 

Television sets: 167,522. 

Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 4. 
Television stations: 1. 

Assessed valuation (1953): $1,009,489,200. 
City tax rate (1953): $29.27 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (1953): $45,048,283. 
Revenue (1952-53): $55,646,687. 
Expenditure (1952-53): $55,646,687. 

The first ship to sail the Great Lakes- 
Griffin—was built near the present siti 
Buffalo by La Salle in 1679. Buffalo was 
a relatively small town in 1813 when 
British captured it and set its homes | 
buildings afire. Two years later, the & 
was rebuilt, and it began to thrive wae 
coming of the Erie Canal. 

Today, Buffalo is the leading inlaGa ] 
of the U. S. in terms of the value of 
commerce. The Great Lakes steamers 
nect it with Chicago and Duluth; — 
ships of foreign nations frequently visit 
harbor. In addition, it is the second lari 
railroad center in the U. S. Both by wWé 
and by rail, Buffalo is a geographical mf 
man between the Midwest and the 
Much of the grain of the Midwest 
through the city, which can store in 
elevators 57 million bushels of grain, ¢ 
wheat. This flow of wheat has made Buf 
the leading flour-milling and feed-manwu 
turing city in the world. Over 14 mil 
barrels of flour are milled each year. 

Buffalo is the twelfth largest U. S. cit} 
manufacturing according to the 1947 Cer 
of Manufactures, and the industrial are 
eleventh in value added by ra ate 


Adjoining Buffalo is Niagara” Fans, of 


*nerations has been the favorite scenic 
of honeymooners. The Niagara River is 
ed by Goat Island and plunges over the 
oment in two parts: the American Falls, 
set high, and the Canadian Falls, 158 


: CHICAGO, ILL. 


rated as city: 1837. 

+ Martin H. Kennelly (Apr., 1955). 
gopulation & (rank): 3,396,808 (2). 
population & (rank): 3,620,962 (2). 

0 population ehange: +6.6%. 

area: Land, 206.7 sq. mi.; inland water, 


de: Highest, 665 ft.; lowest, 581. 
on: On lower west shore of Lake Michi- 


¥: Seat of Cook Co. 

ies: Protestant, 1,725; Roman Catholic, 
Jewish, 170. 

wned parks: 300 (8,557 ac.). 


jones (Apr. 20, 1953): 1,596,786. 
Sets: 2,235,990. 

sion sets (Mar. 1953): 1,360,000. 
Stations: AM, 25; FM, 22. 


sion stations: 4. 

ed valuation (1952): $8,751,206,468. 
ax rate (1952): $3.598 per $100. 
bonded debt (1952): $415,006,800. 
ve (1952): $505,561,796. 

diture (1952): $492,402,099. 


‘first white men Known to have visited 
20 were Joliet and Marquette in 1673. 
Dearborn, a blockhouse and stockade, 
ullt in 1804, but was evacuated in 1812, 
more than half of its garrison massa- 
it what is now the foot of 18th Street. 
ntil 1830 was the town laid out. Forty- 
cars later it was destroyed by fire. 


“4g0 today is the greatest slaughtering 
neat-packing center in the world. Vis- 
to the Union Stock Yards can go on 
through the Armour plant and the 
plant. Chicago also is one of the 
grain-trading centers. There is a visi- 
faliery overlooking the trading floor in 
hicago Board of Trade building, which 
jtories and has an observatory 524 feet 
the street. The Merchandise Mart, 
covers two square blocks, is the sec- 
irgest office building in the world, ex- 
| only by the Pentagon in Washington. 
are conducted daily in which visitors 
e showrooms of leading manufacturers 
ne goods. The city’s factories turn out 
ltural implements, electrical machin- 
1d railway cars, among many other 
sts. 
ago stretches along the shore of Lake 
‘an for 22 miles, and has many beaches 
ike shore parks. The Chicago Natural 
y Museum ranks among the world’s 
ist museums of anthropology, botany, 
y and geology. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
rated as city: 1819. 
Carl W. Rich (Nov., 1953). 
anager: W. R. Kellogg (Apptd. 1944). 


at ation & (rank): 455,610 (17). 
atetton & (rank): 503,998 (18). 


“a “—<% 


Ae oe ys + 


1940-50 population change: 4-10.6%. 
1952 land area: 75.45 sq. mi. 
Altitude: Highest, 970 ft.; lowest, 441. 
Location: In SW corner of state on Ohio River. 
County: Seat of Hamilton Co. 
Churehes: 505.~ 
City-owned parks: 85 (3,632.9 ac.). 
Telephones (1953): 309,587*, 
Families with radios (1953): 158,950. 
Families with television (1953): 201,000*. 
Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 4. 
Television stations: 3. 
Assessed valuation (1952): $1,235,000,000. 
City tax rate (1952): $14.62 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (1952): $99,954,674.41, 
Revenue (1952): $34,316,999.97. 
Expenditure (1952): $25,622,409.43. 

* Data for Hamilton County. 


Cincinnati began life in 1788 as a small 
settlement called Losantiville, perched on a 
plateau above the Ohio River. Its strategic 
location in the Western Territory led to the 
building of Fort Washington, the most ambi- 
tious military establishment in the territory. 
The community that grew up around the 
fort was named Cincinnati, after the Society 
of the Cincinnati, whose name stemmed 
from Roman times. 

The first legisiature of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory met here in 1799 and elected as its 
delegate to Congress William Henry Harri- 
son, who later became President of the U. S. 
A much later President, Willlam Howard 
Taft, was born in a suburb of Cincinnati. 
The Taft Museum, which is open to the pub- 
lic every day, serves as a reminder of the 
family’s role in the city’s prominence. It 
contains an art collection donated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles P. Taft. 

Cincinnati’s industrial concerns include 
the Proctor and Gamble Soap Company, the 
Crosley Division of Avco, General Electric, 
General Motors, the Ford Motor Company, 
the Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, 
the Gruen Watch Company, and the United 
States Playing Card Company, the largest 
establishment of its kind in the world. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Ineorporated as elty: 1836. 

Mayor: Thomas A. Burke (Nov., 1953). 

1940 population & (rank): 878,336 (6). 

{950 popuiation & (rank): 914,808 (7). 

1940-50 population ehange: +4-4.2%. 

1940 area: Land, 73.1 sq. mi.; inland water, 0. 

Altitude: Highest, 865 ft.; lowest, 573. 

Losation: On Lake Erie at mouth of Cuya- 
hoga River. 

County: Seat of Cuyahoga Co. 

Churehes: Protestant, 377; Roman Catholic, 
118; Jewish, 36; others, 6. 

Clty-owned parks: 35 (2,420 ac.). 

Telephones (1953): 656,316*, 

Radio sets: 1,226,700. 

Television sets: 785,0007. 

Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 7 

Television stations: 3. 

Assessed valuation (1952): $1,967,199,537. 

City tax rate (1952): $35.60 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt (1952): $137,515,500. 

Revenue (1952): $103,469,434. 

Expenditure (1952): $84,421,159, 
* Cuyahoga County. t Greater Cleveland.) 


The largest city in Ohio and seventh in 
the U. S., Cleveland was founded in 1796 by 
_ General Moses Cleaveland, who was the head 
surveyor of the Connecticut Land Company. 
This company had bought three million 
acres in what is now northern Ohio, paying 
40 cents an acre. An acre in downtown Cleve- 
land today would bring some $2,000,000. 


Cleveland is an important Great Lakes 
‘shipping point and the site of iron and 
steel manufacturing. Other products include 
paints, varnishes, electrical appliances, chem- 
icals, and automobile and airplane parts. 


In addition to industry, Cleveland is in- 
‘terested in cultural developments. It has the 
only municipally owned and operated dra- 
matic project in the country—Cain Park 
‘Theatre, in suburban Cleveland Heights, hav- 
ing its season in summer and early autumn. 
The Cleveland Orchestra, which is nationally 
known, gives informal pop concerts in the 
summer and a regular series of concerts in 
the winter. 


In the Cleveland Cultural Gardens, a mile- 
long strip of park area, more than thirty 
nationality groups represented in Cleveland’s 
population are creating gardens as memo- 
rials to peace. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Incorporated as city: 1834. 

Mayor: Robert T. Oestreicher (Dec. 1953). 

1940 population & (rank): 306,087 (26). 

1950 population & (rank): 375,901 (28). 

1940-50 population change: +22.8%. 

Altitude: Highest, 900 ft.; lowest, 612. 

Location: In central part of state, on Scioto 
River. 

County: Seat of Franklin Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 256; Roman Catholic, 
36; Jewish, 5. 

City-owned parks: 1,200 ac. 

Telephones (1952): 209,991. 

Radio sets (1952): 119,123. 

Television sets (1952): 106,329. 

Radio stations: AM, 7; FM, 1. 

Television stations: 3. 

Assessed valuation (1952): $749,771,430. 

City tax rate (1952): $20.40 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt (1952): $28,132,242.34. 

Expenditure (1952): $9,412,388.63. 

Revenue (1952): $9,390,162.95. 


The site of the present Columbus, which 
is near the center of Ohio, was selected for 
the state capital by the General Assembly 
in 1812. At that time the only settlement 
Was a Village, Franklinton, across the Scioto 
River on its west bank. The village had been 
founded in 1797 by Lucas Suilivant, a Vir- 
ginia surveyor. It was merged with Columbus 
in 1834. 

From those beginnings, Columbus has de- 
veloped into a center of manufacturing, in 
some aspects of which it has become pre- 
eminent throughout the world. No city 
makes sO much concrete-mixing machinery, 
and no city in the U. S. so much mining 
machinery. Columbus sends oil-well derricks 
and structural metal to nearly every country 
in the world, and it leads in the production 
of oil cloth, with nearly 81 miles a day. 


Among other products are shoes, 
cars and airplanes. ‘ 

Ohio State University is one of the fa 
cultural (and football) centers. Its mu 
houses the Ohio State Archaeological 
Historical Society with a fine colle 
historical items, as well as natural 
and mineralogical specimens. Columbui 
one of the leading zoos in the Middle 


DALLAS, TEX. 


Incorporated as city: 1871. 

Mayor: R. L. Thornton (May 1955). 7 

City Manager: Elgin E. Crull (apptd. 195% 

1940 population & (rank): 294,734 (31). 

1950 population & (rank): 434,462 (22). — 

1940-50 population change: +-47.4%. a 

1952 area: Land, 159.53 sq. mi.; inland W 
125 

Altitude: Highest, 688 ft.; lowest, 400. 

Location: In NE part of state, on 
River. 

County: Seat of Dallas Co. 

Churehes: 500. 

City-owned parks: 90 (7,000 ac.). 

Telephones (May 31, 1953): 267,456. 

Radio sets (Apr. {, 1953): 432,000. 

Television sets (1953): 137,202. 

Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 3. 

Television stations: 2. 

Assessed valuation (1952): $862,957,550. 

City tax rate (1952): $1.90 per $100. 

Net bonded debt (Oct. I, 1952): $87,239,4 

Revenue (1952-53): $38,868,590. 

Expenditure (1952-53): $38,868,590. 


The Dallas Cotton Exchange handles ah 
two million bales of cotton a year in noz 
times. The city produces more cotton 
than any other city in the world. 


Dallas is also pre-eminent in the prod 
tion of saddlery and harness and les 
goods, and ranks third in the distributioi 
farm implements. 


The Fair Park in East Dallas, is a | 
million permanent exposition plant, ope 
a city park. It is the home of the aunz 
State Fair. Its Hall of State is a shrin€ 
Texas heroes and contains two of the wor 
largest murals. 


Dallas is also the home of the fou 
largest aquarium in the U. S., the 788 
capacity Cotton Bowl and many other ¢ 
tural and amusement sites. 


DENVER, COLO. 

Incorporated as elty: 1861. 
Mayor: Quigg Newton (June, 1955). 
1940 population & (rank): 322,412 (24). 
1950 population & (rank): 415,786 (24). 
1940-50 population ehange: +29.0%. 
aie area: Land, 67.74 sq. mi.; inland W 

8. 
Altitude: Highest, 5,470 ft.; lowest, 5,130. 
Location: In NE central part of state, 

South Platte River. 4 
County: Coextensive with Denver Co. ‘ 
Churches: Protestant, 289; Roman Cath@ 

42; Jewish, 16. i 
City-owned parks: 54 (1,634 ac.). Jrseta = 
City-owned mountain parks: 27 (20;897 @0. 


4 


es with telephones (1952): 214,000*. 
es with radios: 112,700. 

sion sets: 85,000. 

stations: AM, 6; FM, 3. 

sion stations2, ~~ 

ed valuation (1952): $819,781,260. 
ax rate (1952): $42.50 per $1,000. 
i debt (1952): $13,930,000. 

wie (1952): $34,840,704. 

diture (1952): $27,682,950. 
stropolitan area. 


Eraveler going west across the U. 8S. 
"gs the great plains and comes upon 
sr lying just at the foot of the Rocky 
tains. The city was born in 1858 when 
was discovered in the sands of Cherry 
tver now jis the cultural and transpor- 
a center of a vast Rocky Mountain 
1. Its important industries include meat 
mg plants, flour mills and factories 
ig tires, saddlery and porcelain. 
other city in the country has such a 
ificent system of mountain parks. The 
st is 13 miles from the city, and the 
3st limit of the park system extends 50 
to the west. The main circle drive 
| up Lookout Mountain to the top 
» the rock tomb of Buffalo Bill is sit- 
, along with the Cody Museum. 
») Most spectacular view of the region 
inable from Mount Evans, 14,260 feet, 
1 is reached by a scenic drive that is 
ighest automobile road in North Amer- 
ther drives through some of the grand- 
venery of the Rockies are to Colorado 
gs, to the south, and to Estes Park, 
. is the eastern entrance to Rocky 
tain National Park. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
crated as elty: 1857. 
: Allan W. Denny (Apr., 1954). 
Manager: Leonard G. Howell 
yopulation & (rank): 159,819 (55). 
opulation & (rank): 177,965 (53). 
0 population ehange: +11.3%. 
rea: Land, 54.856 sq. mi.; inland water, 0. 
le: 861 ft. 
mn: In south central part of state, at 
stion of Raccoon and Des Moines 
rs. 
'; Seat of Polk Co. 
ies: Protestant, 184; Roman Catholic, 
Jewish, 4. 
yned parks: 57 (1,613.25 ac.). 
ones (1953): 94,000. 
sets: 124,000. 
lon sets: 24,000. 
stations: AM, 6; FM, 4. 
lon stations: None. 
sd valuation (1953): 195,547,487. 
x rate (1953): $25.611 per $1,000. 
| debt (1953): $10,283,300. 
@ (1952): $12,611,695. 
ture (1952): $8,685,157. 
Moines sits at the heart of a prairie 
Iowa, which has more land under cul- 
m, in proportion to its area, than any 
state. More corn is produced in Iowa 
# Way other area of equal size in the 


(Apptd. 
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world—one-fifth of the corn crop of the U.S. 
More hogs are raised in Iowa than in any 
other state, and Iowa is second only to 
Texas in the number of cattle. ‘ 

Des Moines, the home of 51 home insur- 
ance companies, and the location of more 
than 100 state, district or regional offices of 
other insurance companies, is known as the 
insurance center of the west. More than 
5,000 people are engaged in the insurance 
business in Des Moines. 

Des Moines manufacturing plants produce 
over 500 different products valued at more 
than $330,000,000 annually and sold through- 
out the world. These products include: cos- 
metics; chemicals; medicines; wearing ap- 
parel, including hosiery, gloves, caps and 
sports goods; tools; machinery; automobile 
accessories; tires; food products; agricultural 
equipment; airplane parts and many. others. 

Although Towa as a whole is agricultural, 
Des Moines is surrounded by rich coal fields 
on both sides of the Des Moines River. The 
coal has contributed to the industrial de- 
velopment of the city, which has almost 300 
manufacturing plants. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Incorporated as elty: 1824. 

Mayor: Albert E. Cobo (Jan., 1954). 

1940 population & (rank): 1,623,452 (4). 
1950 population & (rank): 1,849,568 (5). 
{940-50 population change: +13.9%. 

1940 area: 137.9 sq. mi.; inland water, 4.1. 
Altitude: Highest, 685 ft.; lowest, 574. 
Location: In SE part of state, on Detroit River. 
County: Seat of Wayne Co. 
Churches: Protestant, 850%; 

Jewish, 38. 
City-owned parks: 334 (5,737 ac.). 
Telephones: 917,526. 
Radio sets: 895,000. 
Television sets: 875,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 10. 
Television stations: 3. 
Assessed valuation: (1953): $4,592,304,610. 
City tax rate (1953): $22.276 per $1,000. 
Net bonded debt (July 31, 1953): $280,597,000. 
Revenue (1953): $294,056,104.7 
Expenditure (1953): $282,742,112.7 

* Metropolitan area. t Excludes school system. 


Detroit is the oldest city of any size 
west of the seaboard colonies, having been 
founded in 1701, more than # century before 
Chicago was founded. The French were the 
settlers, and they gave the city its name 
from their word meaning “strait.” They re- 
ferred to the 27-mile-long Detroit River 
which connects Lake Erie and Lake St. Clair. 
The river forms part of the international 
boundary, and marks the only point where 
Canada lies directly south of U. S. territory. 

Because of its strategic location, Detroit 
was fought over by the French, the British 
and the Indians. During the Revolutionary 
War, it served as headquarters for the Brit- 
ish forces in the Northwest. The first steam 
vessel, the Walk-in-the-Water, made its ap- 
pearance on the Great Lakes in 1818, and 
Detroit was the western terminus for most 
of its voyages from Buffalo. Today hun- 
dreds of ships, carrying the immense corn- 


Catholic, 181; 


merce of the Great Lakes, call at Detroit 
and iink it by water to all the important 
Cities on the Great Lakes. Detroit ranks 
fourth in the U. S. as an exporting port. 
“No other city in the world equals Detroit 
as an automobile-manufacturing center. The 
plants include Ford, General Motors, Hud- 
son, Packard, Chrysler and Kaiser-Frazer. 
Most plants are open for public tours. Apart 
from automobiles, Detroit manufactures a 
wide range of products— adding machines, 
pharmaceuticals, steel barrels, etc. 

‘Belle Isle, a thousand-acre park, is located 
in the Detroit River. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Incorporated as city: 1784. 

Mayor: Joseph V. Cronin (Dec., 1953). 

City Manager: Carleton F. Sharpe (Apptd. 

» 1948). 

#940 population & (rank): 166,267 (51). 

1950 population & (rank): 177,397 (54). 

1940-50 population change: +6.7%. 

{940 area: Land, 17.4 sq. mi.; inland water, 
ee 

Location: In central part of state, on Con- 
necticut River. 

County: Seat of Hartford Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 94; Roman Catholic, 
14; Jewish, 6. 

City-owned parks: 29 (2,800 ac.). 

Telephones (1953): 143,745*. 

Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 2. 

Television stations: None. 

Assessed valuation (1953): $533,000,000. 

City tax rate (1953): $38 per $1,000. 

Net bonded debt (Mar. 31, 1953): $13,563,017. 

Revenue (1953): $22,545,857. 

Expenditure (1953): $22,057,384. 
* Hartford Exchange Area, 


A Dutch trading post, established in 1623, 
was the beginning of Hartford. Thirteen 
years later, English colonists from Cambridge, 
Mass., started a permanent settlement and 
soon afterward made it the capital of the 
Colony of Connecticut. 

The Dutch were expelled from Connecticut 
in 1654, but Hartford’s troubles were not 
over. In 1687, the Governor of New York 
appeared at Hartford and demanded the 
Connecticut charter, on the grounds that 
he was Governor General of New England, 
too. The charter was hidden in a hollow oak 
tree for two years until King William III 
recognized it as valid. 

By now, Hartford has become the greatest 
insurance center in the nation: 48 companies 
have their headquarters there, and their com- 
bined assets exceed $3 billion. In addition, 
Hartford is the home of the largest type- 
writer manufacturers in the world—Under- 
wood and Royal. Its chief newspaper, The 
Hartford Courant, is the oldest in America; 
an earlier subscriber was George Washington. 


Historical treasures are kept in the State 
Library and Supreme Court Building. Among 
them are a full-length portrait of Washing- 
ton by Gilbert Stuart; the original charter 
signed by Charles II; the Brandegee collection 
of portraits of U. S. Justices; and the Joseph 


C. Mitchelson collection of coins, bills and 
commercial tokens. 


HONOLULU, HAWATi 


Established as City and County of Hono 
1907. yy 

Mayor: John H. Wilson (Jan. 1955). i 

1940 population of City and County: 257,664. 

1950 population of City and County: 353,020 

1940-50 population change: +36.7%. 4 

1953 area of City and County: 604 sq. mi. 

Altitude: Highest, 4,025 ft.; lowest, sea le 

Location: Entire island of Oahu. j 

Churches: Roman Catholic, 24; Buddhist, 
Jewish, 1; Protestant and other, 67.— 

City-owned parks: 108 (2,197 ac.). 

Telephones (1953): 92,000. 

Radio sets (1953): 100,000. 

Television sets (1953): 19,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 7; FM, 0. 

Television stations: 1. 

Assessed valuation (1953): $485,000,000. 

City tax rate (1953): $16.494 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt (1953): $22,768,000. 

Revenue (1952 est.) : $22,598,859. 

Expenditure (1952 est.) : $21,850,000. 


Honolulu’s early history was one of tur 
lence and conflict. One of the last area 
the globe to be discovered and explol 
Hawaii was subject to strong pressures 7 
every world power, from American miss 
aries who arrived in 1820, and from the? 
portunism of whalers. These whalers Bb 
Honolulu originally, bringing trade, c@ 
merce and prosperity that led to expané 
into the present basic industries of sugar 
pineapple. 


As early as 1814, Russia tried to move 
and the city’s downtown shopping area i 
centers around Fort St., which takes its n 
from the bastion Russian soldiers built 
the harbor’s edge. The British flag was ra 
in 1843 and French forces occupied Honolt 
in 1849. Each time control was given back: 
the independent kingdom without bloodsh 
In 1898, a group of Americans completeé 
project attempted at intervals during 
previous 65 years—annexation to the U. S. 


Modern Honolulu is a center of Paci 
communications and its airport, since % 
start of the Korean War, has ranked with 
world’s largest from the point of view 
trafic. Oahu is the scene of important ¢ 
fense installations, famed Pearl Harbor 
Schofield barracks, but its relation with 
U. S. government is not one-sided. Hawi 
taxpayers pay in excess of $100,000,000 a yé 
in federal taxes, a factor that weighs strong 
in their continued plea for statehood ang 
voice as to how this money shall be spent, 


HOUSTON, TEX. N 

Ineorporated as eity: 1837. 
Mayor: Roy Hofheinzg (Jan., 1955). 
1940 population & (rank): 384,514 (21). 
1950 population & (rank): 596,163, (14). 
1940-50 population ehange: +55.0%. 
1950 area: Land, 160 sq. mi.; inland water, 
Altitude: Highest, 74 ft.; lowest, sea level. © 
Location: In SE part of state, near Gulf 

Mexico. se 


County: Seat of Harris Co. alloqsast 


es: Over 500. 
ned parks: 91 (3,372.60 ac.). 
ones (1953): 343,914. . 
sets: 350,000. 
jon sets: 85,000." 
Stations: AM 8; FM, 3. 
sion stations: 1 
valuation (1951): $996,527,000; 
#: $1,060,000,000. 
rate: $1.975 per $100. 
debt (1950): $73,394,422. 
me (1951): $20,875,362. 
iture (1951): $23,995,086. 
politan area. 


Houston was the commander in chief 
Texas troops who fought a successful 
f rebellion against domination by 
» Which had been in possession of 
. On April 21, 1836, Houston’s men won 
isive victory in which the Mexican 
1, Santa Anna, was taken prisoner, and 
the treaty which launched the Repub- 
Texas. In September, a constitution 
tified, and Houston was elected Presi- 
The Texas Republic was recognized by 
.. S. and by the major European powers. 
' present city of Houston, which is the 
tt in Texas and the entire South, 
ss Sam Houston, who was president of 
erstwhile republic. This was its first 
Ll. Today great industrial establish- 
5’ line Houston’s ship channel. A lead- 
xport center, Houston leads all others 
merica in cotton exports. It is one of 
.ca’s Outstanding oil-producing and re- 
centers, and leads the world in the 
tfacture and distribution of oil-industry 
ment. Among the new industries that 
sing developed in Houston are synthetic 
r and chemicals. 
iston is the second-largest port in the 
2 from the standpoint of tonnage 
ed. 


(1952 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


orated as eity: 1874. 

: Alex M. Clark (Dec., 1955). 

sopulation & (rank): 386,972 (20). 
sopulation & (rank): 427,173 (23). 

0 populaticn ehange: +10.4%. 

rea: Land, 55.8 sq. mi.; inland water, 0.1. 
Je: Highest, 816 ft.; lowest, 667. 

on: In central part of state, on West 
x of White River. 

y: Seat of Marion County. 

ves: 515. 

wned parks: 32 (3,519 ac.). 

ones (Apr. 1953): 236,474. 

sets: 135,780 (radio families). 

sion sets: 90,000. 

stations: AM, 5; FM, 1. 

sion stations: 1. 

ed valuation (1952): $714,287,060. 

ix rate (1952): $5.16 per $100. 


debt (Des. 31, 1952): $32,287,140.* 
ie (1952): $30,202,029.7 
fiture (1952): $28,558,848.f 


al gyerepning debt for all governmental units in 
polis ivil city purposes, only. 


anapolis is the second largest city in 
_ §. which is not on navigable water. 


EE EE 


Its size and extensive trade is based on the 
rich territory surrounding it. The cornfields 
of the region make Indianapolis the second 
corn market in the United States. There are 
also in the region large coal fields and de- 
posits of building stone and marl. , 


The Indianapolis Motor Speedway, five 
miles from the center of the city, was bulit in 
1909 as a proving ground for automobiles: 
Each Memorial Day a 500-mile race is held 
there. Various well-known improvements in 
automobiles are credited to the experience 
gained on the speedway. Among them are 
the rear-vision mirror, the balloon tire and 
ethyl gasoline. 


The homes of two famous citizens of 
Indianapolis are preserved as memorials; 
One is the home of James Whitcomb Riley, 
which is preserved as it was when the famous 
Hoosier poet lived there. The other is the 
home Benjamin Harrison built in 1872. He 
lived there except for the period of his 
service as United States Senator, and as the 
twenty-third President of the United States: 
Much of the furniture is original. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Ineorporated as city: 1855. 

Mayor: John V. Kenny (May, 1953). 

{940 population & (rank): 301,173 (30). 

1950 population & (rank): 299,017 (37). 

1940-50 population change: —0.7%. 

1940 area: Land, 14.3 sq. mi.; inland water, 7. 2, 

Altitude: Highest, 180 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Loeation: In NE part of state, on Hudson 
River and Upper New York Bay. 

County: Seat of Hudson Co, 

Churches: Protestant, 96; Roman Catholic, 39; 
Jewish, 17; Others, 45. 

Telephones: 83,876. 

Radio stations: None. 

Television stations: None. 

Assessed valuation (1953): $490,368,328. 

City tax rate (1953): $74.49 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt (Dee. 31, 1952): $46,296,963. 

Revenue ({952): $44,072,126. 

Expenditure (1952): $46,266,727. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Incorporated as eity: 1850. 

Mayor: Norris Poulson (June 30, 1957). 

1940 population & (rank): 1,504,277 (5). 

1950 population & (rank): 1,970,358 (4). 
1940-50 population ehange: +31.0%. 

1953 area: Land, 453.693 sq. mi.; inland water, 


2.6. 
Altitude: Highest, 5,081 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
Loeation: In SW part of state, on Pacific 
Ocean. 2 
County: Seat of Los Angeles Co. 
Churehes: 1,700. 


City-owned parks: 110 (9,600 ac.). 
Telephones (Jan. 1, 1953): 1,150,637. 
Radio sets (Jan. 1, 1953): 5,114,371.* 
Television sets (Mar. 1953): 1,559,976.* 
Radio stations (1953): AM, 13; FM, 8. 
Television stations (1953): 7. 

Assessed valuation (1953~54) : $2,919,401,670. 
City tax rate (1953-54): $1.8365 per $100. 


200 


Gross debt (June 30, 1953): $322,487,000. 
Revenue (1952-53): $304,612,793. 
Expenditure (1952-53) : $300,368,9380. 


* Metropolitan area, 


In 1781, the Mexican Provincial Governor, 
Filipe de Neve, founded “El Pueblo de Nues- 
tra Sefiora la Reina de Los Angeles’’—mean- 
ing “The Village of Our Lady, the Queen of 
the Angels.” The pueblo became the capital 
of a Mexican province, and it was the last 
place to surrender to the U. S. at the time 
of the American occupation in i847. 

’ Los Angeles now is the largest in popula- 
tion of any city in the West and is the 
fourth largest in the nation. Geographically, 
it extends more than 40 miles from the 
mountains to the sea; and in area, it is the 
world’s largest city. The city’s phenomenal 
growth has been brought about primarily by: 


(1) The equable climate, which has at- 
tracted people and industry. 

(2) Development of the citrus-fruit indus- 
try. Orange and other citrus groves extend 
to the east in a huge arc, reaching a radial 
depth of more than 30 miles at some points. 

(3) Oil fields. Both to the north and to 
the southeast of Los Angeles, forests of oil 
derricks proclaim the discovery and exploli- 
tation of vast fields of underground wealth. 


(4) Development of a man-made harbor. 
The port of Los Angeles is the world’s larg- 
est fishing harbor and one of its most prom- 
inent ports in tonnage volume. 


(5) The motion-picture industry. More 
than two-thirds of all motion pictures are 
produced in the metropolitan area. 


(6) The aircraft industry has also centered 
in the Los Angeles area and now leads all 
other industries in the value of manufac- 
tured products. 


The climate of the city is reflected in the 
facilities for open-air living. In Los Angeles, 
the drive-in cafe and drive-in theater were 
originated, and Angelenos enjoy sports the 
year-round and “Symphonies under the 
Stars’ in famed Hollywood Bowl. 


Exposition Park has a 7-acre sunken gar- 
den containing 15,000 rosebushes of 155 va- 
Tieties. In the park is the Coliseum, in which 
the 1932 Olympic Games were held. It seats 
101,671 persons and is the home field for 
the Los Angeles Rams and the U.S.C. and 
U.C.L.A. football teams. 


Adjoining Los Angeles, within a few min- 
utes by bus or car, is Pasadena, famous for 
its New Year’s Day “Tournament of Roses.” 
Also nearby is San Marino, home of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery. Beaches within easy driving distance 
include Venice, Malibu, Hermosa, Redondo, 
Santa Monica and Long Beach. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Incorporated as city: 1826. 
Mayor: Frank T. Tobey (Jan. 1956). 
1940 population & (rank): 292,942 (32). 
1950 population & (rank): 396,000 (26). 
1940-50 population change: +35.2%. 


1950 area: Land, 121.41 sq. mi.; inland water, 
11.6. 


Altitude: Highest, 320 ft.; lowest, 195. _ 
Loeation: In SW corner of state, on I} 
sipp! River. 

County: Seat of Shelby Co. 
Churches: Roman Catholic, 
Protestant & other, 419. 
City-owned parks: 49 (1,889.72 ac.); 

grounds, 45. 
Telephones (1953): 167,527. 
Radio sets (1953): 262,420. 
Television sets (1953): 95,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 2. 
Television stations: 1. 
Assessed valuation (1953): $634,834,427. 
City tax rate (1953): $1.80 per $100. 
Bonded debt (Dec. 31, 1952): $32,703,790.91, 
Revenue (1952): $24,318,718. 
Expenditure (1952): $23,378,897. 


16; Jewis! 


One of the country’s largest inland p 
Memphis handles more than 4 million b 
of cotton a year, making it the biggest s! 
cotton market in the world. It also 7 
first in the world as a market for hardy 
lumber. 


The first settlers of Memphis were 
Chickasaw Indians, who had a village nal 
Chisca there on the bluffs overlooking 
Mississippi River. Hernando de Soto, 
1541, is said to have had his first glimpst 
the Mississippi from the site of Memp 
and in the next century, Joliet and 
quette stopped there to trade with” 
Indians. La Salle tried to claim the 
for France in 1682 and built.a fort. 


Actually the city was not settled 
1819, after Tennessee had been taken fi 
the Union in 1796. One of the three foun 
of Memphis was Andrew Jackson. During 
Civil War, the federal forces won a gun 
battle on the river at Memphis, and Gen 
Sherman was enabled to take the city. C 
federate Park today contains ramparts fl 
which Confederate soldiers defended 
city against the federal gunboats. 


MIAMI, FLA. 


Incorporated as city: 1896. 
Mayor: Chelsie J. Senerchia (Nov., 1954). 
City manager: Gen. E. A. Evans (apptd. 5 
1; 1952); ; 
1940 population & (rank): 172,172 (48). 
1950 population & (rank): 249,276 (42). 
1940-50 population ehange: +44.8%. 
1950 area: Land, 34.19 sq. mi.; inland wa 
18.45. 
Altitude: Average, 10 ft. 
Location: In SE part of state, on Bisca 
Bay. 
County: Seat of Dade Co. 
Churehes: 235. 
City-owned parks: 48 (613 ac.). 
Telephones: 242,800. 
Radio sets: 165,000. 
Television sets: 125,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 4. 
Television stations: 1. , 
Assessed valuation (1952-53): $585,253,940. 
City tax rate (1952—53): $21.12 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (1952—53): $21,718,000. ..5 & 
Revenue (1952-53): $17,846,651. zeigt 
Expenditure (1952-53): $19,600,183.)2-992 


the variety and quantity of its sports 
» Miami can lay claim to being the 
‘athletic city in the nation. In the 
of fishing, for example, there is a 
- tournament that begins about the 
of January and runs through April; 
es a summer tournament that runs 
July to early September. There are 
games nightly from Christmas into 
There is greyhound racing on three 
from December into March. 


e these events are not enough for the 
ds of tourists who flock to Miami, 
the Orange Bowl football game on 
ear’s Day—followed by an open golf 
ent—followed by a dinghy regatta— 
by a general sailing regatta in 
And there are horse races at His- 
rk and Tropical Park from mid-De- 
until April. Hialeah is noted as one 
most beautiful horse-racing tracks in 
rid, with its cocoanut palms, its tropi- 
ens, and the largest flock of fia- 
in Florida. 


is the southernmost large city on 
. 8. mainland. To the south, a unique 
highway goes down the Florida 
¢ Key West, connecting the islands by 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


arated as eity: 1846. 

: Frank P. Zeidler (April, 1956). 
mpulation & (rank): 587,472 (13). 
mpulation & (rank): 637,392 (13). 
9 population ehange: 48.5%. 
irea: Land, 53.806 sq. mi.; 
0. 

8: 581 ft. 

on: In SE part of state, on Lake Michi- 


inland wa- 


+; Seat of Milwaukee Co. 

es: 396. 

-ewned parks: 75 (7,500 ac.). 
ones (Apr. 1, 1953): 343,816. 

sets (Apr. 1, 1953): 271,400.* 

Jon sets (Apr. !, 1953): 427,000.7 
stations: AM, 7; FM, 2. 

Jon stations: 2. 

sd valuation (1952): $1,417,458,005. 
x rate (1952): $31.98 per $1,000. 
debt (Dee. 31, 1952): $17,623,000. 
@ (1952): $81,904,066. 

Iture (1953 budget): $85,020,869. 
mty figure. f Milwaukee broadcast area. 


ch missionaries visited the aite of 
ikee in the seventeenth century, but it 
ot until 1795 that Jacques Vieau es-~ 
ed a trading post there. The frst 
nent white settler, Vieau’s son-in-law, 
[n Juneau, made his home there in 


aukee is one of the great industrial 
3 of the country, producing heavy 
tery, electrical equipment, chemicals, 
nd leather products, etc. It is famous 
breweries, which are open to visitors 
,0intment. The city-owned harbor is 
the largest and best-equipped on the 
Lakes, 

isconsin: State Fair, held annually in 


rr 


August, includes a state art exhibit and 
automobile and horse racing. The Milwaukee 
Auditorium is one of the largest exposition © 
buildings in the country, with 8 separate 
halls under one roof, the smallest seating 
300 and the largest 7,200. A new addition 
provides the most modern arena in America. 
It has a seating capacity of 12,500 and is 
equipped with an ice fioor for hockey, skat- 
ing and ice shows. 


Of particular note is the Milwaukee 
County park system with its botanical gar- 
dens, zoo and recreational facilities. This is 
also true of its cultural institutions, includ- 
ing the museum, public library and educa- 
tional institutions. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


incorporated as eity: 1867. 

Mayor: Eric G. Hoyer (July, 1953). 

1940 population & (rank): 492,370 (16). 

1956 population & (rank): 521,718 (17). 

{940-50 population change: +6.0%. 

1952 area: Land, 58.79 sq. mi.; inland water, 
5.0. 

Altitude: Highest, 945 ft.; lowest, 695. 

Loeation: In SE central part of state, on Mis- 
sissippi River. 

County: Seat of Hennepin Co. 

Churches: 465. 

Clty-owned parks: 143. 

Telephones (1952): 297,448. 

Radio sets (1952): 410,000. 

Television sets (1952): 162,100. 

Radio stations: AM, 10; FM, 3. 

Television stations: 2. 

Assessed valuation (1952): $327,000,000. 

City tax rate (1952): $1.45 per $100. 

Net debt (1951): $45,660,000. 

Revenue (1951): $47,000,000. 

Expenditure (1951): $52,000,000. 


Lieutenant Zebulon Pike made a treaty 
with the Sioux Indians in 1805-06 by which 
they ceded to the whites land including the 
Falls of St. Anthony and the site of Minnea- 
polis. Fort Snelling was built in 1819-20, and 
in 1823 the government built a lumber and 
flour mill. Todsy Minneapolis is one of the 
outstanding flour-milling centers. Serving a 
vast agricultural region, the city is the 
largest distributing center for tractors and 
farm implements. 

Not far from the city on the Mississippi 
River is U. 8. Lock and Dam No, l, a few 
miles above which is the head of navigation. 
From there to St. Louis, a river stretch of 
659 miles, 26 dams insure a 9-foot channel 
for navigation. Minnehaha Park slong the 
Mississippi contains Minnehaha Falls, made 
famous by Longfellow’s poem, The Song of 
Hiawatha. Above the falls is a statue of 
Hiawatha and Minnehaha. 


Minneapolis has 22 lakes within its park 
system, offering fishing, bathing and sall- 
boating in the summer, iceboating and skat- 
ing in the winter. Twelve miles west ot 
the city is Lake Minnetonka, which has 
110 miles of shore line. Minneapolis is also 
the gateway city to the “Land of the 10,000 
Lakes.” 

Across the Mississippi is 
“twin city,” St. Paul. 


Minneapolis’ 


ee 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Incorporated as eity: 1847. 

Mayor: Francis J. Lawler (Jan. 1954). 

1940 population & (rank): 110,341 (80). 

1950 population & (rank): 109,189 (96). 

1940-50 population change: —1.0%. 

1950 land area: 19.1 sq. mi. 

Altitude: Highest, 181.5 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: At mouth of Acushnet River, on 
arm of Buzzards Bay. 

Count: One of Bristol Co.’s three seats. 

Churches: Protestant, 53; Roman Catholic, 
23; Jewish, 3. 

City-owned parks: 9 (170 ac.). 

Telephones (1952): 42,563. 

Radio sets (estimated 1953): 30,000. 

Television sets (estimated 1953): 15,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 2; FM, 2. 

Television stations: None. 

Assessed valuation (1953): $129,949,675. 

City tax rate (1953): $50.80 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt (1953): $3,737,000. 

Revenue (1952): $18,762,552. 

Expenditure (1952): $18,552,331. 


New Bedford is a seaport city. Its location 
was basic to its present importance as a 
center of important manufacturing plants, 
marine yards and a large fishing industry; 
and to its past leadership as the world’s 
greatest whaling port, memorialized by its 
Whaling Museum and the venerable Sea- 
men’s Bethel described by Herman Melville 
in Moby Dick. 


Northeast Airlines service links New Bed- 
ford’s l1st-class Municipal Airport directly 
with Boston and New York. Steamships ply 
from New Bedford to Martha’s Vineyard and 
Nantucket. The city is also central to Cape 
Cod, Plymouth, Newport, Rhode Island and 
other tourist and vacation objectives, and 
adjoins such well-known yachting centers as 
Marion, Mattapoisett and South Dartmouth. 


New Bedford textile plants include the 
nationally known Wamsutta and Hathaway 
Mills. A Revere and Brass plant, Acushnet 
Process Co. (maker of championship golf 
balls and other rubber products), Conti- 
nental Screw, Morse Twist Drill, Aerovox 
Corp. and Cornell Dubilier Electric Corp. 
are other large-scale industries. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Incorporated as sity: 1805. 

Mayor: De Lesseps S. Morrison (May, 1954). 

1940 population & (rank): 494,537 (15). 

1950 population & (rank): 570,445 (16). 

1940-50 population ehange: +15.3%. 

1953 area: Land, 199.4 sq. mi.; inland water, 
164.1. 

aa Highest, 15 ft.; lowest, 4 below sea 
evel. 

Location: In SE part of state, between Missis- 
sippi River and Lake Pontchartrain. 

Parish: Seat of Orleans Parish. 

Churches: Over 600. 

City-owned parks: 69 (1,700 ac.). 

Tolephones (1952): 231,052. 

Radio sets (1952): 200,000. 

Television sets (1952): 60,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 11; FM, 4. 

Television stations: 1. 

Assessed valuation (1953): $739,116,538. 


— 


Information Please Al 


City tax rate (1952): $3.15 per $100. 
Bonded debt (May I, 1953): $64,196,000. — 
Reyenue (1953 budget): $20,300,580. 4 
Expenditure (1953 budget): $20,300,580. 


One of the few cities of the nation 
have been under three flags, New Orleans 
belonged to Spain, France and the 
The French founded it in 1718 and nam 
in honor of the Duke of Orleans. 


In 1762, France ceded the city and 
territory to Spain. In 1800, the territory 
returned to France, but government auth 
ties did not take over until 1803, onl} 
days before the region became part of 
U. S. in the Louisiana Purchase. 

As a memento of the old days, New O 
has a French Quarter, or Vieux Carré, 
has fascination for tourists and for go 
The narrow streets are overhung with 
iron-trellised balconies of quaint old d 
ings and shops. The restaurants are @ 
brated for their good food. 

Six miles below the city is Chalm 
National Historical Park, which mark 
battlefield on which Andrew Jackson 
fended New Orleans against the British 
1815. The British suffered 1,971 cas 
while the Americans suffered only 13. It 
the last battle fought between the VU, 
and Great Britain. 

One of the city’s historic buildings is” 
Cabildo, dating back to 1795, which was 
headquarters of the Spanish governor, 
later was the scene of the transfer of Low 
ana from France to the U. 8S. 

The most spectacular and gayest fest 
{n the U. S. is held in New Orleans 
Mardi Gras, which involves a week of car 
val and reaches its climax on Shrove Tt 
day, the day before the beginning of 
On the more serious side, the city is on 
the great ports of the U. S., second only® 
New York in dollar volume of cargo hané¢ 
each year. ‘ 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chartered as “Greater New York’: 1898. © 
Mayor: Vincent R. Impellitteri (Dec., 1953 
Borough Presidents: Bronx, James J. Lyd 
Brooklyn, John Cashmore; Manhatte 
Robert F. Wagner, Jr.; Queens, James 
Lundy; Richmond, Edward G. Baker. 
1940 population & (rank): 7,454,995 (1). 
1950 population & (rank): 7,891,957 (1). 
1940-50 population ehange: -++-5.9%. A 
1940 area: Land, 299.0 sq. mi.; inland wat 
66.4 sq. mi. " 
Altitude: Highest, 430 ft.; lowest, sea levé 
Counties: Consists of 5 counties: Bronx, Kil 
(Brooklyn), New York (Manhattal 
Queens, Richmond (Staten Island). 4 
Loeation: SE part of state, at mouth of Hu 
son River. : 
Churches: Protestant, 1,418; Jewish, 1,é 
Roman Catholic, 525. ‘ 
City-owned parks: 882 (26,627 ac.). ; 
Telephones: 2,365,000. 
Families with radios: 2,258,470. 
Television sets: 1,475,000. _ 
Radio stations: AM, 25; FM, 23. on 
Television stations: 6. 4 beta 
Assessed valuation (1952): $19,425,499,087. 


? $1,333,025,754.56. 
(1952): $1,341,289,846.60. 


09, Henry Hudson, who worked for the 
India Company, sailed up the 
now bears his name and went as 
A bany. Five years later, a permanent 

mt was established at what is now 
ork, but it was originally called New 
™m by the Dutch governors. One 
Peter Minuit, was said to have 
anhattan Island from the Indians 
Vv orth of beads, buttons and trinkets. 
» Great Britain’s Duke of York sent 
Which quietly seized the settlement 
ae Dutch, without bloodshed, and re- 
med the colony in honor of the Duke. 
-ol of New York passed to the young 
the end of the Revolutionary War, 
eorge Washington was inaugurated 
mat in New York’s old City Hall. Con- 
et in New York from 1785 to i790. 


y New York is the most populous 
althy city in the U. S. Much of this 
and prosperity is due to New York 

which is one of the finest, and per- 
@ busiest, in the world. The port clears 
han 5,000 vessels a year and ships 
half of the entire trade of the U. 8. 
sm visitor, perhaps the best view of 
srk Harbor is from the top of the 
sof Liberty, which is reached by ferry 
funning hourly from the Battery, the 
rn tip of Manhattan. The statue, pre- 
tto the U. S. by France in 1885, is the 
sof modern times—152 feet high on a 
il 15i feet high. An elevator runs to 
Jlcony level, and a spiral stairway 
© the observation platform. Another 
see the harbor and skyline is to take 
st trip around Manhattan. 


ower Manhattan, pot far from the 
, is Wall Street, the financial center 
nation. It was so named from the wall 
.cted nearly 300 years ago by the 
Surzhers to protect themselves against 
YTaids. The New York Stock Exchange 
visitors. By way of contrast, New 
Chinatown, within walking distance 
il Street to the north, has intriguing 
to buy and restaurants with deil- 
hings to eat. 
swn Manhattan has Broadway, other~ 
nown sas the “Main Stem,” or “The 
White Way.” More stage plays and 
-picture theaters are crowded in that 
an in any comparable area. 
ue the most noteworthy buildings, or 
: of buildings, in Midtown Manhattan 


‘*he Empire State Building, the world’s 
structure, 1,250 feet high. Some haif 
tourists visit the building every year. 
Zockefeller Center—also known 2s 
ity. It occupies 12 acres and includes 
dings. The studios of the National 
sting Company can be inspected in 
hat start every twenty minutes. The 
lilding has an observation roof. 

nited Nations Headquarters, which 
V80,288 85 


“6 ‘ “ . ie | Fj 

is located on the East River at 42nd S 

The many museums of New York City are 
listed in a separate section (See Museums 
in the index). The most celebrated is the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, one of the. 
world’s most famous, On the outskirts of. 
New York City are two of the largest air-— 
fields in the world: La Guardia Field and 
Idlewild. La Guardia Field covers an area of 
558 acres, and has observation decks from - 
which one can watch the arrival and depar- 


iure of domestic and overseas planes. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


incorporated as city: 1836. 

Mayor: Leo P. Carlin (May, 1953). 
1940 population & (rank): 429,760 (18). 
{950 pogulation & (rank): 438,776 (21). 
{$40-50 population change: 4+2.1%, 


i950 area: Land, 23.75 sq. mi.; inland wa- 


ter, 3.2. 


Altitude: Highest, 225 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
Location: In NE part of state, on Passaic River 


and Newerk Bay. 
County: Seat of Essex Co. 


Churshes: Protestant, 159; Roman Catholic, 


41; Jewish, 32; others, 57. 
City-owned parks: 38 (34.24 ac.). 


County-governed parks in eity: 7 (755.72 ac.). 


Telephones (1952): 206,074. 

Radio statlons: AM, 4; FM, 3. 
Teievislon stations: 1. 

Assessed valuation (1953): $700,103,425. 
City tax rate (1953): $7.79 per $100. 
Net bonded debt (1953): $42,933,957.21. 
Revenue (1951): $57,932,30.72. 
Expenditure (1951): $57,229,352.45. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Insorporated as elty: 1890. 

Mayor: Allen Street (Apr., 1955). 

City Manager: Ross Taylor. 

{940 population & (rank): 204,424 (42). 
{350 population & (rank): 243,504 (45). 
{940-50 population change: +19.1%. 


1953 area: Land, 56.62 sq. mi.; inland wa- 


ter, 0. 
Altitude: Highest, 1,276 ft.; lowest, 1,070. 


Loeation: In central part of state, on North 


Canadian River. 
County: Seat of Oklahoina Co. 


Churehes: Protestant, about 280; Romen 


Catholic, 13; Jewish, 2; others, 5. 
City-owned parks: 72 (9,883 ac.). 
Telephones (1953): 140,104, 

Radio stations: AM, 8; z'M, 1. 

Television stations: 2. 

Assessed valuation (1952~53): $267,387,511. 
City tax rate (1950): $12.782 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (12950): $18,918,006. 

Revenue (1950): $8,784,230.64. 

Expenditure (1950): $7,935,758.79. 


More than two thousand oil wells are 
located within the limits of Oklahoma Olty 
or close by, some of them more than a mile 


deep. 


Oklahoma City sprang into belng almost 
overnight. In 1889, the government threw 
open this territory for settlement, and there 
was a classic rush across the Hne to stake 
claims. Within » short time, Okishoma City 


was a bustling town of 10,0U0. 


a 


treet. 


EE 


The city now ranks as one of the dozen 
primary livestock markets in the country. 
Packing plants and flour mills are among the 
600 manufacturing concerns. The city is 
also an important aviation center, with 
Tinker Field as an Air Force materiel depot. 
There are six privately owned airports in 
the area surrounding Oklahoma City. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


First charter as eity: 1701. 

Mayor: Joseph Sill Clark, Jr. (Jan., 1956). 

1940 population & (rank): 1,931,334 (3). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,071,605 (3). 

1940-50 population change: +7.3%. 

1940 area: Land, 127.2 sq. mi.; inland water, 
7.8. 

Altitude: Highest, 440 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: In SE part of state, at junction of 
Schuylkill and Delaware Rivers. 

County: Seat of Philadelphia Co. 

Churehes: Roman Catholic, 137; Jewish, 124; 
Protestant and other, 876. 

City-owned parks: 35 (7,499.19 ac.). 

Telephones (1952): 821,137. 

Television sets (1952): 182,138. 

Radio stations: AM, 10; FM, 8. 

Television stations: 3. 

Assessed valuation (1953): $3,513,843,052. 

City tax rate (1953): $3.025 per $100. 

Net bonded debt (Jan. 1, 1953): $537,259,020. 

Revenue (1952): $142,142,831. 

Expenditure (1952): $141,683,487. 


Philadelphia, the “City of Brotherly Love,” 
was settled in 1681 by Capt. William Mark- 
ham, who, with a small band of colonists, 
was sent out by William Penn. Penn ar- 
rived the following year. 

In the period before the American Revo- 
lution, the city out-stripped all others in 
the colonies in education, arts, science, in- 
dustry and commerce. In 1774-76, the First 
and Second Continental Congresses met in 
Philadelphia; and from 1781-83, the city was 
the capital of the U. S. under the Articles of 
Confederation. In 1790, it became the na- 
tion’s capital under the Constitution and 
remained so until the seat of the federal 
government moved to Washington in 1800. 

Today, Philadelphia is the third largest 
city in the U. S. and one of the great in- 
dustrial cities of the world, turning out such 
products as textiles, steel, radios, ships, 
street cars and many others. Over half the 
surgical instruments manufactured in the 
U. S. come from Philadelphia; and the Bald- 
win Locomotive Plant, largest in the world, 
is at Eddystone, on the outskirts of the city. 


Philadelphia abounds in landmarks of 
early American history, including Independ- 
ence Hall, where the famous Liberty Bell is 
located, and adjacent Congress Hall, where 
George Washington was inaugurated for his 
second term. 

The City Hall is 547 feet in height and is 
Burmounted by a 37-foot bronze statue of 
William Penn created by Alexander Milne 
pee: The building is the tallest in the 
city. 

Philadelphia’s U. S. Mint, established in 
1792, was the first in the country. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Incorporated as elty: 1816. 


Mayor: David L. Lawrence (Jan., 1954) 
1940 population & (rank): 671,659 (10). 
{950 population & (rank): 676,806 (12). 


{940-50 population change: +0.8%. 


195! area: Land, 55.23 sq. mi.; inland 


3.0. 
Altitude: Highest, 1,240 ft.; lowest, 


7 


Location: In SW part of state, at junct 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers t 


Ohio River. 
County: Seat of Allegheny Co. 
Churches: Protestant, 778; Roman 
204; Jewish, 8. 


Ca 


City-owned parks: 20; 9 parklets (1,970 ac 


Telephones (1953): 436,493. 

Radio sets (1953): 421,139. 

Television sets (1953): UHF, 2; VHF, 
Radio stations: AM, 7; FM, 7. 
Television stations: 1. 


1, 


Assessed valuation (1951): Land, $409,893) 


buildings, $618,976,086. 


City tax rate (1952): Land, $33 per 


buildings, $16.50 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (1952): $54,845,596. 
Revenue (1952): $40,884,751. 
Expenditure (1952): $40,514,514. 


No other city in the world produce 
much iron and steel as does Pitts 
The territory within 30 miles of the ¢ 
house produces one-fifth of the natioz 


fron, one-fourth of its steel and 


one 


of its glass. No other city in the world 
duces sO much aluminum. As though 
were not enough, Pittsburgh has the 
cork-manufacturing plant and the Ia 
pickling and preserving business in the 


A detachment of troops from Virginia 
fort on the site of present Pittsburgh in 
considering it a strategic spot. Followin 
original Virginia settlers, the French & 
the spot; and in 1758, the British toe 
away from the French. The British bul 
new fort and named it after William Pi 

Pittsburgh’s largest park is Schenley 
of 422 acres, which is the home of CamrZ 
Tech and Phipps Conservatory. The Def 


ment of Fine Arts of the Carnegie 


holds a yearly international exhibitioz 


paintings. The Carnegie Museum 
some 5 million objects pertaining 


coni 
to 


ral sciences, ethnology and the useful 4 


Two fiower shows are held annua LY 
Phipps Conservatory and are considered 
finest display of their kind in the U. S. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Incorporated as elty: 1786. 


Chairman of City Counell: H. Merrill 


(Dec. 1953). 
City Manager: Roy H. Owsley. 


{940 population & (rank): 73,643 (128). 
1950 population & (rank): 77,634 (148). 


1940-50 population ehange: +5.4%. 
{950 land area: 21.6 sq. mi. 


Altitude: Highest, 187 ft.; lowest, sea level 


Location: In southwest part of 
Casco Bay. 

County: Seat of Cumberland Co. 

Churehes: 80, all denominations. 


state, 


EP 
ragarh 


ned parks: 528.58 ac., including 133.20 
f municipal golf courses. 

snes In Greater Portland: 40,456, 

tations: AM, 3; FM, 0. 

on stations: UHF, 1; VHF, 1. 

al valuation (1952 personal & real): $101,- 


rate (1952): $54.80 per $1,000. 
debt outstanding (Dee. 31, 
3,000. 

(1952): $6,827,871.54. 

ure (1952): $6,794,731.37. 


Mearest U. S. port to Europe, Portland 
Ked to the sea throughout its history. 
nial days, a thriving shipping business 
nducted with the West Indies. The 
s0 brought trouble, for the British 
pestroyed Portland in 1775. Enemy ai- 
yas nothing new, however, for the 
sent previously had been sacked by 
dians and again by the French and 


1952): 


Sea now is a source of pleasure as well 
fit. Portland lies on a peninsula at 
ad of Casco Bay, which has 132 islands. 
(ger ones are reached by steamer. A 
ficent view of the islands, the sea, and 
ore Of Falmouth is obtained from Port- 
Eastern Promenade. The Western 
ade affords an inland panorama to 
mh peaks of the White Mountains. 


and is the leading wholesale distribut- 
Hint for northern New England, and 
ber 140 manufacturing establishments. 


most famous house in the city is the 
h-Longfellow House (open to the 
tin the summer) with exhibits of fur- 
and personal property of the» Long- 
and Wadsworth families. In the 
. Sweat Memorial Art Museum, fine 
plied arts are on display. 


PORTLAND, OREG. 


ewated as elty: 1851. 

Fred L. Peterson (Jan., 1957). 
pulation & (rank): 305,394 (27). 
pulation & (rank): 373,628 (29). 
population ehange: +22.3%. 

pa: Land, 69.5 sq. mi.; inland water, 


': Highest, 1,073 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
a: In NW part of state, on Willamette 


Seat of Multnomah Co. 

: Protestant, 400; Roman Catholic, 
=wish, 10; Buddhist, 2. 

ed parks: 111 (5,550 ac.). 

es (Mar. {, 1953): 211,468. 


en stations: 1. 

I valuation (1951-52): $548,236,135. 
rate (1951-52): $17.20 per $1,000. 
debt (June 30, 1952): $18,839,625.65. 

(1951-52): $22,275,604.92. 
ture (1951-52): $23,496,596.27. 


nd has a background of snow-capped 
Sins to the north and east. Mount 
ses 11,245 feet above sea level, and is 
ror great distances throughout Oregon. 
» of the Japan Current, however, Port- 
welf has a mild climate. 
oBE 
1] 


’ 


So equable is the city’s weather that 
climbing roses run rampant over fences and 
houses and sometimes even telephone poles. 
Portland holds a famous Rose Festival each 
year in June. Reflecting the diverse inter- 
ests of the region, there takes place in Octo- 
ber the Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, including a horse show and rodeo. 


Lewis and Clark sailed past the site of 
Portland in 1805, on an expedition across 
the continent for which Congress had ap- 
propriated $2,500. They had started up the 
Missouri in the spring of 1804, and they 
reached the mouth of the Columbia River in 
canoes on Noy. 11, 1805. They built a fort 
near the present site of Astoria. From there 
up to Portland, the Columbia is wide and 
placid. At Portland the Willamette flows into 
the Columbia, which from that point east 
begins to flow through higher and higher 
bluffs up to the famous Columbia River 
Gorge. A, dozen beautiful waterfalls drop 
hundreds of feet over the solid rock walls on 
the Oregon side of the gorge. 

The great new aluminum plants and ship- 
yards in the Portland area are among a large 
group of major industries founded in the 
Northwest following the completion of the 
great Bonneville Dam on the Columbia 
River. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Ineorporated as elty: 1832. 

Mayor: Walter H. Reynolds (Jan., 1955). 

1940 population & (rank): 253,504 (37). 

1950 population & (rank): 248,674 (43). 

1940-50 population change: —1.9%,. 

1940 area: Land, 17.9 sq. mi.; inland water, 
1.0. 

Altitude: Highest, 253 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Loeation: In northern part of state, at head 
of Providence River (north arm of Narra- 
gansett Bay). 

County: Seat of Providence Co. 

Churehes: Protestant, 94; Roman Catholic, 31. 

City-owned parks: 33 (815 ac.). 

Radlo stations: AM, 7; FM, 6. 

Television stations: 1. 

City tax rate (1953): $31 per $1,000. 

Net bonded debt (1952 est.): $43,304,916, 

Revenue (1953-54 hudget) : $29,707,850. 

Expenditure (1953-54 budget): $29,679,753, 


Roger Williams was @ religious rebel, and 
he was banished from Massachusetts. In 
1636 he founded Providence, which he s0 
named in gratitude ‘for God’s merciful 
providence in my distress.” Two years later 
he organized the First Baptist Church “for 
the worship of God and to hold college 
commencements in.” Brown University to 
this day holds its commencements in this 
church. 

Roger Williams still is remembered in 
Providence by a monument overstanding his 
grave, and by 452-acre Roger Williams Park. 

Since his time, Providence has become 
the second largest city in New England. Its 
early rise was due to its shipping trade, 
which included slaves, rum and molasses 
from the West Indies. Today it distributes 
oil, coal and lumber. Apart from sea trade, 
Providence has a thriving textile industry 
manufacturing woolens, worsteds and cot- 


tons. The city is also a leading center for — 


jewelry, machine tocls, precision instru- 


a 
* 


_ ments and rubber goods. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


“Incorporated as elty: 1782. 
‘Mayor: Dr. Edward E. Haddock (July, 1954). 


eda. 21 


-* City Manager: Sherwood Reeder (apptd. 1948). 


“1940 population & (rank): 192,042 (45). 
1950 population & (rank): 230,210 (46). 
* 1940-50 popufation change: +-19.3%. 
{951 area: Land, 39.89 sq. mi.; inland water, 


So eet ee 


Altitude: Highest, 212 ft.; lowest, 0. 
Location: In east central part of state, on 
James River, 
County: Administratively independent. 
Churéhes: Protestant, 201; Roman Catholic, 
18; Jewish, 5; others, 74. 
City-owtied farks*: 52 (1,100.29 ac.). 
Radlo stations: AM, 6; FM, 4. 
Television stgticns: 1. 
Assessed Valuation (1952, real estate): $456,861,- 
243. 
. City tax rate (1949-50): Real and personal 
property, $2.20 per $100; machinery, $1 per 


~ §100. 
Borded debt (June 30, 1953): $38,454,952.7 
Revénu’ (1952-53): $26,447,652.7 
Expenditure (1952-53): $26,626,i26.7 
* Including 35 playgrounds. + Bstimate. 


In 1609, Capt. John Smith attempted to 
establish, near the present site of Richmond, 
a settlement which he called None Such. He 
was unsuccessful, however, and the land was 
later bought from Chief Powhatan for the 
Virginia Company. Richmond was laid out 
in 1737, became the state capital in 1779. 


Today Richmond is one of the leading to- 
bacco markets of the country. It has factories 
producing not only cigars and cigarettes but 
also chewing tobacco and snuff. Tobacco is 
its main industry. 


Richmond had two periods of especial 
historical renown. One was in 1775 when 
the Virginia Convention met in St. John’s 
Church to discuss the Revolution. George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson attended. 
Patrick Henry made his famous speech. 


Again, during the Civil War, Richmond 
came into the historical spotlight. The city 
was the capital of the Confederacy. One 
after another, the Northern generals—Mc- 
Clellan, Burnside, Hooker and Meade—failed 
to take Richmond. Grant finally succeeded, 
although not by storming the city itself. His 
siege of Petersburg ended in the downfall of 
the Confederacy. When Richmond was evacu- 
ated, the Confederate Congress ordered the 
burning of warehouses containing tobacco 
and cotton; and the principal business sec- 
tion of the city was destroyed by the spread- 
ing flames. 


Among the historical buildings which re- 
maim in Richmond are the Capitol, which 
was designed by Thomas Jefferson after the 
Maison Carrée, an ancient Roman temple at 
Nimes, France. In the rotunda is the famous 
statue of George Washington made from 
iife in 1785 by Jean Antoine Houdon, 


A 


_ ROCHEST! ; 
Incorporated as elty: 1834. —— 
Mayor: Samuel B. Dicker (Dec., 195 
City Manager: Louis B. Cartwrigh 
1940). “oo pee 
1940 population & (rank): 324,975 (23). 
1950 population & (rank): 332,488 (32). 
1940-50 population ehange: +2.3%. i 
1952 area: Land, 34.8 sq. mi.; Inland 
0.5. a 
Altitude: Highest, 655 ft.; lowest, 246 ff 
Location: In west part of state, on Gt 
River. : 
Gounty: Seat of Monroe Co. 4 
Churches: Pretestant, 128; Roman Cat 
38; Jewish, 19; others, 22. . 
City-owned parks: 23 (2,000 ac.). 
Telephones (1952): 173,000. 
Radio sets (152): 305,000. 
Television sets (1952): 110,250. 
Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 2. 
Television stations: 1. 
Assessed valuation (1953): $615,087,035. 
City tax rate (1953): $31.20 per $1,000. © 
Bonded debt (Dec. 31, 1952): $12,176,000. | 
Revenue (19652): $38,235,591. 
Expenditure (1952): $37,424,353. 


Rochester is the mecca of camera ent 
asts. Here is the home of the Eastman EB 
Company, and here is manufactured 9 
cent of the nation’s motion-picture 
Tours of the Kodak plants are cond 
daily. And at the George Eastman Hous 
photographic museum in which are € 
tions and demonstrations of picture pro 
of interest to both amateur and profes 
photographers, : 

Rochester also is one of the world’s 16 
centers for the manufacture of optical | 
and surgical instruments. The Bausch 
Lomb Optical Company and the Tayl¢ 
strument Company are here. 


In addition to tts factories, Roch 
prides itself. on its flowers. In the boté 
gardens of Highland Park is the world’ 
est collection of lilacs—483 varieties. 7 
they bloom, about the middle of Mf 
Lilac Week celebration is held. 


The first permanent white settlemen 
the site of Rochester was made in 181% 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Incorporated as eity: 1822. 4 
Mayor: Raymond R. Tucker (Apr., 1957) 
{940 population & (rank): 816,048 (8). 
1950 population & (rank): 856,796 (8). 
{940-50 population change: +5.0%. . 
{953 arca: Land, 61.0 sq. mi.; inland W 

4.0. ; 
Altitude: Highest, 605 ft.; lowest, 410 
Location: On Mississippi River, 20 mi. § 

of its conjunction with Missouri Rive 
County: Independent city, not in county 
Churches: 1,043. - 
City-owned parks: 79 (2,846.61 ac.). 
Telephones (1953): 572,896. 
Radio sats (1953): 546,600. 
Television sets (1953): 441,360. 
Radio stations (1953): AM, 10; FM, 1. 
Television stations (1953): 4. 5 
Assessed valuation (1953): $2,412,287,000; 


ax rate (1953): $3.07 per $100. 
sd debt (1953): $17,611,000. 

ue (1952): $53,708,929.65. 
aditure (1952): $56,350,209.37. 


Louis is one of the nation’s major in- 
al centers and its second largest trans- 


ad trunk lines, 5 major airlines, a vast 
ork of highways, and the growing inland 
Tways. It is also one of the nation’s 
Ost food-distributing centers. 
Louis is important in the production 
moes, stoves, chemicals, textiles, steel 
machinery, automobile parts and acces- 
building materials, corrugated paper 
t+ and containers, electrical appliances, 
ork, steel, leather goods, meat, soap, 

and graniteware. It is the leading 
moroducing center of the U. S. 
fame of St. Louis’ Zoological Gardens, 
Tunicipal Opera, its 85-plece Symphony 
sstra and its Missouri Botanical Gar- 
has spread throughout the world. 
Forest Park is the City Art Museum, 
sd as one of the 4 best art collections 
e U. S. The Jefferson Memorial, also in 
Park, contains the famed Lindbergh 
Ales—a priceless collection of gifts given 
be aviator to commemorate his conquest 
e Atlantic. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


sorated as elty: 1851. 

~; Earl J. Glade (Jan., 1956). 

mopulation & (rank): 149,934 (57). 

eopulation & (rank): 182,121 (52). 

50 population change: +21.5%. 

parea: Land, 54.872 sq. mi.; inland wa- 
0. 

iris: 4,255 ft. 

pon: In northern part of state, on Jordan 

Per, near Great Salt Lake. 

: Seat of Salt Lake Co. 

mes: Mormon, 135; Roman Catholic, 8; 

tish, 4; others, 38. 

ned parks: 20 (1,134 ac.). 

fones (1952): 99,545. 

‘sets (1952): 56,840. 

sion sets (1952): 45,000. 

stations: AM, 5; FM, 3. 

sion stations: 2. 

ped valuation (1952): $217,738,546. 

ax rate (1952): $19.50 per $1,000. 

mM debt (1952): $2,574,000. 

e (1952): $12,358,237. 

Mditure (1952): $12,740,168. 

Mormons, headed by Brigham Young, 

sed Salt Lake City in July, 1847, feeling 

she soil was good, although dry. They 

med a creek across the site of the 

at city, and thereby introduced one of 

-st irrigation projects in America. Other 

hon bands came in, and by 1852 the 

7 numbered some 15,000. 

ops had to be kept in Salt Lake City 

sveral years because of disagreements 

=n non-Mormons and Mormons. The 

re of polygamy was renounced by the 

on Church in 1890, and Utah received 

ood six years later. 

.e of Salt Lake City’s most interesting 


Le rT 


-—— 


edifices are those occupied or inspired by 
Brigham Young and his family. The Mormon 
Temple was 40 years in the building (1853- 
1893), and none but Mormons are permitted 
to enter. The Mormon Tabernacle, with its 
great domed roof, seats 8,000 people. The 
acoustical properties of the building are 
reputed to be so remarkable that a pin 
dropped at the organ may be heard from 
the farthest seat. The organ contains more 
than 10,500 pipes, and its programs have been 
heard over nation-wide radio networks. The 
public is admitted at specified hours. 


Sixteen miles from Salt Lake City is Great 
Salt Lake, an inland sea. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Incorporated as elty: 1850. 

Mayor: Elmer EH. Robinson (Jan., 1956). 

1940 population & (rank): 634,536 (12). 

1950 population & (rank): 775,357 (11). 

{940-50 population ehange: +22.2%. 

1940 area: Land, 44.6 sq. mi.; inland water, 
48.5. 

Altitude: Highest, 900 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: Between Pacific Ocean and San 
Francisco Bay. 

County: Coextensive with San Francisco Co. 

Churehes: 353. 

City-owned parks: 52. 

Telephones (1953): 
sidio). 

Radio sets (1953): 269,100. 

Television sets (1953): 182,260. 

Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 7. 

Television stations: 3. 

Assessed valuation (1953-54): $1,689,826,395. 

City tax rate (1953): $6.31 per $100. 

Bonded debt (July {, 1953): $194,836,000. 

Revenue (1951-52): $125,802,259. 

Expenditure (1951-52): $122,586,674. 


A narrow arm of land embraces San Fran- 
cisco Bay, the largest land-locked harbor in 
the world, and shelters it from the Pacific 
Ocean. On this arm of land is San Francisco, 
a city on hills, almost surrounded by water. 


In 1776, the Spaniards established a pre- 


463,376 (including Pre- 


- gsidio, or military post, on the end of the 


fabulously beautiful peninsula. In the 
following year, a little town called Yerba 
Buena (“Good Herb,” because mint grew 
in abundance) was founded—the origin of 
the present San Francisco. 


When gold was discovered in California 
in 1848, the city quickly jumped to 10,000, 
and it experienced turbulent years until 
order was established by Vigilance Commit- 
tees, first in 1851 and again in 1856. Then 
followed a period of more orderly growth, 
and the foundations of the great commerce 
and industry of today were laid. 


San Francisco is the outstanding seaport 
on the Pacific Coast. Its 43 piers and 17 miles 
of berthing space handle more than 30 
million tons of freight a year. It was one of 
the great shipbuilding centers in World War 
I, at Mare Island, and again in World War II, 
in the Henry Kaiser mass-production yards. 
It remains one of the country’s major 
naval-training centers. 


Two of the world’s most famous bridges are 


at San Francisco. One is the Golden Gate 

Bridge, spanning the strait which is the 
entrance to the bay. It 1s the largest single- 
span suspension bridge in the world, with 
an over-all length of 8,940 féct. The other 
bridge connects San Francisco with Oakland 
across the bay to the east. It 18 844 miles long, 
including approaches, and 414 miles of it is 
over navigable water. 


San Francisco has the only municipally 
owned opera house in America. It is one 
of the buildings in the Civic Center, which 
occupies more than three square blocks. In 
1945, the Civic Center was the scene of the 
international conference that drew up the 
Charter for the U. N. and was also the site 
of the signing of the Japanese peace treaty. 


The largest Chinatown outside the Orient 
occupies twelve square blocks of San Fran- 
cisco and has a population of 16,000. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Incorporated as elty: 1869. 

Mayor: Allan Pomeroy (June, 1956). 

1940 population & (rank): 368,302 (22). 

1950 population & (rank): 467,591 (19). 

1953 est. population: 501,400. 

1940-50 population ehange: 4-27.0%. 

1953 area: Land, 79.77 sq. mi.; inland water, 

12.2. 

Altitude: Highest, 540 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: In west central part of state, on 
Puget Sound. 

County: Seat of King Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 254; Roman Catholic, 

27; Jewish, 7. 

City-owned parks: 167 (2,941.66 ac.). 
Telephones (1953): 287,840. 

Radio sets (1951): 248,560. 

Television sets (1953): 95,720. 

Radio stations: AM, 9; FM, 3. 
Television stations: 1. 

Assessed valuation (1952): $485,000,000. 
City tax rate (1952): $50.60 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt* (Dee. 31, 1952): $18,556,000. 
Revenue* (1952): $26,196,931. 
Expenditure*® (1952): $24,537,'750. 

*General; not {including city-owned light, water, tran- 
sit systeme. 

Seattle is the home of the world-famous 
Boeing Airplanes, as well as many other 
manufacturers supplying specialized equip- 
ment for logging, fishing, shipbuilding, min- 
ing and other industries of great regional 
importance. 


Puget Sound claims the title “Small Boat 
Capital of the World,” having the highest 
per capita ownership of small craft. The 
Lake Washington Floating Bridge carries an 
average Of 30,000 vehicles a day to the sub- 
urban areas east of the lake and to the short 
route to Snoqualmie Pass in the Cascade 
Mountains and to eastern Washington. 


The annual Gold Cup unlimited hydro- 
plane races were held on Lake Washington 
in 1951, 1952 and 1953. These were won by 
Seattle’s Slo-Mo-Shuns IV and V. 


The University of Washington, with an 
enrollment of about 15,000, is the largest 
educational establishment in the state. 
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SYRACUSE, N. ¥. _ 


Incorporated as elty: 1848. E ; “a 

Mayor: Thomas J. Corcoran (Dec., 1953). 

1940 population & (rank): 205,967 (41). 

{950 population & (rank): 220,583 (47). 

1940-50 population ehange: +7.1%. 

{950 land area: 25.3 sq. mi. 

Altitude: Highest, 840 ft.; lowest, 263. 

Loeation: Central part of state, near On 
Lake. 

County: Seat of Onondaga Co. 

Churehes: Protestant, 76; Roman Catholic, 
Jewish, 8; others, 8. 

Clty-owned parks: 173 (2,158 ac.). 

Telephones In Syraeuse area: 112,872. 

Radio sets (1953): 65,300. 

Television sets (i953): 58,426. 

Radlo stations: AM, 5; FM, 2. 

Television stetions: 2. : 

Assessed valuation (1953): Real estate, $37 
984,018; special franchise, $17,114,971. 

City tax rate: $29.497 per $1,000. a 

Bonded debt (Des. 31, 1953): $4,452,500 @ 
cludes $3,161,500  self-liquidating 
bonds). 

Revenue (1952): $22,726,435. 

Expenditure (1952): $19,178,931. j 


Syracuse, the Hub of the Empire State; 
47th in rank among U. 8. cities, with I 
population of 220,583. It is the county & 
of Onondaga County, population 340,719. 


Settlers were attracted to Onondaga af 
the Revolution by opening of the salt spriz 
there under state control. Pere Simon & 
Moyne, French Jesuit, guided by Indlans, @ 
covered the salt in 1654. This was the seat 
the Iroquois Confederacy, with the 
House Kept at Onondaga. 


The old Salt City, Syracuse, developed fr 
a union of the village Syracuse with Saliz 
on the lake. The city was chartered in 18 
The site was opened in 1804 and the vi 
chartered in 1825, the year of the opening” 
the old Erie Canal. . 


Industry employing 60,000 is diversifit 
Electronics, electrical machinery, air com 
tioning equipment, tool steel, typewritel 
washing machines, chinaware, laundry 
dry-cleaning equipment, auto gears, 
mission and differentials, automotive accé 
sories, components and parts, and the chem 
ical industry employ respectively sever 
thousand to 10,000 each. ‘ 


The seat of the New York State Fair, ti 
city is also the seat of Syracuse Unive sh 
with the New York State College of Medicin 
and State College of Forestry, and LeMoya 
College, Jesuit liberal arts college. The MW 
tional Ceramic Show is conducted in the cit 
museum. The Intercollegiate Regatta is rowe 
on Onondaga Lake. The municipal airpo 
with runways up to 8,500 feet has the secom 
highest Passenger and freight traffic in & 
state, outside the metropolis, : 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
For District of Columbia, see p. 171. . 
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Tabulated Data on City Governments » 
Source: Questionnaires to the cities. 
i ; 
' MAYOR City COUNCIL OR COMMISSION 
1 =a Term, manager's ; Term, 
if years Salary? salary)? Neme Members _years 
: Sn 
Beene Si sarelos der 4 Sd Cee i aa oo Council 27 4 $ 2008 | 
| is LULL ES SOSReeocneeae 4 i ii 7 ee ee 8 Council 21 4 4,000 - 
ROPE AS cn osc « 4 10-000. 5p Commission 2 4 9,000 
Mass. WARES crests 4 POAT Fi le eee ier Council 9 2 5,000 
| See 4 he oe ers Council 15 2 6,00022 
| Dg e eee 4 16,000 2 1, Ae Ce Council 50 4 5,00014 
MONO. t,o ws. e. 2 7,345 $25,000 Council 9 2 5,000 
. CL 2 P5000 Sad) 2 ee Council 33 2 5,000 
ee ae 4 TE O0 tel 3 coe Council 7 4 1,000 
Ble cracct ce cuict « 2 205 20,000 Council 9 2 208 
BRM tee. woes. 4 AeOOU eS hee ge Council 9 4 3,00010 
Lo ee 4 300 22,500 Council 5 4s 300 
The 4 “ATAU L Lew 2 ai ao Council 9 4 12,000 
MRCOMM.. os. 520005. 2 None 18,750 Council 9 2 None 
PeehaWall.. osc... 2 55 O00 EG To Moe ees Bd. of Superv. 7 2 3,600 
BOX Bice .ch odes acs 2 PU DOC tie cee Council 8 2 3007 
Mpolis, Ind........... 4 LUO MMW Sse Councll 9 4 1,20016 
MVDING oo cc. beck ee 4 vO AU al eR Bape eae 2 Commission 516 4 7,500 
eles, Calif........... 4 1h O0Gne | Fe Council 15 4 7,200 
> TOO ae 4 BD OO ae Se Commission 5 4 7,20021 
‘A 2 5,000 25,000 Commission 5 4 5,000 
| Se 4 BA, 087 eth? ie oo ee Council 27 4 5,687 
Molis, Minn.......... 2 CUFT AN the 909) Foes aa = Council 13 2 5,000 
pdford, Mass......... 2 B00 e 2a Council 11 2 500 
BEANSALd: cc... ss. 4 d7 O00 Beate Loca Commission 8 4 7,500 
BPE ect) wloicdicie' ss» 4 0000 BREA 4. 2422 Council. 25 4 7,000 
. Sik} ose eee 4 TOC | Res oe. Commission biz 4 10,000 
na City, Okla........ 4 1,000 15,000 Council 4 105 
fphia, Pa......- ce. 4 25.000 ane | 0) ee Se Council 17 4 9,0009 
SPEER ALE | cases «,- 4 2G COO Sianle 9 e232 Council 4 8,00017 
BeMiaine..........- 122 50022 15,000 Council 9 3 500 
_ JUGS 4 DSB SP ae eS Commission 5 4 10,080 
MeouReté. <a. ot: 2 150008 49258 Council 26 2 1,500 
1. Vie Spee 2 1,200 20,000 Council 9 2 1,200 
3 lS Ge 2 3,000 15,000 Council 9 4 2,000 
2 | GEE seeee aes 4 T0:000; S| 7 ass. Council 29 4 3,00011 
po City, Utah........ 4 WOOO Mi ow. A. <r Commission 5 4 6,000 
ncisco, Calif......... 4 raat lV ers) | are at Council 11 4 2,400 
PNAS esta rsislecwislele ca 4 12 O00 ey i a. s Council 9 4 7,200 
) ERE ais ee 9D: OOO ae lige ars ei Commission 4 5,000 
:, ins See Se eesee 4 10,0002 ar aie bees Council ' 10 218 2,50019 
oC breaches eee 2 8200 Faeyr Ae. Ce Commission 4 2 6,000 
BeaniSamte bicolor alee Solos 1 360 12,500 Commission 5 4 360 


2 City Manager’s term is indefinite and at will of Council. 
6’ Per Council meeting. ® For 3 members; 2 years 


wal, unless otherwise indicated. 
9 President receives $10,000. 


Bistrict Councilmen; 4 years for 5 Councilmen-at-large. 


mbers. 7 Per month part-time. ® Per council meeting; not over $1,040 per year. 
18 President receives $6,500. 4 Chair’; 


ent receives $4,000. 4 President receives $5,000. 12 Including mayor. ; ‘ 
Finance Committee receives $3,500 additional. 1 Including mayor. 16 President and Chairman of Finance 
receive $1,800. 1 For 5 Councilmen; 4 receive $10,000. After Jan. 1, 1954, all Councilmen to receive $10,000. 


District Councilmen; 4 years for 4 Councilme: 
elves $12,000. 2% Vice-Mayor, who is Comm 


Coun cll. 


| 


/ 


issioner of Fire and Police, has salary of $8,400. * Chairman 


(es! ee 


$ Per month. 


n-at-large and President. 1 President receives $3,500. Presi-, « 


| 
| ee i 
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Tabulated Data on State Governments 
Source: Questionnaires to the states. 


GOVERNOR LEGISLATURE! HIGHEST COUR 


Annual | Membership Term Salaries of Mem- 

State Term __ galary UI Ié Us Ls members® bers Term 
Alabattias.c........00005 4s $12,000 | 35 105 4 4 $ 20perdiem 7 6 
ANIZON Bera eecc ties chs 2 15,000 19 SO tee ce 8 per diem’® 5 6 
IAIKANSAS) cactisccseodh ess 2 10,000 35 100 4 2 — 1,200 per biennium 7 8 
Califoritanmommnic.css ss 4 25,000 40 80 4 2 3,600 per annum 7 12 
Goloradd crt sece sc .es 2 10,0007 35 65° FA ee 100 per month 7 10 
Connecticut.............. 4 12,000 Teo 7k Mee yu Be 600 per term 5 8 
Delaware................ 4 12,000 17 358 2 1,077 per annum 3 12 
[aeltht BaGhoon OC seenneaee 4¢ 12,000 Tae ped Hy 10 per diem 7 6 
Geaiglaes cnc csac. nase. 4s 12,000% | 54 205 2 2 15 per diem 7 6 
POSNO trees ahs. s ca. 46 7,500 44 5D. Sa Pay, 10 per diem 4 6 
HINGIS ticteceis cciy betecs o's 4 25,000 51 153 4 2 10,000 per annum 7 } 
Mdlanaseee ssc ee ac. 2 4* ‘15,000 50 100 4 2 1,200 per annum 5 6 
LOWES ett ic cio nas co 2 12,000 50 108 4 2 2,000 per session 9 6 
RONSOSies vgcicca es aheea. 2 10,000 40 Ci mat eu 3 5 per diem 7 é 
RONTUCKYeuriic ister ooo vais. 0's 4s 10,000" 38" - 100" ~ 4.282 25 per diem vA 8 
ROUISIaytarevans cise ss 4s 18,000 39° <dl> 4 ee 30 per diem 7 14 
Mal @ientasieitesis cee cc's es 2 10,000 ES} Ran) EY eet dear ae 850 per session 6 7 
RUST VlanGsaterseistccse soe: 4s 4,500 29 «123 «#44 4 1,800 per annum 5 15 
Massachusetts........... 2 20,000 40 240 2 2 3,750 per annum 7 Life 
WHERE ares ictacieare.s aie,ae's 2 22,500 32, 110 2 2 2,900 per annum 8 8 
IMPBS OLE te erect. <cttesa o's a's 2 15,000 67 131 4 2 3,000 per session 7 6 
MiSsissippl ss... 2.....00.. 48 15,000 49 140 4 4 2,000 per session 9 8 
MISSOUN ean shwerge cclsiere's o 48 10,000 34 167594 852 1,500 per annum 7 12 
IMONTRH AL he crea seraniscice's 4 10,000 56 S04" 452 10 per diem 5 6 
NSDRSKA eine cai aid's eae 2 11,000 43u 2u 872 per annum 7 6 
NOVA Ae nk. Saat cs were 4 9,100 17 AT de ee 15 per diem 3 6 
New Hamipshire.......... 2 10,000 24 (4) Paes 4 200 per biennium 5 (e)) 
New Jersey.......2....0. 48 20,000 21 60 4 2 3,000 per annum 7 7 
New Mexico............. 28 15,000 31 55 4 2 10 per diem 5 8 
INSWENONKS  togcs cr stes. 4 25,000 56 150 2 2 5,000 per annum 7 4 
North Carolina........... 4s 15,000 50 DOS 2 ee 15 per diem! 7 8 
North Dakotas isc... ces os 2 9,000 49 113 4 2 5 per diem 5 10 
CGoe ee TA ceca east 2 20,000 33 135 2 2 3,200 per annum 7 6 
ORANOMA Wea. scnscee es 4s 15,000 44 (46) 4 2 15 per diem!” 9 6 
OLSSON awl rain sa vieses-cies 48 15,000 30 COs aaa 600 per annum 7 6 
Pennsylvania............ 4s 25,000 50 208 4 2 3,000 per session 7 21 
Rhode Island............ 2 15,000 44 100: 2a 12 5 per diem19 5 (*) 
South Carolina........... 4s 12,000 46 124 4 2 1,000 per session | 10 
South Dakota............ 28 9,500 35 75 2 2 1,050 per biennium 5 6 
(FRMINOSSOR. 5). os ogc ccees 221 12,000 33 99,5 “20952 4 per diem2? 5 8 
URES eh essotc ne oo « 2 12,000 S17.) 1505) (4a? 10 per diem 9 6 
Ue Meet ck cleo vacle 4 10,000 23 Lee, Hh 2 500 per annum 5 10 
MOMONG Ao. cis ivesee ees 2 10,000 30 246 «82 = =6©2 ~—«1,200 per session 5 2 
MIT EIA Wotras ste as esate: 4s 15,000 40 100, 4S 2 1,080 per session 7 12 
Washington.............. 4 15,000 46 SON 2 1,200 per annum 9 6 
West Virginia............ 4s 12,500 S2:se OO aan 500 per annum 5 12 
Wisconsin Mie tania Stk 2 14,000 33 100: e452 200 per month 7 10 
WYOMING skis sac cc akit. 4 12,000 27 BG cna 4 sees 12 per diem 3 8 


Michigan, New Jersey, 

of Appeals in Kentuck DP 
Judicial Court in a 
states. %Up 

New York, 

Jersey; House 


nate, 


17,500, %8 


: UNITED STATES STATISTICS 
Geographic Data 


Source: U. 8. Geological Survey. 


point: Mt. Whitney, Calif.* 
it point: Death Valley, Calif.* 


14,495 ft. 
282 ft. below sea level 


northern point: Lake of the Woods projection, Minn. .......... 49° 23’ 04.5” N. lat. 
EIeHOrT es POMb CANS, SADlO, Fisk, -... 56. eee see ie eee 25° O7’ N, lat: 
eastern point: West Quoddy Head, Maine ...................... 66° 57’ W. long: 
Buostern point: Oape Alava, Wash. . ..- 22.262. .ei ieee ee ce eee 124° 44’ W. long. 
farthest apart: Point Arena, Calif., to 
BeertecreG Varian, MIRING wc obec. cc Nasa ve ops ative wilt o wae ake aeRO OEE 2,897 mi. 
F 39° 50’ N. lat. 
taphic center: near Lebanon, Smith County, Kans. ............. { 98° 35’ W. long 
eeneooundary: Canada and Great Lakes ... 22.5... j. snd. ass seme 3,987 mi. 
BEPPCIUICAT Vict DAOKICGO hc. Serre. cis 615-4, v ocdnie ai byare es olcteme alee Rion aac ae toe 2,013 mi. 


U.S. Water Area Other 
Than Inland Water 


highest and lowest points in the U. 8. are 86 mi. 


rritorial Expansion of the eee Sq. mi. 
antic, Ocean 36 ek ine 2,298 
United States aa Chesapeake Bay - . ..4..20000 sence 3,237 
ocesaion Date sq. mi? Delaware Bayo... 7. sip eee eee 665 
Erie, Lakes 2... eee 5,002 
ONTINENTAL UNITED STATES Georgia and Juan de Fuca, 
sory in 17907 ....... Pas 888,811 Stratts Of) oo.) cits anne oe eee 1,610 
fana Purchase ..... 1803 827,192 Huron, LAKG-. 6. oo 2 ka ee eee 8,975. 
3 Long Island Sound ..3.. 2.0 cscs eee 1,299 
OD 2.5 pale ae 1819 58,560 
Mexico, Gulf .of= osc. . sca e eee 3,837 
aty with Spain 1819 —-13,443 | wichigan, Lake ..............00-0. 22,178 
sete e eee eee ees 1845 390,144 | New York Harbor ...............-. 92 
ee 18464+=285,580 | Ontario, Lakes .<c).....-s . See 3,033 
(OE; eo a ee 1848 529,017 Pacific Ocean in.2% i. Jor. elee 343 
fien Purchase ...... 1853 99640 | Puget Sound es a:c2.5. ee: see 561 
Sts Clair? Lake. 22). 3 See 116 
op 3,022,387 | Superior, Lake ................--- 21,118 
veh eee 364 
OUTLYING TERRITORY® Bi a Se Laat: 
Sueverritory .......- 1867 586,400 A 
i Territory! ....... 1898 6,461 U. S. Population and Area 
BIPRICOM Sonsini 1899 3,435 
| Se a 1699 208 Population ee i Land se ; 
1can Samoa ........ 1900 76 Bf conunniial acca a 
ma Canal Zone ..... 1904 553 Census U. 8. Number Per cent | sq. mi. | mi. 
STRTANIIS®. 25.5 ss cho a 1914 4 | | _|——— |— 
1 Islands of U.S. ... 1917 133 1790.. 5,929,214 tects starts aoe paige a 
1800...| 5,308,483 | 1,379,269 35.1 | 867,98 : 
erate ere - sd 8,475 | iei9.|/| 71239,881 | 1,931,398 364 | 1,685,865] 4.3 
PM ee sie = ola = = - 605,743 | 18270. 9,638,453 | 2,398,572 33.1 | 1,753,588 | 5.5 
spregate, 1950 ..... 3,628,130 | 1830...| 12,866,020 | 3,227,567 33.5 | 1,753,588 | 7.3 
1840...| 17,069,453 | 4,203,433 32.7 | 1,753,588 | 9.7 
1850...| 23,191,876 | 6,122,423 35.9 | 2,944,337 | 7.9 
al land and water area. 1860...| 31,443,321 | 8,251,445 35.6 | 2,973,965] 10.6 
ides drainage basin of Red River of the North, 1870. 39,818,449 | 8,375,128 26.6 | 2,973,965 | 13.4 
= of eae eee Lh OS Ae it sometimes con- | 1880. 50,155,783 } 10,337,334 26.0 | 2,973,965 | 16.9 
® par \. 
Philippine Islands, acquired {n 1899, bec 1890. 62,947,714 | 12,791,931 25.5 | 2,973,965 | 21.2 
Ment on July 4, 1046, at zi a ae 4 poe 1900...| 75,994575 | 13,046,861 20.7 | 2,974,159 | 25.6 
des Baker, Canton, Enderbury owland, Jar- : 0.9 
eetont Pidwby Swan and Wake Islands; also 1910. ogee eee ae mgt ee 
mother outlying islands. 1920... 105,710, 738, A 973, 5. 
aists of the Marianas, Caroline, spss Marshall | 1930...| 122,775,046 | 17,064,426 16.1 | 2,977,128 | 41.2 
formerly held by Japan uncer mandate: 1940 131,669,275 | 8,894,229 7.2 | 2,977,128 | 44.2" 
fie eer oar neas tor ere 1950... .| 150,697,361 | 19,028,086 14.5 | 2974,726 | 50.7 
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Sources: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
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aghast. Lowest, and Average Altitudes in the United State 


2 Source: U. 8. Geological Survey. 


Average A 
elevation, Elevation, : 

Btate ft. Highest point ft. Lowest point 
Alabama......... 500 Cheaha Mountain................-.- 2,407 | Gulf of Mexico............ 
Arlzona,......... 4,100 Humphreys Peak...........--++2+06 12,670 | Colorado River............ 
Arkansas........ 650 ae Mountajits.ich ostoc so sinewe hs aos 2,800 | Ouachita River............ 

Magazine Mountain.............---- 

Catifornia........ 2,900 Motint: WARNOY crocus ne ae catncsawesusc 14,495 | Death Valley.............. 
Colorado......... 6,800 Mount Eiherts feces coos ieee asa amo 14,431 | Arkansas River............ 
Connecticut...... 500 NE-Bdy.-MtcFrissell., 5.00.5 vccs ces 2,380 | Long Island Sound........ 
Delaware........ 60 Contervilles cc. scssessceussssmeaees 440 | Atlantic Ocean............ 
[tbl Oi RSM 150 Tenleytown..csvc ac. enecese ete nae 420 | Potomac River............ 
lerdal. sss «5 100 $ec:/30;. TON, R20Wis 2 on aiewe oe ac 345 | Atlantic Ocean.........,.. 
Georgia.......... 600 Brasstown Bald cayanecesctu cacuc oes 4,784 | Atlantic Ocean............ 
Wdahiorccece. ses 5,000 Boral; Peak.’ 25. ascent tee ee 12,655 | Snake River.............. 
Hlinois.......... 600 Charles: Mound, «(0 <cssewcees Sones ae 1,241 Mississippi River.......... 
diana. ete... 700 Greensfork Township................ 1,240. | Ohio River...20.25.. .0ceaee 
LOWS isectens «nes 1,100 In Osceola County................4. 1,675 | Mississippi River.......... 
Kansasinns sc... 2,000 PRaRISS RAS Win ote << tox a> oa Oe 4,135 | Verdigris River............ 
Kentucky........ 750 Big Black Mountain................. 4,150 Mississippi River.......... 
Louisiana........ 100 Driskill Mountain. .................. 535 | New Ofleans; ..: 45.4000 
Maine........... 600 Mount Katalidin:.: tohc.d.8.00n gee ae 5,268 | Atlantic Ocean............ 
Maryland........ 350 Backbone Mountain................. 3,360 | Atlantic Ocean............ 
Massachusetts. ... 500 Mount Greylock....... 3,491 Atlantic Ocean............ 
Michigan......... 900 Porcupine Mountains. . 2.023 || Lake Erlé.;.... 7-0). seen 
Minnesota....... 1,200 MisqushlHllis iis ccts cianes «nee tee ee 2,230 | Lake Superior............. 
Mississippi....... 300 Woodall Mountain................... 806 | GUIf of Mexico............ 
MISSORU Tso Nica. > 800 Taum Sauk Mountain............... 1,772 St. Francis River.......... 
Montana......... 3,400 Granite Peak <n coreuocaamenioc nese 12,850 Kootenai River............ 
Nebraska........ 2,600 Epworth Township.................. 5,340 | Southeast corner of State 

NeVadass:..... 5,500 Boundaty Peak, White Mountains. .... 13,145 Colorado River............ 
New Hampshire. .} 1,000 Mount Washington. ................. 6,288 | Atlantic Ocean............ 
New Jersey...... 250 High, Pointitcs emcee ame cce coins 1,801 Atlantic Ocean............ 
New Mexico...... 5,700 WheolerPeaks isc -o.eth cs se clccans 13,151 Red Bluff Reservoir........ 
New York........ 1,000 Mount: Marcy)... uc¥eers, o come 5,344 Atlantic Ocean............ 


North Carolina... 700 Mount Mitchell 
North Dakota....} 1,900 Black Butte 


OGG tices sss 850 Campbell Hill................ 
Oklahoma........ 1,300 Black Mesaz.6.!'s25 ia cenes 
OTAGON orcas css 3,300 MODMLMOOM. «7. .tccsicaen staan 
Pennsylvania..... 500 Mt. Davis, Negro Mountains 
Rhode Island..... 200 BOTETOUR: Mts ary caauricraerablainet 
South Carolina... 350 Sassafras Mountain......... 
South Dakota....} 2,200 BABY; POSKs.csi.acvicos noun 
Tennessee....... 900 Clingmans Dome............. 
ORES tee e eal 1,700 Guadalupe Peak...,......... 
UtaNe cect. a 6,100 KINDS PORK. i oircth ccs eck 
Vermont......... 1,000 Mount Mansfield............. 
VARE lace ccs so aists 950 Mount Rogers............... 
Washington. ..... 1,700 Mount Rainier............... 
West Virginia..... 1,500 Spree Knob... c.ecscwoe oss. 
Wisconsin.:...... 1,050 Sugarbush Hl t3.c. sce. 
Wyoming........ 6,700 Gannett Peak................ 


* Below sea level. 


Forest Resources of the United States 
Source: U.S. Forest Service, 


The forests of the United States include 
over 800 different kinds of trees and still 
cover millions pf acres, But since the days 
when half of thé Unitéd States was forest, 
the amotint of commercial fortst land has 
decreased by about half, and the condition 
of many of the remaining forests has 
deteriorated badly, necessitating a forest 
rehabilitation program, 


seas 6,684 Atlantic Ocean 
eats 3,468 Red River...-...s.chemes 
Sk eee 1,550 Ohio River 
RAP as 4,978 Red River.......00)..-sacceeeaee 


ety. 3,560 | Atlantic Ocean 
Snes 7,242 | Big Stone Lake........... 
Poe saa 6,642 | MississippiRiver.......... 
net 8,751 | Gulf of Mexico 


etisletelvss 4,393 | Lake Champlain 
Perit 5,720 | Atlantic Ocean 


GAS 1,951 | Lake Michigan 
Rertages 13,785 Belle Fourche River 


United States Forest Land, 19505 


(in acres) ~ 

Old ‘growth’ ..7ccleG scene EY 

Second-growth saw timber .. et 
Porte thaitey Use Gar ee 104,799)0 
Seedling and sapling area ... 00! 
Poorly stocked and denuded F 
ATeas WA CoS ea ie 
Total. ii, os eae 3 pt ofS B41,0 


“ 


Palisade 
+ Mountain 


arson Peak 
oldt Peak 
om Peak 
Dlus 

mass Mountain 

mlumbia 

ra Peak 
Tht Peak 
Mountain 
eud Peak 
terstadt 
ungley 

= Palisade 

iBear Peak 

Merman 

tt Peak 

a Peak 


yuir 
yndall 
ne Peak 
shorn Peak 
as Peak 

oon Peak 


d 
4 Weak 


Souree: U. S. Geological Survey. 


State 

California 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Washington 
Colorado 
California 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
California 
California 
Colorado 
California 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
California 
California 
Colorado 
Washington 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Coiorado 
Colorado 
Washington 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
California 
Colorado 
Colorado 
California 
California 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
California 
California 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
California 
Colorado 


p County 
Tulare-Inyo 
Lake 
Lake 
Pierce 
Chaffee 
Inyo 
Chaffee 


Costilla-Huerfano-Alamosa 


Hinsdale 
Custer-Saguache 
Park 

Clear Creek-Summit 
Clear Creek-Summit 
Clear Creek 
Gunnison-Pitkin 
Boulder 
Summit 

Dolores 

Chaffee 

Fresno 
Alpine-Mono 
Park 

Inyo 

Chaffee 

Chaffee 

Chaffee 

Park 

Fresno 

Siskiyou 

Pitkin 

Pierce 

Saguache 

Ouray 
Park-Lake 
Custer-Saguache 
Costilla 

Pierce 

El Paso 
Saguache 

Custer 

La Plata 

La Plata 
Pitkin-Gunnison 
Chaffee 
Costilla-Las Animas 
La Plata 
Fresno-Inyo 
Hinsdale 

Clear Creek 
Tulare 

Fresno 

Costilla 
Park-Lake 
Saguache 

San Miguel 
Tulare 

Tulare 

Hinsdale 
Hinsdale-Ouray 
Hinsdale 

Pitkin 
Tulare-Inyo 
Pitkin 
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ountain Peaks in the U. S. Over 14,000 Feet Above Sea Level 


Height, 
feet 


14,495 
14,431 
14,418 
14,408 
14,399 
14,384 
14,340 
14,310 
14,301 
14,291 


14,284, 


14,274 
14,264 
14,260 
14,269 
14,255 
14,252 
14,250 
14,245 
14,242 
14,242 
14,238 
14,190 
14,179 
14,177 
14,172 
14,169 
14,162 
14,161 
14,158 
14,150 
14,149 
14,143 
14,142 
14,130 
14,125 
14,112 
14,109 
14,100 
14,100 
14,091 
14,086 
14,077 
14,070 
14,069 
14,060 
14,058 
14,050 


14,046 - 


14,042 
14,040 
14,040 
14,037 
14,032 
14,026 
14,025 
14,025 


14,018" 


14,017 
14,013 
14,010 
14,003 
14,000 


_— 


Fat eR es ee PP iaair sities hd ia | Se) Sen ne Ee Le ee 
| 4 ee . Information Please Aln 
Rivers of the U. S. =a 


fg 
“ (300 or more miles long) 


ALABAMA (815 mi.): From junction of 
‘Tallapoosa R. and Coosa R. in Alabama to 
junction with Tombighee R. to form Mo- 
bile R. and Tensaw R. 

ALLEGHENY (825 mi.): From Potter 
Co. in Pennsylvania to junction with 
Monongahela R. at Pittsburgh to form 
‘Ohio R. 

ARKANSAS (1,450 mi.): From Lake Co. 
in Colorado to Mississippi R. in Arkansas. 
' BIG BLACK (330 mi.): From Webster 
‘Co. in Mississippi to Mississippi R. 

BIG HORN (336 mi.): From junction of 
Popo Agie R. and Wind R. in Wyoming 
to Yellowstone R. in Montana. 

* BRAZOS (870 mi.): From junction of 
Salt Fork and Clear Fork in Texas to Gulf 
‘of Mexico. : 

CANADIAN (906 mi.): From Colfax Co. 
in New Mexico to Arkansas R. in Okla- 
homa. 

CEDAR (329 mi.): From south central 
Minnesota to Iowa R. in Iowa, 

CHATTAHOOCHEE (410 mi.): From 
Towns Co. in Georgia to junction with 
Flint R. to form Apalachicola R. 

CIMARRON (600 mi.): From Colfax Co. 
in New Mexico to Arkansas R. in Okla- 
homa, 

CLARK FORK (c. 300 mi.): From Silver 
Bow Co. in Montana to Pend Oreille Lake 
in Idaho. 

COLORADO (1,450 mi.): From Grand 
Co. in Colorado to Gulf of California in 
Mexico. 

COLORADO (840 mi.): From Dawson 
Co. in Texas to Matagorda Bay. 

COLUMBIA (1,270 mi.): From Columbia 
Lake in British Columbia to Pacific Ocean 
between Oregon and Washington. 

CONNECTICUT (407 mi.): From Con- 
necticut Lakes in New Hampshire to Long 
Island Sound in Connecticut. 

CUMBERLAND (687 mi.): From junc- 
tion of forks in Harlan Co. in Kentucky to 
Ohio R. 

DAKOTA (Sometimes called JAMES) 
(710 mi.): From Wells Co. in North 
Dakota to Missouri R. in South Dakota. 

DES MOINES (327 mi.): From junction 
of forks in Humboldt Co. in Iowa to Missis- 
sippi R. 

GILA (630 mi.): From southwest New 
Mexico to Colorado R. in Arizona. 

GREEN (360 mi.): From Lincoln Co. in 
Kentucky to Ohio R. in Indiana. 

GREEN (7380 mi.): From Sublette Co. 
in Wyoming to Colorado R. in Utah. 

HUDSON (306 mi.): From Essex Co. in 


New York to Upper New York Bay between 
New York and New Jersey. 


JAMES (340 mt.): From junction 
Jackson R. and Cowpasture R, in Virg 
to Chesapeake Bay. 

LITTLE COLORADO (300 mi.): 
Apache Co. in Arizona to Colorado F 

LITTLE MISSOURI (560 mi.): 
northeast Wyoming to Missouri 
North Dakota. q 

MILK (625 mi.): From Glacier Co, 
Montana to Missouri R. :- 

MINNESOTA (332 mi.): From Big 8t 
Lake between Minnesota and South 
kota to Mississippi R. at St. Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI (2,470 mi.): From L 
Itasca, in Minnesota to Gulf of Mexico 
Louisiana. ; 

MISSOURI (2,475 mi.): From juncwl 
of Jefferson R., Madison R., and Gallg 
R. in Moniana to Mississippi R. near 
Louis. 4 

NEOSHO (460 mi.): From Morris Co 
Kansas to Arkansas R, in Oklahoma, 

NIOBRARA (431 mi.): From Niob 
Co. in Wyoming to Missouri R. in Nebr 

NORTH CANADIAN (760 mi.): 
Union Co. in New Mexico to Canad 
in Oklahoma. 

NORTH PLATTE (618 mi.): From Jz 
son Co. in Colorado to junction 
So. Platte R. in Nebraska to form Platte 

NUECES (338 mi.): From near Edwai 
Real Co. border in Texas to Nueces Bay, 

OHIO (981 mi.): From junction 
Allegheny R. and Monongahela R, 
Pittsburgh to Mississippi R. between 
nois and Kentucky. 

OSAGE (500 mi.): From junction 
Elm Creek and Onion Creek in Kan 
to Missouri R. in Missouri. 

OUACHITA (605 mi.): From Polk Coy 
Arkansas to Black R. in Louisiana. : 

PEARL (490 mi.): From Neshoha Co 
Mississippi to Gulf of Mexico betw 
Mississippi and Louisiana. 

PECOS (735 mi.) : From Mora Co. in ME 
Mexico to Rio Grande in Texas. 

PLATTE (310 mi.): From junction 
North Platte R. and South Platte R. 
Nebraska to Missouri below Omaha. 

PLATTE (c. 800 mi.): From Union 
in Iowa to Missouri R. in Missouri. 


POWDER (375 mi.): From junction, 
forks in Johnson Co. in Wyoming) 
Yellowstone R. in Montana. 


RED (1,018 mi.): From junction of fa 
in Tillman Co, in Oklahoma to Mississif 
R. in Louisiana. f 


RED (Sometimes called RED R 
THE NORTH) (545 mi.): From jun 
of Otter Tail R. and Bois de Sioux 
Minnesota to Lake Winnipeg ingManit 


< of By 10) # 


ot 


_ eo” a eee? Se eS e.CO|.mC mh! a 
| 5S ji 
) Statistics , 215 fy 
-PUBLICAN (445 mi.): From eastern SNAKE (1,038 mi.): From Yellowstone " 
frado to junction with Smoky Hill R. National Park in Wyoming to Columbia R. Fi 
“an to form Kansas R. in Washington. ; 
pO GRANDE (1,800 mi.): From San SOUTH PLATTE (424 mi.): From Park i 


. Co. in Colorade to Guif of Mexico 
seen Texas and Mexico. 

PANOKE (880 mi.): From junction of 
+ in Montgomery Co. in Virginia to 
Marle Sound in North Carolina. 

E (300 mi.): From Washington Co. 
Tisconsin to Mississippi R. in Illinois. 
[BINE (380 mi.): From junction of 
in Hunt Co. in Texas to Sabine Lake 
men Texas and Louisiana. 
ICRAMENTO (382 mi.): From Siski- 

Oo. in California to Suisun Bay. 

36 FRANCIS (425 mi.): From Iron 
fm Missouri to Mississippi R. in Arkan- 


MUMON (420 mi.): From Custer Co. 
aho to Snake R. 
WN JOAQUIN (350 mi.) : From junction 
rks in Madera Co. in California to 
Kmento R. 
N JUAN (360 mi.): From Archuleta 
fm Colorado to Colorado R. in Utah. 
WANNAH (314 mi.): From junction of 
oo R. and Seneca R. in South Caro- 
to Atlantic Ocean between Georgia 
SSouth Carolina. 
fOKY HILL (540 mi.) : From Cheyenne 
fm Colorado to junction with Republi- 
R. in Kansas to form Kansas R. 


Co. in Colorado to junction with North 
Platte R. in Nebraska to form Platte R. 
SUSQUEHANNA (444 mi.): From Otsego 
Co. in New York to Chesapeake Bay in 
Maryland. 
TALLAHATCHIE (301 mi.) : From Tippah 
Co. in Mississippi to junction with Yalo- 
busha R. to form Yazoo R. : 
TENNESSEE (652 mi.): From junction 
of Holston R. and French Broad R. near 
Knoxville to Ohio R. in Kentucky. 
TOMBIGBEE (409 mi.): From junction 
of forks near Amory, Mississippi, to Junc- 
tion with Alabama R. in Alabama to form 
Mobile R. and Tensaw R. j 
TRINITY (360): From junction of forks 
in Kaufman Co. in Texas to Galveston Bay. 
WABASH (475 mi.): From Darke Co. in 
Ohio to Ohio R. between Mllinois and 
Indiana, 
WASHITA (500 mi.): From Hemphill Co. 
in Texas to Red R. in Oklahoma. 
WHITE (690 mi.): From Madison Co. 
in Arkansas to Mississippi R. 
WISCONSIN (430 mi.): From Vilas Co. 
in Wisconsin.to Mississippi R. 
YELLOWSTONE (671 mi.): From Park 
Co. in Wyoming to Missouri R. in North 
Dakota. 


» 
Abbreviations of the States 

RAMEE celle oister'sc Mad iaceile%e.tie ain ie Alas Nebraska: i) 5 satus lee nee Nebr., Neb. 
MEHMET Se foe aside aes et ee es Ariz NO@VAGS, oss cicced 0+ yeraeiR Peres 0 Nev. 
LOS! . 22 SSIS ne Ark New: Hampshire ............% site Novy 
PASSE PEO? che less cls ase ce es Calif., Cal New ‘Jersey. 2% 5/5 ers.c5s0 <> ote.< eee N. J, 
Sift) 2 a See Se eee eee Colo., Col NCWeMexICO m=. are ene N. Mex., N. M. 
MEME OAL teeter aos In) o's ‘ar vcore, t'e) 0100s Conn., Ct New Yorks. (.0.4..<:0 5 «v= /e)et eee eee ne N.Y 
NES PEI eerie fe tats anv a) Sy sie oz euele ee Del. North Carolina’... ...\.):%..1ew sienna N.C, 
bmmmOr Columbia | oo... 2. se es Da Oo. North. Dakota, oc Jac. dee eee N. Dak., N. D. 
MPP D Fo coe ery ys cus’ se Sv Sate ow e's' lay © O10 25 3 Ave oatoe oie le 2s herent (none), O. 
PIs, oli cals grer cit «ears shave alone os Ga. Oklahoma’ 27. 30.55. <-creeaee Okla, 
MMPI clicte.co chose «oes (none), Ida., Id Oregon: 2.520 sac + ls 2 ole eee Oreg., Ore. 
PETA 2 Bic: oi cu scala ais. = 2 tetas eta se Tite, «Pennsylvania |. .-= 2. Pa., Penn., Penna. 
PES REE oe ct cie Se a seta elater eet aa a Ind. Rhode Island ©. 3.2.0. teciteneee eae Rel: 
MME ce us scons) Veils oe $ fags 'o> (none), Ia. South:Carolina =. 0.2 .4cles «eee 
Ee shes (5 oo asi have se fe ais Kans., Kan. South: Dakota: sa. 2s. S. Dak., S. D. 
PCMH fee oie ocala, aleie js cveleve sete Ky Tennessee 02 ice. . Gj. eke ere ee eens Tenn. 
IRE « Qyiteconich ORCI eae Oe Ea ae La TEXSS rai ee nels Feels Seis clehele ite etn eaten Tex} 
. | ey) ok Geo gerne eon (none), Me TGA AP ratios eae rs laohton Menem eaanerene (none), Ut. 
PUTCTM EMR sia irte oc ate sie, systere ieherr Tandiens Se METIMNON EG finns foro «sclal oleseisiertete,tetset a nenenene Vt. 
PAH DSM eye orsrareicsisrcichore sie ete IVE He 2 Ap bes bev Pan noire obo Uito Sonn cdar Va, 
PUTIN WME reds 2 op Sonia 8 sce lelsvece chet s Mich Washinetoniate sockets. re tenes Wash. 
PTA ticks velo wich ae oe Minn Wreostuvir gil ae ..teons/os)a concise oteeee W. Va. 
SEIS MUM lola <) aole\ eel ses: <vn\'spe s,s» Miss. WiseGonsiii F(a. sss esses eke Wis., Wisc. 
PTT SPAS fie as isis ra ushepapsie ssc! Woy: MtAvopaot bev oe ait Moanin oo d.c Wyo., Wy. 


| ae breviation is given, the first {s the one preferred by the U.8. Post Office Depart- 
bes oie dtvonee. The Gomaaation (mone) means the Department prefers the state not be abbreviated. 
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Climate of Selected U. S. Cities 


Source: U. 8. Weather Bureau. 


Average 


: annual Average Average 
i Average mean temperature, F’. precipi- annual annual 
| ation, snowfall, | % possible 
State and city Jan. July Annual inches inches sunshine b 


Alabama: Mobile.............. 52.3 81.8 67.6 62.31 0.2 


Montgomery.... a5 49.2 81.7 65.8 51.26 0.6 
Arizona: Phoenix...... <8 51.9 90.5 70.4 7.80 T 
Arkansas: Little Rock 42.1 81.2 62.2 47.92 4.7 
California: Fresno............. 46.0 81.9 63.2 9.49 0.1 

RLOSIANGCIESS.. seat sa es ve 55.4 70.7 63.1 15.23 T 

DAHER TANCISCO ssttiterkeice 3 47.7 60.8 55.7 16.07 T 

Colorado: Denver.............. 30.6 72.5 50.5 14.06 56.1 
SenUrCieWashington:............ 34.9 773 55.8 42.16 19.9 
- Florida: Jacksonville........... 56.2 81.9 69.5 51.27 T 

MSOs otek sere wclettae ties 4 68.3 81.6 75.2 54.87 T 
Georgia: Atlanta............... 43.8 78.6 61.6 48.52 2.3 
TGSHDPI BOSC. ea pecs sees: 26.8 74.1 50.7 11.70 22.5 

‘Winois: Chicago............... 25.0 73.4 49.6 33.00 33.8 
Indiana: Indianapolis.......... 29.2 76.3 §3.1 40.00 20.5 
lowa: Des Moines............. 21.3 76.1 50.0 31.83 32.3 
Kansas: Wichita............... 32.0 80.0 56.6 30.47 14.0 
Kentucky: Louisville........... 35.0 78.5 57.0 42.86 13.6 
Louisiana: New Orleans........ 55.2 82.7 69.7 60.38 0.2 
Maine: Eastport............... 21.2 60.5 42.0 39.24 71.6 
Massachusetts: Boston......... 28.7 72.3 50.1 40.39 42.5 
Michigan: Detroit.............. 25.3 72.9 48.9 31.70 39.8 

Sault Ste. Marie........... 14.5 63.9 39.8 30.12 83.1 
Minnesota: Minneapolis........ 13.7 73.1 45.0 26.86 42.6 
Mississippi: Vicksburg......... 48.8 81.4 65.8 51.51 1.7 
Missouri: Kansas City.......... 30.0 79.2 55.4 36.59 20.7 

BIECMOULS. Nel sia macciea ea es 32.5 79.8 56.6 39.17 17.3 

* Montana: Helena.............. 19.9 67.6 43.6 12.58 54.6 
“3 IMRGSHEIEY: wictcistadnece otc 16.9 744 45.7 13.01 32.0 
Baa, Nebraska: North Platte........ 23.9 74.9 49.5 18.44 25.3 

PUTAR Dts eicu eit s'ajo,a-e\s « 22.3 77.4 51.1 28.08 28.6 
Nevada: Winnemucca.......... 28.0 71.9 48.7 8.56 28.1 
New Jersey: Atlantic City...... 34.1 72.9 §3.0 41.07 14.5 
New Mexico: Albuquerque.,.... 34.3 78.0 56.3 8.49 8.6 
New York: Albany,............ 23.6 72.8 48.3 36.79 50.3 

NOWAYOFK. cas tice cee wee 31.7 74.5 52.7 42.94 30.9 

ROCDESLOL: Hey ponies ctaietass 0s 25.2 71.4 47.8 32.97 74.8 
North Carolina: Asheville....... 39.2 73.2 55.8 38.11 10.9 

RAIS Bibel sic care ceases 42.5 78.7 60.5 46.45 ie 
North Dakota: Bismarck........ 8.1 70.6 41.1 16.31 35.3 
Ohio: Cleveland............... 24.7 71.9 48.7 33.82 41.4 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma City...... 37.6 81.3 60.2 31.76 79 
Oregon: Portland.............. 39.3 67.7 53.7 42.04 12.7 
Pennsylvania: Harrisburg....... 30.7 75.1 §2.7 37.65 31.4 

RUSOUTBUM aren cece: 31.2 74.4 52.6 36.22 34.7 
South Carolina: Charleston. .... 50.9 81.5 66.3 47.30 0.2 
South Dakota: Huron.......... 12.6 73.0 44.5 19.42 29.2 
Tennessee: Nashville.......... 39.4 79.5 59.6 46.55 8.6 
Texas: Amarillo............... 36.7 78.9 57.9 21.08 19.2 

BIRR ASO tastes visu. s 4, ce ine 44.7 81.6 63.7 8.76 2.6 

ROTEAW OCH aan esa ales cele 46.1 84.1 65.8 31.88 2.5 

HGUSLON Sylostestavcsi sicko §3.5 83.3 69.3 45.74 0.2 
Utah: Salt Lake City........... 29.1 76.7 §2.1 16.09 55.3 
Vermont: Burlington........... 18.7 70.1 44.7 32.24 65.3 
Virginia: Norfolk.............. 42.0 78.6 60.0 45.16 8.7 

Richiponduayce sate cokes). 39.3 78.0 58.3 41.90 12.5 
Washington: Seattle........... 40.2 64.4 52.1 33.44 11.5 

SPOMANG Me cmney. lh wh 26.8 70.3 48.5 16.07 38.2 
West Virginia: Parkersburg... . . 33.8 75.4 94.5 39.13 24.5 
Wisconsin: Madison............| 17.6 72.6 46.2 31.29 38.4 
Wyoming: Cheyenne........._. 25.9 67.4 44.9 14.85 56.9 6 
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Coastline of the United States 
* Source: U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


ia. 


Lengths in statute miles 

Tidal Tidal 

General | shoreline; | shoreline; 

State coastline* | generalt | detailedt 
| CUCL AS ARE es 228 676 3,478 
New Hampshire........ 13 14 131 
Massachusetts. ........ 192 453 1,519 
Rhode Island.......... 40 156 384 
Connecticut............ oe 96 618 
| Rf 127 470 1,850 
New Jersey............ 130 398 1,792 
Pennsylvania.......... tht roe 89 
Delaware.............. 28 79 381 
Matyland.............. 31 452 3,190 
1 SID ee Sha 112 567 3,315 
North Carolina......... 301 1,030 3,375 
South Carolina......... 187 758 2,876 
SOP ERN IT creases «vss 100 603 2,344 
Florida (Atlantic)....... 399 618 3,035 
Total Atlantic coast...} 1,888 6,370 28,377 
Florida (Gulf).......... 798 1,658 5,391 
MAM R se. ses 53 199 607 
Mississippi............ 44 155 359 
Pouisiana.............. 397 985 7,721 
gees ae 367 1,100 3,359 
Total Gulf coast...... 1,659 4,097 17,437 
@alformia......c6...... 840 1,190 3,427 
Cy Cha fa 296 312 1,410 
‘Washington............ 157 908 3,026 
Total Pacific coast....| 1,293 2,410 7,863 
BROAN S.o5 cc. ces ee 4,840 12,877 53,677 


___* Figures are lengths of general outline of seacoast. 
Measurements made with unit measure of 30 minutes of 
) latitude on charts as near scale of 1:1,200,000 as possible. 
« Shoreline of bays and sounds is included to point where 
they narrow to width of unit measure, and distance across 


at such point is included. 


+ Measurements made with 


unit measure of 3 statute miles on charts of 1:200,000 
and 1:400,000 scale when available. Shoreline of bays, 
sounds and other bodies of water included to point where 
they narrow to width of 3 statute miles, and distance 
across at such point is included. t Figures obtained in 
1939-40 with recording measure on largest scale maps 
and charts then available. Shoreline of bays, sounds and 
jother bodies of water included to head of tide-water, or 
to point where they narrow to width of 100 feet. 


Arrival and Departure of Aliens — 
Source: Immig. & Naturalisation Service. q 


Aliens Aliens Exccss Alions Mious! 
~ ad- de- of ad- ex- de- 
Year mitted* partedt missions || cluded ported — 
ir 4 Ree ee 978,163 426,031 552,132 || 13,779 4,517 
19222. 5co0 432,505 345,384 87,121 || 13,731 4,345 
19233356 673,406 200,586 472,820 || 20,619 3,661 
924 cee 879,302 216,745 662,557 || 30,284 6,409 
1925. 4 458,435 225,490 232,945 |} 25,390 9,495 
1926. an. 496,106 227,755 268,351 || 20,550 10,904 
1927.25 538,001 253,508 284,493 || 19,755 11,662 — 
1928...... 500,631 274,356 226,275 || 18,839 11,625 
1929 Soe 479,327 252,498 226,829 || 18,127 12,908 
1990-5 446,214 272,425 173,789 8,233 16,631 — 
ISS]; ee 280,679 290,916 —10,237 9,744 18,142 
1982; tex 174,871 287,657 —112,786 7,064 19,426 
1933-7--e, 150,728 243,802 —93,074 5,527 19,865 
1934...... 163,904 177,172 —13,268 5,384 8,879 
1939, cee 179,721 189,050 —-9,329 5,598 8.3197 
193651057, 190,899 193,284 —2,385 7,000 9,195 — 
19372 /.), dee 231,884 224,582 7,302 8,076 8829 
1838..5-%. 252,697 222,614 30,083 8,066 9,275 — 
1939) eee 268,331 201,409 66,922 6,498 8,202 
1940.25. 208,788 166,164 42,624 5,300 6,954 
MOR so czas 151,784 88,477 63,307 2,929 4,407 
1992 eee 111,238 74,552 36,686 1,833 3,709 
4943-022. 104,842 58,722 46,120 1,495 4,207 
1944...... 142,192 84,409 57,783 1,642 = 7,179 
1945-0 2.72 202,366 93,362 109,004 2,341 11,270 
1946...... 312,190 204,353 107,837 2,942 14,375 
19475 SFoee 513,597 323,422 190,175 4,771 18,663 
19488 So cate 646,576 448,218 198,358 4,905 20,371 
1988 ie 635,589 430,089 205,500 3,834 20,040 
1950.7 we 676,024 456,689 219,335 3,571 6,628 
TSS eee 670,823 472,901 197,922 3,784 13,544 
SEER opi 781,602 516,082 265,520 2,944 20,181 


* Immigrants and nonimmigrants. 
+ Emigrants and nonemigrants. 


Estimated Population of the U. S., 1950-53 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


—————————————————————— a EraEEMGNTINETNT GERRI ne 


Including Including Including Tocluding 
Civilian | armed forces | armed forces Civilian | armed forces | armed forces 

Date only in U.S. overseas Date only in U.S. overseas 

aH 4, 1950<.. 26 148,980,000 | 150,085,000 | 150,552,000 |} July 1, 1952..... 153,324,000 | 155,767,000 | 156,981,000 
tet 1950... 3. . 149,634,000 1) 150,697,3612} 151,132,0002}| Aug. 1, 1952..... 153,577,000 | 155,975,000 | 157,234,000 
Wuly 1, 1950...... 150,196,000 | 151,228,000 | 151,677,000 || Sept. 1, 1952.....} 153,840,000 | 156,235,000 157,505,000 
Wan. 1,1951...... 150,702,000 | 152,374,000 | 153,085,000 || Oct. 1, 1952..... 154,150,000 | 156,493,000 | 157,768,000 
uly. 1,1951...... 151,082,000 | 153,383,000 | 154,360,0C0 Novi 4d; 195225) 154,412,000 | 156,740,000 | 158,012,000 
Maret 1952... 3... 152,252,000 | 154,609,000 | 155,750,000 || Dec. 1, 1952..... 154,646,000 | 156,949,000 | 158,233,000 
Mavi, 1952.40.74. 152,368,000 | 154,766,000 | 155,964,000 || Jan. 1, 1953.....) .........e | vee eee eee 158,448,000 
Vilar. 1,/1952...... 152,486,000 | 154,955,000 | 156,163,000 || Feb. 1,1953.....) ........-. | -eee eres 158,657,000 
Mipr. 1/1952...... 152,661,000 | 155,152,000 | 156,371,000 |) Mar. 1,1953.....] ........06 | serene eee 158,848,000 
Way ¥, 1952...... 152,856,000 | 155,328,000 | 156,568,000 || Apr. 1,1953.....] .......... | eee e eee eee 159,068,000 
June ¢ | CLy Sara 153,084,000 | 155,542,000 | 156,770,000 |} May 1, 1953.....] .......... | sees eens 159,260,000 


1 Gensus figure minus estimate of armed forces Jn continental U. 8. 


ed forces overseas. 


2 Census figure. 


4 NOTE: All estimated figures are provisional. On Aug. 10, 1953, at 11:02.7 A.M., 
Nation of the U. 8. was computed at 160,000,000. 


3 Census figure plus estimate 


EST, the 


ay '’ ed 
fororastien Please / 


Population and Area of Major U. S. Cities 


(over 50,006 population in 1950) 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 
population population population population population 
“8 506 3 36,256 64.430 

Alameda, Calif........... 23,383 28,806 5,033 F 
‘Albany, N. Y.. vee 100,253 © 113,344 127,412 130,577 134,995 
Aibuquerque, N. 'Mex.. Bat 11,020 15,157 26,570 35,449 96,815 
Alexandria, Va.......... 4 15,329 18,060 24,149 33,523 61,787 
Alhambra, Calif.......... 5,021 9,096 29,472 38,935 51,359 


Bioteoes ete: 51,913 73,502 92,563 96,904 106,756 

SOE Tee §2,127 60,331 82,054 80,214 77,177 

-Amaritio, Tex............ 9,957 15,494 43,132 51,686 74,246 
Asheville, N.C........... 18,762 28,504 50,193 51,310 53,000 

Banianta, Ga... ....3....2- 154,839 200,616 270,366 302,288 331,314 
46,150 50,707 66,198 64,094 61,657 

Petrie tc stake aa 41,040 52,548 60,342 65,919 71,508 

Peels ni cte sivlaisies c's 29,807 36,397 46,589 47,170 50,576 

Magis cfeeicin ciaccls 29,860 34,876 53,120 87,930 132,459 

"Baltimore, Nidieci den cs: 558,485 733,826 804,874 859,100 949,708 
Baton Rouge, La......... 14,897 21,782 30,729 34,719 125,629 

_ Bay City, Mich........... 45,166 47,554 47,355 47,956 52,523 
~ Bayonne, N.J........... §5,545 76,754 88,979 79,198 77,203 
Beaumont, Tex.......... 20,640 40,422 57,732 59,061 94,014 
Berkeley, Calif........... 40,434 56,036 82,109 85,547 113,805 
Berwyn, lll.............. 5,841 14,150 47,027 48,451 51,280 
Bethlehem, Pa........... 12,837 §0,358 57,892 58,490 66,340 
Binghamton, N.Y........ 48,443 66,800 76,662 78,309 80,674 
Birmingham, Ala......... 132,685 178,806 259,678 267,583 326,037 
= Boston, Mass............ 670,585 748,060 781,188 770,816 801,444 
Bridgeport, Conn......... 102,054 143,555 146,716 147,121 158,709 
- Brockton, Mass.......... 56,878 66,254 63,797 62,343 62,860 
mepuftalo, N.Y............ 423,715 506,775 573,076 575,901 580,132 
mepurbank, Calif..c........), ss... 2,913 16,662 34,337 78,577 
Cambridge, Mass......... 104,839 109,694 113,643 110,879 120,740 
Camden, N.J............ 94,538 116,309 118,700 117,536 124,555 
Canton, Ohio............ 50,217 87,091 104,906 108,401 116,912 
Cedar Rapids, lowa...... 32,811 45,566 56,097 62,120 72,296 
Charleston, S.C.......... 58,833 67,957 62,265 71,275 70,174 
Charleston, W. Va........ 22,996 39,608 60,408 67,914 73,501 
Charlotte, N.C........... 34,014 46,338 82,675 100,899 134,042 
Chattanooga, Tenn....... 44,604 57,895 119,798 128,163 131,041 
GHOSIOR PAL ccc ve acess 38,537 58,030 59,164 59,285 66,039 
DRICAGOW UNS: ccgeic es 00 « 2,185,283 2,701,705 3,376,438 3,396,808 3,620,962 
MICROM UN) cave coye' aie s\0.6.0 clove 14,557 44,995 66,602 64,712 67,544 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 363,591 401,247 451,160 455,610 503,998 
Cleveland, Ohio.......... 560,663 796,841 900,429 878,336 914,808 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. . 2,955 15,236 50,945 54,992 59,141 
ON ey, Uke a 26,470 46,875 48,827 64,511 
Colombla, S.:C........... 26,319 37,524 51,581 62,396 86,914 
Columbus, Ga............ 20,554 31,125 43,131 53,280 79,611 
Columbus, Ohio......... 181,511 237,031 290,564 306,087 375,901 
Corpus Christi, Tex....... 8,222 10,522 27,741 57,301 108,287 
Covington, Ky............ 53,270 57,121 65,252 62,018 64,452 
Granston, Ro ilescce. so. 21,107 29,407 42,911 47,085 55,060 
MAN AS AT OX tects sie cesses» 92,104 158,976 260,475 294,734 434,462 
Davenport, lowa......... 43,028 56,727 60,751 66,039 74,549 
Dayton, Ohio... ...0......... 116,577 152,559 200,982 210,718 243,872 
Dearborn, Mich.......... 911 2,470 50,358 63,584 94,994 
Decatur ie) osc... 31,140 43,818 57,510 59,305 66,269 
Denver, Colo............. 213,381 256,491 287,861 322,412 415,786 
Des Moines, lowa........ 86,368 126,468 142,559 159,819 177,965 
Detroit, Mich............ 465,766 993,678 1,568,662 1,623,452 1,849,568 
Duluth, Minn............ 78,466 98,917 101,463 101,065 104,511 
Durham, N.C............ 18,241 21,719 52,037 60,195 71,311 
East Chicago, Ind........ 19,098 35,967 54,784 54,637 54,263 
East Orange, N.J........ 34,371 50,710 68,020 68,945 79,340 
East St. Louis, Ill... 58,547 66,767 74,347 75,609 82,295 


oe ree a eae PG ek ee te co Sa 


1910 < 1920 1930. 1940 1950 1950 
population population population population | population rank 


39,279 77,560 102,421 96,810 130,485 75 

mead ke 73,409 95,783 114,589 109,912 112,817 91 

66,525 93,372 115,967 116,955 130,803 74 

24,978 37,234 63,338 ’ 65,389 73,641 158 

Rena ce kee 69,647 85,264 102,249 97,062 128,636 78 

oer Se 119,295 120,485 115,274 115,428 111,963 92 

Bot Keemeeees an 38,550 91,599 156,492 151,543 163,143 60 

_ Fort Wayne, Ind.......... 63,933 86,549 114,946 118,410 133,607 ws 
Fort Worth, Tex.......... 73,312 106,482 163,447 177,662 278,778 38 
Fresno, Calif............. 24,892 45,086 §2,513 60,685 91,669 124 
Peagierss lyases 10,557 14,737 24,042 36,975 55,725 207 

os eee 36,981 44,255 52,938 60,862 66,568 175 

Sitccdblls chs 16,802 55,378 100,426 111,719 133,911 70 
Glendale, Calif........... 2,746 13,536 62,736 82,582 95,702 115 
Grand Rapids, Mich....... 112,571 137,634 168,592 164,292 176,515 55 
Green Bay, Wis.......... 25,236 31,017 37,415 46,235 §2,735 216 
Greensboro, N.C......... 15,895 19,861 53,569 59,319 74,389 153 
Greenville, S.C.......... 15,741 23,127 29,154 34,734 58,161 201 
Hamilton, Ohio.......... 35,279 39,675 52,176 50,592 57,951 202 
Hammond, Ind........... 20,925 36,004 64,560 70,184 87,594 128 
Harrisburg, Pa........... 64,185 75,917 80,339 83,893 89,544 126 
Hartford, Conn........... 98,915 138,036 164,072 166,267 177,397 54 
Hoboken, N. J........... 70,324 68,166 59,261 50,115 50,676 229 
Holyoke, Mass........... 57,730 60,203 56,537 53,750 54,661 211 
Mouston, Tex............ 78,800 138,276 292,352 384,514 596,163 14 
Huntington, W. Va........ 31,161 50,177 75,572 78,836 86,353 130 
Indianapolis, Ind......... 233,650 314,194 364,161 386,972 427,173 23 
Irvington, N.J........... 11,877 25,480 56,733 55,328 59,201 197 
Jackson, Mich........... 31,433 48,374 | 55,187 49,656 51,088 228 
Jackson, Miss............ 21,262 22,817 48,282 62,107 98,271 110 
Jacksonville, Fla......... 57,699 91,558 129,549 173,065 204,517 49 
Jersey City, N.J......... 267,779 298,103 316,715 301,173 299,017 37 
Johnstown, Pa........... 55,482 67,327 66,993 66,668 63,232 189 
EET a a 34,670 38,442 42,993 42,365 51,601 222 
Kalamazoo, Mich......... 39,437 48,487 54,786 54,097 57,704 203 
Kansas City, Kans........ 82,331 101,177 121,857 121,458 129,553 76 
Kansas City, Mo.......... 248,381 324,410 399,746 399,178 456,622 20 
Kenosha, Wis............ 21,371 40,472 50,262 48,765 54,368 212 
Knoxville, Tenn.......... 36,346 77,818 105,802 111,580 124,769 83 
Lakewood, Ohio......... 15,181 41,732 70,509 69,160 68,071 171 
Pancaster; Pa.co........ 47,227 §3,150 59,949 61,345 63,774 186 
Lansing, Mich............ 31,229 57,327 78,397 78,753 92,129 121 
baredo Tex2...2.......- 14,855 22,710 32,618 39,274 51,910 221 
Lawrence, Mass.......... 85,892 94,270 85,068 84,323 80,536 140 
Lexington, Ky............ 35,099 41,534 45,736 49,304 §5,534 209 
UGA OMO sv ssccidas ce es « 30,508 41,326 42,287 44,711 50,246 231 
Lincoln, Nebr............ 43,973 54,948 75,933 81,984 98,884 109 
Little Rock, Ark.......... 45,941 65,142 81,679 88,039 102,213 105 
Long Beach, Calif........ 17,809 55,593 142,032 164,271 250,767 41 
Borain; Ohio............- 28,883 37,295 44,512 44,125 51,202 226 
Los Angeles, Calif........ 319,198 576,673 1,238,048 1,504,277 1,970,358 4 
Louisville, Ky............ 223,928 234,891 307,745 319,077 369,129 30 
Lowell, Mass............ 106,294 112,759 100,234 101,389 97,249 111 
Gubbock; Tex... j.o....5.. 1,938 4,051 20,520 31,853 71,747 163 
Bynni; Mass.< 0.005. 6. es 89,336 99,148 102,320 98,123 99,738 107 
McKeesport, Pa.......... 42,694 46,781 54,632 55,355 51,502 223 
PIBCON GAs see ord e\: 40,665 52,995 53,829 57,865 70,252 169 
Madison, Wis........... 25,531 38,378 57,899 67,447 96,056 114 
Malden, Mass............ 44,404 49,103 58,036 58,010 59,804 195 
Manchester, N.H........ 70,063 78,384 76,834 77,685 82,732 134 
Medford, Mass........... 23,150 39,038 59,714 63,083 66,113 178 
Memphis, Tenn.......... 131,105 162,351 253,143 292,942 396,000 26 
Maramita Plas << loess su: 5,471 29,571 110,637 172,172 249,276 42 
Milwaukee, Wis.......... 373,857 457,147 578,249 587,472 637,392 13 
Minneapolis, Minn........ 301,408 380,582 464,356 492,370 521,718 17 
Mobile, Ala.............. 51,521 60,777 68,202 78,720 129,009 77 
Montgomery, Ala......... 38,136 43,464 66,079 78,084 106,525 100 
Mount Vernon, N.Y...... 30,919 42,726 61,499 67,362 71,899 162 
24,005 36,524 46,548 49,720 58,479 200 

110,364 118,342 153,866 167,402 174,307 56 


8 & pts = 2 « ‘ . \- ter bf ’ f aes 
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~~ Queens borough....... 
Richmond borough..... 
meNewark, N.J............ 
Newton, Mass........... 


New Britain, Conn........ 
New Haven, Conn........ 
Now Orieans, ia......... 
New Rochelle, N. Y....... 
New York, N.Y.......... 
Bronx borough........ 
Brooklyn borough...... 
Manhattan borough.... 


Niagara Falls, N.Y....... 
meNorfoik, Va............00- 
Oak Park, lil............ 
Oakland, Callf........... 
Ogden, Utah............ 
Oklahoma City, Okia...... 
Omaha, Nebr............ 
me Orlando, Fla............. 
Pasadena, Calif.......... 
BOSSAICHNG Jeeves ceeccees 
Paterson, N.J........... 
Pawtucket, R. I.......... 
RIBONS AD ie ticioissicle sits winis 
Philadelphia, Pa......... 
Phoenix, Ariz............ 
Pittsburgh, Pa........... 
Pittsfield, Mass.......... 
Pontiac, Mich............ 
Port Arthur, Tex......... 
Portland, Maine......... 
Portland, Oreg........... 
Portsmouth, Va.......... 
Providence, R. I.......... 
Pueblo, Colo............. 
Quincy, Mass............ 
BRACING, WIS.c ac csc ccccces 
Raleigh, N.C............ 
Reading, Pa............. 
Richmond, Calif.......... 
Richmond, Va............ 
Roanoke, Va............. 
Rochester, N. Y.......... 
BOGKTOLG a etc ces.<cs 0 
Sacramento, Calif........ 
Saginaw, Mich........... 
‘St. Joseph, Mo........... 
PIOUS SMO vice oicts wack « 
St. Paul, Minn........... 
St. Petersburg, Fla....... 
Salt Lake City, Utah...... 
San Angelo, Tex:........ 
San Antonio, Tex......... 
San Bernardino, Calif..... 
San Diego, Calif.......... 
San Francisco, Calif 
San Jose, Calif........... 
Santa Monica, Calif 
Savannah, Ga............ 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Bcranton,|Pa;.......00ces 
Seattle, Wash............ 
Shreveport, La........... 
Sioux City, lowa......... 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak....... 
Somerville, Mass......... 
South Bend, Ind......... 
South Gate, Calif......... 


1910 1920 
population | population 
96,652 121,217 
43,516 53,316 
133,605 162,537 
339,075 387,219 
28,867 36,213 
4,766,883 5,620,048 
430,980 732,016 
1,634,351 2,018,356 
2,331,542 2,284, 103 
284,041 469,042 
85,969 116,531 
347,469 414,524 
39,806 46,054 
30,445 50,760 
67,452 115,777 
19,444 39,858 
150,174 216,261 
25,580 32,804 
64,205 91,295 
124,096 191,601 
3,894 9,282 
30,291 45,354 
54,773 63,841 
125,600 135,875 
51,622 64,248 
66,950 76,121 
1,549,008 1,823,779 
11,134 29,053 
533,905 588,343 
32,121 41,763 
14,532 34,273 
7,663 22,251 
58,571 69,272 
207,214 258,288 
33,190 54,387 
224,326 237,595 
41,747 43,050 
32,642 47,876 
38,002 58,593 
19,218 24,418 
96,071 107,784 
6,802 16,843 
127,628 171,667 
34,874 50,842 
218,149 295,750 
45,401 65,651 
44,696 65,908 
50,510 61,903 
77,403 77,939 
687,029 772,897 
214,744 234,698 
4,127 14,237 
92,777 118,110 
10,321 10,050 
96,614 161,379 
12,779 18,721 
39,578 74,361 
416,912 506,676 
28,946 39,642 
7,847 15,252 
65,064 83,252 
72,826 88,723 
129,867 137,783 
237,194 315,312 
28,015 43,874 
47,828 71,227 
14,094 25,202 
77,236 93,091 
53,684 70,983 


oreeee 


1936 1940 
popuistion | population 
112,597 110,341 
68,128 68,685 
162,655 160,505 
458,762 494,537 
54,000 58,408 

6,930,446 7,454,995 
1,265,258 1,394,711 
2,560,401 2,698,285 
1,867,312 1,889,924 
1,079,129 1,297,634 
158,346 174,441 
442,337 429,760 
65,276 69,873 
75,460 78,029 
129,710 144,332 
63,982 66,015 
284,063 302,163 
40,272 43,688 
185,389 204,424 
214,006 223,844 
27,330 36,736 
76,086 81,864 
62,959 61,394 
138,513 139,656 
77,149 75,797 
104,969 105,087 
1,950,961 1,931,334 
48,118 65,414 
669,817 671,659 
49,677 49,684 
64,928 66,626 
50,902 46,140 
70,810 73,643 
301,815 305,394 
45,704 50,745 
252,981 253,504 
50,096 52,162 
71,983 75,810 
67,542 67,195 
37,379 46,897 
111,171 110,568 
20,093 23,642 
182,929 193,042 
69,206 69,287 
328,132 324,975 
85,864 84,637 
93,750 105,958 
80,715 82,794 
80,935 75,711 
821,960 816,048 
271,606 287,736 
40,425 60,812 
140,267 149,934 
25,308 25,802 
231,542 253,854 
37,481 43,646 
147,995 203,341 
634,394 634,536 
57,651 68,457 
37,146 53,500 
85,024 95,996 
95,692 87,549 
143,433 140,404 
365,583 368,302 
76,655 98,167 
79,183 82,364 
33,362 40,832 
103,908 102,177 
104,193 101,268 
19,632 26,945 


213,513 
63,529 
384,575 
57,112 
243,504 
251,117 
52,367 
104,577 
57,702 
139,336 
81,436 
111,856 
2,071,605 
106,818 
676,806 
53,348 
73,681 
57,530 
77,634 
373,628 
80,039 
248,674 
63,685 
83,835 
71,193 
65,679 
109,320 
99,545 
230,310 
91,921 
332,488 
92,927 
137,572 
92,918 
78,588 
856,796 
311,349 
96,738 
182,121 
52,093 
408,442 
63,058 
334,387 
775,357 
95,280 
71,595 
119,638 
91,785 
125,536 
467,591 
127,206 
83,991 
52,696 
102,351 
115,911 
51,116 
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Springfield, Ohio......... 

}Stamford, Conn.......... 

}Stockton, Calif........... 23,253 
pSyracuse, N.Y........... 137,249 
‘Tacoma, Wash........... 83,743 
Tampa, Fla.............. 37,782 
Terre Haute, Ind......... 58,157 
Toledo, Ohlo............ 168,497 
Topeka, Kans............ 43,684 
(05) Be Pe 96,815 
| 2 6 76,813 
ppuisa; Okla....... 2.2... 18,182 
Wnion City, N.J.......... 21,023 
, Lo ae 74,419 
, 2. 26,425 
Washington, D.C......... 331,069 
Waterbury, Conn......... 73,141 
Waterloo, lowa.......... 26,693 
Wheeling, W. Va......... 41,641 
Wichita, Kans............ 52,450 
Wichita Falis, Tex........ 8,200 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa......... 67,105 
Wilmington, Del.......... 87,411 
Winston-Salem, N.C..... 22,700 
Woonsocket, R.1......... 38,125 
Worcester, Mass......... 145,986 
Wonkérs, N.Y............ 79,803 
COLES t i a re 44,750 


1920 


} 1930 1940 1950 
Population | population | population | population 
104,437 115,514 122,001 161,721 
59,183 71,864 75,503 81,628 
129,614 149,900 149,554 162,399 
39,631 57,527 61,238 66,731 
60,840 68,743 70,662 78,508 
35,096 46,346 47,938 74,293 
40,296 47,963 54,714 70,853 
171,717 209,326 205,967 220,583 
96,965 106,817 109,408 143,673 
51,608 101,161 108,391 124,681 
66,083 62,810 62,693 64,214 
243,164 290,718 282,349 303,616 
50,022 64,120 67,833 78,791 
119,289 123,356 124,687 128,009 
71,996 72,763 70,304 72,311 
72,075 141,258 142,157 182,740 
20,651 58,659 56,173 55,537 
94,156 101,740 100,518 101,531 
38,500 52,848 55,982 84,706 
437,571 486,869 663,091 802,178 
91,715 99,902 99,314 104,477 
36,230 46,191 51,743 65,198 
56,208 61,659 61,099 58,891 
72,217 111,110 114,966 168,279 
40,079 43,690 45,112 68,042 
73,833 86,626 86,236 76,826 
110,168 106,597 112,504 110,356 
48,395 75,274 79,815 87,811 
49,496 49,376 49,303 50,211 
179,754 195,311 193,694 203,486 
100,176 134,646 142,598 152,798 
47,512 55,254 56,712 59,953 
132,358 170,002 167,720 168,330 


* Land area as of April 1, 1950. NOTE: Increase in population from census to census includes that due to annex- 
ation of territory as well as to direct growth. 


Density of U. S. Population by State 


Source: U.8. Bureau of the Census. 


Land 
area, 

State sq. mi.* 
District of Columbia. 61 
Rhode Island....... 1,058 
New Jersey......... 7,522 
Ylassachusetts..,... 7,867 
sonnecticut....... 4,899 
New York.......... 47,944 
Maryland........... 9,881 
ennsylvania...,... 45,045 
PG illcBiaic: 9 ci» 41,000 
Jelaware........... 1,978 
FRDOIS chip's «6 2.5 pein 55,935 
wichigan: ,..:..5-.- 57,022 
WALANG 05 5's oso s 36,205 
Vest Virginia....... 24,080 
MSTA ripe arcs a e-e-'s 39,893 
North Carolina...... 49,097 
ennessee@.......... 41,797 
<entucky,.......-.. 39,864 
south Carolina...... 30,305 
salifornia...........| 156,740 
VISCUMSIN,.......-- 54,705 
\labaria;;......... 51,078 
ouisiana.,......... 45,162 
lew Hampshire..... 9,017 
EDT Biarye te cincais sce 58,483 


.— 


a es ~ 


Land 

Population per sq. mi. area, Population per sq. mi. 
1920 1940 1950 State sq. mi,* 1920 1940 1950 
7,292.9 10,870.3 13,150,5 Missouri.......... 69,226 | 49.5 54.6 LY | 
566.4 674.2 748.5 Elosiddicarhe a a 54,262 17.7 35.0 §1.1 
420.0 553.1 642.8 fowae een eae 56,045 | 43.2 45.3 46.8 
479.2 545.9 596.2 Mississippi. ..... 47,248 | 38.6 46.1 46.1 
286.4 348.9 409.7 Vermont.......... 9,278 | 38.6 38.7 40.7 
217.9 281.2 309.3 Minnesota........ 80,009 } 29.5 34.9 37.3 
145.8 184.2 237.1 Arkansesion <=... 52,675 | 33.4 37.0 36.3 
194.6.) 219.8 ~~ 233.1 Washington....... 66,786 | 20.3 25.9 35.6 
1414 1680 193.8 Oklahoma........ 69,031 29.2 33.7 32.4 
113.5 134.7 160.8 Malneeineas) os 31,040 | 25.7 PARE) 29.4 
115.7. 141.2 ~=—s «155.8 exagoe neces ce 263,513 | 17.8 24.3 29,3 
63.8 B22 welds], Kansas.ctts.003% 82,108 | 21.6 21.9 23.2 
81.3 94.7 108.7 Nebraska..,...... 76,663 16.9 17.2 17.3 
60,9 79.0 83,3 Qregonagieunece. 96,315 8.2 11.3 15.8 
57.4 67.1 83.2 Colorado......... 103,922 9.1 10.8 12.8 
52.5 72.7 82.7 North Dakota..... 70,057 9.2 9.2 8.8 
56.1 69.5 78.8 South Dakota. .... 76,536 8.3 8.4 8.5 
60.1 70.9 73.9 Wtahiese els. aoe, 82,346 55 6.7 8.4 
552 62.1 69.9 ldatigsz eras 82,769 5.2 6.3 Tek 
22.0 44,1 67.5 Arizonaticws. 272, 113,575 2.9 44 6.6 
47.6 57.3 62.8 New Mexico...... 121;511 2.9 44 5.6 
458 555 59.9 Montana......... 145,878 | 3.8 3.8 41 
39.6 52.3 59.4 Wyoming......... 97,506 2.0 2.6 3.0 
49.1 54.5 59.1 Nevada.....,.... 109,789 0.7 1.0 1.5 
49.3 53.4 58.9 TOTALS, Sityiey. 2,974,726 | 35.5 44.2 50.7 


Information Please Almanai 


U. S. Population by States, 1790 to 1950 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


1790 1800 1310 1820 1830 1840 
3 Piet, ON ak ee ee 127,901 309,527 590,756 
eee ie iuzs | aise | s75%4 
E MGCUICUE Sa seiko: sec <0 237,946 251,002 261,942 275,24: a |! 
- ane RiabrciateiNale scbidei ois 59,096 64,273 72,674 72,749 76,748 78,085 
ERG oe ccc]! een ate 14,093 24,023 33,039 39,834 43,712 
ret mn Se [mam eeu, PPT aseseus® Of aw decad 34,730 54,477 


162,686 252,433 340,989 516,823 691,392 
se ee a een 12,282 55,211 157,445 476,183 
ht 5 ee a oe 5,641 24,520 147,178 343,031 685,866 
es By eee ie he geeege d it} Bas 43,112 
a 220,955 406,511 564,317 687,917 779,828 
F eee SS rn 76,556 153,407 215,739 352,411 
Mntisines................. 151,719 228,705 298,335 - 399,455 501,793 
MeiMaryland...............- 319,728 341,548 380,546 407,350 447,040 470,019 
_ Massachusetts........... 378,787 422,845 472,040 523,287 610,408 737,699 
SHIR, cosvosd satel Lassen Cee 4,762 8,896 31,639 212,267 
BeeMississippi.............-|  .eseeee 8,850 40,352 75,448 136,621 375,651 
IERIE. eos Saeed 19,783 66,586 140,455 383,702 
New Hampshire.......... 141,885 183,858 214,460 244,161 269,328 284,574 
New Jersey.............. 184,139 211,149 245,562 277,575 320,823 373,306 
New York............... 340,120 589,051 959,049 1,372,812 1,918,608 2,428,921 . 
North Carolina........... 393,751 478,103 555,500 638,829 737,987 753,419 
UW. .a506250 00 ee 45,365 230,760 581,434 937,903 1,519,467 . 
Pennsylvania............ 434,373 602,365 810,091 1,049,458 1,348,233 1,724,033 
Rhode Island............ 68,825 69,122 76,931 83,059 97,199 108,830 : 
South Carolina........... 249,073 345,591 415,115 502,741 581,185 594,398 . 
ennessee,.............. 35,691 105,602 261,727 422,823 681,904 829,210 | 
Rermontecstn) ci ..ts... 85,425 154,465 217,895 235,981 280,652 291,948 
iS ee 747,610 880,200 974,600 1,065,366 1,211,405 1,239,797 
SS Pen MRS cos [ar ewcewne: | voce eusewerfic ~ weeermee? |b Gemened 30,945 ! 
State 1850 1860 i870 1830 1890 1900 
ICREET A OSea ee 771,623 964,201 996,992 1,262,505 1,513,401 1,828,697 
LMRGNEL onsope ask Soneen| In non Eee 9,658 40,440 88,243 122,931 
AVRANSSS reso. coo. 209,897 435,450 484,471 802,525 1,128,211 1,311,564 
PAIILOTINA ecco scisc css 92,597 379,994 560,247 864,694 1,213,398 1,485,053 
“STROt, 5 ocSe so eeeaal ee 34,277 39,864 194,327 413,249 539,700 
Connecticut.............. 370,792 460,147 537,454 622,700 746,258 908,420 
Doelawards od... +.s--lss+e 91,532 112,216 125,015 146,608 168,493 184,735 
1 Ris icel eee 51,687 75,080 131,700 177,624 230,392 278,718 
Tht Sie eee 87,445 140,424 187,748 269,493 391,422 528,542 
“CoC egh eee 906,185 1,057,286 1,184,109 1,542,180 1,837,353 2,216,331 
“URINE, const acne seeped lee es 14,999 32,610 88,548 161,772 
MENDISSR eee ee A. .sss 851,470 1,711,951 2,539,891 3,077,871 3,826,352 4,821,550 
Magianesac, Heh os cs cscs. 988,416 1,350,428 1,680,637 1,978,301 2,192,404 2,516,462 
iWaneenict 2. ...:.. 192,214 674,913 1,194,020 1,624,615 1,912,297 2,231,853 
"CHER D Luo Mono cae ae 107,206 364,399 996,096 1,428, 108 1,470,495 
Kentucky.......:........ 982,405 1,155,684 1,321,011 1,648,690 1,858,635 2,147,174 
Poulslanas.. noc... 50. 517,762 708,002 726,915 939,946 1,118,588 1,381,625 
“LTT eA 583,169 628,279 626,915 648,936 661,086 694,466 
Maryland eect eees coc. 583,034 687,049 780,894 934,943 1,042,390 1,188,044 
Massachusetts........... 994,514 1,231,066 1,457,351 1,783,085 2,238,947 2,805,346 
J) 397,654 749,113 1,184,059 1,636,937 2,093,890 2,420,982 
Minnesota............... 6,077 172,023 439,706 780,773 1,310,283 1,751,394 
Miesissippl. ees... 606,526 791,305 827,922 1,131,597 1,289,600 1,551,270 
Misscutieeessers. cs. 682,044 1,182,012 1,721,295 2,168,380 2,679,185 3,106,665 
Monaoeereremeeoe i Ns fe, 20,595 39,159 142,924 243,329 
Hobiaskasty eee esl owls 28,841 122,993 452,402 1,062,656 1,066,300 
ROVANAMrR eS oe | Mr 6,857 42,491 62,266 47,355 42,335 
New Hampshire.......... 317,976 326,073 318,300 346,991 376,530 411,588 
New Jersey.............. 489,555 672,035 906,096 1,131,116 1,444,933 1,883,669 
New Mexico............. 61,547 93,516 91,874 119,565 160,282 195,310 
New York............... 3,097,394 3,880,735 4,382,759 5,082,871 6,003,174 7,268,894 
North Carolina........... 869,039 992,622 1,071,361 1,399,750 1,617,949 1,893,810 
PastiDakotacenen os, os! et eel on 2,405 36,909 190,983 319,146 ~*~ 


\ 


3,672,329 


ees ae ae 
3,198,062 graaza | 4157.45 
eg0N... e7 haute ae : 20,391 
t “dais 5 52,465 90,923 174,768 317,704 413,536 
ai hand. 2,906,215 | 3,521,951 | 4,282,891 | 5,258,113 | 6,302,115 
Rhode Island... 174.629 217,353 276,531 345,506 428,556 
|S oneeggabemae 703,708 705,606 995,577 | 1,151,149 1,340,316 
S 1 ital ae ie IOS §,837 11,776 98,268 348,600 401,570 
1,109,801 1,258,520 1,542,359 1,767,518 2,020,616 
604,215 818,579 1/591.749 2,235,527 3,048,710 
40,273 86,786 143,963 210,779 276,749 
215.088 1 330851 332,286 332,422 343,641 
596, 1225, 1,512,565 1,655,980 1,854, 
penges. Regs a lla 11,594 23,955 75,116 357,232 se io 
West Virginia aha! 442.014 618,457 762,794 958,800 
sconsin............... 775,881 1,054,670 1,315,497 1,693,330 2,069,042 
Ge pe 9,118 20,789 62,555 "92.531 
State 1920 Rank 1930 Rank 1940 =Rank 1950 Rank ~ 
Alabama........... 2,348,174 18 | 2,646,248 15 | 2,832,961 17 | 3,061,743 
Arizona............ 334,162 43 435,573 43 499,261 43 | 749,587 pe 
Arkansas........... 1,752,204 25 | 1,854,482 25 | 1,949,387 24 | 1909511 30 
California.......... 2,377,549 12 | 3426861 8 | 5,677,251 6 | 6,907,387 5 | 10586223 2 
Colorado........... 799,024 32 939,629 33 | 1,035,791 33 | 1,123,296 33 | 1,325,089 34 
Connecticut........ 1,114,756 31 | 1,380,631 29 | 1,606,903 29 | 1,709,242 31 | 2007,280 28 
Delaware........... 202,322 46 223,003 46 238,380 46 | 266,505 46 | 318085 46 
ae 331,069. B77, 486,869 663,091. 302.178 
Florida............. 752.619 33 | 968470 32 | 1,468,211 31 | 1,897,414 27 | 2,771,305 20 
es 2,609,121 10 | 2,895,832 12 | 2908506 14 | 3123723 14 | 3.440578 13 
ae 325,594 44 431,866 42 445,032 42 524,873 42 | 588637 43 
illinois... ees... 5,638,591 3 | 6,485,280 3 | 7,630,654 3 | 7,897,241 3 | 871217 4 | 
Indiana............ 2700876 9 | 2930399 11 | 3.238503 11 | 3427796 12 | 3934224 12 
' ee 2224771 15 | 2404021 16 | 2,470,939 19 | 2.538268 20 | 2621,073 22 
a 1390,949 22 | 1,769,257 24 | 1,880,999 24 | 1,801,028 29 | 1.905.299 31 
Kentucky.......... 2299905 14 | 2416630 15 | 2614589 17 | 2865627 16 | 2944806 19 
louisiana........... 11656,388 24 | 1,798,509 22 | 2,101,593 22 | 2363880 21 | 2683516 21 
eee 742,371 34 768,014 35 797,423 35 | 847,226 35 | 913774 35 
Maryland.......... 1,295,346 27 | 1,449,661 28 | 1,631,526 28 | 1,821,244 28 | 2,343,001 24 
Massachusetts... 3366416 6 | 3852356 6 | 4249614 8 | 4316721 8 | 4690514 9 
Michigan........... 2810173 8 | 3668412 7 | 4842325 7 | 5256106 7 | 6,371,766 7 
Minnesota.......... 2075708 19 | 2387125 17 | 2563953 18 | 2792300 18 | 2982483 18 
Mississippi......... 1797114 21 | 1.790618 23 | 2009821 23 | 2183796 23 | 2178914 26 
Missouri........... 3.293335 7 | 3.404055 9 | 3.629367 10 | 3,784,604 10 | 3,954,653 11 
Miontana........... 376,053 40 548,889 39 537,608 39 | 559,456 39 | 591,024 42 
Nebraska.......... 1,192.214 29 | 1,296,372 31 | 1,377,963 32 | 1,315,834 32 | 1,325,510 33 
Nevada............ 71,875 48 77,407 48 91,058 48 110,247 28 160,083 48 
New Hampshire 430572 39 443,083 41 465,293 41 491,524 44 | 533,242 44 
New Jersey......... 2,537,167 11 | 3,155,900 10 | 4,041,334 9 | 4,160,165 9 | 4,835,329 8 
Yew Mexico........ 327301 43 360,350 43 423,317 44 531,818 41 681,187 39 
Yew York.......... 9113614 1 | 10385227 1 | 12,588.066 1 | 13,479,142 1 | 14,830,192 1 
Jorth Carolina...... 2:206,287 16 | 2559123 14 | 3,170,276 12 | 3,571,623 11 | 4,061,929 10 
Jorth Dakota........ 577,056 37 646,872 36 30845 38 | 641,935 38 | 619,636 41 
Bie. aye7i21 4 | 5,759,394 4 | 6,646,697 4 | 6,907,612 4 | 7,946,627 5 
klahoma.......... 1057.155 23 | 2028283 21 | 2,396,040 21 | 2336434 22 | 2,283,351 25 
cant os. 672,765 35 783,289 34 953,786 34 | 1089684 34 | 1,521,341 32 
ennsylvania....... 7665111 2 | 8,720,017 2 | 9,631,350 2 | 9,900,180 2 |} 10,498,012 3 
hode Island....... 542.610 38 604,397 38 | 687497 37 | 713346 36 | 791,896 36 
‘outh Carolina...... 1,515,400 26 | 1,683,724 26 | 1,738,765 26 | 1,899,804 26 | 2,117,027 27 
uth Dakota....... 583,888 36 636,547 87 692349 36 | 642961 37 | 652,740 40 
ennessee......... 2184789 17 | 2,337,885 19 | 2,616,556 16 | 2915841 15 | 3,291,718 16 
eS: a ie 3.396542 5 | 4663228 5 | 5824715 5 | 6414824 6 | 7,711,194 6 
a 373,351 41 449,396 40 507,847 40 550,310 40 | 688,862 38 
ermont........... 355,956 42 | "352,428 44 359611 45 | - 359.231 45 | 377,747 45 
irginia:..........- 20srel2 '20 | 23093,187 20 | 2421851 20 | 2677773 19 | 3,313,680 15 
fashington......... 1diso0 30 | 1,356,621 30 | 1,563,396 30 | 1736191 30 | 2,378,963 23 
fest Virginia....... (201119 28 | 1,463,701 27 | 1,729,205 27 | 41,901,974 25 | 2,005,552 29 
fisconsin.......... 2333.60 13 | 2632067 13 | 2939006 13 | 3,137,518 13 | 3,434,575 14 
yoming........... 145,965 47 194,402 47 225,565 47 | 250,742 47 290,529 47 


See eee eee eee a ear 
# 1860 figure under South Dakota is for Dakota Territory; 
re for parts of Territory which later constituted respective states, 


80,482; 1900, 392,060. 


woot 
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1870 and 1880 figures under North and South Dakota 
+ Includes population of Indian Territory: 1890, 


Population by Race, 1950 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


Native Foreign-born ; 
white white Negro Indian Japanese 


RPE ahisk ohikdlersihe 2,065,778 13,813 979,617 928 88 
ri oeSCO OE 608,917 45,594 25,874 65,761 730 
Remora Pacers ote 53.3 1,472,218 9,289 426,639 533 113 
Spareerealats,ajetlers's 9 8,929,840 985,333 462,172 19,947 84,956 
Berri stetaetlele a 1,237,666 58,987 20,177 1,567 5,412 
Nae savage chess, + 1,654,470 297,859 53,472 333 254 
BEAR cf asia. 260,034 13,844 43,598 eoes 14 
478,368 39,497 280,803 330 353 
BER etcterteisis. e(e.-sse/3:0 2,043,320 122,731 603,101 1,011 238 
Be Rereicieiaielaeibra $< 2,363,847 16,730 1,062,762 333 128 
RMR NR coo eisiciais Ns.» 561,988 19,407 1,050 3,800 1,980 
Rae Segeisoetelss0 7,262,781 783,277 645,980 1,443 11,646 
- LeotConS Deane 3,657,882 100,630 174,168 438 318 
So Shenae aoe 2,514,964 84,582 19,692 1,084 310 
1,790,384 38,577 73,158 2,381 116 
Mey s sta sie ase svis's 2,726,022 16,068 201,921 234 74 
1,767,799 28,884 882,428 409 127 
4 OC OU CRON SRE ae 836,504 74,342 1,221 1,522 30 
Ave SenoEe Nate 1,870,535 84,440 385,972 314 289 
oh OCA 3,897,398 713,699 73,577 1,201 384 
RMichiganiacs....-.....0.. 5,314,090 603,735 442,296 7,000 1,517 
Minnesota............... 2,743,466 210,231 14,022 12,533 1,049 
meississippl.......%....... 1,180,318 8,314 986,494 2,502 62 
_ Missourl................. 3,563,543 92,050 297,088 547 527 
BMMINIONCANA.. vcsce ccs se eae. 528,919 43,119 1,232 16,606 524 
MeeNebraska................ 1,244,055 57,273 19,234 3,954 619 
_ Nevada...... Pee, # ailure:< 139,378 10,530 4,302 5,025 382 
_ New Hampshire 474,141 §8,134 731 74 25 
New Jersey.............. 3,880,824 630,761 318,565 621 1,784 
New Mexico............. 612,875 17,336 8,408 41,801 251 
INGW YOTKi i . wov ee cece 11,371,666 2,500,429 918,191 10,640 3,893 
North Carolina........... 2,966,987 16,134 1,047,353 3,742 98 
North Dakota............ 559,216 49,232 257 10,766 61 
BHOCHRR ile leiossck bas eee. 6,985,064 443,158 513,072 1,146 1,986 
BARTBPIDINA craisie sieeve vos» 2,013,620 18,906 145,503 53,769 137 
OLChCT KAR Gen GRAS eee 1,413,516 83,612 11,529 5,820 3,660 
Pennsylvania............ 9,077,239 776,609 638,485 1,141 1,029 
Rhode Island............ 663,751 113,264 13,903 385 25 
{i South Carolina........... 1,285,902 7,503 822,077 §54 34 
3 South Dakota............ 597,737 30,767 727 23,344 56 
j Mennessee.........5...5 2,745,192 15,065 530,603 339 104 
| Th V6O chon eer eee 6,449,889 276,645 977,458 2,736 957 
- BAU ane waits vie wae 8 647,065 29,844 2,729 4,201 4,452 
BVETMON ccs eee. 348,435 28,753 443 30 14 
BNO UTLG erate bai vais in.» < 2,546,485 35,070 734,211 1,056 193 
Washington............. 2,125,495 191,001 30,691 13,816 9,694 
4 West Virginia........... 1,855,696 34,586 114,867 160 46 
BV TEGONS Miss arvaws.s.cs v0 3,174,456 218,234 28,182 12,196 529 
; WYOMING. 2.008.500.0055 270,719 13,290 2,557 3,237 450 
SRG UEIS MER aia sera) vcs von 124,780,454 10,161,168 15,042,692 343,410 141,768 117,629 
‘ 
ty Cases of Single and Plural Registered Births 
Source: U.S. Public Health Service. 
i] 
Cases of plural births 
f 
| _Cases of ooo 
i Year single births Twins Triplets | Quadruplets | Quintuplets Total cases Rate* 
; eS | eee ee 
i LOAN EN c.ceereis cir. 2,311,378 24,976 247 3 0 2,336,604 10.8 
MOA i cect. sles 2,678,712 28,604 257 0 1 2,707,574 10.7 
RE Slee npc; 3,487,548 36,479 337 3 0 3,524,367 10.4 
(ae 3,479,639 37,759 352 5 0 3,517,755 10.8 


* Number of plural births per 1,000 total cases. NOTE: ‘'Cases" refers to finem 
or plural Ieasue, Only those cases in which one child was born alive are incindeda nampemenai ee pes 


won 


Population for Urban and Rural Groups, 1930-50 


1e = Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. ae 
_Under the urban definition established for the 1950 Census, the urban 1 8 living 

jati % 

Mond and Winton unt ntoraes iter Ee dae cr careia aise coat nate poate ed 
¥ un ‘ 

Stone kiss Ws aStigty hecoraelyfatiog urcan tinge, Including goth incorporaied end unincorSarated rans, 

: P aces o! } : Di. 

Pee. The remaining population is classified as rural. ower Ing to the par ys definition pity Ulead hy 

e Lif n pulation ee agg all persons living In Incorporated places of 2,600 Inhabitants or more and areas i. 

usually minor civil divisions) classified as urban under special rules relating to population size and density. ; 


1930 1940 1950 
: Nuinber Number Number 
Type of place by population of places Population of places Population of places Population 
| 2 RLS ee 3,165 68,954,823 3,464 74,423,702 3,883 86,550,941 
1,000,000 or more................. 5 15,064,555 5 15,910,866 5 17,404,450 
500,000~1,000,000............0... 8 5,763,987 9 6,456,959 13 9,186,945 
250,000- 500,000................ 24 7,956,228 23 7,827,514 23 8,241,560 
100,000- 250,000................ 56 7,540,966 55 7,792,650 65 9,478,662 
50,000- 100,000................ 98 6,491,448 107 7,343,917 126 8,930,823 
MRO ~B0,000... 0 cccccn eve 185 6,425,693 213 7,417,093 249 8,710,867 
U0,000= 25,000... ...0. 50.0045 606 9,097,200 665 9,966,898 752 11,515,155 
a OOOO os cde ween 851 5,897,156 965 6,681,894 1,093 7,569,509 
ase OOS oh. co aaa 1,332 4,717,590 1,422 §,025,911 1,557 5,512,970 ~ 
MEMMLABIENOIV ES forcake 9, os. Seer dspP aicces 53,820,223 ees 57,249,5/3* (eee 64,146,420 
1,000-2,500 (Incorporated)......... 3,087 4,820,707 3,205 5,026,834 3,408 5,382,637 
Under 1,000 (Incorporated)......... 10,346 4,362,746 10,083 4,315,843 9,826 4,129,049 
Unincorporated territory............) ..... 44,636,770 | ..... 47,902,896 | ..... 54,634,734 
Total United States..................] 2.00. 122-775,046: | eae: 131,669,275 | ..... 150,697,361 


U. S. Popuiation 21 Years Old and Over, 1950 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


State Males Females Total State Males Females Tota! 
PRADA AG ses oi cess 843,927 $03,832 | 1,747,759 || Nebraska........... 431,142 429,249 860,391 
PEESON Ge one his cee ns 223,303 218,586 441,889 || Nevada............. 57,810 49,363 107,173 
BERANSAS seca ss 550,158 562,708 1,112,866 || New Hampshire..... 171,020 181,760 352,780 
BANFOPNa.. 0. eee 3,569,206 | 3,642,619 | 7,211,825 || New Jersey......... 1,628,358 1,725,802 | 3,354,160 
EC nae 420,846 423,902 844,748 || New Mexico......... 192,582 182,805 375,387 
Sonnecticut.......... 670,521 711,852 | 1,382,373 || New York...........] 4,994,060 | 5,380,386 | 10,374,446 
BOIAWBTO «ccc oscil oo 103,149 107,769 210,918 |} North Carolina...... 1,130,024 | 1,181,047 | 2,311,071 
)) Ce ee 268,844 314,494 583,338 || North Dakota........ 194,439 172,151 366,590 
" ELE eee 887,957 935,556 | 1,823,513 || Ohio............... 2,586,095 | 2,693,666 | 5,279,761 
Cn Te 964,109 | 1,044,719 | 2,008,828 || Oklahoma........... 682,993 699,115 | 1,382,108 
MANO Mateos ees + 181,675 167,341 349,016 |} Oregon............. 509,726 491,990 | 1,001,716 
MEDS 2c 0 keto e as 2,925,046 | 3,033,555 | 5,958,601 |) Pennsylvania........ 3,408,977 | 3,588,242 | 6,997,219 
MRAM Ase) c aye ie cote ss 1,261,119 1,295,348 | 2,556,467 || Rhode Island........ 259,666 278,458 538,124 
MAE ee hice cases 840,331 854,288 1,694,619 |} South Carolina...... 554,085 596,782 | 1,150,867 
HRSA a ogee 616,047 626,494 1,242,541 |} South Dakota....... 209,349 191,797 401,146 
BERTUCKY sn cs ole x0 864,430 878,548 1,742,978 || Tennessee.......... 961,147 1,017,401 1,978,548 
masiana.......222-.% 770,580 816,565 | 1,587,145 || Texas.............. 2,351,820 | 2,385,405 | 4,737,225 
MANDO s cose. Ds 283,509 293,331 BAGBAD Utah 2. nkker at oeacase 196,181 193,662 389,843 
fatyland............ 752,882 774,207 | 1,527,089 || Vermont............ 116,599 120,953 237,552 
Aassachusetts........ 1,520,510 | 1,685,594 | 3,206,104 || Virginia............. 1,011,519 | 1,013,820 | 2,025,339 
dE Rae 2,066,908 | 2,039,698 | 4,106,606 || Washington......... 799,604 759,662 | 1,559,266 
linneseta........... 958,369 951,784 1,910,153 || West Virginia........ 587,373 584,505 | 1,171,878 
hississippi........... 587,284 620,739 1,208,023 || Wisconsin........... 1,112,677 1,109,746 | 2,222,423 
LOT lv ae ee 1,281,239 1,361,890 | 2,643,129 || Wyoming........... 96,131 82,450 178,581 
OT LET eae ie ei ee 198,368 173,977 372,345:)|| TotahUe Sas. ian, ake 47,853,694 | 49,549,613 | 97,403,307 


By Census Divisions 
cc ee NT A ec A EA ER a 


ew England......... 3,021,825 | 3,271,948 | 6,293,773 || East South Central... 3,256,788 | 3,420,520 | 6,677,308 
jiddie Atlantic....... 10,031,395 | 10,694,430 | 20,725,825 || West South Central..| 4,355,551 | 4,463,793 | 8,819,344 
ast North Central....| 9,951,845 | 10,172,013 | 20,123,858 || Mountain........... 1,566,896 | 1,492,086 | 3,058,982 

4,878,536 | 4,894,271 | 9,772,807 


fest North Central...| 4,530,916 | 4,587,653 | 9,118,569 |} Pacific.............. 
outh Atlantic........ 6,259,942 | 6,552,899 | 12,812,841 


Places in the U, S. According to Size, 1950 


Source: U.8. Bureau of the Census, 


Rural territory Urban territory 


Under 1,000- | Under  2,500- —5,000--—-'10,000- -25,000- —_0,000- reel 
1,000 2,500 2,500 6,000 10,000 25,000» 50,000 100,000 100,000 


We Tt 161 84 3 38 27 13 3 1 


3 
ccaisaaes 8 22 ee 15 13 Zz 1 ve 1 
peat 298 65 1 32 20 t+ 8 fe 1 
Esftisties 20 148 8 92 50 75 7 1l 8 
5 GeRaee 170 46 ? 19 ll 7 1 1 1 
asoetded 3 42 a 12 9 8 6 2 4 
ee Therate 29 10 2 3 § we oe oe ; 
Sicha 136 84 17 45 23 15 10 2 3 
388 110 7 61 21 15 4 3 2 
136 25 5 21 3 7 2 on oe 
674 209 49 105 81 46 4 10 2 
299 116 15 42 38 20 10 4 5 
710 126 5 42 28 10 8 4 1 
447 78 9 34 10 20 2 1 2 
169 104 23 36 23 8 4 2 1 
92 86 ee 32 23 10 4 =e 3 
44 2 26 12 9 2 1 7 
76 38 17 15 7 8 2 5 1 
oeone 69 a 27 ll 16 13 10 7 
eat ches 216 157 ll 55 38 37 10 7 3 
559 127 6 38 31 16 3 AC 3 
161 72 <a 26 13 8 6 | ad 
591 109 48 52 28 19 § 2 2 
67 37 oy 12 7 4 3 =x] ae 
420 75 1 22 9 8 < 1 1 
2 12 6 2 1 1 =) a 
; a 36 Se 9 2 7 2 1 = 
New Jersey.......... 52 74 42 76 63 42 4 8 6 
~ New Mexico......... 27 32 a 10 12 4 2 1 ats 
MNew YorK........... 215 195 40 96 61 45 15 6 7 
North Carolina....... 279 136 1 49 27 20 5 § 1 
North Dakota........ 286 47 ts 2 6 3 rd a ats 
RAN Dateien ss 5% \~ is: 482 186 40 81 60 45 19 6 8 
Wklahoma.....<..... 356 83 4 39 24 17 4 te 2 
‘ULEYGT at one nena 129 49 1 24 14 8 2 =e 1 
Pennsylvania........ 376 306 68 156 131 70 11 9 6 
Rhode Istand........ ee 13 *4 1 2 2 2 3 1 
South Carolina....... 132 81 1 45 27 7 1 3 ES 
South Dakota........ 248 34 Re 12 7 4 1 1 S 
meeerennessee.......... 114 73 3 31 24 9 3 A 4 
BLGKES Sw cveseccaas ss. 253 228 13 121 80 50 5 9 7 
Mish. ........... 135 46 1 7 12 1 1 i 1 
| Vermont. 2... 37 27 s 6 7 2 1 = — 
BeVATSINIA.. 5... .050... 112 79 ae 34 22 12 5 3 2 
_ Washington.......... 126 63 6 33 12 13 5 BE 3 : 
_ West Virginia........ 88 139 3 32 15 7 4 3 
-Wisconsin............ 311 124 5 51 24 17 i2',, {ee 1 
Wyoming............ 59 12 ae 13 1 4 1 a6 a 
Jali ijoodneneeeeae 9,649 4,158 457. «1,846 1,176 778 252 126 106 
Families in the U. S., by Size, 1952 
, Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
; : Husband- Husband- 
Size of family wife Other Total Size of family wife Other Total 
~ 2persons......... 11,162,000 | 2,550,000 | 13,712,000 || 6 persons....... 1,930,000 162,0 
: persons......... ee 1,314,000 | 9,974,000 || 7 or more... 1,908,000 176 004 one 
 Apersons......... ‘422, 06,000 | 8,128,000 |] Total families...| 35, "442, 
 Spersons......... 4,064,000 338,000 | 4,402,000 fea  Sompien Saieed sag) 
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‘Death by Selected Causes, 1951-52 Z 


(Excludes fetal deaths and deaths among armed forces overseas.) 


‘Tuberculosis, all fotms............66e0-2---cseeese seen. 
_ Syphilis and its sequelae. . 


Bh OREE Se oe ere me swe ses Snccsadiceccigvecss 


_ Diphtheria....... GHUSA TORRE chy aA RU CEANT oa DOD 
Whooping DOUG a aetna YS cht heen ed av iwsan caeacbaed 1,020 0.7 
_ Meningococcal VURGHONS rey:- Suede w En Veeacida edie ee 1,100 0.7 


PEERS OIVPN TS oy. 4.-2 0% nck cov's en's ccaccvaceovecese 1,320 0.9 
ER EMR rata Ao cg Aochinieiok > wo lh po Gx 2 790 0.5 
Malignant neoplasms, etc. (principally cancer)............. 219,240 142.9 
MMRPE RTO UTUGT See Sees Gs oot Skane ec yeh bobes 25,290 16.5 
Nonmeningococcal meningitis.................0cceceeeee 1,630 i 
Major cardiovascular-renal diseases....................-- 785,830 512.3 
Diseases of cardiovascular system. ................0005 762,400 497.1 ‘ H 
Vascular lesions of central nervous system............ 162,950 196.2 169,620 180.9 
RMD OV OR yore 5-45 oe Soh Vo N asec C3 = SR e 1,650 11 1,620 1.0 
SSMROBS SOROS GE pict id ME Uy fai ocdias cddade 545,750 355.8 547,280 351.3 
TTY a Se ase a es eee ea 44,690 29.1 43,980 28.2 
BEROMU NOMNNIUS, Oli. os cicde ct ese eecsdeccnacece cows 23,430 15.3 20,980 13.5 
Influenza asd pneumonia, etc...............2-...c0eee eee 48,430 31.6 47,270 30.3 
Ulcer of stomach and duodenum............ a os ie See 8,490 5.5 9,020 5.8 
Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis, etc......................-. 8,010 5.2 8,390 54 
'Cirthosts of liver................... Se pase chy pee 15,100 9.8 15,860 10.2 
PIMUMIREUT ISS RUSS of 5k cc cas cdcsccgtetrewenees’ 3,100 2.0 2,880 1B 
Complications of pregnancy, etc...............00.. cee e une 2,860 1.9 2,530 T.6eeam 
“Congenital malformations.............................. 18,810 123 19,150 18.3 
Senility, etc., and Ill-defined conditions................... 23,400 15.3 19,830 12.7 
EEE MONICIO BCCIURTINS >. a7. Onl kv ine ve dee ada etre ce 36,850 24.0 38,840 24.9 
SMRMOTTACOLU ONS. ees stan 7S igs obec sete. ohiane 59,240 38.6 59,630 38.3 
Suicide EMM CAC sic Siwelers Soil acces din 09% a Tete 16,740 10.9 16,030 10.3 
ET IE ESD 22 Ce Pare ele ee ne a 7,240 4.7 8,270 5.3 


1 Figures are estimates based on 10% sample of death certificates. 1 Per 100,000 estimated midyear popula 
ug a ay forces overseas. * Without mention of heart and general arteriosclerosis. Source: U.8. Public 


U.S. Population by Age, 1956 


Source: U.8. Bureau of the Census. 


White White Nonwhite Nonwhite Total Total 
Age males females males fernales males females 

WNGOT AD YOatS-- ss. crac. . <- 7,244,211 6,940,122 991,953 987,295 8,236,164 7,927,417 
GE SCE Soe ee 5,915,130 §,681,286 799,426 803,844 6,714,556 6,485,130 
MO TOME VEarSs... cee ces cw 4,944,535 4,749,925 715,862 708,944 5,660,397 5,458,869 
ih g (Oo CR CY 4,685,825 4,644,685 625,518 660,561 5,311,343 5,305,246 
20.16.24 years........-.-.-. 5,002,782 5,176,405 603,511 699,130 5,606,293 5,875,535 
BORG 2O-YOUS: .ceiigle ven 5,349,707 5,575,097 622,371 695,085 5,972,078 6,270,182 
30 to 34 years............-. 5,080,610 5,275,721 §44,113 616,563 5,624,723 5,892,284 
35,t0.d9 years......46....--5 4,955,941 §,102,532 561,603 626,310 5,517,544 5,728,842 
40 to 44 years.............. 4,573,529 4,616,761 496,740 516,943 5,070,269 5,133,704 
45 to 49 years............5. 4,080,174 4,089,180 446,192 454,919 4,526,366 4,544,099 
50 10-04 years... cides ees 3,756,125 3,779,314 372,523 364,226 4,128,648 4,143,540 
55 to 59 years............-. 3,350,888 3,344,844 279,158 260,230 3,630,046 3,605,074 
BO 40 G4:eaTS) tio oes 2,829,399 2,823,207 208,439 198,430 3,037,838 3,021,637 
GOTDIOSIVEATS! Gil o> 2,223,014 2,362,572 201,547 215,803 2,424,561 2,578,375 
70 to 74 years....4.......+. 1,513,308 1,668,267 115,521 114,853 1,628,829 1,783,120 
DOAQGA YEAS). s ccltiec es vues 1,405,854 1,668,556 100,902 102,439 1,506,756 1,770,995 
85 years and over.......... 218,160 313,956 18,668 26,117 236,828 340,073 
Totaliall ages. f5). 0 eee 67,129,192 67,812,430 7,704,047 8,051,692 74,233,239 75,864,122 
21 years and over.......... 43,396,342 44,798,849 4,457,352 4,750,764 47,853,694 49,549,613 
WpeTARI ARCs !.'0i cis elclovdss a'6.0 4 30.4 31.1 25.9 26.2 29.9 30.5 
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‘The right of a person to become a natu- 

alized citizen of the U. S. shall not be 

: bridged because of race or sex or because 
that person is married. 


Generally, an applicant for naturaliza- 
tion must have been lawfully admitted to 
phe U. 8. for permanent residence. Further, 
he must have resided continuously in the 
‘U. 8.: for an unmarried applicant, 5 years; 
for husbands and wives of citizens of the 
U. S., 3 years—provided that the applicant 
has been living in marital union with the 
‘eitizen spouse, who has been a U. S. citizen 
during all such period. The last 6 months 
of the required period of residence must be 
‘4n the state where the application is made. 
The applicant must have been physically 
present in the U.S. for periods totaling at 
least half of the required residence. 


An applicant must demonstrate an un- 
derstanding of the English language, 
including an ability to read, write and 
speak words in ordinary usage in English 
—unless physically unable to do so, or un- 
‘less, on Dec. 24, 1952, he was over 50 years 
of age and had been living in the U.S. at 
least 20 years. 


An alien 18 years of age or over may 
file a petition for naturalization. Before 
doing so, however, he must make prelimi- 
Mary application on Form N-400. There- 
after, he is notified by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service when and where 
to appear with his witnesses for prelimi- 
nary interrogation, and to file petition for 
naturalization. The applicant and his wit- 
nesses are questioned by an examiner, and 
if he meets the requirements, the exam- 
iner assists him in filing the petition. Gen- 
erally, the petition must be filed with the 
clerk of the court in the jurisdiction in 


Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


Information Please Almanc 


which the petitioner resides. The fee is 
#10. After the filing of the petition, and 
after further examination, the petitioner is 
notified by mail when to appear in the 
naturalization court for final hearing. 


If the petition is granted, the petitioner 
must renounce allegiance to any foreign 
state of which he is a citizen or subject, 
and swear allegiance to the U. S. If the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
recommends that the petition for natu- 
ralization be denied, the petitioner may 
request the court to review his case. 


Since Dec. 24, 1952, it has not been 
necessary to file a declaration of inten- 
tion (which is commonly referred to as a 
first paper) before filing a petition for 
naturalization. However, an alien, over 18 
years of age and residing in the U. S. pur- 
suant to a lawful admission for permanent 
residence, may file a declaration of inten- 
tion. Thus, an alien who may not be ready 
for naturalization because, for example, he 
has not completed the required period of 
residence, may show his intention of be- 
coming a citizen. Application for declara- 
tion of intention must be made on Form 
N-300; and after the application has been 
approved by the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, the applicant is notified 
to appear before a clerk of the court to 
make and file a declaration of intention. 
The fee is $5. 


The above information applies to nat- 
uralization in general. There are also sev- 
eral special classes of naturalization, such 
as that of children, former citizens of the 
U. S., etc., for which the requirements 
and procedure may vary. Additional infor- 
mation is available at all offices of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


Naturalization Statistics Since 1907 


Declarations Petitions filed Persons naturalised 
Period filed Civilian Military Total Civilian Military Total 
UCOE LON Ss a SPAS RY Vs saan ia ey 164,036 L1T;738 = eee 1111,738 
MTEC MLO L cli verc ca ev kes cee es 2,686,909 1,137,084 244,300 1,381,384 884,672 244,300 1,128,972 
OS TOIT 0 2,709,014 1,827,073 57,204 1,884,277 1,716,979 56,206 1,773,185 
MIDUTOL GAO i ecics csn ces qe cece 1,369,479 1,612,411 24,702 1,637,113 1,498,573 19,891 1,518,464 
BEOARONL QOD Sic sieicterc os 0\e bse 920/204 eee eames | teehee 1,938,066 1,837,229  149,799* 1,987,028 
EP erie sri oia save ones ap NG Tes ES a ee Oe 277,807 275,747 1,547 277,294 
BE ARENT Te cc eicsaieie cis oie 221,796 341,979 1,508 343,487 268,762 1,602 270,364 
Ue) Gee aah 115,664 338,885 38,240 377,125 281,459 37,474* 318,933 
CS, ae a 42,368 275,486 50,231 325,717 392,766 49,213* 441,979 
BAS PRE acl, claccicsie 2 eiciers.« 31,195 172,905 23,012 195,917 208,707 22,695* 231,402 
MOIR Foti s vicistecls ee ciaes 28,787 110,071 13,793 123,864 134,849 15,213* 150,062 
Shih. ste on See 37,771 70,767 18,035 88,802 77,442 16,462* 93,904 
UA ses OCIS ee GOS eels Mettasen. i) 5 cee 68,265 69,080 1,070 70,150 
oe SoA COU ete SEL le aNd. Cloce MMC tee: 71,044 64,138 2,456 66,594 
DU eR OB eG eee Ea Am I ok 5 re i 66,038 64,279 2,067 66,346 
UO. i SUAS Ewa: fu eran 4 Detece 61,634 53,741 975 54,716 — 
2: 5 Se SA a UTTER LS) Oe 3 Ria Beet EL Ege te 94,086 87,070 1,585 88,655 
OY) OGY A 3,41 4EO66 =| Carmenere agen Va ee 7,160,596 6,190,002 472,756 6,662,758 


* Mombers of the armed forces Include 1,425 
1946; and 5,370 tp 1947, Total: 21,011, 


naturalized overseas In 1943; 6,496 in 1944; 5,666 In 1945: 2, 054: sont 
2A9280 
er 
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~ Immigration by Country of Origin, 1820 to 1952 


Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service.’ 


(Figures are totals, not annual averages, and were tabulated as foliows: 1820-67, alien passengers Ived; 1868- 
and 1895-97, Immigrant aliens arrived; 1892-94 and 1898 to present, immigrant aliens aarnitted: Data belare 
relate to country whence allen came; since 1906, to country of last permanent residence.) 


1820-1910 | 1911-1920 | 1921-1930 | 1931-1940 | 1941-1950 


. RRMROLERIORDAY seer ctr A aes | wee ea cc) codes etn 1,663 2,040 85 8 
OTC Bas ia pcr aul ae 3,172,461 453,649 32,868 3,563 24,860 32,849 
MEI pUi. =. 2s eee ee OE 103,796 33,746 15,846 4,817 12,189 4,748 
eu IBenIS tee ork Ooo one 39,440 22,533 2,945 938 375 10 
PREMASINVAKIOL Ie oe eo np ee 3,426 102,194 14,393 8,347 139 128,4' 
BBMIMAT Kee. > conccwses-koe ces 258,053 41,983 32,430 2,559 5,393 2,228 
SHITE. sok Sqr GE Sy pe eRe IE Se DE a 1,576 506 212 7 
JOU... seat oe ORE Se aa 756 16,691 2,146 2,503 1,032 
JG SOY oie eee 470,868 61,897 49,610 12,623 38,809 9,451 
OT ee 5,351,746 143,945 412,202 114,058 226,578 191,991 
Great Britain: England.......... 2,212,071 249,944 157,420 21,756 112,252 30,932 
DAP 0 a oata ae 488,749 78,357 159,781 6,887 16,131 5,699 
SEDs ane Bae ara as ear a 59,540 13,107 13,012 735 3,209 444 @ 
Not specified‘. .............. DOS, P41 nee ve .cca | Seeeecete. fl settee Ieee 948 794,689 
Rem DURI ee er oO i sas on 3 186,204 184,201 51,084 9,119 8,973 11,455 
DUCTS OL aah or eae Ne apie 442,693 30,680 7,861 3,469 125 ae 
UCI ae a 4,212,169 146,181 220,591 13,167 25,377 6,670 4,625,745 — 
Ob oss Raa ee 3,086,356 | 1,109,524 455,315 68,028 57,661 20,300 ~ 
OCUSIDL. «5 ge ee! [re a ee Ae 3,399 1,192 361 15 
OVE oe belt aie Se) oe lane ae 6,015 2,201 683 28 
Pere Set ee ee ot ss ace || wore ae ec 727 565 820 141 
Netherlands: ......5.........:. 175,943 43,718 26,948 7,150 14,360 6,122 
ORMAVE RE ce fees)... wece ob: 665,189 66,395 68,531 4,740 10,100 4,643 
LOT A a ee 165,182 4,813 227,734 17,026 7,571 333 
POMUDM eth cc tc ccietecss cts 132,989 89,732 29,994 3,329 7,423 2,031 
TOUTES Sale 72,117 13,311 67,646 3,871 1,076 138 ; 
MUNG NE coe oto vik's od ines. ole 69,296 68,611 28,958 3,258 2,898 923 173,944 
RIN GUGIE tc ceo eieicics sa seue 1,021,165 95,074 97,249 3,960 10,665 3,800 1,231,913 4 
EO OT Re 237,401 23,091 29,676 §,512 10,547 2,987 309,214 
MEEKOY I EUTONOs; sce s ne cos cs 85,800 54,677 14,659 737 580 212 156,665 
SS ACID eo 2,359,048 921,201 61,742 1,356 548 21 3,343,916 
arzOsteVidbactercte sca. e ce. eit eaters 1,888 49,064 5,835 1,576 781 59,144 
BIIBISEUTODO deter 5. < 0.08.cie soe os 2,605 8,111 9,603 2,361 5,573 1,960 28,623 
OCAHEUFGDO actcs = ci<'e e208 eine wees 25,421,929 | 4,376,564 | 2,477,853 348,289 621,704 343,171 | 33,589,510 
PRSIMRIOMINA Se Shige os wis. So de.sas oe 326,060 21,278 29,907 4,928 16,709 598 399,480 
RON here soiic aor asexcse.d sie corer 5,409 2,082 1,886 496 1,761 232 11,866 
BN ANS eae 5. cisre, wlan Ae ns 158,344 83,837 33,462 1,948 1,555 4,085 283,231 
urkey in: Asia... 0.0... oe os 106,481 79,389 19,165 328 218 15 205,596 
ONGIASI® hee nepal ate a 16,942 §,973 12,980 7,644 11,537 8,319 63,395 
BROTAIVASLA2SNoter cra otcienis oles 's Seecek 613,236 192,559 97,400 15,344 31,780 13,249 963,568 
America: Canada & Newfoundland") 1,230,501 742,185 924,515 108,527 171,718 §9,234 3,236,680 
Ceniral America............... 10,365 17,159 15,769 5,861 21,665 4,648 75,467 | 
MOXICO Ts on oe, cases Aa 77,645 219,004 459,287 22,319 60,589 15,232 854,076 
South America................ 29,385 41,899 42,215 7,803 21,831 8,187 151,320 
MV OStEINUIOS.. scncchicticicc ccs < os 233,146 123,424 74,899 15,502 49,725 12,574 509,270 
CFURATAIROTICRS Welter atv cinte cae cf Mice as sissies | clase cic es 31 25 29,276 8,805 38,137 
OLA PCAMBOIICA sc cscciecic sss s0 cece 1,581,042 | 1,143,671 1,516,716 160,037 354,804 108,680 4,864,950 
PRC ARMOR CEPA ole clos Serside'ewie ce 9,581 8,443 6,286 1,750 7,367 1,776 35,203 
Australia & New Zealand......... 31,654 12,348 8,299 2,231 13,805 1,035 69,372 
Pacific Islands%,................. 8,859 1,079 427 780 5,437 3,298 19,880 
Countries not specified........... 252,69114 1,147 220.2 aerate 142 28 254,236 
Total all countries............... 27,918,992 | 5,735,811 4,107,209 528,431 1,035,039 471,237. | 39,796,719 
SMM Chi cc Te eee ere sane eee ae tna OE ee eee 


I are theretofore included with countries to which they be- 
a Ribs 1861. Austria and Hungary rovorded separstey ecard 
ria included with Germany 1938-45. # Bulgaria, Serbia, Montenegro first reported in 1899. R 
are since 1920. In 1920, separate enumeration for Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, Slovenes; since 1922, chaser 
Yugoslavia. 4 United Kingdom not specified; for 1901-51, included in “Other Europe.” Norway include i 
Sweden 1820-68. Included with Austria-Hungary, Germany and Russia 1899-1919. No record of iromigrat p ioe 


n Russia and Siberia or Asiatic Russia. 
until 1880. ®Since 1931, U.S.S.R. has been broken down into Europea: iF nd Dera ee ee ark acre 


til 1861. 4%°No record of immigration until 1869. ni i 
Pieeaaons 1840-98. No record of immigration 1886-93. Included with ‘‘Countries not 8 ecified Miho sg 
1925. Includes 32,897 persons returning {n 1906 to their homes in U.S. In 1952, Asia included P DD: . 
p } Pacifio Islands; before 1934, recorded in separate tables as insular travel. | 
_ =” 


1 Countries established since beginning of Wo 
longed. *? Data for Austria-Hungary not report 


v. 


pus S. Foreign-born Population by Country of Birth | AS a 


Source: U. 8, Bureau of the Census. 
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Tota! " : 
foreign-born : Foreign-born white 
1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 


840,513 876,455 812,828 803,684 621,975 584 615° 
233,524 261,034 254,567 354,323 279,321 244,200 
(Ch neh napa PR av ees Rein 93,586 82,479 67,066 Fealpete ye eae 
Mdss--s--sns---|\aers.aso | 3828s os7zs3 (TESS a 
Ba REET SSCS. Hisveus © 336,388 403,858 363,862 347,852 262,088 202,294 
Eakin eat 7a ee 582,014 665,183 625,580 = sere ope 
179,474 138,175 107,89 

|| isthe | sere rem ie 
WRENS oath coe cs 120,053 131,766 133,133 111,064 
oo See eae 49,397 62,636 64,354 §3,958 
hee MES Soe See ee ee 3,058 12,585 9 048 6,886 
Se a Sa a 115,593 124,834 118,659 113,019 88,293 
Renee A Bm 104,197 117,236 152,890 135,265 102,930 


ER PRAMS TEE Shs ea Vs 2,663,418 22,311,085 1,686,162 1,603,814 1,237,772 

Detain Stet ate se 383,407 2937 884 1,139,978 1,268,583 993,479 

REECE M TAG RGN se (Od Mac cteca pc ceveh gees 362,436 491,638 313,971 
Mitarttheiccicna cs. 432,798 845,506 575,625 370,314 479,906 408,785 
jh aS Ae ae is 145,714 495,600 397,282 274,459 290,228 268,022 
PREECE Ters| cee eres | oveeesess 169,437 211,416 151,093 143,956 


ic in ee ey 


1,153,624 1,040,884 
1 ab COS OP CE SB ERS ete 423,726 | 71,184,382 41,400,485 


20,673 18,636- anes 
\ 3,559 4,178. 2 Tee sbheee 

( 135,068 $3,806 165,771 
Baa aigaiecNiale oOo as « 62,641 129,669 149,824 142,478 117,210 
Die ee aie no wc 15,032 65,920 162,823 146,393 115,S40 
(hela SS Soe eee gee 11,453 10,477 9,399 8,888 
PERS ens aoe 19,910 32,221 5,284 2,257 4,412 


Choa 8,515 101,264 175,972 174,526 163,252 169,083 
LLY ON SES cep i 484,027 1,343,070 1,610,109 1,790,424 1,623,580 1,427,145 
7,050 21,977 49,247 59,033 47,107 45,565 
Portugal... 30,6038 57,623 67,453 69,993 62,347 54,337 
ReeOMOrEUSOPOes acs. oceccecs-- es 2,251 412,851 11,509 25,065 19,819 86,375 
Asia 
BAIGSUDO wc hek occ ce aes 3,202 6,135 7047 2S irene 
BBVA rrictay is cicinaieste\s caice eciess (*) 59,702 51,900 57,227 50,859 seen eee 
Turkey-in Asia................. 11,014 46,651 52/479, oon) weteatieaes 
CLOT, CE GS aa ee 120,248 4,612 44,334 47,567 39,524 ® 
America 
“Canada-French................. 395,126 385,083 307,786 370,852 273,566 238,409 
3 Canada-other.................. 784,796 810,987 810,092 907,660 770,753 756,153 
be Newfoundland. ................ (1) 5,076 13,242 23,971 21,361) ses Bae 
MB TICOD Saris s'lisas aicurns +« 103,393 215,862 478,383 639,017 377,433 450,562 ; 
LAE) Rag a ea 11,081 12,869 12,843 16,089 15.277: 0™ eae 
Other West Indies.............. 14,354 10,300 13,526 15,511 195257), % ) Ciekeurtanee : 
Central America................ 3,897 1,507 4,074 7,791 7,638 (%) 
~- South America................. 4,733 7,562 16,855 30,333 28,770 ® ; 
All other F 
Anoed SoA orale culties sa \ 6,807 8,938 10,801 12,720 10,998 >5)5 Sonemipetaees : 
DUI ROS eR ere relale eal ti\e sian oi os 33,788 35,432 25, Tokay aires C 
Other Atlantic islands........... een ees { 5,196 4,053 3237 Tae xf 
Other and not reported.......... 15,293 15,434 17,727 18,716 18,649 146,833 7 
OLA Natateircistcon eciaiccs 10,341,276 13,345,545 13,712,754 13,983,405 11,419,138 10,161,158 
eee— 
_ ‘Ineluded with Canada. * Persons reported in 1910 as of Polish mother tongue born in Austria, Germany, Russia d 
_ have been ceducted froin their respective countries and combined as Poland. 3 Turkey in Asia included with Turkey 7 


_ In Europe prior to 1910. 4 Includes 4,635 persons born in Serbia and 5,363 persons born in Montenegro, which became 
- part of Yugoslavia in 1918. ° Turkey in Asia included Armenia, Palestine and Syria in 1910. Subsequent to 1910. me 


_ Armenia included with “Other Asia.” Includes Wales. 7 Included in figure for England, 8 All Asia, 180,02deise 
® Other Arnerica, 120,297. } 


<aTOM 
? 640——H8 
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: os ‘ 
S. Sta 
ee S., 1820 Population of Territories 
oO and Possessions 

| Source: Immig. and Naturalization Service. Source: Ui. S. Bureau of the Census. 
: 
! No. of No. of No. of No. of Area 1930 
q . 1 
per- per- per- per- ee ee at: 1 
Year sons*| Year sons*| Year sons*| Year sons* United States... .. 122,775,046 | 131,669,275 | 150,697,361 ae 
: a eS 2 as it Sas ara a 59,278 5 e- 
1820 ©—-8,385/1854 427,833/1888 546,889|1922 309,556 | American Samoa. 10,055 Cae aioe 
1821 9,127|1855 200,877/1889 444,427|1923 522.919 | Canal Zone...... 39,467 51,827 52,822 
1822 —6,911/1856 200,436/1890 455,302/1924 706.896 | Guam............ 13,509 | . 22.290 59,498 
1823 6,354/1857 251,306/1891 560,319|1925 294314 | Hawaii... 368,336 423,330 499,794 
1824 7,912|1858 123,126|1892 579,663|1926 304,488 | Philippinest.....__ 13,513,000 | 16,356,000 | ......... 
1825 — 10,199|1859 121,282/1893 439,730|1927 335.175 | Puerto Rico... 1,543,913 | 1,869,255} 2,210,703 
1826 _10,837/1860 153,640|1894 285.631/1928 307.255 | Virgin Is. of U.S... 22.012 24,889 | 26,665 
1927 18,875/1861 91,918/1895  258,536/1929 279,678 | Total?........... 138,349,616 | 150,502,298 153,694,423 


1828 21382 1862 91.985|1896 343,267|1930 241.700 
20/1863 176,282/1897 230.832/1931 97.139 

1830 23,322/1864 193,418/1898 _ 229,299|1932 35,576 | * Doce not poten became independent on July © 1a 

1831 22'633/1865 248120/1899 311.715|1933 23.063 | territory, acquired in 1947, of the Mariana, Caroline, 

1832 60,482|1866 318,568|1900 448.572/1934 29.470 | 22 Marshall Islands. 

1833 58640|1867 315,722|1901 487.918|1935 34,956 

1834 65,365/1868 138.840|1902 648.743|1936 36,329 | 

1835 45,374/1869 352.768/1903 857,046|1937 50,244 

1836 76,242/1870 387.203/1904 812.870|1938 67.895 = 


1837. 79,340/1871 321,500|1905 1,026.499|1939 82,998 ‘ 
1838 38,914|1872 404,806/1906 1.100,735|1940 70,756 One Accidental Death Every . 
1839 © 68,069/1873 459,803/1907 1,285,349]1941 51,776 5 Minutes in 1952 ‘ 


‘1840 84,066/1874 313,339/1908 782,870/1942 28,781 Rourve! ational Sate 
‘W841 80,289/1875  227,498/1909 751,786)1943 23,725 The nation’s 1952 accident totals can be figured at the 
1842 ©104,565/1876 169,986)1910 1,041,570/1944 28,551 tollowing approximate rates: 


1843 © 52,496]1877 141,857|1911 878,587/1945 38,119 } 
1844 © 78,615/1878 138,469|1912 838,172|1946 108,721 Class of accident One every 
1845 © 114,371/1879 177,826]1913 1,197,892|1947 147,292 | All accidents Deaths 5 minutes 
‘1846 «©154,416/1880 457,257|1914 1,218,480|1948 170,570 Injuries 3 seconds 
1847 234,968}1881 669,431]1915 326,700/1949 188,317 | Motor-vehicle Deaths 14 minutes 
‘1848 © 226,527|1882 788,992|1916 298,826/1950 249,187 Injuries 23 seconds 
1849 © 297,024/1883 603,322|1917 295,403/1951 205,717 | Occupational Deaths 35 minutes 
1850 369,980/1884 518,592/1918 110,618}1952 265,520 Injuries 16 seconds 
1851 379,466]1885 395,346/1919 141,132 Workers off-job Deaths 15 minutes 
1852 371,603)1886 334,203/1920 430,001 Injuries 12 seconds 
1853  368,645)1887 490,109]1921 805,228 Home Deaths 18 minutes 
Injuries 7 ~~ seconds 

*¥From 1820-67, figures represent alien passengers | Public non-motor-vehicle Deaths 32 minutes 

arrived; 1868-91 and 1895-97, immigrant aliens arrived; Injuries 15 seconds 


1892-94 and 1898 to present, immigrant aliens admitted. 


Death Rates for Selected Causes, 1910-50 


(Exoluslve of fetal deaths. Rates are per the 100,000 estimated midyear population. Figures for 1960 are not com-~ 
parable to those for earlier years because of the revision made in 1948 of the classification of causes of death.) 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


Cause 1910 1920 1930 1940! 1950! Cause 1910 1920 1930 1940! 19501 
Accidents?............ 82.73 60.78 53.8 47.3 37.5 Mot.-veh. accidents. . 1.86 10.36 26.7 26.1 23.1 
Appendicitis.......... 10:8: > 13.2— 15.2 9.9 2.0 Nephritis........... 94.8 - 88.8 910 814 .... 
. MA Cae rr 76.2 834 97.4 120.0 139.8 Pneumonia......... 141.7 136.8 83.1 54.9 26.9 
Cirrhosis of liver...... 13.3 7.1 tee 8.6 9.2 Premature birth..... 37.7 43.6... 31.5 2050 
Diabetes mellitus...... 15:3 Oli elo: 1h 26,0 wi lo:2 Scarlet fever........ 114 4.6 1.9 ) 2 
Jiphtheria............ TANS ah} 4.9 1.1 2) Suichd@! 2 sicescersece 15:3 © 10:2. 15:6) 14 Ses 
Heart disease......... 158.95 159.65 214.2 292.0 355.5 Syphilisyc22 sin caisere 13.5. 16.5 215.7 fAa4 5.0 
Jomicide............. 4.6 6.8 8.8 6.2 5.3 Tuberculosis........ 153.8 113.2 71.1 45.8 22.5 

WNUGNZR sacle wigs e vse os 14201052) 19.4 15:3 44 STYPNOIG! svete tress 3, 505 22.5 7.6 4.8 Ll 1 
WIMISTIR sohale ts, sin ie s,ele's 0. Ll 3.4 29 11 “a Whooping cough..... TG 12:5 4.8 2.2 J 


2 Other than motor-vehicle accidents. 4 Includes legal executions. ¢ Includes 


1 des armed forces overseas. 
ate ‘Excludes automobile collisions with traine and 


sther malignant tumors. 5 Excludes diseases of coronary arteries. 
street.cars, and motorcycle accidents. 7’ Includes paratyphoid fever. 


: Rates are for population in death-registration states: 1910—51.4% of U.S. population; 1920—80.9%i 


NOTE: 
[930—95.3%; 1940-50—100%. 
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Births and Deaths, by States, 1951-52 


Source: U. 8. Public Health Service. 


# Pi 


¥ Births! © Deaths}? 
OA Oe TSS 

19518 Rate! 19528 Rate 1951# Rate 19528 Rate 

BERET on ee rlacisifcie Se 83,300 27.3 83,403 27.3 27,226 8.9 27,304 8.9 

EROS Orda celhc'as tans 23,208 28.8 25,474 29.7 7,750 9.7 7,854 9.1 

SENG es Sesiniccee 46,370 24.3 43,388 23.1 15,897 8.3 15,464 8.2 
oc SR ORC SPE (260,559) (23.5) (258,628) (22.7) (103,438) (9.3) (103,033) (9.0) 

tees SAR eee 36,500 26.4 38,112 26.6 13,020 9.4 13,112 9.2 

MCU merece Sora cgie'e aides 41,733 20.5 45,408 21.6 19,624 9.7 19,889 9.5 

RRMA cistrcig’nw so siaitie.> 8,141 24.7 8,952 26.5 3,600 10.9 3,655 10.8 

Me kissin Saas tees 29,605 36.5 30,617 36.7 8,988 111 9,160 11.0 
eT ois hee an 70,164 23.6 73,886 23.8 29,503 9.9 30,702 9.9 
Naseer ccc ton oi.o 95,198 27.2 98,180 27.9 31,052 8.9 30,801 8.8 

RENO Hee Givs ace era daar tte 16,156 27.4 16,406 27.0 4,891 8.3 4,722 78 

(oi Aon UB Ogee ae 195,778 22.2 202,294 22.7 91,510 10.4 92,988 10.4 

{oh as Deena 101,021 25.0 103,907 25.3 40,817 10.1 40,749 9.9 

Stiscpa hee eee 67,342 25.8 65,121 24.6 26,482 10.1 26,757 10.1 

RAGE Saicuttnttcescie cess « 45,884 23.5 48,005 24.0 19,431 10.0 19,744 9.9 

WE OER ee Bevis sts boa hy> 77,508 26.4 74,546 25.6 27,114 9.2 28,302 9.7 

Se ee ae 78,690 28.5 78,128 27.7 24,669 8.9 24,095 8.6 

OUTER WR eo 21,329 23.9 21,290 24.1 9,967 11.2 9,784 1L1 
WET EG Ee Vai a 55,714 22.7 57,320 22.7 23,169 9.4 24,153 9.6 
BMBMIASSACHUSBUS? 0 ccicceac sce ets | eee Be ENS eee es ieee Neca ae ee Sea ee 2am 
BREMUONIGAT ccs as cocce sss e tees 171,628 26.3 175,849 26.2 58,957 9.0 59,094 8.8 
SEE IVUNINESOLA. ede cess eee ees 79,565 26.7 78,533 26.0 28,190 9.4 28,205 9.3 
BENUSSISSIDDI,). cu tiaedcceee getste 66,913 30.5 65,431 30.1 20,941 9.6 20,458 9.4 
MHBSOUSI Sa ot ohaeis = tiaie’s cis’ s 92,836 23.0 92,189 22.7 44,443 11.0 44,823 lll 
MEMORCANG . och sc ebac ace rceses 15,625 26.6 16,150 27.3 §,877 10.0 5,989 10.1 
BPNODGASKAs esc. ce sees scenes 33,423 24.9 33,692 24.6 12,930 9.6 13,166 9.6 
MMEUADA re i icine sicas ca hes 4,213 24.6 4,473 24.9 1,881 11.0 1,878 10.4 
- New Hampshire............... 12,149 22.8 12,137 22.6 6,429 12.1 6,279 11.7 
New Jersey..............005es 100,826 20.3 105,863 20.7 49,350 9.9 50,573 9.9 
SEEWATOXICOS SS. ascs)> salad wiereiee as 22,575 32.0 24,245 33.4 5,788 8.2 5,520 7.6 
BRONBWAYORK nc cies veces eed eee 318,340 yA! 326,654 21.5 158,399 10.6 160,781 10.6 
— North Carolina 114,193 27.5 113,993 27.3 31,910 7.7 32,686 78 
North Dakota 17,206 28.5 17,111 28.5 5,036 8.4 4,942 8.2 
OLN To DUS St Se tae 200,099 24.9 207,031 25.3 81,820 10.2 83,891 10.3 
Oklahoma............. 50,940 22.5 49,645 21.9 19,720 8.7 19,119 8.4 
OBO nsA circ ane as « 37,037 23.8 39,589 24.8 14,614 9.4 14,566 9.1 
Pennsylvania 235,490 22.4 240,116 22.5 111,302 10.6 110,481 10.4 
RNOGCNSIANG sisi. sci cov sees 18,077 22.7 18,767 23.0 8,185 10.3 8,239 10.1 
South Carolina................ 61,734 28.8 62,347 29.3 17,683 8.2 18,077 8.5 
mouth Dakota: svi ace 18,520 28.7 19,579 29.5 5,798 9.0 5,895 8.9 
MONNESSOG sc ovine sos cae ce ens. 85,127 25.7 82,715 25.4 30,668 9.3 30,206 9.3 
ROR AO IEEROR TG CaS uls's ess oe 217,090 27.1 226,022 27.6 67,295 8.4 64,852 79 
CUT cof SS 22,853 32.3 24,239 32.9 §,224 74 5,495 1s 
BPGRIONESEMAN Se sca cidlctis sas 8,650 23.3 8,938 24.0 4,324 11.6 4,160 11.2 
SETI, Sas a 82,640 24.1 86,403 24.7 29,487 8.6 30,142 8.6 
MOVASHINGION. 5. c0 0s cso cscs vue 59,211 24.4 63,142 25.6 23,436 9.7 23,355 9.5 
VES WITGINIA ONS. cieinis ois vie oce'e 51,728 26.0 50,037 25.6 17,180 8.6 17,205 8.8 
BMRSCONSIN eaiet Nor saccsis (aia aield a's 88,066 25.4 89,263 25.2 33,675 9.7 34,034 9.6 
BNVOIMIN De sitiasinls coco cceg ese 8,000 27.1 8,311 27.0 2,389 8.1 2,497 8.1 
Total (46 states and D. C.).....| 3,388,395 24.6 | 3,456,901 24.8 1,327,681 9.7 1,335,843 9.6 


1 Exclusive of stillbirths. %Hxciusive of deaths among armed forces overseas. 
Petes ry pea Dopulation. * Because of change in reporting procedure, 


+ Provisional figures. 4 Per 1,000 
data for 1952 are not comparable with 


Live Births by Race, U. S., 1946-50 
Source: U. 8, Public Health Service. 


Year White | Negro Tada Chines 


Japanese Other Total : 
IAD. ck 2,067,953 278,869 9,547 1,098 1,873 1,059 2,360,399 
ae 2,395,563 324,264 10,172 1,382 2,936 1.139 2:735,456 
eer 3,274,620 406,957 11,509 2.170 3,049 1,635 3,699,240 
109s, oss. 3,080,216 434,174 11,379 4,210 3,045 1,944 3,535,068. 
PAGS ss. 3,083,721 453,235 12,332 5,062 3,237 1,942 3,559,529-— 
Live births In 1950: white, 3,063,627; 


nouwhite, 496,522. 


P Retiteod Live Births by Age of Mother, 1940- 50 


Source: U. 8. Public Health Service. 


Age of mother ~ 

Year 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-29 380-34 35-39 40-44 45-491 Total? 

| SUPRA Aenea 5,021 419,535 | 1,131,234 | 1,021,902 597,821 293,440 | 74,804 4,830 | 3,554,149 — 
“ELS eee 5,016 433,028 | 1,154,824 | 1,007,237 581,350 | 291,234 | 74,300 5,201 | 3,559,529 
Msi Ghats: 4,884 431,933 | 1,159,877 980,904 | 580,481 289,421 74,764 5,215 | 3,535,068 
a ae 4,454 425,845 | 1,216,464 | 1,040,383 | 616,337 | 305,101 77,470 5,536 3,699,940 
“EOIN Se et aa 3,462 322,381 | 1,051,289 936,466 589,122 296,411 75,039 5,609 | 3,288,672 
OL 3,573 280,997 796,849 | 755,365 532,239 | 280,641 73,720 5,782 | 2,735,456 
Ades cee. s 3,565 301,130 866,946 769,015 511,869 | 263,442 | 70,073 4,965 | 2,794,800 
“A eg kage 3,737 343,550 930,015 822,249 510,413 | 248,870 | 66,406 5,020 | 2,934,860 
Beers oaeouhes _ 3,566 341,315 927,661 782,699 | 462,380 220,999 | 60,867 5,108 | 2,808,996 
USL Leb goee eee 3,433 316,685 | 804,601 692,382 420,014 | 206,837 | 60,324 5,278 2'513,427 
SS Sa 3,257 300,747 738,436 | 645,867 | 400,225 | 201,120 | 60,915 5,555 | 2,360,399 
a eee 

Rates? 

Uc iafeicie v/s.0.0 « 0.9 79.1 192.5 163.0 101.5 51.2 14.6 1.1 103.9 
BIAS cr vro.sie v6.0 0 0.9 80.8 197.0 162.2 99.8 51.6 14.7 1.2 104.8 
SES SE 0.9 79.7 198.6 160.3 101.3 52.3 15.1 1.2 105.2 
LL SS ee 0.8 77.7 209.1 172.5 109.4 56.4 15.9 1.3 111.3 
POAG It cose 0s - 0.6 58.1 181.1 157.2 106.2 55.8 15.7 13 99.8 
GDS See ssesnee 0.6 49.9 137.7 128.4 97.3 53.8 15.7 14 83.7 
ES 0.6 52.6 149.3 131.8 94.6 51.3 15.1 Hz 85.9 
BML eve cera ascicie « 0.7 59.0 159.5 141.9 95.3 49.2 14.5 1.2 90.5 
“2 ae 0.6 57.6 158.5 136.2 87.3 44.4 13.5 1.2 86.9 
BOAT 2) 5) closeibvecs « 0.6 52.6 137.0 121.4 80.1 42.2 13.6 1.3 78.1 
AD srs sleiaccicle,sia.0 0.6 48.9 125.3 114.4 774 41.9 13.9 14 73.7 


1 Includes births to women 50 years of age and over; in 1950, there were 132 such births. *% Includes births for 
which sage of mother was not stated. * Based on births ro 1,000 female population in each age group, enumerated 
as of Apr. 1 for 1940 and 1950, and estimated as of July 1 for 1941-49. Rates for ‘‘Total’’ computed by relating total 
births, regardless of age of mother, to female population aged 15-44 years. 


Life Expectancy in the United States, 1950 


or table, based on deaths and estimated population for 1950, indicates the average future lifetime In years of 
all individuals at the ages shown.) 


Source: U.8. Public Health Service. 


Non- Non- Total Non- Non- Total 

White | White | white white | popu- White | White | white | white | popu- 

Age Males | Females} Males | Females| lation Age Males | Females| Males | Females} lation 

OU AGOnoEnae 66.6 72.4 59.2 63.2 68.4 AS es ate 27.1 31.5 23.8 26.6 28.8 

etree ais «ois 67.6 73.1 61.3 64.8 69.5 50S oes oats 23.0 27.1 20.5 23.2 24.7 

“3 4eeeeeee 64.0 69.5 58.0 61.4 65.8 5Siereose 19.3 22.9 17.6 20.2 20.9 

BD Seieisisis@icis ¢ §9.2 64.6 53.2 56.7 61.0 COS Sas 2: 15.9 19.0 15.2 17.7 17.3 

BOR sia\sz. 0's 54.4 59.7 48.5 51.9 56.2 65a aes 13.0 15.3 13.3 15.6 14.1 

US are seer 49.7 54.9 44.0 47.3 51.5 106 sere 10.3 12.0 11.1 13.0 11.2 

BO sistsisie = 45.2 50.1 39.7 42.9 46.9 15 ss hatean 8.0 9.2 9.3 11.0 8.7 

BOs ieleistess cs 40.5 45.4 35.5 38.5 42.2 BO. Asche 6.1 6.9 8.0 9.5 6.7 

BU Se sacee se 35.9 40.6 31.5 34.4 37.6 CEs Gp tte 4.5 5.1 6.0 74 4.9 
Ber citiy sie<is a's 31.4 36.0 27.5 30.4 33.1 

Other Years, White Males and Females 
At birth Age 20 Age 45 Age 70 
Years Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 

1900-1902°............ 48.2 Sit 42.2 43.8 24.2 25.5 9.0 9.6 

AOIS—1921f 5 065 cca: 56.3 §8.5 45.6 46.5 26.0 27.0 9.5 9.9 

1929-1931 3.5 Wo sie aoc §9.1 62.7 46.0 48.5 25.3 27.4 9.2 10.0 

1930-1939. .........+. 60.6 64.5 46.8 49.7 25.5 28.0 9.3 10.2 

CREED kl) eee 62.8 67.3 47.8 51.4 25.9 28.9 94 10.5 

BOARS RG sivis.<\s 63,35, '0» 65.6 71.0 49.0 53.8 26.5 30.5 9.8 11.2 

NARA is ctoia: wi oases forte 65.9 71.5 49.3 §4.2 26.7 30.8 9.8 11.3 


__* For original death-registration area (26.2% of national population). 
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+ For death-registration area of 1920 (80.9% of national population). e: ie 
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Information 


(Deaths exclude fetai deaths) 
Source: U.8. Public Health Service. 


Live Births and Deaths in the United States, 1915 to 1952 


< Births in registration states Deaths in registration states 
Year Reg. %1 Males ~ Females Total Rate? | Reg. %! Males Females Total Rate? 
1 eS FAG es 30.9 398,615 377,689 776,304 25.0 61.6 443,928 371,572 815,500 13.2 
Saleh a lbeiae §9.7 775,322 733,552 1,508,874 23.7 80.9 586,136 531,934 1,118,070 13.0 
AST ee 65.2 «881,591 832,670 1,714,261 24.2 80.9 533,267 476,406 1,009,673 118 


723 «911.831 «863,080 1,774,911 22.3 | 84.2 575,927 508,025 1,083,952 11.7 
724 921,020 «871,626 «(1,792,646 22.1 | 86.5 625,259 548,806 1,174,065 12.1 
762 992431 938,183 1,930,614 222 | 87.0 619,874 531,202 1,151,076 11.6 
762 966,973 911,907 1,878,880 213 | 88.1 641,397 550,412 1,191,809 117 
77.0 953,638 902.430 1,856,068 205 | 88.4 677,032 580,224 1,257,256 12.1 
87.6 1,099,287 1,038,549 2,137,836 205 | 90.0 656,697 554,930 1,211,627 11.3 
94.3 1,147,625 1,085,524 2,233,149 19.7 | 94.3 738,891 623,096 1,361,987 12.0 
947 1,114,814 1,055,106 2,169,920 188 | 94.7 745,491 624,266 1,369,757 11.9 
Rae has 947 1,131,976 1,071,982 2,203,958 189 | 95.3 726,680 600,560 1,327,240 11.3 
ee 94.7 1,084,404 1,028,356 2,112,760 18.0 | 95.3 717,630 589,643 1,307,273 ‘11.1 
4 95.2 1,063,885 1,010,157 2,074,042 17.4 | 95.2 704,506 588,763 1,293,269 10.9 
100.0 1,068,871 1,012,361 2,081,232 16.6 | 100.0 737,312 604,794 1,342,106 10.7 
100.0 1,112,703 1,054,933 2,167,636 17.2 | 100.0 772,595 624,308 1,396,903 11.1 
100.0 1,105,489 1,049,616 2,155,105 16.9 | 100.0 771,320 621,432 1,392,752 «10.9 
100.0 1,099,465 1,045,325 2,144,790 16.7 | 100.0 821,439 657,789 1,479,228 11.6 
100.0 1,130,641 1,072,696 2,203,337 17.1 | 100.0 ~ 808,834 641,593 1,450,427 ‘11.3 
100.0 1,172,541 1,114,421 2,286,962 17.6 | 100.0 764,902 616,489 1,381,391 10.6 
100.0 1,162,600 1,102,988 2,265,588 17.3 | 100.0 763,877 619,020 1,387,897 10.6 
100.0 1,211,684 1,148,715 2,360,399 17.94 | 100.0 791,003" 626,266® 1,417,2698 10.78 
100.0 1,289,734 1,223,693 2,513,427 18.84 | 100.0 785,033 +612,609* 1,397,6428 10.58 
100.0 1,444,365 1,364,631 2,808,996  20.8¢| 100.0 780,454 604,7338 1,385,187" 10.45 
100.0 1,506,959 1,427,901 2,934,860 21.54 | 100.0 817,485" 642.0599 1,459,5448 10.96 
100.0 1,435,301 1,359,499 2,794,800 20.28 | 100.0 789,861 621.4778 1,411,3383 10.68 
100.0 1,404,587 1,330,869 2,735,456 15.5¢] 100.0  788,063® 613,6568 1,401,7198 10.68 
100.0 1,691,220 1,597,452 3,288,672 23.3 | 100.0 785,689» 609.9288 1,395,6178 10.08 
100.0 1,899,876 1,800,064 3,699,940 25.86 | 100.0 818,234" 627,136 1,445,3708 10,18 
100.0 1,813,852 1,721,216 3,535,068 24.28 | 100.0 £20,931" 623.4068 1,444,3378 9,98 
100.0 1,826,352 1,733,177 3,559,529 24.08 | 100.0 821,291* 622.316: 1.443,6078 9,75 
100.0 1,823,555 1,730,594 3,554,149 236°| 1000 ...... ...... 1,452,4549 9.68 

ee 3,758,000 24.55/ 100.0 ......  ...... 1,486,000 9.78 


miata ihio os Weert sia 1,494,000 9.68 


1 Represents percentage of national population living in birth- and death-registration states for each year given. 
3 Per 1,000 population. 4% Exciudes deaths among armed forces overseas. 4 Based on total population including armed 
forces overseas. § Based on population excluding armed forces overseas. © Estimated 


Motor-Vehicle Deaths by Type of Accident, 1913 to 1952 


Source: Natlonal Safety Council. 


Deaths from collisions with— 


Animal- 
drawn Deaths 
Other Rail- vehicle from non- 
Pedes- motor road Strest Bi- or Fixed collision Total 
Year triana vehicles trains care cycles auimal objecta¥ | accidents® | deathst 
ORES SAO eae Be aa 2k ue i se ae er 4,200 
Isis 2 SS eo ei ee ee ie ee aie ke 10,700 
SA Se eae Oa ah a D880 oy fs he 18,400 
eke. Wate AGIOS 2140, S7DSal eee ee 540 8,070 28,000 
aS a 12840 6,470 ‘1.437 318 400 310 900 8,680 31,363 
ee 12,850 8,300 1.490 165720 170 940 | 7,356 32,582 
OPS Se ae 9.900 5,300 1/448 171450 160 700 5,690 23,823 
CEE Sete 9,950 10,200 1474 83 500100 1,000 | 8,950 | 32,259 
Lea 8,800 10,500 «1,452 56. 550 140 1,100 9,100 31,701 
ae 8600 12500 1.523 20-500 110 1,200 | 10,450 35,000 
ea oS 9,000 13800 1.508 50450 100 1,300 | 11,100 37,300 
Re ak 8600 14,100 1,348 40 500 110 1,300 | 12,000 38,000 


* The proportion of deaths allocated to fixed-object collisions and n colli rted 
by most States. State reports generally indicate that many accidents invotyinig ne ocllieins an tte tonteee ree Be a 
as Pa eee Mo Hottub cat ies motor nae polar with an object after leaving the roadway. a . 
} 1 the sum of the var enerall: y tote? 

nearest 10 deaths, and to the nearest 50 deaths for Seta cem the estimates were generally made onty 48) B 


S. Statistics 


Accidental Deaths by Age, 1913 to 1952 


Source: National Safety Council. 


o-4 “6-14 15-24 25-44 45-64 65 years All | 
Year years years years years years | and over* ages 
SOS Tees Ce ae eee 9,800 7,450 11,950 24,350 16,450 12,500 82,500 
SIS Set 2a ee 10,400 10,000 10,550 22,050 17,550 14,550 85,100 
I. oes Pen cate ules 9,450 9,550 11,100 21,250 17,150 15,900 84,400 
SON US 8,850 9,750 13,000 23,200 20,700 19,500 95,000 
Se iiars Sok Gisricisisws wale 6,948 8,195 12,225 21,005 20,819 21,740 90,932 
NG 3 oe 8's Set SBR Ae ee 6,646 6,593 12,129 20,464 21,689 26,284 93,805 
TS) WL i 8,039 6,636 15,278 20,212 20,109 28,764 90,038 3 
1948 (5th Revision)t........... 8,387 5,859 12,595 20,274 19,809 31,077 98,001 — 
1948 (6th Revision)y........... 8,350 5,850 12,600 20,300 19,300 26,600 93,000 
ODS? job bo ae 8,469 5,539 11,522 19,432 18,302 26,842 90,106 
OO) 2 20 ee 8,369 5,519 12,119 20,663 18,665 25,894 91,249 
oF) 032) eee 8,600 5,900 12,200 22,300 19,800 26,700 95,500 
PME ow’. Sava cees oe 8,300 6,100 12,600 21,900 19,800 26,800 96,000 


* Includes ‘‘age unknown”’; in 1949 these deaths numbered only 191. 


+ The most recent revision of classification 


of deaths by cause differs so greatly from earlier classifications that two figures must be shown for 1948. That of the 
5th Revision is comparable with figures for earlier years; that of the 6th Revision, with figures for later years. 


Death Rates per 1,000 Population, 1900 to 1950 


(Exclusive of fetal deaths) 


Source: U. 8. Public Health Service. 


Age, in years 1900 
Males, all agest _17.9 
| CGS 4a ee 179.1 

OEP ari cleioes oa oe seas 20.5 

2° ogee 3.8 
1 ooo OES geo eee 5.9 
OE. Soo eee 8.2 
eR eh oe Wie nies & oe 10.7 
(OS ons ates aaa 15.7 
Lose do Sosagoecne eee 28.7 
Bei Averett cee sce doseeses 59.3 
MCA ERED rab cle gene's + 128.3 
BANGOVED osie ke ycir ce wens 268.8 
Females, all agest 16.5 
BRAC Ialeteiaye ord Ac Sle-< bp arsine he 145.4 

AMS SS eo cies Sis Gea ie bs 19.1 

BAe Reeth eas iriai ste dutsins eee 39) 
| 24 ORS Re ene eee 5.8 
Wand er obs aed S48 8s 8.2 
CE A Sn eo aaa ee 9.8 
int 2a ai AE eee 14.2 
RG tS arts oo) 7 oie ek slo's 25.8 
eA rate rey fee eh erase) e's < sols 225 53.6 
EO ee oye fiche islets ois ciate 118.8 
BERANG OVENS o.0, sisicie cise ce 255.2 
Male and female, ail agesf... 17.2 
BGO telat seisies stove ss, 12 « 162.4 
Bene eat tats io: ) ches ¢ is esi ass 19.8 
oe baer etayateieicis o.%s)ec2 ste dias 3.9 
PECAN teres olaiciac cic ois we. 5.9 
EON Rae atria oii sia/s vrsiaieie e's 8.2 
WIAA MMAP oP i sicik ofa aisisioiaie-sie « 10.2 
POA Ue elias icici nialeis cle w'sie is 15.0 
PSO MEME fe israls «1 ssaiciclere wia's sin.5 27.2 
Hie] MER eateiatrnis\ clove aioe 910 sale 56.4 
Samed actos devsjcaisieses sins 123.3 


Sand OVEL. ... 1... ese ee es 260.9 


Dauaing armed forces overseas. 


NO 
guisization states: 1900—26.2% of U.8. population; 1920—80.9%; 1930—95.37%; 


1920 


13.4 


103.6 
10.3 
2.8 
48 
6.4 
8.2 
12.6 
24.6 
54.5 
122.1 
253.0 


12.6 


80.7 
9.5 
2.5 
5.0 
71 
8.0 

11.7 

22.4 

50.5 

115.9 
244.7 


13.0 


92.3 
9.9 
2.6 
49 
6.8 
8.1 

12.2 

23.6 

52.5 

118.9 
248.3 


1930 


12.3 
77.0 


1940* 1944* 1945* 


12.0 12.4 12.7 


61.7 48.3 46.8 
3.1 2.5 2.2 
1.2 1.1 1.0 
2.3 2.8 2.7 
3.4 3.4 3.6 
5.9 5.4 5.6 

12.5 11.9 11.8 

26.0 24.8 24.7 

54.5 52.3 51.7 

120.2) 111.5 = 108.7 
240.6 232.4 233.0 


54.8 43.3 41.7 
2.9 2.3 2.0 
1.0 9 9 
2.0 2.0 1.9 
3.1 27 2.7 
5.2 47 4.6 

10.6 9.8 9.7 

22.0 20.6 20.3 

48.2 45.5 44.5 

110.9, 102.7 99.5 
230:1) 22313) 222.5 


+ Includes ages not reported. 


1946%, 1947 1948 


11.4 TS ie 


51.1 38.1 39.4 
1.9 Li 17 
1.0 8 8 
2.1 1.9 1.8 
2.7 2.5 2.4 
4.9 4.9 48 

11.5 115 114 

23.9 24.6 24.2 

50.3 52.4 52.1 

105.1 108.2 107.0 
236.6 251.3 


nN 
ou 
> 
wc 


w 
= 
OS 
i) 
3% ¢ 
St 
w 

OS oo 


ff 6 
1,3 1.2 1 
1.9 1.8 1 
3.5 3.4 3 
7.2 71 6 


Dery ohuas uo 


45.3 33.8 35.0 
18 1.6 1.6 
8 Pil aD 
17 15 14 
2.3 2.1 2.0 
4.2 4.1 4.0 
9.3 9.3 9.0 
19.5 19.8 19.4 
43.4 44.6 44.0 
96.1 98.1 96.3 
228.6 243.1 247.1 


1949*  1950* 
11.1 11.1 
38.4 37.3 

1.6 1.5 
38 af 
17 yy 
2.2 2.2 
4.6 4.3 
10.9 10.7 
23.9 24.1 
51.7 49.0 


106.3 104.3 
246.5 216.4 


83. fe 
29.6 28.5 
14 13 
5 5 
9 9 
15) a 
30 29 
65 64 
14.0 141 
358 33.0 
84.6 84.0 
238.7 191.9 
977 9.6 
34.1 33.0 
15 ig 
6 6 
13g 
1.9" 5 he 
38 03.6 
87) 88 
189 19.1 
43.5 40.7 
94.5 93.3 
242.0 202.0 


TE: Rates are for population in death- 


1940-50—100%. 


’ A 


Motor-Vehicle Traffic Deaths by States, 1951-52 


Source: National Safety Council. 


Rate! 1952 


Slate 1951 Ratet | 1952 Rate! State 


Sa 781 i Ser ee ; : 
ae ee: 415 12.8 395 10.6 || Nevada............. 129 12.1 M3017 
aon eae A387 466 9.1 New Hampshire. ..... 91) 5S 79 «4A 
ee hes eae BiAb2< 37.7) | -3,552- 7A New Jersey.......... 7630045 837), sacha 
New Mexico......... A 373 - 169 


ee ee beet ee 
Mtoe aes WO [UC he OS UO eh NUT WER... 5225 
usted OUP Ons OTR EO I TN. et ewe eee ws ese 


6 ee a H M Oregon... Poa 2 

PSasro hes oe. 1,992 7.1 2,135 7.3 Pennsylvania........ 1,642 5.6 1,671 5.5 

(ASB Sy eae 1,247 8.3 1,277 8.0 Rhode Island........ 65 3.0 69 3.0 
oi Ae Oe eRe 609 6.2 531 5.2 South Carclina....... 433.— i211 810. 12.0 | 

cL ee ? , South Dakota........ 


Beenie aes “ : Vermont< ssa. eee * is 
son iat Sa 493 (3.9 438 3.7 Virginial oc eee | 9999.4 9608.3 

pa ei 1,640 7.2 ibypa ees) Washington..........) 5416.3 558 «6.2 
tn ee 6126.4 537 «5.2 West Virginia........) 3657.5 405 = B.1 
eee eS 501 8.8 505 8.4 Wisconsin. . 5.4 ..6- | 739 7.0 895 ifs, 
1,002 68 1,022 6.5 Wyoming. ......... Nee tides 104 165 9.2 
Sea 182° 7.3 241 «9.3 TOTAL U. Sesh 37,300 7.6 | 38,0008 7.3 


__ 1 Number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle-miles. * From state heaith authorities. ! Totals are not sums of state 
figures. NOTE: Figures are per state traffic authorities and indicate place of accident rather than of death. 


Transportation-Accident Death Rates, 1950-52 


Source: National Safety Council. 


re a 2s Se Le ois cae ae ese 
Passenger deathis All deaths? 
Passenger Rates! Rates! 
‘ mileage, Deaths, ———— ee Deaths ee 
Kind of transportation in millions 1962 1952 1950-522 1952 1952 1950-522 

Passenger automobiles, taxis‘. .... 800,000 22,600 2.8 2.9 31,500 3.9 4.1 
. Busses Re taatonietaiiettee salaonticie whe» 62,000 100 0.16 0.18 610 1.0 11 
Railroad passenger trains......... 34,040 14 0.04 0.35 1,163 3.4 41 
Scheduled transport planes. ...... 13,000 46 0.35 0.88 67 0.52 11 


1 Per 100,000,000 miles. * Average death rate. * All persons—pecestrians, trespassers, etc., ag well as passengers— 
killed in operation of vehicles are inclided. ¢ Drivers of passenger automobiles axe considered yoabeuaeres . 


Motor Vehicle Deaths by Age, 1943-52 


Source: National Safety Council. 
0 Ae eS a eee ee eae ee ek 


Under 5 5-14 15-24 25-44 45-64 65 years 
years years years years years and over® 
1,132 1,959 4,522 6,454 5,996 3,760 
1,203 2,093 4,561 6,514 5,982 3,929 
1,290 2,386 §,358 7,578 6,794 4,670 
1,502 2,275 7,251 8,775 7,468 5,426 
1,635 2,337 7,218 8,702 7,190 5,177 
1,567 2,158 6,772 8,892 7,073 5,139 
1,767 2,152 7,600 10,214 7,728 §,302 

? 1,900 2,400 7,500 11,400 8,600 5,500 
2,050 2,450 7,800 11,500 8,700 5,500 


* Includes “age unknown”; in 1950, these deaths numbered ouly 51, ‘ataay 1938 i 
AAR Ae eek belle GN RANE a 6 Sal i ye { 


Motor Vehicle Deaths in Largest U. S. Cities, 1951-52 


Sources this page: National Safety Council. 


Pop. Regis. : Num- Num- Pop. 


, ber ber rate rate ber rate | 
City 1951% 1952! 19512 19528 City 19512 rie ‘nets ia Be 
_ Baltimore, Md........... 89 118 12.4 5.0 Memphis, Tenn....... 26 27 6 

H@eoston, Mass........... 69 68 8.5 45 Milwaukee, Wis....... 50 47 i 
Buffalo, NSYeeicr..ss) BL 41 at 2.4 Minneapolis, Minn.....}| 37 37 7.1 
Chicago, Ml Bereta tees t 418 454 12.5 BR? New Orleans, La....... 57 53 9.3 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 73 58 11.5 3.8 New York, N. Y....... 553 582 74 
Cleveland, Ohio......... 107 112 12.2 3.8 Newark, N.J..........] 41 44 10.0 
Columbus, Ohio......... 33 36 9.6 2.4 Oakland, Calif......... 69 40 10.4 
Dallas, Texas........... 52 46 10.6 2.5 Philadelphia, Pa.......| 166 157 76 
Denver, Lod Cee 45 46 11.1 2:7 Pittsburgh, Pa......... 50 52 Tah 
Detroit, Mich............ 227 197 10.7 3.1 St Louis; Mo....0.5.05¢ 98 116 13.5 
Houston, OX AS cee -< 78 76 12.7 3.3 San Antonio, Texas....} 45 51 12.5 
Indianapolis, | eae 66 61 14.3 3.2 San Francisco, Calif....} 86 66 8.5 
Kansas City, Mo......... 44 31 6.8 2.2 Seattle, Wash......... 47 52 10.7 
Los Angeles, Calif....... 269 287 14.6 Bik Washington, D. C...... 66 59 74 


1 Only motor-vehicle traffic deaths resulting from accidents occurring within the city are included. 2? Deaths per ‘ 
100,000 population. # Deaths per 10,000 registered motor vehicles. Registration ‘figures supplied by R. L. Polk & bo. i 


Deaths in Steam Railway Accidents, 1918 to 1952 


7 


Persons ‘ 

Passen- Travelers in grade Other ; 

gers on noton Employees crossing non-tres- Tres- 
Year trains* traine* on duty accidents § passerst passers Totalf .— 
PERM Eees  A wcsciorep a aiere ars 521§ 3,566 1,979 501 3,423 9,994 
RCE Se Soins oot casks eis 149§ 2,134 2,422 370 2,861 7,795 
BOS EE cls aches Gicis Meipvie.c vies 104§ 1,357 2,768 363 2,532 7,002 
BRE fe cteras \oiafafin's syal'a aie S2saie« 47 rE 571 1,638 179 3,025 5,434 
PRE EE leds Seinen alee wes, ¥ 5/6 418 79 9 549 1,679 190 2,428 4,879 
RAMEN esate I Lois clove die ccaloa sic 271 13 1,089 1,876 326 1,788 5,302 
DLERES 75 Se See ae ae 52 13 639 1,742 174 1,440 4,069 
POA Se MeNG a ie Soe Gate ce cae 29 8 443 1,609 149 1,292 3,530 
POS REITs ate a rile crosereceaiete d cienecnac 184 5 399 1,698 123 1,218 3,627 
LEC oo. 4 2 150 8 446 1,691 145 1,130 3,570 
MODEM MEL? ossicles olor vie-5/5\0 ssele-e 14 9 384 1,506 150 1,050 3,113 


* Persons on or getting on or off passenger-carrying trains under conditions not constituting trespass are designated 
as “passengers on trains.’”” Other persons lawfully on railway premises in connection with their journeys by railways 
are designated as ‘‘travelers not on trains.’ + Death totals in this column exclude subsequent fatalities due to lack of 
information. +t The sum of the items in the preceding columns exceeds the figure in the “‘Total”’ column because of 
duplication; e.g., employees killed in grade crossing accidents. § Deaths to passengers on trains and travelers not on 


trains are combined. 


Principal Types of Accidental Deaths, 1913 to 1952 


Poisons 
Motor All Drown- Rail- Fire- Poison (except All 
Year vehicle Falls burns® ing road arms gases gas) types 
NS) 6 heres eens 4,200 18,700 9,350 10,000 12,500 2,400 3,550 3,200 82,500 
BOL Sere ic clsicie Seis aces vs 10,700 16,700 10,700 7,350 10,500 2,700 4,400 2,650 85,100 
BD Peete a ccs cies aleve si cicss 18,400 16,800 9,550 7,000 8,100 2,950 2,800 2,950 84,400 
BOLO Ye ts cals oasis Seicce'sss 28,000 19,600 9,000 8,750 7,150 3,000 2,800 2,850 95,000 
Ee a yee ae ea 31,363 21,746 7,341 7,465 5,410 3,026 1,668 2,334 90,932 
BUDE mi ies ccs scree oie ss 32,582 25,454 7,145 7,347 4,868 2,696 1,459 2,196 93,805 
(Cs Ga Bon eee aeeee 23,823 28,000 10,450 7,710 §,231 2,318 2,110 1,890 99,038 
1948 (Sth Revision)f..... 32,259 24,800 7,668 6,500 3,976 2,270 2,002 1,713 98,901 
1948 (6th Revision)t..... 32,259 22,000 6,800 6,500 3,800 2,330 2,020 1,600 93,000 
DAG Me ee aw rials wisiaie 31,701 22,308 5,982 6,684 Soe 2,326 1,617 1,634 90,106 
SEU HSS US ee PEAR CEROSEn GeEaeD 20,783 6,405 6,131 3,667 2,174 1,769 1,584 34,763 
PREP Acio,s.csiereisiit-o| =. ce, sols's 21,200 6,600 6,500 3,600 2,150 1,650 1,550 37,300 
1 BY, 33 5 SeGAcaS aaa Ae CE 20,400 6,700 6,800 3,200 2,350 1,500 1,500 38,000 


* Includes burns by fire and deaths directly resulting from conflagration, regardless of nature of injury; also burns 
‘by chemicals, steam, or any other hot substance in 1948 (5th Revision) and earlier years. t+ The most recent revision 
of classification of deaths by cause differs so greatly from earlier classifications that two figures must be shown for 
+94%—That of the 5th Revision is comparable with figures for earlier years; that of the 6th Revision, with figures for 


later years. 


De A es ee fe a ee ee 
ee ve, - -« ex ‘ 


Information Please Almanac 


Crude Birth and Death Rates, by Country 


(Number of births and deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, excluding stillbirthe) 
Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations. 


1939 1947 
Births Deaths | Births Deaths 

17.6 9.9 24.1 9.7 

20.7 15.31 18.6 13.0 

15.5 13.9 17.8 13.3 
21.4 13.4 24.02 13.42 

20.6 97 28.9 9.4 

36.0 21.8 39.4 14.3 

33.3 23.3 33.8 16.7 

44.2 19.3 44.5 14.9 

Valero. e's 18.6 13:3 24.2 12.0 

Suse A 17.8 10.1 22.1 9.7 

Ree iS = 44.5 19.6 47.2 17.2 
Se ee 21.2 14.7 28.0 11,95 

S55 Bane 14.8 15.6 21.3 13.1 

aha tits "the 16.5 11.6 

Pee ee atern'a.s 19.4 eR 20.6 12.9 

i a 32.7 21.6 26.4 19.5 
PUOLANG .js0cacs sass. 19.1 14.2 23.2 14.8 
MISFage ek. Pe nee are wks 
EY 23.6 13.4 22.3 11.4 
Mapan?, ss. ech... 26.6 17.8 34.3 14.6 
Luxemburg......... 15.0 12.7 14.8 12.5 
RBGRIOO Sere y Neee tes 44.6 23.0 46.1 16.6 
Netherlands........ 20.6 8.6 27.8 8.1 
New Zealand!),..... 18.8 9.2 26.5 9.4 
‘Nicaragua.......... 32.5 11.9 34.9 11 
MOtWaVe en... sc 5s: 15.8 10.1 21.4 9.5 
Panam&3,.......... 279 11.4 37.1 11.7 
(OLLTEe ono 13.8 27.7 11.3 
OF.) 9 26.2 15.3 24.1 13.3 
Puerto Rico......... 39.6 17.7 42.7 11.9 
Rumania........... 28.3 18.6 22.4 21.1 
South Africa, U. of?..| 25.3 94 27.2 8.6 
ST UAS SA OO Se es 16.6 18.5 21.5 12.1 
oweden............ 15.4 11.5 18.9 10.8 
Switzerland........ 15.2 11.8 19.4 11.4 
United Kingdom.... 15.2 12.2 20.8 12.1 
United States....... 17.3 10.6 25.8 10.1 
Venezuela’......... 35.9 18.7 38.4 13.5 


1950 1951 1952 
Births Deaths | Births Deaths | Births Deaths 
23.3 9.6 22.9 OF 23.3 9.4 
15.6 12.4 14.9 12.7 14.6 11.9 
16.9 12.5 16.4 12.6 ae aaite 
27.1 9.0 27.2 9.0 27.4 8.6 

40.4 12.6 37.3 11.6 sue veetag 
32.4 15.7 32.4 15.7 33.6 13.8 
46.5 12.2 47.6 11.7 54.6 11.6 
22.9 11.4 gras woke ae 

18.6 9.2 17.8 8.8 17.8 9.1 
48.5 14.7 47.6 15.0 sean 

24.5 10.1 23.0 10.0 23.0 9.5 
20.5 12.6 19.3 13.2 19.2 12.3 
16.2 10.4 15.7 10.5 15.7 10.5 
25.8 16.6 Sere tank 28.2 14.5 
21.3 12.7 21.2 14.3 21.8 11.9 
33.0 6.5 32.7 6.4 31.6 6.8 
19.6 9.8 18.1 10.3 17.6 10.0 
28.2 10.9 25.6 10.0 26.0 9.0 
14.8 11.6 15.0 aS 

45.7 16.2 44.2 17.2 ee 

22.7 75 22.3 7.5 22.4 7.3 
24.7 9.3 24.4 9.6 24.8 9.3 
41.4 10.9 eras Se es 

19.1 9.1 18.4 8.3 18.7 8.3 
34.2 9.6 32.0 8.9 en 

32.3 12.5 25.3 9.2 25.9 10.1 
24.2 12.1 24.2 12.3 24.7 11.8 
38.5 9.9 37.2 9.9 36.2 §.2 
25.1 8.7 25.5 9.2 25.9 8.6 
20.2 10.9 20.1 11.6 20.8 9.7 
16.4 10.0 15.6 9.9 15.5 9.6 
18.1 10.1 17.2 10.5 17.4 9.9 
16.1 11.7 15.9 12.6 15.7 11.4 
23.5 96 24.5 9.7 24.6 9.6 
43.0 11.0 44.3 11.2 


1 Excluding deaths among armed forces, 
tories. ‘4 Excluding aboriginals, 
registration of birth. 7 European population only. 
1947-50, registration area only. 
population only; deaths exclude war casualt 


2 Including southern Dobruja, 
* Excluding ‘‘declared dead." 
* Excluding jungle population. 
10 Rune ae enes only in 4 principal islands. Excluding Masoris. 4 Jewish 


+ Excluding Yukon and Northwest Terr)- 
‘Excluding infants born alive but who die before 
* 1939 former British provinces: 


Census Divisions of the U. S. 


New England States: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut. 

Middle Atlantic States: New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

East North Central States: Ohio, 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

West North Central States: Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas. 

South Atlantic States: Delaware, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia*, Virginia, West 


In- 


* Counted as a state for census purposes. 


Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida. 

East South Central States: Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 

West South Central States: 
Louisiana, OKlahoma, Texas. 

Mountain States: Montana, Idaho, Wy- 
oming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, 


Pacific States: Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia. 


Arkansas, 


vi. oA Y 
sbDUT bas 


_ Life Expectancy, by Country 


Source: U. N. Department of Public Information, 


Average future lifetime in years at age of 


Country Years Sex OF Sel 10 20> 30. 40 er buen G0 
mestraliaiee = 4s eae ie) oe 1946-48 M 66.07 67.25 59.04 49.64 40.40 31.23 22.67 15.36 9.55 
; F 70.63 71.45 63.11 53.47 44.08 34.91 26.14 18.11 11.14 
UR Ch gd a ane 1949-51 M 61.91 65.90 58.02 48.68 39.71 30.74 22.31 15.12 927 
F 66.97 70.09 62.15 5262 4337 3420 2542 17.27 1037. 
DTT Ts ae A ae en 1946-49 M 62.0 653 574 480 393 306 225 15.5 9.5 
F 67.3 69.7 61.7 523 432 342 255 175  Ogme 
Bcc 22 cnyv cnn tens: 1920 Both | 37.43 45.26 44.28 36.33 30.34 24.36 18.61 1333 8.76 
STEELS (ane lea 1925-28 M 45.92 54.37 53.75 45.78 38.45 30.70 23.23 16.45 10.88 
F 46.64 53.73 53.20 45.45 38.97 31.73 24.32 17.18 11.05 
Cone rn 1947 M 65.18 67.75 59.79 50.48 41.41 32.37 2392 16.46 10.44 
F 69.05 70.93 62.78 53.33 44.12 35.00 26.32 1825 11.41. 
China: Formosa (Taiwan)........-- 193640 M 41.08 47.61 45.62 37.15 29.68 22.66 16.50 11.28 7.09 
F | 45.73 51.46 50.78 42.37 34.83 27.70 20.65 14.18 874 
+ Czechoslovakia.................+-: 1929-32 M 51.92 59.90 54.04 45.29 37.15 28.96 21.24 14.35 8.67 
F 55.18 61.96 56.10 47.40 39.24 30.98 22.83 15.35 9.24 
Ica eee = ee 1946-50 M 67.8 70.0 61.7 522 43.0 338 251 17.1 104 
F 70.1 71.7 633 53.6 44.2 35.0 261 17.9 109 
PTT oo ee 1936-38 M 35.65 42.09 46.86 39.77 32.96 26.12 19.42 13.29 7.88 
F 41.48 48.14 54.47 46.11 38.23 30.82 23.43 16.26 9.55 
England and Wales®................ 1950 M 66.5 67.8 594 498 405 312 225 
F 71.2 72.1 637 54.0 44.6 35.3 26.4 
OUI ee 1941-45 M 54.62 57.68 51.27 42,90 35.36 27.52 20.16 
F 61.14 63.84 57.42 48.91 40.96 32.68 24.41 
COO oe Ae 1946-49 M 619 654 57.6 483 394 30.7 225 
F 67.4 703 624 529 43.9 350 26.2 
Germany (Federal Republic)........ 1949-51 M 64.56 67.79 59.76 50.34 41.32 32.32 23.75 
F 68.48 71.01 62.84 53.23 43.89 34.66 25.75 
RICE Ih Ae ee 1926-30 M 49.09 53.22 52.40 44.31 37.07 29.76 22.58 
F 50.89 55.09 54.48 46.43 39.45 32.40 24.93 
“UIT EIR2 eo eee 1941 M 54.92 61.75 55.27 46.65 38,58 30.14 22.15 
F 58.22 64.00 57.32 48.73 40.57 32.12 23.76 
JHDEL heh sae eee eee 1921-31 M 26.91 34.68 36.38 29.57 23.60 18.60 14.31 
F 26.56 33.48 33.61 27.08 22.30 18.23 14.65 
EI ach SES COe EEE ree 1930-32 M 53.76 59.71 55.46 46.75 38.58 30.39 22.45 
F 56.00 61.32 57.15 48.49 40.41 32.14 23.89 
JER boctian tea ae Seen ee 1949-50 M 56.19 59.12 53.20 44.17 36.72 28.83 20.98 
F 59.61 62.23 56.36 47.52 39.95 31.97 23.92 
Mexicomyee eg as, Aue ore .. 1940 M 37.92 44.43 45.43 37.56 31.00 24.82 18.96 
F 39.79 46.22 47.86 40.01 33.31 26.60 19.99 
Netherlands?......+.c.0.00s00000-. 1947-49 M 69.4 708 62.7 53.2 438 34.5 256 
F° | 715 724 64.1 545 45.0 356 26.5 
New Zealand®, ..........0..c0.e00. 1934-38 M 65.46 66.92 59.11 49.89 40.94 32.03 23.64 
F 68.45 69.46 61.45 52.02 42.98 34.05 25.47 
NOWNAVAMETe Ei clec ck occeceac ses 1945-48 M 67.8 69.3 61.5 523 43.7 35.0 264 
F 71.7 728 64.7 55.2 461 37.0 281 
CEI, 2723 eae Ree 1948 M 55.6 62.5 55.7 468 386 30.2 222 
F 62.5 67.4 60.7 51.6 42.9 342 25.6 
ENTE ot pee RO 1939-42 M 48.58 56.21 52.61 44.00 36.04 28.23 20.76 
F 52.82 59.23 56.86 48.35 40.35 32.17 23.98 
South Africa, Union of? ............ 1945-47 M 63.78 65.51 57.71 48.35 39.29 30.38 22.21 
F 68.31 69.63 61.73 52.27 43.06 34.07 25.66 
Shen. <4. 5 ee 1940 M 47.12 52.37 48.55 39.97 32.82 25.36 18.43 
F 53.24 58.83 55.49 46.96 38.85 30.66 22.68 
RW EU ONMERR TE Si reaincs i sces% suk 1941-45 M 67.06 68.43 60.45 51.23 42.57 33.64 25.02 
F 69.71 70.58 62.40 53.02 44.01 34.97 26.20 
MS MIIZEFIAN Mes teat esos secs caso cc 1939-44 M 62.68 64.75 57.08 47.92 39.26 30.42 22.08 
F 66.96 68.46 60.62 51.28 42.32 33.35 24.63 
U.S.S.R. (European). .........0005- 1926-27 M 41.93 51.40 51.65 43.24 35.65 28.02 20.99 
F 46.79 55.46 55.72 47.36 39.75 32.12 24.41 17. 
United States (White only).......... 1949 M 65.9 67.1 587 493 40.0 309 226 155 98 
F 71.5 723 63.9 54.2 446 353 264 183 113 


4 Excluding 
‘Including Burma. 7 Excluding Elten 


1 Excluding full-blooded aborigines. 2 Federal District and 13 cities. % Excluding southern Dobruja. 
Yukon, Northwest Territories and Newfoundland. * Civilian population. 


and Tilddern, * Excluding Maoris. ® Huropeana only. 


Ate 


Information Please -Almaaae ae 


Marriage Information, by State 
Sources: Questionnaires to states; and U. 8S. Public Health Service. 


Legal minimum marriage age Waiting period Marriages! 
i en- | Without Blood 
i ea ier rental saree test Before After 19512 19522 
M F M F required license license 
Palabaiiiarc cee .s208- ks.» 17 14 2118 yes none none 21,581 20,253 
MAS ks... 18 16 2118 no none none 22,318 22,219 
al Cen ae 18 16 ra ee yes 3 da. none 53,247 53,059 
Sr heat aaa gt dee | 21s 18 yes none none 76,867 79,057 
Rae orbs. <1 16 A iS yes nore none 12,751 12,594 
ieee et ee 36 21 «(1 yes 5 da. none 18,759 17,591 
Rate ae sats 1s 16 21 «18 yes none 26 hrs 2,802 2,435 
ES ae tee 18 16 2118 no 3 da. none 10,029 9,487 
OE eae 18 16 2121 yes 3 da. none 27,671 27,477 
| CO SSCES Seen iy 14 221 yes 5 da. none 47,795 47,412 
MU eshub Sse secs ccs 15 «158 | 1818 yes none none 7,848 8,120 
NIT OS tba cla cek ees beds 18 «16 21-18 yes none none 87,876 81,785 
SUT Es 6 aS a 18 16 21 18 yes none none 62,210 61,88! 
GHES a ek chak 16. 14 2 «18 yes none none 24,369 22,651 
BU SASC Ie asad oo wiese s apels:e 18 16 21 18 yes 3 da. none 16,859 16,278 
IGHLUGKY orp cisccnic ernsieces's os 16 14 21 21 yes 3 da. none 27,734 25,311 
BOMS|ANA Chef entyesice wales 18 16 21 21 1) none 72 hr. 25,360 24,276 
WalRAtects cies cs.cuisvus vies’ 16 16 21 18 yes 5 da. none 8,206 8,160 
BUANVIBUG secre etre ts uSice 6 1816 2118 no 48 hr. none 48,593 46,738 
Massachusetts............. 18 16 21 18 yes 5 da. none 54,507 50,684 
MMOH Bale isi y wwe tess 18 1618 18 18 yes 5 da. none 52,701 49,779 
MALAMGSOLB. ory ty icge ve aie'e's 16 15 18 16 no 5 da. none 26,428 24,595 
ISSHIDUGe Taishi ee 14 12 218 = 188 no none none 57,181 57,992 
Rental aa ees 156 =15¢ 21 18 yes 3 da. none 33,252 30,776 
Rees ait rariatr? greets ee 18 16 21 18 yes none none 6,384 6,410 
AA ROY teers 18 16 21 21 yes none none 12,481 11,604 
Bei Nele sate ae 18 16 21 18 no none none 49,209 48,021 
ee. es 14 13 21 18 yes 5 da. none 7,504 7,268 
SS Se Ape 18 16 21 18 yes 72 br. none 44,435 40,992 
New Mexico............... 18 = 16 21, 81g no none none 22,645 22,819 
MEW VORKs ccicevcvesecs ss 16 1410 21 18 yes none (4) 135,041 127,170 
North Carolina............ 16 16 18 18 yes hone’ hone 28,608 26,564 
North Dakota.............. 18 15 21 18 yes none none 4,306 4,077 
PUNO cca cnet oie disse «'s 18 16 21 21 yes 5 da. none 69,788 63,242 
Oklahomayyc. sc cceieks sss 13°15 21 18 yes none none 20,636 21,083 
TGGON se ah sk thew cis ais ose = 18 15 21 18 yes 3 da. none 10,446 10,178 
Pennsylvania.............. 1612 1612 21 21 yes 3 da. none 86,522 81,192 
Rhode Island.............. 18 16 21 21 yes 5 da. hone 7,025 6,592 
South Carolina............ 18 14 18 18 no 24 hr. none 46,466 46,040 
South Dakota............. 18 15 21 18 yes none hone 6,315 5,985 
MBNNGSSOB IS. Sos eee ss 16 16 21 21 yes 3 da.® none 21,784 22,142 
CHERRIES See 16 14 21 18 yes none none 88,685 89,012 
LUPIN SSS SU aa 16 14 21 18 yes none none 6,843 6,752 
‘OUETULUS SR erin ee 18 16 21 18 yes none 5 da. 3,098 3,160 
Variilarsioesck tic id cenns. 18 vani6 21> 21 yes none none 36,992 37,274 
Washington. .............. 15 15 21 18 no 3 da. hone 32,163 30,599 
West Virginia.............. 18 16 STyoeel yes 3 da. none 16,329 15,751 
WAISCODSIM a iutecs sts, tos tein ¢ 18 15 21 18 yes 5 da. none 27,291 24,780 
BRVOMINIRS cratsrsiti los dislevclecr «ss 18-6 21 21 yes hone none 3,219 3,262 


a EE ESS 


1 Data represent marriage licenses for all states, with the following exceptions: California, Connecticut, lowa, Maine, 
Michigan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode Island and Vermont, which reported marriages for 1951 
and 1952. In addition, Alabama, Delaware, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin reported marriages 
for 1952, 4 By place of occurrence; figures provisional. 4 State recognizes common-law marriages. ¢ Males under 18 
and females under 16 may be married with consent of parents, provided Superior Court gives its permission. 596 hr. 
if nonresidents. ‘If under 15, order must be obtained trom Probate Court. 7 For males only. *% Except in Pamlico 
County, 48 hr. * Except by court order or known by judge to be over 21. Females 14-16 years old must have 
consent of Judge of Children’s Court. 4 Marriage may not be solemnized within 3 days from date on which specimen 


was taken for serological test. 1% Orphans’ Court may approve issuance of license to one younger than 16 years, 
13 Consent of 1 parent or guardian necessary for female only. ay 


Marital Status of the Population, 1950 


(14 years old and over) 


Source; U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Male Female 


East North Central. .| 11,340,558 | 2,824,158 | 7,796,716 759,684 
West North Central..| 5,224,331 | 1,386,590 | 3,512,419 325,322 | 5,293,994 | 1,054,374 | 3,511,187 Le 
South Ailantic..,... 7,458,623 | 2,048,627 | 5,027,932 382,064 7,734,562 1,581,610 } 5,071,176 We 
East South Central. .| 3,937,390 | 1,033,109 | 2,693,580 210,701 4,109,463 797,984 | 2,728,773 ay 
West South Central..| 5,163,744 | 1,277,456 | 3,581,076 395,212 | 5,268,309 902,033 | 3,592,059 , 


) 3 | 1,218,239 | 227,113 
Mountain,......... 11840,271 | 489,896 | 1,230,981 | 119,394) 1,761,165 | 315,813 | 1,218, 

ee ee 5'530,649 | 1,353,379 | 3,766,718 | 410,552 | 5,496,642 | 884,737 | 3,730,393 | SOL, BE 
TOTAL U.S........ 55°311,617 | 14,518,079 | 37,399,617 | 3,399,921 | 57,042,417 | 11,454,266 | 37,503,836 | 8,084, 


a 
GD SUED te 1 See id ES ea 


Sa ain 


State and Census j 14 yrs. old Widowed | 14 yrs. old Widowed 
division & over Single Married | or divorced | and over Single Married | or divorced © 

Alabang... .s.<.... 1,024,915 266,786 708,188 49,941 | 1,093,798 213,412 724,165 156,221 
IRAONG.c>. 0... 263,546 68,104 177,562 17,880 259,511 47,636 176,600 35,275 
Arkansas........... 659,656 158,910 460,166 40,580 675,397 113,687 464,118 97,592 
California.......... 4,034,180 982,971 | 2,753,112 298,097 | 4,073,341 646,681 | 2,729,233 697,427 
Colorado,.......... 489,263 126,051 330,744 32,468 490,550 89,480 328,752 72,318 
Connecticut........ 756,080 206,651 505,683 43,746 797,537 185,747 508,301 103,489 
Delaware........... 117,542 29,920 80,540 7,082 122,763 25,122 80,971 16,670 
MaGivs ccs s es ss is. 301,111 89,087 192,729 19,295 347,872 90,420 197,282 60,170 
Bloritla.<:..-...... 1,018,121 231,006 718,055 69,060 | 1,065,169 163,691 722,872 178,606 
Georgia............ 1,168,086 307,088 804,327 56,671 | 1,247,615 235,013 823,792 188,810 
‘CEC 213,170 53,850 145,650 13,670 198,781 31,992 144,491 22,298 
SNS 3 st. oss <x 3,309,125 246,005 | 2,241,186 221,934 | 3,418,775 674,982 | 2,241,529 502,264 
Pidiana<. 0.35... 1,448,831 334,960 | 1,014,612 $9,259 | 1,486,515 260,592 | 1,012,389 213,534 
Teta css <2. 968,920 247,531 660,592 60,797 985,169 192,515 659,523 133,131 
St ene ee 712,198 174,053 493,294 44,351 720,732 127,650 490,911 102,171 
Kentucky.......... 1,039,654 282,429 695,990 61,235 | 1,048,459 209,319 695,284 143,856 
Louisiana.......... 914,015 236,374 630,055 47,586 968,553 185,330 643,519 139,704 
Manges s-c.s.... 331,780 89,695 217,317 24,768 342,686 74,262 217,857 50,567 
Maryland.......... 863,852 227,271 587,425 49,155 884,036 177,646 586,999 119,391 
Massachusetts. ..... 1,733,192 512,784 | 1,109,859 110,549 | 1,905,814 514,744 | 1,117,604 273,466 
Michigan,.......... 2,368,024 595,093 | 1,620,012 152,919 | 2,349,955 440,298 | 1,610,981 298,676 
Minnesota.......... 1,101,812 325,692 713,846 62,274 | 1,099,128 249,809 712,817 136,502 « 
Mississippi......... 723,522 191,408 495,925 36,189 757,568 141,728 509,602 106,238. 
Missouricc... o>. a 1,465,440 348,128 | 1,015,421 102,891 | 1,556,891 290,227 | 1,021,911 244,753 | 
Montana........... 227,271 65,864 144,198 17,209 202,470 34,687 141,691 26,092 
Nebraska.......... 498,732 134,383 334,216 30,133 497,059 98,769 333,277 65,013 
Nevadaseac:. <<... 64,807 16,316 42,415 6,076 55,791 7,216 40,531 8,044 
New Hampshire... . 197,099 53,019 129,426 14,654 207,945 46,848 130,117 30,980 
New Jersey......... 1,838,965 484,286 | 1,251,995 102,684 | 1,931,114 412.255 | 1,258,965 259,894 
New Mexico........ 233,244 66,052 154,157 13,035 223,050 44,974 152,913 25,163 
New York.......... 5,616,963 | 1,549,627 | 3,751,890 315,446 | 6,033,574 | 1,396,777 | 3,794,988 841,809 
North Carolina...... 1,390,072 409,107 926,216 54,749 | 1,435,312 323,484 938,634 173,194 
North Dakota....... 230,502 79,986 139,467 11,049 207,649 47,972 138,449 21,228 
OBin sere chaces. s. 2,935,808 690,429 | 2,138,936 206,443 | 3,060,868 583,658 | 2,034,945 442,265 
Oklahoma.......... 808,460 193,018 561,938 §3,504 822,794 132,665 562,431 127,698 
Orgone. 22.32) 2: 576,808 131,916 401,369 43,523 561,087 84,938 397,351 78,798 
Pennsylvania....... 3,904,893 | 1,079,197 | 2,584,123 241,573 | 4,108,599 956,851 | 2,604,025 547,723 
Rhode Island....... 300,768 90,590 192,099 18,079 319,531 79,889 191,832 42,810 
South Carolina. ..... 688,217 203,243 458,853 26,121 733,249 165,525 470,145 97,579 
South Dakota....... 245,727 76,817 155,583 13,327 227,366 47,432 154,299 25,635 
Tennessee......... 1,149,299 292,486 793,477 63,336 | 1,209,638 233,525 799,722 176,391 
MOxaS ee neces 2,731,613 689,154 | 1,928,917 163,542 | 2,801,565 70,351 | 1,921,991 409,223 
Utaliey eee iceies 235,325 60,719 163,130 11,476 234,486 44,850 162,497 27,139 
Warmont.si,2-<2...- 136,311 39,015 87,803 9,493 141,356 32,358 87,968 21,030 
Vitginia ys. os... :. : 1,210,799 360,621 789,730 60,448 | 1,193,627 252,810 | 781,345 159,472 
Washington......... 919, 661 238,492 612,237 68,932 862,214 133,118 603,809 125,287 
West Virginia....... 700,823 191,284 470,057 39,432 704,919 147,899 469,136 87,884 
Wisconsin........ pete 278.770 357,671 841,970 79,123 | 1,279,013 278,454 840,508 160,051 
Wyoming........... 113,645 32,940 73,125 7,580 96,526 14,978 70,764 nes 
New England....... 3,455,230 991,754 | 2,242,187 ae ase! ; seer ape St 

F : 659, ,073,2: 765, 1597, 1649, 
Middle Atlantic..... 11,360,821 | 3,113,110 | 7,588,008 0 eee | p7arone | 7740ca82 | 1,616,790 
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Information Please Almanac 


Grounds for Divorce 


Source: Questionnatres to the states. 


i 8 
= wee 4 £ 
x ag og 2 eee 8 Se et ee 
Homes eters tara Siro Oren ty need 3 a a s 3s fo) 
P=} = th a a: @: ga ac EI bo eo 2 ss 
Stn et a ke | Se RE Oe 2 eS, tees eee same 
State Moos... eee a Oe ee Rae ee 
pated Gh SEues SA aOR ee 
Alabama......... es yes yes? yes ... ... yes? yest yes whe yes ; «vane 
Arizona.......... a yes yes yes yes yes yes .., yeS yes yes‘ yes yes yes yes ee! 
Arkansas......... yes yes yes? yes yes yes yes ... ... yes yes yes yes yes yes ¢ a ) 
California......... yesteyese-yOS sims. .- ss, yes -yes yes"... Ug se eee Bene tee eae @7) 
Colorado......... yes yes yes? yes yes yes yes yest ... yes yes? yes yes ... ip 
Connecticut....... Yesimayes yes yes. ...-- yes... “yeStoue. st Gees eecu tives sve yes (217,19) 
Delaware......... yes yes yes? yes? ... yes% yes yest ... yes see ate ieee ne Sala (21-38) 
Genes siele.¢ ss. Ves ee) eS? Gaz a. “YOSe ss. ee eek wee FOS" coop. legis: een es ee 
FIGHOS on. 22200. osm vests VOS"-..,  YOS ctoasp pens ees eee, YOS we. soe) aoe 
GRO An as ects. yes yes yes? yes yes yes® ..,  .., YeS 2+. see cee see eee yes (1218) 
RG ANO ccs sce cieie's Vasmyes . yes: 1yeS 1... YOS sca. YOS > a5 LVOSE we. aon) JOS. o-< YES (8:9,35) 
MITIOIS site.o cts <sce.ere yes yes yes? yes? yes yeS .., «.. VOSin smal. Loge OSes ae ae (20,2627) 
TNGIENA So icicicc ees yes yes yes? yes yes ... yes? yest .., 1... see cee cee cee eee (@) 
HOWE Serotho as scisiais Vesmeyes’. yes? yes... YS) 2.5 sede s Sieg tee “eve? see eves ce sein ieseeeeam 
KANSAS Ss cis. reece yes yes yes? yes yes yes ... yest yes yeS ... «++ «ee +++ Yes (12.18) 
Kentucky... yes yes yes yes yes yes ... yest yes ... yest ... ... yes yes (21,28,29) 
Loulsiana... Vosmmyesmmyes, yes)... YOS.. c.«. Secpagaesms, sssus VON <coQtrenedt wen ae (24,80) 
MAINO iisccss cccia'e.c 5 yes yes yes yes yes yes! yes ... ... yeS ... yes yes (5) 
Maryland......... vosmeree yest?) ... yes. yest... yes v.31.  -yeSie 60. Beige: cms Sim (*) 
Massachusetts....] yes yes yes yes ... yest* yes... 0 22. eee eee cee YOS vee eee (4) 
Silt yes yes yes? yes yes yes yes yeS ... -.- see cee cee ene con senownitae 
Innesota........ yes yes yes? yes? yes yes ... yest ... ... Yost ©... ceo! <a» se wey Comenieeee 
ssissippl.......] yes yes yes yes yes yes ... yesi® yes yes yes? .., yes yeS ... (7/1218) 
peat Riasiaareretss yes yes yes yes yes yes eye YOS | YOSr ewe VCS ie cosieke ws ESCs (7-10) 
canacenids...| yes: yes’ yes... yes, VOS= VOSweswc seep cass aiges \eioeeeineesunucrns (7) 
Nebraska......... yes yes yes yes yes yes yes yeSt .., ss. soe see cee cee cee eecserece 
Nevada.......... yes yes yes? yes yes yes yeS eS? .., ss. see see see see ee (20,88) 
New Haimpshire...} yes yes yes yes! yes yeast yes ... 4. see cee cee eee YES eee (26.38) 
Now Jersey....... VOSTRYES VES. occ) aes bese, eae. Selene eS Geico) ieee! usicigh (ns (eh ein at an 
New Mexico......} yes yes yes yes yes yes yeS YeS Y@S .1. see cee see see tee  teeeerees 
New York........ yes... a ot SCL Ruin. oyie a ceMeehic OES wa MaGley © weiss mines os , eesleet 
NORGMCATOINA Cat, VOS sca eve vee. YOS vey weer YOS*?_yOS Ses YOS® en nein) cine <n ® 
North Dakota..... yes yes yes? yes? yes” Yost. yest ss ssc wen sen,  YOS*) cree niet Rae 
OO encase es VOS me VvOSee > -uy@S! “yes.), YeS) “on Se) pase OS ‘ . yes (26,24,89) 
Oklahoma........ yes yes yes? yes yes yes yes yest yeS ... «+. «s 2 yes —(24+89,48) 
Of6gOn sess, yes yes yes? yes? yes yes ... yeSt ... 1... see YES ee cee cee serene t 
Pennsylvania. .... Veseayesocyes! o.. yest! yesm cca aoa, )YOSiuccins) TYOS wisconsin tyes (2) 
Rhode Island..... VOSmEVOS a VES’ YES. YOS 55. YES’ 00 eas Lemeciesioh | ove.) SCS meta me ees (#°) 
BanmmGaroinaeeec yes. -¥eS. -YOS?- YOS” ... 25) ee nee ene, see. 800 see. set wee W wible Misieietere te 
South Dakota..... Vespmyosts "yest! 2 Ac yes, yest. “yest: <n, | vaiteuateecm aisles allen seine mentale @) 
Tennessee........ Ves mtrerr YOS!, -YOS NYOS\F YES Soe bce YOS, YOSm epics saaieate (2-41) 
OCCT Ase Coens VESMMVES SP VOSIO. fo nse VOSET a VES! acon, Beier VOStemtcs we.) osha” aise. Beane of 
Utah...... ves=-yes. yes yes yes yes yeS. yes... 55. yeS ooo 0 cs 0 con) Misios ilisiermen isk 
Vermont... yesnyes’ yest) ..5 yest yes yest 30. 0 YOS  on emie aise QQ) 
Virginia. is... s.- yes... yes? ... yes yes 2 ae yes Sateen Hence 3 se eebnn dices eeeaaaay 
Washington....... yes yes yes? yes yes yes yes yes? .. yes‘ yes... ae. .YOS_- Scrum 
West Virginia..... yes yes yes? yes ... yes snaty ee yeah: eee eh melee aD OS ae .eletmntrets re iMac tetenneana . 
Wisconsin........ VOSERVESi= YOS?) OS, -YOS 1 YOS* oa cc Moclon cle VOS* ore a sea ueeTcattsys cRmMETTaYe (44) 
Wyoming......... yes yes yes? yes yes yes yes? yes? yes ... yes? yeS ... ... ee (819.48) 


1If unknown to husband. 11 year. 42 years. ‘5 years. * Crime against nature. * With imprisonment of 
1 year. 7 Absence of 1 year. *¥Felony before marriage. * Husband a vagrant. 1 Infamous crime. 1 Loathsome 
disease. 1 Relationship within prohibited degree. 1 Wife a prostitute. “3 years. 1 Absence of 3 years. 1¢In- 
sanity at time of marriage. 1 Habitual intemperance. 1 With imprisonment for life. 1 Absence of 7 years. » With 
imprisonment of 2 years. ™ Wife under 16 at time of marriage. * Husband under 18 at time of marriage. * Feeble- 
mindedness or epilepsy for 5 years. ™ Defendant obtained divorce from plaintiff in any other state or country. 
% Absence, % Attempt by one party on life of other. *% Infected other party with communicable venereal disease. 
28 Joining a religious cult disbelieving in marriage. * Unchaste behavior of wife after marriage. % Public defama- 
tion. 18 months. * With imprisonment of 3 years, 18 months of which have been served. * Any cause which, 
by laws of state, renders marriage null and void at itsinception. *% With imprisonment of 5 years, * With imprison- 
ment of 3 years. * Noncohabitation for 3 years. %710 years. %1 year, if contracted after marriage. Gross 
neglect of duty. “ Any other gross misbehaviour or wickedness. ‘4 Absence of 2 years. 4 Infamous crime before 
marriage, “ Fugitive from justice and absent for 2 years. “ Absence of 5 years. “If at time of marriage and 
incurable. “7 years. 4 Ungovernable temper. “ Noncohabitation for 2 years.  Incompatibilltysuius1 91 


pedal ait, sittin! i 


Period before parties may remarry. 


| 8 divorce ‘laintiff Defendant 
i RIDOME ches ris y-235 Ae lyr 60 das 60 das 8,743 
Atigane. ahs lyr. lyr. 1 yr. 4,062 
rkansas.. = AB So: soe. 90 da. : none none 8,8007 
a tag Ca ee epee eee 1 yr. lyr. lyr. 38,833 
ae BOS es yey Vaio eis 1 yr, 6 mo, 6 mo. 4,4007 
Mnecticut..... 2.2... 3 yr, none none 2.712 
TY a i er 2 yr. none none 
oe lL yrs 6 mo. 6 mo. 1,697 
peels. Adc en eee : ea 90 da. nane none 18,033 18,675 
ee iy, 30 da. 30 da. 9,514 11,020 
Ree Gare 6 wk. 6 mo. 6 mo. 2,696 2,569 
Lrenke fae? See lyr, none none 23,002 23,716 
A Spe 1 yr, none none 11,6007 12,524 
: “AM aq eo ae ee 1 yr, I yr8 1 yra8 5,404 §,214 
DY 3 ee oe LYS 6 mo. 6 mo. §,0007 4,722 
RB HIMONY fl Src og > cig ayes 3. I yr. none hone 8, 1007 aie 
Ja DEE ee iyr. none’ none® 5,4007 wapik 
MENG etn ees cca ck as lyr none none 2,175 
ae ae . “y! 2,048 
MaAMHANG so. Pose. ce cc cbs cs lyr. none none 5,039 4,896 
Massachusetts ya aN eee 5 yr. 6 mo. 2 yr. 6,515 6,413 
Michigan eC Pn Aas Gee lyr, none (O) 15,979 15,446 
Minnesota. Ne Te is oe eee oie 1 yr. 6 mo. 6 mo. 4,049 3,825 
Mississippi Ready Bi ot eed atk lyr. (9) (0) 6,065 5,464 
BHESBUB 82 8 otbe eS Se, 1 yr. none ° none 12,177 12,131 
WOMANS 8 sls Salt gsy'g ums, '> RC I yr. hone none 1,951 1,837 
MGUIaGKAS = eo 1 yr. 6 mo. § mo. 2,554 2,250 
Nevada..... Sece eect eeereeces 6 wk. none none 8,909 9,464 
New Hampshire 1 yr. none none 1,040 1,085 
New SEISCYnceede de ocweeesrss 2 yr. none none 5,434 4,896 
POWEIMONICO Ss 2 ctcsia asic yc ov’ 1 yr. none none 2,655 2,942 
New York. dpa ssegease tiles @) none 3 yrt2 11,7007 dears 
MOrUMGALGHNAl. cscs. eels. on 2 yr. none none 6,361 nee 
NorthsDakOtasccecceedvaccss +s lyr. 0) ) 589 611 
BAe olen Set cin catch Gass lyr. none nons 21,853 20,922 
OKIGNOMA I So Siis oy even ee ake lyr. 6 mo. 6 mo. 13,9007 see 
SUPE, es een aaa ea lyr. 6 mo. 6 mo. 5,943 6,133 
Pennsylvania. ,..... Seco enon 1 yr. none none 12,140 11,768 
RROGBAGIANG 5:24) gcse sts oye aes 2yr. none, none 907 Bees 
South Carolina...,............ 1 yr. none none 2,3007 2,173 
South Dakota................. lyr. none nonel4 929 868 
HORNBSSEG 5:26 cul cesececieese s 2 yr. none none!s 7,828 7,669 
TIC OS lyr 1 yr.t9 Lyy.¥ 37,4007 37,330 
Wal rea scdiainycreip nigis «oS ige es» 3 mo. 6 mo. 6 mo, 2,107 2,259 
LS a a ee lyr. none 2 yrs 878 585 
OMe iy is als aes ovis s aig he vss lyr. 4 mo. 4 mo. 5,941 6,058 
WASHIABION. 5 res. voewtatees lyr. none none 11,197 8,591 
West Virginia................. 1 yrs 6 da. @?) 4,2007 sae 
WISCONSIS oie alsloes)o-t sraiesstee'eivis « 2 yr. 1 yr. lyr. 4,845 4,273 
NVSOMMAR Se toes s is saccbes 60 da. none none 1,151 1,148 


1 Reyised figures; include reported annulments. ? Provisional figures; include reported annulments. Leaders (...) 
indicate data unavailable. 2 Divorced persons may remarry each other at any time. 4 At diseretion of court. 5 1949, 
2 yr. if cause for divorce occurred outside D. C. 7 #stimated. * For husband; 10 mo. for wife. In case of adultery, 
guilty party cannot marry accomplice. % Time set in decree; not to exceed 2 yr. 1° Unill court is adjourned that 
grants the divorce. % Action for divorce may be maintained where: (1) both parties were residents of state when 
Offense was committed; (2) parties were married within state; (3) plaintiff was resident of state when offense was 
committed and is resident when action is commenced; (4) offense was committed within state and injured party ig 
resident of state when action Is commenced. 1 By modification of decree by court. }3 Partly guilty of adultery may 
never niarry the corespondent. 14In case of adultery, guilty party may not marry, except to innocent party, until 
death of innocent party. 1 Period may be shortened by court. 462 years if residence is acquired after cause of 
divoree action arose. No residence required in case of adultery if personal service can be had within state. 1” 60 days 
tol year, 18 Unless otherwise set out by judge. ™ For cruelty only, but technically not usually observed. #9 Service- 
men acquire residence by being continuously stationed at military base in ‘state for 1 year. 
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Marriages and Divorces in the United States, 1890-1951 


Source: U. 8. Public Health Service. 


Rate! 


818,000 
815,000 
842,000 
895,000 
936,936 
857,461 
897,354 
948,166 
955,287 


1,229,784 
1,184,574 
1,188,334 


Rate! | Divorces? 
9.0 33,461 
8.9 40,387 
9.3 55,751 
9.6 60,984 
9.8 61,480 
10.1 64,925 

9.9 66,199 
10.0 67,976 
10.5 72,062 
10.8 76,571 

9.7 76,852 

9.9 79,671 
10.3 83,045 
10.2 89,219 
10.5 94,318 
10.5 91,307 
10.3 100,584 
10.0 104,298 
10.6 114,000 
11.1 121,564 

9.7 116,254 
11.0 141,527 
12.0 170,505 
10.7 159,580 
10.3 148,815 
11.0 165,096 
10.4 170,952 
10.3 175,449 


~ 
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Pe ee 


Year Marriages 
1926: Dae ttens oo 1,202,574 
Ld pa ee Sa 1,201,053 
19276 Soe ee 1,182,497 
) A een Ps 1,232,559 
NCE a anh arse 1,126,856 
WSL So hikes case 1,060,914 
WZ ESS 981,903 
1933 Feats cee 1,098,000 
TSA Snide coe 1,302,000 
1935 235.26. 1,327,000 
1936'S aes eee 1,369,000 
ISP esa racties co 1,451,296 
138s. on Sa ecec 1,330,780 
1989455 setae 1,403,633 
1940. 5 te Ses: 1,595,879 
jk eae ee 8 1,695,999 
1947. 2S. pea 1,772,132 
ISAS: oe Seas 1,577,050 
| h T e 1,452,394 
1945 so nae 1,612,992 
TAG rac cents 2,291,045 
ISAT SN tices eee 1,991,878 
Nt Sa oe nea 2 1,811,155 
1) CARO eee ce 1,579,798 
BOSD. oC God. tee 1,667,231 
VOL) eee - 1,621,1593 
LCV RES eae 1,562,5798 


Rate! 


Divorces? Rate! 
184,678 1.6 
196.292 1.6 
200,176 17 
205,876 17 
195,961 16 
183,003 15 
164,241 13 
165,000 1.3 
204,000 1.6 
218,000 17 
236,000 18 
249,000 19 
244,000 1.9 
251,000 19 
264,000 2.0 
293,000 2.2 
321,000 24 
359,000 2.6 
400,000 2.9 
485,000 3.5 
610,000 4.3 
483,000 3.4 
408,000 28 
397,000 27 
385,144 2.6 
381,000 2.5 
388,000 2.58 


1Per 1,000 


are based on Popeoe excluding armed 


Figures for 


Marriage Prospects of Single Men and Women 


forces overseas. 


ages for all years include partial or complete estimates for some states; figures for divorces are esti- 
mated, except for 1900, 1905, 1922-32 and 1950. 


2Includes annulments. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


ulation. Divorce rates for 1917-19 and 1941-46 are based on population inclu 
+ Provisional 


e armed forces 
overseas; for 1940 and 1947-52, on population excluding armed forces overseas. Marriage rates for 1917-19 and 1940—52 


figures. 


NOTE: 


Per cent of popu- Per cent who 
lation single! ever marry? 

Age Male Female Male Female 
MUD eteereiale,atsfaiaisl0 0:0.» 99.1 98.0 92.2 93.5 
MDM tei lelas ele'vie aie osie 99.2 94.0 92.4 93.5 
Raya tasisreies. 9 oib-6/s.° 6 98.4 86.4 92.5 93.5 
PERRES i stalcs.cs\e\cis se: 96.1 75.6 92.6 93.3 
DIME Reiesis ws se <n 3 90.7 62.4 92.7 92.9 
40. so tae eeeee 82.2 50.0 92.6 92.1 
PEA e Sc ais ose Sreisvers-« 70.2 38.7 92.3 90.8 
Cre acatoveis/ote ise 58.6 30.1 91.8 89.0 
RENEE vec ts edie 47.1 23.9 90.0 86.3 
OS a! 38.4 19.8 89.6 82.8 
cb) Ree 32.2 16.5 88.0 78.5 
OMNES nic sac cccion ts 27.6 15.0 85.9 73.7 
ALPE Re sass ratie's.s 22.7 12.7 83.4 68.9 
A RR EalaoNls chlels 4.0. vikie 19.4 11.6 80.3 64.4 
72) Ni £5 a eae 16.6 10.4 76.6 59.9 
SUPPRERe vie\cc ons 15.9 10.8 72.3 55.3 
Slee etitine giiiies os 13.3 9.2 67.5 50.8 
VL Si Rin eee 13.1 9.2 63.0 46.4 


1 Per cent single within specified year of age in 1950, in 3 
at beginning of year of age who marry during that year an 
married; that is, it excludes widowed and divorced. Hence, 


only, 


Per cent of popu- 
lation single? 


Age Male 
Bd. asics d enisiniste sae 11.9 
DA Rhivovcctionsacer 11.0 
SOR sie ce emacs 10.9 
KC SSBBEDOSCOGCOSS - 10.3 
BF o 5 iss cls tevssiee vite 9.7 

9.9 
8.9 
9.9 
8.5 
8.8 
AB caw stein alessio 8.2 
8.7 
95 
9.6 
8.9 
GOP Nears Selene 9.2 
65 and over........ 8.3 


% sample of population. 
all later years. 


Female 


8.3 
8.1 
9.3 
8.1 
7.8 


8.3 
75 
9.3 
7.5 
8.1 


75 
7.7 
8.9 
8.8 
8.0 


8.6 
8.9 


Per cent who 
ever marry? 
Male Female 
58.5 42.1 
54.1 38.0 
49.7 34.3 
45.6 31.0 
41.6 27.9 
38.1 25.2 
34.8 22.6 
31.7 20.2 
28.8 18.1 
26.0 16.1 
23.5 14.4 
21.2 12.8 
19.1 11.3 
1L1 6.1 
6.2 3.2 
3.3 1.6 
19 0.8 


2 Per cent of persons single 
0 ,NOTE: “Single” means those never 
Inarriage prospects”’ refers to likelihood of first marriage 


7 1 A 1 7 
ll 3 oS | 2 60 6,836 
2 Ag z pa I 2 76 14,767 
27 9 Zz 2 5 32 395 113,622 
8 2 1 a 1 6 99 18,927 
= ts 53 4 70. 23,992 
2 aN 2 17 4,551 
1 2 4 1 6 29 16,531 
5 4 a 1 1 ll M41 22,988 
1 Sc 2 1 1 9 135 27,084 
1 1 ae 2 2 53 4,557 
29 5 2 3 3 45 342 102,806 
ll $2 1 1 5a 9 141 32,056 
Jo ar s 5 7 os es 5 126 23,146 
Eaters nis « =e i 7 133 19,08 
RETEUGKY 0 ciate 88 ll 9 1 1 om 1 4 115 ae 
Lowisiana.......... 103 5 5 1 1 1 fa 4 120 22,845 
Wame@ets a3 5 41 6 4 a 3: 1 §2 8,942 
Maryland.......... 46 16 6 ty 3 9 80 27,305 
Massachusetts... . . 139 31 23 4 2 3 17 219 67,439 
Michigan.........- 184 22 22 2 2 1 1 25 259 65,549 809,569 
Minnesota......... 187 14 ll 3 1 1 15 212 34,611 471,194 
Mississippi........ 95 6 1 eo P 102 13,255 196,263 — 
e Missoun.......;-..}. 11 15 6 6 3 2 15 158 38,825 454,178 
Montana.......... 54 1 1 % 1 1 1 59 6,176 105,900 
Nebraska...... $9 5 1 2 a .¥ 1 5 113 13,903 186,432 
evadaes -o5 25-2 15 1 Fe we e a3 = “aa 16 1,462 27,726 
New Hampshire... . 31 2 2 3 38 6,219 71,984 
New Jersey........ 89 19 15 2 l 1 27 154 50,760 518,557 
New Mexico....... 37 4 5 ~ 1 33 1 48 4,986 74,720 
New York......... 312 57 46 9 J 7 3 74 509 221,259 1,886,997 
North Carolina. .... 140 10 18 2 1 2 1 7 181 29,162 489,306 
North Dakota...... 46 Z 1 1 xe 1 51 7,025 102,965 
Og eee ied 158 29 24 9 1 1 4 25 251 72,344 951,283 
Oklahoma......... 104 7 4 1 6 122 19,581 237,929 
GTOgGN ec. vss. 62 5 4 1 ¥. 5 77 11,891 201,600 
_Pennsylvania...... 225 40 16 6 4 4 4) 335 108,328 1,203,934 
Rhode Island...... 15 4 1 1 Pas 2 23 9,804 91,444 
South Carolina..... 60 4 5 # 1 70 15,154 244,536 
South Dakoia...... 56 3 2 1 62 7,142 99,982 
Tennessee..... tad: 102 12 ll 7 1 13 146 25,238 360,279 
MOXOS oy se 8 okS San 436 18 19 4 5 9 6 25 522 56,861 1,057,194 
UNITES aeaaeneeeer 26 3 1 1 1 1 33 5,062 81,096 
Vermont........... 23 3 2 1 29 4,163 54,398 
Mirghitiae ccairi seis 95 ll 7 i 2 7 123 32,845 428,578 
Washington........ 196 8 12 1 1 6 134 25,815 371,517 
West Virginia. ..... 65 5 5 ats vad 5 80 13,163 254,071 
Wisconsin. ........ 138 40 21 1 1% ie 1 12 213 35,953 498,816 
Wyoming.......... 29 3 1 re hi te its we 33 3,856 53,685 


ear, 
& Tuber- Ma- | Indus-| nose,* | Chil- 
General meutal | culosis | ternity | trial | throat | dren's | Other | Hospitals Beds 


109 20,126 


, 4 


4,9241 | 5852 | 4283 831 316 16 457 | 5188 6,665° 1,541,615 18,914,847 


eae eee) 


Miata L992 405,.°. 62 


4,890 596 430 90 32 53 44 502 6,637 1,529,988 18,237,118 


7 (0) ¢:) Pep kt) Ge eer 

Wotalie1950:. 2305s: 4,713 579 431 92 27 51 44 493 6,430 1,456,912  17°023,513 
Total, 19492". 2... 4,761 606 444 102 33 52 42 §32 6,572 1,439,030 16,659,973 
Total, 1948........ 4,589 586 438 100 33 46 39 504 6,335 1,423,520 16,422,774 
Total, 1945........ 4,744 563 449 106 36 42 44 527 6,511 1,738,944 16,257,402 


Total, 1940........ 4,432 602 479 116 33 41 46 542 6,291 1,226,245 10,087,548 


1 Beds—patilents admitted: 640,923—17,760,057; 2 732,929—-312,252; 3 89,571—109,925; 4 4,417—96,987; 
,5 2,936—61,642; 6 2,491—114,444; 7 §,122—148,623. 8 Includes (hospitals—beds—patients admitted) : ortho- 
pedic, 87—7,209—39,883; isolation, 31—4,646—41,560; convalescent and rest, 128—-6,966—37,733; hospital depart- 
ments of institutions, 180—20,570—134,194; all others, 92—23,835—62,547. 9 Classification by control: Wederal, 
386; state, 549; county, 688; city, 374; city-county, 81; church, 1,136; nonprofit associations, 2,146; individual and 
partnership, 903; corporation (profit unrestricted), 402. 


* 


Information 


: Sentenced Federal Prisoners Received from Courts, 1938-1952 


Fiscal years ending June 30 
Source: Federal Bureau of Prisons. 


; Offense 1938 1940 1945 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Counterfeiting & forgery.................6- ey 1,710 1,589 673 1,018 1,204 1,534 1,438 1,253 
Drug laws: Parken ie tT eee Eee 395 550 454 588 699 878 807 654 

\ METCOLES een ri oiate cnet ls iees amiss 1,937 1,700 680 855 804 1,151 1,256 1,278 
Embezzlement & fraud. .........-......0eeees 704 750 340 531 582 609 535 558 
RIIMIBTATLONNAWS. 5.0... ceils cces ce cere cen 2,844 2,270 3,996 3,200 3,526 3,463 4,334 4,548 
Juvenile delinquency..................2-000e = oh 216 911 677 607 658 684 695 
MN ABIN GE eee fetiseae % sckeaecioss aesias 41 37 20 36 23 41 26 42 
HORA WSPEE ER gey actress Sit hs oe ce ewicte es 10,520 10,735 2,988 1,838 2,035 2,304 2,323 2,247 
National Bank & Federal Reserve Act.......... 155 157 51 141 90 165 142 164 
Theft from interstate commerce............... 358 313 475 430 378 270 327 307 
Transportation, etc., of stolen motor vehicle... . 1,563 1,512 1,072 2,612 2,471 2,486 2,392 2,605 
MHA EN GUE TS Se ae 447 378 209 221 160 185 182 173 
Govt. reservation, D. C., high seas & terr. cases. . 994 1,021 986 1,069 1,054 1,145 1,272 1,369 
ONS TE c o d Sho c00 Soe DERE TE eee eae 1,859 1,719 1,757 1,898 2,012 2,195 2,160 2,101 
National-security offenses: 

Selective Service Act of 1940.,.............. eae eae 2,613 236 152 97 9 8 
Selective Service Act of 1948................ ems a0ee eas by 74 39 115 273 
Other national-defense & security laws....... Pare ll 2,150 319 182 130 155 157 
Military court-martial cases: Army........... 70 45 1,793 851 592 606 775 416 
[KEVRS wo coe ide no one ao eee ee eres oon afer 32 267 88 107 18 48 
OHTA LHALL: OFFENSES... ccs encase cece ceees 23,597 23,003 21,200 16,787 16,733 18,063 18950  18,89¢ 


Methods of Execution in the United States 


Btate Method State Method 
PALAWEINA Ss es ee ks Electrocution New Mexico ....... Electrocution 
BATACOTTEINTS Secs. o sae Lethal gas New “ork! (facie voce Hlectrocution 
TATKANSAS ........0 Electrocution North Carolina ..... Lethal gas 
California ...:..... Lethal gas North Dakota ...... No death penalty 
Colorado oi... Lethal gas OO suc. ae eicent Electrocution 
Connecticut ....... Electrocution Oklahoma io. .tc. Lethal gas? 
Welaware oo. .....5. Hanging Oregon. Seis ce. 25 cee Lethal gas 
10} CLS Hlectrocution Pennsylvania ...... Electrocution 
PRODUC BI i ovalcucs ssciee Electrocution Rhode Island ...... No death penalty 
CEG Ci Segoe Electrocution South Carolina .... Electrocution 
TEAC Cent sce os ole Hanging South Dakota ...... Flectrocution 
iNehboXo\ (52 ihn Electrocution Tennessee ......... Electrocution 
Iadiana ......~... Electrocution Texas Aa eee ee Electrocution 
TONE, aaa ae oe Hanging Utah 3, poctachcctoatnes Hanging 
RSRTISAS 6. cca. wee Hanging or shooting 
ESEONTUCKY: “o.. 55... Electrocution Vermont (oc. Electrocution 
MOWUISIENA, oo 5.5... 65 Electrocution Virginia fase eee Electrocution 
PLATO Ms scr atieees Ga No death penalty Washington ....... Hanging 
VERE VUATLCL ays sieves ss Hanging West Virginia ...... Electrocution 
Massachusetts ..... Electrocution Wisconsin eee No death penalty 
Michigan .......... No death penalty Wyoming eee Lethal gas 
Minnesota ......... No death penalty U.S. (Fed. Gov't.) .. (2) 
Mississippi ..°..... Electrocution Alaska ww. 2itnac. sane Hanging 
Missouri ..... Fe holes Lethal gas American Samoa ... Hanging 
Montana .......... Hanging Canal Zone ........ Hanging 
Nebraska =: .:....... Electrocution Guam yc. pont Get Hanging 
Wevadaer suas: Lethal gas Hawallyy os pec ae Hanging 
New Hampshire .... Hanging Puerto Rico ........ No death penalty 
New Jersey ........ Electrocution Virgin Islands ..... Hanging 


SSS eee ee ot ees SNE eee 


1 Method shall be that used by state in which sentence is imposed. If state does not have death 
yudae shall prescribe method for carrying out death sentence. 2 Law passed in 1951 Sronides that eet hentai 


y electrocution until lethal-gas chamber is available. NOTE: Method shown with each state is maximum penalt: 
for murder and certain other crimes. In most states having capit. é Les a 
Bentence shall be death or life imprisonment. a papivel piniahmnent, jury) ot (edge Spe. ae 


lati + Thi ke 
he FSi points a yad that ty peat ag 2 Ef 
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md previous years.) 


Males Per cent Temales _— Per cent Total 


3 Criminal homicide: 


Murder & nonnegligent manslaughter......... 1,045 Fi | 243 a2 1,288 ri 
Manslaughter by negligence........... ee $07 a 54 ©) 961 al 
BOUDOER Hoc. Secs den panes battens imawrc ad 6,277 £ 277 2: 6,554 bya 
PATIL LEAS: [hy SSI Rat See il 9,829 1.0 2,053 17 11,882 11 
Ta SL ee ae aces 41,542 4.2 3,997 3.3 45,539 41 
Burglaty—breaking or entering................ 22,196 2.2 548 5 22,744 2.0 > 
UL) SEU SRS a 34,330 3.5 5,541 46 39,871 3.6 
OU) SC es ae 11,725 12 271 v2 11,996 it 
Embezzlement & fraud..................00000- 5,554 6 951 38 6,505 6 
Stolen property; buying, receiving, etc........... 1,619 F 4 148 ne 1,767 2 
_ Forgery & counterfeiting. ..................... 3,353 3 616 He) 3,969 4 
RRM ed IC On oe Civic osedeccccuescces 2,051 ae ie ae oe Be, Fas 2,051 m 
Prostitution & commercialized vice............. 2,956 3 9,482 7.9 12,438 ll 
MENT HESOKIONONSOS Fo 5 cic coc. at'aasc a's esses 7,792 8 2,266 19 10,058 z:) 
MARV ERICCORUD JAWS 5 <5.00 0 vcccocx car coecsnes sees 2,638 3 465 A 3,103 3 
_ Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc.............. 7,568 8 471 4 8,039 if 
Offenses against femily & children.............. 9,866 1.0 1,162 1.0 11,028 1.0 
(| TS pee a eee 12,970 13 3,247 At 16,217 15 
_ Driving while intoxicated...................... 39,535 4.0 1,724 14 41,259 3.7 
MEUISOPGGHY CONGUCE: <5... ok ecco eecbeccesese 105,609 10.6 19,660 16.4 125,269 11.2 
BUMIURMU NESS Tac gd oe Cowes es Soh enieneseescas 468,113 47.2 37,910 31.7 506,023 45.5 
NBER AMO giels fea tac n 5 6s cec Ve sue see Seve edveces 38,992 3.9 6,735 5.6 45,727 4.1 
RAINE FS eG awe Sic p cee S} ceil én echoes ces ees 24,494 2.5 2,244 1.9 26,738 2.4 
CMESMBIDI eS E PES Sco acc eee oe eee oddew avis 39,449 4.0. 4,901 4.1 44,350 4.0 
MMGOMGH ONENSCS.. 5... 6s sedhs ws sstceeces ss $0,260 9.1 15,039 12.5 105,299 9.5 
MUPEMESARRES US 19D 20 cc vandiwials pce eaiesses 990,670 100.0 120,005 100.0 1,110,675 100.0 ° 
* Less than 1/10 of 1 per cent. 
Arrests by Age Groups, 1952 
Age Arrests | Age Arrests | Age Arrests | Age Arrests | Age Arreats 
Under 15..... 33,612 heer es 21,095 +d Seka ed 26,698 30-34..... 139,548 50 & over... 195,529 
Toa oe 13,686 1 eee coer 21,048 Date Ana, 27,347 Bongo na ae 137,531 Not known.. ‘1,544 
Tie Ree 18,196 20 ae eres 19,361 2 GA 30,272 40-44..... 126,864 TOTAL <i 1,110,675 
) Beate Oe 20,634 Qhiteette es 25,163 25-29...... 144,264 45-49..... 108,283 
Estimated Number of Major Crimes in the U. S., 1946-52 
Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Crime 1946 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter....... 8,442 7,620 6,990 7,020 6,820 7,210 
Manslaughter by negligence.............6.4- 4,701 5,390 4,880 5,330 5,510 5,650 
RAPS dy oe Ca Nes Mice laa wubb de bes 12,117 16,180 16,380 16,580 16,800 17,240 
WROD ED etsy sie ok ars) e ory dsc zie t maps ie-ajale eres 62,782 54,990 59,120 53,230 §2,990 58,140 
Aggravated assault.............-.eeev ee eeee 67,512 77,310 78,860 80,950 78,640 87,930 
Burglary—breaking or entering.............. 357,991 377,640 409,400 411,980 407,130 442,760 
Larceny—theft. 2.0... cece eee eect cree ee ens 941,738 978,000 1,024,520 1,044,160 1,118,210 1,202,270 
NURIA OU UCC A Ad wiles cajtiedicl «lege ninyy valves 229,920 169,540 163,140 170,780 196,960 215,310 


1,685,203 1,686,670 1,763,290 + —‘1, 790,030 1,882,160 2,036,510 
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: Motor Vehicle Laws as of 1953 


Source: American Automobile Association. 


Date new Driving license Per Safety Certifi- 
license Mini- Gaso- cent respon- cate of 
Speed plates Re- mum line sales Period sibility title ‘ 
State limit? can be used quired age tax tax of stay? law __ required 
Alabama............ 60 F Oct. 1 yes 16 $.06 1 Reciprocal yes no 
WATIZONG;  -s 00 06 - 60 B Dec. 1 yes 18 .05 2 (O) yes yes 
AFKANSaS. .2..s.- +s 60 Jan. 1 yes 18 065 2 30 days yes yes 
California........... 55 pf Jans I yes 16 .06 3 ¢) yes yes 
(010) (0) ¢:\¢ (0 60 On issue yes 16 .06 2 Reciprocal yes yes 
Connecticut......... 45 J Feb. 15 yes 16 .04 26 Reciprocal yes no 
Delaware........... 50 C (@) yes 16 .05 ae Reciprocal yes yes 
GE ercsisisiec slane ee 25 K Mar. 1 yes 16 05 2 Reciprocal yes yes 
HOM Gaeec sc. cc ecn> 60pfD Jan. 5 yes 16 07 eae Reciprocal yes yes 
Georgia......... Buse 55 Jan. 1 yes 16 .06 3 30 days yes no 
Wdahbyee oo... sacs A Dec. 15 yes 16 06 “as Reciprocal yes yes 
MUnGIs. oo... ae A On issue yes 15 05 2 Reciprocal yes yes 
Indiana......... te 6518 Jan. 2 yes 16 .04 at 60 days yes yes 
Eo ‘A A Dec. 1 yes 16 .04 2 Reciprocal yes no 
Kansas......... as A Jan. 1 yes 16 .05 2 (4) yes yes 
Kentucky........... 60 D Dec. 29 yes 16 07 33 Reciprocal yes (5 
Pouislana.. oc ..0555. 60 Jan. 1 yes 15 .07 2 Reciprocal yes yes 
Maine........ es 45 Dec. 25 yes 15 .06 2 Reciprocal yes noj 
Maryland....... eS 50E Mar, 1 yes 16 05 2 90 days yes yes 
Massachusetts 40pfA Jan 1 yes 16 .043 ® Reciprocal:® @) no 
Michigan........... A On Issue yes 16 045 3 90 days yes yes 
Minnesota 60 pfD Nov. 1 yes 15 .05 ane 90 days yes no 
Mississippi.......... 60 Nov. 1 yes 17 .07 2 (3) no no 
IMISSOUN, ie «cata.» A On issue yes 16 .03 2 Reciprocal yes yes 
AS Jan. 1 yes 15 .06 uae 30 days!214 yes yes 
60 F Janz 1 yes 16 05 rae (2 18) yes yes 
A Dec. 1 yes 16 .055 eae No limit yes yes 
New Hampshire..... 50 Mar. 1 yes 16 .05 ae Reciprocal yes no 
New Jersey......... 50 K Mar. 1 yes 17 .03 Soe Reciprocal yesi9 yes 
New Mexico......... 601 Dec. 15 yes 16 .06 2 (2) yes yes 
New York........... 502! Jan. 1 yes 18 .04 ae Reciprocal yes no 
North Carolina...... 55 Dec. 1 yes 16 07 316 Reciprocal yes yes 
North Dakota........ 50 G On issue yes 16 .05 2 Reciprocal22 yes yes 
hit) “Sak 50 pf Mar. 1 yes 16 04 3 Reciprocal yes yes 
Oklahoma........... 651 On issue yes 16 065 2 60 days!” yes yes 
MORON Gries cons cic 55 On issue yes 16 .06 Sine Reciprocal yes yes 
Pennsylvania........ 50 Mar, 15 yes 18 05 Sar Reciprocal yes yes 
Rhode Island........ 50H Mar. 1 yes 16 .04 2 Reciprocal yes no 
South Carolina...... 55 Sept. 15 yes 14 .07 3 90 days yes no 
South Dakota....... 60 F Jan. 1 (4) 15 05 2 90 days yes yes 
Tennessee.......... A Mar. 1 yes 16 .07 2 30 days yes yes 
MOXAS Wteicc-. ss. 601 Feb. 1 yes 16 .04 11 Reciprocal yes yes 
Uo GoSeM Sane 60 F Dec. 15 yes 16 05 2 Reciprocal yes yes 
Warmontre ss. oss 5024 Mar, 1 yes 18 .05 oe Reciprocal yes no 
Virginia.........,... §525 Mar. 15 yes 15 .06 ed 6 months yes yes 
Washington......... 50 Nov. 15 yes 16 .065 3 Reciprocal yes yes 
West Virginia........ 55 June 20 yes 16 .05 AO 90 days yes yes 
WNISCONSIN het s/.0i4.0r0%sc« 651 On issue yes 16 .04 ane Reciprocal yes yes 
Wyoming........... 60 pf Dec. 1 yes 15 .05 2 90 days yes yes 


EE ee ee ee ne ee eee ee ee 

1 A—reasonable and proper; B—lower speed at night and on old highways; C—55 mph on 4-lane highways; D—50 
mph pf at night; E—55 mph on dual-lane highways; F—50 mph at night; G—60 mph where marked; H—45 mph 
at night; I—55 mph at night; J—parkways to 55 mph where marked; K—unless otherwise marked; pf—prima facie 
limit. 2 Applies to nonresidents. The term “reciprocal” means that the state will extend to a nonresident the identi- 
cal eneeee granted by his home state to nonresident motorists. In some states, visitors must register within a 
specified time, In most states, persons who intend to reside permanently must buy new plates and secure new driv- 
ing license at once, or within a limited time. Acquisition of employment or placing children in public school is often 
considered intention to reside permanently. # Registry tax on first registration in state. ‘4 Visitor’s permit required 
after 10 days. 5 Daytime; 55 mph at night. 6 Use tax on new cars, registration of used cars. 7 Three months 
before current registration expires. # Bill of sale must be filed. 9% Excise tax. ™ Public liability insurance required 
after 30 days. "State has compulsory insurance. 1 Visitors must register immediately. 1 Until home-state license 
plates expire. ™ Extension granted. 1 Nebraska operator’s license required in 30 days. $15 maximum. 1 Vis- 
tors must register within 15 days. 14 For automobiles; busses 55 mph; large trucks 45. ™ Called 1952 “‘Security- 
Responsibility Law.”’ % As of July 1, 1953, nonresident car must bear valid registration plates of place of residence 
of owner. % 1953 law makes it traffic offense to drive unreasonably slowly. ™ As to commercial trucks, by agree- 
Ment with other states. % Driver's permit required after Jan. 1, 1954. ™ Uniess otherwise posted, trucks and busses 
45 mph. ™ Passenger vehloles; trucks 45 mph. 


Gs of Sept. 30, 1952) 


Source: Edttot & Publisher. 


Morning papers 


2 State & circulation 
aD aan eS io. ee 3 172,749 
WICTEL (0) ge a Se pee aie a 4 97,886 
[AISI ak a ee 5 135,592 
California........ Rt eee 23 ~—-:1,432,760 
Colorado.......... a ckaie ss 5-4 3 166,553 
CUAL 1 16 ie ac le 6 164,661 
OE a re 1 23,945 
Tol 2 Se, aa rae 2 327,035 
IOHUC Re che sees ben 11 603,343 
OES gM ee a eee ee 5 323,868 
SOL Se 4 60,128 
Luo GR a 9 1,402,001 
OLA nhs 2 13 430,434 
UE ene 4 302,036 
AARP oe sie cocicch «sie ves 4 182,176 
RSURHCRY Pett are waivieisicis o's <0 ¥ o's 8 284,570 
SUS ot Ae Se a 5 287,038 
aT Oy ease eee 5 173,237 
CULT 1 Ls eas sa aa a 4 207,743 
Massachusetts................. 7 1,075,029 
OOS) Ciro 2 488,829 
LST CEA LE Gee ea 4 339,970 
CUS SUN ee, Sale e ee 5 65,902 
RS eRe ea oan (ae 8 752,275 
WOULD Ee, ae ae 5 89,084 
BEOOTASRR sien o. cule cisas cede 3 167,278 
JEL 6 220 oa 3 21,004 
New Hampshire............... 1 23,160 
IREWSIGISOV nn cae asec wes 6 329,187 
BIBWIEMERICD.<<- 0 © aire eo a * 1 31,308 
OEIOD fo) Te nee ea 24 4,710,056 
NortheCarOliNta =e © pint soe sss > 8 460,543 
INGKineDaKOla.4 2.2, s<ecet sss 3) 55,396 
ELD SS a ee 8 764,114 
MAK GBH Rete os ose yan. eee 9 287,534 
PHCUOMERS TE coro Lat wwnviess.s +» 4 252,833 
Pennsyivaniaw, oso ve. ests. oc s's 28 1,369,839 
Rhode Isiand..............-.-. 1 46,023 
South Carolina... ............6 8 276,365 
South:Dakota. oo. 50. c cease 1 2,689 
LGU CSS. Se ie 8 465,857 
ORAS SERENA ccc ove.s.cia adie siaz'e 24 ~—«:1,013,648 
JE) te Ss Bed SRS Area ee 1 91,651 
OMIM steed are siafeislsisiejoicinievia'ge © 2 47,122 
Min QIM a concisic. 25 ieee nies 10 353,057 
Washington 2x 6 298,200 
WESUIVIFOUMSY cles Gace cece ss vs,c 9 241,738 
MISEON CIM natin ey an. cec se see's 3 231,025 
WVORHH sch. s- f02 bX sess Sues 6 31,256 
ORAM aur A Secle cies 5 aareie 327 = 21,159,527 
motatUos.,00t.1,195h. 3. ..0.. 319 21,222,525 
Total U. S., Oct. 1, 1950........ 322 21,266,126 
Total U.S., Oct. 1, 1949......:. 329 21,004,650 
Total U. S., Oct. 1, 1948........ 328 21,081,905 
Motay Us S.,-Octrl; 1947.5. 500%. 328 20,762,317 
Total U. S., Oct. 1, 1946........ 334 20,545,908 
Tota USz) Oct 11945) 253... 330 19,239,913 
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Evening papers Total M & E 
& circulation & circulation 
15 391,821 18 564,570 
) 97,269 13 194,955 
29 208,513 34 344,105 
100 =. 2,534,211 123 3,966,971 
23 358,103 26 524,656 
20 499,849 26 664,510 
i 63,827 2 87,772 
3 501,735 5 828,770 
28 444,142 39 1,647,485 
24 468,529 29 792,397 
ll 71,519 15 131,647 
78 2,261,288 87 3,663,289 
77 1,098,116 90 1,528,550 
40 626,219 44 928,255 
52 484,177 56 666,353 
25 394,345 33 678,915 
17 395,016 22 682,054 
6 74,553 11 247,790 
8 488,803 12 696,546 
45 1,480,313 52 2,555,342 
52 1,764,037 54 2,252,866 
26 639,227 30 979,197 
15 169,209 20 235,111 
50 1,046,152 58 1,798,427 
13 66,077 18 155,161 
17 277,342 20 444,620 
6 38,298 9 59,302 
9 86,848 10 110,008 
21 853,495 27 1,182,682 
14 97,052 15 128,360 
71 3,576,581 95 8,286,637 
38 467,988 46 928,531 
9 88,778 12 144,174 
90 2,484,407 98 3,248,521 
44 406,013 §3 693,547 
17 341,339 21 594,172 
102 2,672,146 130 4,041,985 
6 231,095 7 277,118 
9 133,147 17 409,512 
11 148,951 12 151,640 
22 486,627 30 962,484 
91 1,517,586 115 2,531,234 
4 137,898 5 229,549 
8 43,381 10 90,503 
23 392,138 33 745,195 
19 574,285 25 872,485 
21 263,685 30 505,423 
36 801,874 39 1,032,899 
4 33,084 10 64,340 
1,459 32,791,088 1,786 53,950,615 
1,454 32,795,413 1,773 54,017,938 
1,450 32,562,946 1,772 53,829,072 
1,451 31,840,901 1,780 52,845,551 
1,453 31,203,392 1,781 52,285,297 
1,441 30,910,959 1,769 51,673,276 
1,429 30,381,597 1,763 50,927,505 
1,419 29,144,275 |. 1,749 48,384,188 
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glish Language Daily and Sunday U. S. Newspapers 


Sunday papers — 
circulation 
13 492,429 
4 140,024 
9 285,027 
24 3,382,086 
8 594,465 | 
6 418,971. 
1 19,977 
3 763,290 
23 877,048 
10 720,546 
5 93,040 - 
17s 3,376,801 
19 894,557 
7 793,851 
14 453,831 
15 506,475 
11 578,398 
3 179,467 - 
3 657,074 
10 ~—-:1,764,516 
12 2,008,566 
5 —859,299- 
9 154,701 
11 ‘1,357,018 
10 141,030 
5 327,632 
2 30,258 
1 31,981 
9 690,243 
i 89,638 
21 10,023,056 
15 606,260 
2 81,418 
18 =: 1,983,631 
42 653,895 
7 §67,752 
15 =: 3,306,152 
2 182,247 
6 297,494 
6 106,646 
12 769,990 
78 2,178,651 
4 224,092 
1 12,620 
13 519,194 
9 792,287 
9 391,101 
5 802,451 
3 28,960 
545 46,210,136 
543 46,279,358 
549 46,582,348 
546 46,398,968 
530 46,308,081 
511 45,151,319 
497 43,665,364 
485 39,860,036 
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Leading Daily U. S. Newspapers 
Source: Audit Bureau of Circulations: Publishers’ Statements for 6-mo. perlod ending Mar. 31, 1953. 
(NOTE: Where two or more newspapers are Iisted under a city, the order Is according to size of total dally 


Net Paid Circulation 
City and newspaper Morning! Evening! Sunday 
PERSE GON IOURNALS: wants eancot he cewaedecas coxa atest sUMRitcame lke “ane caree 150,318 157,865 
Albany (N.Y): TIMES-UNION,o02 ooo rr so208 | en 114439 
Atlanta: CONSTITUTION (M); JOURNAL (E); JOURNAL & CONSTITUTION (S) 173,591 248,115 474,555 
SPREAD SNIU MEA cera aia aie stats acieiabe viva kis oe oe ain 40 soins wll wiv ojaceie bulnle « 176,8172 202,4732 312,440 
PRILOSEC) PEA NIERICGAN (S)ennu cc csccstcnecne des cseaaeerscecgyernsion] eversen 220,3942 322,207 
‘Birmingham: POST-HERALD (M); NEWS (E & S).......... 2. e cece eee ee eees 82,129 173,852 211,693 
Boston: RECORD (M); AMERICAN (E); ADVERTISER (S).............2222 0008 363,448? 176,386? 569,561 
PE RAUUAC UNG) TTRAVELER: CE) cincsis sess cs ncscovceccseaedeeneuene spins 127,179? 207,546? 261,196 
SPARS CRS RLU eee aleve lo, c gv et'e Gia 4 c)ejucaca.c,n.0)v N's swid.n-a «con elplciolale meters 281,15997 |" “oe 239,191 
anaes ooo), fica cia aie fa tse s\crvis the soos ese cup owaw ete sinigalys 123,5202 157,5632 396,039 
PUREE ESGLENU ER MONLLORs ccsscccece: sand scnsecs vaeesseecvossavapes|  smceiws 180,074 | cae 
SMELLY SME ore cis 's ca vecscde cntevinrces cicvvetcvcnesveeatnes~ wets nee 290,388|| awe 
BRTERTOTEN TE CEC SHOP nicl sic oa, cc 0's 3s + ele mardssvarni4.s aeisle'g cieie he's ate ee apiawie 147,667" seaceee 293,553 
SUELO TEC PPO SERVER tiaichoy «cca osc vewsaebneussaeseeter ce enpwes s 131,820" 71> Pn aeeeee 140,862 
Chicago: TRIBUNE 501,858. uli ascs cca 1,493,419 
SN REE RIE cic «oss icisiare «ape eigia'siace «udmeieie.v'e'e'sials vince Soteteaiareinge’e (PU ae cecal 560,8687 -] > Scene 
EP IRML TIT CMOS Ctr cc ¢ sialeiensia,¥ vance vie ¥ieseiiloe o aaselaion ow was wow caiyels 543,34823] oe. 600,954 
SEI MERTON NING TE Aol f i dsrei vise. csavaingneeasiagatcccte esephpeaell - Osisaa ae 508,2432 845,887 
Cincinnati: ENQUIRER 186,796;.|% eee ee 276,157 
es cdi ea jens saye wb ues cawceves*inenawepesll, Mate eKes 158,507 |) ssa 
A OREN rat. otitis re cnaisa away aveis cigars seSasamkemeccl yew cees 151,296 Tf) Jones 
ERENT NOR G ccis Oi saree ot os tens beat ney neces eoanmenee |” dese way 310,858 | eee 
SUE MELEA EE ROE MeCN orcs cig yiojos « a. 6.0:s use s.tne 00 de neaivn cin Bb acaimee ipo 285,540: If causeasts 508,273 
eer Noe cists disiooieras ccs ev acta meg ects aces needeemsvcuers|)  spianate 142,258 7) ee 
SRPMS MMLC ALG HESSEN 3 es, dh eig.ofese, vss ays w enue ecevsina Wiis" ware ole deel ieig oy eeerenee | rere aie 160,979 224,974 
Ee TS ioc wee antics » nee san cuninaiean ren alle ceeeken 97,138 117,540 
er EE CEE tT ae sien ss sis udie vv scene gaiticemanvelne #6 v¥lbelsaleivsvemies 181,750 doh iaeecten 191,066 
OM TARIOVINY 2.52 1s aii ns i Aes] Fle 148,260 151,017 
MTS PRIN EY SMR ic sie, creeiicce aie tides genosbieipeleie's Vielauereced gaeaea AME OT) elem 136,799 161,910 
ee SMTP EE 8 0s csniisveicatute ssn:poipine 9 4.6 vagtow. cuit teem oncmal! Ue eesre eed 222,005 352,285 
ICEL TR LUM EVR CS re asa victe a vn crosw/cieckinreigia w acing Mirela wisiaaleeRioe Ine TAS, 173 Mee eee 155,008 
MeseMomes. REGISTER (M & S); TRIBUNE (E)........cccccccecscccemevceses 227,375 145,869 527,450 
SSD TEE 0s. cs vyunus vawe cca o.ocoedepdanteaevceeseeseell xhusene 450,054 552,238 
eA SEMEN Cinco ooh ces couse contocdnes trek iamtee sll Rotate 402,888 548,522 
SN ISOS. oy cng bic SOBRE eel rae oe Dae 394,302) 1 antes 438,685 
DORMANT MMS PARE TEL EGRAIG oieiaia ks s/s ise s.0era.ne cictevs v Fea'ene coven cee see aher 116,478 126,064 223,444 
SERUM DINBECIICIU SACRE SOAS ciniearet ot roma cae Sie cae 8ie-s 40 Sera eckp MORIA a aes eee 108,639. | Skuse 
SOULE Si sierahesiccy as aes SoS pss tarda SG ainvan cov.nva Me ceemoee onl ace 105,768" || ~eeeaee 
ete MMR EI BU eis fhic ticle eg taste ovAaiels BUda voce Geis avn te ERGs 16,981 9 Weencwas 123,095 
SMI MMCIOR NER ED CRN ENS SLAY nati 5 'o5-oier shoo es6 'Ss.eSG sp Condo Wels. vee eR OR EINE. uetmrenn 180,964] sicceures 
BSED ESCAPE Rie tray wee Bs pease ale'e, (ci6Tale-o\e'% cih Wiese vivie.ave aedcnien a alot pealeletauvice 46,504 "| Soo sose 63,482 
SCM MMEMENS LILLE MNT srtta Seth sie'e sis:cinroeve.nin ech nigiav ovate sotest ee oebice can eealinel meneee 188,412 210,448 
eR TR Giclee Sie tibiae «sistovoe ss Vidyen tvs xp ehioneeinneene eet 184,461" | Sines 201,320 
MEERUT ec at Teta a Ioisrois cicbsids 68 iis 0 ies Uelv swe dias’ Chew seccsitomedtasl Meoetks 128,303 sls< vxcerehtere 
SEL MEENOMSEMSS UA KUTERIC Metreis 10/23 Rk gc aks 2 Gna eoma’e v Seana cao. si nee eens 198,476. ||. akeenees 292,025 
MMM HC ee Atos biG iy cele'sieic a Uiald oe deine dicen vn'e'a.gsniten dopatieat Gol tee tna 160,588 | ...eees 
Pa MeUIIMIBECURAI PULMES@UNION. ccc scecoidss sere cocieileseciviemanconkgeewebe 135/590" ||" oe see 146,347 
Kansas City (Mo.): STAR (E & S); TIMES (M)............ccccceccuecceesens 342,062 349,691 369,963 
PGR IGRCHONE: ONE WOTSEN TUNEL: sveievs/s'ciec, cise aweeee cecuresesoeeeivetcwcivte Jncecnte 105,741 109,318 
MIMIGMILOCRECADRSTOAZE TT Eivc icivsicmanh.cecnales soccetcea sgetrene cnceseuece 95/496s. Pe ee cee 105,497 
Long Beach (Calif.): INDEPENDENT PRESS-TELEGRAM..............--00ece0e 45,081 99,673 127,146 
IMMER CLUS OMTIIE GUE tats de rctan Lats cosa oleae tints caves EERE eee hie AOA O74 eer 789,923 
(OE HFA © 5 son aie CRIA Gea ae, A es OS ee RE oe 326/963) oie a eere 708,711 
MURMUR SMEX PRESS Ha. occ sa cox Mews Seats ws wots ke De erat teks oe Se 296,4442:| ° Sateces 
SUELO Geta ato dae DONE ERE eee Pe EE pO De SALT EN ot oo 224, A382) SoSeieeet 
EUEMLOCMILE VES HEAT NOG I as oie hs ain: o a Slo edb M GN Tc ROTOR IC aR Sere eae ane 188,4532 207,054 
Louisville: COURIER-JOURNAL (M & S); TIMES (E).............ceeeeeeceeeee 205,689 171,973 303,238 
Memphis: COMMERCIAL APPEAL (M & S); PRESS-SCIMITAR (E)............ 199,214 129,705 250,862 
MU GINEMBERALD Meme «chalets vaes sag saveebracce tenet NER Rinaae ome 23,1910 | eye 274,125 
1 Unless otherwise indicated, figure 18 an average of the Monday-through-Saturday circulation. 2 e is an 
a a 0 
; ores. pete me dear through: “Friday circulation; 1.e., Saturday circulation, If any, has not been sod in nine 


ee eS en ee 


Pee Ce Oe ee Pe Sem OS bw MEW ne hte helene bh Rts td 655-5 4 ureisle ee ee 
CO rs 
CO re a 


AESSAWCT OEM PORE ETE OO Ewe DTN b NS cee ese 


hineapats: STAR & TRIBUNE (M & 8) 


Semebet TENE EAN wr Sak OE, ee RE ACR, ete 
ne eT TES ©. aaa ee ee ine A TIONG aaa te de her 
New iE aaa eee 
O10 US, tle. SR cs ga ra aE 


I a he er Saal cia. not env dens vas 0 


BROOKLYN EAGLE 
WALL STREEF JOURNAL (Eastern Edition).................-eceeeegeeeeeces 
7 i SES) TES Te a aa aA sei a a ee i re 
UE EL CASS ae ea Se a a ac mE emit a 
Norfolk: VIRGINIAN-PILOT (M & S); LEDGER-DISPATCH (E)...............-. 
MEET RIGUNE cir ote ies oe nas adine. det Soleo ces poe 
Oklahoma City: OKLAHOMAN (M & S); TIMES (E)........-..-.. cee ceee cues 
SEE IRSSIERALD Oe t eer ere oe | eee ere 
MCI TMEBULEE TING ecient ah tt Mian odd eet y ota bas 63 sac eoine 
NE Gee a ae ee Seg ae re Re A 


PipenieecREPUDLIG CM. &2S)* GAZETTE (E)i suc evissscccrseestiesccareatears 
POR Eon eg Ate brarcroe carci sel’ vale: uab.10-1.9/ wad rast asa * * 

DA EELS gee acc orare big mere Sisto Ua ou Goede HRN LOR SAN 3809 aale 

OU ESTEE feo SLEPT Fp ei ai ee ee 
Portland (Maine): PRESS-HERALD (M); EXPRESS (E); TELEGRAM (S)......... 
OTUMERIED = LIREGONIAN coos oc.cciceueUids aaicadinganeueete sce sees pee: Nes 

TU Poke 2 te ya ae DS A EAS nel See ae ee 
IID GAPS RU LC ENN cl. ccs ccceise mieteoals orejcinidae vs te viewrs wvie# oloere 

NE Re ty fo, Rade ari FE ct ret ois elacaty odie. oid oye 0 os 9 vee Bs eamre 6 
Raleigiit(N'G.)="NEWS: &: OBSERVER. <. 2... ose. cs gn ccegcege sess ves seeerees 
Richmond (Va.): TIMES-DISPATCH (M & S); NEWS-LEADER (E).............. 
Rochester (N. Y.): DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE (M & S); TIMES-UNION (E).... 
EEO SEP OT AT GH one seis iu ci arecieiee > eae, vckeielan  vlgeSe s tec ate 4 

SERIE eer OGRA Interne ok, aee ten kcicsw cane niegeasraiing stones eee cegte 
St. Paul: DISPATCH (£); PIONEER PRESS (M & S)...........-...0e eee eee 
SMMC STURT RUIN coe c te nine aac coe oink onde eng 3h tguieswoaisaenw Cerys 
ROM EMNAMC RES Ete eee as acs hac nbcn cae se sip ciais ged vices tadaphawe 


MMR ETEN ere ee Rod Ave. Cela le's vic s eiaraivew peleee saga a b:08 wsis's s'gisinw re 
San Francisco: EXAMINER 


MPR ETEIGENOER foc cop alia ihda pe eunuys MuakuleYbaly xeregess ioees 
SOMBIE LUNG) oP RI BUN Cicgnjagind gieelecict ooh fos oo dps Sale Dnleagaiea peter 
Spokane (Wash.): SPOKESMAN-REVIEW... 2.0.0... cece eee eee ee eee eee 
Syracuse (N. Y.): HERALD-JOURNAL (E); HERALD-AMERICAN (S)............ 

Peepeaitaeey TIA TULSA RED 5 ere ate taser acon ajaicterle he aikin-ct ate sia arti che ciege Widinicie evita oF oa eigie~ 
SMR PRE a) aT RETO I Ege yt ckey cde latt a aeyo kee (te sia/s olphe ja Sis is oar eja/eiafalais/aiais'© « onheseye 
UES ENID ESAS Teeter Ss eee AS fo oanar ac wh Zac oss oie haa!o,wxe/ 9 ode erolole bard old'oleia. eet yoke (oie = 0 ae 
Tulsa (OkKla.): WORLD (M & S); TRIBUNE (E),..,...,eecenegeseceeeeteseneee 
Washington (Ds€.): TIMES HERALD i lic ce cee enc cece te rcdnessercceceis oo 

EVENING STAR; SUNDAY STAR. .......0200. 00. ccc ceeeeae nce ecee cee eesees 


Wichita €Kans.): BEACON i... 0... csc cence cee cohen eteneesceoateesernsegess 
Worcester (Mass.): TELEGRAM (M & S); GAZETTE (E).....-----:se seen neces 
Youngstown (Ohio): VINDICATOR & TELEGRAM aM 


“Morning! 


2,114,1892 


864,1492 


98,715 
153,479 
133,415 


45,767 
115,926 
124,453 
114,506 


83,871 


81,798 
262,80323 


Evening! 


679,4132 
556,578 


184,199 
111,005 
117,417 
704,3062 


31,912 
188,2402 
145,255 


100,255 
115,465 
402,5962 


eeteege 


129,329 
100,7852 


141,5623 
116,688? 
214,3772 


191,499 
70,481 


103,058 
101,738 
94,765 


1,182,015 
303,707 
585,725 
209,791 
161,164 
283,483 
286,542 
110,840 
203,618 
257,099 
258,372 
688,464 

1,170,805 


492,383 


serrate 


179,179 
124,080 
175,976 
169,239 
472,559 
365,230 
168,746 
175,253 
137,821 
115,599 
141,488 
528,100 
262,215 


rates 


247, 609 
263,584 
108,630 
142,330 
223,137 
102,195 
132,487 
170,755 
143,831 
304,840 
274,014 
208,243 
135,875 
103,717 
136,929 


The Leading Magazines of the United States 


Source: Audit Bureau of Circulations: Publishers’ Statements for period ending June 30, 1953. ~ 


Magazine or Magazine group Circulation* 
American Comics Group ...... 2,880,171 
mAmerican Home :............. 3,103,771 
_ American Legion Magazine ... 2,817,750 
'American Magazine .......... 2,614,150 
Archei Comic Group ......... 3,312,461 
Better Homes & Gardens ...... 3,779,359 
* Collier’s, The National Weekly 3,171,910 
BISOUOUMC LUN. ccs swe ese 2,818,003 
OsIMOPOMtAN 6.6.2 ee ee wee 1,703,177 
Dell Modern Group .......... 2,706,702 
inknyrab bb (0) bite (a 8,535,164t 

Fawcett Comics Group ....... 8,623,7411 


Fawcett True Confessions, Mo 
tion Picture and Television 


NUDE a COC 5) cae 2,552,127 
Good Housekeeping .......... 3,412,955 
Harvey Comics Group ........ 4,676,374 
Hillman Women’s Group ..... 1,003,306 
PGMS MOU Si cs ois ke ee oe 2,335,625 
Ideal Women’s Group ........ 1,201,051 
Ladies’ Home Journal ........ 5,027,082 
Levy Gleason Comic Group .... 1,860,616 
HOLD "ald ogni 5,474,080 
RTS soe 3,405,345 
McCall’s Magazine ........... 4,525,060 
Macfadden Men’s Group ...... 1,384,883 


Magazine or Magazine group Circulation* 
Marvel Comic Group .......... 11,004,789 
Modern: Screen 5) .c). vg «sie wk eae 1,278,651 
National Comics Group ....... 7,193,478 
National Geographic Magazine . 2,132,231 
Parents’ Magazine ............ 1,462,064 
Pathinder! — es... ee ea eee 1,231,180 
PHOtOplay "Se... eases os o> Bee 1,434,176 
Popular Mechanics Magazine .. 1,350,014 
Popular Science Monthly ...... 1,294,285 
Quality Comic Group ......... 1,866,056 
QUICK «s/o. iy pos Pag OSs oa eee 1,318,150 
Reader’s) Digest’; .3.% ss. g2aoee 7 
Redbook Magazine ............ 2,027,025 
Saturday Evening Post ........ 4,583,064 
Standard Comics Group ....... 2,850,333 
Thrilling Fiction Group ....... 1,035,323 
Time... Sree Sete te 1,760,312 
Today's Woman’ =, --.,/..0.-=eee 1,161,667 
True “9: 368s) e8 eee 1,739,088 
True Confessions) -\.-. 047m 1,620,329 
True StOLly sco os cere cts meee 2,398,245 
True Story Women’s Group .... 6,065,962 
‘Woman's Day -ei.\ seth aie 3,690,750 
Woman's Home Companion .... 4,442,238 
Workhasket) }..<.. .).- 2c =. eines 1,633,680 
Young Romance Group ....... 1,864,936 


* Net paid circulation. + The publisher's figure is about 10,500,000, since the magazine does not take advertising, 
A.B.C©, does not publish the circulation. tFor period ending June 30, 1952. NOTE: This table does not include 


farm magazines, 


Radio Stations and Networks 


Source: National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters. 


Major networks 


ABC—American Broadcasting Company .. 
CBS—Columbia Broadcasting System 
MBS—Mutual Broadcasting System 

NBC—National Broadcasting Company ... 


Standard Broadcast stations (Jan. 1, 1953) 


No. of stations* (Apr. 1, 1953) 


Standard Broadcast 
Television 


Owned and 
operated Affiliated 
5 349 
hated 6 212 
ethane 0 568 
5 202 
Permits for 
Operating construction Total 
2,424 133 2,557 
164} 255 419 
607t 22 628 


* Including territories and possessions. + Includes 101 licensed and 63 CP’s o eratl D - 
thority. + Includes 33 CP's operating on special temporary authority. » ng On, special “cont perayeas 


Birthstones 
Source: Jewelry Industry Council 
UROL? id « G0 0 a eee eee eee ae Garnet, . July ec tkiics ncn eae ae Ruby 
SIO LUE Me tenis sere «sit sth ade buste a's ie Amethyst) SAlgCUustueerns meee Peridot or Sardonyx 
March iii iic cass Aquamarine or Bloodstone September ..................... Sapphire 
NOT oS See ates oe REE ORR ae Re Diamondey October! seeene eee Opal or Tourmaline 
IMDS? oo3 GRR Re ek Le Emerald’) “November 93). 5.3) on see Topaz 
PUNE. vs. Pearl, Alexandrite or Moonstone December 


Patents 


A patent, in the most general sense, is 
& document issued by a government, con- 
ferring some special right or privilege. The 
term is now restricted mainly to patents 
for inventions; occasionally, land patents. 

The grant of a patent for an invention 
gives the inventor the privilege, for a lim- 
ited period of time, of excluding others 
from practicing a certain art or from mak- 
ing, using, or selling a certain article. How- 
ever, it does not give him the right to 
make, use, or sell his own invention if it 
is an improvement on some unexpired 
patent whose claims are infringed thereby. 

In the U. S., the law provides that a 
patent may be granted, for a term of 17 
years, to any person who has invented or 
discovered any new and useful art, ma- 
chine, manufacture, or composition of mat- 
ter, as well as any new and useful 
improvements thereof. A patent may also 
be granted to a person who has invented 
or discovered and asexually reproduced 
a@ new and distinct variety of plant (other 
than a tuber-propagated one) or has in- 
vented a new, original, and ornamental 
design for an article of manufacture. 

A patent is granted only upon a reg- 
ularly filed application, complete in all 
respects; upon payment of the fees; and 


upon determination that the disclosure is 
complete and that the invention is new 
and useful. The disclosure must be of such 
nature as to enable others to reproduce 
the invention. 

A complete application, which must be 
addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, 
Washington, D. C., consists of a petition, 
specification and claims, oath, drawing 
(whenever the nature of the case admits 
of it), and a filing fee of $30 for cases 
having 20 claims or less. An additional 
fee of $1 per claim is required for cases 
having more than 20 claims. The filing fee 
is not returned to the applicant if the 
patent is refused. If the patent is allowed, 
another fee of $30 (and $1 each for claims 
allowed in excess of 20) is required before 
the patent is issued. The fees for design 
patents vary. 

Applications are considered strictly in 
the order in which they are received. Pat- 
ents are not granted for printed matter, 
for methods of doing business, or for de- 
vices for which claims contrary to natural 
laws are made. Applications for a perpet- 
ual-motion machine have been made from 
time to time, but until a working model 
is presented that actually fulfills the 
claim, no patent will be issued. 


Trade-Marks 


A trade-mark may be defined as a word, 
letter, device, or symbol, as well as some 
combination of these, which is used in 
connection with merchandise and which 
points distinctly to the origin or owner- 
ship of the article to which it is applied. 


Certificates of registration of trade- 
marks are issued under the seal of the 
Patent Office and may be registered by the 
owner if he is engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce, since any federal juris- 
diction over trade-marks arises under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution. 
Trade-marks may be registered by foreign 
owners who comply with our law, as well 
as by citizens of foreign countries with 
which the U. S. has treaties relating to 
trade-marks. American citizens may regis- 
ter trade-marks in foreign countries by 


complying with the laws of those coun- 
tries. The right to registration and pro- 
tection of trade-marks in many foreign 
countries is guaranteed by treaties. 


General jurisdiction in trade-mark cases 
is given to the federal courts. Decisions 
of examiners on applications or opposi- 
tions are subject to appeal to the Com- 
missioner of Patents, and from him to the 
U. S. Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals. Before adopting a trade-mark, a 
person should make a search of prior 
marks in order to avoid infringing unwit- 
tingly upon them. 

The duration of a trade-mark registra- 
tion is 20 years, but it may be renewed 
indefinitely for 20-year periods, provided 
the trade-mark is still in use at the time 
of expiration. 


Television Statistics 
Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc.). 


TV 

TY sets Retail Picture Retail stations Homes TV sets in 
Year mfd. value tubes mfd. value on air* with TV* | use in U. S.* 
OSG eee recites wees 10,000 $§ 5,000,000 20,000 $ 1,000,000 5 8,000 8,000 
CU ade See eee 250,000 100,000,000 300,000 15,000,000 20 250,000 250,000 
OA Berti matas)-'-re.cis's- 1,000,000 350,000,000 1,500,000 75,000,900 44 1,000,000 1,000,060 
MOA Peete ee fede te 3,000,000 950,000,000 3,500,000 210,000,000 100 4,000,000 4,000,000 
BODO erie se «this sinis)s 7,500,000 2,700,000, 000 8,000,000 400,000,000 107 10,400,000 10,500,000 
AGG Teter, Sto ch dic, 5,600,000 2,100,000,000 6,000,000 300,000,000 108 15,500,000 15,750,000 
DO meet win. a. 6,300,000 2,360,000,000 6,500,000 260,000,000 123 21,000,000 22,210,000 


* As of December 31. 


i 


' 
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Information Please Almanac 


Copyrights 


A copyright is a statutory right obtained 
by authors, musicians and artists or their 
assigns, upon compliance with the pro- 
visions of the copyright law, to prevent 


the reproduction of their works with- 


out their consent. The U. S. Constitution 
(Article I, Section 8) empowers Congress 
“to promote the progress of science and 
useful arts, by securing for limited times 
to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and dis- 
eoveries.” The possession of a copyright 
prevents reproduction by writing, printing, 
copying, or imitation of the copyrighted 
article. Among some of the other rights 
possessed by the copyright owner are the 
exclusive rights to translate and dramatize 
literary works, to control public per- 
formance of dramas, and, in the case of 
nondramatic literary works and musical 
compositions, to control public perform- 
ance for profit. Special provisions in regard 
to mechanical reproductions of musical 
compositions are included. Copyright pro- 
tection extends to books; pamphlets; peri- 
odicals and contributions to periodicals; 
lectures, sermons, and monologues; dra- 
mas and dramatical musical compositions; 
musical compositions; maps; works of art 
or models and designs for works of art; 
reproductions of a work of art; drawings 
or plastic works of scientific or technical 
character; photographs, prints, and pic- 
torial illustrations; commercial prints and 
labels; and motion pictures. 

Copyright term endures 28 years from 
date of registration in the Copyright 
Office for unpublished material and from 
the date of publication for published 
works. The copyright may be renewed for 
an additional period of 28 years, provided 
application for elich renewal is made 
within one year prior to the date of ex- 
piration of the original term. The copy- 
right of a book or similar publication is 
secured by publication of such work after 
printing on the title page, or the page 
immediately following, the required copy- 
right notice. This notice consists of the 
word Copyright or the abbreviation Copr., 


the year of publication, and the name of 
the copyright owner. It is important to 
bear in mind that copyright comes into 
being at the time of first publication if 
this required notice appears on the work. 
If publication occurs without this notice, 
the work falls into the public domain, 
and the Copyright Office cannot register 
the claim. In short, the Copyright Office 
does not grant copyrights; the obtaining 
of such protection depends on whether or 
not the claimant follows the statutory 
formalities at the time of publication. In 


view of the fact that those formalities vary 


with the different classes of works subject 
to copyright, persons interested in securing 
copyright should obtain circular No. 35 
from the Register of Copyrights, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 

The law requires that, promptly after 
the work has been published, two copies 
thereof (foreign works, One copy) must be 
promptly deposited in the Copyright Office. 
These copies should be accompanied by the 
proper application form and the statutery 
fee of $4. If the work is a commercial print 
or label used in connection with the sale or 
advertisement of an article of merchandise, 
the fee is $6. 

Effective June 3, 1949, the term of ad 
interim protection for books and pertod- 
icals in the English language first pub- 
lished abroad was extended to five years. 
Such works may be imported into the U.S. 
up to a total of 1,500 copies after ad in- 
terim registration has been obtained. The 
above amendment to the law also affords 
to the foreign author or publishers an 
option of obtaining registration without 
payment of the usual statutory fee if an 
extra copy of the work, accompanied by a 
catalogue card, is submitted to the Copy- 
right Office within six months of the date 
of first publication abroad. 

Copies of application forms may be ob- 
tained from the Copyright Office free upon 
request. The Office also publishes, in Bul- 
letin 14, the U. S. copyright law. This 
bulletin can be purchased for 20c upon 
application to the Register of Copyrights. 


Radio and Phonograph Statistics for U. S. 
Source; Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Ciements, Inc.). 


Type Number* 

Radios: Homes with................... 46,000,000 
Secondary sets in homes............. 36,000,000 
Sets.jn- business, ett............4.... 7,000,000 
Automobile radios................... 25,000,000 
EQUA AMIOS nora Vgc he bce chit ore 114,000,000 
Radio operators licensed. ..........4... 735,000 
117,000 


(Amateut BANOAS i. caisvascs sce. cecess 


Type sNumber* 
Turntables: 78 rpm cnly.,........... 12,925,000 
SST PME OMY \aicae obe neu cutee 800,000 
45 Tome Ohiviac aa. Fol deecueeann 2,500,000 
IRAE TOW vedic teeeeneeae 275,000 
G-SPOOM Gamers ide ish come 7,470,000 
Totaktarntablesi..¢) ..26 ss. susieneee 23,370,600 


* Tn operation as of Jan, 1, 1953. 


NOTE: Radio sets in rest of world: North America (except U. §.), 9,500,000; 


South America, 10,000,000; Europe, 67,000,000; Asia, 14,000,000; Australia, 4,500,000; Africa, 3,000,090, ‘Fotal sets 


in world (including U. 8.): 222,000,000. 
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EDUCATION 


Elementary and Secondary Public School Statistics, 1951-52 
Source: Information Please Almanac Questionnaire. 


Note: The number of schools includes rural and one-room schoo! houses. The ni 
; only full-time students. The average yearly expenditure is based on the apacaae Aaliy seresaetiees 


Elementary Secondary = Average 
year yearly 
No. No. No. No. No. No. expenditure of 
State schools pupils teachers | schools pupils teachers per pupil page 
OT a ® 437,957 13,282 (69) 241,317 9,071 $128.61 $2,486.00. 
1) i es 445 111,195 4,220 83 27,691 1,431 225.052 3,728.00 
Se la 1,633 274,957 7,653 631 141,357 5,342 106.00 1,845.00 
BUDE Soo rn satan cae « 3,708 1,312,780 40,032 701 527,684 21,636 266.79 3,990.00 
ROMER Cee clenwe 5020 « 1,471# 158.9843 6,0934 355% 50,5148 3,8934 212.208 2,703.918 
Connecticut.............. 699 232,495 7,417 129 81,139 3,896 236.87 3,731.00 
WTSWM Goce asicccconcs > 152 31,506 1,107 37 18,061 960 314.58 3,892.00 
Washington, D.C......... 120 61,082 1,758 36 34,850 1,652 259.745 4,270.00 
RIGS seh. ee ssc se 1,273 351,704 11,165 715 202,266 7,699 194.40 3,166.46 
BONG on aos s ous'c vere > 2,008 618,906 17,651 1,282 187,337 7,991 153.45 2,554.00 
CD eae ae ee 610 90,862 2,481 152 37,330 1,658 159.67 2,805.00 
LSS Ose eae eee 2,6378 912,195 32,425 31218 = 311,478 15,196 266.56 2,292.37 
ina@lanat nee oles le. 1,706 381,225 13,307 796 266,661 10,751 186.12 3,065.95 
IDWE Pe eee eraser sksk. oe 5,830 236,032 14,883 910 258,510 8,774 245.00 3,066.00 
JOSS 3,708 256,752 11,626 611 88,895 5,685 257.65 2,931.63 
RONCHCKY 257 hielo se. 3,737 468,908 12,861 632 99,722 5,461 120.00 2,385.00 
Eoulsiana.;......0:+s-.e- (@) 412,784 12,254 © 93,662 5,784 216.53 (8) 
|LOSS Sa eeS See 1,311 126,052 4,630 191 34,669 1,943 208.32 2,409.00 
CEE ET I ae oe ee 818 252,370 7,437 219 133,663 5,896 213.48 3,753.00 
Massachusetts........... 1,688 429,851 15,957° 336 207,589 9,980° 236.21 3,773.00° 
BWORIBARS coro Somes se cece) 4,809 678,125 22,767 655 363,412 14,390 278.97 3,334.00 
Minnesota............... 4,650 336,545 12,471 651 186,551 9,298 278.00 3,365.00 
Mississippi5....:......... 972 470,464 4,782 496 85,651 11,111 81.94 1,460.47 
WISSOULI cc states cee oe ass 4,200 493,100 17,839 665 150,408 6,919 250.77 2,758.00 
Montanas oc. ec. cdeceen 1,199 81,766 3,861 175 27,181 1,526 275.00 3,219.00 
Nanraska ymca. 500s. ./c%- 6,0028 53,891 4,537 4978 179,140 7,368 238.23 2,507.40 
Navallaye noe i tcc. case. 178 20,362 911 37 6,084 341 257.00 3,344.00 
New Hampshire.......... 474 52,055 1,581 94 23,768 1,128 278.80 2,897.00 
New Jersey.............. 1,516 562,276 17,681 269 157,728 8,105 289.86 3,774.00 
New Mexico............. 571 128,728 (41) 159 29,966 (11) 308.46 3,593.3917 
NOWEYOIK (65 (c 6 cas ave - 5,355 1,589,834 55,025 978 524,920 29,055 321.80 4,519.27 
North Carolina........... 2,483 720,391 21,453 549 193,878 7,464 145.006 3,130.006 
North Dakota............ 3,206 88,905 4,956 394 27,438 1,801 219.42 2,471.249 
CIN Os SE dee AGA SCRA HeEtee 2,939 808,661 25,972 1,170 421,210 18,934 231.79 3,426.63 
Oklahoma............... 2,683 390,635 10,883 968 119,641 6,838 173.28 2,977.45 
Gregoniar ccc cee set Sais» 1,093 213,75912 8,461 223 69,180 3,612 307.12 3,670.00 
Pennsylvania5............ 7,149 =: 1,009,794 35,425 1,213 568,094 26,853 203.64 3,216.00° 
Rhode Island............ 304 68,421 2,306° 61 33,005 1,731° 222.32 3,582.82 
South Carolina........... 2,836 284,541 12,226 443 227,658 5,253 143.00 2,375.00 
South Dakota............ 2,926 91,975 5,335 49618 29,475 1,886 253.16 2,603.00 
Tennessee............... 3,597 546,995 @4) 489 129,676 (4) 124.788 2,302.008 
TORAS Mere ciate aiviessis:sisysic's= « 3,360 1,158,119 35,348 1,926 297,629 19,289 295.06 3,208.00 
(UA po sheOosnGOTeeanaene 368 103,211 2,826 148 65,283 2,272 287.68 3,229.12 
WOKMON basics tic 010% cis'e aioe 730 47,845 1,798 81 16,553 704 202.42 2,681.34 
WAS SU Aces ieiciatciste Se oslee loos 2,639 482,001 13,374 535 156,766 7,263 153.63 2,527.00 
Washington. ....00-2.6...s 1,113 327,213 9,384 366 138,949 5,336 253.12 3,745.04 
West Virginia............ 3,719 293,211 10,401 380 147,356 5,869 154.72 2,953.7735 
Wisconsin. «....<2%- ss... 5,422 365,746 14,820 486 149,712 7,089 224.18 3,073.00 
586 47,712 1,970 86 14,295 1,006 332.09 3,271.00 


Wyoming 
A NS aa ee a a 


1 The combined figure for elementary and secondary schools is 3,105. 4 In elementary schools; $405.58 in secondary 
eee 1949-50. ‘School year 1952-53. School year 1950-51. ® Number of districts. 7 The 
oe eer ie zr ‘Elementary: white, $2,918.93; Negro, $2,541.86. 


mentary and secondary schools is 1,863. 
ete: $3.40 - ‘ 9 Includes principals and supervisors. 1° Estimate. The combined 


Secondary: white, $3,407.54; Negro, $3,065.71. 
nd secondary teachers 1s 5,434. 1 Includes kindergarten pupils. 1 Includes combined ele-___ 
pet ane spconiery ‘Phe combined figure for elementary and secondary teachers is 23,033. 1° Tnehades 


tary chools. } 
princ! us Fe eee and vacations teachers, 1 High school districts; in addition, there are 306 uult districts, 1 Mu- 


nietpal schoola only; $3,381.11 for rural schools. 


Ba Ee nen ie eS idee. ; 
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State Compulsory School Attendance Laws 


State ; Enactment* Age limits State Enactment* Age limits 
Alabama ......... 1915 ; 7-16 || Nebraska ......... 1887 7-16 
PAYIZONG fiche 1899 8-16 || Nevada... .-.. 25.5. 1873 7-18 
Arkansas ......... 1909 7-16 ||New Hampshire ... 1871 8-16 
California. .3.:. 5." 1874 8-16 || New Jersey ....... 1875 7-16 
Colorado ......... 1889 8-16 || New Mexico ....... 1891 6-17 
Connecticut ...... 1872 7-16 || New York ......... 1874 7-16 
Delaware ......... 1907 7-16 || North Carolina ... 1907 7-16 
DOG. Toe, 520 1864 7-16 || North Dakota ..... 1883 T-17 
PIOVIGa i ea... 1915 AC (OMe. is ee eee 1877 6-18 
Georgia .......... 1916 7-16 ||Oklahoma ........ 1907 7-18 
TieuOe oe ccriss. 1887 1216'}| Oregwon---+ ein... <2 1889 7-16 
MUNG. Ve Se ee 1883 7=16 || Pennsylvania ..... 1895 8-17 
THGIBNA G5 Sew. 1897 7-16 || Rhode Isiand ..... 1883 7-16 
BINS WV ESR es aha aleve si, x 1902 7-16 || South Carolina .... 1915 7-16 
BSATISAB ooo se sie 2 1874 7-16 || South Dakota ..... 1883 7-16 
BONtuUCKY 04.05... 1896 7-16 || Tennessee ........ 1905 7-16 
LoOuislana .:....... 1910 1-163} LORkAS Sosa ares 1915f 7-16 
Loch are 1875 7=1T || USAR (seats 1890 8-18 
Maryland ......... 1902 7-16 || Vermont ......... 1887 7-16 
Massachusetts .... 1852 7-16 || Virginia .......... 1908 T-16 
Michigan ......... 1871 6-16 ||Washington ....... 1871 8-16 
Minnesota ........ 1885 8-16 || West Virginia ..... 1897 7-16 
Mississippi ..... ae 1918 7-16 |} Wisconsin ........ 1879 7-16 
Missourl .......... 1905 7-16 || Wyoming ......... 1876 7-16 
Montana ....:.... 1883 8-16 


* Date of enactment of 1st compulsory school attendance law. {A compulsory school attendance law was con- 
tained a : PO of 1873 establishing free public schools. However, the provision was omitted in superseding legislation 
ny 6. 


passed 
Statistics of State School Systems, 1940 to 195i 


Enrollment Current 
; expense | Expenditure 
: High-school per pupil for 
Elementary schools Secondary schools gradustes in average | textbooks 
daily free to 
Years Total Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls | attendance pupils 


1940-1941...) 25,296,138 | 9,529,587 9,052,638 | 3,273,606 3,440,307 | 536,715 615,508 | $92.38 $26,076,002 
1941-1942... .| 24,562,473 | 9,336,067 8,838,601 | 3,089,434 3,298,371 | 535,156 626,043 98.31 27,012,724 
1942-1943... .) 24,155,146 | 9,237,002 8,796,078 | 2,891,633 3,230,433 | 489,115 597,383 104.85 27,090,248 
1943-1944... .| 23,266,616 | 9,081,270 8,631,826 | 24853,356 3,000,164 | 393,418 559,836 116.99 23,987,277 
1944-1945... .] 23,225,784 | 9,053,952 8,611,642 | 2,565,699 2,994,491 | 384,673 559,863 125.41 23,954,676 
1945-1946. ...] 23,299,941 | 9,098,013 8,579,731 | 2,633,117 2,989,080 | 418,725 555,682 136.41 27,447,595 
1946-1947. ...} 23,659,158 | 9,187,105 8,634,376 | 2,822,633 3,015,044 | 505,218 568,461 152.80 29,805,963 
1947-1948... .| 23,944,532 | 9,429,268 8,861,959 | 2,747,061 2,906,244 | 507,649 565,529 179,43 37,553,364 
1948-1949. ...| 24,476,658 | 9,707,391 9,110,863 | 2,759,298 2,899,106 | 499,984 557,960 197.65 43,481,000 
1949-1950. ...} 25,111,000 | 10,018,000 9,387,000 | 2,812,000 2,895,000 | 505,394 558,050 208.83 48,075,000 
1950-1961. ...] 25,706,000 | 10,275,000 9,625,000 | 2,846,000 2,960,000 | 496,700 545,900 224.00 52,814,000 


tinal 


Junior College Enrollment, 1919 to 1950 


Source: U. 8. Office of Education. 


Publicly controlled Privately controlled Total 
Year Number Enrollment Number Enrollment Number Enrollment 
TOTONZ0 oS ati 10 2,940 42 5,162 52 8,102 
IAL ES Th nae Garant 129 36,501 148 19,115 277 55,616 
NGSS 408 ee 217 107,553 239 42,301 456 149,854 
WOSTSE? curiae hs 231 100,783 230 40,489 461 141,272 
THAS EMG ear ces 210 60,884 203 28,324 413 89,208 
1945-46. 00... ccc, 242 109,640 222 46,816 464 156,456 
Sy “1847948, Uri ee 242 178,196 230 61,977 472 240,173 
1949-50, .dease... ‘ 256 187,695 227 55,045 483 242,740 
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Enrollment in Full-time Day Schools, 1899-1950 


Source: U. 8, Office of Education, 


Type of school 1899-1900 | 1909-1910 | 1919-1920 | 1929-1930 | 1939-1940 | 1949-1950 
indergartens® Public. 3. ...2. ac c.+ss.0kccs 5 131,657 293,9701] 481,266 723,443 594,647 | 1,034,203 
MONNUMNG Te ace osc ce pete eesseeeeee 93,737 52,2191 29,683 54,456 57,341 133,000 
Residential schools for exceptional children. . © () @) 5,1643 5,777 4,459 
Elementary SCHOO > FUDBE<s-.. <5 cs Seve es. 14,852,202 | 16,604,821 | 18,897,661 | 20,555,150 | 18,237,451 | 18,370,490 
Nonpublic 4 oysheoacees- Aes ae AS 1,147,188 | 1,506,218 | 1,455,878 | 2,255,430 | 2,095,938 | 2,574,777 
Residential schools for exceptional children. . 37,062 71,307 99,2344 124,1533 $5,954 48,894 
UL VIN LL SNS 3A BARTS Ar taba Sena a a () 2 (@) 2) 59,547 35,682 
Total kindergartens and elementary schools ...| 16,261,846 | 18,528,535 | 20,963,722 | 23,717,796 21,106,655 | 22,201,505 
Secondary schools: Public high schools....... 519,251 915,061 | 2,200,389 | 4,399,422 | 6,601,444 | 5,706,734 
Nonpublic high schools.................... 110,797 117,400 213,920 341,158 457,768 672,362 
Residential schools for exceptional children. . 3,500 4,005 4,5004 4,388 9,727 9,784 
SSE. Seg SSeS aa el 65,855 78,932 81,367 §9,287 54,070 38,162 
Total secondary schools..................... 699,403 | 1,115,398 | 2,500,176 | 4,804,255 | 7,123,009 | 6,427,042 
Higher education: Publicly controlled®......... 90,689 116,560 315,382 532,647 796,531 | 1,354,902 
Privately SUT CG oo ete re gh 146,903 188,655 282,498 568,090 697,672 | 1,304,119 
Total higher education...................... 237,592 355,215 597,880 | 1,100,737 | 1,494,203 | 2,659,021 
11911-12. ?Data not available. #1926-27. 41917-18. 5 Distribution by control estimated before 1939-40. 


6 Elementary grades in college and teacher-training elementary schools. 


training secondary schools. 


7 Secondary grades in college and teacher- 


Estimated Public and Private School Enrollment, 1952-53 


Source: U. 8. Office of Education. 


Type of school Enrollment 
Elementary schools* 
OTL Ge = 0S SUR ot Ht A 22,671,000 
BIVATS ANG: DATOCM AL. cccis «5 ais o:c'n oie die sie:eiere sexe 3,268,000 
Residential schools for exceptional children...... 60,000 
Model and practice schools in teacher-training 
RISIMAID SPM ete oii cicke 6 2 Wes eivies aoe sive 37,000 
Federal schools for Indians.............-...2+- 28,000 
GAL OIOMOMMY: «< cccclci cc cccccicccccclevecesoe 26,064,000 
Secondary schools 
RAEN Teta 24 othin’s o/s \eic[e10\sinlals sislaqe\s/sicle'ale 5,525,000 
Private and parochial. .o.....0.0c2ansieencesctes 684,000 
Residential schools for exceptional children...... 10,000 


Model and practice schools in teacher-training 


institutions and preparatory dept. of colleges. . 39,000 
Federal schools for Indians.................... 5,000 
LTE AGGIES SR ee aS ee ee 6,263,000 


* Including kindergartens. 


Type of school Enrollment 
Higher Education 
Universities, colleges, professional schools, In- 
cluding junior colleges and normal schools... 2,400,000f 
Other schools 
Nurse-training schools (not affiliated with col- 
leges and universities)..........+seeeeeeees 85,000 
Grand "total S500: <4 saeie s cinent a p'piee lemon 34,812, 000f 


NOTE: These estimates include enrollments ’for the entire 
school or college year; they are not restricted to Soper 
enrollments alone. 


+t Revised since originally published. 


Number Surviving Through College per 1,000 Pupils 


Source: U. 8. Office of Education. 


1931— 1932- 1933- 1934- 1935- 1936- 1937- 1938- 1939- 1940- 1941- 1942- 
Grade or year 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Elementary: Fifth*........... 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
SIXtH eee eek cies sie 929 935 944 953 946° 954 954 955 963 968 952 954 
SOVENUN Servers ceases 884 889 895 892 889 9895 901 908 916 910 905 909 
FIQHUW ceive hiacectsinisds 818 831 836 842 839 849 850 853 846 886 834 847 
Highiscnools lies caasace sees 780ee 7861) 792 803) /h SIAM 839) SIF 796 = 781 781 789 807 
IPRS Kec ercterstsrsis a1 es 651 664 688 711 725) 704) 679112655) F673 ane oor 698 713 
ARR a Sila aoe ie BAG a 5700 504 = 610% 087 5549" 3519-9 532) 5525 cabo 581 604 
NV rater eisicciccs caesiae's 481 510 489 512 466 425 428 444 «(476 507 5145533 
Graduates..............- 432 455 462 467 4439 393 398 419 450 481 488 505 
Year of graduation........... 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
CONGO alton a eee s siaaie ss 154 160 142 129 119 121 T Tt T T ‘ij 225 
GiaduateSe ce cs os es ee 69 47 49 51 t t 8 ba CSO Wooe Aer 
Year of graduation........... 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


* Fourth grade in 11-grade system; fifth grade in 12-grade system. 


to calculate retention rates. 


+ Because of veteran students, it is not possible 


ada PC a ee ay es ee ee op se ee 
ease , 


White and Negro School Statistics, 1949-50 
(17 Southern States and District of Columbia) 


Enrollment in No. pupils to Average annual salary Expenditure per pupil 
public schools a teacher of teachers in A.D.A.* 

State White Negro White Negro White Negro White Negro 
z Alabama. .............. 437,779 242,287 29 33 $2,214 $1,901 $130.09 $ 92.69 
3 Arkansas 305,287 101,797 29 37 1,900 1,416 123.60 73.03 
Delaware PA 37,835 8,220 23 y) eee aR ere ON 
Da Gre ti nuke de cates 50,573 45,750 25 30 3,963 3,863 289.68 220.74 
PON ase imcaccsios acess 333,454 116,382 24 27 3,056 2,643 196.42 136.71 
Georgia.......... rears 467,370 250,667 27 34 2,080 1,680 145.45 79.73 
Kentucky... ak csscseses 525,759 37,124 29 Y) rn errr Perr ie 
“ Louislanasss clei... 299,766 183,597 26 34 3,222 ZARB. |. .sseve =| eee 
. Maryland..... esate 261,417 73,601 28 30 3,600 3,575 217.41 198.76 
oo >. Mississippi......0..5..- 263,643 263,797 28 40 1,884 760 122.93 32.55 
WHSSOUE  siviciie tate sinae's 588,141 56,316 28 | Os ee, Ceres MR 
North Carolina 5s 617,638 267,095 29 34 2,675 2,721 148.21 122.90 
Oklahoma....... aS 403,570 37,693 24 ys oe rer 
South Carolina.......... 272,305 221,880 27 32 2,150 1,515 154.62 79.82 

Tennessee............. 552,858 106,927 29 ‘ia cere mene mle = 
TONBSG RCo Cages Wie h 08% 1,152,914 201,253 26 27 3,154 2,934) |. «053550 eee 
NITDIMG 2 rahe ce vke ives 440,807 157,060 27 ‘id er ee te Rome rer a re 
West Virginia........... 412,998 25,500 27 ye!) re eerie eee i 
MOL eeetovdsreie ces 7,424,114 2,396,946 27 So teh ek. GS 


* A.D.A. average daily attendance, Source, this page: U.S. Office of Education. 


High-school and College Graduates, 1900 to 1952 


(Public and private echools) 


Year of HIGH SCHOOL COLLEGE®*® 
graduation Men Women Total Men Women Total 
DORE NE cc ses ccs akan the te 38,075 56,808 94,883 22,173 5,237 27,410 
MERE NUIs gs were g8 x0’ 63,676 92,753 156,429 28,762 8,437 37,199 
PAPO detec cocccucdans 123,684 187,582 311,266 31,980 16,462 48,622 
a UNS OS a 300,376 366,528 666,904 73,615 48,869 122,484 
MOROEER IT) tas cicss sic eae dss 578,718 642,757 1,221,475 106,859 79,065 185,924 
ALCS GA ee 558,000 631,000 1,189,000 116,890 86,410 203,300 
Ty (22 |e a 562,863 627,046 1,189,909 175,456 95,563 271,019 
BORG AG ery Go caisiedaidise Dueees 564,000 629,000 1,193,000 263,554 101,874 365,428 
RUaGeO ee ects vin scat eb 570,700 629,000 1,199,700 328,841 103,217 432,058 
DUBS BIMer RG. chor ahi she's 559,000 622,000 1,181,000 278,240 104,306 382,546 
MMORPOA HANA eidi cs tias os 561,000 625,000 1,186,000 225,981 104,005 329,986 


* Bachelors and first professional degrees. + High-school graduates are estimated. 


Public and Private Residential Schools for Exceptional Children 


States Schools States Schools 

Type ar syear reporting* reporting Pupils Type and year reporting* reporting Pupils 
Blind: Mentally deficient: 

MOLE a wires wires) 40 49 4,666 L926 veinneat ares 47 130 21,889 

TORT cpericeiers oad. d 42 52 §,283 L407. Aes 47 105 21,883 

BUR e\ \te-snawe s 41 55 5,530 LOA Tad eccumens 47 140 21,562 

BOSS San awe els i, 43 57 5,921 

DCAD eee s ckbe « 42 52 5,947 Epileptic: 

ROW] SRT crclcie he ice 43 56 5,235 PU sorenbirgy 7 6. ae + t 1,117 

ISAT ae 10 10 1,096 

Deaf: 

ODOT interes aln ite 44 76 11,454 Delinquent: 

CVA PS On 45 77 13,966 LOSB RA ode 50 155 31,418 

LUG ei yeloas a eb. 46 84 14,890 PRLUE ESS Anaeay Tig 51 144 29,384 

OSG saat taietdice 47 81 15,505 LOFT We pake. 51 167 22,745 

LOMO trnpteee su aks 47 81 14,815 

CL UA TaN 47 81 13,123 


* Includes D. C., Territory of Hawaltl ann Puerto Rico. Data not LO - 
dren (all types), 1946-47: Continental U. 8., 63,137; Cutline warts of the Uae G24, bbbbieksynohirscmiggersps so 
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‘School Enroliment of Civilian Noninstitutional Population 
5 to 29 Years Old: October 1952 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Male Female 


| Enrollment Enrollment 


Year and age Population*} Number | % | Population*| Number | % |Population*] Number | % 

: OCTOBER, 1951 
years old............ 1,554,000 304,000 | 19.6 | 1,490,000 270,000 | 18.1 | 3,044,000 574,000 | 18.9 
G years old............ 1,438,000 | 1,344,000 | 93.5 | 1,378,000 | 1,278,000 | 92.7 | 2,816,000 | 2,622,000 | 93.1 
7 to 9 years old........ 4,414,000 | 4,374,000 | 99.1 | 4,230,000 | 4,182,000 | 98.9 | 8,644,000 | 8,556,000 | 99.0 
10 to 13 years old...... 4,816,000 | 4,774,000 | 99.1 | 4,648,000 | 4,616,000 | 99.3] 9,464,000 | 9,390,000 | 99.2 
14 and 15 years old..... 2,216,000 | 2,108,000 | 95.1 | 2,158,000 | 2,040,000 | 94.5 | 4,374,000 | 4,148,000 | 94.8 
16 and 17 years old..... 2,026,000 | 1,506,000 | 74.3 | 2,072,000 | 1,562,000 | 75.4 | 4,098,000 | 3,068,000 | 74.9 
18 and 19 years old..... 1,648,000 534,000 | 32.4 | 2,066,000 440,000 | 21.3 | 3,714,000} 974,000 | 26.2 
20 to 24 years old...... 4,200,000 602,000 | 14.3 | 5,684,000 244,000 | 4.3 | 9,884,000 846,000 | 8.6 
| 25 ish ee old...... een sed 4.2 | 6,172,000 60,000 | 1.0 | 11,612,000 288,000 | 2.5 

Sac, ae A 15,774, 56.8 | 29,898,000 | 14,692, : \ 

Bers sais 14,692,000 | 49.1 | 57,650,000 | 30,466,000 | 52.8 
Biyeatsi0ldococe . «hace 1,932,000 426,000 | 22.0 | 1,846,000 412,000 | 22.3 | 3,778,000 838,000 | 22.2 
6 years old............ 1,554,000 | 1,486,000 | 95.6 | 1,490,000 | 1,408,000 | 94.5 | 3,044,000 | 2,894,000 | 95.1 
7 to 9 years old........ 4,440,000 | 4,376,000 | 98.6 | 4,254,000 | 4,208,000 | 98.9 | 8,694,000 | 8,584,000 | 98.7 
10 to 13 years old...... 5,062,000 | 5,006,000 | 98.9 | 4,880,000 | 4,824,000 | 98.9 | 9,942,000 | 9,830,000 | 98,9 
14 and 15 years old..... 2,272,000 | 2,186,000 | 96.2 | 2,208,000 | 2,132,000 | 96.6 | 4,480,000 | 4,318,000 | 96.4 
16 and 17 years old... .. 2,128,000 | 1,572,000 | 73.9 | 2,126,000 | 1,550,000 | 72.9 | 4,254,000 | 3,122,000 | 73.4 
18 and 19 years old..... 1,644,000 612,000 | 37.2 | 2,040,000 450,000 | 22.1 | 3,684,000 | 1,062,000 | 28.8 
20 to 24 years old...... 3,732,000 630,000 | 16.9 | 5,566,000 274,000 | 4.9 | 9,298,000} 904,000} 9.7 
25 to 29 years old...... 5,508,000 258,000 | 4.7 | 6,132,000 38,000 | 0.6 | 11,640,000 296,000 | 2.5 
ota ea ts 28,272, 16,552,000 | 58.5 | 30,542,000 | 15,296,000 | 50.1 | 58,814,000 | 31,848,000 | 54.2 


* Civilian population, excluding relatively small number in institutions. 


Degrees Granted by Institutions of Higher Education, 1951-52 


Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


Bachelor’s and Master’s and Doctor’s 
first professional socond professional 

Field of study Men Women Men Women Men Women 
OTICUIRUTO LG. crc. cictadvrceleise cs cecce 7,226 128 1,220 27 343 10 
Arts (without major).............. 5,907 2,394 584 118 2 es 
BUORY Bire aio siayosis Soenie's Scie diese 5,148 1,812 456 114 109 23 
Business & commerce............. 41,060 5,623 3,519 307 88 4 
MTOM SERY siarssciers stove stole s\cie/alcleistorsres 5,717 1,102 1,242 167 986 45 
Civil engineering................. 5,322 7 582 1 45 ane 
PCOMORRICS Groce a ate¥s ore raiaseroiStovalernyove of 7,520 1,075 612 83 223 16 
IPGHCAULON Cece derlaleiaagie'a xeqieeehs 16,157 35,903 13,683 10,855 884 177 
Electrical engineering............. 6,446 7 1,005 3 117 2 
En glishiseetnteccvecickinsataecisiacte cess 5,805 8,282 1,043 879 237 47 
BStOUWammertreaoiste tela tarciaretereiewsiaee: sis 7,285 2,931 1,075 370 291 26 
Home economics................. 64 7,652 32 617 6 17 
BAW eras eisis osisis lacie ors piaeaieis 12,158 400 440 16 46 at 
Matherdacste erates cone scones 3,389 1,332 663 139 195 11 
Mechanical engineering........... 7,677 8 656 4 72 niu 
Medicine, M.D. only.............. 5,871 330 aD, Bie ies Not: 
UAT soscobe gunde ac sot Aeeeeeon es 3,056 3,959 1,145 593 51 4 
NMISING Mess ster viaccess 46 4,091 5 473 46 1 
ETLARIRACY arte acct eiaeGrols oi atw vere sie 010 3,934 387 138 13 43 8 
Physical education...............- 5,706 2,373 1,095 329 61 4 
Political science. <....-..2..0020- 4,016 909 449 76 135 12 
PSVEHOLOSY Sa (oce ce aie (siv si oiciesisw lees 3,783 2,839 1,066 340 467 73 
Sciences (without major)... Ae 3,700 740 231 38 11 Ser 
Sociology............+-+ sen 2,986 3,711 386 131 121 20 
Speech & dramatic arts 1,845 2,004 545 340 95 23 
MEDIO DU ertayaiae << cists « pjolelelvine’=ls 4,043 165 599 4G 132 ire 
TOL ALSTOM OE flavehiianeisisitcenitt ere ofotores 227,029 104,895 43,537 19,934 6,969 714 


* Includes studies not Usted. 


rn. — 
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2 Federal Government Allotment for School Lunch Program 
a Source; U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
Bat State 1952 1953 State 1952 1953 
BOMCATEDENNA |; 13:40. -0s0-ces 2,580,189 $2,586,423 New Jersey.............. $ 1,364,462 $ 1,364,391 
Shine gale = : 399,872 402,161 New Mexico 431,728 439,140 
BRVATRANSES icc visas ss anes 1,599,664 1,612,732 NOWASOUKe ns 5. cdie ae es 2 3,910,213 3,724,837 
| SRDET Cin | Nene 2,947,144 » 2,932,650 North Carolina........... 3,005,949 2,985,196 
BeeOriorad0ces, csvisc. ce. 527,661 538,047 North Dakota............ 306,381 315,335 
~ Connecticut................ 536,972 551,719 OMG teeencneer.. tence 2,505,441 2,627,159 
ODIBIAWALO sy dios accu sme 77,700 88,169 Oklahoma............... 1,313,928 1,311,786 
District of Columbia........ 155,861 157,729 Ofegan 2 ooo. tore eo ae 533,960 540,335 
BICIONUAs gs cssiecled cos cess 1,232,012 1,235,679 Pennsylvania............ 3,426,730 3,536,861 
BEMCDOEDIOC gaiskid's ccicl4  sinase te 2,395,366 2,395,895 Rhode Island............ 240,495 245,240 
> UTCET SSS ra ee 299,754 304,333 South Carolina........... 1,875,279 1,909,360 
OLN TERS Soh eee eae 2,413,994 2,455,972 South Dakota............ 238,071 299,515 
MPUINGIANA Sco Sas os cisteceaces- 1,491,368 1,499,398 TONNOSSOR os canes cane 2,317,461 2,210,895 
ROMOW OL esarsiciciecie siecle besinid ssie.e 1,018,892 1,044,214 TONG Berke ad satanic 3,541,808 3,661,754 
MONIVANSAS. «Sie tigscje'e cic die anes ies 778,782 783,901 UN cee nectetans 80 ante 370,813 373,363 
Kentucky......... 2,144,069 2,161,606 Vaitiint. coc cece cee at 183,931 188,188 ' 
Louisiana......... 1,688,285 1,683,113 Virgihiahic.ccg.css.2~ ess 1,764,257 1,748,723 
ELIS 6 SP So Ea a 428,922 466,710 Washington: .s..0cssfasce 757,908 760,087 
= Maryland.........4......5. 754,057 756,159 West Virginia............ 1,316,339 1,315,412 
Massachusetts....,........ 1,445,523 1,445,618 WIstanst ie natn ccncess 1,308,518 1,349,510 
MIDNA teal ciclen cunts ss 2,219,307 2,206,846 Wyomhing2..-<c:t<. se 115,086 115,021 
Minnesota os, oa cee ee 1,242,419 1,275,969 CONTINENTAL ULS.......| 63,818,975 64,373,975 
DUSSISSIPDI is v's acon ce secu s 2,208,621 2,272,271 Alaska 2c eeeetteae oe 13,419 11,462 
NBSOUMENE te Bytes ot anes cic ee 1,442,717 1,507,898 HaWall;. 30.2. oe esa 96,139 90,899 
WAU LET E DeNsaoae age pena 211,866 218,012 Pied RICH. weeks q- aaa 2,353,944 2,361,385 
POGEASKAGC at cisniye kas cues 487,922 501,098 Virgin Islands............ 37,523 37,279 
EVAN Ay worries Geiser encs 44,100 44,253 TERRITORIES. coe tcc 2,501,025 2,501,025 
New Hampshire............ 217,178 222,292 MOTALS coc cove set ate $66,320,000 $66,875,000 
Federal Government Funds for Education, Fiscal Year 1949-50 
Source: U.S, Office of Education. 
Administering agency and purpose Amount Administering agency and purpose Amount 
Federal Security Agency................0.8 $ 188,308,698 Department of the Interior..............005 $ 32,436,627 
OMOG OL ECUCALIONG iiss cra hesievdecseers 157,821,398 Education for Indians in U. S.........0005 19,362,756 
OL Jha St OA eee 30,487,300 Education of natives in Alaska............ 1,929,940 
Department of Agriculture................. » 163,579,836 Education in the Virgin Islands........... 11,826 
School lunch program. .............e.008 112,599,713 Other ei Bia tee oe at see 11,132,105 
DETER MN esti Pateisss slope Heke wh Wiecs viacalee 50,980,123 Department of the Treasury.............05% 2,046,247 
Veterans Adininistration................... 2,868,020,239 Coast Guard Academies.................. 2,014,047 
Vocational rehabilitation................. 272,291,866 Other ae asne ce nena acc 32,200 
Education and training.................. 2,595, 728,373 District of Coltnibla. ssn.” cr. ccameehebear 1,982,045 
Dept. of Commerce: Maritime Commission... 6,755,004 Canal Zone: Public education.............. 1,631,040 
Federal merchant marine.......,........ 3,288,518 General Services Administration (Veterans’ 
GG Says Sain Oy Sag AL eee 3,466,486 Educational Facilities Program)......... 827,071 
Department of Defense.................... 16,159) 610 1c TOTALS 3 \.ceupaeee tinea bette epee $3,281,746,417 
U.S. Military Academy.................. 5,041,808 
U.S. Naval Academy.................005 5,492,200 
SUNDER RR eiartaaiinsat Bieta es 5,625,602 
Vocational- and Special-School Enrollment, 1951* 
Source: U. 8. Office of Education. 
ws SE SSE SE Raa Oe ee INNS a meer Ne PMSA OLE USS 
Distributive Home Trades & 
Type of class Agriculture occupations economics industry Total 
EVOMBR asst taeiets vie woes 319,096 228,173 659,551 268,284 1,475,104 
MGUANINO.. caw horton lst 42,625 113,267 97,328 308,675 561,895 
PRU Are eiccsls tne yi lea les ANS 5307.1) eel) cea es 701,726 215,388 1,326,421 
LAY UTES i ne oe gone 771,028 341,440 1,458,605 792,347 3,363,420 
ES SA ST Hee SO SRW Mave ete ee PY Led WN a ea ac Se 


ey 


* Provisional figures, subject to final review of state reports. 
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G.L. 
G.N. 
G.Ph. 
HH.D. 
L.H.D. 
Litt.M. 
LL.B. 
LL.D. 
LL.M. 
M.A. 
M.Aero.E. 


M.M. 
M.Mech.Eng. 


M.Mus. 
MLN. 
M.P.H. 
M.R.E. 


M.R.P. 


M.S. 
M.Soc.Wk. 
M.Surgery 
M.Th. 


Academic Degree Abbreviations 


Source: American Council on Education. 


Graduate in Law 

Graduate Nurse 

Graduate in Pharmacy 

Doctor of Humanities 

Doctor of Humane Letters 

Master of Letters 

Bachelor of Laws 

Doctor of Laws 

Master of Laws 

Master of Arts 

Master of Aeronautical 
Engineering 

Master of Civil Engineering 

Master of Commercial 
Science 

Doctor of Medicine 

Mechanical Engineer 

Master of Education 

Doctor of Medical Science 

Mining Engineer 

Master of Forestry 

Master of Fine Arts 

Master of Internal 
Medicine 

Master of Music 

Master of Mechanical 
Engineering 

Master of Music 

Master of Nursing 

Master of Public Health 

Master of Religious 
Education 

Master in Regional 
Planning 

Master of Science 

Master of Social Work 

Master in Surgery 

Master of Theology 

Doctor of Optometry 

Doctor of Pharmacy 

Bachelor of Philosophy 

Pharmaceutical Chemist 

Doctor of Philosophy 

Graduate in Pharmacy 

Licentiate in Philosophy 

Master of Philosophy 

Doctor of Social Science 

Bachelor of Sacred 
Theology 

Doctor of Sacred Theology 

Master of Sacred Theology 


Colors of Academic Degrees 


Ae.E. Aeronautical Engineer 
B.A. Bachelor of Arts 
B.Ag. Bachelor of Agriculture 
B.App.Arts Bachelor of Applied Arts 
B.Arch. Bachelor of Architecture 
B.B.A. Bachelor of Business 
Administration 
B.B.S. Bachelor of Business 
Science 
B.C.E. Bachelor of Civil 
Engineering 
B.Ch.E. Bachelor of Chemical 
Engineering 
B.D. Bachelor of Divinity 
B.Dr.Art Bachelor of Dramatic Art 
B.Ed. Bachelor of Education 
B.E.E. Bachelor of Electrical 
Engineering 
B.F.A. Bachelor of Fine Arts 
B.J. Bachelor of Journalism 
B.L. Bachelor of Letters 
B.Litt. Bachelor of Literature 
B.Med Bachelor of Medicine 
B.Mus. Bachelor of Music or in 
Music 
BN. Bachelor of Nursing 
B.Pharm Bachelor of Pharmacy 
B.Ph. Bachelor of Philosophy 
BS. Bachelor of Science 
B.Th. Bachelor of Theology 
C.E. Civil Engineer 
Ch.E. Chemical Engineer 
D.C.E Doctor of Civil Engineering 
D.C.L Doctor of Civil Law 
D.C.S Doctor of Commercial 
Science 
D.D. Doctor of Divinity 
D.DS. Doctor of Dental Surgery 
D.Ed. Doctor of Education 
D.M.L Doctor of Modern 
: Languages 
D.M.S Doctor of Medical Science 
D.P.H Doctor of Public Health 
D.R.E Doctor of Religious 
Education 
D.Sc. Doctor of Science 
D.V.M Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine 
E.E. Electrical Engineer 
E.M. Engineer of Mines 
E.Met. Engineer of Metallurgy 
Agriculture Maize 
Arts and Letters White 
Commerce & Accountancy Drab 
Dentistry Lilac 
Economics Copper 
Education Light blue 
Engineering Orange 
Fine Arts, Architecture Brown 
Forestry Russet 
Humanities Crimson 
Law Purple 


Library Science 


Medicine 
Music 
Oratory 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 


Physical Education 
Public Health 


Science 
Theology 


Veterinary Science 


Lemon 

Green 

Pink 

Silver gray 
Olive green 
Dark blue 
Sage green 
Salmon pink 
Golden yellow \ 
Scarlet f 
Gray 
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(262 Information ‘Please Aimanac 


Accredited U. S. Colleges and Universities 


Spring Semester, 1953 


Only schools fully accredited by at least one of the six regional accrediting associations are 
listed. The number of students includes only those on full-time status. 


M-—Male; F—Female; C—Coeducational; Co—Co-ordinate 


No. of 
Inatitution, location and (date founded) Chief executive students Control 
- Abilene Christian College; Abilene, Tex. (1906)................ Dont H. Morti8iss 65. ben ra3 1,253 C Ch. of Chr. 
Adams State College; Alamosa, Colo. (1925)................... Fred. Ju Piachycis. 209. 3,8 352 C State 
Adelphi College; Garden City, N. Y. (1896)..................... Paul D. Eddyit. 5.“ sieeaens 1,602 C Priv. 
Agnes Scott College; Decatur, Ga. (1889)...............2.0.02. Wallace McP. Alston........ 470 F Presb.® 
_ Akron, University of; Akron, Ohio (1870)...................... Norman P. Auburn......... 1,695 C City 

Alabama, University of; University, Ala. (1831)................. John M. Gallalee........... 6,600 C State 
Alabama A & M College; Normal, Ala. (1875).................. JF DraKGs coy. sarewew tae 1,138 C State 

_ Alabama College; Montevallo, Ala. (1896)..................... F. Edward Lund............ 582 F State 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Auburn, Ala. (1872)............. Ralph B. Draughon......... 5,684 C State 
Alabama State Teachers College; Florence, Ala. (1873).......... EL Bi NOROR fatsstas ss acs. 867 C State 
Alabama State Teachers College; Jacksonville, Ala. (1883)....... Houston Cole.............. 903 C State 
Alabama State Teachers College; Livingston, Ala. (1835)........ We WSR sor cetcswos s Seie 350 C State 
Alabama State Teachers College; Troy, Ala. (1887)............. Charles B. Smith........... 792 C State 
Alaska, University of; College, Alaska, (1917).................. Emest:N; PaUys: occ. cakes 240 C Terr. & Fed. 
Albany State College; Albany, Ga. (1903)................2..... Aaron Brown.............. 447 C State 
Albertus Magnus College; New Haven, Conn. (1925)............ Sister M. Coralita........... 240 F Cath.® 
Albion College; Albion, Mich. (1835). ................ 0.000088 William W. Whitehouse...... 937 C Meth.® 
Albright College; Reading, Pa. (1856). ...................000.. Harry V. Masters........... 510 C Ev. Un. Breth. 
Alcorn A & M College; Alcorn, Miss. (1871)...................- JAR: Olisiziaeuerceals Aaa 636 C State 
Alfred University; Alfred, New York (1836).................... M. Ellis: Drakes.....2.cas0es 819 C State 
Allegheny College; Meadville, Pa. (1815). .............0.00 000 Louis T. Benezet........... 925 C Meth.® 
Alliance College; Cambridge Springs, Pa. (1912)................ A. Pi: ColemansSesec- sree 128 C Priv. 
Alma College; Alma, Mich. (1887). ............ 0.040 c cs cee ewes John S. Harker............. 437 C Presb. 
Alverno College; Milwaukee, Wis. (1887)...................0-- Sister M. Augustine......... 323 F Cath.$ 
American International College; Springfield, Mass. (1885). ...... Rear Adm. John F. Hines’... 842 C Priv. 
American University; Washington, D. C. (1893)................. Hurst R. Anderson.......... 3,014 C Meth.¢ 
Amherst College; Amherst, Mass. (1821). ..............0.0.00 Charles W. Cole............ 1,020 M Priv. 
Anderson College & Theological Seminary; Anderson, Ind. (1917) John A. Morrison........... 550 C Ch. of God 
Antioch College; Yellow Springs, Ohio (1853).................. Douglas McGregor.......... 1,003 C Priv. 
Appalachian State Teachers College; Boone, N. C. (1903)........ B. B. Dougherty............ 1,118 C State 
Aquinas College; Grand Rapids, Mich. (1923).................. V. Rev. A. F. Bukowski...... 331 C Cath. 
Arizona, University of; Tucson, Ariz. (1885).................008 Richard A. Harvill.......... 4,706 C State 
Arizona State College; Flagstaff, Ariz. (1899)................... Lacey A. Eastburn.......... 446 C State 
Arizona State College; Tempe, Ariz. (1885)............. 000.008 Grady Gammage............ 4,062 C State 
Arkansas, University of; Fayetteville, Ark. (1871)............... John T. Caldwell........... 5,000 C State 
Arkansas A & M College; College Heights, Ark. (1910).......... Horace E. Thompson........ 555 C State 
Arkansas Polytechnic College; Russeliville, Ark. (1909).......... J. W. Hull. ..... 0.0... cc eee 628 C State 
Arkansas State College; Jonesboro, Ark. (1912)................ Carl, Ri Reng.. sieves inn. es 900 C State 
Arkansas State A & M & Normal College; Pine Bluff, Ark. (1873) Lawrence A. Davis.......... 1,003 C State 
Arkansas State Teachers College; Conway, Ark. (1907).......... Silas D. Snowivisas. tes oes 1,139 C State 
Asbury College; Wilmore, Ky. (1890)............... 0.0 cue eee Lo1, JONASON Mines veneer 852 C Priv. 
Ashland College; Ashland, Ohio (1878)...............000ce0eee Glen L. Clayton............. 306 C Breth. 
Assumption College; Worcester, Mass. (1904). .............000 V. Rev. A. H. Desautels...... 127 M2 Cath. 
Atlanta University; Atlanta, Ga. (1865)22. 000000 Rufus E. Clement........... 599 C Priv. 
Atlantic Union College; South Lancaster, Mass. (1882).......... Lewis N. Holm:...;...'...... 139 C S. D. Ad. 
Augustana College; Rock Island, Ill. (1860).................005 Conrad Bergendoff.......... 800 C Luth. 
Augustana College; Sioux Falls, S. Dak. (1860)................. Lawrence M. Stavig......... 451 C Luth. 
Aurora College; Aurora, Ill. (1893)..................0 cece eee Theodore P. Stephens....... 194 C Ad. Chr.® 
Austin College; Sherman, Tex. (1849)..............0c.eceeeeee W..B, Guerrants.a.eoueenes 525 C Presb. 
Austin Peay State College; Clarksville, Tenn. (1927)............ Halbert Harvill............. 850 C State 
Babson Institute; Wellesley, Mass. (1919)............cceeeeees Edward B. Hinckley......... 329 M Priv. 
Baker University; Baldwin, Kans. (1858). ... 2... 0... .cceceeeee Nelson P. Horn,............ 455 C Meth. 
Baldwin-Wallace College; Berea, Ohio (1845).................. Sohn L. Knight............. 1,179 C Meth.® 
Ball State Teachers College; Muncie, Ind. (1918)............... John R. Emens............. 2,599 C State 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart; Lake Forest, III. (1919)....... Margaret Reilly............. 353 F Cath.6 
Barber-Scotia College; Concord, N. C. (1867)................0- L. SiCoZantes tivawu: aoeccee 225 F Presb. 
Bard College; Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. (1860).............. James H, Case, $r...... 22... 224C Priv.8 
Barry College; Miami, Fla. (1940).................ccceceeeuees Rev. Mother Mary Geratd.... 30 F Priv. 
Bates College; Lewiston, Maine (1864).....................00- Charles F. Phillips.......... 795 C Priv. 
Baylor University; Waco, Tex. (1845).......... 0... cccce cece eee William R. White........... 4,510 C Bapt. 


Beaver College; Jenkintown, Pa. (1853), ..........c.ccecseeeee Raymon Kistler............. 480 F Presb.¢ 
Belhaven College; Jackson, Miss. (1894).........s..06 haba G. T. Gillespie... . ieee o. ,0OARE By otoPtasb: 


Bie __ Tnstitution, location and (date founded) Chief executivet 

mont Abbey College; Belmont, N. C. (1878)........... seeees Rt. Rev. Vincent G. 

Belolt College; Beloit, Wis. (1246)................ Carey Somkins eae x 
Bennett College; Greensboro, N. C. (1873)..................... David D. Jones............. 
Bennington College; Bennington, Vt. (1932).................... - Frederick Burkhardt........ 
Berea College; Berea, Ky. (1855)... 2.2.0... eee e cece ccc eeeee Francis S. Hutchins......... 
Bethany College; Bethany, W. Va. (1840)...................0.. Perry E. Gresham........... 
Bethany College; Lindsborg, Kans. (1881)..............0.0000- Robert A. Mortvedt......... 
Bethel College; North Newton, Kans. (1887)................... D.C. Wedels............... 
Bethune-Cookman College; Daytona Beach, Fla. (1904).......... Richard V. Moore........... 
Birmingham-Southern College; Birmingham, Ala. (1856)........ George R. Stuart........... 
Black Hills Teachers College; Spearfish, S. Dak. (1883)......... Russell E. Jonas............ 
Blackburn College; Carlinville, {Il. (1857)...................... Robert P. Ludlum.......... 
Blue Mountain College; Blue Mountain, Miss. (1873)............ Lawrence T. Lowrey........ 
Bluefield State College; Bluefield, W. Va. (1895)................ Stephen J. Wright.......... 
Boston, Teachers College of the City of; Boston, Mass. (1852).... William F. Looney 227) 243202 
Boston College; Chestnut Hill, Mass. (1863).................... V. Rev. J. R. N. Maxwell..... 
Boston University; Boston, Mass. (1839)....................... Harold C. Case.........5..: 
Bowdoin College; Brunswick, Maine (1794).................... James S. Coles............. 
Bowling Green State University; Bowling Green, Ohio (1910)..... Ralph W. McDonald......... 
Bradley University; Peoria, Ill. (1897)......................... A. G. Haussler’............. 
Brandeis University; Waltham, Mass. (1948)................... Abram L. Sachar........... 
Brenau College; Gainesville, Ga: (1878)....................005. Josiah Crudup............. 
Briar Cliff College; Sioux City, lowa (1930)!.................... Sister J. Marie............. 
Bridgeport, University of; Bridgeport, Conn. (1927)............. James H. Halsey............ 
Bridgewater College; Bridgewater, Va. (1880).................. Warren D. Bowman......... 
Brigham Young University; Provo, Utah (1875)................. Ernest L. Wilkinson,........ 
Brooklyn, Polytechnic Institute of; Brooklyn, N. Y. (1854)....... H.'S. Rogers... 3.245 one 


Brooklyn College; Brooklyn, N. Y. (1930)..............0....... 
Brown University; Providence, R. |. (1764)%................... 


Harry D. Gideonse.......... 
Henry M. Wriston........... 


Bryn Mawr College; Bryn Mawr, Pa. (1880).................... Katharine E. McBride....... 
Bucknell University; Lewisburg, Pa. (1846).................... Horace Hildreth............ 
Buena Vista College; Storm Lake, lowa (1891)................. Henry Olson. 5.0.05 205. 00 
Buffalo, University of; Buffalo, N. Y. (1846).................... T. Raymond McConnell®..... 
Butler University; Indianapolis, Ind. (1855)..................0- M0. ROSS\550. niteone seats 


Caldwell College for Women; Caldwell, N. J. (1939)............. Mother Mary Joseph........ 


California, University of; Berkeley, Calif. (1868)%............... Robert G. Sproul........... 
California Institute of Technology; Pasadena, Calif. (1891)....... Lee A. DuBridge........... 
California State Polytechnic College; San Luis Obispo, Calif.(1901) Julian A. McPhee........... 
Calvin College; Grand Rapids, Mich. (1876).................... William Spoelhof........... 


V. Rev. Philip E. Dobson..... 
Harold L. Yochum.......... 


V. Rev. R. V. Kavanagh...... 
Robert D. Steefe............ 


Carson-Newman College; Jefferson City, Tenn. (1851)........... Harley Fite. rc ecetntas 
Carthage College; Carthage, Ill. (1870).........2... 20.02. e eee Harold H. Lentz............ 
CAI PIKOs cccct cates eerie 


Alvin R. Keppel............ 
Most Rev. P. J. McCormick. . 
Dale H. Moore............. 
Joe J: Mickle..7). 42.2.2 tite os 


Catawba College; Salisbury, N. C. (1851)...............2..000- 
Catholic University of America; Washington, D. C. (1889)........ 
Cedar Crest College; Allentown, Pa. (1867)...............0.005 
Centenary College of Louisiana; Shreveport, La. (1825).......... 
Central College; Fayette, Mo. (1855)......0.......20 eee cece Ralph L. Woodward......... 
Central College; Pella, lowa (1853)............-. eee cece eee G. T. Vander Lught......... 
Central Michigan College of Education; Mt. Pleasant, Mich. (1892) Charles L. Anspach......... 
Central Missouri State College; Warrensburg, Mo. (1871)........ Gi WiiDiemnen. 21.2 aaaee ere 
Central State College; Edmond, Okla. (1890).................5. W. Max Chambers.......... 
Central State College; Wilberforce, Ohio (1887)................. Charles H. Wesley.......... 
Central Washington College of Education; Ellensburg, Wash. (1891) Robert E. McConnell........ 
Centre College of Kentucky; Danville, Ky. (1819)............... Walter A. Groves Bm escdne 
Charleston, College of; Charleston, S. C.(1770)................ George D. Grice............ 
Chattanooga, University of; Chattanooga, Tenn. (1886).......... David A. Lockmiller......... 
Chestnut Hill College; Philadelphia, Pa. (1871)................. Sister Maria Kostka......... 
Chicago, Schoolof the Art Institute of; Chicago, Ill. (1879)...... Hubert Ropp™.............. 
Chicago, University of; Chicago, Ill. (1890)........-......-..06- Lawrence A. Kimpton®...... 
Chicago Musical College; Chicago, III. (1867).............-..45- Edward Johnson’........... 
Chicago Teachers College; Chicago, Ill. (1869).............++565 Raymond M. Cook®......... 
Chico State College CHtico, Calif. (1887).........0..eeceeeeneee Glenn Kendall,............. 


1,350 C 
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Cath.¢ ; 
Priv. 'f 
Meth. ; 
Priv. 

Priv. 

D. of Chr. © 
Luth. 
Mennon. 
Meth.¢ 
Meth. 

State 
Presb.¢ 
Bapt. 

State 

State 

Cath.® 

Priv. 

Priv. 

State 

Priv. 

Priv. 

Priv. 

Cath. 

Priv. 

Breth. 

L. D. Sts. 
Priv. 

City 

Priv. 

Priv. 

Bapt.6 

Priv. 

Priv. 

Priv 


Priv. 
State 
Priv. 
State 
Chr. Ref. 
Cath.¢ 
Luth. 
Priv. 
Priv. 
Cath. 
Presb. 
Bapt. 
Luth. 
Priv. 
Priv. 

Ev. & Ref.$ 
Cath. 
Ev. & Ref.6 
Meth. 
Meth. 
Ref.6 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
Presb.® 
Co. & City 
Priv. 
Cath. 
Priv. 
Bapt.é 
Priv. 
City 
State 
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No. of 
ae Tastitution, location and (date founded) Chief executive* students Control 
Cincinnati, University of; Cincinnati, Ohic (1819)............... Raymond Walters.......... eS, 1876 City 
Citadel, The; Military College of S. C.; Charleston, S. C. (1842).. Gen. C. P. Summerall....... 1,219 M State 
Claflin University; Orangeburg, S. C. (1869)................... Jc3 SBADY DOK. ste. fabs ie. 462 C Meth, 
Claremont College; Claremont, Calif. (1925)%,.................. Frederick Hard¥........... 84C Priv. 

_ Claremont Men’s College; Claremont, Calif. (1947).............. George C. S. Benson........ 288 M Priv. 
Clark College; Atianta, Ga. (1869).....0...0... 00. .cc cece ee ee James P. Brawley.......... 658 C Meth. 
Clark University; Worcester, Mass. (1887)...................-- Howard B. Jefferson........ 699 C Priv. 

_ Clarke College; Dubuque, lowa (1843)................-...000. Sister Mary Aloyslus........ 441 F Cath.t 
Clarkson Ccllege of Technology; Potsdam, N. Y. (i896).......... William G. Van Note........ 921M Priv. 
Clemson Agricultural College; Clemson, S. C. (1889)............ Riko Ppole tise asc 2,626 M2 State 
Coe College; Cedar Rapids, lowa (1851)............0.....-.20. H. Hi Brioks.c. ot. aya 676 C Presb.* 
Coker College; Hartsville, S.C. (1908)... 0.2... eee ee cece ee Joseph C. Robert........... 242 Fe Priv. 
Colby College; Waterville, Maine (1813)......................2 Julius S. Bixler............. 994. C Priv. 
Colgate University; Hamilton, N. Y. (1819)...................0. Everett N. Case............ 1,260 M Priv. 

Colorado, University of; Boulder, Colo. (1876).................. Ward. Datleystest <1s avons 7,256 C State 
Colorado A & M College; Ft. Collins, Golo. (1870)............... William E. Morgan.......... 3,179 C State 
Colorado College; Colorado Springs, Colo. (1874)............... William H. Gill............. 858 C Priv. 
Colorado School of Mines; Golden, Colo. (1868)................ John W. Vanderwilt......... 848 M State 
Colorado State College of Education; Greeley, Colo. (1890)....... William R. Ross. ........... 1,590 C State 
Columbia College; Columbia, S. C. (1854)... 00... ...0.000.00-. R. Wright Spears........... 309 Fs Meth. 
Columbia University; New York, N. Y. (1754)%.. 0.2 ............ Grayson Kirk............... 14,896 C Priv. 
Concord College; Athens, W. Va. (1872).............000...00es Virgil H. Stewart........... 621 C State 
Concordia College; Moorhead, Minn. (1891).................... Joseph L. Knutson.......... 1,055 C Ev. Luth. 

_ Concordia Teachers College; River Forest, Ill. (1864)............ Arthur Klinck.............. 545 C Luth. 
Connecticut, University of; Storrs, Conn. (1881)1............... A. N. Jorgensen............ 7,143 C State 
Connecticut College for Women; New London, Conn. (1911)...... Rosemary Park............. 845 F Priv. 
Connecticut State Teachers College; Danbury, Conn. (1904)...... Ruth A. Haas....... sth ee 387 C State 
Connecticut State Teachers College; New Britain, Conn. (1849)... Herbert D. Welte........... 969 C State 
Connecticut State Teachers College; New Haven, Conn. (1893)... Samuel M. Brownell........ 916C State 
Connecticut\State Teachers College; Willimantic, Conn. (1889)... J. Eugene Smith............ 229 C State 
Converse College; Spartanburg, S. C. (1889)................... Edward M. Gwathmey....... 310 Fs Priv. 
Cooper Union; New York, N. Y. (1859)...................0000, Edwin S. Burdell........... 670 C Priv. 
Cornell College; Mount Vernon, lowa (1853)................... Russell D. Cole............. 578 C Meth.¢ 
Cornell University; Ithaca, N. Y. (1865)... ...........00....00- Deane W. Malott........... 9,502 C Priv. 
Creighton University; Omaha, Nebr. (1878)..................-. V. Rev. Carl M. Reinert...... 1,989 C Cath.6 
Culver-Stockton College; Canton, Mo. (1853).................-6 Leslie E. Ziegler............ 271C D. of Chr.8 
Dakota Wesleyan University; Mitchell, S. Dak. (1885)........... Matthew D. Smith.......... 146 C Meth.® 
Dartmouth College; Hanover, N. H. (1769)..............0. 00005 Jon S. Dickeyieer ski 2,766 M Priv. 
Davidson College; Davidson, N. C. (1836)....... 0... .c0ccccceee John R. Cunningham........ 832 M Presb, 
Davis & Elkins College; Elkins, W. Va. (1903)................. R:-By Purdam=vorwe.cuert 534 C Presb, 
Dayton, University of; Dayton, Ohio (1850).................0.. Rev. George J. Renneker.... 1,751 C Cath. 
Delaware, University of; Newark, Del. (1833).................. John A. Perkins............ 2,405 C State 
Delta State Teachers College; Cleveland, Miss. (1924)........... William M. Kethley,........ 356 C State 
Denison University; Granville, Ohio (1831)..................00. A. Blair Knapp............. 1,115 ¢ Priv. 
Denver, University of; Denver, Colo. (1864).................0.. Levette J. Davidson!2,...... 5,135 ¢ Priv. 
DePaul University; Chicago, Ill. (1898)..............000000000. V. Rev. C. J. O’Malley....... 5,489 C Cath.s 
DePauw University; Greencastle, Ind. (1837)................0. Russell J. Humbert......... 1,605 C Meth.® 
Detroit, University of; Detroit, Mich. (1877)............2...000. Rev. Celestin J. Steiner..... 4,569 C Cath. 
Dickinson College; Carlisle, Pa. (1773)............0.eccc cece ee William W. Edel. ........... 811C Meth.s 
Dillard University; New Orleans, La. (1930).................... Albert W. Dent............. 499 C Cg. & Meth* 
Doane College; Crete, Nebr. (1872)... 0.0... cece cece ceceees David L. Crawford.......... 324 C Cong.é 
Drake University; Des Moines, lowa (1881).................00. Henry G. Harmon........... 2,363 C Priv. 
Drew University; Madison, N. J. (1867)...........ccccecceecees Fred G. Holloway........... 569 C Meth.$ 
Drexel Institute of Technology; Philadelphia, Pa. (1891)......... James Creese.............. 2,717 C Priv. 
Drury College; Springfield, Mo. (1873).............cccccceeeee JViFeFindlaysccack anes 650 C Cong.* 
Dubuque, University of; Dubuque, lowa (1852)............. 000. Gaylord Couchman.......... 468 C Presb.6 
Duchesne College; Omaha, Nebr. (1881)............ 0.00. cccees Mother Mary M. Downey... 246 F Cath.' 
Duke University; Durham, N. C. (1838)......... 00... ccc cece eee A. Hollis Edens............. 4,515 Co  Meth.s 
Dumbarton College of Holy Cross; Washington, D. 0. (1935)...... Sister M. Mildred Dolores. . . 164 F Cath.¢ 
Duquesne University; Pittsburgh, Pa. (1878)................... V. Rev. V. F. Gallagher. ..... 1,947 Priv. 
D'Youville College; Buffalo, N. Y. (1908)............c0cccc cece Sister Margaret............ 458 F Cath. 
Earlnam College; Richmond, Ind. (1847).............cc0e00000, Thomas E. Jones,.......... 568 C Friends 
East Carolina College; Greenville, N. C. (1907).........6..0.... J. DAMessitkicis s dauwencgey 1,587 C State 
East Central State College; Ada, Okla. (1909). ........cc0cec ee Charles F. Spencer......... 959 C State 
East Tennessee State College; Johnson City, Tenn. (1911)....... Burgin E. Dossett........... 2,224C State 
East Texas State Teachers College; Commerce, Texas (1894)... James:G. Gees sc vine soars ste 2,266 C State 
Eastern Illinois State College; Charleston, Ill. (1895)............ Robert G. Buzzard......... . | 1,097 '¢ State 
Eastern Kentucky State College; Richmond, Ky. (1906).......... William F. O’Donnell....... » . 14926 State 


Eastern Montana College of Education; Billings, Mont. (1925)... A. G. Peterson........,.... 420 Ge iNiigtate 


Sins 


¥ 


Colleges 
“ A No. of 
Tostitution, location and (date founded) Chief executive! students 
Eastern Nazarene College; Wollaston Park, Mass. (1918)........ Edward S. Mann 479 C 
Eastern New Mexico University; Portales, N. Mex. (1934)... Floyd D.Golden............ 813 
Eastern Oregon College of Education; La Grande, Oreg. (1928)... Frank B. Bennett........... 316 C 
Eastern Washington College of Education; Cheney, Wash. (1890).. Otis W. Freeman 781 C 
Elizabethtown College; Elizabethtown, Pa. (1899)... A.C. Baugher...... 357C 
Elmhurst College; Elmhurst, Ill. (1871)..............000 ss, H. W. Dinkmeyer........... 544 C 
Elmira College; Elmira, N. Y.(1855)......................., Lewis Eldred............... 258 F 
Elon College; Elon College, N.C. (1889)................... L.E.Smith................ 8402 
Emerson College; Boston, Mass. (1880).....................0.. S. Justus McKinley. ........ 244 
Emmanuel College; Boston, Mass. (1919)...................... Sister Alice Gertrude....... 576 F 
Emmanuel Missionary College; Berrien Springs, Mich. (1874).... P. W. Christian.............  745¢ 
Emory & Henry College; Emory, Va. (1836).................... Foye G. Gibson............. 484 C 
Emory University; Atlanta, Ga. (1836)......................... Goodrich C. White.......... 2,514 
Emporia, College of; Emporia, Kans. (1872).................... Luther E. Sharpe........... ‘194 c 
Erskine College; Due West, S. C. (1839)..............0...200-. Robert C. Grier............. 248 C 
Evansville College; Evansville, Ind. (1854)..................... Lincoln B. Hale............. 764 
Fairlelgh Dickinson College ; Rutherford, N. J. (1941)............ Peter Sammartino.......... 1,172 C 
Fairmont State College; Fairmont, W. Va. (1867)............... John W. Pence............. 64C 
Fenn College; Cleveland, Ohio (1881)..............0.......... G. Brooks Earnest.......... 584 ¢ 
Fisk University; Nashville, Tenn. (1866)....................... Charles S. Johnson......... 629 C 
Flora Macdonald College; Red Springs, N. C. (1896)............ Marshall S. Woodson........ 276 Fs 
Florida, University of; Gainesville, Fla. (1853).................. J. Hillis Miller.............. 8,506 C 
Florida A & M College; Tallahassee, Fla. (1887).........2...... G: WiGore 3 cn acts 2,450 C 
Florida Normal & Ind. Memorial College; St. Augustine, Fla.(1892) Royal W. Puryear........... 206 C 
Florida Southern College; Lakeland, Fla. (1885)................ Ludd M. Spivey............ 1,948 C 
Florida State University; Tallahassee, Fla. (1857)............... Doak S. Campbell.......... 4,390 C 
Fontbonne College; St. Louis, Mo. (1923)1..................... Mother Mary M. Casey...... 287 F 
Fordham University; New York, N. Y. (1841)?7.....0000000000... Rev. Laurence J. McGinley... 9,106 C 
Fort Hays Kansas State College; Hays, Kans. (1900)............ M. C. Cunningham.......... 1,011 C 
Fort Valley State College; Ft. Valley, Ga. (1895)................ Cornelius V. Troup......... 654 C 
Franklin & Marshall College; Lancaster, Pa. (1787)............. Theodore A. Distler......... 948 M 
Franklin College; Franklin, Ind. (1834)........................ Harold W. Richardson....... 374C 
Fresno State College; Fresno, Calif. (1911)..................... Arnold E. Joyal............. 3,417 C 
Friends University; Wichita, Kans. (1898)...................... Lloyd S. Cressman.......... 437 C 
Furman University; Greenville, S. C. (1826).................... Sonn Ls Ptylet 253 o0.764 cos 1,095 Co 
Gannon College; Erie, Pa. (1945)... 02.2... eee cc eee eee Joseph J. Wehrle........... 623 M 
Gen. Assembly's Trn’g Sch. for Lay Workers; Richmond, Va.(1914) Rev. Henry W. DuBose...... 101 C 
General Beadle State Teachers College; Madison, S. Dak. (1881).. V. A. Lowry............0.05 165C 
Geneva College; Beaver Falls, Pa. (1848)...................... Charles: M. L006, savy esac snics 559 C 
George Peabody College for Teachers; Nashville, Tenn. (1875)... Henry H. Hill............... 885 C 
George Pepperdine College; Los Angeles, Calif. (1937).......... Hugh M. Tiner............. 860 C 
George Washington University; Washington, D. C. (1821)........ Cloyd H. Marvin............ 8,479 C 
George Williams College; Chicago, III. (1890)................... John R. McCurdy........... 211C 
Georgetown College; Georgetown, Ky. (1829)................... SSC HUE cc wean iep see 643 C 
Georgetown University; Washington, D. C. (1789)............... V. Rev. Edward B, Bunn..... 3,330 C 
Georgia, University of; Athens, Ga. (1785). .................... 0; CLAdGHONM coo sc oci wien 4,603 C 
Georgia Institute of Technology; Atlanta, Ga. (1885)............ Blake R. Van Leer.......... 3,460 M2 
Georgia State College for Women; Milledgeville, Ga. (1889)...... GUY He WeliS.3...5 tao ead's 635 F 
Georgia Teachers College; Collegeboro, Ga. (1908).............. Zach S. Henderson......... 506 C 
Georgian Court College; Lakewood, N. J. (1908)!............... Sister Marie Anna.......... 209§F 
Gettysburg College; Gettysburg, Pa. (1832)...............-...- Walter C. Langsam......... 1,121 C 
Glenville State College; Glenville, W. Va. (1872). .............-- Harry B. Heflin............. 369 C 
Golden Gate College; San Francisco, Calif. (1901),.............. Nagel T. Miner............. 418 C 
Gonzaga University; Spokane, Wash. (1887)..........-....-+05- V. Rev. F. E. Corkery........ 1,243 C 
Good Counsel College; White Plains, N. Y. (1923)............... Mother Mary Dolores....... 211 F 
Goshen College; Goshen, Ind. (1903)... ........ 00. sce e ete eee Ernest E. Miller............ 586 C 
Goucher College; Baltimore, Md. (1885)...........----4e-0-0e- Otto F. Kraushaar.......... 621 F 
Grambling College; Grambling, La. (1901).........6........00. ROWoEs JONOS. oe eres ee 1,496 C 
Great Falls, College of; Great Falls, Mont. (1932)............... Rt. Rev. James J. Donovan... 298 C 
Greensboro College; Greensboro, N. C. (1838).................. Harold H. Hutson........... 341 F 
Greenville College; Greenville, lil. (1892)...........-2..00--0es Fe Eonge otras caret 334 C 
Grinnell College; Grinnell, lowa (1846)............... esse ees Samuel N. Stevens......... 817 C 
Grove City College; Grove City, Pa. (1876).............6..-- 00s Weir C. Ketler.............. 1,006 C 
Guilford College; Guilford College, N. C. (1837).............006. Clyde A. Milner............ 497 C 
Gustavus Adolphus College; St. Peter, Minn. (1862)............. Edgar M. Carlson........... 979 C 
Hamilton College; Clinton, N. Y. (1812)....0.5... ce eee eee eens Robert W. McEwen......... 4 pe 


Hamline University; Sh Rayl, Minn. (1854), oc. seep tee creer eres Paul H. Giddens,,........++ 
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Institution, location and (dato founded) Chief executive students Controlé 
‘Hampden-Sydney College; Hampden-Sydney, Va. (1776)........ Edgar G. Gammon......... 2 332 M Presb. 
Hampton Institute; Hampton, Va. (1868)............. . Alonzo G. Moron........... 1,094 C Priv. 

’ Hanover College; Hanover, Ind. (1827). .......-.0eeeeeeeeeeeee Albert G. Parker, Jr......... 550 C Presb.¢ 

’ Hardin-Simmons University; Abilene, Tex. (1891).............+ EvanAcRetffi..: .cvees seets0 1,484 C Bapt.2 

- Harpur College, See New York, State University of..........06- 0 ceeeeeeceececeeeeeeeeesees | teense tenes 
Harris Teachers College; St. Louis, Mo. (1857)............++0+- Charles A. Naylor.......... 218 C City & St. 
Hartwick College; Oneonta, N. Y. (1928)............ceeeeeeeees Henry J. Arnoid............ 325 C Luth.® 
Harvard University; Cambridge, Mass. (1636)...........-.++0+- Nathan Marsh Pusey........ 9,988 M2 Priv. 
Hastings College; Hastings, Nebr. (1880)...........-..-.+--++- Dale D.. Welcll...2..25.. 2122 565 C Presb.§ 
Haverford College; Haverford, Pa. (1833)................2-000 Gilbert F.. White. |.) 22. #225 500 M Friends 
‘Hawaii, University of; Honolulu, Hawaii (1907)................. Gregg M. Sinclair........... 4,123 C Terr. 

_Heidelberg College; Tiffin, Ohio (1850)................2-.200- William T. Wickham........ 576C Ev. & Ref. 
‘Henderson State Teachers College; Arkadelphia, Ark. (1929)..... DoD McBrien. cic. ceceee 1,007 C State 

‘Hendrix College; Conway, Ark. (1884).................-.200008 Matt Lo Ellis, 22 anetes tes 395 C Meth. 

- High Point College; High Point, N. C. (1924). .................. Dennis H. Cooke........... 650 C Meth.® 
Hillsdale College; Hillsdale, Mich. (1844)...................00. J. Donald Phillips........... 415 C Bapt.6 
Hiram College; Hiram, Ohio (1850)............2..... eee eeee Paul HS Fall. ste ts «.ce'teninces D. of Chr.8 
Hofstra College; Hempstead, N. Y. (1935)...................08. John C. Adams Priv. 

Hollins College; Hollins College, Va. (1842)..................-. John R. Everett Priv. 

’ Holy Cross, College of the; Worcester, Mass. (1843)............. V. Rev. John A. O’Brien..... 1,753 M Cath.s 

~ Holy Names, College of the; Oakland, Calif. (1880)............. Sister M. Madeleine Rose.... 401 F Cath.§ 

‘* Holy Names College; Spokane, Wash. (1912)%.................. Sister M. Francis Xavier..... 175 F Cath.t 

~ Hood College; Frederick, Md. (1893)................. cece eee Andrew C. Truxal.......... 445 F Ev. & Ref.5 
Hope College; Holland, Mich. (1851). ... 2.0.02... eee e eee ee eee Irwin J. Lubbers........... 815 C Ref. 
Houghton College; Houghton, N. Y. (1883)..................008- Stephen W. Paine.......... 549 C Meth. 
Howard College; Birmingham, Ala. (1841)...................0- Harwell G. Davis........... 1,040 C Bapt. 
Howard Payne College; Brownwood, Tex. (1889)..............- Thomas H. Taylor. ......... 638 C Bapt. 
Howard University; Washington, D. C. (1867)!.................. M. W. Johnson. codaccs- ae 3,555 C Priv. 
Humboldt State College; Arcata, Calif. (1913).................. Cornelius H. Siemens....... 712C State 
Hunter College; New York, N. Y. (1870)..................-008 George N. Shuster.......... 7,980 Fs City 
Huntingdon College; Montgomery, Ala. (1854).................- Hubert Searcy............. 600 C Meth.® 
Huron College; Huron, S. Dak. (1883). ..............0ceeeeeeee George F. McDougall........ 255 C Presb.® 
Idaho, College of; Caldwell, Idaho (1891)...................068 Paul M. Pitman............ 409 C Presb. 
Idaho, University of; Moscow, Idaho (1889)..................-. J.-E: Buchanan. cfeas o: taer 2,700 C State 
Idaho State College; Pocatello, Idaho (1947)................... Carl W. Mcintosh........... 1,079 C State 
Mlinois, University of; Urbana, Ill. (1867)....................4. (Vacant) ...c.osivce oc eeeteee 20,938 C State 
Illinois College; Jacksonville, Ill. (1829). .................0000e H. Gary Hudson............ 240 C Priv. 
Illinois Institute of Technology; Chicago, III. (1892)............. John T. Rettaliata.......... 1,768 C Priv. 
IHinois State Normal University; Normal, Ill. (1857)............ ROWeralrchild orcs ence 1,948 C State 
Illinois Wesleyan University; Bloomington, III. (1850)........... Merrill J. Holmes........... 639 C Meth. 
Immaculata College; Immaculata, Pa. (1920)................... Msgr. Vincent L. Burns...... 306 F Cath.6 

_ Immaculate Heart College; Los Angeles, Calif. (1916)!........... Sister M. Thecla............ 712 Fa Cath. 
Incarnate, Word College; San Antonio, Tex. (1881).............. Sister M. Columkille........ 601 F Cath.6 
Indiana Central College; Indianapolis, Ind. (1902).............. Unbyndiksehtemeece scence 371 C Ev. Un. Br. 
Indiana State Teachers College; Terre Haute, Ind. (1865)........ Ralph Natirevaescs. sce 1,800 C State 
Indiana University; Bloomington, Ind. (1820).................. Herman B. Wells........... 10,818 C State 
lona College; New Rochelle, N. Y. (1940)...................... Brother A. A. Loftus........ 1,040 M Priv. 
lowa, State University of; lowa City, lowa (1847)............... Virgil M. Hancher........... 7,062 C State 
lowa State College of A & M Arts; Ames, lowa (1858).......... James H. Hilton............ 6,876 C State 
lowa St. Teachers College; Cedar Falls, lowa (1876)............ JW. Mauckers2 ==... oe 2,188 C State 

‘lowa Wesleyan College; Mt. Pleasant, lowa (1842).............. J. Raymond Chadwick....... 253 C Meth. 
Jackson College; Jackson, Miss. (1877)...............ecccceees Jacob:L; Reddix’... 5. oe 929 C State 
James Millikin University; Decatur, II]. (1901).................. J. Walter Malone........... 834 C Presb.§ 
Jamestown College; Jamestown, N. Dak. (1883)................ Samuel S. George.......... 315 C Presb.® 
Jarvis Christian College; Hawkins, Tex. (1913)................. Cleo W. Blackburn?......... 124 C D. of Chr. 
John Carroll University; Cleveland, Ohio (1886)................ V. Rev. F. E. Welfle......... 1,601 M2 = Cath.$ 
Johns Hopkins University; Baltimore, Md. (1876)............... Detlev W. Bronk............ 2,110 C Priv. 
Johnson C. Smith University; Charlotte, N. C. (1867)............ Hardy \Eistonpes fn tee 554 C Presb.é 
Judson College; Marion, Ala. (1838). ................ccecueces Worl: Riddle kets. see eee 172 F Bapt. 
Juniata College; Huntingdon, Pa. (1876).............c.cceceeee Calvert N: Eliseo eee 545 C Breth.¢ 
Kalamazoo College; Kalamazoo, Mich. (1833).................. John'S: Evertons.>s;.esenie 377 C Bapt.6 
Kansas, University of; Lawrence, Kans. (1865)................. Franklin D. Murphy®........ 5,889 C State 
Kansas City, University of; Kansas City, Mo. (1929)............. EarlJE McGrath). a, cane 1,065 C Priv. 
Kansas St. Coll. of Agr. & Applied Science; Manhattan, Kans. (1863) James A. McCain........... 4,643 C State 
Kansas State Teachers College; Emporia, Kans. (1863).......... John E. Jacobs?............ 930 C State 
Kansas State Teachers College; Pittsburg, Kans. (1903)......... Rees H. Hughes............ 1,402 C State 
Kent State University; Kent, Ohio (1910)...................05. George A. Bowman......... 4,400 c State 
Kentucky, University of; Lexington, Ky. (1865)................. H. L. Donovan... 2.2... 028 vq @seilostate 


No. of 


jaye mbeeesicny cues and (date founded) Chief executives students 
entucky State ; Frankfort, Ky. (1886)....... oeteot. .. R.B. Atwood....... : 

Kentucky Wesleyan College; Owensboro, Ky. (1866)"........... 0. W. aay PeseeMater te: iss . 
Kenyon College; Gambier, Ohio (1824)......................., Gordon K. Chalmers........ 444M 
Keuka College; Keuka Park, N. Y. (1890)...................... Katherine G. Blyley.. 376 F 
King College; Bristol, Tenn. (1867)....... ee ee R. T. L. Liston... 205 C 
Knox College; Galesburg, Ill. (1837)..................... Sharvy G. Umbeck.......... 719 C 
Lafayette College; Easton, Pa. (1826)......................... Ralph C. Hutchison. ..... 

La Grange College; La Grange, Ga. (1831)...................... Weights G. Henry, Jr it Wes ¢ 
Lake Erie College for Women; Painesville, Ohio (1856).......... Paul S. Weaver............. 168 F 
Lake Forest University; Lake Forest, fil. (1857)................ Ernest A. Johnson.......... 646 C 
Lamar State College of Technology; Beaumont, Tex. (1923)...... F. L. McDonald............. 1,603 C 
Lane College; Jackson, Tenn. (1882).......................00. C. A. Kirkendoll............ 344 C 
Langston University; Langston, Okla. (1897)................... G. Lamar Harrison.......... 634 C 
LaSalle College; Philadelphia, Pa. (1863)...................... Brother E. Stanislaus....... 2,300 M 
La Slerra College; Arlington, Calif. (1922).........0........05. G. T. Anderson............. 775C 
Lawrence College of Wisconsin; Appleton, Wis. (1847)........... (Vacant) sect e stexranale domes 774C 
Lebanon Valley College; Annville, Pa. (1866)................... Frederic K. Miller.......... 444¢ 
Lehigh University; Bethlehem, Pa. (1865)..................... Martin D. Whitaker......... 2,490 M 
Lenoir-Rhyne College; Hickory, N. C. (1891)................... Voigt R. Cromer............ 729 C 
Lewis & Clark College; Portland, Oreg. (1867).................. Morgan S. Odell............ 1,018 ¢ 
Limestone College; Gaffney, S. C. (1845)......00.0.0 0... cee A. J. Eastwood’... .......... 175 F 
Lincoln Memorial University; Harrogate, Tenn. (1897)........... Robert L. Kincaid........... 341 € 
Lincoln University; Jefferson City, Mo. (1866).................. Sherman D. Scruggs..:..... 757 C 
Lincoln University; Lincoln University, Pa. (1854)............... Horace M. Bond............ 287 M 
Lindenwood College; St. Charles, Mo. (1327)................... F.L. MoChler 52.5 oie ee nk 315 F 
Linfield College; McMinnville, Oreg. (1848).................... Harry L. Dillin.......,..... 500 C 
Livingstone College; Salisbury, N. C. (1879)...............0005 We ScSfOnt Slice 2 asad 480 C 
Long Beach State College; Long Beach, Calif. (1949)............ P. Victor Peterson.......... 830 C 
Longwood College; Farmville, Va. (1884).....................- Dabney S. Lancaster........ 585 Fs 
Loras College; Dubuque, lowa (1839)....................-.06- M. Rev. Loras T. Lane....... 650 M 
Loretto Heights College; Loretto, Colo. (1918). .........2....... Sister Frances Marie........ 460 F 
Louisiana College; Pineville, La. (1906)!..............-........ Gr Es Gan fa ssca~ t¥s a 705 C 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; Ruston, La. (1894)............. Ri kc ROP Wes csycipeeaocs 1,924 C 
Louisiana St. University & A & M College; Baton Rouge, La. (1860) Troy H. Middieton.......... 7,277 C 
Louisville, University of; Louisville, Ky. (1789)................. Philip G. Davidson.......... 4,488 C 
Lowel! Textile Institute; Lowell, Mass. (1895).................. Martin J. Lydon............ 477C 
Loyola College; Baltimore, Md. (1852)....................--0.. Rev. Thomas J. Murray...... 970 M2 


Loyola University; Chicago, Ill. (1870).................2....0.. V. Rev. James T. Hussey.... 3,213 C 


Loyola University; Los Angeles, Calif. (1911)................... V. Rev. Charles S. Casassa .. 980 M2 
Loyola University; New Orleans, La. (1912).................... V. Rev. W. P. Donnelly...... 1,314 C 
Luther College; Decorah, lowa (1861)................002.0005- J. W. Yivisaker............. 690 C 
Lycoming College; Williamsport, Pa. (1812)... ...............55 John W, Longs. i... = sis 00% 400 C 
Lynchburg College; Lynchburg, Va. (1903)..............0200008 Orville W. Wake............ 459 C 
Macalester College; St. Paul, Minn. (1885)..................6- Charles J. Turck............ 1,416 C 
MacMurray College for Women; Jacksonville, ill. (1845)......... Louis W. Norris...........- 442 F 
McMurry College; Abilene, Tex. (1923)................-0-00005 Harold G. Cooke............ 83 C 
McPherson College; McPherson, Kans. (1887)................++ D. W. Bittinger............. 321 C 
Madison College; Haprisonburg, Va. (1908)..................005 G. Tyler Miller............. 164 C 
Maine, University of; Orono, Maine (1865)...................5% Arthur A. Hauck............ 2,574 C 
Manchester College; North Manchester, ind. (1889)............. Vernon F. Schwalm......... 604 C 
Manhattan College; New York, N. Y. (1853).................055 Brother B. Thomas......... 2,230 M 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart; Purchase, N. Y.(1841) £. M. O’Byrne.............. 426 F 
Marietta College; Marietta, Ohio (1835)..............-.-...05- William B. Irvine........... 726 C 
Marshall College; Huntington, W. Va. (1837). ...............06- Stewart H. Smith........... 1,628 C 
Marquette University; Milwaukee, Wis. (1864)...............-. V. Rev. Edward J. O'Donnell. 5,330 © 
Mary Baldwin College; Staunton, Va. (1842).................-. Frank B. Lewis............. 231 F 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College; Belton, Tex. (1845)............... AS GC. Gettysiaiii ie enitateas 179 F 
Mary Manse College; Toledo, Ohio (1922)..............--...-5 Sister Vincent de Paul...... 396 F 
Mary Washington College (U. of Va.); Fredericksburg, Va. (1908) Morgan Li COMBS! 5625 ve 1,413 F8 
Marygrove College; Detroit, Mich. (1910)...................55: Sister M. Honora........... 693 F 
Maryknoll Teachers College; Maryknoll, N. Y.(1951)...........- Mother Mary J. Rogers...... 126 F 
Harty Ci Byars 8,570 C 


Maryland, University of; College Park, Md. (1807).............. 
Maryland Institute; Baltimore, Md. (1824).............-...055 
Maryland State Teachers College; Bowie, Md. (1908)........... 


D. Carlysie MacLea......... 1,634 C 
William E. Henry........... 


Maryland State Teachers College; Frostburg, Md. (1899)........ Lillian C. Compton.......... 357 € 
Maryland State Teachers College; Salisbury, Md. 74) Re J.D. Blackwell meee dtod 250 C 
Maryland State Teachers College; Towson, Md. (1866).......... Earle T. Hawkins........... 790 C 
Marylhurst College; Marylhurst, Oreg. (1930). .........-...-5+5 Sister M. Elizabeth Clare.... 36 F 
Marymount College; Salina, Kans, (1922)..........2. 05002054. Mother M. Chrysostom...... 301 F 

M. Therese Dalton....... Sie 86 F 


Marymount Goliegey fayrrytown-on-Hudoon, N, ¥. (1997)........ 
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Control’ 


State 
Meth. 
Epis.$ 
Bapt.s 
Presb. 
Priv. 


Presb.® 
Meth, 
Priv. 
Presb.¢ } 
State 

Col. M. E.8 
State 
Cath. 

S. D. Ad. 
Priv. 

Ev. U. B.t 
Priv. 
Luth. 
Presb. 
Priv. 

Priv, 
State 
Pyesb.$ 
Presb. 
Bapt.¢ 

A. M. E. Zion 
State 
State 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Bapt. 
State 
State 

Pr. & City 
State 
Cath.s 
Cath.$ 
Cath.6 
Cath. 
Luth. 
Meth. 

D. of Chr.$ 


Presb.$ 
Meth.6 
Meth. 
Breth. 
State 
State 
Breth. 
Cath.$ 
Priv. 
Cong.® 
State 
Cath. 
Presb.® 
Priv. 
Cath. 
State 
Cath.5 
Cath. 
State 
Priv. 
State 
State 
State 
State 
Cath.® 
Cath. 
Cath! 
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No. of 

Institution, location and (date founded) Chief executive‘ students 
Maryville College; Maryville, Tenn, (1819)............6+ Ske heen CRMON We LIOV Gry. 30s maken 631 C 
Marywood Collega; Scranton, Pa. (1915).............65 Peccaate Sister M. Eugenia.......... 145 F 
Massachusetts, University of; Amherst, Mass, (1863)............ Ralph A. Van Meter......... 3,244 C 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Cambridge, Mass. (1861). James R. Killlan, Jr......... 4,339 C 
Massachusetts State Teachers College; Bridgewater, Mass. (1840) Clement C. Maxwell........ 605 C 
Massachusetts State Teachers College; Fitchburg, Mass. (1894).. Ellis F. White.............. 497 C 
Massachusetts State Teachers College; Framingham, Mass. (1839) Martin F. O’Connor......... 548 F 
Massachusetts State Teachers College; Lowell, Mass. (1894)..... Daniel H. O’Leary.......... 432 C 
Massachusetts State Teachers College; North Adams, Mass. (1894) Grover C. Bowman.......... 150 C 
Massachusetts State Teachers College; Salem, Mass. (1854)..... Edward A. Sullivan......... 564 C 
Massachusetts State Teachers College; Worcester, Mass. (1871).. Eugene A. Sullivan......... 526 C 
Medical Evangelists, College of; Loma Linda, Calif. (1909)....... Walter E. Macpherson....... 572C 
Memphis State College; Memphis, Tenn. (1909)!.............-. JME Smith. oe ene s 2,000 C 
Mercy College for Women; Detroit, Mich. (1941)................ Sister Mary Lucifle......... 367 F 
Mercyhurst College; Erie, Pa. (1926). ................ 2.0.2 eee Mother M. deSales......... 225 F 
Meredith College; Raleigh, NSO RLSO Lc cats cous so camewen ese Carlyle Campbell........... 545 F 
Miami, University of; Coral Gables, Fla. (1925)................. Jay F. W. Pearson.......... 7,295 C 
Miami University; Oxford, Ohio (1809)...................0.00- John D. Millett............. 4,449 C 
Michigan, University of; Ann Arbor, Mich. (1817)............... Harlan Hatcher............. 16,301 C 
Michigan College of Mining & Technology; Houghton, Mich. (1885) Grover C. Dillman.......... 1,259 C 
Michigan State College; East Lansing, Mich. (1855)............. John A. Hannah............ 11,880 C 
Michigan State Normal College; Ypsiianti, Mich. (1849)......... Eugene B. Elliott........... 2,202 C 
Middie Tennessee State College; Murfreesboro, Tenn. (1909).... Q.M. Smith............... 1,500 C 
Middlebury College; Middlebury, Vt. (1800).................... Samuel S. Stratton. ........ 1,206 C 
Midland College; Fremont, Nebr. (1887).....................-- Paul W. Dieckman.......... 303 C 
Midwestern University; Wichita Falls, Tex. (1922).............. James B. Boren............ 1,309 C 
Mills College; Oakland, Calif. (1852)................. 0. cece eee Lynn: TF. White: Tro. 4 maces 680 Fs 
Millsaps College; Jackson, Miss. (1890)...............-..2.00 HB. EcFinger, Utes. os ae 629 C 
Milwaukee-Downer College; Milwaukee, Wis. (1851)............ John B. Johnson, Jr.......-. 210 F 
Miner Teachers College; Washington, D. C. (1851).............. Hope: Lyons'’s357 «2 eee oe 543 C 
Minnesota, University of; Minneapolis, Minn. (1851)............ aS Moree anes 16,706 C 
Minnesota State Teachers College; Bemidji, Minn. (1919)....... GiRGSattgaste ta ce. oss 423 C 
Minnesota State Teachers College; Mankato, Minn. (1867)....... C.L. Crawford............. 1,408 C 
Minnesota State Teachers College; Moorhead, Minn. (1887)...... OW SNAKE. son at. eae cameos 453 C 
Minnesota State Teachers College; St. Cloud, Minn. (1869)...... George F. Budd............ 1,119 C 
Minnesota State Teachers College; Winona, Minn. (1858)........ Nots:Minness «sume seatice se 404C 
Misericordia College; Dallas, Pa. (1923)..................0000 Sister Mary Gonzaga........ 512 F 
Mississippi, University of; University, Miss. (1848).............. John D. Williams®........... 2,147 C 
Mississippi College; Clinton, Miss. (1826)...................005 DOM NOISON... con cokes 1,200 C 
Mississippi Southern College; Hattiesburg, Miss. (1910)......... REGZG00Ks. ccc. suscs cee ee 2,470 C 
Mississippi State College; State College, Miss. (1878)........... Ben, F. Hilbun’. 6 .. oc. a2 ee 2,673 C 
Mississippi State College for Women; Columbus, Miss, (1884).... Charles P. Hogarth......... 772 F 
Missouri, University of; Columbia, Mo. (1839)................0 Frederick A. Middlebush.... 6,570C 
Missouri Valley College; Marshall, Mo. (1888).................. M. Earle Collins. ........... 361 C 
Monmouth College; Monmouth, III. (1853).................0008 Robert W. Gibson........... 506 C 
Montana School of Mines; Butte, Mont. (1893)................. J. Roan Pelt nici oak ee 263 C 
Montana State College; Bozeman, Mont. (1893). ............... R. Re ROMNG: 2.55.8 tenant 1,706 C 
Montana State University; Missoula, Mont. (1893).............. Carl McFarland............. 1,948 C 
Moravian College; Bethlehem, Pa. (1807).................0e00e Raymond S. Haupert........ 311 
Morehead State College; Morehead, Ky. (1923)...............-- Charles R. Spain........... 662 
Morehouse College; Atianta, Ga. (1867)................. ACRE Benjamin E. Mays.......... 475M 
Morgan State College; Baltimore, Md. (1867)................-- Martin D. Jenkins.......... 1,717C 
Morningside College; Sioux City, lowa (1889). ...............0- Earl A. Roadman........... 497 C 
Morris Brown College; Atlanta, Ga. (1881)...............0..00e JohnH. Lewiss. -.eecee ar 449 C 
Mount Angel Seminary; St. Benedict, Oreg. (1889)............. Rt. Rev. Damian Jentges..... 75M 
Mount Holyoke College; South Hadley, Mass. (1837)............ Roswell G. Ham............ 1,244 F 
Mount Mary College; Milwaukee, Wis. (1929)................-- E. A>kitzpattickaneeer ee 550 F 
Mount Mercy College; Pittsburgh, Pa. (1929)...............0e0s Mother Margaret Mary...... 348 F 
Mount St. Agnes College; Baltimore, Md. (1867)................ Sister M. Placide Thomas... 156 F 
Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, College of; Same (1854)!........ 9. M..Coranair. cence. cnakcee 438 F 
Mount St. Joseph Teachers College; Buffalo, N. Y. (1937)........ Sister M. Hubert........... 50 F 
Mount St. Mary College; Hooksett, N. H. (1934)................ Sister M. Mauritia.......... 176 F 
Mount St. Mary’s College; Emmitsburg, Md. (1808)............. Rt. Rev. John L. Sheridan ... 450 M 
Mount St. Mary's College, Los Angeles, Calif. (1925)............ Sister Agnes Marie......... 452 F 
Mount St. Scholastica College; Atchison, Kans. (1863)........... Rev. Mother M. A. Schroll. .. 331 F 
Mount St. Vincent, College of; On-Hudson, N. Y. (1847)......... F. Cardinal Speliman....... 475 F 
Mount Union College; Alliance, Ohio (1846)..............000.0- William C. Wesiey’.......... 584 C 
Muhlenberg College; Allentown, Pa. (1848)............ceeece0e J. Conrad Seegers.......... 581 M 
Mundelein College for Women; Chicago, III. (1930)............. Sister Mary John Michael... . 700 F 
Murray State College; Murray, Ky. (1922)... .......cecceescees Ralph H. Woods............ 1,472 C 


State 


Institution, location and (date founded) 


National College of Education; Evanston, Ill. (1886)........ cen 
Nazareth College; Nazareth, Mich. (1924)!.................. Xe 
Nazareth College; Rochester, N. Y. (1924).......... Keldt coca, 
Nazareth College; Louisville, Ky. (1920)...... Lot phy Cr Se ee 
Nebraska, University of; Lincoln, Nebr. (1869)...............05 
Nebraska State Teachers College; Chadron, Nebr. (1911)........ 
Nebraska State Teachers College; Kearney, Nebr. (1905)........ 
Nebraska State Teachers Coilege; Peru, Nebr. (1867)........... 
Nebraska State Teachers College; Wayne, Nebr. (1910)......... 
Nebraska Wesleyan University; Lincoln, Nebr. (1887)........... 
Nevada, University of; Reno, Nev. (1874)...................... 
New Church, College of Academy of the; Bryn Athyn, Pa. (1876). 
New England Conservatory of Music; Boston, Mass. (1867)...... 
New Hampshire, University of; Durham, N. H. (1866)........... 
New Hampshire State Teachers College; Keene, N. H. (1909). ... 
New Hampshire State Teachers College; Plymouth, N. H. (1871)... 
New Jersey State Teachers College; Glassboro, N. J. (1923)...... 
New Jersey State Teachers College; Jersey City, N. J. (1929).... 
New Jersey State Teachers College; Newark, N. J. (1855)....... 
New Jersey State Teachers College; Paterson, N. J. (1855)...... 
New Jersey State Teachers College; Trenton, N. J. (1855)....... 
New Jersey State Teachers College; Upper Montclair, N. J. (1908) 
New Mexico, University of; Albuquerque, N. Mex. (1889)....... 
New Mexico College of A & M Arts; State College, N. Mex. (1889) 
New Mexico Highlands University; Las Vegas, N. Mex. (1893)... 
New Mexico Institute of Mining & Tech.; Socorro, N. Mex. (1889) 
New Mexico Military Institute; Roswell, N, Mex. (1893)........ 
New Mexico Western College; Silver City, N. Mex. (1893)........ 
New Rochelle, College of; New Rochelle, N. Y. (1904)........... 
New York, College of the City of; New York, N. Y. (1847)........ 
New York, State University of; Albany, N. Y.%................. 
Champlain Coll.; Plattsburgh, N. Y. (Discont’d June 14, 1953) 
College of Agriculture at Cornell U.; Ithaca, N. Y.............. 
College of Ceramics at Alfred U.; Alfred, N. Y. (1900)......... 
College of Forestry; Syracuse, N. Y. (1911).................. 
College of Home Economics at Cornell U.; Ithaca, N. Y. (1925) 
College of Medicine at New York City; Brooklyn, N. Y. (1857) 
College of Medicine at Syracuse; Syracuse, N. Y. (1834)....... 
Harpur College; Endicott, N. Y. (1950). ..............0..-.... 
Maritime College; Fort Schuyler, N. Y. (1874)................ 
School of Ind. & Labor Rel. at Cornell U.; Ithaca, N. Y. (1945) 
Teachers College; Albany, N. Y. (1844)............000.--200 
Teachers College; Brockport, N. Y. (1867).............-.-00% 
Teachers College; Buffalo, N. Y. (1866)............cscse eee 
Teachers College; Cortland, N. Y. (1863)...........00.-0008- 
Teachers Coflege; Fredonia, N. Y. (1867)..... Wiis orate ven = eniste 
Teachers College; Geneseo, N. Y. (1871)......... Wea Vecesincs 
Teachers College; New Paltz, N. Y. (1885)........ Ss ekecewne 
Teachers College; Oneonta, N. Y. (1889)........ | OF EE 
Teachers College; Oswego, N. Y. (1861)............-200-00-- 
Teachers College; Plattsburgh, N. Y. (1889)..,.............-- 
Teachers College; Potsdam, N. Y. (1869). ..........00..eeee 
Veterinary College at Cornell U.; Ithaca, N. Y. (1894),........ 
New York University; New York, N. Y. (1831).............--5-- 
Newark College of Engineering; Newark, N. J. (1881)........... 
Newberry College; Newberry, S. C. (1856).............0....005 
Niagara University; Niagara University, N. Y. (1856)............ 
North Carolina, Agr. & Tech. College of; Greensboro, N. C. (1891) 
North Carolina, University of; Chapel Hill, N. C. (1789).......... 
North Carolina, Woman’s Coll. of Univ. of; Greensboro, N. C. (1891) 
North Carolina College; Durham, N. C. (1910)...............--. 
North Carolina State Agr. & Engr. College; Raleigh, N. C. (1889) 
North Carolina State Teachers College; Elizabeth City, N. C. (1891) 
North Carolina State Teachers College; Fayetteville, N. C. (1877) 
North Carolina State Teachers College; Winston-Salem, N. C. (1892) 
North Central College; Naperville, Ill. (1861).........0...-...55 
North Dakota, University of; Grand Forks, N. Dak. (1883)....... 
North Dakota Agricultural College; Fargo, N. Dak. (1889)........ 
North Dakota State Normal & Ind. Coll.; Ellendale, N. Dak. (1889) 
North Dakota State Teachers College; Dickinson, N. Dak. (1917).. 
North Dakota Stata: Teachers College; Mayville, N. Dak, (1889). . 


Chief executive 
K. Richard Johnson,........ 
Sister M. Kevin. ........... 
Rev. Mother M. Helene...... 
Sister Margaret Gertrude. ... 


Reuben G. Gustavson®........ 


Wiley G. Brooks............ 
Herbert L. Cushing......... 
Neal S. Gomon ae Roked eres 


Carl C. Bracy®.............. 
Minard W. Stout............ 
Rt, Rev. George de Charms. . 
Harrison Keller 


E. DeAlton Partridge........ 
Thomas L. Popejoy......... 
J. W. Branson............. 
Thomas C. Donnelly........ 
E. J. Workman............. 


J. Cloyd Miller,............ 
Mother Dorothea Dunkerley . 
Buell G. Gallagher.......... 
William S. Carlson.......... 
William 1. Meyers!......... 
John F. McMahon?®......... 
Hardy L. Shirley®.......... 
Elizabeth Lee Vincent™...... 
Jean A. Curran™........... 
William R. Willard......... 
Glenn G. Bartle. .......... 
Vice Adm. C. T. Durgin...... 
M. P. Catherwood"......... 
Evan R. Collins............. 
Donald M. Tower........... 
Harvey M. Rice............. 
Donnal V. Smith............ 
Robert S. Thompson........ 
Kenneth Freeman’.......... 
William J. Haggerty......... 
Royal F. Netzer............ 
Foster S. Brown............ 
Edward E. Redcay’.......... 
Frederick W. Crumb........ 
William A. Hagan™......... 
Henry T. Heald®............ 
Robert W. Van Houten...... 
James C. Kinard............ 
V. Rev. Francis L. Meade.... 
F, D. Bluford...........055. 
Gordon Gray........-...005 
Edward K. Graham®......... 
Alfonso Elder............-. 
John W. Harrelson®......... 
Sidney D. Williams......... 
James W. Seabrook......... 
Francis L. Atkins........... 
OC: He GOigOh yeti vk 28 site's 
John C. West............06. 
Fred S. HultZ..........0005 
J.C. McMillan..........4.. 
Charles E. Scott... 
Casper Lura.........sse00 


Control® 


Priv. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
Meth. 
State 
() 
Priv, 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


Priv. 
City & St. 
Luth. 
Cath. 
St. & Fed. 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
Ev. Un. Br. 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


Institution, location and (date founded) 


North Dakota State Teachers College; Minot, N. Dak. (1913)..... 
North Dakota State Teachers College; Valley City, N. Dak. (1890) 
North Georgia College; Dahlonega, Ga. (1873)...........--.---- 
North Texas State College; Denton, Tex. (1890)................ 
Northeast Missourl State Teachers College; Kirksville, Mo. (1867) 
Northeastern State College; Tahlequah, Okla. (1909)............ 
Northeastern University; Boston, Mass. (1898) 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary; Chicago, Ill. (1913)...... 
Northern IIlinois State Teachers College; DeKalb, Ill. (1895)..... 
Northern Michigan College of Education; Marquette, Mich. (1899) 
Northern State Teachers College; Aberdeen, S. Dak. (1901)...... 
Northwest Missouri State College; Maryville, Mo. (1905)........ 
Northwest Nazarene College; Nampa, Idaho (1913)............. 
Northwestern State College; Alva, Okla. (1897)................. 
Northwestern State College of Louisiana; Natchitoches, La. (1884) 
Northwestern University; Evanston, Ill. (1851)................ 
Norwich University; Northfield, Vt. (1819)..................... 
Notre Dame College; Cleveland, Ohio (1923)................... 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island; Staten Island, N. Y. (1931) 
Notre Dame of Maryland, College of; Baltimore, Md. (1873)!..... 
Notre Dame du Lac, University of; Notre Dame, Ind. (1842)..... 


Oberlin College; Oberlin, Ohio (1833). ........... 0.00. eee eee 
Occidental College; Los Angeles, Calif. (1887).................. 
Oglethorpe University; Atlanta, Ga. (1835).................0 00 
Ohio State University; Columbus, Ohio (1870).................. 
Ohio University; Athens, Ohio (1804). ......... 0. cece cece eee 
Ohio Wesleyan University; Delaware, Ohio (1842)............... 
Oklahoma, University of; Norman, Okla. (1890)................ 
Oklahoma A & M College; Stillwater, Okla. (1891).............. 
Oklahoma Baptist University; Shawnee, Okla. (1910)........... 
Oklahoma City University; Oklahoma City, Okla. (1904)......... 
Oklahoma College for Women; Chickasha, Okla. (1908).......... 
Omaha, Municipal University of; Omaha, Nebr. (1908).......... 
Oregon, University of; Eugene, Oreg. (1876)................... 
Oregon College of Education; Monmouth, Oreg. (1856).......... 
Oregon State College; Corvallis, Oreg. (1868).................. 
Ottawa University; Ottawa, Kans. (1865). ..................05. 
Otterbein College; Westerville, Ohio (1847).................68- 
Our Lady of the Elms, College of; Chicopee, Mass. (1928)........ 
Our Lady of the Lake College; San Antonio, Texas (1912)....... 
Ozarks, College of the; Clarksville, Ark. (1834)................. 


Pacific, College of the; Stockton, Calif. (1851).................. 
Pacific Lutheran College; Parkland, Wash. (1894) 
Pacific Union:College; Angwin, Calif. (1882).................008 
Pacific University; Forest Grove, Oreg. (1849) 
Paine College; Augusta, Ga. (1882). . 0.20... . 0. cece cece ee eee 
Pan American College; Edinburg, Tex. (1952) 
Park College; Parkville, Mo. (1875). ..........ccccecececcececs 
Parsons College; Fairfield, lowa (1875)...............ec0cuceee 
Pasadena College; Pasadena, Calif. (1902)..................008 
Pennsylvania, University of; Philadelphia, Pa. (1740)........... 
Pennsylvania College for Women; Pittsburgh, Pa. (1869) 
Pennsylvania State College; State College, Pa. (1855)........... 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Bloomsburg, Pa. (1839)... 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; California, Pa. (1852) 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Cheyney, Pa. (1837) 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Clarion, Pa. (1867)........ 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; East Stroudsburg, Pa. (1893) 
- Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Edinboro, Pa. (1861) 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Indiana, Pa. (1875)....... 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Kutztown, Pa. (1866)...... 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Lock Haven, Pa. (1870)... . 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Mansfield, Pa. (1857)...... 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Millersville, Pa. (1855). ... 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Shippensburg, Pa. (1871). . 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Slippery Rock, Pa. (1889).. 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College; West Chester, Pa. (1871). . 
Philander Smith College; Little Rock, Ark. (1868) 
Phillips University; Enid, Okla. (1907) 


teehee er eeeeeee 
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Intormatldn Please Almdnac 


Chief executive 


C.C. Swaln.......seecereee 
R. LU, Lokkents... 00 .s.ccseee 


Walter H. Ryle............. 
Harrell E. Garrison.......... 


Jobn ESRI .-bess ssa seen se 
Sabin C. Percefull.......... 
Hi. Loa Prathers 2 26/42. 
J. Roscoe Miller............ 
E.N. Harmon: 4.0% cde as 
Mother Mary Anselm....... 
Mother St. Egbert?.......... 
Sister\M. Mary... 7. 0260003 
Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh.. 


William E. Stevenson....... 
Arthur G. Coons............ 
J. Whitney Bunting......... 
Howard L. Bevis............ 
John Gr Bakercn tees oe 
Arthur S. Flemming........ 
George L. Cross............ 
Oliver S. Willham........... 
John W.. Raley”... ct. 200. 
CoO. Smiter 2h cosh. he 
Dan‘ Proctef.c.62)).cecevees 
Milo‘ Ballo 3 Aa Geo eee 
Harry K. Newburn.......... 
Roben J. Maaske........... 


JUL. Zwingleie pees h oe 
Tom) ExShearertecacesescnie 
Ws TPurklsormemecesesce 
William H. DuBarry’........ 
Paul R. Anderson........... 


Harvey A. Andruss 
C. Herman Grose........... 
James H. Duckrey.......... 
Paul G. Chandler........... 
Joseph F. Noonan.......... 
L. H. Van Houten........... 
Willis E-’Pratt—2hisscnetieen 
Q. A. W. Rohrbach.......... 
Richard T. Parsons 
James G. Morgan........... 
D. L. Biemesderfer 
Harry L. Kriner 
Dale W. Houk.............. 
Charles S. Swope........... 
M. LaFayette Harris 
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State 
Priv. 
Priv. 
Cath.! 
Cath.® 
Cath. 
Cath.* 


Priv. 
Presb.® 
Priv. 
State 
State 
Meth.* 
State 
State 
Bapt. 
Meth. 
State 
City 
State 
State 
State 
Bapt.6 
Ev. Un. Br.6 
Cath.¢ 
Priv. 
Presb. 


Meth.® 
Luth. 

S. D. A. 
Cong.® 
Col. M. E.* 
Co. & St. 
Presb. 
Priv. 
Naz. 
Priv. 
Priv. 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
Meth. 

D. of Chr.® 


- Radcliffe College; Cambridge, Mass. (1879).................... 


Chief executive! 

Pittsburgh, University of; Pittsburgh, Pa. (1787)................ R. H. Fitzgerald®,,....... 

Pomona College; Claremont, Calif. (1887)........... ibeaveels E. Wilson Lyon............. 
Portland, University of; Portland, Oreg. (1901)................. Rev. Michael J. Gavin. ....... 
Prairie View A & M College; Prairie View, Texas (1876)......... ESP eEVENS ried ah. i res 
Pratt Institute; Brooklyn, N. Y. (1887). ....................., Charles Pratt.............. 
Presbyterian College; Clinton, S. C. (1880)..................... Marshall W. Brown......... 
Princeton University; Princeton, N. J. (1746)................... Harold W. Dodds........... 
Principia College; Elsah, Ill. (1898)........................ Frederic E. Morgan......... 
Providence College; Providence, R. 1. (1917)................... V. Rev. Robert J. Slavin..... 
Puerto Rico, Polytechnic Institute of; San Germn, P. R. (1912).. Edward G. Shel alisch 
Puerto Rico, University of; Rio Piedras, P. R. (1903)............ Jaime Benitez. ............ 
Puget Sound, College of; Tacoma, Wash. (1888)................ R. Franklin Thompson...... 
Purdue University; Lafayette, Ind. (1869)...................... Frederick L. Hovde......... 
Queens College; Charlotte, N. C. (1857).......... Wreiviye\acob) Charlton C. Jernigan........ 


Queens College; Flushing, N. Y. (1937)........................ John J. Theobald........... 


Wilbur K. Jordan. .......... 


Radford College; Radford, Va. (1913)................0....0.-.. Charles K. Martin, Jr........ 
Randolph-Macon College; Ashland, Va. (1839).................. J. Earl Moveland............ 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College; Lynchburg, Va. (1891)....... William F. Quillian, Jr....... 
Redlands, University of; Redlands, Calif. (1907)................ George H. Armacost......... 
Reed College; Portland, Oreg. (1911)............0.020002.000.. Duncan S. Ballantine,...... 
Regis College; Denver, Colo. (1893).....0..0.0............005. V. Rev. R. C. McCarthy...... 
Regis College; Weston, Mass. (1927)..........:...0.....-0005 Sister Mary Alice........... 


Livingston W. Houston...... 
Carl R. Woodward.......... 
William C. Gaige............ 
Max W. Sullivan............ 
W Vs Houston. 5 5 rhs 
George M. Modlin.......... 
Jasper F. Crouse........... 
John L. Clarke... .......... 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Troy, N. Y. (1824)............ 
Rhode Island, University of; Kingston, R. 1. (1892).............. 
Rhode Island College of Education; Providence, R. !. (1854)...... 
Rhode Island School of Design; Providence, R. |. (1878)......... 
Rice Institute; Houston, Tex. (1912)................0.....00.. 
Richmond, University of; Richmond, Va. (1830)................. 
Ricker College; Houlton, Maine (1949)........................ 
Ricks College; Rexburg, Idaho (1888)......................... 
Ripon College; Ripon, Wis. (1851)............0.....0...02.0.. 
Rivier College; Nashua, N. H. (1933)............00...0........ 
Roanoke College; Salem, Va. (1843)... ...........-0.00.00000- 
Rochester, University of; Rochester, N. Y. (1850)........... Bees 
Rockford College; Rockford, Ill. (1847)..........0..0.......... 
Rockhurst College; Kansas City, Mo. (1910)........... 3 ee ate 
Rollins College; Winter Park, Fla. (1885)...................... 
Roosevelt College; Chicago, Ill. (1945)...........000..0...0.... 
Rosary Coliege; River Forest, Ill. (1901)....................... 
Rose Polytechnic Institute; Terre Haute, Ind. (1874)............ 
Rosemont College of Holy Child Jesus; Rosemont, Pa. (1921)..... 
Russell Sage College; Troy, N. Y. (1916)...............0.-0.0.. 
Rust College; Holly Springs, Miss. (1866)...... Tac Meas Satdore iow 
Rutgers University; New Brunswick, N. J. (1766)............... 


H. Sherman Oberly......... 
Cornelis Willem de Kiewiet. . 
Mary A. Cheek............. 
V. Rev. M. E. Van Ackoren... 
Hugh F. McKean........... 
Edward J. Sparling......... 
Sister M. Timothea......... 
Ford L. Wilkinson,.,....... 
Mother Mary Chrysostom.... 
Lewis A. Froman........... 
eM MCCOY cose cece eae 


Guy:A:: West: 5. cop5sn ence 
Mother Consuelo Herrera.... 
Msgr. Ambrose J. Burke..... 
Rt. Rov. Bertrand C. Dolan .. 
Mother Richarda Peters..... 


Sacramento State College; Sacramento, Calif. (1947)............ 
Sacred Heart, College of the; Santurce, P. R. (1935)............ 
St. Ambrese College; Davenport, lowa (1882).................. 
St. Anselm's College; Manchester, N. H. (1889). ............... 
St. Benedict, College of; St. Joseph, Minn. (1913).............. 


St. Benedict’s College; Atchison, Kans. (1857)...............-. Rt. Rey. Cuthbert McDonald . 
St. Bernardine of Siena College; Loudonville, N. Y. (1937)....... V. Rev. B. J. Campbell...... 
St. Bonaventure University; St. Bonaventure, N. Y.............. Rev. JSuvenal Lalor.......... 
St. Catherine, College of; St. Paul, Minn. (1905)................ Sister M. Antonine......... 


St. Edward’s Seminary; Kenmore, Wash. (1930)................ 
St. Elizabeth, College of; Convent Station, N. J. (1899).......... 


St. Francis, College of; Joliet, III. (1925 
St. Francis College; Loretto, Pa. (1847) 
St. Francis Xavier College for Women; 


eo nry ie era oem 


Chicago, Hl. (1912)....... 


St. John’s College; Camarillo, Calif. (1939)...............-..... 
St. John’s University; Brooklyn, N. Y. (1870)................... 


St. John’s University; Collegeville, Minn. (1857). 


St. Joseph College; Emmitsburg, Md. (1809).............--...- 
St. Joseph College; West Hartford, Conn. (1932)...............- 
St. Joseph’s College; Collegeville, Ind. (1889). ...............55 
St. Joseph’s College; Philadelphia, Pa. (1851)................-- 


St. Joseph’s College for Women; Brook 
St. Lawrence University; Canton, N. Y. 
th " 


lyn Na Vo C1916) iis... 
CURSE rae a tenaun isies a 


Sister Hildegarde Marie..... 
Sister M. Aniceta........... 
V. Rev. A. J. M. Veigle...... 
Mother Mary Huberta....... 
V. Rev. Francis B. Koeper... 
V. Rev. John A. Flyon....... 
Rt. Rev. Baldwin Dworschak. 


V. Rev. Raphael H. Gross. ... 
V. Rev. Edward G. Jacklin.. . 
Msgr. William T. Dillon...... 
Eugene G. Bewkes........46 


No. of 
students 


6,043 C17 
815 M 


Control* 


Priv. 
Priv. 
Cath.s 
State 
Priv. 
‘Presb. 
Priv. 
Priv.16 
Cath. 
Presb. 
Prt. Rico 
Meth. 
State 


Presb, 
City 


Priv.t6 
State 
Meth. 
Meth. 
Bapt.6 
Priv. 
Cath. 
Cath.¢ 
Priv. 
State 
State 
Priv. 
Priv. 
Bapt.6 
Bapt.* 


L. D. Sts. 


Priv. 
Caih.® 
Luth.® 
Priv. 
Priv. 
Cath.6 
Priv. 
Priv. 
Cath.6 
Priv. 
Cath.6 
Priv. 
Meth. 
State 


State 
Cath, 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath.® 
Cath.¢ 
Cath.$ 
Cath. 
Cath.® 
Cath. 
Cath.® 
Cath.® 
Cath.$ 
Cath.* 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath.s 
Cath.® 
Cath. 
Cath.’ 
Cath. 
Priv, 
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Southwestern at Memphis; Memphis, Tenn. (1848) 
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No. of 
Inatitution, location and (date founded) Chief executive students Control’ 
St. Louls University; St. Louls, Mo, (1818)..... ACS SAT ee .... V. Rev. Paul C. Reinert...... 7,595 C Cath. 
St. Martin’s College; Olympia, Wash. (1895). ............0eeeee Rt. Rev. Raphael Heider..... 165M Cath. 
St. Mary College; Xavier, Kans. (1923)............-2.0eceeceee Arthur M. Murphy.......... 300 F Cath. 
St. Mary of the Springs, College of; Columbus, Ohio (1911)...... Sister M. Angelita.......... 202 F Cath. 
St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, College of; Salt Lake City, Utah (1926) Sister Marla Consolata...... 102 F Cath.t 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College; Terre Haute, Ind. (1840)........ Sister Marie Perpetua....... 327F . Cath.® 
St. Mary's College; St. Mary's Calif. (1863). ...............000 Brother W. Thomas......... 436 M Cath. 
St. Mary’s College; Notre Dame, Ind. (1855)................+5- Sister M. Madeleva......... 577 F Cath. 
St. Mary’s Coliege; Winona, Minn. (1913)®...............0008- Brother J. Ambrose......... 540 M Cath. 
‘St. Mary’s Dominican College; New Orleans, La. (1910)......... Sister Mary Loulse......... 150 F Cath.t 
St. Mary’s Seminary & University; Baltimore, Md. (1791)........ V. Rev. Lloyd P. McDonald . . 850 M Cath. 
St. Mary’s University; San Antonio, Texas (1852)............... VY. Rev. Louis J. Blume...... 817 M2 Cath.¢ 
St. Michael’s College; Winooski Park, Vt. (1904)................ V. Rev. Francis E. Moriarity.. 700 M Cath.t 
St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wis. (1898)..............06 V. Rev. M. J. McKeough”.... 502 C Cath. 
St. Olaf College; Northfield, Minn. (1874).........-......0e0ees Clemens M. Granskou....... 1,499 C Ev. Luth 
St. Patrick’s Seminary; Menlo Park, Calif. (1898)............... Thomas C. Mulligan........ 226 M Cath. 
St. Paul Seminary; St. Paul, Minn. (1896). .................0.- Rev. Rudolph G. Bandas..... 350 M Cath. 
St. Peter’s College; Jersey City, N. J. (1872).............. eee V. Rev. James J. Shanahan.. 1,654 C Cath. 
St. Rose, College of; Albany, N. Y. (1920).................0005 Sister Rose of Lima......... 424 F Cath.® 
St. Scholastica, College of; Duluth, Minn. (1912)............... Mother A. Braegelman...... 310 F Cath.* 
St. Teresa, College of; Kansas City, Mo. (1917)................. Sister M. Berenice O'Neill. .. 287 F Priv. 
St. Teresa, College of; Winona, Minn. (1909)................... Sister M. Camille Bowe. .... 490 F Cath 
St. Thomas, College of; St. Paul, Minn. (1885). ................ V. Rev. Vincent J. Flynn..... 1,319 M2 Cath. 
St. Vincent College; Latrobe, Pa. (1846)...................000- Rt. Rev. D. 0. Strittmatter... 712M Cath 
Salem Academy & College; Winston-Salem, N. C. (1772)........ Dale H. Gramley............ 282 F Moray 
Sam Houston St. Teachers College; Huntsville, Texas (1879)..... Harmon Lowman........... 1,572 C State 
San Diego State College; San Diego, Calif. (1897)............... Malcolm A. Love........... 3,433 C State 
San Francisco, University of; San Francisco, Calif. (1855)........ Rev. William J. Dunne....... 1,230 M2‘ Cath. 
San Francisco College for Women; San Francisco, Calif. (1921)... Mother Leonor Mejia........ 425 F Cath.* 
San Francisco State College; San Francisco, Calif. (1899)........ J. Paul Leonard............ 5,757 C State 
San Jose State College; San Jose, Calif. (1862)................. John T. Wahliquist.......... 5,666 C State 
San Rafael, Dominican College of; San Rafael, Calif. (1890),..... Sister. M. Patrick. 2.,.0.<- 269 F Cath.® 
Santa Clara, University of; Santa Clara, Calif. (1851)............ Rev. Herman J. Hauck...... 1,109 M Cath.t 
Sarah Lawrence College; Bronxville, N. Y. (1926)............... Harold Taylofs.2...c<.. eee 370 F8 Priv. 
Savannah State College; Savannah, Ga. (1890)................. WOK: Payne ..<kteecons 934 C State 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers; Nashville, Tenn. (1892)... Hugh C. Stuntz............. 91C Meth. 
Scranton, University of; Scranton, Pa. (1888).................. Rev. John Joseph Long...... 950 M2 = Cath. 
Scripps College; Claremont, Calif. (1926)..................000- Frederick Hard............. 212Co sC~Prriv. 
Seattle, University of; Seattle, Wash. (1891)................... V. Rev. Albert A. Lemieux... 1,742 Cath.6 
Seattle Pacific College; Seattle, Wash. (1891).................. GrHoyt Watson.....000 eens 674C Meth 
Seneca, Colleges of the; Geneva, N. Y.0 0... eee eee AS WBIOWIs. «ccc oeateee 1,028 Co —s—~Prriv. 
Seton Hall University; South Orange, N. J. (1856)!.............. Msgr. J. L. McNulty......... 3,103 C Cath 
Seton Hill College; Greensburg, Pa. (1883).................0008 Rev. William G. Ryan........ 385 F Cath 
Shaw University; Raleigh, N. C. (1865).................0.00eee William R. Strassner........ 105 C Bapt. 
Shepherd State College; Shepherdstown, W. Va. (1871)......... Oliver S. Ikenberry......... 434C State 
Shorter College; Rome, Ga. (1873)..........0.... cece eececeaee Charles W. Burts........... 164 Fs Bapt.é 
Siena Heights College; Adrian, Mich. (1919)................... Rev. Mother Mary Gerald... . 405 F Priv. 
Simmons College; Boston, Mass. (1899)............cececeeeeee Bancroft Beatley........... 884 F8 Priv. 
Simpson College; Indianola, lowa (1860)..................0008 Wiiliam E. Kerstetter........ 377 C Meth. 
Skidmore College; Saratoga Springs, N. Y. (1911).............. Henry T. Moore............ 1,035 Fs Priv. 
Smith College; Northampton, Mass. (1871)........... 9: Seer Benjamin F. Wright......... 2,293 F Priv. 
South, University of the; Sewanee, Tenn. (1857)............... Edward McCrady........... 514M Epis. 
South Carolina, Medical College of; Charleston, S. C. (1823)..... Kenneth M. Lynch.......... 334 C State 
South Carolina, University of; Columbia, S. C. (1801)........... Donald Russell............. 3,400 C State 
South Carolina State A & M College; Orangeburg, S. C. (1896)... Benner C. Turner........... 1,474 C State 
South Dakota, University of; Vermillion, S. Dak. (1882)......... LD. Weeksi gece we tamentee 1,402 C State 
South Dakota School of Mines & Tech.; Rapid City, S. Dak. (1885) Warren E. Wilson........... 408 C State 
South Dakota State Coll. of A & M Arts; Brookings, S. Dak. (1881) John W. Headley........... 1,720 C State 
Southeast Missouri State College; Cape Girardeau, Mo. (1873)... W.W. Parker............+- 919 C State 
Southeastern Louisiana College; Hammond, La. (1925).......... Clark L. Barrow............ 893 C State 
Southeastern State College; Durant, Okla. (1909)............... A. Es shearers. accuses 870 C State 
Southern California, University of; Los Angeles, Calif. (1880).... Fred D. Fagg, Jr............ 7,705 C Meth.6 
Southern Illinois University; Carbondale, Ill. (1874)............. Delyte W. Morris........... 2,701 C State 
Southern Methodist University; Dallas, exc C1910) etmcrdemaiys as Umphrey Leeiiecs ssc. assess 4,243 C Priv. 
Southern Missionary College; Collegedale, Tenn. (1893).......... Kenneth A. Wright.......... 455 C S. D. Ad. 
Southern Oregon College of Education; Ashland, Oreg. (1926).... Elmo N. Stevenson......... 600 C State 
Southern State Teachers College; Springfield, S. Dak. (1881).... J. Howard Kramer.......... 170 C State 
Southern University & A & M College; Baton Rouge, La. (1880).. Felton G. Clark............. 2,300 C State 
Southwest Missouri State College; Springfield, Mo. (1906)....... Roy Ellis.:24 Aye eter sek ae 1,471 C State 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College; San Marcos, Tex. (1899) John G. Flowers............ 1,461 C State 


Sul Ross State College; Alpine, Tex. (1917).................... 
Susquehanna University; Selinsgrove, Pa. (1858)............... 
Swarthmore College; Swarthmore, Pa. (1864).................. 
Sweet Briar College; Sweet Briar, Va. (1901).................. 
Syracuse University; Syracuse, N. Y. (1871)..............0005. 


Talladega College; Talladega, Ala. (1867).............0..c4000- 
Tampa, University of; Tampa, Fla. (1931)..................... 
Tarkio College; Tarkio, Mo. (1883)..............0ccccceecseees 
Taylor University, Upiand, Ind. (1846).......................- 
Temple University; Philadelphia, Pa. (1884)................... 
Tennessee, University of; Knoxville, Tenn. (1794).............. 
Tennessee Agr. & Ind. State University; Nashville, Tenn. (1912). . 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; Cookeville, Tenn. (1915)....... 
Texas, University of; Austin, Tex. (1883)...................... 
Texas, The A & M College of; College Station, Tex. (1876)....... 
Texas Christian University; Ft. Worth, Tex. (1873).............. 
Texas College; Tyler, Tex. (1894)........0 0.0 0c.cccc cece eee ees 
Texas College of Arts & Industries; Kingsville, Tex. (1925). ..... 
Texas Southern University; Houston, Tex. (1927)............... 
Texas State College for Women; Denton, Tex. (1902)............ 
Texas Technological College; Lubbock, Tex. (1925)............. 
Texas Wesleyan College; Ft. Worth, Tex. (1891)................ 
Texas Western College; El Paso, Tex. (1913).................5. 
Thiel College; Greenville, Pa. (1866).....................4200. 
Toledo, University of; Toledo, Ohio (1872)..................... 
Transylvania College; Lexington, Ky..................c0-eeeeee 
Trinity College; Hartford, Conn. (1823)................. 0.0400 
Trinity College; Washington, D. C. (1897).................0.2.. 
Trinity University; San Antonio, Tex. (1877)...............245. 
Tufts College; Medford, Mass. (1852).................20.0005. 
Tulane University; New Orleans, La. (1834).................... 
Tulsa, University of; Tulsa, Okla. (1894).............. 0.0.00 eee 
Tusculum College; Greenville, Tenn. (1794)...............040.. 
Tuskegee Institute; Tuskegee Institute, Ala. (1881)............. 


Union College; Barbourville, Ky. (1879). ......... 0.0... 0csueue 
Union College; Lincoln, Nebr. (1891)...............0....0 ese 
Union College; Schenectady, N. Y. (1795)............ 0.02 cea ee 
Union University; Jackson, Tenn. (1834)..................02005 
U. S. Goast Guard Academy; New London, Conn. (1876)......... 
U. S. Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, N. Y. (1938)...... 
U. S. Military Academy; West Point, N. Y. (1802)............... 
U. S. Naval Academy; Annapolis, Md. (1845).................. 
U. S. Naval Postgraduate School; Monterey, Calif. (1903). ..... 
Upper Jowa University; Fayette, lowa (1857)................6.5 
Upsala College; East Orange, N. J. (1893)..............0-0 000 
Ursinus College; Collegeville, Pa. (1869).............. 0.0.0 
Ursuline College; Louisville, Ky. (1938).................000 000s 
Ursuline College fot Women; Cleveland, Ohio (1871)............ 
Utah, University of; Salt Lake City, Utah (1850)................ 
Utah State Agricultural College; Logan, Utah (1888)............ 


Valdosta State College; Valdusta, Ga. (1906)................46- 
Valparaiso University; Valparaiso, Ind. (1859).............. Wsfecals 
Vanderbilt University; Nashville, Tenn. (1872)..............405 
Vassar College; Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (1861)............0..0000s 


Chief executive 
Alvin W. Murray............ 
Joel L. Fletcher............ 


J. E. Wallace Sterling....... 
Paul L. Boynton.,.......... 
J. Ollie Edmunds........... 


Verne C. Frykiund.......... 
Ruth: Harriss 5.2. is. sce. ce 


Bryan Wildenthal........... 
G. Morris Smith. ........... 
Courtney C. Smith.......... 
Anne G. Pannell............ 


Arthur D. Gray............. 
Ellwood C. Nance........... 
Clyde H. Canfield........... 
Evan H. Bergwail........... 
Robert L. Johnson.......... 
Cloide E. Brehm............ 
WS. Davis. 70 eo. 0er res 
Everett Derryberry.......... 
Logan Wilson.............. 
M. T. Harrington. .......... 
Mi, EB. Sadlet cece toa cata 


R. O'Hara Lanier........... 
John A. Guinn.............. 
Er NJOne$ SAaicice ee 


Albert C. Jacobs............ 
Sister Catherine Dorothea... 
James W. Laurie........... 
Nils Y. Wessell?............ 
Rufus C. Harris............. 
CobiPontivs cc yitearty ashes 
Raymond C. Rankin......... 
Frederick D. Patterson...... 


Conway Boatman........... 
H, C. Hartman... as (0000.00. 


Rear Adm. Arthur G. Hall?4.. 


Rear Adm. Gordom McLintock!4 


Maj. Gen. F. A. Irving’4. ... 


Vice Adm. C. T. Joy!4....... 


Rear Adm. F. Moosbrugger. . 
Eugene E. Garbee........... 
E. B: Lawsony. 6.0250... 202s 
Ni Ee McClure 23%. < tscarce 
Mother M. Columba......... 
Mother Mary Celestine Ahern 
AzRay Olpitt, cnet iy 
Louis L. Madsen............ 


J. Ralph Thaxton. .......... 
Otto P. Kretzmann.......... 


Harvie Branscomb.......... 


Sarah G. Blanding..... evant 


3,273 € 


462 M 
800 M 


141 F 
211 F 
6,931 C 
3,752 C 


3,161 C 
1,381 F 


Control’ 


Meth. 
State _ 
State 
Meth. 
Priv. 
Cathe 
Priv. 
Priv. 
State 
Bapt.s 
Priv. 
State 
City 
Priv. 
State 
Luth.§ 
Friends? 
Priv. 
Priv. 


Cg.-Chr.® 
Priv. 
Presb.® 
Priv. 
Priv. 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 

D. of Chr.® 
Col. M. E. 
State 
State 
State 
State 
Meth. 
State 
Luth. 
City 

D. of Chr.¢ 
Epis.6 
Cath.$ 
Presb. 
Priv. 
Priv. 
Presb. 
Presb. 
Priv. 


Meth, 

S. D. Ad. 
Priv. 
Bapt. 
Federal 
Federal 
Federal 
Federal 
Federal 
Priv. 
Luth. 

Ev. & Ref. 
Priv. 
Cath.6 
State 
State 


State 
Priv. 
Priv. 
Priv. 


Institution, location and (date founded) Chief executive students 
Vermont, University of & State Agr. College; Burlington, Vt. (1791) Carl W. Borgmann......... 2,582 © 


Villa Maria College; Erie, Pa, (1925). ......cee cess cece reece . Mother M. Aurelia.......... 265 F 
Villanova College; Villanova, Pa, (1842)... .....seeeeeereeenees Rev. Francis X. N. McGuire. . 480 M 
Virginia, University of; Charlottesville, Va. (1819).............-. Colgate W. Darden, Jr....... 3,525 C 
Virginia, Medical College of; Richmond, Va. (1838)...........+++ William T. Sanger.......... 1,509 C 
Virginia Military institute; Lexington, Va. (1839)...:........+++ Willlam H. Milton, Jr4...... 901M 
Virginia Polytechnic institute; Blacksburg, Va. (1872)........... Walter S. Newman.......... 2,942 C 
Virginla State College; Petersburg, Va. (1882)...........eeeeeee Robert P. Danlel............ 1,385 C 
Virginia Union University; Richmond, Va. (1865).............++ John M. Ellilson............+ 738 C 
Wabash College; Crawfordsville, Ind. (1832).........-..-.+-e8 Frank H. Sparks............ 460 M 
Wagner Lutheran College; Staten Island, N. Y. (1883)........... David M.'Delo. . «220003 «272 758°C 
Wake Forest College; Wake Forest, N. C. (1834).............2. Harold W. Tribble.......... 1,346 C 
Walla Walla College; College Place, Wash. (1892)............... G. W. Bowers. <5 2530%.2s0% 892 C 
Wartburg College; Waverly, lowa (1852).............eeeeeeeees CoH Backetsi sce. sos ¢ epic 585 C 
Washburn University; Topeka, Kans. (1865)................06 Bryan S. Stoffer............ 992 C 
Washington, State College of; Pullman, Wash. (1890)........... C. Clement French.......... 4,639 C 
Washington, University of; Seattle, Wash. (1861). ............6 Henry SchmltZs.4 Byeces os 11,635 C 
Washington & Jefferson College; Washington, Pa. (1780)........ Boyd C. Patterson.......... 432 M 
Washington & Lee University; Lexington, Va. (1749). ........... Francis P. Galnes........... 1,002 M 
Washington College; Chestertown, Md. (1782).............00008 Danlel Z. Gibson............ 350 C 
Washington Missionary College; Washington, D. C. (1904)....... William H. Shephard........ 632 C 
Washington University; St. Louis, Mo. (1853). ..............006 Arthur H. Compton®......... 5,198 C 
Wayne University; Detroit, Mich. (1868)..................2-005 Clarence B. Hilberry’....... 6,579 C 
Waynesburg College; Waynesburg, Pa. (1849). ..............008 Paul R. Stewart............ 450 C 
Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; Glen Cove, N. Y. (1889)... Adm. F. E. Haeberle!’....... 73M 
Webster College; Webster Groves, Mo. (1915)?2................. Sister Mariella Collins....... 294 F 
Wellesley College; Wellesley, Mass. (1870)...............0eeeee Margaret Clapp............ 1,716 F 
Wells College; Aurora, N. Y. (1868).............. cece cece eens Louls'J. Long. .tosee teecds 321 F 
Wesleyan College; Macon, Ga. (1836)!................ 0. eee eee W.F. Quillians i. ccssccctease 500 F 
Wesleyan University; Middletown, Conn. (1831)...............- Victor L. Butterfield......... 767 M2 
West Liberty State College; West Liberty, W. Va. (1837)......... Paul N. EID, 2. sccescceen 398 C 
West Texas State College; Canyon, Tex. (1910). .............. JAP: Cornettarcasc¥cer sve 1,980 C 
West Virginia State College; Institute, W. Va. (1891)............ William J. L. Wallace?....... 839 C 
West Virginia University; Morgantown, W. Va. (1867)........... Irvin Stewart.............. 3,770 C 
West Virginia Wesleyan College; Buckhannon, W. Va. (1890)... . . W. J. Scarborough.......... 593 C 
Western Carolina Teacher’s College; Cullowhee, N. C. (1889)..... Paul A-Reldin. i awsnaceave 867 C 
Western College for Women; Oxford, Ohio (1853)............... Edward W. Pohiman’........ 255 F 
Western Illinois State College; Macomb, III. (1899)............. Frank A. Bow.:......s.seebess 1,154 C 
Western Kentucky State College; Bowling Green, Ky. (1907)..... Paul ky Garrett... ..2....us0. 1,317 C 
Western Maryland College; Westminster, Md. (1867)............ Lowell-S. Ensor. .........0 662 C 
Western Michigan College; Kalamazoo, Mich. (1903)............ Paul V. Sangren............ 3,900 C 
Western Montana College of Education; Dillon, Mont. (1897)..... Rush Jordan: his eekly 192 C 
Western Reserve University; Cleveland, Ohio (1826)............ JOHNS, MINI SVEe het te 3,124 C 
Western State College of Colorado; Gunnison, Colo. (1901)....... Po PoMickelson2%.ceasnaen 632 C 
Western Washington Coll. of Education; Bellingham, Wash. (1899) W. W. Haggard............. 1,029 C 
Westminster College; Fulton, Mo. (1851) Keb Heb Ntart hist enane Wiiliam W. Hall............ 299 M 
Westminster College; Salt Lake City, Utah (1875)............... J. Richard Palmer.......... 235 C 
Westminster College; New Wilmington, Pa. (1852).............. Wal Wo Orns ceee eiosentes 754 C 
Wheaton College; Norton, Mass. (1834).............cececececes A. Howard Meneely......... 530 F 
Wheaton College; Wheaton, Ill. (1860)................0.000000% V. Raymond Edman......... 1,575 C 
Wheelock College; Boston, Mass. (1889)..............eeeeeeeee Winifred E. Bain............ 370 F 
Whitman College; Walla Walla, Wash. (1859)................... Chester C. Maxey........... 671C 
Whittier College; Whittier, Calif. (1901).................0.e eens Paul S.: Smith)... ccmesick anes 940 C 
Whitworth College; Spokane, Wash. (1890). ..............e000 Frank F. Warren............ 744 C 
Wichita, Municipal University of; Wichita, Kans. (1896).......... Harryif. Corbinterinsie sane 2,745 C 
Wilkes College; Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (1933).................eeeee Eugene S. Farley........... 581 C 
William & Mary, College of; Williamsburg, Va. (1693)........... Alvin D. Chandler.......... 1,564 C 
William Jewel College; Liberty, Mo. (1850).................0e0e Walter PBinnsis.) bias sete 616 C 
Willamette University; Salem, Oreg. (1842)...............0000% G. Herbert Smith........... 1,012 C 
Williams College; Williamstown, Mass. (1793).............0.00 James P. Baxter, 3rd........ 1,043 M 
Wilmington College; Wilmington, Ohio (1871).................. Samuel D. Marble.......... 397 C 
Wilson College; Chambersburg, Pa. (1869)...............0s000e Paul So Havens) tsceninc serie 304 F 
Wilson Teachers College; Washington, D. C. (1873)............. Walter Es \Hageric, cuca 364 C 
Winthrop College; Rock Hill, S. C. (1886). ...........c.ceeeeeee Henry Ro Sims..c) ce aceenen 1,195 F 
Wisconsin, University of; Madison, Wis. (1849)................- Edwin BisFredi. s.:tuncctene 14,738 C 
Wisconsin State College; Eau Claire, Wis. (1915)..............-. W.'R. Davies ik tr: trae 808 C 
Wisconsin State College; La Cross, Wis. (1909)...............-- Rexford S. Mitchell......... 870 C 
Wisconsin State College; Milwaukee, Wis. (1880)..............- J. Martin Klotsche.......... 1,639 C 
Wisconsin State College; Oshkosh, Wis. (1871)..............22- Forrest Ry Pokies sacar 650 C 
Wisconsin State College; Platteville, Wis. (1866)...............6 C.OcNewluolee cent. ctee 497 C 
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Institution, location and (date founded) Chief executives atudents - Controls.” 


Wisconsin State College; River Falls, Wis. (1874)............... E.H. Kleinpell............. 602 C State 
Wisconsin State College; Stevens Point, Wis. (1894)............ William C. Hansen.......... 665 C State 
Wisconsin State College; Superior, Wis. (1893)............ See Por i oar | Breer eae an ead 663 State 
Wisconsin State College; Whitewater, Wis. (1868)............... Robert C. Williams.......... 635 C State 
Wittenberg College; Springfield, Ohio (1845)................00. Clarence C. Stoughton. ..... 885 C Luth. 
Wofford College; Spartanburg, S. C. (1854).................008 Francls P. Gaines, Jr........ 547M ~~ Meth. 
Woodstock College; Woodstock, Md. (1869). ...............08. « Rev. Joseph F. Murphy...... 268M = Cath.t 
Wooster, The College of; Wooster, Ohio (1866)................. Howard F. Lowry........... 1,004 C Presb. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute; Worcester, Mass. (1865)........ Francis W. Roys?........... 672 M Priv. 
Wyoming, University of; Laramie, WO C1887} 20 a A: G. D. Humphrey............ 2,047 C State 
Xavier University; Cincinnati, Ohio (1831).................000. James F. Maguire.......... 1,101 M2 ~—s Cath.¢ 
Xavier University; New Orleans, La. (1925)...............4.... Mother M. Agatha.......... 1,040 C Priv. 
Yale University; New Haven, Conn. (1701)!.. 2.20. 00..00... 00008 A. W. Griswold............ . 7,211 M2 Priv, 
Yankton College; Yankton, S. Dak. (1881).................000e J. Clark Graham.........0.8 200 C Cong.® 
Yeshiva University; New York, N. Y. (1897).................4.. Samuel Belkin............. 2,000 M2_—sPriv. 
Youngstown College; Youngstown, Ohio (1908)................. Howard W. Jones...... Artes eA Bh Priv. 


1 Data apply for spring semester of 1952. * Women are admitted for special courses and graduate work. * Men 
are admit for F egal courses and graduate work. ‘4 President, unless otherwise indicated. 7 Control, unless other- 
wise indicated. *¢ ated. 7A Acting de ® Historically related to Episcopal Church. % Chancellor. 1 Dean, 


1 Provost. “ Acting Chancellor. 1 Geferal Church of the New Jerusilem ( me Senter i Superintendent. 
16 Maintained by individual Christian Scientists for sons and daughters of Christian Scientists. 1¢ Affilated with 
Harvard University; for all pi other than that of instruction, it is an Independent institution. 17 St. John’s 
College is male only. 4 Administrator. The Colleges listed under the State University of New York are those 


which offer at least the paonolar's 8 and/or first Fo degree. In addition, there are various agricultural and 
technical schools which offer less than 4 years of work beyond the 12th grade. % Data apply for fall semester of 1950. 
21 Corporate reg ye of St. Louis ME testa 2 Graduate school only; for undergraduate information, see constituent 
colleges: Clark, Morehouse and Spelman. ™ Pembroke College is the constituent school for women. ™ Other cam- 
puses at La Jolla, Los Angeles, Mt. Hamilton, cae a Santa Barbara and San Francisco, 4 ie ge oo ge 
only; séé also associated colleges: Pomona, Scripps aremount Men's. 26 Columbia College is for 

Barnard College is for women only. 2 Fordham irom is for men only. % As normal school in 1912; aceredited 
as liberal arts college in 1939. * Rutgers College is for men only; New Jersey College for Women is for women only 
Newark Colleges are coeducational. Includes Hobart College (1822) for men and William acti a College (1908) 
for women, * Newcomb College is the constituent school for women. ® Moved from Annapolis, Md., in 1 


The National Park System of the United States 


Source; National Park Service. 


The National Park System of the United States, administered by the National Park 
Service, a bureau of the Department of the Interior, embraces a total of 175 areas, 
containing approximately 21,866,541 acres in federal ownership. Started with the estab- 
lishment of Yellowstone National Park in 1872, the system includes not only the most 
extraordinary and spectacular scenic exhibits in the United States proper and in Alaska 
and Hawaii but also a large number of sites distinguished for their historic or pre- 
historic importance or scientific interest. The number and extent of the various types of 

areas which comprise the system, as of June 30, 1953, are as follows: 


Lands within 
exterior boundaries Total lands within 
Federal Land not federally owned | exterior boundarits 
Type of Area Number (Acres) (Acres) (Acres) 

MBUONAL PACKS, . oo nccie se ca dietie sine. 3 28 12,640,364.64 181,791.06 12,822,155.70 
National Historical Parks............... 5 10,500.69 5,747.43 16,248.12 
National Monuments.............0..-06 85 8,999,693.62 229,639.39 9,229,333.01 
National Military Parks...............-. 11 24,349.58 2,557.18 26,906.76 
National Memorial Park............5--. 1 65,568.50 5,622.84 71,191.34 
National Battlefield Parks............... 2 3,778.65 800.00 4,578.65 
National Battlefield Sites............... 6 188.63 547.35 735.98 
National Historic Sites................-. il 2,922.68 2,502.01 5,424.69 
National Memorials................5.5- li 4,417.35 58.13 4,475.48 
Netional Cemeteries..............-..665 10 217.01 5.00 222.01 
National Parkways.........scscsesceua. 4 75,501.95 37,271.90 112,773.85 
National Capital Parks! .............-.. 1 39,037.49 1,831.92 40,869.41 
Total, National Park System............ 175 21,866,540.79 468,374.21 22,334,915.00 


1 Includes Catoctin Recreational Demonstration Area being administered by National Capital Parks pending dis- 
position, 
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National Parks 


ee 


Name; location and Area in 
year established as U. 8. owner- : = 
National Park ship, acres Outstanding characteristics 
Acadia (Maine), 1919............... 29,978.08 | Rugged seashore on Mt. Desert Island and adjacent mainland 
_ Big Bend (Texas), 1944............. 692,304.70 | Mountains and desert bordering the Rio Grande 
Bryce Canyon (Utah), 1928.......... 36,010.38 | Area of grotesque eroded rocks brilliantly colored 
Carlsbad Caverns (N. Mex.), 1930.... 45,846.59 | One of the world’s largest known caves; spectacular flight of bats. 
Crater Lake (Oregon), 1902.......... 160,290.33 | Deep blue lake in crater of inactive volcano 
Everglades (Florida), 1947........... 1,258,361.00 | Sub-tropical area with abundant bird and animal life 
Glacier (Montana), 1910............. 999,015.15 | Rocky mountains with many glaciers and lakes 
Grand Canyon (Arizona), 1919....... 645,295.91 | Mile deep gorge, 4 to 18 miles wide, 217 miles long (105 In park). 
Grand Teton (Wyoming), 1929....... 299,580.45 | Picturesque range of high mountain peaks 
Great Smoky Mts. (N. C.-Tenn.), 1930 507,159.16 | Highest mountain range east of Black Hills; luxuriant plant life 
Hawali (Territory Hawaii), 1916...... 176,950.90 | Spectacular volcanic area with two active volcanoes 
Hot Springs (Arkansas), 1921........ 1,019 13 | 47 mineral hot springs said to have therapeutic value 
Isle Royale (Michigan), 1940......... 133,838.51 | Largest wilderness island In Lake Superior; great moose herd 
Kings Canyon (California), 1940...... 453,064.82 | Huge canyons; high mountains; giant sequoias 
Lassen Volcanic (California), 1916... . 103,809.28 | Only recently active volcano in United States proper 
Mammoth Cave (Kentucky), 1936.... 50,695.73 | Vast limestone labyrinth with underground river 
Mesa Verde (Colorado), 1906........ 51,017.87 | Best preserved pre-historic cliff dwellings in United States 
Mount McKinley (Alaska), 1917...... 1,939,319.04 | Highest mountain in North America; spectacular wildlife 
Mount Rainier (Washington), 1899... 241,571.09 | Greatest single-peak glacial system in United States 
Olympic (Washington), 1938......... 887,986.91 | Finest mountain wilderness of Pacific Northwest 
Platt (Oklahoma), 1906............. 911.97 | Cold mineral springs with distinctive properties 
Rocky Mountain (Colorado), 1915..... 254,735.70 | Section of the Rocky Mountains; 65 peaks over 10,000 feet 
Sequoia (California), 1890........... 385,178.32 | Groves of giant sequoias; world’s largest and probably oldest living 
things; includes Mt. Whitney, highest mountain In U. S. proper 
Shenandoah (Virginia), 1935........ 193,472.98 | Tree covered mountains; scenic Skyline Drive 
Wind Cave (South Dakota), 1903..... 27,885.67 | Limestone caverns in Black Hills; buffalo herd 
Yellowstone (Wyoming-Montana- 2,213,206.55 | World’s greatest geyser area; spectacular falls and canyon; one of 
HAAUD AMIS UZ cers ciclectsecs-csce ess world’s great wildlife sanctuaries 
Yosemite (California), 1890......... 757,617.36 | Mountains; inspiring gorges and waterfalls; giant sequolas 
7 CUT 9 I) ea 94,241.06 | Multicolored gorge in heart of southern Utah desert 


National Historical Parks National Monuments,—(cont.) 


Acreage in 
Acreage in U5. 
U.S. Name and location ownership 
Name and location ownership 

Abraham Lincoln (Kentucky) 116.50 Ghaco:Canyon"(New Mexico) Tai 
Chalmette (Lousiana) ....... 69.61 Channel Islands (California) 26,819.26 
Colonial (Virginia) .......... 7,148.54 Chiricahua (Arizona) ........ 10,480.90 
Morristown (New Jersey) 958.37 Colorado (Colorado) ......... 18,120.55 
Saratoga (New York) ........ 2,207.67 Craters of the Moon (Idaho) 48,003.86 
Custer Battlefield (Montana) 765.34 
i Death Valley (Calif.-Nev.) ... 1,864,898.31 
National Monuments Devils Postpile (California) ... 7198.46 
Ackia Battleground (Miss.) 49.15 Devils Tower (Wyoming) ..... 1,193.91 
Andrew Johnson (Tennessee) . 16.33 Dinosaur (Utah-Colorado) 190,962.13 
Appomattox Court House (Va.) 968.25 Effigy Mounds (Iowa) ....... 1,204.36 
ANCES HCUAIL) Asti: woot cas 34,049.94 El Morro (New Mexico) ...... 880.80 
Aztec Ruins (New Mexico) 27.14 Fort Frederica (Georgia) ..... 94.40 
Badlands (South Dakota) 103,547.69 Fort Jefferson (Florida) ...... 47,125.00 
Bandelier (New Mexico) ..... 27,048.89 Fort Laramie (Wyoming) 214.41 
Big Hole Battlefield (Montana) 200.00 Fort Matanzas (Florida) ..... 227.76 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison Fort McHenry (Maryland) 43.26 
(OOlOraAd@ iar ei. 58 See 8 13,176.02 Fort Pulaski (Georgia) ...... 5,361.62 
Cabrillo (California) ........ 50 Fort Sumter (South Carolina) 2.40 
Canyon de Chelly (Arizona) 83,840.00 Fossil Cycad (South Dakota) .. 320.00 

Capitol Reef (Utah) ........ 33,068.74 George Washington Birthplace 
Capulin Mountain (N. Mex.) 680.42 (Virginia) ooo cane a aera 393.68 

Casa Grande (Arizona) ...... 472.50 George Washington Carver 

Castillo de San Marcos (Fla.) 18.51 (Missourt )i 502). Neen 210.00 
Castle Clinton (New York) 1.00 Gila Cliff Dwellings (N. Mex.) 160.00 
@astle Pinckney (S. C.) ...... 8.50 Glacier Bay (Alaska) ......... 2,297,734.10 
Cedar Breaks (Utah) ........ 6,172.20 Gran Quivira (New Mexico) 450.94 


=e Acreage tn 


& Name and location ownership 
Grand Canyon (Arizona) ..... 196,051.00 
Great Sand Dunes (Colorado) 35,522.39 
Homestead (Nebraska) ....... 162.73 
Hovenweep (Utah-Colorado) .. 491.34 
Jewel Cave (South Dakota) 1,274.56 
Joshua Tree (California) ..... 475,302.81 
Katmai (Alaska) ....-........ 2,697,590.00 
Lava Beds (California) ....... 46,161.99 
Lehman Caves (Nevada) ...... 640.00 
Meriwether Lewis (Tennessee) 300.00 
Montezuma Castle (Arizona) .. 783.09 
Mound City Group (Ohio) 67.50 
Muir Woods (California) 485.18 


Natural Bridges (Utah)....... 2,649.70 


Navajo (Arizona) ............ 360.00 
Ocmulgee (Georgia) ......... 683.48 
Old Kasaan (Alaska) ......... 38.00 
Oregon Caves (Oregon) ...... 480.00 
Organ Pipe Cactus (Arizona) .. 328,161.73 
Perry’s Victory (Ohio) ....... 14,25 
Petrified Forest (Arizona) 85,303.63 
Pinnacles (California) ....... 12,817.77 
Pipe Spring (Arizona) ........ 40.00 
Pipestone (Minnesota) ....... 115.60 
Rainbow Bridge (Utah) ...... 160.00 
maruaro (Arizona) ........... 54,971.50 
Scotts Bluff (Nebraska) ...... 2,196.44 
Shoshone Cavern (Wyoming).. 212.37 
SiteeaCAlAskn) 9200 %.. .o6 alee. 53.43 
Statue of Liberty (New York) 10.38 
Sunset Crater (Arizona) ...... 3,040.00 
Timpanogos Cave (Utah) 250.00 
Menton(Arizona) .22.......... 1,120.00 
Tumacacori (Arizona) ........ 10.00 
Tuzigoot (Arizona) .......... 42.67 
Verendrye (North Dakota) 253.04 
Walnut Canyon (Arizona) 1,641.62 
White Sands (New Mexico) 140,247.04 
Whitman (Washington) ...... 45.84 
Wupatki (Arizona) .......... 34,853.03 
Yucca House (Colorado) ..... 9.60 
AOUMMCLIBER) fie ois wie ole ora we atele as 33,920.75 

National Military Parks 

Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
(Georgia-Tennessee) ....... 8,189.64 
Fort Donelson (Tennessee) ... 102.54 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania 

VALEINIA gees Sel otek ste eos 2,420.71 
Gettysburg (Pennsylvania) 2,548.57 
Guilford Courthouse (N.C.) .. 148.83 
Kings Mountain (S.C.) ...... 4,012.00 
Moores Creek (North Carolina) 42.23 
Petersburg (Virginia) ........ 1,502.14 
Shiloh (Tennessee)’.......... 3,729.26 
Stones River (Tennessee) ..... 323.86 
Vicksburg (Mississippi) ...... 1,329.80 

National Memorial Park 
Theodore Roosevelt (N. Dak.) . 65,568.50 

National Battlefield Parks 
Kennesaw Mountain (Georgia) 3,094.21 
684.44 


Richmond (Virginia) 


National Battlefield Sites 


Acreage in 

Name and location ownership 

Antietam (Maryland) ........ 183.63 

Brices Cross Roads (Mississippi) 1.00 

Cowpens (South Carolina) .... 1.00 

Fort Necessity (Pennsylvania) 2.00 

Tupelo (Mississippi) ......... 1.00 
White Plains (New York) 0.00 — 

National Historic Sites 
Adams (Massachusetts) ...... 4.77 


Federal Hall Memorial (N. Y.) 45 


Fort Raleigh (North Carolina) 18.50 
Hampton (Maryland) ........ 43.30 
Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(NewF York)?" Shae 33.23 
Hopewell Village (Pa.) ........ 848.06 
Jefferson National Expansion : 
Memorial (Missouri) ....... 82.58 
Manassas National Battlefield 
Park’: (Va.)F <2 eee E 1,670.74 
Old Phila. Custom House (Pa.) -79 
Salem Maritime (Massachusetts) 8.61 
Vanderbilt Mansion (New York) 211.65 
National Memorials 
Coronado (Arizona) ......+.... 2,745.33 
DeSoto (Florida) ...:......4: 24.18 
Fort Caroline (Florida) ...... 108.00 
House Where Lincoln Died 
(Dt CF) Bet - Reereeseeee 05 
Kill: Devil Hill .( Nz C.) ince 314.40 
Lee Mansion (Virginia) ...... 2.71 
Lincoln Memorial (D. C.) .... 61 
Lincoln Museum (D. C.) .... 18 
Mount Rushmore (S. Dak.) 1,220.32 
Thomas Jefferson (D. C.) .... 1.20 
Washington Monument (D. C.) 37 
National Cemeteries! 
Antietam (Maryland) ........ 11.36 
Battleground (D. C.) 2 1.03 
Fort Donelson (Tennessee) 15.34 
Fredericksburg (Virginia) 12,00 
Gettysburg (Pennsylvania) 15.55 
Poplar Grove (Virginia) ...... 8.72 
Shitoh (Tennessee) — aioe a 10.25 
Stones River (Tennessee) 20.09 
Vicksburg (Mississippi) ...... 119.76 
Yorktown (Virginia)? 27. 2.91 
National Parkways 
Blue Ridge (N. C.-Va.) ....... 52,398.69 
George Washington Memorial 
(Va.-Md.) ..... WE oe 3,026.85 
Natchez Trace (Tenn.-Ala.- 

Mise: ii et oh en a ee 19,416.02 
Suitiand.(Md.-D. C2) 322 see 660.39 
National Capital Parks 

National Capital Parks (D. C.- 
Va.-Md.-W. Va.) ......-.--- 39,037.49? 


1 Arlington National Cemetery, in Virginia, 1s not 
shown because it is under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of the Army rather than of the National Park 
Service. 2Includes 9,918.27 acres in Catoctin Recrea- 
tional Demonstration Area, which is administered by 
the National Capital Parks pending disposition. 
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Museums of the United States 


Source: Questionnaires to Museums. 


NEW YORK CITY 


American Academy of Arts and Letters: 
633 W. 165th St., New York 32, Open: 
wkdys. & Sun, during exhib, 2-5 (closed 
Mon.). Otherwise by appt. Free. 
Painting, sculpture by members of Acad- 
emy and National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. Winter Exhibition by candidates 
for Art Grants, Spring Exhibition by new 
members and recipients of Grants and 
honors. Hassam Fund purchases. 
_ American Museum of Natural History: 
Central Park W. at 79th St., New York 24. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5, Sun, & hidys. 1-5. Free. 
Covers all branches of natural sciences 
except systematic botany with thorough 
exhibits in each field, Large habitat 
groups of animals. Planetarium. Library. 
Brooklyn Museum: Eastern Pkwy., Brook- 
lyn 38, N. Y. Open: wkdys. 10-5, Sun. & 
hidys. 1-5 (closed Xmas). Free. 
European and American paintings. 
Egyptian collection. Art of China, Japan, 
India, Near East. Exhibits showing Prim- 
itive and New World cultures. American 
rooms. Industrial design laboratory. Art 
school. Library and concerts. 
Cloisters: Ft. Tryon Pk., New York 33. 
Qpen: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun., 
hidys. 1-5 (May-Sept., Sun., 1-6). Free. 
Cloisters, chapel, chapter house recon- 
structed from parts of old European 
structures. Frescoes, polychromed stat- 
ues, stained glass, Gothic tapestries. 
Branch of Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Frick Collection: 1 E. 70th St., New York 
21. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon. & mo. 
of Aug.), Sun. & hidys. 1-5. Free. 
Paintings, watercolors, prints, drawings 
of 14th to 19th centuries, Italian Renais- 
sance and French sculpture. Chinese and 
French porcelain, Concerts, lectures. 
Guggenheim (Solomon RK.) Museum, Sol- 
omon R. Guggenheim Foundation: 1071 
5th Ave. (at 88th St.), New York 28. Open: 
wkdys, 10-6 (closed Mon.), Sun. 12-6, Free. 
Regular exhibition from museum’s col- 
lection of 20th-century paintings, sculp- 
ture. Loan shows of contemporary Amer- 
ican, European art. Free lectures. 
Hispanic Society of America (Museum & 
Library): Broadway bet. 155th & 156th 
Sts., New York 32, Museum open: wkdys. 
10-4:30, Sun, 1-5 (closed Mon,, July 4, 
Thnks, Day, Xmas). Library open: wkdys. 
1-4:30 (closed Sun., Mon., hidys., mo. of 
Aug.). Free. 
Devoted to Hispanic art, literature. Paint- 
ings, sculpture, ceramics, metalwork, 
furniture, textiles, manuscripts. More 
than 650 volumes published. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: 5th Ave. at 
82nd St., New York 28. Open: wkdys. 10— 
‘5, Sun., hidys. 1-5. Free. 


Extensive collection of Eyropean and 
American paintings, decorative arts, 
prints. Egyptian, Asiatic, Olassical art. 
Musical instruments, arms and ermor. 
American period rooms, Costumes and 
textiles, Library. See also Cloisters. 
Museum of Modern Art: 11 W. 5ard St., 
New York 19. Open: wkdys. 12-7, Sun, & 
hidys. 1-7. Adm. 60c (children 20c). 
Founded 1929 to aid study of modern 
art and its application to manufacturing 
and practical life, Constantly changing 
exhibitions of contemporary painting, 
sculpture, photography, architecture, in- 
dustrial design, films. 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundatien: Broadway at 155th St., New 
York 32, Open: Tues.—Sat. 2-5 (closed Sun., 
Mon., hidys.), Free. 
Archaeology and ethnology of Americas 
from Arctic Circle to Tierra del Fuego. 
Museum of the City of New York: 5th Ave. 
at 104th St., New York 29. Open: wkdys. 
10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1-5, closed Xmas. 
Free. 
History of New York City. Period cos- 
tumes, furniture, miniature scenes, por- 
traits, paintings, prints, manuscripts, 
silver, toys, fire engines, horse car. Thea- 
ter and music collections. 
National Academy of Design: 1083 5th Ave. 
(at 90th St.) New York 28. Open: wkdys. 
& Sun, 1-5 (during exhibitions). 
Special annual exhibitions by selected 
organizations Oct. thru June. 
New York Historical Society: Central Park 
W, at 77th St., New York 24. Open: wkdys. 
& Sun. 1-5, (Sat. 10-5, closed Mon., NY 
Day, July 4, Thnks. Day, Xmas, month of 
Aug.). Free. F 
New York city and state historical ex- 
hibits. Early American paintings and 
portraits, Period rooms. Audubon water- 
colors of birds, John Rogers statuette 
groups. Library. 
Roosevelt (Theodore) Museum; 28 E. 20th 
St., New York 3, Open: wkdys, 10-5 (closed 
Mon.), Sun. & hidys. 1-5 (closed Thnks. 
Day, Xmas, NY Day). Free. 
Restored birthplace of Roosevelt. Mount- 
ed lion shot by him in Africa. Photo- 
graphs, letters, trophies, personal items. 
Extensive cartoon collection. 
Whitney Museum of American Art: 10 W. 
8th St., New YorE 11. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 
1-5 (closed Mon. & June 1-Sept, 15). Free. 
Sculpture, paintings, watercolors, draw- 
ings, prints by American artists. Annual 
exhibitions of American contemporaries. 


CHICAGO 


Art Institute of Chicago: Michigan Ave. at 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Open: wkdys. 
9-5, Sun. 12-5. Adm. 25c. (free Wed., Sat., 
Sun., bidys.). 
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Paintings, sculpture, prints, drawings. 
Oriental arts; European, American deco- 
rative arts. Thorne Miniature Rooms. 
Library, art school. - 


Chicago Academy of Sciences, Museum of 
Natural History: 2001 N. Clark St., Chicago 
14, Tll. Open: daily 10-5. Free. 
Emphasis on regional natural history. 
Habitat groups of existing and prehis- 
toric animals. Study collections of North 
American flora and fauna. 


Chicago Historical Society: N. Clark St. at 

North Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. Open: wkdys. 

9:30-4:30, Sun. 12:30-5:30. Free (Sun., 

Mem. Day, July 4, Lab. Day 30c.). 
Exhibits and period rooms from discoy- 
ery and exploration of America to pres- 
ent. Special emphasis on history of 
Chicago. Washington, Lincoln exhibits. 
Research library. 


Chicago Natural History Museum (formerly 
Field Museum): Roosevelt Rd. at Lake 
Shore Dr., Chicago 5, Ill. Open: wkdys. & 
Sun.—Nov.—Feb. 9-4; May-Aug. 9-6; Mar., 
Apr., Sept., Oct. 9-5 (closed Xmas and NY 
Day). Adm. 30c. (free Thurs., Sat., Sun.). 
Exhibits in anthropology, botany, ge- 
ology, zoology. Prehistoric skeletons. 
Dioramas of Stone-Age Europe. Vast 
Egyptian collection. Model of moon. 


Museum of Science and Industry: 57th St. 
at Lake Michigan, Chicago 37, Ill. Open: 
fall & winter—wkdys. 9:30-4 (Sat. 9:30- 
6:30), Sun. & hidys. 9:30-7; spring & sum- 
mer—wkdys. 9:30-5:30, Sun. & hidys. 9:30- 
7. Free (small fee to several exhibits). 
Over 8 acres of exhibits. Working coal 
mine. Full-size street of 1910. Fully 
equipped farm. Evolution of automobile 
and airplane. Working iron foundry. 
Exhibits in physics, medicine, chemistry. 
Colleen Moore’s Doll House. 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
cago: 1155 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 
Open: wkdys. 10-12, 1-5 (closed Mon.), 
Sun. 1-5. Free. 
Representative collections of ancient 
Near Eastern objects, including 40-ton 
human-headed winged bull from Khor- 
sabad, 16-ft. statue of Tutenkhamon 
from Egypt, gold ornaments from an- 
cient Persia, ivories from Megiddo. 
Vanderpoel (John H.) Memorial Art Gal- 
lery: Longwood Dr. at 96th St., Chicago 43, 
Ti, Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9-5 (closed 
hidys.). Free. 
Paintings, watercolors, etchings, sculp- 
ture contributed by the artists in tribute 
to Mr. Vanderpoel. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Corcoran Gallery of Art: 17th St. at New 
York Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Open: wkdys. 10-4:30 (closed Mon.; Sat. 
9-4:30), Sun. & hidys. 2-5 (closed Xmas 
& July 4). Free. 


Specializes in American art, but has no- 
table collection of 17th century Dutch 
and 19th century French paintings. Per- 
sian rugs, Italian majolica, Greek and 
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Roman antiquities. Bayre bronzes. Large — 


collection of American sculpture. 
Freer Gallery of Art: Jefferson Dr. at’ 
12th St., S.W., Washington 25, D. C. Open: 
wkdys. & Sun. 9-4:30 (Tues. 2-10; closed 
Xmas). Free. 
Oriental paintings, sculpture, bronzes, 
pottery, metalwork, manuscripts. Larg- 
est extant Whistler collection. 
National Air Museum, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution: The Mall, 10th and Jefferson Dr., 
Washington 25, D. C. Open: every day but 
Xmas 9-4:30. Free. , 
38 aircraft exhibited, including Wright 
brothers’ Kitty Hawk, Lindbergh’s Spirit 
of St. Louis, Wiley Post’s Winnie Mae, 
Bell Supersonic X-1. Guided missiles, 
engines, propellers, scale models, etc. 
National Collection of Fine Arts: Constitu-’ 
tion Ave. at 10th St., Washington 25, D. C.. 
Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9-4:30. Free. 
Art collections given by Harriet Lane 
Johnston, Ralph Cross Johnson, William 
T. Evans, John Gellatly and others. 
National Gallery of Art: Constitution Ave. 
at 6th St., Washington 25, D. C. Open: 
wkdys. 10-5, Sun. 2-10, closed Xmas &. 
New Year’s Day. Free. © 
Paintings, sculpture, drawings, prints, . 
decorative arts given by Mellon, Kress, 
Widener, Rosenwald, Dale, the Booths 
and others. Gulbenkian loans. Index of 
American Design. Concerts. 
Smithsonian Institution: on the Mall, 
Washington 25, D. C. ' 
Maintains the following museums and 
art galleries: Freer Gallery of Art, Na-, 
tional Air Museum, National Collection 
of Fine Arts, National Gallery of Art, 
U. S. National Museum. See those entries. 
United States National Museum, a Bureau 
of the Smithsonian Institution: several , 
bldgs. on the Mall, Washington 25, D, C. 
Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9-4:30. Free. 


Exhibits in anthropology, biology, ge- 
ology, engineering, industry, history. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia: 19th and the Parkway, Philadelphia , 
3, Pa. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (summer 10-4), 
Sun. 1-5. Adm. 50c (children 25c). - 


Large habitat groups of animals of North - 


America, Africa, Asia. Hall of Earth His- 
tory and Audubon Bird Hall. Minerals ~ 
and gems. Library. 
Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for the Promotion of the Mechanic 
Arts: 20th St. at Benj. Franklin Pkwy..,- 
Philadelphia 3, Pa, Open: wkdys. 12-5 (Sat. 
10-5, closed Mon.), Sun. 12-5. Adm. 60f. | 
Activities grouped into 7 major categor- 


ies: Benj. Franklin Memorial; monthly { 
Journal; lectures; library; medal awards; / 
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Tale, 28 
* museum of science and industry, includ- 
_ ing planetarium; research laboratories, 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts: 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon., July 4, 
Thnks. Day, Kmas, NY Day), Sun. & hidys. 
1-5. Pree. 
- Permanent collections include American 
--art from 18th century to present. Special 
winter exhibit of painting, sculpture. 
' Fall exhibit of water colors, prints. 


Philadelphia Museum cf Art: Parkway at 
26th St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. Open: wkdys. 
& Sun. 9-5 (closed all legal hidys.). Free. 
Art from beginning of Christian era. 
Paintings: old masters, contemporary 
_ French, American, Mexican. Prints, deco- 
rative arts, period rooms. Architectural 
units. Medieval and Oriental arts. 


MUSEUMS IN OTHER CITIES 
Alabama Museum of Naturai History: Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. Open: 
wkdys. & Sun. 8-5. Free. 

Ail phases of natural history with em- 
phasis on geology. See also Mound State 
Monument Archaeological Museum. 


Atomic Energy, American Museum of: Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. Open: wkdys. 9:30-5; Sun. 
12:30-6:30. Adm. 50c (children under 12 
free). 
Scale models, pictures, etc. Wlustrating 
processes and principles of atomic en- 
._ ergy. First museum in world devoted 
exclusively to subject. 


Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum, Natl.: 
Main St., Cooperstown, N. Y, 
Relics, pictures, documents of baseball 
history. Bronze plaques of game’s im- 
mortals. See also Hall of Fame in index. 


Berkshire Museum: Pittsfield, Mass. Open: 
wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 2-5. Free. 
Art objects from Egyptian to modern 
times. Paintings and sculpture. Indian 
and Eskimo exhibits. Birds, animals, 
minerals. Original “One Horse Shay.” 


(Boston) Museum of Fine Arts: 465-479 
Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Open: 
wkdys. 10-5 (Tues. 10-10; closed Mon.), 
Sun. 1:30-5:30. Free. 
European and American paintings. Early 
American silver, furniture, interiors. 
Print collection largest in U. S. Noted 
Asiatic, Egyptian, Classical coliections. 


Butalo Fine Arts Academy—Albright Art 
Gallery: 1285 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 22, 
N. Y. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Mon. 2-6, Wed. 
2-10), Sun. 2-6. Free. 
European and American paintings, in- 
cluding contemporary works. Sculpture 
court. Small sculptures and ceramics. 
Library, concerts, lectures, films. 


Buffalo Museum of Science: 
Park, Buifalo, N, Y. Ope: 


Humboldt 
wireys. 10-5 


(Sat. 9-5), Sun. & hidys, 1:30-5:30. Free. 
Extensive natural history collections. 
African and South Sea exhibits. Chinese 
pottery. Babylonian seals. First and rare 
editions of scientific monographs. 

California Academy of Sciences: Golden 

Gate Park, San Francisco 18. Open: wkdys. 

& Sun. 10-5. Free. 

North American and African habitat 
groups. Astronomical exhibits, clocks, 
watches, minerals, plants. Steinhart 
Aquarium. Morrison Planetarium. 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor: 

Lincoln Park, San Francisco. Open: dally 

10-5 (hidys. 1-5). Free. 

European and American paintings. Rodin 
sculpture and. drawings. Furniture, 
bronzes, porcelain, tapestries. Egyptian 
art. Organ recitals and movies. 

Carnegie Institute: 4400 Forbes St., Pitts- 

burgh 13, Pa. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Tues. 

during winter mos. 10-10), Sun. 2-6. Free. 
Department of Fine Arts: Huropean and 
American paintings, ancient sculpture. 
Carnegie Museum: exhibits in history 
and natural history. Decorative and use- 
ful arts. Music Hall. Carnegie Library. 

Cincinnati Art Museum: Eden Park, Cin- 

cinnati 6, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Tues. 

during Oct.May 1-10), Sun. & hidys. 2-5. 

Free. 

Paintings, prints since 15th century. 
Egyptian, Greco-Roman, Medieval, Orien- 
tal sculpture. Near and Far Eastern 
pottery, bronzes. Musical instruments, 
decorative arts, period rooms. Movies. 


Cleveland Museum of Art: Wade Park, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 9-5 (Wed. 
9 4.M.—10 P.M., Fri. 9-5, 7-10 Oct. thru May, 
closed Mon.), Sun, 1-6. Free. 
Classical and modern art of all nations 
and ages; considerable art of Cleveland. 
Paintings, sculpture, graphic arts, furni- 
ture, textiles. Byzantine, Medieval, Early 
American collections. 


Cleveland Museum of Natural History: 2717 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Open: 
wkdys. 9-5, Sun. 1-5:80. Free. 
Mammals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, 
piant models, minerals, gems. Most com- 
plete mastodon yet found. African col- 
lections. Spitz planetarium. 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center: 30 W. 
Daie St., Colorado Springs, Colo. Open: 
wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon. from Sept. thru 
May), Sun, 1:30-5. Free. 
Contemporary paintings. Latin American 
and Southwestern folk arts and crafts. 
Navajo sand-painting reproductions. 
Frequently changing exhibitions. Con- 
certs, theater arts, films, art school. 


Currier Gallery of Art: 192 Orange St., 
Manchester, N. H. Open: wkdys. 10-5, Sun. 
2-5, Free. 
Paintings, prints, drawings, sculpture, 
glass, tapestries. American furniture and 
decoretive arts of 17th to L9thicenturies. 


- Monthly loan exhibitions. Concerts, lec- 
tures, movies. 

Davenport Public Museum: Brady St. at 

7th, Davenport, Iowa. Open: wkdys. 9-5 

(closed Mon.), Sun., hldys. 2-5. Free. 
Science, history, applied art exhibits, 
including anthropology, ethnology, Ori- 
ental and Mediterranean culture. Art 
and Historical Library at 215 Main St. 


Denver Art Museum: 5 museums, under 
administration of Schleier Gallery, 1343 
Acoma, St., Denver 4, Colo. Open: wkdys. 
9-5 (Mon. 2-5, 7-9), Sun. 2-5. Free. 
European, American paintings and deco- 
Yative arts. Oriental, South Sea, African, 
Latin American, Amer, Indian arts and 
crafts. Temporary, changing exhibitions. 
Art school, children’s museum. 
Denver Museum of Natural History: City 
Park, Denver 6. Open: wkdys. 9-5, Sun. 
12-5. Free. 
Natural history of North and South 
America. Habitat groups of mammals 
and birds. Minerals, fossil mammal and 
reptile skeletons. 
Detroit Institute of Arts: 5200 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. Open: Sept._June— 
wkdys. 1-10 (Sat. 9-6, closed Mon.), Sun. 
9-6; July & Aug.—wkdys. & Sun. 9-6 
(closed Mon.); closed all hidys. Free. 
Survey of history as expressed in arts. 
Paintings, sculpture, furniture, glass, 
gold work, ivory, graphic arts, textiles. 
Large murals by Diego Rivera. Movies. 
Farmers’ Museum: Lake Rd., Route 80, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. Open: May 1-Nov. 1 
every day 9-5. Adm. $1. 
Early farm and handicraft tools. School- 
house, country store, smithy, lawyer’s 
Office, print shop, doctor’s office, phar- 
macy. Cardiff Giant. Operated by N. Y. 
State Historical Assn. 
Fenimore House: Lake Rd., Route 80, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. Open: May 1—Nov. 1— 
every day 9-6; rest of .yr.—wkdys. 9-5, Sat. 
& Sun. 1-5. Adm. 75¢. 
American portraits, genre paintings. 
Browere life masks of Founding Fathers. 
Hamilton-Burr Room. James Fenimore 
Cooper Collection. Folk art, Shaker col- 
lection. Library. Operated by N. Y. State 
Historical Assn. 
Gardner (Isabella Stewart) Museum: 280 
The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. Open: Tues., 
Thurs., Sat. 10-4, Sun. 1-4 (closed other 
days, hidys., and during Aug.). Free (chil- 
dren under 8 not admitted). 
Renaissance art in setting resembling 
Venetian palace. Painting, sculpture, 
tapestries, furniture. Music in Tapestry 
Room in afternoon of open days. 
Heard Museum: 22 E. Monte Vista Rd., 
Phoenix, Ariz. Open (Nov. 1-May 1): 
wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1-5. Free. 
Prehistoric and historic pottery, blan- 
kets, beadwork, carvings, weapons, etc. 
from various parts of world. 


Herron (John) Art Museum: 110 #. 16th 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. Open: wkdys. 9-5 
(closed Mon. & hidys.), Sun. 1-6. Free. 
European paintings from Renaissance to 
present. American paintings of 19th and 
20th centuries. Egyptian, Greek, Asiatic 
sculpture and ceramics. 
Huntington (Henry E.) Library and Art 
Gallery: San Marino 9, Calif. Open: wkdys. 
& Sun. 1-4:30 (closed Mon. and during 
Oct.). Free (reservations must be made). 
18th century British paintings. Library 
of English and American history and 
literature. Gutenberg Bible. Franklin’s 
autobiography in his handwriting. Bo- 
tanical garden. Research facilities. 
International Folk Art, Museum of: Off 
Old Pecos Rd., Santa Fe, N. Mex. Open: 
Mon. 7-9, Tues.Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5. Free. 
Collection of folk art from 50 countries. 
One of two such museums in world. 
(Other is in Sweden.) 
Layton Art Gallery: 758 N. Jefferson St., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. Open: wkdys. 9-5 (closed 
Mon.), Sun. 2-5. Free. 
Exhibitions of selections from perma- 
nent collections, including contempo- 
rary artists. Special exhibitions, lectures. 
Los Angeles County Museum: Exposition 
Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. Open: wkdys. 
& Sun. 10-5 (closed Mon., Thnks. Day, 
Xmas). Free. 
American, European, Eastern art. Amer- 
ican, English silver. American Indian ex- 
hibits. California History Hall. Rancho 
La Brea Fossils. Movies, lectures, con- 
certs, library. 
Mint Museum of Art: 501 Hempstead Pl., 
Charlotte, N. C. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed 
Mon.), Sun. 3-5. Museum closed June 24- 
Sept. 8. Free. 
American and European paintings and 
prints. Period furniture. Relics of for- 
mer U. S. branch mint. Eagle on facade 
believed to be largest carved wooden 
eagle in world. 
Mound State Monument Archaeological 
Museum: Moundyille, Ala. Open: wkdys & 
Sun, 8-5. Adm. 25c. 
Uncovered Indian burials, etc. of 
Moundville Indians. Operated by Ala- 
bama Museum of Natural History. 
Navajo Ceremonial Art, Museum of: Ca- 
mino Lejo, near old Pecos Rd., Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. Open: wkdys. 9-12, 1-4:30 (closed 
Mon.), Sun. 3-5. Adm. 25c (free Sun.). 
Sand paintings, ceremonial objects, bas- 
kets, blankets, silver. Music records of 
chants. Comparative material from Asia 
and elsewhere. Library. 
Nelson (William Rockhill) Gallery of Art 
and Atkins Museum of Fine Arts: 4525 
Oak, Kansas City 2, Mo. Open: wkdys. 10-5 
(Fri. 1-5, closed Mon.), Sun. & hidys. 2-6 
(closed NY Day, July 4, Thnks. Day, 
Xmas). Also open Fri. eves. 7-10 from Oct. 
1—Apr. 30. Adm. 25c. (free Sat., Sun., hidys., 
Fri. eves.). 


European paintings from 13th century — 
to present. Extensive Chinese collection.. 


Egyptian, Greek, Roman collections. Eng- 
lish pottery. Concerts, movies. 
New York State Historical Association: 
Lake Rd., Route 80, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Maintains Farmers’ Museum and Feni- 
more House. See those entries. Also op- 
erates museum and library on Moses 
Circle in village of Ticonderoga. 
_ Newark Museum: 49 Washington St., New- 
ark 1, N. J. Open: Oct.-June—wkdys, 12- 
5:30 (Wed. & Thur. 12-5:30, 7=9:30), Sun. 
& hidys. 2-6; July-Sept—wkdys. 12-5 
(Thur. 12~5, 6:30-9), Sun. & most hidys. 
- 2-6. Free. 
American painting, sculpture, emphasiz- 
ing contemporary. Tibetan collection. 
Glass, ceramics, bronzes, jewelry. Free 
planetarium performances. Exhibits in 
mechanical models, astronomy, natural 
science, anthropology. Concerts, lectures, 
Adult Arts Workshop. Junior Museum. 
Ringling (John & Mable) Museums: Sara- 
sota, Fla. Open every day: Art Museum 
9-4:30, Residence and Circus Museum 
10-4. Adm.: Art Museum $1, Residence 
(inel, Circus Museum) $i, Circus Museum 
50c. 
Baroque, other paintings and 18th-cen- 
tury Italian theater in Art Museum. 
Elaborate furnishings in Residence. Il- 
lustrative and historical material in 
Museum of the American Circus. 
Rosicrucian Egyptian, Oriental Museum: 
San Jose, Calif. Open: wkdys. 9-5 (Sat. 
1-5), Sun. 12-5. Free. 
Egyptian and Oriental antiquities. Mum- 
Tmaies, statuary, jewelry, utensils, cloth- 
ing. Reproductions of Egyptian rock 
tomb and temple. Art gallery. 
(St. Louis) City Art Museum: Forest Park, 
St. Louis 5, Mo. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 10-5 
(Mon, 2:30-9:30). Free. 
Oriental and Western art and decorative 
arts. Paintings, sculpture, prints, ceram- 
ics, Oriental rugs. Period rooms. 


San Diego, Fine Arts Gallery of: Plaza de 
Panama, Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1— 
5:30. Free. 
European, American paintings, 14th cen- 
tury to present, with emphasis on Span- 
ish, Italian art. Asiatic arts and prints. 
Library, workshop. 


San Diego Museum of Man: California 
Quadrangle, Balhoa Park, San Diego, Calif. 
Cpen: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Tues.), Sun. 


1-5. Free. 
Archaeology, anthropology, ethnology, 
primitive weapons, health education. 


Emphasis on American Indians and Cen- 
tral America. Library, auditorium. 


San Diego Society of Natural Wistory— 
Natural History Museum: San Diego, Calif. 
Open: wkdys. & Sun. 10-4:30 (closed 
Xmas, NY Day). Free. 
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Mainmals, birds, fossils, shells, plants, 
insects, minerals, Emphasis on South- 
‘western U. S., Sonora, Lower California. 
Library. 


San Francisco Museum of Art: War Me- 
morial Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Open: 
wkdys. 12-10, Sun. 1-5. Free. 
Contemporary European, American paint- 
ings, sculpture, drawings, prints, archi- 
tecture, photographs, decorative arts, 
including work by San Francisco artists. 
60-70 annual exhibitions. Concerts, mov- 
ies, library. 
Southwest Museum, Inc.: Marmion Way at 
Museum Dr., Highland Pk., Los Angeles 42, 
Calif. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 1-5 (closed 
Mon., Xmas, July 4). Free. 
American Indian exhibits, ancient and 
modern, Library, lectures. Casa de 
Adobe, reproduction of adobe hacienda, 
located at 4605 N. Figueroa St. 


Toledo Museum of Art: Monroe at Scott- 
wood, Toledo 2, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 9-5 
(Mon. 1-5), Sun. hidys. 1-5. Free. 
Dutch, French, English, American paint- 
ings. Old Masters. Prints, manuscripts, 
sculpture, Ancient, modern glass. Orien- 
tal, Egyptian art. Library, concerts. 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Boulevard 
at Grove Ave., Richmond 20. Open: wkdys. 
11-5 (Fri. in winter 2-5, 8-10; closed Mon.), 
Sun. 2-5. Free Wed., Sat., Sun. (other days 
30c). 
European, American, Oriental, Pacific 
Island art. Special collections: modern 
French, American paintings, Russian 
Crown Jewels. Educational programs. 


Wadsworth Atheneum: 25 Atheneum §Sq., 
N., Hartford 3, Conn. Open: wkdys. 12-5 
(Sat. 9-5, closed Mon., Gd. Fri., July 4, 
Labor Day, Thnks. Day, Xmas, NY Day), 
Sun. 2-5. Free. 
European and American paintings from 
1400 to present. Bronzes, porcelain, sil- 
ver. American peri6dd rooms and furni- 
ture. Library, concerts, movies. 


Walters Art Gallery: Charles and Centre 
Sts., Baltimore 1, Md. Open: wkdys. 11-5 
(July—Aug. 11-4) (Mon., Oct.—May, 1:30-5, 
7:15-9:15), Sun. & hidys. 2-5( closed NY 
Day, July 4, Thnks. Day, Xmas Eve, Xmas). 
Free. 
Art from ancient empires to 19th century 
Europe. Important collections of Etrus- 
can art and medieval illuminated books. 
Original manuscript of “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 


Worcester Art Museum: 55 Salisbury St., 
Worcester 9, Mass. Open: wkdys. 10-5 
(Tues. in Nov.—Apr. 10-10), Sun. 2-5, 
hidys. 2-5 (closed July 4, Thnks. Day, 
<mas). Free. 
Art from Egyptian to modern times, in- 
cluding Far East. Emphasis on painting 
and sculpture. Classes, lectures, concerts, 
films. Professional art schoohiu + 
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STATE. The Secretary of State has the 
principal responsibility, under the Presi- 
dent, for the determination of the policy 
of the government in relation to interna- 
tional problems. He is charged with the 
conduct of negotiations pertaining to the 
protection of American rights and inter- 
ests throughout the world, and the pro- 
motion of beneficial intercourse between 
the United States and other countries. He 
also performs certain domestic duties, such 
as having custody of the seal of the United 
States and publishing the laws enacted by 
Congress. 


A Department of Foreign Affairs was 
established in 1781 and was reconstituted 
July 27, 1789, following adoption of the 
Constitution. The name was changed Sept. 
15, 1789, to the Department of State. 


TREASURY. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is charged by law with the management of 
the national finances. He superintends the 
collection of the revenue; grants warrants 
for money drawn from the Treasury in 
pursuance of appropriations made by law, 
and for the payment of moneys into the 
Treasury; directs the forms of keeping and 
rendering public accounts; prepares plans 
for the improvement of the revenue and 
for the support of the public credit; and 
submits a report annually to Congress on 
the condition of the public finances, and 
the results of activities under his super- 
vision, which include, among others, the 
coinage and printing of money, and the 
administration of the Coast Guard, Nar- 
cotics and Secret Services. 


The Department of the Treasury was 
created Sept. 2, 1789. 


DEFENSE. The Secretary of Defense is re- 
sponsible for supporting and defending the 
Constitution against all enemies, either 
foreign or domestic, and maintaining, by 
timely and effective military action, the 
security of the United States and its pos- 
sessions and areas vital to its interest. He 
is charged with advancing the national 
policies and interests of the United States, 
and with safeguarding internal security as 
directed by higher authority. For these 
purposes, he may conduct integrated mili- 
tary operations on the land, on the sea, 
and in the air. 


On July 26, 1947, the National Military 
Establishment was created by the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947. The name was 
changed Aug. 10, 1949, to the Department 
of Defense. Subordinate to the Secretary of 
Defense are the Secretaries of the Army, 
of the Navy, and of the Air Force. These 
three Secretaries have neither Cabinet 
rank nor direct access to the President. 


The Executive Departments 


Adapted from Congressional Directory and U. S. Government Organization Manual. 


JUSTICE. The Attorney General is the 

chief law officer of the Federal Govern- 

ment. He represents the United States in 

legal matters generally and gives advice 

and opinions when requested by the Presi- 

dent or by the heads of the executive de- 

partments. He appears in the Supreme 

Court in cases of exceptional importance, * 
exercises general superintendence over 
United States district attorneys and mar- 

shals in the various judicial districts, and 

provides special counsel for the United 

States when the character of the interests 

involved requires such action. The Federal 

Bureau of Investigation and the Bureau of 

Prisons are under his direction. 


The office of Attorney General was cre- 
ated Sept. 24, 1789. Although he was one 
of the original Cabinet members, he was 
not head of a department until June 22, 
1870, when the Department of Justice was 
created. 


POST OFFICE. The Postmaster General is 
executive head of the Postal Service. Sub- 
ject to approval of the President, he makes 
postal treaties with foreign governments. 


The office of Postmaster General and a 
temporary post office system were created 
Sept. 22, 1789. The first detailed provisions 
for a department were made Feb. 20, 1792, 
and later legislation developed the Postal 
System. The Postmaster General did not 
become a Cabinet member until 1829, and 
the department did not receive executive 
status until June 8, 1872. 


INTERIOR. The Secretary of the Interior 
has the primary task of developing and 
conserving the natural resources of the 
United States and its territories for this 
and future generations. He is charged with 
the supervision of public business relating 
to such offices as the General Land Office, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Geological Survey, 
Office of Indian Affairs, National Park Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Mines, Division of Terri- 
tories and Island Possessions, etc. 


The Department of the Interior was 
created Mar. 3, 1849. 


AGRICULTURE. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is charged with acquiring and diffus- 
ing among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connected 
with agriculture in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of the term. For that 
purpose he conducts a comprehensive re- 
search and educational program. He is 
also required to administer many other 
Federal laws which relate to marketing and 
distribution of agricultural products; the 
regulation of interstate commerce in food, 
fiber and related products; the protection 


and management of the national forests, 
' farm credit, agricultural adjustment, con- 
servation and land use, farm tenancy, and 
rural rehabilitation and electrification. 


The Department of Agriculture was cre- 
ated May 15, 1862, and administered by 
a Commissioner of Agriculture until Feb. 
9, 1889, when it was made an executive de- 
partment and the office of Secretary was 
created. 


COMMERCE, The Secretary of Commerce 
directs such activities as population, agri- 
culture and other censuses; collection, 
analysis and dissemination of commercial 
_ statistics; promotion of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce; coastal and geodetic sur- 
veys; establishment of commodity weights, 
meéasures, and standards; supervision of 
the issuance of patents and the registra- 
tion of trade-marks; maintenance of aids 
to air navigation; development of inland 
waterway transportation. 


On Mar. 4, 1918, all labor activities were 
transferred out of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, and it was renamed the 
Department of Commerce. 


LABOR. The Secretary of Labor is charged 
with the duty of fostering, promoting and 
developing the welfare of the wage earners 
of the United States, Improving their work- 
ing conditions, and advancing their oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment. He has 
the power to act as mediator and to ap- 
point commissioners of conciliation in la- 
bor disputes whenever in his judgment 
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the interests of industrial peace may re- 
quire it to be done. He directs the collec- 
tion and collation of statistics concerning 
conditions of labor; the promulgation and 
enforcement of certain maximum hour, 
minimum wage, child labor, safety and 
health stipulations in connection with 
Government supply contracts; the investi- 
gation of matters pertaining to children. 


A Bureau of Labor was created in 1884 
under the Department of the Interior, and 
it later became an independent depart- 
ment without executive rank. It was re- 
turned to bureau status in the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, but on Mar. 4, 
1913, it became an independent executive 
department under its present name. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE, 
The Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare is charged with the duty of super- 
vising and co-ordinating the various or- 
ganizations within the Department. These 
organizations are: Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, Office of Education, Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, Public Health 
Service, Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Social 
Security Administration, and the following 
Federally aided corporations: American 
Printing House for the Blind, Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, and Howard 
University. 

The Federal Security Agency was created 
April 25, 1939. Effective April 11, 1953, the 
Agency became the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 


Earlier Departments 


WAR. The War Department was created 
Aug. 7, 1789, to succeed a similar depart- 
ment established before the adoption of 
the Constitution. Its activities were placed 
under the Department of Defense on July 
26, 1947. 


NAVY. On April 7, 1789, the conduct of 
naval affairs was placed under the War De- 


partment, but on April 30, 1798, the De- 
partment of the Navy was created. Its ac- 
tivities were placed under the Department 
of Defense on July 26, 1947. 

COMMERCE AND LABOR. The Department 
of Commerce and Labor was created Feb. 
14, 1903, and divided Mar. 4, 1918, into 
two separate departments. 


Presidential Succession 


Under the Constitution, the Vice Presi- 
dent is next in line for the Presidency; 
and, according to the Presidential Succes- 
sion Act of 1886, the Vice President was to 
be followed by the Secretary of State, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Secretary of War, 
Attorney General, Postmaster General, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and Secretary of the 
Interior in that order, provided they were 
constitutionally eligible. The Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Commerce and Labor were not 
included since their posts had not yet been 
created. 


On July 18, 1947, President Truman 


signed a bill making the Speaker of the 
House next in line after the Vice Presi- 
dent, to be followed by the Senate Presi- 
dent pro tempore provided both are con- 
stitutionally eligible. They are followed by 
the Cabinet members in the same order as 
provided by the Act of 1886, with the 
Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor added in that order after the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Under the National 
Security Act of 1947, signed July 26, 1947, 
the new Secretary of Defense, replacing the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy, is third 
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h the Constitution made no pro- 


vision for a President’s advisory group, the 
_ heads of the three executive departments 
(State, Treasury and War) and the At- 
torney General were organized by Wash- 
‘ington into such a group; and by about 
1793, the name “Cabinet” was applied to it. 
With the exception of the Attorney Gen- 
eral up to 1870 and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral from 1829-72, Cabinet members have 
been heads of executive departments, al- 
though other government officials may be 
called to sit in whenever necessary. 

A Cabinet member is appointed by the 
President, subject to the confirmation of 
the Senate; and as his term is not fixed, 
he may be replaced at any time by the 


WASHINGTON 


Secretary of State 
Thomas Jefferson...... 
Edmund Randolph..... 1794 
Timothy Pickering..... 1795 

Secretary of the Treasury 
Alexander Hamilton.... 1789 


Oliver Wolcott, Jr...... 1795 
Secretary of War 
Henry Knox........... 1789 
Timothy Pickering..... 1795 
James McHenry....... 1796 
Attorney General 
Edmund Randolph..... 1789 
William Bradford...... 1794 
Charles Lee.......... 1795 
J. ADAMS 
Secretary of State 


Timothy Pickering.... Contd 
John Marshall......... 1800 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Oliver Wolcott, Jr..... Contd 
Samuel Dexter........ 1801 

Secretary of War 
James McHenry...... 
Samuel Dexter........ 

Attorney General 
Charles Lee.......... 

Secretary of the Navy 
Benjamin Stoddert.... 1798 


Contd 
1800 


JEFFERSON 


Secretary of State 
James Madison....... 1801 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Samuel Dexter....... Contd 
Albert Gallatin........ 1801 
Secretary of War 


Henry Dearborn: ...... 


U. S. Cabinet Members with Dates of Appointment 


President. At a change in Administration, — 
it is customary for him to tender his resig- 
nation, but he remains in office until a 
successor is appointed. 

The table of Cabinet members lists only - 
those members who actually served after 
being duly commissioned. It does not in- 
clude ad-interim appointments or cases 
where the appointee declined the office 


after appointment. 


The dates shown are those of appoint- 


ment. “Contd” 


indicates that the term 


continued from the previous Administra- 
tion for a substantial amount of time. 
Those cases where the term continued for 
only a few days, until a new appointment 
could be made, are not indicated. 


Attorney General 


Levi Lincoln.......... 1801 
Robert Smith......... 1805 
John Breckinridge..... 1805 
Caesar A. Rodney..... 1807 


Secretary of the Navy 
Benjamin Stoddert... Contd 


Robert Smith......... 1801 
MADISON 
Secretary of State 
Robert Smith......... 1809 
James Monroe........ 1811 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Albert Gallatin. ...... Contd 


George W. Campbell... 1814 
Alexander J. Dallas.... 1814 
William H. Crawford... 1816 


Secretary of War 
William Eustis......... 1809 
John Armstrong....... 1813 
James Monroe........ 1814 


William H. Crawford... 1815 


Attorney General 
Caesar A. Rodney.... Contd 
William Pinckney...... 
Richard Rush......... 

Secretary of the Navy 


Paul Hamilton......... 1809 
William Jones......... 1813 
B. W. Crowninshield... 1814 


MONROE 


Secretary of State 
John Quincy Adams.... 1817 


Secretary of the Treasury 
William H. Crawford.. Contd 


Secretary of War 


John C. Calhoun....... 1817 
Attorney General 
Richard Rush........ Contd 
William Wirt.......... 1817 


Secretary of the Navy 


B. W. Crowninshield.. Contd 
Smith Thompson...... 1818 
Samuel L. Southard... 1823 


J. Q. ADAMS 


Secretary of State 
Henry .Clay........... 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Richard Rush......... 1825 
Secretary of War 
James Barbour........ 1825 
Peter B. Porter........ 1828 
Attorney General 
William Wirt......... Contd 


Secretary of the Navy 
Samuel L. Southard.. Contd 


JACKSON 
Secretary of State 
Martin Van Buren..... 1829 
Edward Livingston..... 1831 
Louis McLane......... 1833 
John Forsyth.......... 1834 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Samuel D. Ingham..... 1829 

Louis McLane......... 1831 

William J. Duane...... 1833 

Roger B. Taney....... 1833 

Levi Woodbury........ 1834 
Secretary of War 

John H., Eaton.,....... 1829 

Lewis Cass........... 1831 
Attorney General 

John M. Berrien....... 1829 

Roger B. Taney....... 1831 


Benjamin F. Butler.... 1833 


Postmaster General! 


William 7. Barry...... 
Amos Kendall......... 


Secretary of the Navy 


John Branch.......... 1829 

Levi Woodbury........ 1831 

Mahlon Dickerson..... 1834 
VAN BUREN 
Secretary of State 

John Forsyth......... Contd 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Levi Woodbury....... Contd 


Secretary of War 
Joel R. Poinsett....... 


Attorney General 
Benjamin F. Butler... Contd 


Felix Grundy.......... 1838 
Henry D. Gilpin....... 1840 
Postmaster General 
Amos Kendall........ Contd 
John M. Niles......... 1840 


Secretary of the Navy 


Mahlon Dickerson.... Contd 
James K. Paulding..... 1838 


W. HARRISON 


Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster........ 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Thomas Ewing........ 1841 


Secretary of War 
John Bell...........-. 


Attorney General 
John J. Crittenden..... 


Postmaster General 
Francis Granger....... 


Secretary of the Navy 
George E. Badger...... 1841 


TYLER 
Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster..,... Contd 
Abel P, Upshur....,... 1843 
John C. Calhoun....... 1844 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Thomas Ewing....... Contd 
Walter Forward....... 1841 
John-C. Spencer....... 1843 
George M. Bibb....... 1844 


Secretary of War 


John Bell.,.....,..,. Contd 
John C, Spencer....... 1841 
James M. Porter....... 1843 
William Wilkins,...... 1844 
Attorney General 
John J, Crittenden.... Contd 
Hugh S. Legare....... 1841 
John Nelson.......... 1843 
Postmaster General 
Francis Granger...... Contd 


Charles A. Wickliffe.... 1841 
Secretary of the Navy 


George E, Badger..... Contd 
Abel P. Upshur....... 1841 
David Henshaw....... 1843 
Thomas W. Gilmer... .. 1844 
John Y. Mason........ 1844 
POLK 

Secretary of State 

James Buchanan...... 1845 
Secretary of the Treasury 

Robert J, Walker.,.... 1845 

Secretary of War 
William L. Marcy...,.. 1845 

Attorney General 
John Y. Mason........ 1845 
Nathan Clifford....... 1846 
Isaac Toucey......... 1848 


Postmaster General 
Cave Johnson......... 


Becretary of the Navy 


George Bancroft....... 1845 
John Y. Mason........ 1846 
TAYLOR 
Secretary of State 
John M. Clayton....... 1849 


Secretary of the Treasury 


William M. Meredith... 1849 
Secretary of War 
George W. Crawford.... 1849 
Attorney General 
Reverdy Johnson...... 1849 
Postmaster General 
Jacob Collamer........ 1849 
Secretary of the Navy 
William B, Preston..... 1849 


FT aT eae eee ate, eee tee ce i a 
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Secretury of the Interior 
Thomas Ewing........ 1849 
FILLMORE 


Secretary of State 


Daniel Webster........ 
Edward Everett........ 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Thomas Corwin....... 1850 


Secretary of War 


Charles M. Conrad..... 1850 
Attorney General 
John J, Crittenden..... 1850 


Postmaster General 
Nathan K, Hall........ 1850 
Samuel D. Hubbard.... 1852 

Secretary of the Navy 
William A. Graham.... 1850 
John P. Kennedy...... 

Secretary of the Interior 
Thos. M. T. McKennon. 1850 


Alex. H, H. Stuart..,., 1850 
PIERCE 
Secretary of State 
William L, Marcy...... 1853 


Secretary of the Treasury 
James Guthrie. ....... 1853 


Secretary of War 
Jefferson Davis........ 


Attorney General 
Caleb Cushing........ 


Postmaster General 


James Campbell....... 1853 


Secretary of the Navy 
James C. Dobbin 


Secretary of the Interior 
Robert McClelland 1853 


BUCHANAN 


Secretary of State 

1857 
1860 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Howell Cobb.......... 1857 
Philip F. Thomas.,.... 1860 
NON AS DIX dari s ae) ccel 1861 
Secretary of War 
John B. Floyd......... 1857 
Joseph Hoit........... 1861 
Attorney General 
Jeremiah S, Black..... 1857 
Edwin M. Stanton,.,.. 1860 


Postmaster General 


Aaron V. Brown,...... 1857 
Joseph Holt, 3.53... .0% 1859 
Horatio King.......... 1861 


is 


Secretary of the Navy 
Isaac Toucey....,.... 1957 


Secretary of the Interior 
Jacob Thompson...... 1857 


LINCOLN 


Secretary of State 
William H. Seward..... 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Salmon P, Ghase.....-. 1861 
William P. Fessenden.. 1864 
Hugh McCulloch....... 1865 
Secretary of War 
Simon Cameron....... 1861 
Edwin M. Stanton..... 1862 


Attorney General 
Edward Baies......... 
James Speed........, 

Postmaster General 


Montgomery Blair 
William Dennison 


Secretary of the Navy 
Gideon Welles 1861 


Caleb B. Smith........ 1861 
John P, Usher,...,.... 1863 
JOHNSON 
Secretary of State 
William H, Seward..., Contd 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Hugh McCulloch...... Contd 
Secretary of War 
Edwin M, Stanton.... Contd 
John M. Schofield, .... 1868 
Attorney General 
James Speed........ Contd 
Henry Stanbery....... 1866 
William M, Evarts..... 1863 


Postmaster General 


William Dennison..... Contd 
Alexander W. Randall.. 1866 


Secretary of the Navy 
Gideon Welles Contd 


Secretary of the Interior 


John P. Usher........ Contd 
James Harlan.,....... 1865 
Orville H. Browning.... 1866 


GRANT 


Secretary of State 


Elihu B. Washburne..., 
Hamilton Fish......... 


1269 
1869 


Secretary of the Treasury 


George S. Boutwell.... 1869 
William A. Richardson... 1873 
Benjamin H. Bristow... 1874 
Lot M, Morrill 1876 


omit of War 
John A. Rawlins....... 1869 
William T. Sherman,... 1869 
William W. Belknap..., 1869 
Alphonso Taft. eters 1876 
James D. Cameron...., 1876 


Attorney General 
Ebenezer R. Hoar...... 
Amos T. Akerman..,.. 
George H, Williams... 
Edwards Pierrepont.... 
Alphonso Taft,........ 


Postmaster General 


John A, J, Creswell,... 
James. W, Marshall..... 
Marshall Jewell....... 
James N. Tyner....... 


Secretary of the Navy 
Adolph E. Borie....... 
George M. Robeson, ... 

Secretary of the Interior 


1869 
1870 
1875 
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Zachariah Chandier.... 


HAYES 
Secretary of State 
William M. Evarts..... 1877 
Secretary of the Treasury 
John Sherman........ 1877 
Secretary of War 


George W, McCrary.... 
Alexander Ramsey..,.. 


Attorney General 
Charles Devens....... 


1877 
1879 


Postmaster General 


David M. Key......... 1877 
Horace Maynard....... 1880 
Secretary of the Navy 
Richard W. Thompson... 1877 
Nathan Goff, Jr........ 1881 


Secretary of the Interior 
Carl Schurz... 32. an tan 1877 


GARFIELD 


Secretary of State 
James G, Blaine 


Secretary of the Treasury 
William Windom....... 1861 


Secretary of War 
Robert T. Lincoln...... 
Attorney General 
Wayne MacVeagh.,.... 
Postmaster General 


1881 


Thomas L. James.,.... 1881 
Secretary of the Navy 
William H. Hunt....... 1881 


Secretary of the Interior 
Samuel J; Kieewood... 1881 


- William Windom...... 
_. Walter Q. Gresham.... 


gr 


ARTHUR: 
- Beeretary of State 


James G. Blaine...... Contd 
F.T. Frelinghuysen.... 1881 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Charles J. Folger...... 


Hugh McCulloch....... 


Secretary of War 
Robert T. Lincoln...... Contd 


Attorney General 
Wayne MacVeagh...... Contd 
Benjamin H. Brewster. 1881 

Postmaster General 
Thomas L. James..... 
Timothy 0. Howe...... 
Walter Q. Gresham.... 
Frank Hatton......... 

Secretary of the Navy 
William H. Hunt... ... Contd 
William E. Chandler.... 1882 
. Secretary of the Interior 


Samuel J. Kirkwood... Contd 
Henry M. Teller....... 1882 


CLEVELAND 
Secretary of State 
Thomas F. Bayard..... 1885 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Daniel Manning....... 1885 
Charles S. Fairchild.... 1887 

Secretary of War 
William C. Endicott.... 1885 
Attorney General 
Augustus H. Garland... 1885 


Postmaster General 
1885 
1888 
Secretary of the Navy 
William C, Whitney.... 1885 


Secretary of the Interior 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar.... 1885 


William F. Vilas....... 1888 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Norman J. Colman..... 1889 
HARRISON 
Secretary of State 
James G. Blaine....... 1889 
John W. Foster........ 1892 


Secretary of the Treasury 


William Windom....... 1889 
Charles Foster........ 1891 
Secretary of War 
Redfield Proctor....... 1889 
Stephen B. Elkins..... 1891 


Attorney General 
William H. H,.Miller,;.,. 1889 


Postmaster General 
John Wanamaker... ... 


Secretary of the Navy 
Benjamin F, Tracy..... 
Secretary of the Interior 
John W. Noble........ 1889 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Jeremiah M. Rusk..... 1889 


CLEVELAND 


Secretary of State 


Walter Q. Gresham.... 1893 
Richard Olney......... 1895 


Secretary of the Treasury 
John G. Carlisle....... 1893 
Secretary of War 
Daniel S. Lamont...... 


Attorney General 


Richard Olney......... 
Judson Harmon....... 


1893 
1895 


Secretary of the Navy 


Hilary A. Herbert...... 1893 
Secretary of the Interior 
Hoke Smith........... 1893 
David R. Francis....... 1896 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Julius Sterling Morton. 1893 


McKINLEY 
Secretary of State 
John Sherman........ 1897 
William R. Day........ 1898 
SORA Hay ye o..c eles stare 1898 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Lyman J. Gage........ 1897 
Secretary of War 
Russell A. Alger....... 1897 
Elihu Roobs22.3-. 20-1. 1899 
Attorney General 
Joseph McKenna...... 1897 
John W. Griggs........ 1898 
Philander C. Knox..... 1901 
Postmaster General 
James A. Gary........ 1897 
Charles E. Smith...... 1898 
Secretary of the Navy 
John D. Long......... 1897 


Secretary of the Interior 
Cornelius N. Bliss..... 1897 
Ethan A. Hitchcock.... 1898 

Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson......... 1897 


1889 _ 


T. ROOSEVELT 


Secretary of State 
JohneHays.. ses: Contd 
EUW ROOK Sean's. 4a 0 1905 
Robert Bacon......... 1909 

Secretary of the Treasury 
Lyman J. Gage....... Contd 
Leslie M. Shaw........ 1902 


George B. Cortelyou... 1907 
Secretary of War 


Elihu Root. .o5.c.stc Contd 
William H. Taft........ 1904 
Luke E. Wright........ 1908 
Attorney General 
Philander C. Knox.... Contd 
William H. Moody..... 1904 


Charles J. Bonaparte... 1906 
Postmaster General 


Charles E. Smith..... Contd 
Henry C. Payne....... 1902 
Robert J. Wynne ...... 1904 
George B. Cortelyou.... 1905 


George von L. Meyer... 1907 
Secretary of the Navy 


John D. Long........ Contd 
William H. Moody..... 1902 
Paul Morton.......... 1904 


Charles J. Bonaparte... 1905 
Victor H. Metcalf...... 1906 
Truman H. Newberry.. 1908 
Secretary of the Interior 
Ethan A. Hitchcock... Contd 
James R. Garfield.....: 1907 
Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson........ Contd 


Secretary of Commerce 


and Labor 
George B. Cortelyou... 1903 
Victor H. Metcalf...... 1904 
Oscar S. Straus....... 1906 
TAFT 


Secretary of State 


Philander C. Knox..... 1909 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Franklin MacVeagh.... 1909 


Secretary of War 
Jacob M. Dickinson.... 1909 
Henry L. Stimson...... 1911 

Attorney General 
George W. Wickersham. 1909 


Postmaster General 
Frank H. Hitchcock.... 1909 


Secretary of the Navy 
George von L. Meyer... 1909 
Secretary of the Interior 


Richard A.-Ballinger... 1909 
Walter L. Fisher....... 1911 


Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson........ Contd 


Secretary of Commerce. _ 
and Labor 


Charles Nagel........ ms, 
WILSON 
Secretary of State a ; 
William J. Bryan...... 1913 
Robert Lansing........ 
Bainbridge Colby...... 
Secretary of the Treasury 


William G. McAdoo.... 1913 
Carter Glass.......... 1918 


Secretary of War 
Lindley M, Garrison,... 1913 
Newton D. Baker...... 1916 

Attorney General 


James C. McReynolds.. 1913 
Thomas W. Gregory.... 1914 


A. Mitchell Palmer..... 1919 
Postmaster General 
Albert S. Burleson..... 1913 
Secretary of the Navy 
Josephus Daniels...... 1913 
Secretary of the Interior 
Franklin K, Lane...... 1913 
John B. Payne........ 1920 
Secretary of Agriculture 
David F. Houston...... 1913 
Edwin T. Meredith..... 1920 


Secretary of Commerce 


William C. Redfield.... 1913 
Joshua W. Alexander... 1919 


Secretary of Labor 


William B. Wilson...... 1913 
HARDING 
Secretary of State 
Charles E. Hughes..... 1921 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew W. Mellon..... 1921 
Secretary of War 
John W. Weeks........ 1921 


Attorney General 
Harry M. Daugherty.... 1921 
Postmaster General 


WillLHiHays’. centr 1921 
Hubert Work.......... 1922 
Harry S. New........- 1923 
Secretary of the Navy 
Edwin Denby......... 1921 
Secretary of the Interior 
Albert B. Fall......... 1921 
Hubert Work........:. 1923 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry C. Wallace...... 1921 


Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover....... 1921 
Secretary of Labor 
James J, Davis........ 192] 
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Secretary of State William D. Mitchell... 1929 staid L. tekes........ 1088 ee ent ade 
Charles E. Hughes.... Contd Postmaster General ; Charles F. Brannan, ... 1948 
Frank B. Kellogg..,... 1925 Secretary of Agriculture meat 
’ eye A Walter F. Brown....... 1929 1933 Secrétacy of Commerce 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry A. Wallace Megs nm 
ss ‘ Secretary of the Navy Claude R. Wickard..... 1940 Henry A. Wallace..... Contd 
Andrew W. Melign.... Gontd Charles F. Adams..... 1929 W, Averell Harriman... 1946 


Secretary of War 


John W. Weeks....... Contd 
Dwight F. Davis...,... 1925 
Attorney General 
Harry M. Daugherty... Contd 
Harlan F. Stone....... 1924 
John G. Sargent....... 1925 
Postmaster General 
Harry S. New........ Contd 
Secretary of the Navy 
Edwin Denby,....... Contd 
Curtis D. Wilbur,..,,.. 1924 
Secretary of the Interior 
Hubert Work......... Contd 
Roy O. West,......... 1928 
Secretary of Agriculture 


Henry C, Wallace.,.,, Contd 
Howard M. Gore....... 1924 
William M. Jardine.... 1925 


Secretary of Commerce 


Herbert Hoover....... Contd 
William F. Whiting 1928 


Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis.,.,... Contd 
HOOVER 


Secretary of State 


Frank B. Kollogg..... 
Henry L. Stimson 


Contd 
Boks. 1929 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew W, Mellon.... Contd 


Ogden L. Mills........ 1932 
Becretary of War 
James W. Good......., 1929 
Patrick J. Hurley...... 1929 


Ons il icone Sayeed oo ot WEN * Sonne member until 1829. 

,» Timothy Pickering , Joseph Habersham (1795), 
(1814) and John MvLean (1823). ‘ s : ; 
the Department of Defense, 


Secretary of the Interior 
Ray Lyman Wilbur..... 1929 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Arthur M. Hyde,,...., 1929 


Secretary of Commerce 


Robert P. Lamont...... 1929 
Roy D, Chapin,....... 1932 
Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis....... Contd 
William N. Doak....... 1930 


F. ROOSEVELT 


Secretary of State 


Cordell Hull.........,. 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr..... 


Secretary of the Treasury 


William H. Woodin,.... 1933 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr.. 1934 


Secretary of War 


George H, Dern........ 1933 
Harry H. Woodring..... 1936 
Henry L. Stimson...... 1940 


Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings... 1933 


Frank Murphy........ 1939 
Robert H. Jackson. .... 1940 
Francis Biddle.....,.. 1941 
Postmaster General 
James A. Farley....... 1933 
Frank C. Walker...,... 1940 


Secretary of the Navy 


Claude A. Swanson.... 1933 
Charles Edison........ 1940 
Frank Knox.......,.., 1940 
James Forrestal....... 1944 


70On 
' Resigned Sept. 1953. 


Secretary of Commerce 


Daniel C. Roper....... 1933 
Harry L. Hopkins...... 1938 
Jesse H. Jones........ 1940 
Henry A. Wallace...... 1945 
Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins....... 1933 


TRUMAN 


Secretary of State 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr... Contd 


James F. Byrnes...... 1945 

George C. Marshall.... 1947 

Dean Acheson........ 1948 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr. Contd 
Fred M. Vinson....... 1945 


James Forrestal....... 1947 
Louis A. Johnson...... 1949 
George C. Marshall... 1950 
Robert A. Lovett....,.. 1951 
Attorney General 
Francis Biddle......, Contd 
Tom C. Clark......... 1945 
J, Howard McGrath.... 1949 


James P, McGranery... 1952 


Postmaster General 


Frank C. Walker..... Contd 
Robert E. Hannegan... 1945 
Jesse M. Donaldson..., 1947 


Secretary of the Interior 


Harold L. Ickes. ..... Contd 
Julius C. Krug.....,.. 1946 
Oscar L. Chapman..... 1949 


Charles Sawyer...... . 1948 


Secretary of Labor 


Frances Perkins..,.,. Contd 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach 1945 


Maurice J. Tobin...... 1948 
Secretary of War? 
Henry L. Stimson..... Contd 
Robert P. Patterson.... 1945 
Kenneth C. Royall... .. 1947 

Secretary of the Navy? : 
James Forrestal...... Contd 
EISENHOWER 
Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles..... 1953 


Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey. . 1953 
Secretary of Defense 

Charles E. Wilson,.,... 


Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr... 1953 


1953 


Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield... 1953 


Secretary of the Interior 


Douglas McKay.,...... 1953 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson,,.... 1953 


Secretary of Commerce 


Sinclair Weeks..,,.,.. 1953 
Secretary of Labor 
Martin P. Durkin®..... 1953 


Seeretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare 


Oveta Culp Hobby..,.. 1953 


Earlier Postmasters General were: Sumuel 
Gideon Granger (1801), Return J. Meigs, Jr. 
uly 26, 1947, the Departments of War and of the Navy were incorporated luto 


The Confederate States of America, 1861-65 


President—Jefferson Davis; born, 
President—Alexander H. Stephens. Christian 


Secretary of State 


Secretary of Treasury 


Christopher Memminger 
George A. Trenholm 


CABINET® 
Secretary of War 


(now Todd) Co., Ky,, June 3, 1808; died, Dec. 6, 1889. Vice 


Postmaster General 


1861 Leroy P. Walker............... 1861 Henry TEHett.., . . saantanasthos 1861 
1861 Judah P. Benjamin............ 1861 John H. Reagan..........,,... 1861 
1862 George W. Randolph........... 1862 
James A. Seddon,............. 1862 Attorney General 
John C. Breckinridge.,......... 1865 Judah P. Benjamin............ 1861 
: Fhomag Bragg... 2hc50 vee eee 1861 
1861 Secretary of Navy Thomas N. Watts.........0.005 1862 
1864 Stephen R. Mallory............ 1861 George Davis rushes ey aueeeee 1864 


* Dates are thoge of appointment. 


HOW A PRESIDENT IS ELECTED 


Selection of Delegates © 


IRST, AT FULL DRESS MEETINGS 

several months before, the national 
committees decide the time and place of 
the conventions. Before the conventions 
meet, each party selects delegates from 
every state and territory. 

Democrats allow 2 delegates with 1 vote 
apiece for each Senator, or 4 delegates with 
¥% vote apiece. Two delegates are allowed 
for each Congressman. Also, a bonus vote 
of 4 is allowed each state that went Dem- 
ocratic in 1948. These states may elect 8 
delegates with 14 vote each. Six delegates 
each are allowed to Puerto Rico, D. C., 
Alaska, and Hawaii, and 2 each to the 
Canal Zone and the Virgin Islands. 

Republicans allow each state 4 delegates- 
at-large and 2 for each Representative-at- 
large, as well as 6 additional delegates if 
the state went Republican in the previous 
Presidential election or, in that election or 
@ subsequent one held prior to the next 
Republican National Convention, elects a 
Republican U. S. Senator or Governor. In 
addition, each Congressional district 
within the state that cast 2,000 Republi- 
can votes at the last election is permitted 
a delegate, with an additional delegate if 
that district cast 10,000 votes. Republicans 
further allow 4 delegates-at-large for 
Alaska, 6 each for D. C. and Hawaii, and 
4 additional for Hawaii if the Delegate to 
Congress elected at the last preceding elec- 
tion is a Republican. There are 3 delegates- 
at-large from Puerto Rico, 1 from the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

Each party provides for the selection of 
an equal number of alternates to serve in 
the absence of regular delegates. Delegates 
are chosen differently in different states, 
mostly by party primary but in some cases 
by party conventions, 


The Conventions 


At each convention a temporary chair- 
man is chosen, usually to deliver the 
party’s keynote speech. After a credentials 
committee seats the various delegates, a 
permanent chairman is elected. The con- 
vention then votes on a platform, drawn 
up by the platform committee. 

By the third or fourth day, Presidential 
nominations begin. The chairman calls the 
roll of states alphabetically. A state may 
place a candidate in nomination or yield 
to another state. 

Voting, again alphabetically by voice 
vote, begins after all nominations have 
been made and seconded. A simple majority 
is required in each party, although this 
may require many ballots. 

Finally, the Vice Presidential candidate 
is selected. Although there is no law say- 
ing that the candidates must come from 
different states, it is practically necessary 


for this to be the case. Otherwise, accord- 
ing to the Constitution (see Amendment 
XII), electors from that state could vote 
for only one of the candidates and would 
have'to cast their other vote for some per- 
son of another state. This could result in 
the awkward situation of a Presidentiai 
candidate’s receiving a majority electoral 
vote and his running mate’s failing to. 
The Electoral College 

The next step in the process is the 
nomination of electors in each state, ac- 
cording to its laws. These electors must not 
be Federal office holders. In the November 
election, the voters cast their votes for 
electors, not for President. In some states, 
the ballots include only the names of the 
Presidential and Vice Presidential candi- 
dates; in others, they include only names 
of the electors. Nowadays, it is rare for 
electors to be split between parties. The 
last such occurrence was in Tennessee in 
1948; the last before that, in West Virginia 
in 1916. On three occasions (1824, 1876 and 
1888), the candidate with the largest pop- 
ular vote failed to obtain an electoral- 
vote majority. 

Each state has as many electors as it has 
United States Senators and members of 
the House of Representatives. There are 
96 Senators and 435 Representatives, a total 
of 531 electoral votes, of which 266 are 
needed to win. 

On the first Monday after the seconz 
Wednesday in December, the electcrs cast 
their votes in their respective state capi- 
tols. Constitutionally they may vote for 
someone other than the party candidate 
but practically they cannot since they are 
pledged to one party and its candidate on 
the ballot. Should the Presidential or Vice- 
Presidential candidate die between the 
November election and the December meet- 
ings, the electors pledged to vote for him 
could vote for whomever they pleased. How- 
ever, it seems certain that the national 
committee would attempt to get an agree- 
ment among the state party leaders for 
a replacement candidate. 

The votes of the electors, certified by 
the states, are sent to Congress, where 
the president of the Senate opens the cer- 
tificates and has them counted in the 
presence of both Houses on January 6. 
The new President is inaugurated at noon 
on January 20. 

Should no candidate receive a majority 
of the electoral vote for President, the 
House of Representatives chooses a Presi- 
dent from among the three highest candi- 
dates, voting, not as individuals, but as 
states, with a majority (now 25) needed to 
elect. Should no Vice Presidential candi- 
date obtain the majority, the Senate, vot- 
ing as individuals, chooses from the high- 
est two. 


Date Party Where held 
June 17, 1856 R _ Philadelphia 
-June 2,1856 D_ Cincinnati 
May 16, 1860 R_ Chicago 
_ April 23, 1860 D Charleston & Baltimore 
June 7, 1864 Rt Baltimore 
Aug. 29, 1864 D Chicago 
May 20,1868 R Chicago 
July 4, 1868 D New York City 
June 5, 1872 R Philadelphia 
June 9, 1872 D!' Baltimore 
June 14,1876 R_ Cincinnati 
June 28,1876 D_ St. Louis 
June 2,1880 R _ Chicago 
June 23, 1880 D_ Cincinnati 
June 3, 1884 R_ Chicago 
July 11, 1884 D_ Chicago 
June 19, 1888 R_ Chicago 
June 6, 1888 D_ St. Louis 
June 7, 1892 R  £Minneapolis 
June 21, 1892 D _ Chicago 
June 16,1896 R_ St. Louis 
July 7, 1896 D Chicago 
June 19,1900 R_ Philadelphia 
July 4,1900 D_ Kansas City 
June 21,1904 R Chicago 
July 6, 1904 D_ St. Louis 
June 16,:1908 R Chicago 
July 7, 1908 D Denver 
June 18,1912 R_ Chicago 
June 25, 1912 D_ Baltimore 
une. 7, 1916 R Chicago 
June 14,1916 R_ St. Louis 
June 8, 1920 R_ Chicago 
June 28,1920 D_ San Francisco 
June 10, 1924 R Cleveland 
June 24, 19242 D -— New York City 
June 12,1928 R Kansas City 
June 26, 1928 D Houston 
June 14, 1932 R Chicago 
June 27, 1932 D Chicago 
June 9, 1936 R_ Cleveland 
June 23, 1936 D Philadelphia 
June 24,1940 R _ Philadelphia 
July 15, 1940 D_ Chicago 
June 26, 1944 R Chicago 
July 19, 1944 D Chicago 
June 21,1948 R _ Philadelphia 
July 12,1943 D_ Philadelphia 
July 17, 1948 (4) Birmingham 
July 22,1948 P Philadelphia 
July 7, 1952 R Chicago 
July 21, 1952 D Chicago 


U. S. National Conventions Since 1856 


Nominated 


John C. Frémont 
James Buchanan 
Abraham Lincoln 
S. A. Douglas 

Abraham Lincoln 


Geo. B. McClellan 2021, 

U. S. Grant Unanimous 
Horatio Seymour Unanimous 
U. S. Grant Unanimous 
Horace Greeley 688 

R. B. Hayes 384 

S. J. Tilden 508 

J. A. Garfield 399 

W. S. Hancock 705 

J. G. Blaine 541 
Grover Cleveland 683 
Benjamin Harrison 544 
Grover Cleveland By acclamation 
Benjamin Harrison 5351 
Grover Cleveland 61714 
William McKinley 661144 
William J. Bryan 500 
William McKinley Unanimous 
William J. Bryan By acclamation 
Theodore Roosevelt Unanimous 
Alton B. Parker 678 
William H. Taft 702 
William J. Bryan 892% 
William H. Taft 561 
Wodrow Wilson 990 
Charles E. Hughes 949% 
Woodrow Wilson By acclamation 
Warren G. Harding 6921, 
James M. Cox T3212 
Calvin Coolidge 1,065 
John W. Davis 8393 
Herbert Hoover 837 
Alfred E. Smith 849% 
Herbert Hoover 1,12614%4 

F. D. Roosevelt 945 
Alfred M. Landon 984 

F. D. Roosevelt By acclamation 
Wendell L. Willkie Unanimous 
F. D. Roosevelt Unanimous 
Thomas E. Dewey 1,056 

F. D. Roosevelt 1,086—90 
Thomas E. Dewey 1,094—0 


Harry S. Truman 
J. Strom Thurmond 
Henry A. Wallace 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Adlai E. Stevenson 


94714-26314 
By acclamation 
By acclamation 

845-361 
By acclamation 


1 The Convention adopted the name Union party so as to attract War Democrats and others favoring prosecution 


of the war. 


2 In session until July 10, 1924. 
ern states. 


3 Nominated on 103d ballot. 


Earlier Conventions 


The first national nominating convention 
was held by the Antimasonic party on Sept. 
26, 1831, in Baltimore. On Dec. 12 of the same 
year, the National Republican party (which 
was to become the Whig party about 1834) 
held a national convention in Baltimore and 
nominated Clay and Sergeant. On May 21, 
1832, the Democratic party held a national 
convention in Baltimore to nominate a can- 
didate for Vice President to run with Jack- 


4 States’ Rights delegates from 13 South- 


son. Martin Van Buren was the nominee. 

Up to the disappearance of the Whig party 
after its bad defeat in 1852, Whig conven- 
tions were held in Harrisburg, Pa., in 1839, 
in Baltimore in 1844 and 1852, and in Phila- 
Gelphia in 1848; none was held in 1836; 
instead regional meetings placed three anti- 
Jacksonian candidates on the ballot. 

Other Democratic conventions were held 
in Baltimore in 1835, 1840, 1844, 1848, 1852. 


“1792! 


_ tives chose the President. In a vote by states, 10 votes were cast for Jefferson, 4 for Burr; 2 votes were not cast. 


Se - 
John Adams Federalist cay Timid 


Thomas Jefferson ‘Dem.-Rep. : 
Thomas Pinckney Federalist = 59 
Aaron Burr Dem.-Rep. 30 

Scattering 1 BR a 


¢ (no party) 
Scattering (no party) 


Votes not cast 
George Washington 


Federalist 


John Adams Federalist 77 180901:3 | Thomas Jefferson Dem.-Rep. 13% 
George Clinton Anti-Federalist 50 Aaron Burr Dem.-Rep. V3 
Thomas Jefferson Anti-Federalist 4 John Adams Federalist 65 
Aaron Burr Anti-Federalist 1 Charles C. Pinckney — Federalist 64 
Votes not cast 6 John Jay Federalist oi 


1 For the original method of electing the President and the Vice President, see Article IT, Section 1, of the Consti- 
tution. * Only 10 states participated in the election. The New York legislature chose no electors, and North Carolina 
and Rhode Island had not yet ratified the Constitution. 4 As Jefferson and Burr were tied, the House of Representa-_ 


ee ese 


Presidential Electoral Vice-presidential Electoral 
Year candidates Party vote candidates Party vote | 
1804! | Thomas Jefferson Dem.-Rep. 162 George Clinton Dem.-Rep. 162 4 
Charles C. Pinckney Federalist 14 Rufus King Federalist 14 i; 
1808 | James Madison Dem.-Rep. 122 George Clinton Dem.-Rep. 113 
Charles C. Pinckney Federalist 47 Rufus King Federalist 47 
George Clinton Dem.-Rep. 6 John Langdon Ind. (no party) 9 
Votes not cast 1 James Madison Dem.-Rep. 3 “i 
James Monroe Dem.-Rep.’ f e 
: Votes not cast 1 = 
1812 | James Madison Dem.-Rep. 128 Elbridge Gerry Dem.-Rep. 131 4 
De Witt Clinton Federalist 89 Jared Ingersoll Federalist 86 
Votes not cast 1 Votes not cast 1 
1816 | James Monroe Dem.-Rep. 183 Daniel D. Tompkins Dem.-Rep. 183 
Rufus King Federalist 34 John £. Howard Federalist 22 
Votes not cast 4 James Ross Ind. (no party) 5 
John Marshall Federalist 4 
Robert G. Harper Ind. (no party) 3 
Votes not cast 4 
1820 James Monroe Dem.-Rep. 231 Daniel D. Tompkins Dem.-Rep. 218 
John Quincy Adams Ind. (no party) YV Richard Stockton Ind. (no party) 8 
Votes not cast 3 Daniel Rodney Ind. (no party) 4 
Richard Rush Ind. (no party) 1 
Robert G. Harper Ind. (no party) 1 
Votes not cast 3 
1824? | John Quincy Adams (no party) 84 John C. Calhoun (no party) 182 
Andrew Jackson (no party) 99 Nathan Sanford (no party) 30 
William H. Crawford (no party) 41 Nathaniel Macon (no party) 24 
Henry Clay (no party) 37 Andrew Jackson (no party) 13 
Martin Van Buren (no party) 9 
Henry Clay (no party) 2 
Votes not cast 1 
1828 | Andrew Jackson Democratic 178 John C. Calhoun Democratic 171 
John Quincy Adams Natl. Rep. 83 Richard Rush Natl. Rep. 83 
William Smith Democratic 7 
1832 | Andrew Jackson Democratic 219 Martin Van Buren Democratic 189 
Henry Clay Natl. Rep. 49 John Sergeant Natl. Rep. 49 
John Floyd Ind. (no party) ll Henry Lee Ind. (no party) 11 
William Wirt’ Antimasonic 7 Amos Ellmaker Antimasonic 7 
Votes not cast 2 William Wilkins Ind. (no party) 30 
, Votes not cast 2 
1836 | Martin Van Buren Democratic 170 Richard M. Johnson Democratic 147 
William H. Harrison Whig 73 Francis Granger Whig ; 77 
Hugh L. White Whig 26 John Tyler Democratic 47 
Danie! Webster Whig 14 William Smith Ind. (no party) 23 
W. P. Mangum Ind. (no party) 11 of 
illiam H. Harrisons Whi 234 John Tyler Whig 3 
te Paes Van Buren Homotistic 60 Richard M. Johnson Democratic 48 
L. W. Tazewell Ind. (no party) 11 
James K. Polk Democratic 1 


= 


Presidential Electoral Vice-presidential Electoral 


Year candidates Party ~ vote candidates Party ~~ yote” 4 
1844 | James K. Polk Democratic 170 George M. Dallas ~ Democratic 170 3ae8 
at Henry Clay Whig 105 Theo. Frelinghuysen Whig 105 
i ——_—————————_ 
1848 | Zachary Taylors Whig 163 Millard Fillmore Whig 163 
Lewis Cass Democratic 127 William 0. Butler Democratic 127 
; 1852 | Franklin Pierce Democratic 254 William R. King Democratic 254 
ui) Winfield Scott Whig 42 William A. Graham Whig 42 
1856 | James Buchanan Democratic 174 John C. Breckinridge © Democratic 174 
f John C. Frémont Republican 114 William L. Dayton Republican 114 
Millard Fillmore American? 8 A. J. Donelson American? 8 
1860 | Abraham Lincoln Republican 180 Hannibal Hamlin Republican 180 
John C. Breckinridge Democratic 72 Joseph Lane Democratic 72 
John Bell Const. Union 39 Edward Everett Const. Union 39 
Stephen A. Douglas Democratic 12 H. V. Johnson Democratic 12 
1864 | Abraham Lincoln’ Union” 212 Andrew Johnson Union? 212 
George B. McClellan Democratic 21 G. H. Pendleton Democratic 21 
1868 | Ulysses S. Grant Republican 214 Schuyler Colfax Republican 214 
Horatio Seymour Democratic 80 Francis P. Blair, Jr. Democratic 80 
Votes not counted? 23 Votes not counted? 23 


UE RAs TS sited ih he a teat eas Sateen es ee 

1 The first election in which the electors voted for President and Vice President on separate ballots. (See Amendment 
XII to the Constitution.) %As no candidate had an electoral-vote majority, the House of Representatives chose the 
President from the first three. In a vote by states, 13 votes were cast for Adams, 7 for Jackson, and 4 for Crawford. 
3The Antimasonic party on Sept. 26, 1831, was the first party to hold a nominating convention to choose candidates 
for President and Vice President. ‘4 As Johnson did not have an electoral-vote majority, the Senate chose him 33-14 
over Granger, the others being legally out of the race. © Harrison died Apr. 4, 1841, and Tyler succeeded him Apr. 6. 
6 Taylor died Juiy-9, 1850, and Fillmore succeeded him July 10. 7 Also known as the Know-Nothing party. ® Lincoln 
died Apr. 15, 1865, and Johnson succeeded him the same day. 23 Southern electoral votes were excluded. 1 Name 
adopted by the Republican National Convention of 1864. Johnson was a War Democrat. 


Presidential Electoral Popular Vice-presidential candi- 
Year candidates Party vote vote! dates and party 
1872 | Ulysses S. Grant Republican 286 3,597,132 Henry Wilson—R 
Horace Greeley Dem., Liberal Rep. (@) 2,834,125 B. Gratz Brown—D, LR—(47) 
Thomas A. Hendricks Democratic 42 Scattering—(19) 
B. Gratz Brown Dem., Liberal Rep. 18 Votes not counted—(14) 
Charles J. Jenkins Democratic 2 
David Davis Democratic 1 
Votes not counted 17 
1876° | Rutherford B. Hayes Republican 185 4,033,768 William A. Wheeler—R 
Samuel J. Tilden Democratic 184 4,285,992 Thomas A. Hendricks—D 
Peter Cooper Greenback 0 81,737 Samuel F. Cary—G 
1880 | James A. Garfield¢ Republican 214 4,449,053 Chester A. Arthur—R 
Winfield S. Hancock Democratic 155 4,442,035 William H. English—D 
James B. Weaver Greenback 0 308,578 B. J. Chambers—G 
oon ee aes PE 
1884 | Grover Cleveland Democratic 219 4,911,017 Thomas A. Hendricks—D 
James G. Blaine Republican 182 4,848,334 John A. Logan—R 
Benjamin F. Butler Greenback 0 175,370 A. M. West—G 
John P. St. John Prohibition 0 150,369 William Daniel—P 
1888 | Benjamin Harrison Republican 233 5,440,216 Levi P. Morton—R 
Grover Cleveland Democratic 168 5,538,233 A. G. Thurman—D 
Clinton B. Fisk Prohibition 0 249,506 John A. Brooks—P 
Alson J. Streeter Union Labor 0 146,935 Charles E. Cunningham—UL 
Sect | a ee een Se 
1892 | Grover Cleveland Democratic 277 5,556,918 Adlai E. Stevenson—D 
Benjamin Harrison Republican 145 5,176,108 Whitelaw Reid—R 
James B. Weaver People’s® 22 1,041,028 James G. Field—Peo 
John Bidwell Prohibition 0 264,133 James B. Cranfill—P 
aoe a ee ee eee 
1896 | William McKinley Republican 271 7,035,638 Garret A. Hobart—R 
William J. Bryan Dem., People’s® 176 6,467,946 Arthur Sewall—D—(149) 
Thomas E. Watson—Peo—(27) 
John M. Palmer Natl. Dem. 0 133,148 Simon B. Buckner—ND 
Joshua Levering Prohibition 0 132,007 Hale Johnson—P 
1900 William McKinley® Republican 292 7,219,530 Theodore Roosevelt—R 
William J. Bryan Dem., People’s® 155 6,358,071 Adlai £. Stevenson—D, Peo 
John G. Woolley Prohibition 0 208,914" Henry B. Metcalf—P 
Eugene V. Debs Social Democratic 0 94,768 Job Harriman—SD 


Theo a ¢ Saas) 7,628,834 Charles W. 

Alton B Democratic 5,084,491 . Davis- 
| Eugene V. Debs Socialist 402,400 ' Benjamin Hanford— 
Silas C. Swailow Protibition 0 258,536 George W. Carroll—P 
Thomas E. Watscn People’s 0 117,183 Thomas H. Tibbles- 


William H. Taft Republican 7673,006 James S. Sherman—R 


William J. Bryan Democratic 6,409,105 John W. Kern—D 
Eugene V. Debs: Socialist 0 420,820 Benjamin Hanford—S 
Eugene W. Chaiin Prohizition 0 253,840 Aaron S. Watkins—P — 


Thomas L. Hisgen Independence 0 82,372 John T. Graves—I 
Woodrow Wilson Bemecratic 435 6,236,214 Thomas R. Marshall—D 
Theodore Roosevelt Progressive 88 4,126,020 Hiram Johnson—Prog 
William H. Taft Republican 8 3,483,922 Nicholas M. Butler—R7 


Eugene V. Debs Socialist 0 897,011 Emil Seidel—S t 
Eugene W. Chafin Prohibition 0 206,275 Aaron S. Watkins—P> 
4 1916 Woodrow Wilson Democratic 277 9,129,606 Thomas R. MarshaliI—D ~ 
‘4 Charles E. Hughes Republican 254 8,538,221 Charles W. Fairbanks—R 
Y A. L. Benson Socialist 0 585,113 GR. Kirkpatrick—S 
in J. Frank Haniy Prohibition 0 220,506 Ira Landrith—P 
3 1926 Warren G. Harding® Republican 404 16,152,200 Calvin Coolidge—R 
i James M. Cox Democratic 127 9,147,353 Franklin D. Roosevelt—D 
Eugene V. Debs Socialist 0 917,799 Seymour Stedman—S 
P. P. Christensen Farmer-Labor 0 265,411 Max S. Hayes—FL 
Aaron S. Watkins Prohibition 0 189,408 D. Leigh Colvin—P 
1924 Calvin Coclidge Republican 382 15,725,016 Charles G. Dawes—R 
John W. Davis Democratic 136 8,385,586 Charles W. Bryan—D : 
Robert M. LaFollette Progressive, Socialist 13 4,822,856 Burton K. Wheeler—Prog S 
1928 Herbert Hoover Republican 444 21,392,190 Charles Curtis—R 
Alfred E. Smith Democratic 87 15,016,443 Joseph T. Robinson—D 
Norman Thomas Socialist 0 267,420 James H. Maurer—S 
1932 Franklin D. Roosevelt Democratic 472 22,821,857 John N. Garner—D : 
: Herbert Hoover Republican 59 15,761,841 Charles Curtis—R ee 
Norman Thomas Socialist 0 884,781 James H. Maurer-—S 
; William Z. Foster Communist 0 102,991 James W. Ford—C 
William D. Upshaw Prohibition 0 81,869 Frank S. Regan—P 
1936 Franklin D. Roosevelt Democratic 523 27,751,597 John N. Garner—D 
ae Alfred M. Landon Republican 8 16,679,583 Frank Knox—R 
‘ William Lemke Union 0 882,479 Thomas C. O’Brien—U 
; Norman Thomas Socialist 0 187,720 George Nelson—S 
Earl Browder Communist 0 80,159 James W. Ford—C 
7 1940 Franklin D. Roosevelt Democratic 449 27,244,160 Henry A. Wallace—D z 
Wendell L. Willkie Republican 82 22,305,198 Charles L. McNary—R 4 
Norman Thomas Socialist 0 100,264 Maynard C. Krueger—S ; 
1944 Franklin D. Roosevelt? Democratic 432 25,602,504 Harry S. Truman—D 
Thomas E. Dewey Republican 99 22,006,285 John W. Bricker—R 
Norman Thomas Socialist 0 80,426 Darlington Hoopes—S 
1948 Harry S. Truman Democratic 303 24,105,695 Alben W. Barkley—D 
Thomas E. Dewey Republican 189 21,969,170 Earl Warren—R 
J. Strom Thurmond States’ Rights Dem. 39 1,169,021 Fielding L. Wright—SR 
Henry A. Wallace Progressive 0 1,156,103 Glen Taylor—Prog 
Norman Thomas Socialist 0 139,009 Tucker P. Smith—S 
~ | Claude A. Watson Prohibition 0 103,216 Dale Learn—Proh 
1952 —_| Dwight D. Eisenhower Republican 442 33,324,351 Richard M. Nixon—R 
? Adlai E. Stevenson Democratic 89 27,314,987 John J. Sparkman—D 
Vincent W. Hallinan Progressive 6 132,608 Charlotta A. Bass—Prog 


I : tes receiving over 75,009 votes. 2 Gresley died Nov. 29, 1872, before bis 66 electors voted. In the 
Gigstcral balloting for President, 63 of Gresley’s votes were scattered among Hendricks, Brown, Jenkins and Davis; 
the other 3, included in “Votes not counted,” were cast for Greeley by electorstrom Georgia, This was the first pris 
in which every state chose its electors by popular vote. 3 After the voting of the electoral coliese, Tilden had 184 un- 
disputed votes, and Hayes 163. However, 22 other votes were io doubt, because two sels of electoral ballots were re- 
eelved from South Carolina, Louisiana, Woerida wud Oregon. For cach of the three Southern states, one set was com- 
pletely Democratic, the other completely Republican. For Oregon, one set gave all 3 of the state's votes to Hayes, the 
other gave one of the votes to Tildeu. To settle the dispute, Congress crented an Electoral Commission on Jan. 29, 1877. 
This Commission, consisting of 5 Supreme Court justices, 5 senators and 6 representatives (8 Republicans and 7 Demo- 
erats), gave the 22 votes in question to Hayes. 4 Gorfield died Sept. 19, 1881, and Arthur succeeded him Sept. 20. 
5 The meinbers of the People’s party were known as Populists. § McKinley died Sept. 14, 1901, and Roosevelt suc- 
eesded im the same day. 7 James S. Sherman, Republican candidate for Vice President, died Oct. 30, 1912, and ve 
Republican electoral votes were cest ior Butler, % durding died Aug. 2, 1923, and Coolidge succeeded him Aug. 3. 
9 Foosevelt died Apr. 12, 1945, and Truman sueceeded ulm jhe same day. 


Presidential Election of 1928 


Source: Secretaries of State of the several states from records filed with the House of Representatives. 


U CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 


Republican—Herbert Hoover, California; Charles Curtis, Kansas. 
Democratic—Alfred E. Smith, New York; Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas. 
Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; James H. Maurer, Pennsylvania. 
Socialist Labor—Verne L. Reynolds, New York; Jeremiah D. Crowley, New York. 
Prohibition—William F. Varney, New York; James A. Edgerton, Virginia. 
Workers—William Z. Foster, Illinois; Benjamin Gitlow, New York. 


mn 


Electoral Soc. 

State Total Rep. Dem. Plur. R D Soc. Lab.*  Prohib. Others 
Alabama....... 248,982 120,725 127,797 7.072 D ete 12 AGO wv ..5 sv ewsete nee 
Arizona......... 91,254 52,533 38,537 13,996 R 3 Laos | “ieielwre'gia. gm Sala ona ee 184 
Arkansas.......) 197,693 77,751 119,196 41,445 D mS 9 Fa Mee | REP e 317 
California....... 1,796,656 1,162,323 614,365 547,958 R 13 19 595 35 eee 373 
Colorado........ 392,242 253,872 133,131 120,741 R 6 3412S aoe 1,767 
Connecticut..... 553,031 296,614 252,040 44,574 R 7 3,019 622 736 
Delaware.......} 105,891 68,860 36,643 32,217 R 3 S20. c svare oaeee 59 
Flogidasces.....:, 253,674 144,168 101,764 42,404 R 6 os 4086 “cc nee - 3,706 
Georgia......... 229,159 63,498 129,602 66,104 D 14 124° esc aetodan 35,935. 
HddhOses ss. «. 154,230 99.848 53,074 46,774 R 4 as 1,308 v.ccl.  enescsopieeslennae 
Illinois. e226... 3,107,489 1,769,141 1,313,817 455,324 R 29 19,138 1812 “Asnee 3,581 
Indiana......... 1,421,314 848,290 562,691 285,599 R 15 3,871 645 5,496 321 
lowa.......:...{ 1,009,362 623,818 378,936 244,882 R 13 2,960 230. as cue 3,418 
Kansas. c..c.... 713,200 513,672 193,003 320,669 R 10 6.205 238.5, “Sercneee 320 
Kentucky....... 940,604 558,064 381,070 176,994 R 13 = 837 340 293 
Louisiana....... 215,833 51,160 164,655 113,495 D IQs baicas .  cecapnptee Reale 18 
Maine.......... 262,171 179,923 81,179 98,744 R 6 ~ 1068: .....00 Raeeeees 1 
Maryland....... 528,348 301,479 223,626 77,853 R 8 we 1,701 906. seen 636 
Massachusetts.. .| 1,577,827 775,566 792,758 17,192 D 18 6,262 173° ~iteee 2,468 
Michigan....... 1,372,082 965,396 396,762 568,634 R 15 4s 3,516 799 2,728 2,881 
Minnesota...... 970,976 560,977 396,451 164,526 R 12 ay 6,774 LS2l— sj eesee 4,853 
Mississippi...... 151,692 27,153 124,539 97,386 D LO. | .yseced —cssetier’ | > necesita 
Missouri........ 1,500,721 834,080 662,562 171,518 R 18 Ss 3,739 340 aescses) | eae 
Montana........ 194,108 113,300 78,578 34,722 R 4 L667 . Csasacs -) oapeutels 563 
Nebraska....... 547,138 345,745 197,959 147,786 R 8 3,434. -ineees  -ocivenpie nee 
Nevada......... 32,417 18,327 14,090 4,237 R B! ee) cseaenec” memeane. Seine SC BnnnE en 
New Hampshire 196,747 115,404 80,715 34,689 R 4 455 4 0PER Oo cece 173 
New Jersey..... 1,549,381 926,050 616,517 309,533 R 14 4,897 500 160 1,257 
New Mexico..... 118,014 69,645 48,211 21,434 R 3 wae ves | ithieteteyas che anatalgteicees 158 
New York....... 4,466,072 2,193,344 2,089,863 103,481 R 45 107,332 42D eee 71,322 
North Carolina. .| 636,070 348,992 287,078 61,914 R 12 se Pi meie tes oneldala’s, i lltats stata nan 
North Dakota... 239,867 131,441 106,648 24,793 R 5 a tT VR SS os * ys ar 936 
OWiGieava ee: 2,508,346 1,627,546 864,210 763,336 R 24 is 8,683 1,515 3,556 2,836 
Oklahoma...... 618,427 394,046 219,174 174,872 R 10 He 3,924. Soc iene 1,283 
Oregon......... 319,942 205,341 109,223 96,118 R 5 a8 2,720 1,564 las ae 1,094 
Pennsylvania....| 3,150,615 2,055,382 1,067,586 987,796 R 38 we 18,647 380 3,880 4,740 
Rhode Island....} 242,784 117,522 118,973 1,451 D ee SBR 416: Byeaseee 5,873 
South Carolina. . 68,605 3,188 62,700 59,512 D Rg 9 CV MPA has Sricicae tc 2,670 
South Dakota...| 261,865 157,603 102,660 54,943 R 5 ac MAS Sse eee 1,159 
Tennessee...... 363,473 195,388 167/343 28,045 R 12 ate 631-55... ca cee lll 
TOXAS. Fes. 708,999 367,036 341,032 26,004 R 20 oe 122 Stews, nee 209 
tai tees: 176,604 94,618 80,985 13,633 R 4 Be Oba Sess © eee 47 
Vermont........ 135,191 90,404 44,440 45,964 R 4 aust, Hints cere emmnet een 338 9 
Virginia........ 305,358 164,609 140,146 24,463 R 12 a 250 180 eeceeeee 173 
Washington. .... 500,840 335,844 156,772 179,072 R 7 AP 2,615 4.008: Sa 1,541 
West Virginia....| 642,752 375,551 263,784 111,767 R 8 sie L313 1,703 401 
Wisconsin....... 1,016,872 544,205 450,259 93,946 R 13 e 18,213 381 2,245 1,569 
Wyoming....... 84,496 52,748 29,299 23,449 R 3 Ae 188" "Css ace 1,661 
“UGE ha ee 36,879,414 21,392,190 15,016,443 6,375,747 R 444 87 267,420 21,603 20,106 161,652 


ape a ee a ae a ae a 


* Labor party in Maryland; Industrial party in Minnesota; Industrialist party in Pennsylvania. 


t_Breakdown of other votes: Workers 48,770; Anti-Smith 38,541; Farmer-L 5 
60,700; blank or defective ballots 7,251. arnaeh Tabor C:S00 yee aree eee ages 


i4ot (OYY Cs 


“294 : Information Please Almanac — 


| Sag Republican—Herbert Hoover, California; Charles Curtis, Kansas. 
Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; James H. Maurer, Pennsylvania, 


Socialist Labor—Verne L. Reynolds, New York; John W. Aiken, Massachusetts. 
ze Prohibition—William D. Upshaw, Georgia; Frank S. Regan, Illinois. 


Communist—William Z. Foster, Illinois; James W. Ford, New York. 


: - Liberty—W. H. Harvey, Arkansas; F. B. Hemenway, Washington. 


ES Electoral Soe. Peg Hs 
s State Total Dem. Rep. Plur. R Soe, Lab.*  Prohib, — Otherst. 
Alabama a eaten 245,034 207,910 34,675 173,235 D ll 2,030 se. 13 406 
Arizona........ 118,251 79,264 36,104 43,160 D 3 2;618. 9). fen neers 265 
Arkansas....... 220,562 189,602 28,467 161,135 D 9 1269: iee.2 eee 1,224 
California....... 2,266,972 1,324,157 847,902 476,255 D 22 63/290 Zora are 20,637 10,977 
Colorado........ 457,696 250,877 189,617 61,260 D 6 13,591 427 1,928 1,256 
Connecticut... .. §94,207 281,632 288,420 6,788 R 8 20,480 2287) eet oee 1,388 
Delaware... 112,901 54.319 57,073 DIBA Rs is, 8.) 136 a ee 133 
Florida......... 276,252 206,307 69,170 137,137D 7 715: ...4) ye 
Georgia......... 255,590 234,118 19,863 214,255 D 12 4bb ee 1,125 
Beer lGahDn-...... 5.5 186,520 109,479 71,312 38,167 D 4 §26:)= cee ale peeoete §,203 
Winodis......... 3,407,926 1,882,304 1,432,756 449,548 D 29 67,258 3,638 6,388 15,582 
Indiana........ 1,576,927 862,054 677,184 184,870 D 14 21,388 2,070 10,399 3,832 
ee 1,036,687 598,019 414,433 183,586 D ll 20,467 tie 2,111 1,657 
WawsaSes.. 05... 791,978 424,204 349,498 74,706 D 9 18,278 eA thekcay ater 
Kentucky....... 983,063 580,574 394,716 185,858 D 11 3,853 1,396 2,252 272 
Louisiana....... 268,804 249,418 18,853 230,565 D lO a+ bin octet ee ee 5 
MAM crocs seus 298,444 128,907 166,631 37,724 R of 5 2,489 259° Reda 162 | 
Maryland....... 511,054 314,314 184,184 130,130 D 8 10,489 1;038:ce) es 1,031 
Massachusetts...| 1,580,114 800,148 736,959 63,189 D 17 34,305 2,668 1,142 4,892 
Michigan....... 1,664,628 871,700 739,894 131,806 D 19 39,205 1,401 2,893 9,535. 
Minnescta...... 1,002,843 600,806 363,959 236,847 D 11 25,476 = ut fae eames 12,602 
Mississippi... .. 146,034 140,168 5,180 134,988 D 9 686° - Lc. Meena ener 
Missouri... ..... 1,609,834 1,025,406 564,713 460,693 D 15 16,374 404 2,429 568 
Montana........ 216,479 127,286 78,078 49,208 D 4 7 Bole vav.d ere 3,224 
Nebraska....... 570,135 359,082 201,177 157,905 D 7 9,876, - coi cer.) idle eietaal ener 
Nevada......... 41,430 28,756 12,674 16,082 D Be ie ate w alee c leek oe Ota pe ae 
_— New Hampshire.} 295,520 100,680 103,629 2,949 Ro... 4 9477 's..5 fod oetonaser 264 
New Jersey..... 1,620,083 806,630 775,684 30,946 D 16 42,998 1,062 774 2,915 
3 New Mexico..... 151,506 95,089 54,217 40,872 D 3 1776 ni ees §24 
New York....... 4,753,698 2,534,959 1,937,963 595,996 D 47 177,397, 10,3397 ere 93,040 
North Carolina..| 711,561 497,565 208,344 289,222 D 13 6,591 occa. cote arses eae 
North Dakota...| 256,290 178,350 71,772 106,578 D 4 3,521 Yi Aneaeres 2,647 
TS Te eet eras 2,610,088 1,301,695 1,227,679 74,016 D 26 64,094 1,968 7,421 7,231 
Oklahoma...... 704,533 516,463 188,155 328,303 D LD 94 eivis Se a ee ee 
WTOQOMN 2,70 s cies ¢ 368,751 213,871 136,019 77,852 D 5 rs 15,450 L780 ieee 1,681 
Pennsylvania....| 2,859,002 1,295,948 1,453,540 157,592 R a 36 91,119 659 = 11,319 6,417 
Rhode Island....| 265,170 146,604 115,266 31,338 D 4 pe 3,138 433 183 546 
South Carolina. . 104,407 102,347 1,978 100,469 D 8 820 eee ee 
South Dakota...} 238,433 183,515 99,212 84,303 D 4 1550-7 463 3,697 
Tennessee...... 390,638 259,817 126,806 133,011 D 11 L786 sc4eeeae 1,995 234 
MOXAS i isos 's tiace> 863,426 760,348 97,959 662,389 D 23 Le Att ee eA are oN echt az 669 
Uiahigeiea nce: « 206,579 116,750 84,795 31,955 D 4 4 O87: per tein anne 947 
Vermont........ 136,980 56,266 78,984 22,718 R ye 3 153326 ead Blears 197 
Virginia... .. “...| 297,942 203,979 89,637 114,342 D ll C380 rae 1,843 101 
Washington. ... . 614,814 353,260 208,645 144,615 D 8 17,080 1,009 1,540 33,280 
West Virginia....} 743,774 405,124 330,731 74,393 D 8 G33 tee aanoe, 2,342 444 
Wisconsin...... 1,114,815 707,410 347,741 359,669 D 12 53,379 494 2,672 3:119 
Wyoming....... 96,962 54,370 39,583 14,787 D 3 PAYA A Saitek endemic 1890 
MOtalS 0 3: bissct 39,816,522 22,821,857 15,761,841 7,060,016 D © 472 59 884,781 33,276 81,869 232,398 
BM ee Mare i eo ek se ee 


bd industrialist party in Pennsylvania. 


eer of other votes: Com 
 QMinn.) 770; Jobless 725; Iadepend 


munist 102,991; Liberty 53,425; Farmer-Labor 7,309; National 1,645; Industrialist 
ent 533; Jacksonian 104; void or scattering 65,396. 


ae 
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Information Please Almanac "7 
Presidential Election of 1936 


CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 


\ Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; John N. Garner, Texas. 
Republican—Alfred M. Landon, Kansas; Frank Knox, Illinois. 
Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; George Nelson, Wisconsin. 
Prohibition—D. Leigh Colvin, New York; Claude A. Watson, California. 
Communist—Earl Browder, Kansas; James W. Ford, New York. 
Union—William Lemke, North Dakota; Thomas C. O’Brien, Massachusetts. 
Socialist Labor—John W. Aiken, Massachusetts; Emil F. Teichert, New York. 


a ee ee 


Electoral 

State Total Dem. Rep. Plur. D R Soe. Prohib. Comm. Others* 

Be Alabama.. cfs. ss cee 275,744 238,196 35,358 202 838 Dsl 242 719 678 551 
LIZONAT EN dee cee. 124,163 86,722 33,433 53,289 D 3 317 384 few 3,307 
IATKONSASs hp ccae cs cce 179,423 146,765 32,039 114,726D 9 BAG. Sooo 169 4 
California............ 2,638,882 1,766,836 836,431 930,405 D 22 11,331 12,917 10,877 490 
GolptadOn. os ho- +. «0s 488,676 295,021 181,267 113,754 D 6 E598 cr oseee 497 10,298 
Connecticut.......... 690,783 382,189 278,685 103,504 D 8 S683) eaccae 1,193 23,033 
Delaware............ 127,603 69,702 54,014 15,688 D 3 T12ireeecase 51 3,664 
Onda sic eces. s,s 327,365 249,117 78,248 170,869 D Fo ca (ein otetn cane olgaie he esa ea sn 
GAT OIA ctsin ele-s'e sos 293,178 255,364 36,942 218,422 D 12 68 663. Gee 141 
LC Sacal neers 199,623 125,683 66,256 59427D 4 Se i Pek ye 7,684 
UNCLES ges eee 3,956,522 2,282,999 1,570,393 712,606 D 29 ne 7,530 3,439 801 91,360 
BTR ios Schon cs 1,650,897 934,974 691,570 243,404 D 14 S& 3,856" 5. cee 1,090 19,407 
HOWARERSE eer ce ck 1,142,733 621,756 487,977 133,779 D 11 Aa 1373. 1,182 506 29,939 
LENE ER Gouna 865,013 464,520 397,727 66,793 D 9 22 2,766. 00.000 50 see ee 
ROMNLUCKY..... 0000. ss 926,206 541,944 369,702 172,242 D 11 < 632 929 204 12,795 
Koutsiana.......:.... 329,778 292,894 36,791 256,103 D 10 oh} lewlesnett. topless s Rete 93 
ANOS Ooh 4E sae 304,240 126,333 168,823 42,490 R ... 5 783 334 257 7,710 
Maryland............ 624,896 389,612 231,435 158,177 D 8 = 1,629 Sep ctaee 915 1,305 
Massachusetts........ 1,840,357 942,716 768,613 174,103 D 17 \ §,111 1,032. © 2,930)" 119/955 
Michigan............. 1,805,093 1,016,794 699,733 317,061 D 19 34 8,208 579¢ 3,384 76,395 
Minnesota............ 1,129,975 698,811 350,461 348,350 D 11 ce ZBI2 "twee 2,574 75,257 
Mississippi........... 162,090 157,318 4,443 152,875 D 9 Me 329 os. Acnisinel ee een ee a 
MISSOUIIE S. ons ccc a’ 1,828,635 1,111,043 697,891 413,152 D 15 AA 3,454 908 417 14,922 
Montana............. 230,512 159,690 63,598 96,092 D 4 os 1,066 224 385 5,549 
Nebraska............ 608,032 347,454 247,731 100,323 D 7 MTR eae AG 12,847 
Nevada ccs. 43,848 31,925 11,923 20,002 D 3 oe sues meric See 
New Hampshire....... 218,114 108,460 104,642 3,798 D 4 tia etepie crs 193 4,819 
New Jersey.......... 1,820,437 1,083,850 720,322 363,528 D 16 ae 3,931 926 1,639 9,769 
New Mexico.......... 168,920 105,838 61,710 44,128 D 3 aa 343 62 43 924 
New York............ 5,596,398  3,293,222¢ 2,180,670 1,112,552 D 47 wa *86:897 Ore. se, 35609 cee 
North Carolina........ 839,462 616,141 223,283 392,858 D 13 a 21 eer ll 6 
North Dakota......... 273,716 163,148 72,751 90,397 D 4 =e 552 197 360 36,708 
(Uta! 4 ae 3,012,425 1,747,122 1,127,709 619,413 D 26 46 117 Sees §,251 132,226 
Oklahoma............ 749,740 501,069 245,122 255,947 Dl aa 2;221 21,328. "255. eee 
Wit CRS ao aRee eee 414,021 266,733 122,706 144,027 D 5 Er, 2,143 4 1040s. 22,331 
Pennsylvania. ........ 4,138,105 2,353,788 1,690,300 663,488 D 36 Ree CO YL sD 4,060 68,891 
Rhode Island......... 311,149 165,233 125,012 40,221D 4 No ACCONDO METS Ooo 411 20,493 
South Carolina........ 115,437 113,791 1,646 112,145 D 8 CERO REN A Res S50) cardiac scene 
South Dakota......... 296,452 160,137 125,977 34,160D 4 os E seetsie. Sousa eee eae 10,388 
Tennessee........... 475,531 327,083 146,516 180,567 D 11 oe 685 632 319 296 
DOXAS Retest /cleiese SieiSiccs 843,482 734,485 103,874 630,611 D 23 ce 1,075 514 253 3,281 
Uta ateree clectetsina’s.o « 216,677 150,246 64,555 85691D 4 te 432 43 280 1,121 
MBLIMON sete ciccsicsces 143,689 62,124 81,023 18,899 (Rice. MA ae wooo see 405 137 
WISIN dentin. cicrs.cic 334,590 234,980 98,336 136,644 D il we 313 594 98 269 
Washington.......... 692,338 459,579 206,892 252,687 D8 ae 3,496 1,041 1,907 19,423 
West Virginia......... 830,073 502,582 325,486 177,096 D8 es 832 1,173: eee 
WISCONSI IM ticicles eis.c 0's 1,258,712 802,984 380,828 422,156 D 12 v= 10;626 est 07} 2,197. 61,006 
Wyoming............. 103,382 62,624 38,739 23,885 D 3 ea 200 75 91 1,653 
‘UCL a Sa a py 45,647,117 27,751,597 16,679,583 10,797,090 D 523 8 187,720 37,661 80,159 910,397 


ee ee ee, 


* Breakdown of other votes: Union (including Royal Oak, Independent, and Third) 882,479; Socialist Labor (in- 


cluding Labor, Industrial, and Independent Labor) 12,802; National Union for Social Justice 9,407; I 
Republican 3,222: Christian 1,598; scattering $89. : ; beta ter nae 


¢ Commonwealth votes. 
t Includes 274,924 American Labor votes. 


“oe 


Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; Maynard C. Krueger, Illinois. 

Prohibition—Roger W. Babson, Massachusetts; Edgar V. Moorman, Illinois. 
Communist—Earl Browder, Kansas; James W. Ford, New York. 
Socialist Labor—John W. Aiken, Massachusetts; Aaron M. Orange, New York, 


* Breakdown of other votes: Independent 
Republican 4,550; Industrial 2,553; Jefferson 


land 657; Alfred Knutson 545; 
+ Includes 798 Union votes. 


 t Includes 417,418 American Labor votes. 


Electoral tp bee 
State Total Dem. Rep. Plur. D =R_ Soc. Prohib, Comm. Others* — 
BEMRMNAZ bs... 5s 294,219 250,726 42,184 208,542 D 100 > 700-509 “serene 
MSPIEON DS cis Gas ass 150,039 95,267 54,030 44,237-D “Sart a2 ees 
ATKANSAS.¢ <5 54s. 201,838 158,622 42,122 116,500 D 301 Ea cok: 
California............ 3,268,791 1,877,618 1,351,419 526 19950 22a sae ees 
Colorado. ............ 549,004 265,554 279,576 14,022 R 6 1,899 
Connecticut.......... 781,502 417,621 361,819f Da,002 (DD 0Ss =. ee aaa 
Delaware............. 136,374 74,599 61,440 13,159 D 115" 220 eae 
FADES Seon Sibcs s,0% 485,492 359,334 126,158 233,176 Dic Tienes beeen ihe ea 
aos wick at een ,2 312,553 265,194 23,934 207,260 Die 12) Se so ceee 
2) 9) a aa 235,168 127,842 106,553 21,289 D 497 ap 
MHBUIS Ee gacceite. a5: 4,217,935 2,149,934 2,047,240 102,694 D pppoe ik TE! 
BROMU Deora vce es 1,782,747 874,063 899,466 25,403 R 14 2,075 
UES as oe aa 1,215,430 578,800 632,370 53,570 R Ilse 
SSDS Sa a 860,297 364,725 489,169 124,444 R 9 2,347 ages 
MGHUUCKY)... Soca cc es. 970,063 557,222 410,384 146,838 D ue 1,014— -T 443% ceo eee 
Louisiana............ 372,305 319,751 52,446 267,305 D AaB ADOT Te 108 
MGIBG tee sch oe 20-32 320,840 156,478 163,951 7,473 R tee er Ane eS mse ~ 
Maryland............ 660,104 384,546 269,534 115,012 D nn! 4,093 657 
_ Massachusetts........ 2,026,993 1,076,522 939,700 136,822 D a 4,091 1,504 
MuEMIgANG eee... : 2,085,929 1,032,991 1,039,917 6,926 R 19 7,593 799 
Minnesota............ 1,251,188 644,196 596,274 47,922 D is 5,454 2,553 
Mississippi........... 175,824 168,267 2,814 165,453 D a 193 4,550 
INUSSOMEI Sf: Ssiesis:c o.- «2 1,833,729 958,476 871,009 87,467 D o 2,226 209 
MORAN sete ok Scs 247,873 145,698 99,579 46,119 D oh 1,443». 664 2 AGO Me ore 
Nebraska............ 615,878 263,677 352,201 88,524 R i MEM AAPR nse se Ontos 
CEN Lea 53,174 31,945 21,229 10,716 D iy Caeduce.. aie at Meltpene Onn aman 
New Hampshire....... 235,419 125,292 110,127 T5165 Di Ar, 5 hein edi ely clase ote cial a eT 
New Jersey.......... 1,974,920 1,016,442 945,478 70,964 D 2,837 455 
New Mexico.......... 183,014 103,699 79,315 24384 Di «3-0 Oy cewsi a tere hare erate rene earn 
INBVENOLK2 > Geen) .c 6,301,596  3,251,918t 3,027,478 224,440 D 18,950 63,250 nisi cone ncranerere 
North Carolina....... 822,643 609,015 213,633 395;382"D: - 13 55 Se ssie Se bese ret igh Ave tata nena 
North Dakota......... 280,775 124,036 154,590 30,554 R 4 1,279 545 
SUTIN 2 ae ee 3,319,912 1,733,139 1,586,773 146,366 D hed SEpren old ojusere, 
Oklahoma............ 826212 474,313 348,872 125,441 D ei Aid cept aleteintehe 
POP OU a icipiiacce sc 481,240 258,415 219,555 38,860 D nh 398 2,527 
Pennsylvania......... 4,078,714 2,171,035 1,889,848 281,187 D Sa 0-967: 2,345 
Rhode Island......... 321,148 182,182 138,653 43,529 D wd belerejgiace oe APT ROD ere arma 
South Carolina........ 99,830 95,470 1,727 93,743 D Sart snsagaeee 2,633 
South Dakota......... 308,427 131,362 177,065 45,703 R Ra cist eile ie Srolusafe cecaoe atel ea aaa amet ae 
Tennessee....+...... 522,823 351,601 169,153 182,448 D vA 463° 1,606 oc sean 
OKA Ries Pe ticcitvals a 1,041,168 840,151 199,152 640,999 D i 128: + “925 Vi Per L 12 oti acne 
UA Seat tem sis 4s. 247,819 154,277 93,151 61,126 D a4 200 Saar 
MAOME er i revi o's’ 143,062 64,269 78,371 14,102 R S sides ll 
WIR GINA ee cisieie.s 346,607 235,961 109,353 126,598 D 5 282 48 
Washington.......... 793,833 462,145 322,123 140,022 D 4,586 667 
West Virginia......... 868,076 495,662 372,414 123248) Di 808 eos SSK ca pt eae ee nea 
Wisconsin............ 1,405,540 704,821 679,266 25,615 D 15,071 1,900 
Wyoming............ 112,240 59,287 52,633 6,654 D De 148 Bisa 
MV Ota ee yet eA aCe 49,820,312 27,244,160 22,305,198 4,938,962 D 449 82 100,264 63,507 


Democrat 22,428; Progressive 16,506; Socialist Labor 10,164; Independent 
jan Democrat 2,496; Industrial Government 1,518; Labor Party of Mary- 


Republican (Tolbert Faction) 137; scattering 1,953. 


Presidential Election of 1944 


CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 


Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; Harry S. Truman, Missouri. 


Republican—Thomas E. Dewey, New York; John W. Bricker, Ohio. 


Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; Darlington Hoopes, Pennsylvania. 


Prohibition—Claude A. Watson, California; Andrew Johnson, Kentucky. 


Socialist Labor*—Edward A. Teichert, Pennsylvania; Arla A. Albaugh, Ohio. 


Pa 


State Total 
PIAD AINA: Ss isies ss.0'' 244,743 
IATIZON A sriste siete. e:s «ace 137,634 
ARKANSAS. ots oslgis ss oie 212,956 
Californias, 6... < 3,520,875 
Colorado... ........... 505,039 
Connecticut.......... 831,990 
Delaware............ 125,361 
BID etao tor alesse s dee 482,592 
Georgia.............. 328,109 
PEONORR eee iste cis s.0.c 208,321 
THIN BISey eects ite cies 4,036,061 
MIAN AGES Foro cistele.0is 1,672,091 
ROWAEEP I eri, c.ntis 1,052,599 
RONSASS en nae ccs cs 733,776 
Kentucky............ 867,921 
Louilsianaisei..s. <2.» 349,383 
NAO e ee ak ais s+ cs 296,400 
Maryland............ 608,439 
Massachusetts........ 1,960,665 
BACH Zan creed sons ens c 2,205,223 
Minnesota............ 1,125,529 
Mississippi........... 180,080 
IHSSDIIT HS Nessie cose 1,571,677 
MONUANAE. cs.0- 2.020. 207,355 
Nebraska............ 563,126 
NEVADA eu ets. eos 54,234 
New Hampshire....... 229,625 
New Jersey.......... 1,963,761 
New Mexico.......... 152,225 
POWAY OT Karel oc os x 6,316,790 
North Carolina........ 790,554 
North Dakota......... 220,171 
DOA Giese cc cicsss 05s 3,153,056 
Oklahoma............ 722,636 
WC) Ci ie Soe 480,147 
Pennsylvania......... 3,794,793 
Rhode Island......... 299,276 
South Carolina........ 103,375 
South Dakota......... 232,076 
Tennessee........... 510,692 
MBX ete ert ely cre is is 1,150,326 
Rta eratehtecisiavcs occ 248,319 
VORMONGS sie c te cee s 125,361 
ANGI A Seyctet tec oo siciece.« « 388,485 
Washington.......... 856,328 
West Virginia......... 715,596 
WISCONSIN. c2 ok aldce a: 1,339,152 
WYOMING Et ores. c:ccelo ce «1s 101,340 
Total 47,976,263 


Dem. 


198,918 
80,926 
148,965 
1,988,564 
234,331 
435,146 
68, 166 
339,377 
268,187 
107,399 
2,079,479 
781,403 
499,876 
287,458 
472,589 
281,564 
140,631 
315,490 
1,035,296 
1,106,899 
589,864 
158,515 
807,356 
112,556 
233,246 
29,623 
119,663 
987,874 
81,389 
3,304,238 
527,399 
100,144 
1,570,763 
401,549 
248,635 
1,940,479 
175,356 
90,601 
96,711 
308,707 
821,605 
150,088 
53,820 
242,276 
486,774 
392,777 
659,413 
49,419 


Rep. 


44,540 
56,287 
63,551 
1,512,965 
268,731 
390,527 
56,747 
143,215 
56,507 
100,137 
1,939,314 
875,891 
547,267 
442,096 
392,448 
67,750 
155,434 
292,949 
921,350 
1,084,423 
527,416 
3,742 
761,175 
93,163 
329,880 
24,611 
109,916 
961,335 
70,688 
2,987,647 
263,155 
118,535 
1,582,293 
319,424 
225,365 
1,835,054 
123,487 
4,547 
135,365 
200,311 
191,425 
97,891 
71,527 
145,243 
361,689 
322 819 
674,532 
51,921 


Electoral 
Plur. D R Soc. Prohib. Soc, Lab. Otherst 
154,378 D 11 190 1,095. “s.. joscu eee 
24,639 D CY eee 421) gens ean eee 
85,414 D 9 440... 50 sneceke eee 
475,599 D 25 3,923 14,770 327 326 
34,400 R ... 6 9772: ....c.. awe eee 
44619D 8 5,097 ie. ta 1,220 _.,23esee 
11419D 3 154 294k aac ca eee 
196,162 D SM eeeieceh seks see) pet 
211,680 D = 12 6 36. eee 3,373 
7,262D 4 282 503...) Dae eee 
140,165 D 28 x 180 §=7,411 9,677 . \vaeeee 
94,488 R 13, 2,223 12,574 <..c3 cme 
47,391 R ... 10> 1 Sie 3752 193) cece 
154,638 R ... 8 1,613 2,609. 2.5.70 meee 
80,141 D 11 535 2,023 326 ie 
213,814 D 10 Se” cn esd atest te tinln etaaae eE 69 
TESOSSR Ce. Re SAR 335. .caeeee 
22,541 D 8 ere ere 
113, 9865D.) 16, Sl eeemaas one 973 2,780 266 
22,476 D 19 4,598 6,503 1,264 1,536 
62,448 D 11 9,073; WX ve.ee 3,176. -) cece 
154,773 D 9.1 OS) eee eeeeakiss eer 17,823 
46,181 D 15 YL 452 1,175 220.. tee 
19,393 D 4 he 1206 340 an caides, ee 
96,634 R ... 6 saeienecteecenee us.ciesie enn 
5,012 D 3 cs beanie eahatertere plete | Mpteicicfe eae 
9,747 D 4 AG. iden nanny: te voce ee 
26,539 D 16 3,358 4,255 6,939 Sais 
IO 701 DO) aaa cece 148d. scone eee 
316,591 D ‘47 10;553 55 Wea 14352 | Sco 
264,244. DO V4 io oa ala cis cies oe ee 
18/391 Rye: 4 943 Yt SR Se 
LUSSORR ae 25 vssecisistn” Ivgoaia ef a One nee er 
82,125 D 10 3 saasrions 1663) - 002 cocoa 
23,270 D “6 3,785. 9:2,362).  “s..ecen eee 
105,425 D 35 11,721 5,750 1,789.5 eee 
51,869 D 4 Ss erciiis 433... ese 
86,054 D 8 ed Vasetcieee 365 Sco 7,862 
38,654 R ... hes sme nee wane) bones acleeneeee 
108,396 D 12 Sh 792 882 a) eee 
630,180 D 23 he 59301, O13 ee eee 135,690 
52,197 D 4 a S40 i. a.. Fee: pele ce ae ene ee 
7072 Ro were Sate nce! sca “Chock soc 4 
97,033 D 11 5: 417 459 90°, Spee 
125,085 D8 3,824 2,396 1,645~ 9. 2g ate 
69,958 D . 8 a. <gfore ther neislet lee”: pet ohne he Ee eee 
Za NISERe ae 129513;205R eee 1,002 eeccee 
2,502 R 3S. aS Ra Re 
99 80,426 74,754 45,335 166,959 


25,602,504 22,006,285 3,596,219 D 432 
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* Industrial Government candidates in Minnesota, New York and Pennsylvania. 


+ Breakdown of other votes: Texas Re; 
Southern Democrat 7,799; Independent 


scattering 681. 


t Includes 496,405 American Labor and 329,235 Liberal votes, 


gulars 135,439; Regular Democrat 9,964; Independent Republican 7,859; 
Democrat 3,373; America First 1,781; Republican (Tolbert Faction) 63; 


x Ti Republican—Thomas E. Dewey, New York; Earl Warren, California. 
ae a1 opt eae . Strom Thurmond, South Carolina; Fielding L. | 
Progressive—Henry A. Waliace, Iowa; Glen H. Taylor, Idaho. 
Socialist —Norman Thomas, New York; Tucker P. Smith, Michigan. 
Prohibition—Claude A. Watson, California; Dale Learn, Pennsylvania. 
Socialist Labor>—Edward A. Teichert, Pennsylvania; Stephen Emery, New York. 
Electoral i 
State Total Dem: Rep. SR Dem. Plur. D-2k28 Prog.t Others! 
Alabama Lo es 214,980 (O) 80,930": 6171 843 te 180,513°S 22 ees 1,522 1,085 
IGZORA Soe cis vices oe caine « 177,065 95,251 If EM eee S, 173654)! feta: 3,310 907 — 
PPRUNSHGS snes osc 2. os: 242,475 149,659 50,959 40,068 98,700: D9 serie 751 1,038 
CaNIOMIA...25.5<..-.... 4,021,538 1,913,134 1,895,269 1,2285 17,865D 25 . 190,381 21,525 — 
ALS ae as ae 515,237 267,288 FES AL Wietemeeias eee 27,578 DiGi GATS 2a 
Connecticut............. 883,518 423,297 Ct he 9 alee ieee AW Ly AY ee heat user 13,713. 8,754 
Delaware................ 139,073 67,813 GI5887 So. VD R Ba sce eo eee 1,050 622) cence 
CS Ses 577,643 281,988 194,280 89,755 8E/08 Dio Bi eee 11,620°S5 ee iy 
GEORGIAN Cn ct ees 418,760 254,646 76,691 $5:055> — 169,591 Die 1,636 732 
(anigih «ts peel 214,816 107,370 LULA USE RE aes 5,856°D > 24 Seas 4,972 960 
LACES Sie pie a eee 3,984,046 1,994,715 1,961,103 ....... 33,612 D282) Sea eereoaee 
ta 1,656,214 807,833 BEEOIS OG oases 13,245 Row 1s 9,649 17,653 
[te 1,038,264 522,380 (DB AL DON aay ee 28,3622D! © 10) eae 12,125 9,741 
OIG 788,819 351,902 B24,050 sere Wisi R= 8235 4,603 9,275 
RENWICK ss enc. cee oes 822,658 466,756 341,210 19411. 125,548°D" See eae 1,567 2,714 
LCi See eee 416,326 136,344 72,657 204,290 67,946 ‘Sine ena $085) ere 
i ZL O. aee ae ei 264,787 111,916 si 26) aaa 38,318 R .. Hoee 1,884 753 
BBLVIANG cc cle cca Gosia me's « 596,735 286,521 294,814 2,4765 S293 "Ro re Batz 9,983 2,941 
~~ Massachusetts........... 2,155,347 1,151,788 GNS'S70! ec 242.4180 18 ee 38,157 56,032 
meMichigan:....22.:...+.-. 2,109,609 1,003,448 1,038,595 ....... B5 1ATOR eos ee 46,515 21,051 
Munntesota.* .o...%.. 20 1,212,226 692,9666 483617 ....... 209,3849-'D-" he ees 27,866 7,777 
BVESSISSIDII Fax = ile - = ocs.ce vc 192,190 19,3847 §.0438.. - 167:5389 148.154°S 4 ee (a Lp e ppye: s 
URSSOUM sary cca osc ce , 1,578,628 917,315 G59039% arenes 262-276 De See 3,998: »2;276 rare 
PIGWEAN ee ek 224,278 119,071 SE TIOEe Feat 22301 Dany 4) eee 1313-2 eae 
MGBIASKA ce ews sce oe 488,939 224,165 LOTTA spares 40,609 RR... 6 xl GS aa eee Z yj 
Nevada 2-2. onsen 62,117 31,291 7a [ahy ese smere in 19345) oS Grace L469) Cisse 
New Hampshire.......... 231,440 107,995 121,299 7 13,304-Ri2cc: Aa 1,970 169 
New Jersey.............. 1,949,555 895,455 O91 120% = ee S5;669-R’ 2. d6en 42,683 30,293 
New Mexico............. 185,767 105,464 80/303 /a) execs 25,161. D’ - 4 5, 25 a ateecoie eer 
NOW Yorks <.ic.ca-ecc. 6,274,527 2,780,2049 2,841,163 ....... 60,959 R .. 47 .. 509,559 143,601 
North Carolina........... 791,209 459,070 258,572 69,652 200498D 14 .. .. BOIS ee gee 
North Dakota............ 220,716 95,812 115,139 374 19327 Roe Ae 8,391 1,000 
Rigweee es 8 oo. 2,936,071 1,452,791 1,445,684 ....... 1,107°Do 2 25) ee 37,596 ere 
Bkrinomas Mee. Soe. 721,599 452,782 PAS RY [ise area ae 183,965) Ds! 10) Fk. eae Y ie 
(i248) (Se Ae i 524,080 243,147 260 OF eee cee TET ST OR tee Gis 14,978 5,051 
Pennsylvania............ Bond 49 52,426 21 902 197 ee awa cie 149-7718 Ao 35 ae 55,161 25,365 
Rhode Island............ 326,098 188,619 13E 892 eae. «ics 53 127s Di eer rns 2 SBI) ase esa 
South Carolina........... 142,571 34,423 5,386 102,607 68;188°S:-}, rece 154 1 
South Dakota............ 250,105 117,653 129 6S ey es PL S98AR Oe 1 Wim 2.801 ore 
WENNGSSCO ss. cas ssc. cee 550,283 270,402 202,914 73,815 67,488 D il ../- 4 1,364 1,282 
EX aSereed Sot iceecchiek 1,147,245 750,700 282,240 106,909 468460D 23 .. .. 3,764 3,632 
US 1 eg NE ee 276,305 149,151 AIR HOD des 24, 749/D! G5 4 a eee 2,679 73 
WORMONE Roose. oe csc es 123,382 45,557 79926 ee 30,369 R .. 3 see 1,279 620 
Og GT) Ee 2 ape ee 419,256 200,786 172,070 43,393 28.7162 D 2) A eee 2,047 $69 
Washington.............. 905,059 476,165 SOOO IS i reece 89:850: Di 282 See 2 31,692 10,887 
West Virginia............ 748,750 429,188 SIG 2obieieene A937 Ditt Sieer rae Rey Rec ianleiee fe = 
Wisconsin...........-..- 1,276,800 647,310 590,959! a tere 56351 Die ote teas 25,282 13,249 
Wyoming..............-- 101,425 52,354 ASA] Fee er 4407D 3 931 193 
PGtal Reiko osc siem cu es 48,833,680 24,105,695 21,969,170 1,169,021 2,136,525 D 303 189 39 1,156,103 433,691 
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u nt Pr give in California; Peoples in Connecticut; Independent in Kansas, Mississippi, Ohio, South 
Pea american Tibor ih New York; People's Progressive in Wisconsin. 2 Industrial Government in Minnesota, 
New York, Pennsylvania; Independent Socialist Labor in Wisconsin 3 Breakdown of other votes: Socialist 139,009; 
Prohibition 103,216; Socialist Labor 29,061; Socialist Workers 13,613; Christian Nationalist 42- Greenback 6; Vege- 
tarian 4; blank 145,320; write-in 1,683; scattering, 1,666; void 71. _* Not on ballot. 5 Write-in votes. § Including 
¥armer-Labor votes. 7 National Democratic. & Contains 2,595 Republican and 2,448 Independent Republican 
votes. 9% Mississippi Democratic. 1° Inciudes 222,562 Liberal votes. 


~ bd 
: CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT ‘ 
aa Republican—Dwight D. Eisenhower, New York; Richard M. Nixon, California. 
: Democratic—Adlai E. Stevenson, Illinois; John J. Sparkman, Alabama. 
Progressive!—Vincent Hallinan, California; Mrs. Charlotta A. Bass, New York. 
= ~_ Prohibition—Stuart Hamblen, California; Enoch A. Hoitwick, Hiinois. 
Socialist Labor2—Eric Hass, New York; Stephen Emery, New York. 
Socialist—Darlington Hoopes, Pennsylvania; Samuel H. Friedman, New York. 
Electoral Soe. 
State Total Rep. Dem. Plur. R D  Prog.t Prohib. Lab. Others? 
“Alabama.........- 426,120 149,231 275,075 125,844 De oe 11 wher 1,814 wand 
BEM ZOMA a. o's ss 260,570 152,042 108,528 43,514R 4 Sd Pere Pes. $oEe miei 
Arkansas......... 404,800 177,155 226,300 49,145D .. 8 See 886 az 458 
California......... 5,141,849 2,897,310 2,197,548  699,762R 32 ae 24,106 15,653 ae 7,232 
BEPSCOOTAdO. oo. cce es 630,103 379,782 245,504 134,278R 6 1,919 i 352 2,546 
4 Gonnecticut....... 1,096,911 611,012 481,649 129,363R 8 B Bots ae §35 3,715 
- Delaware......... 174,025 90,059 83,315 6,744R 3 155 234 242 20 
BOUMEION Ac nc's wc ones 989,337 544,036 444,950 99,086R 10 = oats hed stem 351 
GAOT A Msi s cess 655,803 198,979 456,823 257,844D Big Ge! rae Sante 1 
HGHIOR a ferstetere cs 276,231 180,707 95,081 85,626R 4 + 443 Pat asi aed 
HBINOIS.\.7tnoce ces 4,481,058 2,457,327 2,013,920 443,407R 27 sone ee 9,363 448 
BR MGEAN As owiiv se a'es 1,955,325 1,136,259 801,530 334,729R 13 1,222 15,335 979 cane 
WOW sed clr aaieis «'« 1,268,773 808,906 451,513 357,393R 10 5,085 2,882 139 248 
KansaSwena ciate. os 896,166 616,302 273,296 343,006R 8 .s S wats 6,038 wile 530 
Kentucky......... 993,148 495,029 495,729 7OO.Do 2. 10 336 1,161 893 same 
Louisiana......... 651,952 306,925 345,027 38,102 D 10 oaens wees wists seis 
MGHIBM wiclsiaie's ss 351,786 232,353 118,806 113547R 5 ne 332 wares 156 139 
Maryland......... 902,074 499,424 395,337 104,087R 9 = 7,313 oar ABS ta 
Massachusetts. ... . 2,383,398 1,292,325 1,083,525  208800R 16 = 4,636 886 1,957 69 
Michigan......... 2,798,592 1,551,529 1,230,657 320,872R 20 tz 3,922 10,331 1,495 658 
Minnesota........ 1,379,483 763,211 608,458! 154,753R 1l + 2,666 2,147 2,383 618 
Mississippi........ 285,532 (0) 172,566 59,600 D 8 sable ee oeaen OULLe oe 
Missouri.......... 1,892,062 959,429 929,830 29,599 R 13 987 885 169 762 
Montana.......... 265,037 157,394 106,213 51181R 4 723 548 159 
Nebraska......... 609,660 421,603 188,057 233,546R 6 ae meen orstata 
Novadanten§,. i... 82,190 50,502 31,688 18,814 R 3 > <saie 
New Hampshire.... 272,950 166,287 106,663 59,624 R 4 sc paths Pat per ae 
New Jersey....... 2,419,554 1,374,613 1,015,902 358711R 16 iN: 5,589 989 5,815 16,646 
New Mexico....... 238,608 132,170 105,661 26,509R 4 a aah 297 35 445 
New York......... 7,128,241 3,952,815 3,104,601 848,214R 45 = 64,211 ane 1,560 5,054 
North Carolina... . 1,210,910 558,107 652,803 94696D .. 14 , sane vivir Oe. 
North Dakota. . 270,127 191,712 76,694 115,018R 4 e 344 302 1,075 
OUI 3,700,758 2,100,456 1,600,302 500,154R 25 Ae oan cos ae 
Oklahoma......... 948,984 518,045 430,939 87,106R 8 anes at 
Gfegonia.<.s....; 695,059 420,815 270,579 150,236R 6 BAG vatea BAe. 3,665 
Pennsylvania,..... 4,580,717 2,415,789 2,146,269 269,520R 32 4,200 8,771 1,347 4,341 
Rhode Island...... 414,498 210,935 203,293 7,642 R 4 i 187 Sree 83 aor 
South Carolina... . 341,086 168,082? 173,004 A922 Dae 8 non nore Ao 
South Dakota..... 294,283 203,857 90,426 113,431 R 4 oe seble sles eee 
Tennessee........ 892,553 446,147 443,710 2,437R il os 885 1,432 379 
BEB WAS sire Ntistsis ais sre 2,076,006 1,102,878 969,288  133,590R 24 ae 294 1,983 1,563 
UT ein eee eee 329,554 194,190 135,364 58,326 R 4 54 ca eke rants 
Vermont.......... 153,539 109,717 43,355 66,362R 3 Ea 282 Rpcic aes 185 
MINBEASAs eit ote, « «/s 619,689 349,037 268,677 80,360R 12 Pe 311 1,160 504 
Washington. ...... 1,102,708 599,107 492,845 106,262 R 9 oa 2,460 633 7,663 
West Virginia...... 873,548 419,970 453,578 33,608D .. 8 Fanta é oat 
Wisconsin......... 1,607,370 979,744 622,175 357,569R 12 Be Bio eee it 5,451 
Wyoming......... 129,251 81,047 47,934 33,113 R 3 ‘e dna 194 36 40 
Otatase, eee. 61,551,978 33,824,351 27,314,9875 6,509,364 R 442 89 132,608 72,768 29,333 177,931 


Presidential Election of 1952 


1 Independent Progressive in California; Peace Progressive in Massachusetts; American Labor in New York. 


dustrial Government in Minnesota, New York and Pennsylvania. 


to Republican candidate in Miss.), 112,966; Socialist, 18,322; Chri: 


write-in, 4,481; Foor Man's, 


Liberty, 1. 


) 4,203; scattering, 4,040; Independent, 3,665; C 
(independent in Wis.), 2,174; People’s party of Connecticut, 1,466; Farrell Dob 
ington Hoopes (independent in Wis.), 1,157; 
First, 233; Independent Progressive, 225; 
votes were pledged to the Republican candidate; these are shown as Other votes. 

7 Includes 158,289 votes for separate set of electors for Republican candidates by p 


3 Breakdown of Other votes: Independent (pledged 


2In- 


stian Nationalist, 10,557; Socialist Workers, 8,956, 


onstitution, 2,911; Vincent Hallinan 
y 1 bs (independent in Wis.), 1,350; Darl- 
Price Hass (independent in Wis.), 770; Social Democrat, 504; America 


4 Democratic-Farmer Labor votes. 5 112,966 Independent 


6 Tncludes 416,711 Liberal votes, 
etition, 


4 


3 f 


wie = td doa , 
for President, 1888-1924 


1892 1896 1900 1904 1908 


Cleveland, Dem. 
Cleveland, Dem. 


ee ee ed 


Ly CU ASS OSE CaSeane BR eee Beet 3 ee woe COT eees, 2)" Ose ceed Regn ee 
California........ eeete Belt to) 8. Ls Ss 55 let tees 10 dae Sih Sie) 13s 
Colorado......... Sana Base RiGee. Mes SA nw sae Bf Gite 6 CPR Poet i 
Connecticut......}.... Glos Ovtaeee: Gee Gen he 2e5 7 Taine aes Aline Yates 
BelaWales cs «551554. . <- le ete ced gees al [pa EN Well HO (pms WA aes pees 3 Ila 3c boa 
LUCE ARS aiACeS ae Bited Avtotccs|occe ale Se Ae 5 cae Ole Oca 6x. .albeoe es 
Tas Sade Ed (Be ik eae RE Pee 13] shoe 13) oes Plat woe Lt eee 14. leas ie 


Seed) elon es nkel |G Pacvcieciel., GBesceol Esuewny SF acdiol Ofc aiell . SV sw aiosicies czie® 


Seivicmeeet GhOe ne cl Lkeeseece| S0ecee| Bocce] SV. ccef Sdsccic] SVecevccalscee, 2Mi |i AUniieie hee eee 


Piaiiictdeace |  Adcccclccce: lav cap BDeewc| We caef SDoc0 ef S0scc0f «dO ccpieie ca] agiels™ § S910 Be ates ieee ee 


Kentucky........|....- @) 38.....5: bat ato ie dg|e 4 alt Wace 13. 13) 1308 ‘ 
Louisiana........|..... et eee (ae SN Ae gar || aime By ee 10....| --. 10Reeeeee 


eee (Once clcawee, Ovec)  Dsevel, Deewed- Deecel « Dewve] ", Mecceviceinieecl>) Sit iy Maisie | ue 


Maryland........|.... aay et ergs hn tarde Bt Ava 8...) 8:0.) eee 
Massachusetts....| _14....|.... rel ele weal 155 slices 2,4 16eec.| | BBY doe ieee 18) 18.04) 18a 


Michigan........ Teste SA SY ak a fe eae Po oe Cage (i aa Ie erin 15]... .° 15) TS seve eee 
Minnesota....... 75 eg Pepe rypemtd (Eee See] Py aes a Lala a 0 ea ease 12)... 12). ‘12; .25Heeleseeemier 
Mississippi.......}.... 9 eae 7 5 Ol eres es Ole 91 10) 9 10ers 102220; sts 1Ofiscee Seg 
; BSSOUS ceca |. as 1G||-sb7o--cnee bees = 1 | poe se as 4 (SES We Fat ba ESS oe yb, 18... .| 18%: ale eee 
Sepp Wontans...-.....}..-.....].... 3, here = re ae} ee So Ae saeds A. ..| > Qscec eden ana 
Nebraska........ Ns Ere Sieur. Tl ER ts BCE Sl Bratt ie GRRE rag el (elt oa 
Nevada ......... 238 Go Re Me Cites (a1 eee Pooge Baril ert Siti See aren 3: Hees 
i New Hampshire..] 4....].... Bo Ca) 4d At ea 4 2c. aie ie cree 
b New Jersey......].... 9}? 1085.26. TOM TOD herrea eee ele BAL yore onl teat 14]. 05) LA el ateeeree 
POWAMOXIGO nese sfccs. n= <|osccteciccscfeciciacees|cccscisceloceecneeiircieccers Sa sigeste 3.5..|  Sieeet eS eee 
i New York........ =| a Uae ae Beale SO eset 3O esl ee OO ore ce | De a opel ote letetars A5| 452. 5b) 43 apart 
North Carolina...].... Teoh tees |e Th Fok Me NE Stak Gey Vd ee ee Ya be PR 12) eho ‘rade Lose 
North Dakota.....]........ Th ST 2 Re cea lena ee ol Ge Beem Reet cc 5. oof) Bade > Oona 
NOG sinc site «0s 23 Te 22 23 Re OCR eae eee ad les Bence ae 24...) (24 caall eS eeeiees 
De MIAn DIN Ae et ree sociale <idtacrocie © <a | does oye 212 fis sieresfalarell eielareinine sfieceee Fox lOnwstcrs 10 10 
Oregon... 5s 5 Peed bt oot TH Tal tegen feet pee Berio dey [beac 5) See e\) Daeeeeor 
Pennsylvania..... 30 25 sleet: CO) Pe bOs all yar pels Ne RM coped beat eda |ocieose 38 « 38}> 382,04 (> SB cece 
Rhode Island..... [OR ae PF ee ee eel ee har bi bceerie| Fe ocr 5| - 5.22).| > cases 
South Carolina...|.... OPO Baas) oA Ce eS aR Bade Ar Bae ct TBs 0, 
South Dakota.....|....:-2-|--<- t WA ee PUPA ee 2 el eer Dera. Benes hres ot LS ABE eel aera Meth) as cor 
Tennessee.......].... TAIN 2 os eral Ie aes Ted Gia SPA YA A aacee 125% 12h sees 
TEOXAS cretest cfelciaie’ sivil = 2s. iG} Rees al ee ib econ BUYS n een chee Seal eeaaar 20a aie 
| Weta vodods 2eaee Ber SkGel BaSaoeeecrs Bebe EAPO) er cel eee HERA We acdeoe| beet | att Raat Reel eee Yr soot 
/— Vermont......... was |ieee. Bealls tage err A bee [iy acne) a Aoce |e. aR inee Ali 42511) tae 
li Virginia......:...|. A. 12|eal2 erase | sass 10\ eM 12 | eT eee |aN 122. erate ie oe Bede & 
Washington......]........]..-- AMO Eee | SAR ecss|etDastet ese s ce 7] RaW eA Vee Berra Wi 2d foo acc0 
West Virginia.....].... Glia Gsaetaer (> ios | ae en ety Ree Ee ee ead eater j Mem | Wem: al Wet eese circ 
Wisconsin........ | Meee a Vee ea ss 2a Spee eS Waly Pe lm se 1346 2 Fe eaets 13} 13 select iereerats 
Sets ees Set Bal o% Ot Saree Shapes Ell (fom ose Ast 1 


233 168| 277 145 22| 271 176| 292 155} 336 140 321 162| 435 8 88| 277 254] 404 127) 382 136 13 


2 ee earn 
NOTE: For electoral votes by state in elections later than 1924, see preceding pages. 
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Wake Goa ne ka Ie a ee ae ait 
a en 3 nen Ase ate oi y oe nae 1 an = 
resentatives Under Each Apportionment = 
ies Source: The Congresstonal Dtrectory. Z 


7 nthe House among 
port ased on the Seventeenth Census (1950) distributes th 435 seatsint " y 
Soaraien te the method of equal proportions. By this method the = cent difference ie miata A 
rage number of Representatives per million pecple in any 2 States is made as smalta B ma prokd okay 
he per cent difference between the average districts, i.e., the average number of ye ote a 7 States, tha 
ve, in any 2 States Is made as small as possible. By equalizing the representation of ee ae rs apie me | o% 
1ethod gives as nearly equal representation as possible to all States in proportion to their pop . 


~~ et ¢: - a = x g ; : 
2 ae gee ends ee te A b |) Se 
\ee a \— |g |¢@ |g lf [2 18 |2 |sels §3Blog|a= 
\38 $3 /8SI83/23(8S\CBISSIEE|SZl42-/28 47/2" \38 
pes) og O8|(O S31 83125148 (0 B(0S/00 1/3 Ja = es i : 
2 8 2 lf |§ la lg [2 |S 18 13 lé*/e 22|22\|28 
Ss e a= | a Ss ; 
enue Siete fe oT ae ie -Bat je Wi ete ma la fe 


ef 
SS ae io} 9] 9} BS 
che eel cs feces feo seefen confess efevamefe ct [ap oD 1] 1) ee 
oO SS S| Sener eee eae 4 5 6 ad 7 7 7 6 
oS SS eS Bae ee eee eee 4 6 7 8} 11) 20 | 230eene 
cee doce 22 tals ES Rs Bed ces one pores errs 1 1 2 3 4 4 4 4 
ess 4 4 4 5 5 6 6 6 
Ai Saba a 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 
PO CME sachs olga ele cfs caw} oles «oie sess Z 2 2 3 4 5 6 8 
Pres: g9{ 10] 11] 1] 12] 10} 10] 10 
REM A Grol cil osim a ell 'si-ye ety | =/v-o's%s'].a ape | Barewig forte o at meas fenieree 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 
ON UES AS St Al RP ed a 19 20} 22 254 2 a et 26 | 25 
BIGHAM eed cl aec ev iciceg ofr ees 13 13 13 13 13 12 ll ll 
SREB A ASRQANen| ORES CODGs) MeRnn ponnn) Grate mnt Cot 9) ae Eke eae 9 8| 8 
GIS att Se SRT Sn (RR ee a (Rs Pe (O 1 ca oy 81. 8 | 8c a7 eae 
Kentucky... -|..... 9} w| uj nu} uj uj 9} 9| 8 
Be epilalang, ,o5.6.|...0.]-.0..[-.-s s| 6} 6st 6} 71:8) soa ssaae 
OIE Cs Ba) Se (ee a 5 5 4 4 4 4 3 3 3 
 Maryland....... 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 7 
_ Massachusetts. . . 10} 1{ 12°19} 14 | 16 fe 1S eee 
SVS FET Ay Bee See nn eed Sn 6 9 ll 12 12 13 17 17 18 
RAM Nacional nig liccgis sm | om cies |e aie es [adie Bf eee 2 3 5 7 9] 10 9 9 9 
(VOSS CTS [117] Ns O08 A (el 5 6 7 7 8 8 7 7 6 
SSO Barer Hell elke ctei\nisynieisif Stee ue [os xe OA lon” & 15°} 16.) 16 | 13°)" aaeiere 
RE TMOR MEENA, icc Serra [ects s.cllerese nl sreea| naneresfenes axePare ayy 1 1 2 2 2 pa ys) 
ERC M RTE Tee easy evel b bails soil tices, sills vie ce seca gfe aun |pen ee 1 6 5 4 4 
REAR AmerP er, \isieechn|triste cil iaerdre | ccs Callvleie v fee a sib] aie ove vfinccke ove 1 it 1 1 1 
New Hampshire. . 5 2 2 2 2 
* New Jersey...... 5 8 14) 14) 14 j 
Sem eae Fy mem Mee NIL res Lope gre sillatastunl sodicis.s | flows o nlndeidla Tries alive) ecteuaiell owas cwveadoe ter 1 2 2 “ 
New York. ...... 31 45 | 43 4 
Marth Carolina. 7 12: le 
PREC EEN REET trie ices tl Some cline she lciaix ale bays ies ehom eat elect 2 2 
Salata sonve| <Aic's| 2 0s 23 | 23. 
PT era eA celts} Geb eT Cds Sal] avagocaths oe ecediorecennay Ata pretties Sta | Mach ae fesreana 5 8 6 
Bbtcte Sessa 2 2 4 4 
Pennsylvania. ... 27 23 Psa!) Sea ao 33-1" 30 
Rhode Island... . 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 2 
South Carolina... Bib 7 oTal\o-7°l az tS Ga ea Gahane 
RUMMY ART Sos anf kat] otek alae eal doce ati ate | eaaeal sacctl eaelare 2 2 2 3 2 2 2 
Tennessee. .....|..... 10 {| 10} 10] 10) 10 9} 10 9 
HORACE TIA Saree siecisrel pais elise gare sie sce bsteab 6 11 13 16 18 21 21 22 
STEEDS D2. cass Sc Eerie Eee] MOR) IES BM i Pree non ES geting Mela 1 1 2 2 2 Z 
SIETELEOUT Chere | a 5 3 3 2 2 2 2 1 | 1 
Virginia......... 9 10 10 10 10 9 9 10 
PLES O Sr remet ere iea ry oC fitatece so nicl: aul eaten al sy waitalo ks tay Veta ieee 1 2 3 5 6 6 Ts 
ANGST RUTLA OO Meas Meisels Fees o| Ges ee] nvarerondl| Sig ee alata 3 4 4 5 6 6 6 6 
WASHONSIN a remeene Nee | Vashi to wisi a, ousaca.d chaecohe Lanamonts 8 9 10 11 ll 10 10 10 
LEA TERTELLE DS 45 OS SF [P23 ea tL Sl [URE NN eG e etocsPOR Mew Deena Nat al 1 1 1 1 1 1 ts 
Stal ses ets 186 | 213 | 242 243 | 293 | 332 435 | 435 | 435 


* No apportionment was made in 1920. 


Qualifications for Voting in the 48 States 


Source: Questionnaires to the states. 


a h Residence-—_—_ Litera: Pol =; 

State Fe 8 State County District ehh tax? : 
PCL TER ge Sek Se ea aes 2 yr. eee ET 3 mo. Yes 
LAUER s Se ee Mets lyr. 3 mo. 30 da. Set 4 2 
Arkansas. “ees? EER ere lyr. 6 mo. 30 da.4 Race 1.00 
BMOUOTUAr cs hone te ee cee fs lyr. 3 mo. 54 da.4 Yes 
Colorado MERE eer ase. os2 1 yr. 3 mo 30 da.t y a 
Bamecicurs.esec est. = lyr. nie 6 mo.’ Yes ie 
COC CICS Se 1 yr. 3 mo. 30 da Yes hn 
ae lyr 6 moe Wh Bi 
TELL SE eae lyr 6 mo 6 mo Yes ‘ ihe 
TOUDY 208. SR esas 6 mo 30: dae Oe c 
JE. as lyr 3 mo. 30 da afoot 
COPTD. he’ 6 mo. 2 mo.? 30 da.4 = 
OLN eee 6 mo. 60 da. 10 da.‘ cere aeiets 
US os ee ee Snowe ea 30 da.10 RAG Bint 
Kentucky 8 Reon eee 1 yr. 6 mo. 2 mo. fins ae 
oS CURE Ses 2 yr. lyr 3 mo.19 Yes 
PAN SEE Se oie e.ccre siicie's pa» 60) * eto. 3 mo.$ Yes ame 
DR VIBII eE olaeaa.5 «Sid's was « 1 yr. 6 mo. 6 mo. diate doos 
Massachusetts................. 1 ee Ce ae 6 mo.$ Yes Bose 
BCDC Aone cee occ wesc ees GumGns bes cane 30 da.6 aie Be Ec 
PHEEIIUSONO  ecies 5 «cnt ececosee%- 5 SMP ae. ee 30 da. Lar sete 
RES Ree | Se SE lyr. @4) 2.00 
MeSSuitit. sees ado ese So as es lyr. 2 mo. 2 mo.$ adee ee 
UIST. oe Se ae rr lyr. 30 da. 30 da.4 cake aus 
) LEA OR 3a rr 6 mo. 40 da. 10 da. BEG eae 
TRUE: a 6 mo. 30 da. 10 da.4 shee sea 
New Hampshire GMO we eee 6 mo.$ Yes “ae 
BWEIONSOV omnis nchecicns vs lyr. S'M0;- "asserts ; 
MEW MOXICO oss ciascc% cece. 1 yr. 3 mo. 30 da.4 wate is 
MOOWRY GUM Gi iicluis cia coia.c cece lyr. 4 mo. 30 da. Yes ; 
North Carolina................ 1 yr. 4 mo. 4 mo. Yes 
NoriiDakota....o.c.-..0...+s 1 yr. 3 mo. 30 da. bi eora 
Oooo ee lyr. 40 da. 40 da. 
DUET. See lyr. 6 mo. 30 da. ee 
LNit. eee SE, -Barsed 30 da. Yes 
Reansylvania,... 0... cece cess Ue ele ce See 2 mo. acon, 
node Island). .cs06.2.605.0c-s LYtar tae | eeawee 6 mo.® BABE Raa 
DOU CATOUNA. «5.2 e sees cece 2yr. lyr. 4 mo. sheath (28) 
MOUND OKOAs 6 cc.cccececcssce. lyr. 3 mo. 30 da.4 diate niloe 
MEMIESSCO SSS c= sicire cn ce ce Lyr. IGE es nABbnC soe. 1.0014 
Tiree. oe lyr. GMO resiatetd sees 1.75 
TAMER to n.p'sinia’s sioie's 0.0 lyr. 4 mo. 2 mo.4 sees vee 
ERMOMUO ee foo coin So. via vers Ty We Jastisic 3 mo.615 tees sees 
MiPPlAM ER Sons ics coc er. lyr. 6mo.16 30 da. Yes 1.50 
MasniBtOll Riek caig.<'s o oi0% cles oc lyr. 3 mo. 30 da.” Yes tees 
WESEMVINGINIA. 0c c0030000 05005 lyr. 2M0.  aeeese tree 
MVISEOTSIHesiie sas sic cvcio'oid. since o slahe Re | Pridapes 10 da eee 
Wyoming 1 yr. 60 da. 10 da. (2) 


2 Annual levy. Although poll (or head) taxes 


1 Registration of all or part of the voters is required in most states. I 
3 Precinct or ward. 


are levied in several other states, those listed make payment of the tax a condition for voting. 
7 Minimum voting age is 18; in all other states 


4Precinct. 5 City or town, and 15 days in precinct. 6 City or town. 1 
itis 21  %First paper must have been taken out. ® Township. 1! Township or ward. 4 Parish. 1 Must be able 
to read or understand when read to him any section of state constitution. 16 months if previously qualified 
elector or natural-born citizen of state. Not now operative. 1951 statute requires only that voter liable in 1870 
should have paid. Thus, by statute, the state constitutional requirement is circumvented. To qualify to vote for 
representatives to general assembly or justices. 1° County, city, or town. 1” City, town, ward, or precinct. 4 Re- 
pealed in 1945. 1% Municipality 4 mo. * A person must take freeman’s oath as qualification for voting. 


Plurality and Majority 

In order to win a plurality, a candidate must receive a greater number of votes than 
anyone running against him. If he receives 50 votes, for example, and two other candi- 
dates receive /49 and 2, he will have a plurality of one vote over his closest opponent. 

However, 2 candidate does not have a majority unless he receives more than 50 per 
cent of the total votes cast. In the example above, the candidate does not have a ma- 
jority, becavse his 50 votes are less than 50 per cent of the 101 votes cast. 

If only two candidates receive votes, a plurality is necessarily a majority, but if more 
than two Candidates receive votes, it is possible for one to have a substantial plurality 


without qd majority. 


pea ocratic 
—Republican 


on equal terms (ratified Dec. 16, 1901). 


ee Bill. Authorized purchase of New Panama Canal 
~ Com any’ s rights. 


lished fiies: punished givers and receivers of rebates 


Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty. Granted the U.S. a ten-mile 
strip in Panama in perpetuity for $10,000,000 in gold 
and an annuity of $250,000. 


epburn Rate Bill. Gave the ICC control over express 
companies and pipe lines; allowed them to reduce 
rates upon complaint of shipper; outlawed midnight 
rates; forbade free passes; required uniform book- 
keeping system. 


Pure Food and Drug Act. Made shipments in interstate 
‘commerce of adulterated foods and drugs illegal. 


Payne-Aldrich Tariff. Protective, averaging 36.38 per 
cent; lowered rates on coal, lumber, etc.; free list in- 
cluded wood pulp, oil, etc. 


- Immigration Act. Barred paupers, anarchists, criminals 
and diseased persons. 


 Mann-Elkins Act. Gava the ICC jurisdiction over tele- 


phone and telegraph companies; right to alter rail- 
road rates on their own initiative. 


Dem. 


Rep. 


’ 


No vote required 


8 
241 6 


No vote required 


_ Underwood-Simmons Tariff. Averaged 26.67 per cent 
with 958 reductions, 86 increases and 307 unchanged 
items. 


Glass-Qwen Bill. Established a Fedoral Reserve system. 


Federal Trade Commission. Established to enforce anti- 
trust laws. 


Clayton Antitrust Act. Prohibited monopolistic price 

discrimination, restrictive sales or leases, intercor- 
porate stock holding, interlocking directorates of 
competing companies capitalized at $1,C00,000 or 
more. Exempted labor from antitrust laws and de- 
clared peaceful picketing legal. 


Federal Farm Loan Act. Created system of land banks 
to lend money to farmers on their land and permanent 
improvements. 


Keating-Owen Act. Forbade shipping in interstate com- 


merce of goods produced by children. (Declared un- 
constitutional in 1918.) 


67 


No record vote 


1902 
Feb. 19, 
1903 


Mar. 19, 
1903 


June 29, 
1906 


July 17, 


1916 


Sept. 1, 
1916 


Adamson Act. Limited working hours of railroad em- 


_ ployees to 8 per day on interstate railroads. 


Burnett Immigration Bill. Required literacy test for im- 
migrants. 


“Armed Neutrality Act. Allowed American vessels to be 
armed in war zones. 


Declaration of War. Against Germany (World War 1). 


195 183 47 31 
200 126 50 12 
254 103 36 17 
298 60 43 25 
No roll-call vote §3 16 
244 54 35 24 
No roll-call vote 58 5 
337 46 52 12 
259 36 43 28 
308 87 64 7 
(Reconsideration vote) 
285 106 62 19 
Filibustered 
373 50 82 6 


Sept. 3-5, 
1916* 
Vetoed, 
Jan. 29, 
1917 
Feb. 5, 
1917 


Defeated, 
Mar. 4, 
1917 


Apr. 6, 
1917 


—_— Ss—w eo ssssSssSssSsSSssssssssSSsseE 


As aed Ae 3 was a Sunday, the validity of the President’ 


on the following Tuesday. 


§ signature was questioned. Therefore, the bill was re-signed 


_ Volstead Act. Prohibited manufacture, transportation 


Nay 


Senate vote 
Yea Nay 


321 70 Voice vote approval _— Veto: 
and sale of beverages containing more than .5 per cent 4 Oct. re) 
alcohol. (Reconsideration vote) 1919 

Dem. oe ee ll Oct. 28, 
: , Rep. see 38 ed 19190 

Treaty of Versailles. Dem. No vote required 4 42 Rejected, 

Rep. 35 13 Nov. 19, a 

Transportation Act. Reorganized ICC with 11 members 250 150 47 17 Feb. 29, , 

- and increased powers; authorized loans to railroads; 1920 : 
created Railroad Labor Board; provided for consoli- 
dation of railroads. 

Treaty of Versailles. Dem. No vote required 21 23 Rejected, 

Rep. 28 12 Mar. 19, 
1920 

Federal Water Power Act. Created federal power com- 52 18 June 18, 
mission to license citizens who use navigable streams 1920 
for power; licenses limited to 50 years. 

Emergency Quota Act. Limited annual number of immi- No record vote 78 1 May 19, 
grants from any country to 3 per cent of that nation- 1921 
ality living in U. S. in 1910. (Renewed in 1922 for two 
more years.) 

Capper-Volstead Act. Exempted farm co-operatives from 284 49 58 1 Feb. 18, 
antitrust laws. 1922 

Washington Conference Treaties: 

Four Power Pacific Peace Pact. Related to Pacific Dem. No vote required 12 23 Mar. 24, 
island possessions of Britain, France, U.S., and Rep. 55 4 1922 
Japan. 

Five Power Limitation on Naval Armaments Treaty. No vote required 74 1 Mar. 29, 
Powers were U. S., Britain, France, Italy and Japan. 1922 

Nine Power Treaty. Guaranteed the territorial integ- No vote required 65 0 ilar. 39, 
rity of China. 1922 

Fordney-McCumber Tariff. Highly protective, averaging Dem. 3 24 Sent. 21, 
33.22 per cent; gave tariff commission power to sug- Rep. 45 1 1922 
gest that President increase or decrease rates not 
more than 50 per cent of original rate on any item to 
meet competition. 

World Court Protocol. Dem. No vote required 23 3 Defeated, 

Rep. 1 46 Mar. 3, 
1923 

Federal Intermediate Credit Act. Lent money to farmers 277 3 No record vote Mar. 4, 
to extent of 75 per cent of value of harvested crops 1923 
and livestocks. 

Bonus Bill. Provided 20-year endowment policies for Dem. 177 20 32 9 Vetoed, 
veterans. Rep. 175 34 33 8 May 15, 

Ee 1 2 1924 
Soc. 1 

Ind. 1 Hes G 

(Reconsideration vote) 

Dem. 145 21 27 9 May 19, 
Rep. 166 57 30 17 1924 
F.L. bas 2 

Soc. 1 

Ind. 1 pee Be 

Immigration Quota Law. Limited annual number of 308 58 69 9 May 26, 
immigrants to 2 per cent of each country’s residents 1924 
in U.S. in 1890. After 1927, the number was to be 
limited annually to £50,000. Did not apply to nations 
of Western Hemisphere. 

Membeyship. Dem. No vote required 36 2 Jan. 27, 

World Court Me f Pp Pa 40 4 1996 

/ FL. a Lets ake 

251 165 48 25 Pocket veto 


Norris-Morin Resolution. Would have completed con- 
struction of Mdscle Shoals for nitrates and power. 


June 4, 
1928 


No vote required 


Agricultural Marketing Act. Created federal farm board 
__with power to lend money to farm co-operatives and 
to create stabilization corporations to buy farm sur- 
plus and to store and sell abroad to maintain prices. 


Dem. 
Rep. 
F.L. 


121 32 
245 Z 
1 vee 


‘Hawley-Smoot Tariff. Very high protective tariff, aver- Dem. 14 June 17, 
aging 40.08 per cent but giving President power to Rep. 208 20 39 1930 
__ initiate reduction or increase in rates. F.L. ia 1 < 

‘War Debt Moratorium. Provided for moratorium on pay- Dem. 120 95 33 6 Dec. 23, 
‘ment of interest and war debt installments by nations Rep. 196 5 36 6 1931 
indebted to U.S. EE 1 ahs * sy 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Established with a Dem. 153 43 29 5 Jan. 22, 

_ working fund of $500,090,000 and power to borrow’ Rep. 182 12 34 3 1932 

more to release frozen assets in banks and mortgage 
companies and to help bankrupt railroads. 
 Norris-LaGuardia Act. Limited granting of injunctions 363 13 75 5 Mar. 23, 
against labor; required open testimony in open court 1932 
and outlawed yellow dog contracts. 
_ Hawes-Cutting Bill. Granted Philippine independence No record vote No record vote Vetoed, 
but was rejected by the Philippine legislature because (Reconsideration vote) Jan. 13, 
of its economic and immigration provisions. There- Dem. 191 1 45 1 1933 
fore, it did not become effective. Rep. 82 93 20 25 
Re 1 1 a3 
~~ 3.2 Percent Liquor Law. Legalized manufacture and sale Dem. No record vote 33 1 Mar. 22, 
of 3.2 wines and beers. Rep. 10 17 1933 

Civilian Conservation Corps. Created to relieve unam- No roll-call vote No roll-call vote Mar. 31, 
ployment and to work at reforestation, road building 1933 

_ and flood control. 

Agricultural Adjustment Act. Created the AAA, which 315 98 52 31 May 12, 

vas authorized to limit acreage on specified crops at 1933 
farmers’ option and to pay benefits to farmers; money 

for this purpose to be raised by a process tax, which 

was declared unconstitutional Jan. 16, 1936. 

Tennessee Valley Authority. Established to develop and Dem. 284 2 48 3 May 18, 
sell electric power, to serve as yardstick for electricity Rep. 17 89 14 17 1933 
tates, to develop rural electrification, to establish flood, FL. 5 1 
control, and to produce fertilizer. 

Federal Securities Act. Required that all stock and bond No roll-call vote No roll-call vote May 27, 
issues be registered and approved. 1933 
Home Owners Refinancing Act. Established the HOLC, 333 4 No record vote June 13, 
which took over mortgages in exchange for bonds in 1933 

order to save home owners from losing homes. 

Glass-Steaga!! Banking Act. Created Federal Deposit No record vote No roll-call vote June 16, 
Insurance Corporation to insure deposits up to $5000; 1932 
required that private banks be either investment or 
deposit banks, but not both. 

National Industria! Recovery Act. Created NRA; author- Dem. 266 25 46 4 June 16, 
ized establishment of trade associations; suspended _ Rep. 53 50 10 20 1933 
antitrust laws; authorized drawing-up of codes of  F.L. 4 1 
Fair Competition to be accepted by President; guar- 
anteed collective bargaining and required employers 
to accept approved maximum and minimum wage 
provisions. (Declared unconstitutional in 1935.) 

Goid Reserve Act. Gave President power to devalue gold Dem. 287 2 55 1 Jan. 30, 
and to impound for treasury all gold in Federal Sys- Rep. 68 38 10 22 1934 
tem and to establish Exchange Stabilization Fund. EG 5 Ba 1 i) 

Farm Mortgage Refinancing Act. Created Federal Farm No record vote No record vote Jan. 31, 
Mortgage Corporation to assist farmers in payment of 1934 
mortgages on easier interest terms. 

Tydings-McDuffie Act. Gave the Philippine Islands in- Dem. No roll-call vote 51 Mar. 24, 
dependence. Rep. 16 8 1934 

F.L. 1 
Johnson Debt Default Bill. Forbade sale in this country No record vote No record vote Apr. 13, 


of securities of defaulting countries. 


~ 1934 


Dee ee ee 


PO et sh 


E ae 


het He es 


7 ae ta 


<i k 


Securities and Exchange Act. Established Securities and Dem. 254 ll 47 1 June 6, 
Exchange Commission; required licensing of stock Rep. 22 73 15 12 1934 
exchanges; made certain speculative practices illegal; F.L. 4 He) ad a eee 


gave Federal Reserve Board power to fix margins; re- 
quired full financial statements from registered com- 


panies. 

Trade Agreements Act. Authorized President to reduce Dem. No record vote 51 m5 June 12, 
tariffs by as much as 50 per cent of prevailing rates Rep. 5 28 1934 
for those countries which granted the U.S. most F.L. 1 He 


favored nation treatment without the need for Sena- 
torial ratification for three years. 


National Housing Act. Created Federal Housing Admin- 176 19 No record vote June 28, 
istration to administer funds for modernizing homes 1934 
and for lending for new construction. 

re SE a le A es SER Se EMSS 

Federal Farm Bankruptcy Act (Frazier-Lemke Act). De- No record vote 60 16 June 28, 
clared moratorium on farm mortgage foreclosures. 1934 
(Declared unconstitutional in May, 1935.) 

ee ee eee 

World Court Ratification. Dem. No vote required 43 20 Defeated, 

Rep. 9 14 Jan. 29, 
FG Ke 1 1935 
Prog. He 1 

National Labor Relations Act (Wagner-Connery Act). Dem. No record vote 49 4 July 5, 
Created the NLRB with power to determine appropri- Rep. 12 8 1935 
ate collective bargaining unit subject to elections they _‘F.L. 1 
supervised at request of the workers; to certify the Prog. 1 


duly chosen trade union and to take testimony about 
unfair employer practices and issue cease and desist 


orders. ry 

Social Security Act. Created social security board to 372 33 76 6 Aug. 14, 
administer old age benefits based on earnings before 1935 
the age of 65; unemployment administered under 
state laws and grants to states to aid the needy aged, 
blind, orphans, widows, etc. 

Glass-Steagall Banking Act. Increased power of Federal No record vote No record vote Aug. 23, 
Reserve Board of Governors over open market and 1935 
credit transactions. 

Public Utilities Act (Wheeler-Rayburn Act). Required all Dem. 203 59 No record vote Aug. 26, 
public utilities to register with the SEC and limited Rep. 7 83 1935 
utility holding corporations to first degree unless  F.L. 3 
necessity required greater complexity. Prog. 6 

Farm Mortgage Moratorium Act. Allowed three-year No record vote No record vote Aug. 29, 
moratorium on foreclosures with court permission 1935 
upon payment of reasonable rental. 

ene ee ee ee 

Neutrality Act. Allowed President, for 6 months, to pro- 211 83 79 Z Aug. 31, 
hibit exports of arms, etc. (or/their transportation by 1935 
U. S. vessels) to belligerent countries. 

Soldiers’ Bonus Bill. Made 9-year 3-per cent bonds re- Dem. 265 29 56 9 Vetoed, 
deemable on demand. Rep. 72 30 15 7 Jan. 24, 

E.G 3 apis 2 ae 1936 
Prog. 6 es 1 
(Reconsideration vote) 
Dem. 248 32 57 12 Jan. 27, 
Rep. 66 29 16 7 1936 
EE 3 ere 2 : 
j Prog. 7 Boe 1 

Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. Granted Dem. 246 25 49 9 Mar. 2, 
payments to farmérs who let their land lie fallow or Rep. 20 64 5 11 1936 
planted cover ai Re 1 1 1 

/ Prog. bie 7 1 


Reciprocal Trade/ Agreement Act. Extended to June, 
1940, period during which President is authorized to 
negotiate forgign trade under Trade Agreements Act 


of 1934. 


ct. Forbade export of arms and ammunition 
rents, the sale in this country of belligerents’ 
ties, the use of American ships for carrying 


unitions; required belligerents to pay upon purchase 
ind carry ‘all purchases in their own ships (cash and 


liciary Act. Allowed voluntary retirement of Supreme 

Court justices and other federal court judges on full 

pension at age of 70. 
i 


_ National Housing Act. Established the U.S. Housing 
Authority to administer loans to local communities 
and states for rural and urban construction. (Amended 
in 1938.) 


gricultural Adjustment Act. Continued soil conserva- 


No roll-call vote Unanimous, 


no roll-call vote 1937 


64 16 Sept. 2, 


1937 © 


Dem. 243 


Feb. 16, 


nm program; provided parity payments and com- Rep. 14 74 2 11 1938 
nodity loans to farmers; established crop insurance FL. 5 ate - 2 
corporations and ever-normal granary plan. Prog. 1 7 Ee 1 

; ¥ Ind. eas ss 1 

Wage and Hours Act. Provided minimum wage of 25 Dem. 247 41 No record vote June 25, 
‘cents to rise to 40 cents after 6 years; limited hours Rep. 31 48 1938 
from 44 per week the first year to 40 after the third F-.L. 5 
year; goods produced by “oppressive child labor’’ Prog. 7 
could not be shipped in interstate commerce. 

~ Alien Registration Act (Smith Act). Required finger- 382 4 No record vote June 28, 
printing of all aliens in U. S.; made it unlawful for 1940 
anyone to advocate or teach overthrow of U. S. gov- 
ernment or to belong to any group advocating such. 
Selective Service Act. Established system for compul- Dem. 211 33 50 17 Sept. 16, 
sory service in armed forces. (Extended in 1941.) Rep. 52 112 8 10 1940 
ae i 1 = 2 
Prog. ea 2 ae 1 
Ind. =e sore th 1 
ALL. a6 1 

tend-Lease. Provided system whereby U. S. lent goods 260 165 60 31 Mar. 11, 
and munitions to democratic nations in return for serv- 1941 
ices and goods. 

Selective Service Act Extension. Extended period of Dem. 182 65 38 16 Aug. 18, 
service to not more than 30 months in time of peace Rep. 21 133 7 13 1941 
and eliminated 900,000-man limit of Army. Prog. ae S = 1 

AL. 3e% 1 ; 

AS EN Se OR MAE 

Declarations of World War II: Dem. 235 ie 56 Dec. 8, 
Against Japan. Rep. 149 1 24 1941 

Prog. 3 a 1 
Ind. on Se 1 
ALL. 1 ; me e 
Against Germany. 393 0 88 0 Dec. 11, 
1941 
U.N. Charter Ratification. Dem. No vote required 53 July 28, 
Rep. 35 2 1945 
Prog. 1 

Suggs Le ea ASE sR ral A OE EE MR ANU Ei 

Case Bill. Would have set up mediation board, estab- Dem. 97 91 33 13 Vetoed, 
lished enforceable 30-day cooling-off periods inlabor Rep. 133 13 28 6 June 11, 
disputes, outlawed boycotts and sympathy strikes, Prog. ae 1 Ae ShaaT 1946 
and authorized court injunctions. ALL. ee 1 hy 

(Reconsideration vote) 
Dem. 96 118 No vote required Defeated, 
Rep. 159 15 June 11, 
Prog. Me 1 1946 
ALL. he 1 

British Loan Act. Established $3,750,000,000 credit to Dem. 157 32 29 15 July 15 
Britain, including $650,000,000 in lend-lease Rep. 61 122 17 18 1946. ; 

Prog. ion 1 Ve 1 
A.L. 1 : St 


Aug. 25, 


be - RES prt eae 
en gh ala ad i al ial ea a 


Bill or treaty 


Atomic Energy Commission. Created five-man con- 
trolled commission without military representation 
but with military liaison; permitted Army and Navy to 

_tmake atomic weapons; forbade distribution of fission- 
able materials or atomic energy information. 


Greek-Turkey Aid Bill. Authorized $400,000,000 to fur- 
nish aid to Greece and Turkey upon application, sub- 
ject to withdrawal upon request of countries, of the 
U. N. Security Council or General Assembly, or of 
President if improperly used or unnecessary. 


a aa a all cal a Oe 


Treaty Ratifications: 
With Italy. 


With Rumania. 
With Bulgaria. 
With Hungary. 


Taft-Hartley Bill (Labor-Management Relations Act, 
1947). Prohibits closed shops but allows union shops 
by secret vote of majority of employes; makes unions 
subject to damage suits for unfair labor practices, 
such as boycotts or jurisdictional strikes; requires 
unions to file financial reports; requires union leaders 
to file statements that they are not Communistic. 


Presidential Succession Act. Made Speaker of House and 
President of Senate pro tempore next in line after Vice 
President. 


National Security Act of 1947. Reorganized and co-ordi- 
nated armed forces under National Military Establish- 
ment headed by Secretary of Defense (of Cabinet 
rank) and including Secretaries of the Army, the Navy 
and the Air Force. 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1948. Authorized $5.3 billion 
1-year European Recovery Program, $275 million for 
military aid to Greece and Turkey, $463 million in 
economic and military aid for China, $60 million for 
U.N. Fund for Children. 


Selective Service Act. Provided for registration of all 
men 18-25 and induction of enougk men 19-25 to 
maintain Army of 837,000, Navy and Marine Corps 
of 666,882, and Air Force of 502,000. 


Displaced Persons Bi!l. Admitted 205,000 European 
displaced persons, including 3,000 orphans. 


Foreign Aid Appropriations. Appropriated funds for 1 
year: $5.055 billion for ERP, $400 million for China, 
$1.3 billion for occupied areas, $225 million for 
Greece and Turkey, $35 million for U. N. Fund for 
Children, $70,710,228 for 180. 

Housing Bill. Authorized Fedéral loans for private con- 
struction of low-cost homes and apartments; liberal- 
ized loans to manufacturers of prefabricated houses. 

Bill to raise salaries: President's, $75,000 to $100,000 
with new $50,000 tax-free allowance; Vice Presi- 
dent’s and Speaker's, $20,000 to $30,000 with 
$10,000 tax-free allowance. 

ERP authorization: $5,430,000,000 for European re- 
covery, consisting of $1,150,000,000 for April-June 
and $4,280,000,000 for fiscal year starting July 1. 

Housing and slum-flearance bill. Provided for 810,000 
dwelling units in 6 years, 5-year slum-clearance 
program, $325000,000 in loans and grants for farm 
housing aid. 


North Atlantic/Treaty. (For full text, consult index.) 


House vote Senate vote Date as a 
Party Yea Nay Yea Nay enacted = 
No record vote No record vote Aug, 1, 
1946 
Dem. 160 13 32 7 May 22, 
Rep. 127 93 35 16 1947 
ALL. 1 He 56 
rf #' 
Dem. No vote required 37 3 June 14, 
Rep. 42 7 1947 
No vote required Voice vote approval June 14, 
1947 
No vote required Voice vote approval June 14, — 
1947 
No vote required Voice vote approval June 14, . 
1947 
Dem. 103 66 17 15 Vetoed, 
Rep. 217 12 37 2 June 20, 
A.L. 1 a 1947 
(Reconsideration vote) 
Dem. 106 71 20 22 June 23, 
Rep. 225 ll 48 3 1947 
ALL. : 1 ay sd 
365 11 50 35 July 18, 
1947 
Voice vote approval Voice vote approval July 26, 
1947 
Dem. 150 11 Voice vote approval Apr. 3, 
Rep. 167 62 1948 
A.L. 0 2 
259 136 Voice vote approval June 24, 
1948 
Voice vote approval Voice vote approval June 25, 
1948 
318 62 Voice vote approval June 28, 
1948 
351 9 Voice vote approval Aug. 10, 
1948 
Dem. Voice vote approval 42 0 Jan. 19, 
Rep. 26 9 1949 
A.L. 
Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Apr. 19, 
1949 


Voice vote approval 


No vote required 


Voice vote approval 


July 15, 
1949 


de Departments of Army, Navy and Air Force 
ilitary departments.” 


Military Assistance Program. Authorized $1,314,010,- 
- 000 in military aid: for Atlantic Pact countries, $1 
billion; Greece and Turkey, $211,370,000; “general 
 area’” of China, $75,000,000; and South Korea, Iran 
: and Philippines, $27,640,000. 


Foreign- aid appropriations: $5,809,990,000, consisting 
of $4,852,380,000 for ERP, $912, 500,000 for Army- 
occupied areas, $45,000,000 for Greek-Turkish aid, 
and $110,000 for jcint Congressional Foreign-Aid 
Committee. 


Dem. 24 
Rep. 
A.L. 


84 
1 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


f° 


Voice vote approval 


Oct. 28, 
1949 


Oct. 2, 
1949 


modify existing defense contracts, 


_ Minimum-wage bill. Raised minimum wage from 40c 131 19 Voice vote approval Oct. 26, 
to 75¢ an hour. 1949 
ae bill: Supported prices for wheat, corn, cotton, 175 34 46 Oct. 31, 
fice, peanuts at 90% of parity through 1950, 80-90% 1949 
through 1951, and 75-90% on sliding-scale basis 
__ thereafter. 
- Bill to repeal federal taxes on oleomargarine. 262 106 59 20 Mar. 16, 
1950 
 Natural-gas bill (Kerr bill). Would have prevented FPC 176 174 44 38 Vetoed 
contro! on prices for natural gas distributed by interstate (No reconsideration vote) Apr. 15, 
pipelines. 1950 

Housing bill. Authorized over $3.5 billion in government Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Apr. 20, 
loans and mortgage insurance for expansion of housing 1950 
program. Also turned over to state and local authorities 
about 150 wartime and veterans’ housing projects. 

Bill to increase Air Force and Army. Expanded Air Force 315 4 76 0 July 11, 
to 70 groups and from 410,000 to 502,000 men; expanded 1950 
Army from 592,000 to 837,000 men. 

Socia! Security bill. Will raise present employer's and em- 374 1 Voice vote approval Aug. 28, 
ployee’s 1% % payroll tax to 2% in 1954, 244% in 1960, 1950 
3% in 1965, and 344% in 1970; provided financial aid 
to permanently disabled persons in need. 

Omnibus appropriations bill. Appropriated $35.554 billion, Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Sept. 6, 
including $62.5 million loan to Spain, $14,680,084,443 1950 
for Defense Dept., $1.225 billion for rearming Western 
Europe, $2.526 billion for Marshall plan, $26.9 million 
for Point-4 program. 

Defense Production Act of 1950. Gave President power to Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Sept. 8, 
curb prices, wages, and consumer credit, and to increase 1950 
defense production. 

Bill to draft doctors, dentists, etc., up to 50 years of age, Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Sept. 9, 
for 21-mo. service. 1950 

Internal Security Act of 1950. Provided for registering of Dem. 186 18 24 6 Vetoed 
Communists and their internment in times of emergency. Rep. 126 1 27 1 Sept. 22, 

A.L. 0 1 ~) 1950 
(Reconsideration vote) 

Dem. 161 45 26 10 Sept. 23, 

Rep. 125 2 31 0 1950 

A.L. 0 1 sv Dots 

Tax-increase bill. Raised income taxes about 17%, corpo- 328 7 Voice vote approval Sept. 23, 
ration taxes about 15%; imposed 10% excise tax on TV 1950 
sets and quick-freeze units. 

Emergency defense-appropriations bill. Appropriated $17,- 286 30 Voice vote approval Sept. 27, 
039,902,285, including $3.734 billion for Navy, $3.166 1950 
billion for Army, $260 million for atomic-weapon re- 
search, etc. 

Civil-defense bill. Provided $3.1 billion to be supplemented Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Jan. 12, 
by state and local governments for bomb shelters and 1951 
other civil defense. 

Emergency presidential powers. Gave President powers to Voice vote approval , Voice yote approval Jan. 12, 
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___ ships and other vessels suitable for modern atomic war- 


Navy modernization program. Provided for 173 new war- 


GI insurance law. Provided free $10,000 life insurance to 
_ all armed-forces personnel. 


Indian grain-loan act. U.S. to lend India $190 million to 
buy 2 million tons of food grains. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Extended reciprocal 
trade agreement act to June 12, 1953, and directed Presi- 
dent to end any concessions to Soviet bloc. 


Party 


Yea Nay 
365 0 


Voice vote approval 


255 82 


Voice vote approval 


Yea 


Voice vote approval Mar. 11, 
‘1951 


Voice vote approval Apr. 25, ¥ 
195] 4 


Voice vote approval June 15, oe 
195]75= 


June 16, 


Draft act. Extended draft to July 1, 1955, and increased 
~ service to 24 months; provided preliminary study for 
universal military service. 
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339 41 


Voice vote approval . 
1951. 
%. 
Voice vote approval June 19, 
: TO51s 


Pension bill. Raised to $120 a month the $60-$72 pensions Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Vetoed 3 
‘o veterans disabled by nonservice disabilities, Aug. 6, 
(Reconsideration vote) 1951 
318 45 69 9 Sept. 18, 
1951 

German peace resolution. Declared state of war with Ger- 376 0 Voice vote approval Oct. 19, 5 
many ended. 1951 a 

Taft-Hartley Law amendment. Permitted union-shop con- 307 18 Voice vote approval Oct. 22, 
tracts without first polling employees. 1951 

Atom-data bill. Authorized exchange of certain nonweapon Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Oct. 30, 
atom data with friendly nations. 1951 

Mutual Security Appropriation Bill. $7;328,903,976 voted Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Oct. 31, i 
for global military and economic aid, including $100 1951 
million for Spain. 

Japanese Peace Treaty. Formally ended state of war de- No vote required 66 10 Mar. 20, 
clared Dec. 7, 1941. 1952 

Tidelands Oil Bill. Gave clear title to states for submerged 247 89 : 50 35 Vetoed, 
oil and other mineral deposits off their shores. (No reconsideration vote) yin 

McCarran-Walter Immigration and Nationality Act. Ended 205 53 Voice vote approval Vetoed, 
racial bars on immigration and retained. quota system June 25, 
based on national origin. / 1952 

(Reconsideration vote) 
Dem. 107 90 25 18 June 27, 
Rep. 170 23 32h 8 1952 
Ind. 1 0 ; 

West German Peace Contracts/ Established working basis No vote required 77 5 July 1, 
for relations with Bonn Government. 1952 

New Puerto Rican Constitutfon. Made Puerto Rico a com- Voice vote approval Voice vote approval July 3, 
monwealth and gave it geater home rule. 1952 

F . 

Income Tax Bill. Authorjzed deductions on contributions Voice vote approval Voice vote approval July 8, 
up to 20%, instead of previous 15%. 1952 

Fair Trade Acts of 19 2. Allowed manufacturers and re- 196 10 64 16 July 14, 
tailers to set prices gn trade-marked articies where state 1952 
laws concur. 

Korea “G.I. Bill of Rights.” Granted Korean veterans with 322 1 Voice vote approval July 16, 
90 days service gs of June 27, 1950, rights and benefits 1952 
similar to those/received by veterans of World War II. 

Social Security /Amendment. Increased Social Security Voice vote approval Voice vote approval a ae 

(*) 


benefits to aged by 124% and authorized pensioners 
fo earn up t) $75 a month. Minimum payments set at 


$5 a month 


r Bill or treaty 


Tidelands Oil Law. Gave coastal! states right to all minerals 
in submerged lands within their historic boundaries; 
Federal government retained contro! of remainder of 


Dem. 97 89 


- continental shelf. 


~ Grant of 1 million tons of wheat to Pakistan to relieve 
famine. 


Excess-profits tax extended for 6 months. 


BS Small Business Administration Act. Abolished RFC; re- 
placed it by Smal! Business Administration with lending 
authority of $275 million; no loan to exceed $150,000. 


Foreign-Aid Authorization Act. Provided $4,531,507,000 for 
military and economic aid to 53 free countries. 


a  ———————— 


Refugee Immigration Act. Admitted 214,000 refugees in 
next 3 years over immigration quotas. 


Voice vote approval May 22, 
Rep. 188 18 
Ind. 0 1 
310 75 Voice vote approval June 25, 
1953 
Dem. 156 38 Voice vote approval July 15, 
Rep. 169 38 1953 
0 1 
(Fn eR AN a Aa SAP SS BOR et RS 
Voice vote approval Voice vote approval July 30, 
1953 
Dem. 126 29 Voice vote approval Aug. 7, 
Rep. 94 80 1953 
1 0 
190 44 Voice vote approval Aug. 7, 
1953 
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How a Bill Becomes a Law 


When. a Senator or a Representative intro- 
duces a bill, he sends it to the clerk of his 
house, who gives it a number and title. This 
is the first reading, and the bill is referred 
to the proper committee. 

The committee may decide the bill is un- 
wise or unnecessary and table it, thus killing 
it at once. Or it may decide the bill is worth- 
while and hold hearings to listen to facts 
and opinions presented by experts and other 
interested persons. After members of the 
committee have debated the bill and perhaps 
offered amendments, a vote is taken; and if 
the vote is favorable, the bill is sent back 
to the floor of the house. 

The clerk reads the bill sentence by sen- 
tence to the house, and this is known as the 
second reading. Members may then debate 
the bill and offer amendments. In the House 
of Representatives, the time for debate is 
limited by a cloture rule, but there is no 
such restriction in the Senate except by a 
two-thirds vote for cloture. This makes pos- 
sible a filibuster, in which one or more op- 
ponents hold the floor to defeat the bill. 

The third reading is by title only, and the 
bill is put to a vote, which may be by voice 
or roll call, depending on the circumstances 
and parliamentary rules. Members who must 
be absent at the time but who wish to record 


their vote may be paired if each negative 
vote has a balancing affirmative one. 

The bill then goes to the other house of 
Congress, where it may be defeated, or passed 
with or without amendments. If the bill is 
defeated, it dies. If it is passed with amend- 
ments, a joint Congressional committee must 
be appointed by both houses to iron out the 
differences. 

After its final passage by both houses, the 
bill is sent to the President. If he approves, 
he signs it, and the bill becomes a law. How- 
ever, if he disapproves, he vetoes the bill by 
refusing to sign it and sending it back to 
the house of origin with his reasons for the 
veto. The objections are read and debated, 
and a roll-call vote is taken. If the bill re- 
ceives less than a two-thirds vote, it is 
defeated and goes no farther. But if it re- 
ceives a two-thirds vote or greater, it is sent 
to the other house for a vote. If that house 
also passes it by a two-thirds vote, the Presi- 
dent’s veto is overridden, and the bill be- 
comes a law. 

Should the President desire neither to sign 
nor to veto the bill, he may retain it for ten 
Gays, Sundays excepted, after which time it 
automatically becomes a law without signa- 
ture. However, if Congress has adjourned 
within those ten days, the bill is automati- 
cally killed, that process of indirect rejection 
being known as a pocket veto. 
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THE UNITED STATES ARMED SERVICES 


THE UNITED STATES 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
Source: U. S, Military Academy. 
Established by an Act of Congress on 
Mar. 16, 1802, the U. S. Military Academy 
opened on July 4, 1802, at West Point, 
N. Y., with fewer than a dozen cadets. In 
1812, 250 cadets were authorized, and a 
regular curriculum was established. 


The present 2500 cadets include: 


4 from each Congressional district 
8 from each State at large 
4 each from Hawaii and Alaska 
6 from the District of Columbia 
4 natives from Puerto Rico 
2 from the Panama Canal Zone 
3 recommended by the Vice President 
40 graduates of “honor military schools” 
40 sons of veterans of World Wars I or II 
who died as a result of war service 
89 sons of members of the Regular Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps 
90 from the Regular Army and the Regu- 
lar Air Force 
90 from Army and Air Force reserve com- 
plements 
4 from the Republic of the Philippines 


All appointments are made by the Presi- 
dent upon recommendation of the respec- 
tive nominating authorities. 

Candidates must be between the ages of 
17 and 22, unmarried, and able to meet the 
mental, physical and physical aptitude re- 
quirements. They may satisfy the educa- 
tional requirements by taking the regular 
entrance examinations, by presenting ac- 
ceptable secondary school certificates and 
passing special examinations in English, 
mathematics and U. S. history, or by pre- 
senting certificates showing completion of 
at least one semester of acceptable college 
work. However, all candidates must take 
the West Point Aptitude Test. 
~ A cadet receives $936 for each of his 4 
years at the Academy, plus an allowance 
for the cost of one ration a day. From this, 
he must pay all expenses other than for 
medical attention and quarters. Upon 
graduation with a degree of Bachelor of 
Science, he is commissioned as a second 
lieutenant and must serve at least 3 years. 


THE UNITED STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY 
Source: U.S. Naval Academy. 

On October 10, 1845, the Naval School 
was established/at Fort Severn, Annapolis, 
Maryland. Five/years later it was renamed 
the United States Naval Academy, and the 
following year a regular four-year course 
was adopted/ At present, the curriculum 
consists of courses in the following depart- 
ments: exegutive; seamanship and naviga- 
tion; ordnance and gunnery; marine en- 
gineering; aviation electrical engineering; 
mathematics; English, history and govern- 


ment; foreign languages; 
physical training. 
Candidates are selécted as follows: 
5. from the District of Columbia 
40 sons of men and women killed in 
action or who have died, or may here- 
after die of wounds or injuries, or 


hygiene; 


disease contracted, in active service in ts 


World Wars I and II 

75 annually from among sons of officers 
and enlisted men in the regular Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force and 
Coast Guard. 

160 enlisted Navy and Marine personnel 
selected annually by competitive ex- 
amination 

160 annually chosen by the Secretary of 

the Navy from the Naval and Marine 

Corps Reserves 

Puerto Ricans chosen by the Resident 

Commissioner of Puerto Rico 

on the recommendation of the Gover- 

nor of Puerto Rico 

Filipinos designated by the President 

of the United States 

1 from the Canal Zone 

20 annually from schools designated by 
the Army and Navy as honor schools 
and from NROTC schools. 

20 from the American republics and the 
Dominion of Canada 

Unlimited: Sons of persons who have 
been or shall hereafter be awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 


Each Senator, Representative, delegate to 
Congress, and the Vice President may have 
not more than 5 Midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy. The President selects the 5 from 
the District of Columbia, the 40 sons of 
deceased veterans of World Wars and the 
75 sons of Officers and enlisted men in the 
regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air 
Force and Coast Guard. The President also 
appoints the sons of holders of the Medal 
of Honor. 

Subject to the existence of vacancies and 
the availability of accommodations, the 
Secretary of the Navy may nominate for 
appointment a limited number of addi- 
tional candidates. These must be recom- 
mended by the Academic Board from 
among the fully qualified, regularly nom- 
inated alternate and competitive candi- 
dates of the same year who were unable 
to enter because of the appointment of 
men preceding them in nomination. 

Candidates for admission must he be- 
tween 17 and 22 years of age on July 1 of 
their entering year. They may qualify by 
taking entrance examinations, by present- 
ing an acceptable secondary school certifi- 
cate and taking special examinations in 
English and mathematics, or by complet- 
ing a sufficient number of acceptable col- 
lege courses. Candidates must meet phys- 
ical requirements and be unmarried. 
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Midshipmen are paid $973.44 a year. 
Graduates of the Academy are granted 
‘Bachelor of Science degrees and are com- 
missioned as ensigns in the Navy or second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps. In addi- 
tion, at the present time, a limited num- 
ber of the members of graduating classes 
may be commissioned in the U. S&S. Air 
~ Force. 


THE U.S. COAST GUARD 
ACADEMY 
Source: U. S. Coast Guard Academy. 

On July 31, 1876, the Coast Guard Acad- 
‘emy, then known as the ‘School of In- 
struction” of the Revenue Cutter Service, 
' Was established by law. 

‘The schooner J. C. DOBBIN was first 
used as a school ship, later being succeeded 
in 1878 by the CHASE. In 1890 the CHASE 
established winter quarters at Curtis Bay, 
South Baltimore, Maryland, and in 1907 
was superseded by the ITASCA. In 1910 the 
School was moved to New London. In 1914, 
“the school was named the Revenue Cutter 
Academy. The following year, when the 
Revenue Cutter Service was merged with 
the Life Saving Service to form the Coast 
Guard, the present name of Coast Guard 
Academy was established. In 1932, the 
Coast Guard Academy was moved from 
Fort Trumbull to another site in New 
London, where it has remained to this day. 

The Academy is accredited by the Engi- 
neering Council for professional develop- 
ment and grants the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in General Engineering to each 
graduate. The curriculum includes mathe- 
matics, physics, marine engineering, sea- 
manship, navigation, history, literature, 
naval architecture, and other engineering 
courses. 

Candidates must be between 17 and 22 
years of age, physically sound, unmarried, 
and at least 5’6” tall. They must agree to 
remain unmarried until graduation and 
to serve at least 4 years after graduation. 
Cadets are paid $980 a year and are com- 
missioned as ensigns in the Coast Guard 
upon graduation. 


U.S. MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEMY 
Source: U.S. Merchant Marine Academy. 

The U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
was established Mar. 15, 1938, and its 
Academy is located on the south shore of 
Long Island Sound at Kings Point, N. Y. 
The Academy has a complement of 800 
cadet-midshipmen representing every. U. S. 
state, D. C., Alaska, the Canal Zone, Ha- 
wali, and Puerto Rico. In addition, it is 
authorized to receive each year, for the full 
period of training, not more than 12 can- 
didates from Latin American republics. 

Appointments to the Academy are gov- 
erned by a state and territory quota sys- 
tem, based on population, and are made 
through competitive examinations. A can- 
didate must be an unmarried citizen be- 
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tween 17 and 21, with a one-year age 
waiver granted to veterans. He must have 
15 high-school credits, including 1 unit 
in algebra, 1 in plane geometry, 1 in phy- 
sics, and 3 in English. 

The course is 4 years, consisting of 1 year 
as Fourth Classman at the Academy, 1 year 
as Third Classman aboard a merchant 
ship, and 2 years as Second and First 
Classman at the Academy. Study includes 
marine engineering, navigation, electricity, 
ship construction, naval science and tac- 
tics, economics, business, languages, his- 
tory, and other subjects. 

On completion of their courses, cadet- 
midshipmen are examined for their origi- 
nal Merchant Marine license as deck 
or engineer officers in any ship in the U. S. 
Merchant Marine. They also receive Bache- 
lor of Science degrees and commissions as 
Officers in the U. S. Maritime Service and 
the U. S. Naval Reserve. Over 9,000 officers 
have been graduated from the Cadet Corps 
and its Academy. 


History of the Armed Services 
Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
U.S. ARMY 

When Gen. Washington, én July 3, 1775, 
took command of the Colonial militia 
(about 8,000 men) besieging Boston, the 
event marked the union of the forces of 
the 13 separate Colonies under one head, 
and the U. S. Army was born. In Jan., 1776, 
the Continental Congress decided that 
these troops should be separate in organ- 
ization from those of local communities 
and established them as the U. S. Regular 
Army. When these forces were disbanded 
after the war only some 80 officers and 
men were retained to guard U. S. Army 
stores. From this humble beginning, in the 
ensuing years, the strength of the U. S. 
Army rose or fell according to national and 
international conditions. A peak strength 
of over 7,000,000 was reached in World War 
gS 

U.S. NAVY 

In Sept. and Oct., 1775, Gen. Washing- 
ton maintained 5 schooners and a sloop 
with officers and men from his army for 
the purpose of preying on inbound Eng- 
lish supply vessels and thereby caused the 
birth of the U. S. Navy. In Dec., 1775, the 
Continental Congress expanded this by 
providing for construction of naval craft 
and the appointment of a marine commit- 
tee (One member from each colony) which 
continued until 1794 when further ships 
and manpower were provided for by act of 
Congress. Upon completion of these ships 
in 1798, a Navy Department was estab- 
lished as the controlling agency, and the 
secretary given Cabinet rank. 


U.S. AIR FORCE 
Until creation of the National Military 
Establishment in July 1947, which united 
the services under one command, U. S. 
military air forces operated under the 
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“several comm ‘the Army, opera- 
_tions came under the Signal Corps until 


- 1918, when the U.S. Air Service was estab- 


lished. In 1926, the U. S. Air Corps came 


_ into being and remained until 1942 when 


pele 
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the Army Air Forces were formed, composed 
of the U. S. Air Corps and its supporting 
services. 

In the Navy, ship-based fighters and 
bombers were originally attached to the 
several fleets and under the orders of the 
fleet commanders. 

Marine Corps aviation came under con- 
trol of the Navy. 

In 1947, the U. S. Air Force was estab- 
lished as an autonomous arm of the Armed 
Forces. At that time, the name U. S. Air 
Corps and the names of the services within 
the Army Air Forces were abolished. 


U.S. COAST GUARD 


This service was originally created by an 
act of Congress approved on Jan. 28, 1915, 
which combined the then Revenue Cutter 
Service and the Life-Saving Service. On 
July 1, 1939, the Lighthouse Service of the 
Department of Commerce was also consoli- 


dated into this unit. The Coast ‘Guard, 


through its antecedents, is the oldest or- _ 
ganization under the Federal government 
and, until the Navy Department was estab-_ 
lished in 1798, it served as the only U. S. 
armed force afloat. It operates under the 
Treasury Department in time of peace, — 
serving in the capacity of life and property 
Saving, prevention of smuggling, clearance 
of debris in harbors, maintaining an ice 
patrol in northern waters, flood service, 
etc. In time of war it is attached to the 
Navy Department, and in the recent con- 
flict, it performed admirable service. 


U. S. MARINE CORPS 

Founded in 1775 and observing its offi- 
cial birthday on Nov. 10, the U. S. Marine 
Corps was developed to be able to serve to 
advantage on land or sea. 

It has been used successfully in every 
U. S. war beginning with the Revolution 
when it consisted of 2 battalions. It 
reached its high in achievement in the 
recent war when its some 475,000 men and 
officers performed historic deeds in the 
Pacific Theater of Operations. 


Armies of the World 


Source: Encyclopaedta Britanntca 


Army Army 

Country personnel! Year Country personnel! Year 
(UD SS ee ee 60,000 ) {TAR A. wersnee sass et aa 130,000 @) 
OLCULU. Ree ee 100,000 1950 Maly atecessiet esses tai 250,000 () 
NEON eae wise cas aes 20,000 1951 Mexico: > tre scvtasecsapes 55,000 1951 
CU ca de See 150,000 1951 Netherlands.............. 175,000 1949 
CLAS 105 aoe en oe 118,000 1948 New Zealand.............. 11,000 @) 
ULL EL eee age ea 55,000 4) NOIWAY ste ohacode ls mck s cae 15,000 1951 
TE pees 49,983 1952 Pakistanis, oxac.c1t ices 250,000 1949 
EEL 17 GeS os ne see 25,000 1948 Poland! sacaeee sno stanee: 600,000 1952 
China (Communist).......... 3,000,000 1952 POU Gale cates ties owictyas 64,000 1951 
China (Nationalist).......... 500,000 1951 Rumanldcess az sarc wyeostestess 300,000° 1951 
Czechoslovakia.............. 360,000 @) South Africa, U. of......... 4,640 ) 
Dedmatkse. so: fs cee 12,000 ©) Sabie Mice dncer’ Wa'alwietine 425,000 () 
| EOD 85 5 5 dee 160,000 ® Sweden cudncckes ater 60,000 ) 
SG eae ee 34,400 @) Tirkeyices \cccsvserseres 375,000 @) 
(7, ESN ae iG ea 608,000 1953 | ke batt ac omental sat dee ape 4,500,000 1952 
ULE te a ea a ae 132,000 1948 United Kingdom........... 554,000 1953 
RECA etree i iae gta ae 2 65,000 (4) United States............. 1,643,000 1952 
REL E tues are ge IL Se eee ees 300,000 1950 NiFQOSIAVIA Sik ettn. woe eater 500,600 1950 


1 Estimated, unless otherwise indicated. 
treaty. 


2 Not specified. ize 
5 Despite the 1947 peace treaty, which limited the army to 125,000 men. 


3 Stabilized peacetime army. 4 Fixed by 1947 peace 


Selective Service Classifications 


I-A: Available for immediate service. 

I-A-O0: Conscientious objector available 
for non-combatant) military service. 

I-C: Members of the armed forces, Coast 
Guard, Coast and/Geodetic Survey or Pub- 
lic Health Service or certain registrants 
separated therefrom. 

I-D: Members of reserve components or 
student taking/military training. 

II-A: pesisprant deferred because of ci- 
vilian occupation (except agriculture). 

JI-C: Deférred because of agricultural 


occupation. 
T-A;, ee with dependents. 


IV-A: Registrant who has completed 
service; sole surviving son of parents 
whose other child or children died in 
World War II. 

IV-B: Officials deferred by law. 

IV-C: Aliens. 

IV-D: Ministers of religion or divinity 
students. 

IV-E: Conscientious objectors opposed 
to combatant and non-combatant training 
and service. 

IV-F: Physically, 
unfit. 

V-A: Registrant over age of liability for 
military service. 


mentally or morally 


U: S. Armed Forces Monthly Pay Rates for Officers 


Source: Department of Defense, Public Information Office. 


Monthly allowances 


for quarters 
Rank 
Army, Air Force and Navy, Coast Guard and Pay Monthly With With no 
way Cade Corps Coast and Geodetic Survey grade pay dependents dependents 
General of the Arm Fleet Admiral 0-8 $963.30 $171.00 $136.80 
General ! Admiral 0-8 963.30 171.00 136.80 
Lieutenant General Vice Admiral 0-8 963.30 171.00 136.80 
Major General Rear Admiral (upper ae : 0-8 963.30 171.00 136.80. 
} Rear Admiral (lower half) an 
all ial ee al 0-7 800.28 171.00 136.80 
Colonel Captain 0-6 592.80 136.80 119.70 
Lieutenant Colonel Commander 0-5 474.24 136.80 102.60 
Major Lieutenant Commander 0-4 400.14 119.70 94.20 
Captain Lieutenant 0-3 326:04 102.60 85.50 
First Lieutenant Lieutenant (junior grade) 0-2 274.18 94.20 77.10 
Second Lieutenant Ensign 0-1 222.30 85.50 68.40 
Chief Warrant Officer (appt. by 
Sec. of Army) Chief Warrant Officer W-4 332.90 119.70 94.20 
Same Same W-3 302.64 102.60 85.50 
Chief Warrant Officer Same W-2 264.82 94.20 77.10 
' Warrant Officer (junior grade) Warrant Officer W-1 219.42 85.50 68.40 


Special Pay for Longevity 
(Amounts listed below are monthly increases in the basic pay for longevity of service) 


and 30 years. 
$29.64 after 


14 and 16 years; 
22 and 26 years. 
10, 12, 14 and 16 


$29.64 after 18, 22 and 26 


O-8 —#$29.64 after 30 years. 
O-7 —$29.64 after 26 
O-6 —$14.82 after 16 years; 
18, 22, 26 and 380 years. 
O-5 —$14.82 after 12, 
$29.64 after 18, 
O-4 —$14.82 after 8, 
years; 
years. 
O-3 —$14.82 after 4, 


Gy 87 20, 12), 140 16; 


18 and 22 years. 


O-2 —$14.82 after 2, 
14 years. 


* For figuring increases use $264.82 for original basle pay. 


4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 


O-1 —$14.82 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. 

W-4 —$15.14 after 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 
22, 26 and 30 years. 

W-3 —$7.57 after 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 
16 years; $15.14 after 18, 22, 26 and 
30 years. 

W-2*—$7.57 after 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 
years; $15.14 after 18, 22, 26 and 
30 years. 

W-1{—$7.57 after 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 
years; $15.14 after 18, 22 and 26 
years. 


+ For figuring increases use $219.42 for original basic pay. 


Insignia and Ranks of the Armed Forces 


Army, Air Force and Marines 


Navy and Coast Guard 


Insignia Rank Insignia Rank Stripes? 
Five stars General of the Army, Five stars Fleet Admiral 1—4—0 
Air Force Four stars Admiral 1—3—0 
Four stars General Three stars Vice Admiral 1—2—0 
Three stars Lieutenant General Two stars Rear Admiral 1—I1—0 
Two stars Major General One star Commodore 1-—0—02 
One star Brigadier General Silver eagle Captain 0o—4—0 
Silver eagle Colonel Silver maple leaf Commander 0—3—0 
Silver maple leaf Lieutenant Colonel Gold maple leaf Lt. Commander 0—2—1 
Gold maple leaf Major Two silver bars Lieutenant 0—2—0 
Two silver bars Captain One silver bar Lieutenant (jg) 0—1—1 
One silver bar First Lieutenant One gold bar Ensign 0—1—0 
One gold bar Second Lieutenant Warrant specialty Commissioned 
Gold bar with rounded ends, Chief Warrant Officer Com- in silver Warrant Officer 0—1—03 
brown-enamel top, longi- missioned Warrant Officer]} Warrant specialty Warrant Officer o—0—12 
tudinal center of gold (%’” (Marines) in gold 


wide x 1’” long) 

Same as Chief Warrant Officer 
but with latitudinal center 
of gold 


Warrant Officer (jg) 


1Of gold embroidery. First figure is number of 2-in. 
stripes; second is number of 44-in, stripes; third is num- 
ber of 4-In. stripes. 2 Wartime only. % Broken at 2-in, 
interv als with 44 in. of blue. 


LLL LLL LLL LLC LT 


¢ 


VEO 
Department of Defense, Public 
: " Pay _| M 
Army rank Air Force rank Marine rank Navy rank bane Seay 
Master Sergeant Master Sergeant Master Sergeant Chief Petty Officer E-7 $206.39 

Sergeant Ist Class Technical Sergeant Technical Sergeant Petty Officer Ist Class E-6 175.81 — 
Sergeant Staff Sergeant Staff Sergeant Petty Officer 2nd Class E-5 145.24 
Corporal Airman 1st Class Sergeant Petty Officer 3rd Class E-4 122 30a 
Private Ist Class Airman 2nd Class Marine Corporal Navy Seaman E-3 99.37 
Private of the Army Airman 3rd Class Pvt. Ist Class Marine Seaman Apprentice E-2 85.80 
Army Recruit* Airman, Basic* Private* : Seaman Recruit* E-1 ~ 83.20 
Army Recruit? Airman, Basic? Privatet Seaman Recruitt E-1 78.00 


ee ee ee ee 


r 


* With over 4 months’ service. + With less than 4 months’ service. 


BASIC MONTHLY ALLOWANCE FOR QUARTERS: No dependents, $51.30 for all pay gr : ibe 
$51.30 for pay grades E-1 through E-3, $77.10 for pay grades E-4 ‘aie E-7 Tey To aae ait tom aaa 


over 2 dependents, $96.90 for all pay grades. 


Special Pay for Longevity 
(Amounts listed below are monthly increases in the basic pay for longevity of service) 


E-7T—$7.64 after 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 
years; $15.28 after 18, 22 and 26 
years. 

H-6—$7.64 after 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 

. years; $15.28 after 18 and 22 years. 

E-5— $7.64 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 

16 years; $15.28 after 18 and 22 years. 


E-4—$7.64 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and _ 


16 years; $15.28 after 18 years. 
E-3— $7.64 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. 
EH-2—$7.64 after 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
E-1—$7.64 after 2 and 4 years. 


Special Pay 
Members of the uniformed services are 
entitled to receive special pay for the per- 
formance of certain duties required by 
competent orders. 


Member of Aircraft or Submarine Crew 


Pay Monthly Pay’ Monthly 
grade rate grade rate 

Q eRe tis ioisheese $150.00 Wee 0s oben nae $100.00 
OS etgrces aes 150.00 Wel east 100.00 
DB irakicinces ss 210.00 Bad a gus tates 75.00 
OSes Secs 180.00 EeGireeed oe nee 68.00 
(Ue Aa are 150.00 Fea ey cere 60.00 
Dickie ian 120.00 jee. Speeder 53.00 
(Ca: ae ee 110.00 2k pe te 45.00 
(OE Cee Sarae 100.00 iy) Bae ee 38.00 
Wek rite dceis's ace > 100.00 Be es a 30.00 
Means ois « 100.00 


Hazardous Duty 

The monthly rate is $50 for all E pay 
grades and $100 for all W and O pay 
grades. 

Hazardous duty includes: 

1, Frequent and regular participation in 
aerial flights not as a crew member. 

2. Frequent and regular participation in 
glider flights. 

8. Parachute jumping as an essential 
part of military duty. 

4. Demolition of explosives as a primary 
duty, including training for such duty. 

5. Duty at/a submarine escape training 
tank when such duty involves participa- 
tion in training. 

6. Duty Navy Deep Sea Diving School 
or Navy experimental diving unit when 


such duty involves participation in train- 
ing. 
Medical Officers 


The monthly rate is $100 for pay grades 
O-2 through O-8. 


Diving as in Salvage and Repair 
The monthly rate is not less than $5 or 
more than $30, plus $5 for each diving 
hour spent in actual salvage or repair 
operations. This pay applies to pay grades 
E-1 through E-7 only. 


Sea and Foreign Duty 


Pay ? Monthly Pay Monthly 
grade rate grade rate 

BATE ec ctrateie $23.00 lo ie area 7.2 $9.00 

BABE eemtr ee 20.00 B2s Scenes 8.00 

| Sa ooniere 16.00 Eels teas 8.00 

Lay AAS | 13.00 


Korean Combat Pay 

The monthly rate is $45 for all pay 
grades. 

Service in Korea does not necessarily 
entitle a service member to combat pay. 
Generally, to be entitled to combat pay 
during a month, he must have been sub- 
jected to hostile fire for not less than 6 
days during the month while serving with 
2 combat unit of regimental size or 
smaller, or in a vessel or aircraft. How- 
ever, if the member received incentive or 
special pay for aviation, submarine, para- 
chute, medical or dental duty, etc., dur- 
ing a month, he is not entitled to combat 


pay for that month. 


; 2 dependents, $77.10 for all pay grades; 


hy 


«Navy Combatant Vessels 


U.S 


ALLOWANCES FOR SUBSISTENCE 
Officers receive $47.88 per month. En- 


Type 
listed personnel receive allowances for sub- ARSE 15 
; ITIGIS Sects sain 5. or Ue eee rea 
sistence under the following provisions: | ight carriers and carrier escorts........ 15 
(1) when rations in kind are not available, Eettiesipe er a PR TS ae a 
MIISCRS oa coe oe nae ae neo oan wee 
$2.57 per day; (2) when permission to MesS _ectroyers and destroyer escorts........ = 
a ; 0 per day; (3 SUPUISIINGS faa. 23st whee eee see 
z, “sed gM ee ae cal Amphibious craft, mine and patrol ships, 
when assigned to duty under emergency and auxiliaries...........2-22-20200+ 761+ 
conditions where no government messing  Total.........---..----+essseee esses 1,164 
jlable, up to and not to ; f July 1, 1953. + Approximate. 
Booce are availeb = t tn addiden, cise ‘ane 2B commissioned vessels in Mili- 
exceed $3.42 per day. tary Sea Transportation Service. 
Casualties of U. S. Major Wars 
Source: Department of Defense. 
Branch Numbers Battle Other Total Wounds Total 
War of service engaged deaths deaths deaths not mortal | casualties? 
Revolutionary War ANN Y te alae) Usa 4,054 Weak © ee 6,004: |) Seaeme 
1775 to 1783 INGVY Plait cs $42 Se Fr eee 114 0] Sees 
Warines’s]' ys. os..2 CL PE Aes 5 Se taken tees 70.) Ae 
TOA he Segre rs A ADS es ce oe de oP oe 6,188...) < yegeeee 
War of 1812 LN oe eg Bee 1.950 ( Sie ieee 4,000 - | 7eeenee 
1812 to 1815 MAVVGeS tr Gots aes 265 9) So ee we Moca 439° 0 Aone 
MaTINGS Ah’. ~ ae. 8- ABS oS Sa ae es 66 i/o eee 
LL sane re 2,260) Ot ~ x. Santee eee 4,505) (jy "e2eren 
Mexican War ARTY fel Phcastiess 1,721 11,550 13,271 4,102 17,373 
1846 to 1848 NAVVEN ge. cone Lows tee eee 3. | eee 
Narines® *}. 2" se).5.. TL. wt\.4... eee 47° Eee 
Total Fra tera 7234... ee 4,152) eee 
Civil War? ANT Vine “lbp 3 Sherk 110,238 249,290 359,528 280,040 639,568 
186! to 1865 CS Si a oes 2,112 2,411 4,523 1,710 6,233 
MATINOS She 3 Misigem cine 64 312 376 144 520 
ROLE) Ue i ee 112,414 252,013 384,427 281,894 646,321 
Spanish-American War Army 280,564 345 2,565 2,910 1,512 4,422 
1898 Navy 22,875 10 0 10 47 57 
Marines 3,321 6 0 6 21 27 
Total 306,760 361 © 2,565 2,926 aie Batt) 4,506 
World War I Army 4,057,101 50,510 69,446 119,956 193,663 313,619 
1917 to 1918 Navy 473,262 436 7,285 7,721 884 8,605 
Marines 78,827 2,457 787 3,244 7,714 10,958 
Total 4,609,190 53,403 77,815 130,921 202,261 333,182 
World War II Army3 10,420,000 237,049 68,957 306,006 571,822 877,828 
1941 to 1945 Navy 4,424,557 36,488 23,618 60,106 32,754 92,860 
Marines 669,100 19,568 4,089 23,657 55,396 79,053 
Total 15,513,657 293,105 96,664 389,769 659,972 1,049,741 


1 Excludes captured or interned and missing in action who were subsequently returned to military control. 2 Union 
forces only. ‘Totals should probably be somewhat larger as data on disposition of prisoners are far from complete. 
’ Army data include Air Force. NOTE: All data are subject to revision. For wars before World War I, informa- 
tion represents best data from available records. However, due to incomplete records and possible differences in 


usage of terminology, reporting systems, etc., figures should be considered estimates, Leaders (...... ) indicate that 
information is not available. 


t U. S. Casualties in Korea 

As of a preliminary final report on Aug. 19, 1953, according to the Defense Dept., 25,604 
servicemen had been killed in the Korean War; 103,492 had been wounded; 8,529 were missing; 
2,219 were captured and 2,433 previously reported missing or captured had been returned. 


Breakdown of casualties by services: Army, 110,596; Navy, 2,082; Air Force, 1,528; Marine Corps, 
28,071. 


: 


Italy....... eee 3,100,000 135,723 ry] Nat pean tet 144,505 


RAT icant icine tev estias|. . -oceWacs ASL OOS oe tae tte 
REMERON Peco ora ct sais ciseta fl -—.- vv ouview SGOT St cs cents fy Bry eee 
New Zealand................0... 194,000 VETS eoeeneee, cake 17,000 sper 
Retires Rend oo a eas'c ne boss 15,000 2,000 85262": ae aoe 0 
Or GD k, Laoag ASS eee 123,000 5,921,000 1,600,000 fi 
Ct ARK 25 oie sees ee 650,0007 BBO: O00 = hs ee ee : 180,000 
- South Africa, Union of............ 37,962 GOLF vet eae 9,791 470 
OS tn a oe ae ae 6; 116, 0008 to ag 14,012;000 2— =r iaenes 
pipet BIGOT te resis ois scocivs 5,896,000 Bu) hiGi ae taeda ees 369,267 46,079 
maposiavid coos. .ss. > «2 3,741,000 305,000 1,401,000 425,000. fers 


1 Up-to-date figures not available; 2,475 in 1946. 2 Also 20,000 Jews and non-Belgians living in Belgium. % Deaths 


from all causes. 4 Figures cover period July 7, 1937—Sept. 2, 1945, and concern only Chinese regular troops. They 
do not include casualties suffered by guerrillas and local military corps. 5 Includes 261,000 dead of starvation. 6 As 


of Dec. 31, 1946. 7 Against Soviet Russia; 385,847 against Nazi Germany. * Against Soviet Russia; 169,822 against 


Nazi Germany. Figures include all deaths, wounded, and missing. *® Army and Navy figures. 


U. S. Armed Forces Personnel, 1934-52 


Source: U. S. Department of Defense. 


Year Army* Air Force* Navy Marines Coast Guardf Ment Women 
USES Sale sagen TST SBR pice aks 92,312 16,361 9,985 245,299 958. 
MOSS eciice sees: ELA! Be cat dereeeepeaey 95,053 17,260 10,303 249,947 935 
POS th stores says rus fs P66 S24 ie ener 106,292 17,248 9,545 289,311 953 
NOB GAAG henaie sc UC BYE SSE pede os a 113,617 18,223 10,066 309,556 1,017 
TOBE aa ie ae ASA L2G her ce ors 119,088 18,356 9,968 320,472 1,098 
TREN Gta Seas cee TB8;565 tata Gl adad 125,202 19,432 10,064 332,089 1,110 
IG) Sha ey aaa LENA GY py Oy See BR 160,997 28,277 13,621 455,660 1,381 
BOA ree ast orais ase MRAGO S98 te ens eiaveis 284,427 54,359 19,036 1,793,680 6,104 
LS DANES 2 poe OM BIE alte A Maite ge 640,570 142,613 58,998 3,902,112 14,253 
DMRS enya ye iacs idl CALL RAM deta Cea | 1,741,750 308,523 154,976 9,068,994 129,357 
AA rehas cac\ ets islets, 9 F992 8G Bie) eles hed ae 2,981,365 475,604 169,264 11,400,450 218,651 
UC epee ee S2G6 873 al tase os ee 3,380,817 474,680 171,518 12,018,974 274,414 
1946.50.00... list W889 R90 A fake 983,398 155,592 29,736 2,970,688 57,992 
IC) ne aa 989-664 fis ee 486,245 92,222 18,972 1,548,472 19,659 — 
LCL CARS eee 552,239 387,730 405,789 83,609 19,929 1,415,216 14,151 
TOA ik ha occas 653,694 419,347 448,500 86,000 23,326 1,594,481 18,060 
LOO irda ios sre cht's 593,167 411,277 381,538 74,279 23,190 1,438,206 22,055 
U5 I ae 1,552,000 850,000 740,000 204,000 29,000 3,420,000 40,000 
MOOR eh ctea alates 0c 1,653,000 939,000 801,000 237,000 34,000) 8 2|08 0955 & aibina ei aes eremiere 


* Prior to July 26, 1947, when the National Military Establishment was established, the Air Force was part of the 
Army. t+ Not in juding the men in the Coast Guard during peacetime... { From 1942 to and including 1945, the 
Coast Guard wag part of the Navy; in peacetime it is attached to the Treasury Department. § Estimated. 


NOTE: On Jiine 30, 1953, the estimated strength of the Armed Forces was: Army, 1,534,000; Navy, 795,000; 
Air Force, 977,000; Marinos, 249,000; Coast Guard, 35,000. 
/ 
} 
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FIRST CLASS: 


Letters and written and sealed matter: 
8¢ for each oz., except that drop letters 
are subject to 2¢ for each oz, when de- 
posited for local delivery at offices not 


__ having letter-carrier service, provided they 


are not collected or delivered by rural or 
star-route carriers. 


Government postal cards: 
double, 4¢. 


Private mailing or post cards: 2¢. 


Limit of weight when mailed from one 
first-class post office to another: 40 Ib. in 
local, first and second zones, 20 lb. in 
third to eighth zones. 


Limit of weight when mailed to or from 
second-, third- and fourth-class post 
Offices: 70 lb. 


AIR MAIL (LIMIT 8 OZ.): 


6¢ for each oz. or fraction thereof within 
the continental U. S., within any Territory 
or possession of the U. S., or between any 
of the foregoing. This includes air mail to 
or from Alaska, Hawii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands of the U. S., Canton Island, Canal 
Zone, Guam and any other place where 
the U. S. mail service is in operation. 


AIR PARCEL POST (OVER 8 OZ. TO 70 

LB.): 

The zone rates below shall apply to 
mailable matter of any class carried by air. 
Such matter shall not exceed 100 in. in 
length and girth combined, including 
written and other matter of the first class, 
whether sealed or unsealed. Fractions of a 
lb. are charged as a full lb. 


Parcels weighing less than 10 lb. and 
measuring more than 84 in., but not more 
than 100 in. in length and girth combined, 
shall be subject to the 10-lb. rate. 


Air Parcel-Post Zone Rates 


single, 2¢; 


First Addl. 
Zone and (miles) Ib. lbs. 


First, Second & Third (to 300). 60¢  48¢ 
Fourth (800-600) ............ 65¢ 50¢ 
Bite ((GO0—-1,000)) * 2. to..e se 70¢ 56¢ 
mixti) (1;000-1,400) ........%.. 15¢ 64¢ 
Seventh (1,400-1,800) ........ 15¢ 2¢ 
miehthe(over 1,800) .....5-..: 80¢ 80¢ 


The eighth-zone rate shall be charged 
on air parcel post between the U. S. or its 
Territories and possessions and overseas 
A.P.O.’s and Fleet post offices, as well as 
naval vessels and commands afloat ad- 
dressed in care of Fleet post offices at New 
York or San Francisco. 

Air parcels mailed at New York, N. Y., 
and addressed to Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Is. are subject to the seventh-zone rate, 


U. S. Postal Regulations 


Source: U.S. Post Office. 


Informat. 


SECOND CLASS (NO WEIGHT LIMIT): 
Newspapers, magazines and other peri- 
odicals containing notice of second-class 
entry. 
For rates for publications mailed by the 
publishers or registered news agents, con- 
sult local postmaster. 


Transient rate for matter mailed by 
others than the publishers or registered 
news agents: 2¢ for the first 2 oz., 1¢ for 
each additional 2 oz. However, if the 
fourth-class rate is cheaper, it shall apply. 


THIRD CLASS (LIMIT 8 OZ.): 


Merchandise, books, printed matter and 
all other mailable matter not in first or 
second class. 


Regular rate: 2¢ for the first 2 oz., 1¢ 
for each additional oz. Books and catalogs 
of 24 pages or more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 
etc.: 2¢ for the first 2 oz., 1144¢ for each 
additional 2 oz. 


Bulk rate: for $10 per year or frac- 
tion thereof, separately addressed identical 
pieces of third-class matter in quantities 
of not less than 20 lb. or of not less than 
200 pieces are subject to the Ib. rates of 
postage applicable to the entire bulk 
mailed at one time. 


The bulk rate for miscellaneous printed 
matter, etc. is 14¢ for each lb., with a 
minimum charge of 114¢ per piece. For 
books and catalogs of 24 pages or more, 
seeds, etc., the rate is 10¢ for each lb., 
with a minimum charge of 114¢ per piece. 


Pieces of such size or form as to prevent 
ready facing and tying in bundles and re- 
quiring individual distributing through- 
out are subject to a minimum charge of 
3¢ each. 


FOURTH CLASS (PARCEL POST) (OVER 
8 OZ.): 


Merchandise, books, printed matter and 
all other mailable matter not in first or 
second class. 


The zone rates below shall apply to 
fourth-class matter, except catalogs, books, 
library books, publications or records for 
the blind, and certain controlled circula- 
tion publications. 


Limit of size*: 72 in. in length and girth 
combined. 


Limit of weight*: over 8 oz. to 40 Ib. in 
local, first and second zones, over 8 oz. to 
20 lb. in third to eighth zones. 


Note: The following five items have a 
size limit of 100 in. in length and girth 


When mailed from one first-class post office to an- 
other. 


combi & weight Ih 
70 Ib.: (1) parcels sent 
or star routes; (2) parcels sent to or from 
_ second-, third-, and fourth-class post of- 


a " : 7 oe 
limit of over 8 oz. to 
_to or from rural 


fices; (3) parcels containing baby fowl, 
live plants, trees, shrubs, or agricultural 


commodities (not including manufactured 


products thereof); (4) parcels containing 
books; (5) parcels mailed between the 
U. S. and any Army or Fleet post office or 
between the U. S. and any Territory or 
possession of the U. S. 


Fourth-Class Zone Rates 


First Addl. 
Zone and (miles) Ib. Ibs. 

NEMS Se nS os nse Sere 5 $.15 $.0125 
First & Second (to 150)* ... .17 .0240 
ward (150-300): .......6... 17 .0350 
Fourth (300-600) .......... 19 0475 
Betis (600—1,000). ... 6... 550 21 .0675 
Sixth (1,000-1,400) ......... 23 .0925 
Seventh (1,400-1,800) ...... 25 1150 
Highth (over 1,800) ........ 27 1400 


*%In the ist or 2nd zone, where the distance by the 
shortest practicable mail route is 300 mi. or more, the 
Tate shall be the same as for the 3rd zone. 

The zone rates below shall apply to in- 
Gividually addressed catalogs and similar 
printed advertising matter in bound form 
weighing more than 8 oz. but not exceed- 
ing 10 lb. 


Catalog Zone Rates 


First Addl. 

Zone and (miles) Ib. Ibs. 
TUGSEEN Eck eee $.10 $.0150 
First & Second (to 150)* ... .11 .0250 
ainiras (150-300) oe se se. 12 .0300 
Fourth (300-600) .......... 3 .0400 
Biteh= (600-1000). 22. es 15 .0550 
Sixth (1,000—-1,400) ......... 16 .0700 
Seventh (1,400-1,800) ...... aa kg .0900 
Highth (over 1,800) ........ ea .1100 


*In the lst or 2nd zone, where the distance by the 
shortest practicable mail route is 300 mi. or more, the 
Tate shall be the same as for the 3rd zone. 


BOOKS (LIMIT 70 LB.): 

Books (containing no advertising matter 
other than incidental announcements of 
books) for all zones: 8¢ first lb., 4¢ each 
additional Ib. 


LIBRARY BOOKS (LIMIT 70 LB.): 

Books sent by authorized libraries to 
readers and when returned by such read- 
ers, for delivery within the first three 
zones or the state in which mailed: 4¢ first 
lb., 1¢ each additional Ib. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY AND SPECIAL HAN- 

DLING: 

The prepayment of the special-delivery 
fee entitles mail to the most expeditious 
handling and transportation possible, and 
also entitles it to special delivery at the 
office of address. 


Prepayment of the special-handling fee 


entities fourth-class matter to the most 
expeditious handling, transportation and 
delivery possible, but not special delivery — 
at the office of address. Sige 


Special Delivery and Special Handling 


Special Special 
delivery handling. 
First 2nd, 3rd, | (4th class 


Weight class 4th class only) 
Ups tos? hs ae 20¢ 35¢ | 15¢ 
25t0 10-1 bie ee 35¢ 45¢ | 20¢ 
0 hig) ae UO rper Bo pet ey ter 50¢ 60¢ | 25¢ 


ae need 1 Poe mee eee 6 AU seine) 
MONEY ORDERS: 


Money orders for amounts from 1¢ to 
$100 are issued upon written application 
made by the remitter or his agent showing 
the amount of the order and the names 
and complete addresses of the payee and 
remitter. Fees are as follows: 


Amount of order Fee 
$. 01: to. 3 -5,00- skies aeeeee 10¢ 
5.01 to 10,00 —-5.. Gis. s igen eee ae 15¢ 
10:01 -t0:>< 50.00" Sisal Sp tere 25¢ 
50.01-to:: 100:00" FS e aieec a eee 35¢ 


REGISTERED MAIL: 

Fees for domestic registered mail (first-, 
second- and third-class matter, and sealed 
fourth-class matter on which postage at 
the first-class rate has been paid): 


Indemnity limit Wee 
Noe indemnity **~u...2 17 ssa eee $ .30 
$ FOE COB 2B OO ie Neraital os a taslenat eapeaenerets 40 

5.01 to 26:00 © et 4h .55 

25.01 to BO.00 4... t5essraite tat esteem .65 

50.01 to TEOO': 52. cca sceecstecaticee iene 15 

75.01 to 100.002 5 sli vaitaneesas seen eden 85 

100/01: to: - 200,00" 9. oats sree cee ence 95 

200.01 to 300.00) 26.0: ivieta, srecerteensennereae 1.05 

300,01 to 4.00, 00% 1 oukieoiatecetereeemrrane 1.15 

4£00.01;,40°— :500-00 25 fu srcncetyeters sees 1.25 

500.01. to 13} 0,0)8 0/0 Meanie eer rors ncrpi ita. 1.35 

600.01 to 700.00! 0s arginine peers 1.45 

700.0% 404 11 800.00) 0 reine anaes 1.55 

800°01;, GO 900.00 = pee tee erseecees tema eis 1.65 

900.01. to: 1000:00-) 02-2. fam ia ee ees 1.75 


ea et a ne 

* The minimum registration fee does not provide for 
indemnification in the event of loss, rifling or damage, 
and is applicable only to matter having no intrinsic 
value. If indemnification for the cost of duplication of 
matter having no intrinsic value is desired, the sender 
must pay a registration fee in excess of 30c. When the 
declared value exceeds $25, the sender is required to pay 
a registration fee of not less than 55c. 


For registered mail having a declarcd 
value in excess of the maximum indemnity 
covered by the registry fee paid there shall 
be charged additional fees (surcharges) : 


ww declared value exceeds maximum 11 in- 


demnity covered by registry fee pald— Fee 

By Not Over G50 . 0... cee eee 2¢ 
By over $50 but not over $100 ........ 3¢ 
By over $100 but not over $200 ....... 4¢ 
By over $200 but not over $400 ....... 6¢ 
By over $400 but not over $600 ....... T¢ 

_ By over $600 but not over $800 ....... 8¢ 
~ By over $800 but not over $1000 ....... 10¢ 


If the excess of the declared value over 
the maximum indemnity covered by the 
registry fee paid is $1,000 or more, the ad- 
ditional fees for each $1,000 or part of 
$1,000 on articles destined to points within 
the several zones applicable to fourth-class 
matter shall be as follows: 


Zone Fee 


For local delivery or for 


Gelivery within ist zone ............ 12¢ 
For delivery within 2nd zone ......... 14¢ 
For delivery within 3rd zone .......... 16¢ 
For delivery within 4th zone .......... 17¢ 


For delivery within 5th or 6th zones . .18¢ 
For delivery within 7th or 8th zones . .19¢ 


In the case of nonnegotiable securities, 
surcharge is based on known or estimated 
cost of duplication, including the cost of 
an indemnity bond if required. If the cost 
of duplication cannot be determined read- 
ily, it may be stated by the sender as 6% 
of the market value. 


INSURED MAIL: 


Fee for insured mail (savings bonds, 
stubs, etc.) treated as registered mail un- 
der special authorization by the Depart- 
ment: 20¢. 


Fees for domestic insured mail (third- 
and fourth-class matter): 


Indemnity limit Fee 
$ MURMMGEIONREUETYGOQ ares Ges sis c wise see es oe 5¢ 

5.01 to HOOD) a ele Sey IRL ease 10¢ 

PPC UMUC (OOS 5 is sive» oo 0.8 00s a eivinls We 15¢ 

25.01 to PACOst) CL mre met Natclts Tas pik: oheY Grane ote 20¢ 

PPE MCLME LOO OO!) Liss s ale-eisie's Kaw oie ot es 30¢ 
eCMMME OOOO) © bo. cies ce eee a tte a's 35¢ 
C.0.D. MAIL: 

Fees for domestic unregistered C.O.D. 


mail (third- and fourth-class matter and 
sealed domestic mail matter of any class 
bearing postage at the first-class rate): 


Indemnity limit Fee 

$ MEU COMMMENO (OO) bai s,aVehee ols iat oleate $ .30 
5.01 to OOD Se: ood ty Oetker 40 
10.01 to BD OO irra ike te nakcets, a tees -60 
25.01 to HOM Mi iracehchenstios Sonaienokedecira -10 
ROPE eee OOO i, f nc) a anes’ ais ethene enocmahe .80 
POMC OME MLO OLOOL Fs okc.sdscec cue eusvercgele to .90 
RAMU O OOOO sal, eo, sigue ious wiecedeuets itecy 1.00 


Fees for domestic registe: .D, mail 
(sealed domestic mail of aay oe bearing — 
postage at the first-class rate) : 


Amount collectible and indemnity payable Fee 
OT OE TOR 10.00 2 | ae a eee $ .80 

1001.t0: 7 BO00%s. 55). + cen « bors eee 1.10 

5G:01° to: 100:00 ccc cae eee 1.20 


100.01 to 200.00* 


* Limit of collections. 
When indemnity in excess of $200 is de- 


sired, the fees for domestic registered 
C.O.D. mail are: 

Indemnity limit Fee 
$200:01 to’$.300:00 <2. 2.4.... 2.5 $1.50 
300.0L to" 400.00 ....0.0 0. 5 sae 1.60 
400.01 to ~ 500.00. ....5..% cnn 1.70 
600.01 to’ 600.00 <....9. ).2ulceeee 1.80 
600.01 to 100.00». 5 a. os c1e cleats se 1.90 
700.01 to -800.00. .... 5% os see eee 2.00 
800.01 to ~ 1000.00): ......:6..0. 6 20 eee 2.10 
MISCELLANEOUS: 


In registered and insured mail, a receipt 
card will be returned to the sender upon 
request. When a card is requested show- 
ing to whom and when the delivery was 
made, the rate is 7¢ if the request is made 
at the time of mailing, 15¢ if made there- 
after. When a card is requested showing 
to Whom and when the delivery was made 
and the address, the rate is 31¢ and must 
be paid at the time of mailing. 

Fees for effecting delivery of domestic 
registered, insured, and C.O.D. mail to ad- 
dressee only or to addressee or order: 20¢. 

Fee for notifying sender or his repre- 
sentative of inability to deliver a C.O.D. 
article: 5¢. 

A demurrage charge of 5¢ a day is col- 
lected on each C.O.D. article which the 
addressee fails to accept within 15 days 
after the first attempt to deliver or the 
first notice of arrival at the office of ad- 
dress is given. 

Certificates of mailing for ordinary mail 
of any class and additional certificates for 
ordinary, registered, insured and C.O.D. 
mail: 1¢ for each article described thereon. 

The sending of registered or insured mail 
to Army and Navy personnel overseas ‘is 
restricted. Consult postmaster for details. 
C.O.D. mail cannot be sent to Navy person- 


nel on board ships or at overseas shore 
stations. 


FOREIGN REGULAR MAIL: 


South and Central America (except Eu- 
ropean possessions), Canada, Cuba, Domin- 
ican Republic, Haiti, Andorra, Spain and 
Philippines: letters, 8¢ an oz. or fraction 
thereof; post cards, 2¢ single, 4¢ reply-paid. 

Other countries: letters, 5¢ first oz., 
38¢ each additional oz. or fraction thereof; 
post cards, 3¢ single, 6¢ reply-paid. 


, " 
ni 1 
‘5 a 


f en enVblopd sud ‘seeded, are‘ ac. yee } ; % 
ES RE A PERRY ee ry - . Letters and lette St 4 
e for dispatch by air mail atauni- for rates. t ea ie See table 3 


Air-Mail Rates from U. S. to Various Countries 


Air parcel post 
Air | Initial Addl. Limit, Air | Initial Addl, Limit, - 
| _ Country mail! | unit? weight? —_ Ibs, Country mail! | unit? weight* Ibs. 
. ey be oe “. . 
POAWbanias.<...<:...<. $.15 Ss bec Indonesia....... f . 
Algevin............-. Ee Pa a ea an S| oe 
Vo -10 $1.51 $ .76 44 leads os oe. intends .25 1.47 2 Ae 
Penustralla:... 2.0... . 25 1.62 1.27 ll lrelandsiss cates sus 15 97 37 i 
RAMS ines ive « 15 1.05 49 22 ASTODL: oc stts tae sek .25 1.42 67 B2 aes 
Bahamas RS os 5 10 83 14 22 lial ea 15 1.08 50 ° 44 
BECIUM, 2.2.00... 15 98 43 44 BBINAICR, Se ses 2s 10 oere Hat’ pe 
_ Bermudas.........., 10 76 RE 22 qapan st races 25 1.27 91 22 
i 10 1.08 AO 44 Jordatis treaties 25 eS ie 
EEG STR eae 10 1.48 64 444 Korea, Rep. of..... 25 1.37 1.01 vA 
_ British Guiana....... 10 1.07 39 22 Lebanon. isek si set 25 M22, 64 44is 
British Honduras. .... 10 80 .20 22 Liberia 2 as hisce a 25 86 -56 22 
Bulgaria............. 15 etn is ee 4h Moxictaihe vert 065 64 18 44 
OT es eae 25 hn ey, 2% Morocco......:.... ob) [cod-19% 5AM AA 
Canada’. ®........... .06 GE eee ¥ Netherlands.......} .15 89 AA 4h 
Bee COVION sn. cs-~.----< 20 175 1.00 22 New Zealand....... sath 1.82 Ly 22 
BPG GS ociatr.s c0c0 s\n « -10 1.31 56 22 Nicaragua......... 10 80 .29 44 
MMA Soo; oloa-sic.4 s.s-«- 25 1.438 1.088 228 NOUWAY 207 eco ewan 15 1.02 47 4a 
BeeICOMOMDId.....5.-.-... 10 1.21 40 44 PSWStAN es cg sceen seb 1.63 84 22 
Costa Rica........... 10 SID ge eed 44 Panama...:.....7.]. .10 91 1,21 MM 
OUD G al Sea .08 (Q) (@) 22 Paraguay.......... -10 ce rte apes 
Czechosiovakia....... 15 88 48 44 Peruzac. cise e. ee, 10 1.23 37 44ir 
PRU c sce... 15 97 47 44 Philippines........ 25 1.81 1.26 44re 
Dominican Republic ..] .10 .86 Rad 44 Polanids one Soe 15 1.06 a2 44 
RGUAUGH esc: i ..s ss. 10 1.24 33 44 Portu@alis snes wan 15 Pak! AA 1]16 
0 Oa 15 1.35 64 22 Rumania.......... 15 ofa sade re 
El salvadorses.... 5... .10 1.02 .26 44 Saudi Arabia.......]  .25 1.561 77 2211 
UEUBIODLAy sts scl kos 0% se Sach bate “ Spaittin. nace aioe 15 1.21 A5 ll 
BiMlanidisc are soe hace 15 88 PSP 44 Surinam.5 40.042: -5 .10 92 AL 44 
BY ANGRia Meir ass’ ssiass 15 1.22 44 44 Swedeits5.,ccssren 15 85 49 44 
French Guiana....... -10 79 44 11 Switzerland....,,.. 215 92 AG 44 
‘Germany............ A 95 A5 22 Sytla shee ei vcd. 25 1,22 64 Aqua 
GIS OCE iso tmce eile oc 15 1.07 57 22 Thailands, 523 vase. .25 2.29 1.50 22 
Guatemala........... 10 1.01 .25 44 TUGKOY a c,5 os bial 15 1.15 57 4a 
[EL d: 0 Sh eae a 10 72 21 44 U. of S. Africa..... .25 1.31 94 11 
Honduras, Rep. of....| .10 78 .28 4gio WeShsitten frases 15 1.66 63 22 
Hong Kong.......... 25 1.74 1.39 22 United Kingdom....| 15 1.00 AL 22 
Hungary...,......... 15 Ake Panta = NTE CTCN Pare aoe perch: 10 1.26 76 44 
ihe] EY Dee ee 15 89 33 44 Venezuela......... 10 1.27 36 44 
WTEIBetas Saclay cs ac 125 1.70 96 22 Yugoslavia......... 15 87 52 44 


1 or letters and letter packages Unless otherwise indicated, rate shown is per each }4 02., and welght is limited 
to 4 lb., 6 oz. For rates for commercial papers, printed matter, samples of merchandise, small packages, 8-oz. mer- 
chandise packages, combination packages and articles grouped together, consult local postmaster. 2 Rate for 4 02. 
or fraction thereof. % Rate for each additional 4 oz, cr fraction thereof. 4 Parcels for Brazil exceedin 22 Ib. ac 
cepted for following offices only: Belem (Para), Belo Horizonte, Florianopolis; Fortaleza, Manaus, Pelotas, Porto 
Alegre, Recife (Pernambuco), Riv de Janeiro, Rio Grande (Rio Grande do Sul), Salvador (Bahia), Santos and $20 
Paulo. * Per oz.; post cards each 4¢. & Articles Mmited to 60 lb. in- weight. 7? Registered and ordinary articles In 
regular rails for Island of Formosa (Taiwan) will be accepted for air transmission to destination. Ordinary (unregls- 
tered) articles for all other destinations in China, including Manchuria and Mongolia, prepaid at air-mail rate will 
be accepted for transmission by alr to Hong Kong and onward transmission by surface means. 8 Air parcel post for 
China is temporarily suspended: available only to Formosa (Taiwan). 9 Service to Cuba is limited to parcels weighin 
over § oz. and up to 22 lb. Cost for initial weight unit, which is over 8 0z, and up to 12 oz., is $1.10 Each additional 
4 oz. or fraction is 15¢. Packazes weighing 8 oz. or less must not have customs declarations or parcel post stickers 
attached. 1 Parcels for Honduras exceeding 22 Ib. accepted for following offices only: Amapala, Comayagua, La 
Celba, Olanchito, Progreso, Puerto Castilla, Puerto Cortez, San Pedro Sula Tegucigalpa and Tela. 4 Air parcels for 
Saudi Arabia limited to the following places only: Al Gaba, Al Lith, Al Wejh, Daba, Dammam, Dhahran, Hassa, 
Jiddah, Jizam, Katif, Khobar, Mecca, Medina, Quniidha, Rabigh, Rastanurra, Riyadh, Umm Le} and Yenbo. 
Limit to Chahba and Salkhad is 11 1b.; limit to Ta-Abiad and Yabroud 1s 22 1b. 18 Parcels for Lebanon exceeding 
11 Ib, not accepted for following offices: Aln-Zhalta, Baino, Falougha, Hammans, Koubayat, Maaser-el-Chouf, 
Ras-Bealbeck and Souk-el-Gharb, 4 French zone only. Parcels for cities of Baguio, Caloocan, Cebu, Davao, 
Tlollo, Mandaluyong, Manila, Zamboanga and municipality of Tacloban In Province of Leyte mg, welgh up to 44 lb. 
For weight of parcels destined to other places, consult local postmaster. 1 Limit to Lisbon is 2 1b. 1 Parcels ex- 
ceeding 22 Ib. accepted for Arequipa, Chiclayo, Lima, Talara, Paita and Trujillo omy. NOTE: For rates to coun- 
tries not shown in this table, consult !ocal postmaster. Leaders (....) indicate that thore is no air-parcel-post service 


to the country, 


i 


BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
._ was born February 22, 1732 (February 11, 
1731/2, old style) in Westmoreland County, 
Verginia. He early trained as a sur- 
\ veyor; but in 1752 he was appointed adju- 
tant in the Virginia militia, and for the 
next three years he took an active part in 
the wars against the French and Indians, 
serving as General Braddock’s aide in the 
disastrous campaign against Fort Du- 
quesne. In 1759 he resigned from the 
militia, married Martha Dandridge Custis, 
a widow, and settled down as a gentleman 
farmer at Mount Vernon. 


As a militiaman, he had been exposed 
to the arrogance of the British officers, and 
his experience as a planter with British 
‘commercial restrictions increased his anti- 
British sentiment. He opposed the Stamp 
Act of 1765 and after 1770 became increas- 
ingly prominent in organizing resistance. 
A delegate to the Continental Congress, 
Washington was selected as commander in 
chief of the Continental Army and took 
command at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
July 3, 1775. 


Inadequately supported and sometimes 
covertly sabotaged by the Congress, in 
charge of troops who were inexperienced, 
badly equipped and impatient of discipline, 
Washington conducted the war on the pol- 
icy of avoiding major engagements with 
the British and wearing them down by har- 
assing tactics. His able generalship, along 
with the French alliance and the growing 
weariness within Britain, brought the war 
to a conclusion with the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown on October 19, 
1781. 


The chaotic years under the Articles of 
Confederation led Washington to return 
to public life in the hope of promoting the 
formation of a strong central government. 
He presided over the Constitutional Con- 
vention and yielded to the universal de- 
mand that he serve as first President. In 
Office, he sought to unite the nation in the 
service of establishing the authority of new 
government at home and abroad. Greatly 
distressed by the emergence of the Hamil- 
ton-Jefferson rivalry, he worked to main- 
tain neutrality but actually sympathized 
more with Hamilton. Following his unani- 
mous re-election in 1792, his second term 
was dominated by the Federalists. His 
Farewell Address rebuked party spirit and 
warned against foreign entanglements. 


He died at Mt. Vernon on December 14, 
1799. Tall, dignified and impressive, Wash- 
ington gave a public impression of auster- 
ity, though he was capable of gaiety in 
private. His life was characterized by a 


strict sense of duty to his people. The 
standard biographies are by Fitzpatrick, 
Ford, Hughes and Stephenson. 


JOHN ADAMS 
was born on October 30 (October 19, old 
style), 1735, at Braintree (now Quincy), 
Massachusetts. A Harvard graduate, he 
considered teaching and the ministry but 
finally turned to law and was admitted to 
the bar in 1758. He opposed the Stamp Act, 
served as lawyer for patriots indicted by 
the British and, by the time of the Con- 
tinental Congresses, was in the vanguard 
of the movement for independence. In 1778 
he went to France as commissioner. Sub- 
sequently he helped negotiate the peace 
treaty with Britain, and in 1785 became 
the U. S. envoy to London. Resigning in 
1788, he was elected Vice President under 
Washington, and was re-elected in 1792. 


Though a Federalist, Adams did not get 
along with Hamilton who sought to pre- 
vent his election to the presidency in 1796, 
and thereafter intrigued against his ad- 
ministration‘ Adams was chosen with 71 
electoral votes to 68 for his closest com- 
petitor, Thomas Jefferson, who became 
Vice President. In 1798 Adams’ independ- 
ent policy averted a war with France but 
completed the break with Hamilton and 
the right-wing Federalists while, at the 
same time, the enactment of the Alien 
and Sedition Acts, directed against foreign- 
ers and against critics of the government, 
exasperated the Jeffersonian opposition. 
The split between Adams and Hamilton 
elected Jefferson in 1800. Adams retired to 
his home in Quincy, Massachusetts. He 
later corresponded with Jefferson and they 
died on the same day, July 4, 1826. 


Stout, somewhat vain and _ irascible, 
Adams was honest, fearless and essentially 
fair-minded. His Defence of the Consti- 
tutions of Government of the United States 
(1787) contains original and striking if 
conservative political ideas. He married 
Abigail Smith in 1764, and their life to- 
gether was long and happy. The standard 
biographies are by Morse and Chinard. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
was born on April 13 (April 2, old style), 
1743, at Shadwell in Goochland (now Albe- 
marle) County, Virginia. A William and 
Mary graduate, he studied law but from 
the start showed an interest in science 
and philosophy. His literary skill and poli- 
tical clarity brought him to the forefront 


iq Yost 


of the revolutionary movement in Virginia. 
As delegate to the Continental Congress, 
he drafted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. In 1776 he entered the Virginia House 
of Delegates and initiated a comprehensive 
reform program for the abolition of feudal 
survivals in land tenure and the separation 
of church and state. 


In 1779 he became governor, but consti- 
tutional limitations on his power com- 
bined with his own lack of executive 
energy caused an unsatisfactory adminis- 
tration, culminating in Jefferson’s virtual 
abdication when the British invaded Vir- 
ginia in 1781. He now retired to his beauti- 
ful home at Monticello, to his wife, Martha 
Wayles Skelton, whom he had married in 
1772 and who died in 1782, and to his 
children. 

Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia (1784-85) 
illustrate his many-faceted interests, his 
limitless intellectual curiosity, his deep 
faith in agrarian democracy. Sent to Con- 
gress in 1783, he helped lay down the 
decimal system and drafted basic reports 
on the organization of the western lands. 
In 1785 he wes appointed minister to 
France, where the Anglo-Saxon liberalism 
he had drawn from Locke was stimulated 
by contact with the thought which would 
soon ferment in the French Revolution. 
In 1789 Washington appointed him Secre- 
tary of State. While favoring the Consti- 
tution and a strengthened central govern- 
ment, Jefferson came to believe that Ham- 
ilton contemplated the establishment of a 
monarchy. Growing differences resulted in 
Jefferson’s resignation on Dec. 31, 1793. 

Elected Vice President in 1796, Jefferson 
continued to serve as spiritual leader of 
the opposition to Federalism, particularly 
to the repressive Alien and Sedition Acts. 
He was elected President in 1801 by the 
House of Representatives as a result of 
Hamilton’s decision to throw the Federalist 
votes to him rather than to Aaron Burr, 
who had tied him in electoral votes. The 
purchase of Louisiana from France in 1803, 
though in violation of his earlier consti- 
tutional scruples, was the most notable act 
of his administration. Re-elected in 1804 
with 162 electoral votes to 14 for the Fed- 
eralist Charles C. Pinckney, Jefferson tried 
desperately during his second term to keep 
the United States out of the Napoleonic 
Wars in Europe, employing to this end the 
unpopular embargo policy. 

After his retirement to Monticello in 
1809, he developed his interest in educa- 
tion, founding the University of Virginia 
and watching its development with never- 
flagging interest. He died at Monticello on 
July 4, 1826. Tall, loose-jointed, a poor 
speaker, Jefferson had an enormous variety 
of interests and skills, ranging from edu- 
cation and science to architecture and 
music. Economically his conception of de- 
mocracy presupposed an essentially rural 


community of small freeholds; but his — 


deep and abiding faith in the common 
man provides inspiration for future gen- 


erations. The standard biographies are by — 


Chinard, Bowers, 
Malone. 


Kimball, Randall and 


JAMES MADISON | 


was born in Port Conway, Virginia, on © 


March 16, 1751 (March 5, 1750/1, old 
style). A Princeton graduate, he joined 
the struggle for independence on his re- 
turn to Virginia in 1771. In the seventies 
and eighties he was active both in state 
politics, where he championed the Jeffer- 
son reform program, and in the Continen- 
tal Congress. He was influential in the 
Constitutional Convention as leader of the 
group favoring a strong central govern- 
ment and as recorder of the debates; and 
he subsequently wrote, in collaboration 
with Alexander Hamilton and John Jay, 
the Federalist papers to aid the campaign 
for the adoption of the Constitution. 

In the new Congress, Madison soon 
emerged as the leader in the House of the 
men who opposed Hamilton’s financial pro- 


gram and his pro-British leanings in for-_ 


eign policy. Retiring from Congress in 1797, 
he continued active in Virginia and drafted 
the Virginia Resolution protesting the 
Alien and Sedition Acts. His intimacy with 
Jefferson made him natural choice for 
Secretary of State in 1801. 

In 1809 Madison succeeded Jefferson as 
President, with 122 electoral votes to 47 
for the Federalist, C. C. Pinckney, and 6 
scattering. His attractive wife, Dolly Payne 
Todd, whom he married in 1794, brought a 
new social sparkle to the executive man- 
sion. In the meantime, increasing tension 
with Britain culminated in the War of 
1812—a war for which the United States 
Was unprepared, and for which Madison 
lacked the executive talent to clear out 
incompetence and mobilize the nation’s 
energies. Madison was re-elected in 1812, 
with 128 electoral votes to 89 for the Fed- 
eralist, De Witt Clinton. In 1814 the British 
actually captured Washington and forced 
Madison to flee to Virginia. 

In his domestic program, Madison ca- 
pitulated to the Hamiltonian policies that 
he had resisted twenty years before, sign- 
ing bills to establish a United States Bank 
and a higher tariff. Following his presi- 
dency, he remained in retirement in Vir- 
ginia until his death on June 28, 1836. 
Small, wrinkled, unimpressive, Madison 
had an acute political intelligence but 
lacked executive force. The standard lives 
are by Hunt, Brant and Rives. 


JAMES MONROE 
was born on April 28, 1758, in Westmore- 
land County, Virginia. A William and Mary 
graduate, he served in the army during 


the first years of the Revolution and was 

- wounded at Trenton. He then entered Vir- 

- ginia politics and later national politics 
under the sponsorship of Jefferson. In 1786 
the married Eliza Kortright. ss 


Fearing centralization, Monroe .opposed 
- the adoption of the Constitution and, as 
senator from Virginia, was highly critical 
of the Hamiltonian program. In 1794 he 
- Was appointed minister to France where 
his ardent sympathies with the Revolution 

exceeded the wishes of the State Depart- 
ment. A troubled diplomatic career ended 

with his recall in 1796. From 1799 to 1802 
he was governor of Virginia. In-1803 Jef- 
- ferson sent him to France to help negotiate 
_ the Louisiana Purchase and for the next 
’ few years he was active in various conti- 
- nental negotiations. 


In 1808 Monroe flirted with the radical 
wing of the Republican party, which op- 
posed Madison’s candidacy; but the presi- 
dential boom came to naught and, after a 
brief term as governor of Virginia in 1811, 
Monroe accepted Madison’s offer of: the 

State Department. During the war he 
vainly sought a field command and served 
as Secretary of War from Sept., 1814, to 
Mar., 1815. 


Elected President in 1816 with 183 elec- 
toral votes to 34 for the Federalist Rufus 
King, and re-elected without opposition 
in 1820, Monroe, the last of the Virginia 
dynasty, pursued the course of systematic 
tranquilization which won for his terms 
the name “the era of good feeling.’ He 
continued Madison’s surrender to the Ham- 
iltonian domestic program, signed the Mis- 
souri Compromise, acquired Florida and, 
with the able assistance of his Secretary 
of State, John Quincy Adams, promulgated 
the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, declaring 
against foreign colonization or interven- 
tion in the Americas. He died in New York 
City on July 4, 1831. 


A sound man of medium abilities, Mon- 
roe possessed qualities of judgment rather 
than of leadership. The standard biogra- 
phies are by Morgan, Gilman and Styron. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
was born on July 11, 1767, at Braintree 
(now Quincy), Massachusetts, the son of 
John Adams. He spent his early years in 
Europe with his father, graduated from 
Harvard and entered law practice. His anti- 
Jeffersonian newspaper articles won him 
political attention. In 1794 he became 
minister to the Netherlands, the first of 
several diplomatic posts which occupied 
him until his return to Boston in 1801. In 
1797 he married Louisa Catherine Johnson. 


In 1803 he was elected to the Senate, 
nominally as a Federalist, but his repeated 
displays of independence on such issues as 
the Louisiana Purchase and the embargo 
caused his party to compel his resignation 


rewarded him for his support of Jefferson 


by appointing him minister to St. Peters- - 


burg. He helped negotiate the Treaty of 
Ghent in 1814 and in 1815 became minis- 
ter to London. In 1817 Monroe appointed 
him Secretary of State where he served 
with great distinction, gaining Florida 
from Spain without hostilities and playing 
an equal part with Monroe in formulating 
the Monroe Doctrine. 


When no presidential candidate received 
a@ majority of electoral votes in 1824, 
Adams, with the support of Henry Clay, 


was elected by the House in 1825 over An- 


drew Jackson who had the original plural- 
ity. Adams had ambitious plans of govern- 
ment activity to foster internal improve- 
ments and promote the arts and sciences; 
but congressional obstructionism combined 
with his own unwillingness or inability to 


play the role of a politician meant that - 


little was accomplished. Retiring to Quincy 
after his defeat in 1828, he was elected to 
the House of Representatives in 1831 
where, though nominally a Whig, he pur- 
sued as ever an independent course. He led 


the fight to force Congress to receive anti- © 


slavery petitions and fathered the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


Stricken on the floor of the House, he 
died on February 23, 1848. ‘Tactless, 
brusque, conscientious, a rough and savage 
debater, Adams spared neither himself nor 
his enemies. His long and detailed Diary 
gives a unique picture of the personalities 


and politics of the times. The standard - 


biographies are by Morse and Clark. 
ANDREW JACKSON 


was born on March 15, 1767, in what is 
now generally agreed to be Waxhaw, South 
Carolina. After a turbulent boyhood as an 
orphan and a British prisoner, he moved 
west to Tennessee where he soon qualified 
for law practice but found time for such 
frontier pleasures as horse racing, cock- 
fighting and dueling. His marriage to 
Rachel Donelson Robards in 1791 was com- 
plicated by subsequent legal uncertainties 
about the status of her divorce. During 
the seventeen-nineties Jackson served in 
the Tennessee constitutional convention, 
the federal House of Representatives, the 
federal Senate and the Tennessee supreme 
court. 


After some years as a country gentleman, 
living at the Hermitage near Nashville, 
Jackson in 1812 was given command of 
Tennessee troops sent against the Creeks. 
He defeated the Indians at Horseshoe Bend 
in 1814; subsequently he became a major 
general and won the Battle of New Or- 
leans over veteran British troops though 
after the treaty of peace had been signed 
at Ghent. In 1818 General Jackson invaded 
Florida, captured Pensacola and hanged 
two Englishmen named Arbuthndt' and 


and ostracize him socially. In i809 Madison ~ 


Ambrister, creating an international inci- 
dent. A presidential boom began for him 
in 1821 and in its service he returned to 
the Senate (1823-25). Though he won a 
plurality of electoral votes in 1824, he lost 
in the House when Clay threw his strength 
to Adams; he won easily in 1828 by an 
electoral vote of 178 to 83. 


As President, Jackson greatly expanded 
the power and prestige of the presidential 
Office and carried through an unexampled 
program of domestic reform, vetoing the 
bill to extend the United States Bank, 
moving toward a hard-money currency pol- 
icy and checking the program of federal 
internal improvements. He also vindicated 
federal authority against South Carolina 
with its doctrine of nullification and 
against France on the question of debts. 
The support given his policies by the work- 
ingmen of the East as well as by the farm- 
ers of the East, West and South resulted 
in his triumphant re-election in 1832 over 
Clay by an electoral vote of 219 to 49, with 
18 scattering and 2 not cast. 


After watching the inauguration of his 
hand-picked successor, Martin Van Buren, 
Jackson retired to the Hermitage where 
he maintained a lively interest in national 
affairs until his death on June 8, 1845. A 
tall, dignified man with a drawn and 
wrinkled face, Jackson has been endowed 
by partisan historians with a violence and 
irascibility he appears not to have pos- 
sessed. His great contribution was to ad- 
just the presidential office and the demo- 
cratic doctrines of Jefferson to the new 
situation created by the Industrial Revo- 
lution. The standard biographies are by 
James, Bassett and Parton. 


MARTIN VAN BUREN 


was born on December 5, 1782, at Kinder- 
hook, New York. After graduating from the 
village school, he became a law clerk, en- 
tered practice in 1803 and soon became 
active in state politics as state senator 
and attorney general. In 1821 he was 
elected to the United States Senate. He 
threw the support of his efficient political 
organization, known as the Albany Re- 
gency, to William H. Crawford in 1824 and 
to Jackson in 1828. After leading the op- 
position to Adams’ administration in the 
Senate, he served briefly as governor of 
New York and resigned to become Jack- 
son’s Secretary of State. He soon became 
on close personal terms with Jackson 
and played an important part in turn- 
ing the Jacksonian program from the 
lines intended by his original Western 
backers. 

In 1832 Van Buren became Vice Presi- 
dent; in 1836, President, with an electoral 
yote of 170 against 124 scattered among 
four opponents. The Panic of 1837 over- 
shadowed,,his term. He attributed it to 


the overexpansion of the credit and favored 
the establishment of an independent treas- 
ury as repository for the federal funds. In 
1840 he established a ten-hour day on 


public works. Defeated by Harrison in 
1840, he was the leading contender for 
the Democratic nomination in 1844 until 
he publicly opposed immediate annexa- 
tion of Texas and was subsequently beaten 
by the Southern delegations at the Balti- 
more convention. This incident increased 
his growing misgivings about the slave 
power. 


After working behind the scenes among 
the antislavery Democrats, Van Buren 
joined in the movement which led to the 
Free-Soil party and became its candidate 
for President in 1848. He subsequently re- 
turned to the Democratic party while con- 
tinuing to object to its pro-Southern 
policy. He died in Kinderhook on July 24, 
1862. His Autobiography throws valuable 
sidelights on the political history of the. 
times. 


Small, erect, dapper, Van Buren had a 
reputation for slick politicking which won 
him such sobriquets as the Little Magician 
and the Red Fox of Kinderhook; but, as 
his later career showed, he was capable of 
taking firm and unpopular stands on pub- 
lic issues. His wife Hannah Hoes, whom 
he married in 1807, died in 1819. 


The standard biographies are by Shepard 
and Lynch. 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


was born in Charles City County, Virginia, 
on February 9, 1773. Joining the army in 
1791, he was active in Indian fighting in 
the Northwest, became secretary of the 
Northwest Territory in 1798 and governor 
of Indiana in 1800. He married Anna 
Symmes in 1795. Growing discontent over 
white encroachments on Indian lands led 
to the formation of an Indian alliance un- 
der Tecumseh to resist further aggressions. 
In 1811 Harrison won a nominal victory 
over the Indians at Tippecanoe and in 1813 
a more decisive one at the Battle of the 
Thames, where Tecumseh was killed. 


After resigning from the army in 1814, 
Harrison had an obscure career in politics 
and diplomacy, ending up in twenty years 
as a county recorder in Ohio. Nominated 
for President in 1835 as a military hero 
whom the conservative politicians hoped to 
be able to control, he ran surprisingly well 
against Van Buren in 1836. Four years later 
he defeated Van Buren by an electoral vote 
of 234 to 60 but caught pneumonia and 
died in Washington a month after his in- 
auguration, April 4, 1841. Harrison’s quali- 
ties were those of a soldier rather than of 
a statesman or political leader. The stand- 
ard biographies are by Cleaves and Goebel. 


Bear S . JOHN TYLER 


was born in Charles City County, Virginia, 
¥ on March 29, 1790. A William and Mary 
_ graduate, he entered law practice and poli- 
tics, serving in the House of Representa- 
tives (1816-21) and later as governor of 
Virginia (1825-27), and as senator. A 
‘thorough-going strict constructionist, he 
“supported Crawford in 1824 and Jackson 
-in 1828 but broke with Jackson over his 
Bank policy and became a member of the 
Southern state-rights group which co- 
- operated with the Whigs. In 1836 he re- 
' signed from the Senate rather than follow 
instructions from the Virginia legislature 
to vote for a resolution expunging censure 
of Jackson from the Senate record. 


| Elected Vice President on the Whig 
- ticket in 1840, Tyler succeeded to the 
_ presidency on Harrison’s death. His strict- 
constructionist views soon caused a split 
with the Henry Clay wing of the Whig 
party and a stalemate on domestic ques-~ 
tions. Tyler’s more considerable achieve- 
ments were his support of the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty with Britain and his suc- 
-cess in bringing about the annexation of 
Texas through joint congressional resolu- 
tion. 


After his presidency he lived in retire- 
ment in Virginia until the outbreak of the 
Civil War when he emerged briefly as chair- 
man of a peace convention and then as 
Gelegate to the provisional Congress of the 
Confederacy. He died on January 18, 1862. 

_He was married first to Letitia Christian 

March in 1813 and, two years after her 
death in 1842, to Julia Gardiner. Witty, 
amiable, courteous, Tyler was a Virginia 
gentleman whose presidency was ham- 
strung by the basic contradiction between 
his own ideas and those of the party 
which put him on the ticket as Vice 
President. The standard biographies are 
by Chitwood and Tyler. 


JAMES KNOX POLK 
was born in Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina, on November 2, 1795. A graduate 
of the University of North Carolina, he 
moved west to Tennessee, was admitted to 
the bar and soon became prominent in 
state politics. In 1825 he was elected to 
the House of Representatives where he op- 
posed Adams and, after 1829, became Jack- 
son’s floor leader in the fight against the 
Bank. In 1835 he became Speaker of the 
House. In 1839 he was elected governor 
of Tennessee but was beaten in tries for 
re-election in 1841 and 1843. 


The supporters of Van Buren for the 
Democratic nomination in 1844 counted on 
Polk as his running mate; but, when Van 
Buren’s stand on Texas alienated Southern 
support, the convention swung to Polk on 
the ninth ballot. He was elected over 
Henry Clay, the Whig candidate, by an 


electoral vote of 170 to 105. Rapidly dis 
illusioning those who thought that he 


would not run his own administration, a 


Polk proceeded steadily and precisely to 
achieve four major objectives—the acquisi- 
tion of California, the settlement of the 
Oregon question, the reduction of the tariff 
and the establishment of the independent 
treasury. He also enlarged the Monroe Doc- 
trine to exclude all non-American inter- 
vention in American affairs, whether for- 
cible or not, and he forced Mexico into a 
war which he waged to a successful con- 
clusion. His wife Sarah Childress, whom 
he married in 1824, was a woman of charm 
and ability. Polk died in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, on June 15, 1849. 


Serious, hardworking, lacking in color, 
Polk has long been underrated by his- 
torians who mistakenly regarded him as a 
slaveholders’ puppet; in fact, few presi- 
dents have so thoroughly controlled their 
own administration or have so ably ac- 
complished the purposes they set for them- 
selves. Polk’s Diary refiects the mood and 
problems of his presidency. The standard 
biography is by McCormac. 


ZACHARY TAYLOR 
was born at Montebello, Orange County, 
Virginia, on November 24, 1784. Embark- 
ing on a military career in 1808, Taylor 
fought in the War of 1812, the Black Hawk 
War and the Seminole War, holding in be- 
tween garrison jobs on the frontier or desk 
jobs in Washington. A brigadier general as 
a result of his victory over the Seminoles 
at Lake Okeechobee (1837), Taylor held a 
succession of Southwestern commands and 
in 1846 established a base on the Rio 
Grande, where his forces engaged in hos- 
tilities which precipitated the war with 
Mexico. He captured Monterrey in Sept., 
1846, and, disregarding Polk’s orders to 
stay on the defensive, defeated Santa Anna 
at Buena Vista in February, 1847, ending 
the war in the northern provinces. 


Though Taylor had never cast a vote 
for President, his party affiliations were 
Whiggish, and his availability was in- 
creased by his difficulties with Polk. He 
was elected President over the Democrat 
Lewis Cass by an electoral vote of 163 to 
127. During the revival of the slavery 
controversy, which was to result in the 
Compromise of 1850, Taylor began to take 
an increasingly firm stand against appeas- 
ing the South; but he died in Washington 
on July 9, 1850, in the midst of the fight 
over the Compromise. He married Margaret 
Mackall Smith in 1810. His bluff and simple 
soldierly qualities won him the name of 
Old Rough and Ready. During his brief 
term as President he displayed a growing 
insight into political questions. The stand- 
ard biographies are by Hamilton and by 
Bent and McKinley. 
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MILLARD FILLMORE 


was born at Locke, Cayuga County, New 
York, on January 7, 1800. A lawyer, he 
entered politics as an Antimason under 
the sponsorship of Thurlow Weed, editor 
and party boss, and subsequently followed 
Weed into the Whig party. He served in 
the House of Representatives (1833-35 and 
1837-43) and played a leading role in writ- 
ing the tariff of 1842. Defeated for gover- 
nor of New York in 1844, he became comp- 
troller in 1848, was put on the Whig ticket 
with Taylor as a concession to the Clay 
wing of the party and became President 
upon Taylor’s death in 1850. 


As President, Fillmore broke with Weed 
and William H. Seward and associated 
himself with the pro-Southern Whigs, sup- 
porting the Compromise of 1850. Defeated 
for the Whig nomination in 1852, he ran 
for President in 1856 as candidate of the 
American or Know-Nothing party, which 
sought to unite the country against for- 
eigners in the alleged hope of diverting 
it from the explosive slavery issue. Fill- 
more opposed Lincoln during the Civil War. 
He died in Buffalo on March 8, 1874. He 
was married in 1826 to Abigail Powers, 
who died in 1853, and in 1858 to Caroline 
Carmichael McIntosh. Urbane, gracious, 
colorless and weak, Fillmore was an un- 
distinguished President. The standard bi- 
ography is by Griffis. 


FRANKLIN PIERCE 


was born at Hillsboro, New Hampshire, 
on November 23, 1804. A Bowdoin graduate 
and lawyer, he won rapid political advance- 
ment in the Democratic party, in part be- 
cause of the prestige of his father, Gover- 
nor Benjamin Pierce. By 1831 he was 
Speaker of the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives; from 1833 to 1837 he 
served in the federal House and from 1837 
to 1842 in the Senate. His wife, Jane Means 
Appleton, whom he had married in 1834, 
disliked Washington and the somewhat 
dissipated life led by Pierce; and in 1842 
Pierce, resigning from the Senate, took up 
a@ successful law practice in Concord, New 
Hampshire. 

During the Mexican War Pierce was a 
brigadier general. Thereafter he continued 
to oppose antislavery tendencies within 
the Democratic party. As a result, he was 
the Southern choice to break the deadlock 
at the Democratic convention of 1852 and 
was nominated on the 49th ballot. Pierce 
rolled up 254 electoral votes to 42 for Win- 
field Scott, the Whig candidate. 


As President, Pierce followed a course of 
appeasing the South at home and of play- 
ing with schemes of territorial expansion 
abroad. The failure of both his foreign and 
domestic policies prevented his renomina- 
tion; and he died in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, on October 8, 1869, in relative ob- 


scurity. A kindly and courteous person, 
Pierce was weak, unstable and lacking in 
presidential qualities. The standard biog- 
raphy is by Nichols. ¥ 


JAMES BUCHANAN 
Was born near Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, 
on April 23, 1791. A Dickinson graduate 
and a lawyer, he entered Pennsylvania poli- 
tics as a Federalist. With the disappear- 
ance of the Federalist party, he became a 
Jacksonian Democrat. He served with abil- 
ity in the House (1821-31), as minister to 
St. Petersburg (1832-83) and in the Senate 
(1834-45), and in 1845 became Polk’s Sec- 
retary of State. Disappointed in the presi- 
dential nomination in 1852, Buchanan be- 
came minister to Britain in 1853 where he 
participated with other American diplo- 
mats in Europe in drafting the expansion- 
ist Ostend Manifesto. 


In 1856 Buchanan received the Demo- 
cratic nomination and won the election, 
gaining 174 electoral votes to 114 for John 
C. Frémont, the Republican candidate, and 
8 for Millard Fillmore, American party. The 
growing crisis over slavery presented Bu- 
chanan with problems he lacked the will 
to tackle. His appeasement of the South 
alienated the Stephen Douglas wing of 
the Democratic party without reducing 
Southern militancy on slavery issues. While 
denying the right of secession, Buchanan 
also denied that the federal government 
could do anything about it. He supported 
the administration during the Civil War 


and died in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on: 


June 1, 18683. 

The only President to remain a bachelor 
throughout his term, Buchanan used his 
charming niece Harriet Lane as White 
House hostess. Legalistic, indecisive and 
timorous as President, Buchanan filled his 
other public offices capably. The standard 
biography is by Curtis. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


was born in Hardin (now Larue) County, 
Kentucky, on February 12, 1809. His family 
moved to Indiana and then to Illinois, and 
Lincoln gained what education he could 
along the way. While reading law, he 
worked in a store, managed a mill, sur- 
veyed, and split rails. In 1834 he went to 
the state legislature as a Whig and be- 
came the party’s floor leader. For the next 
twenty years he remained in law practice 
in Springfield, except for a single term 
(1847-49) in Congress where he denounced 
the Mexican War. In 1855 he was a candi- 
date for senator and in 1856 he joined the 
new Republican party. 

A leading but unsuccessful candidate for 
the vice-presidential nomination with Fré- 
mont, Lincoln gained national attention in 
1858 when, as Republican candidate for 
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ies of debates with Stephen A. Douglas, 
-Democratic candidate. He lost the sen- 
torial election, but continued to prepare 
e way for the 1860 Republican conven- 
jon and was rewarded with the presiden- 
al’ nomination on the third ballot, He 
polled 180 electoral votes, as against the 
23 of his three opponents, but had only a 

Pp urality of the popular vote. 


From the start, Lincoln made clear that, 
unlike Buchanan, he believed the national 
overnment had the power to crush the 
rebellion. Not an abolitionist, he held the 
Slavery issue subordinate to that of pre- 
serving the Union but soon perceived that 
the war could not be brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion without freeing the 
‘slaves. His administration was hampered 
by the incompetence of many Union gen- 
erals, the inexperience of the troops and 
the harassing politicai tactics both of the 
- Republican Radicals, who favored a hard 
policy toward the South, and the Demo- 
cratic Copperheads, who desired a nego- 
tiated peace. The Gettysburg Address of 
November 19, 1863, marks the high point 
_ in the record of American eloquence. His 
patient search for a winning combination 
finally brought Generals Ulysses S. Grant 
and William T. Sherman to the top; and 
their series of victories in 1864 dispelled 
‘the mutterings from both Radicals and 
Peace Democrats which at one time seemed 
to threaten lLinccln’s re-election. He re- 
céived 212 electoral votes to 21 HPF George 
B. MeClellan, the Democratic candidate. 
- His inaugural sages urged leniency to- 
‘ward the South: “With malice toward 
none, with charity for ‘ail - .. let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in; to bind 
up the nation’s wounds...” This policy 
aroused growing opposition on the part of 
the Republican Radicals, but Lincoln was 
shot by John Wilkes Booth at Ford’s Thea- 
ter, Washington, cn April 14, 1865, before 
the matter could be put to test. He died 
the following day. 

Lincoln’s marriage to Mary Todd in 1842 
Was often unhappy and turbulent, in part 
because of his wife’s pronounced insta- 
bility. By his remarkabie literary artistry, 
his essential patience and devotion, his 
profound sense of the importance of gov- 
ernment by, for and of the people, by the 
manner of his life and of his death, Lin- 
coln has won a unique place in the hearts 
of Americans. The standard biographies are 
by Sandburg, Herndon, Nicolay and Hay. 


ANDREW JOHNSON 
was born at Raleigh, North Carolina, on 
December 29, 1808. Self-educated, he be- 
came a tailor in Greeneville, Tennessee, 
but soon went into politics where he rose 
steadily. From 1848 to 1858 he served in 
the House of Representatives, 1853-57 as 
governor of Tennessee and in 1857 was 


eee: 


elected senate Politically rhe was a 


sonian Democrat, and his specialty was 


the fight for a more equitable land policy. — 
Alone among the Southern Senators, he 
stood by the Union during the Civil War. 
In 1862 he became war governor of Ten- 
nessee and carried out a thankless and dif- 
ficult job with great courage. Johnson be- 
came Lincoln’s running mate in 1864 as 
result of an attempt to give the ticket a 
nonpartisan and nonsectional character. 
Succeeding to the presidency on Lincoln’s 
death, Johnson sought to carry out his 
policy but without his political skill. The 
result was a hopeless conflict with the Rad- 
ical Republicans who dominated Congress, 
passed measures over Johnson’s vetoes and 


attempted to limit the power of the exec- 


utive concerning appointments and re- 
movals. The conflict culminated with John- 
son’s impeachment for attempting to re- 
move his disloyal Secretary of War in 
defiance of the Tenure of Office Act which 
required senatorial concurrence for such 
dismissals. The opposition failed by one 
vote to get the two-thirds necessary for 
conviction. 


After his presidency, Johnson maintained 
an interest in politics and in 1875 was 
elected to the Senate. He died near Carter 
Station, Tennessee, on July 31, 1875. He 
married Eliza McCardle in 1827. An honest, 
courageous and intelligent man, Johnson 
lacked the tact, patience and self-control 
to be an effective President. 


The standard biographies are by Win- 
ston, Stryker and Milton. 


ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT 


was born (as Hiram Ulysses Grant) at 


Point Pleasant, Ohio, on April 27, 1822. He 


finished West Point in 1843 and served 
without particular distinction in the Mexi- 
can War. In 1848 he married Julia Dent. 
He resigned from the army in 1854, follow- 
ing warnings from his commanding officer 
about his drinking habits, and for the 
next six years held a wide variety of jobs 
in the Middle West. With the outbreak of 
the Civil War, he sought a command and 
soon, to his surprise, was made a brigadier 
general. His continuing successes in the 
western theaters, culminating in the cap- 
ture of Vicksburg in 1863, brought him 
national fame and soon the command of 
all the Union armies. His dogged, im- 
placable policy of concentrating on divid- 
ing and destroying the Confederate armies 
brought the war to an end in 1865. In 1866 
he was made full general. 


Grant’s relations with Johnson grew 
steadily worse; and in 1868, as the Re- 
publican candidate for President, Grant 
was. elected with 214 electoral votes to 80 
for the Democrat Horatio Seymour. From 
the start Grant showed his unfitness for 
the office. His cabinet was weak! His do- 
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mestic policy was confused, many of his 
intimate associates were corrupt. The no- 
table achievement in foreign affairs was 
the settlement of controversies with Great 
Britain in the Treaty of London (1871), 
negotiated by his able Secretary of State, 
Hamilton Fish. 


Nominated for a second term, he de- 
feated Horace Greeley, the Democratic and 
Liberal Republican candidate, 286 votes to 
63. The Panic of 1873 created difficulties for 
his second term. 


After retiring from office, Grant toured 
Europe for two years and returned in time 
to accede to a third-term boom, but was 
beaten in the convention of 1880. Illness 
and bad business judgment darkened his 
last years, but he worked steadily at the 
Personal Memoirs which were to be so suc- 
cessful when published after his death 
at Mount McGregor, near Saratoga, New 
York, on July 28, 1885. Inarticulate, taci- 
turn, loyal to his friends, he was an able 
general who should never have accepted 
the presidency. The standard biographies 
are by Hesseltine and Woodward. 


RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD HAYES 


was born at Delaware, Ohio, on October 4, 
1822. A graduate of Kenyon College and 
the Harvard Law School, he practiced law 
in Sandusky and then in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In 1852 he married Lucy Webb. A Whig, he 
joined the Republican party in 1855. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he rose to the rank of 
major general. He served in Congress from 
1865 to 1867 and then confirmed a repu- 
tation for honesty and efficiency in two 
terms as governor of Ohio. His re-election 
as governor in 1875 made him the logi- 
cal candidate for those Republicans who 
wished to stop James G. Blaine in 1876, and 
he was successfully nominated. 


The result of the election was for some 
time in doubt and hinged upon disputed 
returns from South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Florida and Oregon. Samuel J. Tilden, the 
Democratic candidate, had the larger pop- 
ular vote but was adjudged by the strictly 
partisan decisions of the Electoral Com- 
mission to have one less electoral vote, 185 
to 184. The national acceptance of this re- 
sult was due in part to the general un- 
derstanding that Hayes would pursue a 
conciliatory policy toward the South. He 
withdrew the troops from the South, took 
@ conservative position on financial and 
labor issues and urged civil service reform. 


Hayes served only one term by his own 
wish and spent the rest of his life in vari- 
ous humanitarian endeavors. He died in 
Fremont, Ohio, on January 17, 1893. A 
hard-working, conscientious, sensible man, 
Hayes represented the best type of Re- 
publican of his day. The standard biogra- 
phies are by Eckenrode and Williams. 


cabin, was born at Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
on November 19, 1831. A Williams graduate, 
he taught school for a time and entered 
Republican politics in Ohio. In 1858 he 


married Lucretia Rudolph. During the Civil 


War he had a promising career, rising to 
the rank of major general of volunteers; 
but in 1863 he was elected to the House 
of Representatives where he served until 
1880. His oratorical and parliamentary abil- 
ities soon made him the leading Republi- 
can in the House, though his record was 
marred by his unorthodox acceptance of a 
fee in the DeGolyer paving contract case 
and by suspicions of his complicity in the 
Crédit Mobilier scandal. ’ 


In 1880 Garfield was elected to the Sen- 
ate, but instead became the presidential 
candidate on the 36th ballot as a result 
of a deadlock in the Republican conven- 
tion. He gained 214 electoral votes to 155 
for General Winfield Scott Hancock, the 
Democratic candidate. Garfield’s adminis- 
tration was barely under way when he 
was shot by Charles J. Guiteau, a disap- 
pointed office seeker, in July. He died in 
Elberon, New Jersey, on September 19, 
1881. An attractive and eloquent man, he 
was much beloved in his day. 


The standard biographies are by Smith 
and Caldwell. 


CHESTER ALAN ARTHUR 


was born at Fairfield, Vermont, on October 
5, 1830. A graduate of Union College, he 
became a successful New York lawyer. In 
1859 he married Ellen Herndon, During the 
Civil War he held administrative jobs in 
the Republican state administration and 
in 1871 was appointed collector of the Port 
of New York by Grant. This post gave 
him control over considerable patronage; 
and, though not personally corrupt, Arthur 
managed his power in the interests of the 
New York machine so openly that Presi- 
dent Hayes in 1877 called for an investiga- 
tion, and in 1878 Arthur was suspended 
from his responsibilities. 


In 1880 Arthur was nominated for Vice 
President in the hope of conciliating the 
followers of Grant and the powerful New 
York machine. As President on Garfield’s 
assassination, Arthur, stepping out of his 
familiar role as spoilsman, backed civil 
service reform, reorganized the cabinet and 
prosecuted political associates accused of 
post office graft. Losing machine support 
and failing to gain the reformers, he was 
not renominated. He died in New York City 
on November 18, 1886. A tall, handsome, 
dignified man with real administrative 
abilities, he was a better President than 
his previous record promised. The stand~ 
ard biography is by Howe. 


JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD, 
the last President to be born in a log’ oa 


ve 


Folsom 


was born at Caldwell, New Jersey, on 
March 18, 1837. He was admitted to the 
ar in Buffalo, New York, in 1859 and lived 
there as a lawyer, with occasional incur- 
ions into Democratic politics, for more 
than twenty years. He did not participate 
in the Civil War. As mayor of Buffalo in 
881, he carried through a reform program 
so ably that the Democrats ran him suc- 
essfully for governor in 1882. In 1884 he 
on the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent. The campaign contrasted Cleveland’s 
Spotless public career with the uncertain 
record of James G. Blaine, the Republican 
candidate, and Cleveland received enough 
Mugwump (independent Republican) sup- 
port to win by 219 to 182 electoral votes. 


_ As President, Cleveland pushed civil 
service reform, opposed the pension grab 
and attacked the high tariff rates. While 
in the White House he married Frances 
(1886). Renominated in 1888, 
Cleveland was defeated by Benjamin Har- 
__rison, polling more popular but fewer elec- 
toral votes. In 1892 he was re-elected over 
~ Harrison, 277 to 145, with 22 votes for 
James B. Weaver, the Populist candidate. 
When the Panic of 1893 burst upon the 
country, Cleveland’s attempts to solve it 
by sound-money measures alienated the 
free-silver wing of the party, while his 
tariff policy alienated the protectionists. 
In 1894 he sent troops to break the Pull- 
man strike. In foreign affairs his firmness 
caused Great Britain to back down in the 
Venezuela border dispute. 


In his last years Cleveland was an active 
and much respected public figure. He died 
in Princeton, New Jersey, on June 24, 1908. 
An honest, stubborn, high-principled man, 
Cleveland was an old-fashioned liberal in 
the nineteenth-century sense who was baf- 
fled by the new problems of industrial 
society. The standard biographies are by 
Nevins and McElroy. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON 
was born in North Bend, Ohio, on August 
20, 1833, the grandson of William Henry 
Harrison. A graduate of Miami University, 
he took up the law in Indiana and became 
active in Republican politics. In 1853 he 
married Caroline Lavinia Scott. During the 
Civil War he rose to the rank of brigadier 
general. A sound-money Republican, he 
wes elected senator from Indiana in 1880 
and in 1886 received the Republican nomi- 
\ for President on the 8th ballot. 
vh kehind on the popular vote, he 
wn Gver Grover Cleveland in the electoral 
wlese py 2338 to 168. 
ent, Benjamin Harrison failed 
either the bosses or the reform 
Sin the party. In foreign affairs he 
z Seerstary of State Blaine whose 
policy foreshadowed later American im- 
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Geclatatan In 1892 Harrison” was ronda 


ated) but Cleveland beat him in the elec- — 


tion. His wife died in the White House in — 
1892, and Harrison married her niece, Mary © 
Scott (Lord) Dimmick, in 1896. After his 
presidency, he resumed law practice. He 
died in Indianapolis, Indiana, on March 
18, 1901. Harrison was an honest man of 
very medium abilities. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 


was born in Niles, Ohio, on January 29, 
1843. A graduate of Allegheny College, he 
rose from the ranks to become a major in 
the Civil War. Subsequently he opened 
a law office in Canton, Ohio, and in 1871 
married Ida Saxton. Elected to Congress 
in 1876, he served there steadily till 1891, 
except for 1883-85. His faithful advocacy 
of business interests culminated in the 
passage of the highly protective McKinley 
Tariff of 1890. With the support of Mark 
Hanna, a shrewd Cleveland businessman 
interested in safeguarding tariff protec- 
tion, McKinley became governor of Ohio in 
1892 and Republican presidential candidate 
in 1896. The business community, alarmed 
by the progressivism of William Jennings 
Bryan, the Democratic candidate, spent 
considerable money to assure McKinley’s 
victory which was by the margin of 271 to 
176 in the electoral college. 

The chief event of McKinley’s adminis- 
tration was the war with Spain which 
resulted in our acquisition of the Philip- 
pines and other islands. With imperialism 
as an issue, McKinley defeated Bryan again 
in the election of 1800 by 292 to 155. On 
September 6, 1901, he was shot at Buffalo 
by Leon F. Czolgosz, an anarchist, and he 
died there on September 14. 

The standard biography is by Olcott. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
was born in New York City on October 27, 
1858. A Harvard graduate, he was early 
interested in ranching, in politics and in 
writing picturesque historical narratives. 
He was a Republican member of the New 
York Assembly in 1882-84, an unsuccessful 
candidate for mayor of New York in 1886, 
a U. S. Civil Service Commissioner under 
Herrison, Police Commissioner of New York 
City in 1895 and Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy under McKinley in 1897. After 
exuding a belligerence which helped bring 
on the war with Spain, he resigned in 1898 
to help organize a volunteer regiment 
named the Rough Riders and take a more 
direct part in the war. Always publicity- 
shrewd, he won the New York guberna- 
torial nomination in 1898 in spite of pro- 
nounced lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
the bosses. 
After two years of T.R. in Albany, the 
New York bosses succeeded in getting him 
the vice-presidential nomination Jim’ 2390. 
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_ Roosevelt accepted it with reluctance, feel- 


ing that his career had been ruined. As 
President on McKinley’s assassination, he 
perceived the new popular mood of pro- 
gressivism and initiated a policy of trust 
busting, designed to control giant corpora- 
tions. He also strengthened government 
powers over interstate commerce and 
launched a conservation program to save 
natural resources. In foreign affairs he pur- 
sued a truculent policy, permitting the 
instigation of a revolt in Panama to dis- 
pose of Colombian objections to the Pan- 
ama Canal and helping to maintain the 
balance of power in the East by bring- 
ing the Russo-Japanese war to an end. 
In 1904 he decisively defeated Alton B. 
Parker, his conservative Democratic op- 
ponent, by an electoral margin of 336 to 
140. 


Following his second term he went big- 
game hunting in Africa and toured Europe. 
On his return to the United States, his 
increasing coldness toward Taft led him 
to overlook his earlier disclaimer of third- 
term ambitions and to re-enter politics. 
Defeated by the machine in the Republi- 
can convention of 1912, he organized the 
Progressive party and polled more votes 
than Taft, though the split brought about 
the election of Wilson. From 1915 on, 
Roosevelt strongly favored intervention in 
the European war. He became deeply em- 
bittered at Wilson’s refusal to allow him 
to raise a volunteer division. He died in 
Oyster Bay, New York, on January 6, 1919. 
He was married twice: in 1880 to Alice 
Hathaway Lee, who died in 1884; and in 
1886 to Edith Kermit Carow. 


The athletic advocate of the strenuous 
life, with his high voice, prominent teeth 
and thick glasses, Roosevelt captured the 
imagination of the American people. He 
was one of the great personalities of Amer- 
ican history. The standard biography is by 
Pringle. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Septem- 
ber 15, 1857. A Yale graduate, he entered 
Ohio Republican politics in the eighteen 
eighties. In 1886 he married Helen Herron. 
From 1887 to 1890, he served on the Ohio 
superior court; 1890-92, as solicitor gen- 
eral of the United States; 1892-1900, on 
the federal circuit court. In 1900 McKinley 
appointed him president of the Philippine 
Commission and in 1901 governor general. 
Taft had great success in pacifying the 
Filipinos, solving the problem of the 
church lands, improving economic condi- 
tions and establishing limited self-govern- 
ment. His period as Secretary of War 1904- 
08 further demonstrated his capacity as 
administrator and conciliator; and he was 
Roosevelt’s hand-picked successor in 1908. 


to 162 for William Jennings Bryan. ne 


As President, though he carried on many 
of Roosevelt’s policies, Taft got into in- 


In the election he polled 321 electoral votes wl 


creasing trouble with the progressive wing — 


of the party and displayed mounting ir- 
ritability and indecision. After his de- 


feat in 1912, he became professor of con- _ 


stitutional law at Yale. In 1921 he was 
appointed Chief Justice of the United 
States. He died in Washington on March 
8, 1930. Enormously large, deliberate and 
good-humored, Taft excelled as an admin- 
istrator and judge, not as a _ political 
leader. 


The standard biography is by Pringle. 


THOMAS WOODROW WILSON 


was born in Staunton, Virginia, on Decem- 
ber 28, 1856. A Princeton graduate, he 
turned from law practice to post-graduate 
work in political science at Johns Hopkins 
University, receiving his Ph.D. in 1886. 
He taught at Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan and 
Princeton, and in 1902 was made president 
of Princeton. After an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to democratize the social life of 
Princeton, he welcomed an invitation in 
1910 to be the Democratic gubernatorial 
candidate in New Jersey. His success in 
fighting the machine and putting through 
a reform program attracted national at- 
tention. 


In 1912, after a protracted contest at 
Baltimore, Wilson won the Democratic 
nomination on the 46th ballot, In the 
election he received 435 electoral votes to 
88 for Roosevelt and 8 for Taft. During 
his first term Wilson proceeded under the 
standard of the New Freedom to enact a 
program of domestic reform, including the 
Federal Reserve Act, the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act, the establishment of the Federal 
Trade Commission and other measures de- 
signed to restore competition in the face 
of the great monopolies. In foreign affairs, 
while privately sympathetic with the Al- 
lies, he strove to maintain strict neutrality 
in the European war and warnéd both sides 
against encroachments on American inter- 
ests. 

Re-elected in 1916 as a peace candidate, 
he tried to mediate between the warring 
nations; but, when the Germans resumed 
unrestricted submarine warfare in 1917, 
Wilson brought the United States into 
what he now believed was a war to make 
the world safe for democracy. He supplied 
the classic formulations of Allied war aims; 
and the armistice of November, 1918, was 
negotiated on the basis of Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points. In 1919 he strove at Versailles 
to lay the foundations for enduring peace. 
He accepted the imperfections of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in the expectation that they 
could be remedied by action within the 
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“League of Nations. He probably could have 
-‘Becured ratification of the treaty if he had 
‘adopted a more conciliatory attitude to- 
‘ward the mild reservationists; but his in- 
Sistence on all or nothing eventually 
taused the diehard isolationists and die- 
hard Wilsonites to unite in rejecting a 
_ fompromise. 


2 In September, 1919, Wilson suffered a 
‘paralytic stroke which limited his future 
‘activity. After the presidency he lived on 
in retirement in Washington, dying Febru- 
‘ary 3, 1924. He was married twice—in 1885 
to Ellen Louise Axson, who died in 1914, 
and in 1915 to Edith Bolling Galt. A man 
of high principle, inspiring eloquence and 
great intellectual ability, Wilson was the 
‘first leader to fire the imagination of the 
masses of the world with the vision of 
‘world peace. The standard biography is by 
‘Baker. 


‘3 WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 
Was born in Morrow County, Ohio, on No- 
vember 2, 1865. After attending Ohio Cen- 
tral College, Harding became interested 
in journalism and in 1884 bought the 
Marion (Ohio) Star. In 1891 he married 
a wealthy widow, Florence Kling De Wolfe. 
‘As his paper prospered, he entered Re- 
publican politics, serving as state senator 
(1899-1903), and as lieutenant governor 
(1904-06). In 1910 he was defeated for gov- 
ernor but in 1914 was elected to the Sen- 
ate. His reputation as orator made him 
keynoter in the 1916 convention. 


When the 1920 Republican convention 
was deadlocked between Leonard Wood 
and Frank O. Lowden, Harding was made 
the dark-horse nominee on his solemn 
affirmation that there was no reason in 
his past that he should not be. Straddling 
the League question, Harding was elected 
easily, with 404 electoral votes to 127 for 
James M. Cox, his Democratic opponent. 
His cabinet contained some able men, but 
also somie manifestly unfit for public office. 
Harding’s own intimates were mediocre 
when they were not corrupt. The impend- 
ing disclosure of scandals in the Interior 
and Justice departments and in the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, as well as political setbacks, 
profoundly worried him. On his return 
from Alaska in 1923, he died suddenly at 
San Francisco on August 2. A handsome 
and genial man, undiscriminating in his 
associates, lacking in political ideas or 
fortitude, Harding was totally unfitted for 
the presidency. 


JOHN CALVIN COOLIDGE 
was born in Plymouth, Vermont, on July 
4, 1872. An Amherst graduate, he went 
into law practice at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1897. He married Grace Anna 
Goodhue in 1905. He entered Republican 
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state politics, becoming successively mayor 
of Northampton, state senator, lieutenant 
governor and, in 1919, governor. His con- 
duct in regard to the Boston police strike 
in 1919 won him a somewhat undeserved 
reputation for decisive action and brought 
him the Republican vice-presidential nom- 
ination in 1920. After Harding’s death 
Coolidge handled the Washington scandals 
with care and finally managed to save the 
Republican party from public blame for 
the widespread corruption. 


In 1924 Coolidge won re-election without 
difficulty, getting 382 electoral votes to 
186 for the Democrat, John W. Davis, and 
13 for Robert M. La Follette running on the 
Progressive ticket. His second term, like his 
first, was characterized by a general satis- 
faction with the existing economic order. 
He stated that he did not choose to run 
in 1928. 


After his presidency, Coolidge lived 
quietly in Northampton, writing an un- 
illuminating Awtobiography and conduct- 
ing a syndicated column. He died in North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, on January 5, 1933. 
His dry, Yankee humor, his frugality and 
glumness made him a paradoxically popu- 
lar President in the boom period. The 
standard biographies are by White and 
Fuess. 


HERBERT CLARK HOOVER 
was born at West Branch, Iowa, an August 
10, 1874. A Stanford graduate, he worked 
from 1895 to 1913 as a mining engineer 
and consultant in North America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Australia. In 1899 he mar- 
ried Lou Henry. During the First World 
War he served with distinction as chairman 
of the American Relief Committee in Lon- 
don, as chairman of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium and as United States 
Food Administrator. His political affilia- 
tions were still sufficiently indeterminate 
for him to be mentioned as a possibility 
for both Republican and Democratic nomi- 
nations in 1920; but after the election he 
served both Harding and Coolidge as Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 


In the election of 1928 Hoover received 
444 electoral votes to 87 for Alfred E. 
Smith, the Democratic candidate. He soon 
faced the worst depression in the nation’s 
history; but his attacks upon it were 
hampered by his devotion to the theory 
that the forces which brought the crisis 
would soon bring the revival, and then by 
his belief that in too many areas the fed- 
eral government had no power to act. In 
a succession of vetoes he struck down 
measures proposing a national employment 
system or national relief; he reduced in- 
come tax rates; and only at the end of his 
term did he yield to popular pressure and 
set up agencies such as the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make emergency 
loans to assist business. 
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After his 1932 defeat, Hoover returned 
_ to private business. In 1946, President Tru- 
man charged him with various world food 


missions; and from 1947-49, he was head 
of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. In 
1953, he became head of the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Was born in Hyde Park, New York, on Jan- 
uary 30, 1882. A Harvard graduate, he at- 
tended Columbia Law School and was ad- 
mitted to the New York bar. In 1910 he 
was elected to the New York state senate 
as a Democrat. Re-elected in 1912, he was 
appointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
by Woodrow Wilson in 1913. In 1920 his 
radiant personality and his war services 
resulted in his nomination for Vice Presi- 
dent as James M. Cox’s running mate. 
After his defeat, he returned to law prac- 
tice in New York. In August, 1921, Roose- 
velt was stricken with infantile paralysis 
while at Campobello, New Brunswick. After 
a long and gallant fight against the dis- 
ease he recovered partial use of his legs. 
In 1924 and 1928 he led the fight at the 
Democratic national conventions for the 
nomination of Governor Alfred E, Smith 
of New York; and in 1928 Roosevelt was 


’ himself induced to run for governor of 


New York. He was elected and was re- 
elected in 1930. 


In 1932 Roosevelt received the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President and im- 
Mediately launched a campaign which 
brought new spirit to a weary and dis- 
couraged nation. He won the election over 
Herbert Hoover by a margin of 472 to 59 
in the electoral college. His first term was 
characterized by an unfolding of the New 
Deal program, with greater benefits for 
labor, the farmers and the unemployed, 
and the progressive estrangement of most 
of the business community. 


At an early stage Roosevelt became aware 
of the menace to world peace involved in 
the existence of totalitarian fascism, and 
from 1937 on he tried to focus public at- 
tention on the trend of events in Europe 
and Asia. As a result he was widely de- 
nounced as a warmonger. He was re-elected 
in 1936 over Alfred M. Landon by the 
overwhelming electoral margin of 523 to 
8; and the gathering international crisis 
caused him to decide to run again in 1940. 
He defeated Wendell L. Willkie, 449 to 82. 


Roosevelt’s program to bring maximum 
aid to Britain and, after June, 1941, to 
Russia was opposed, until the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor restored national 
unity. During the war Roosevelt shelved 
the New Deal in the interests of concili- 
ating the business community, both in 
order to get full production during the 
war and to prepare the way for a united 


acceptance of the peace settlements after — 
the war. A series of conferences with — 
Winston Churchill and Joseph Stalin laid 
down the bases for the postwar world. In 
1944 he was elected to a fourth term, run- 
ning against Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 


“On April 12, 1945, Roosevelt died at 
Warm Springs, Georgia, shortly after his 
return from the Yalta Conference. His — 
wife, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, whom he 
married in 1905, is a woman of great abil- — 
ity who made significant contributions to — 
her husband’s policies. No President has 
been faced with so many staggering respon- 
sibilities, both at home and abroad, 


HARRY S, TRUMAN 


was born on a farm near Lamar, Mis- 
souri, on May 8, 1884. During the First 
World War he served in France with the 
129th Field Artillery. After engaging briefly 
and unsuccessfully in the haberdashery 
business in Kansas City, Truman, entered 
local politics. Under the sponsorship of 
Thomas Pendergast, Democratic boss of 
Missouri, he held a number of local offices, 
preserving his personal honesty in the 
midst of a notoriously corrupt political ~ 
machine, In 1934 he was elected to the 
Senate and was re-elected in 1940. During 
his first term he was a loyal but quiet sup- 
porter of the New Deal; but in the course 
of his second term, an appointment as head 
of a Senate committee to investigate war 
production brought out his special qual- 
ities of honesty, common sense and hard 
work, and he won widespread respect. 

Elected Vice President in 1944, Truman 
became President upon Roosevelt’s death 
in 1945 and immediately had to face com- 
plex postwar problems, both domestic and 
foreign. His first attempts did not meet 
with marked success, and the Republicans 
won control of Congress in 1946. The next 
two years were distinguished by the Tru- 
man Doctrine, the Marshall Plan and civil- 
rights proposals; and his general record, 
highlighted by a vigorous Fair Deal cam- 
paign, brought about his unexpected and 
impressive re-election in 1948. 

Truman’s second term was primarily 
concerned with the Cold War with the 
Soviet Union, the implementing of the 
North Atlantic Pact, the United Nations 
police action in Korea, and the vast re- 
armament program with its accompanying 
problems of economic stabilization. 

On Mar. 29, 1952, Truman announced 
that he would not run again for the Presi- 
dency. He campaigned actively for Adlai E. 
Stevenson. After Eisenhower’s inaugura- 
tion, Truman returned to his Independence, 
Missouri, home to write his memoirs cov- 
ering the period 1935-53. He further 
busied himself with the organization of 
the Harry S. Truman Library in Grand- 
view, Missouri. 


DWIGHT DAVID EISENHOWER 
was born in Denison, Texas, on October 14, 
1890. His ancestors lived in Germany, and 
emigrated to America, settling in Pennsyl- 
vania, early in the 18th century. His father, 
David, had a general store in Hope, Kansas, 
which failed. After a brief time in Texas, 
the family moved to Abilene, Kansas, when 
young Dwight was about a year old. 


After graduating from Abilene High 
School in 1909, Dwight Eisenhower did 
odd jobs for almost two years. He won an 
-appointment to the Naval Academy at 
_ Annapolis, but it turned out that he was 
too old for admittance. Then he received 
an appointment in 1910 to West Point. He 
was graduated as a second lieutenant in 
1915. 


To his regret, he did not see service in 
World War I, having been assigned to the 
19th Infantry at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
There he met Mary (‘Mamie’) Geneva 
Doud, whom he married in Denver on July 
1, 1916. Their first son died in infancy. 
Their second son is Major John Sheldon 
Doud Eisenhower. 


Hisenhower’s dearest wish in his Army 
career was to be given a combat command, 
but the Army recognized his administra- 
tive talents and kept him in staff posts. 
A paper he wrote about 1930 attracted the 
attention of General Douglas MacArthur, 
then Chief of Staff, who asked that Hisen- 
hower be assigned to his office. When Mac- 
Arthur went to the Philippines as military 


adviser in 1935, Eisenhower accompanied 
him and remained with him until 1939. 

General George C. Marshall brought him 
into the War Department General Staff 
and, in 1942, put him in command of the 
Allied invasion of North Africa. In 1944, 
Eisenhower was made Supreme Allied Com- 
mander of the invasion of Europe. 

After the war, Eisenhower served as 
Army Chief of Staff from November 1945 
until February 1948, when he was ap- 
pointed president of Columbia University. 
His book Crusade in Europe sold more than 
800,000 copies and brought him $635,000. 

In December 1950, President Truman re- 
called Eisenhower to active duty to com- 
mand the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion forces in Europe. He held this post 
until the end of May 1952. 

In the Republican Convention of July 
1952 in Chicago, Eisenhower won the Presi- 
dential nomination on the first ballot in a 
close race with Senator Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio. In November, he won the election, 
defeating Adlai E. Stevenson by an elec~ 
toral vote of 442 to 89. 

One of Eisenhower’s first concerns as 
President was the reduction of Federal 
expenses. The heaviest single cut he recom- 
mended was in the defense budget, which 
he reduced $5.2 billion from the $41.2 
billion which Truman had recommended. 
In foreign affairs, Eisenhower rejected 
Senator Taft’s “go it alone” view and 
initiated an American, British and French 
conference of heads of state. 


How to Number the Presidents 


Is President Hisenhower the 38rd Presi- 
dent? Or is he the 34th? 

The difficulty started with Grover Cleve- 
land. He became our 22nd President back 
in 1885. Then came Benjamin Harrison, 
who was obviously the 28rd President, 
serving from 1889-93. At this point, Cleve- 
land returned to the White House for a 
second (but nonconsecutive) term. 

Cleveland was still the same man who 
had been our 22nd President. But in his 
later term, it would look silly—some folks 
thought—to continue to call him our 22nd 
President. That would make the 22nd 
President follow the 23rd. Numbers should 
go in order—so ran the argument—and 
Cleveland should therefore be designated 
both as the 22nd President in his first 
term and as the 24th in his second term. 

The people who argued the other way 
found an eloquent spokesman in John 
Kiernan. He said: “Write down the names 
of all the Presidents, and you will only 
get 33. If you write Cleveland twice, 
you'll get 34—but in that case you’ve got 
to write Franklin D. Roosevelt’s name 
four times. Until they prove to me that 
Grover Cleveland was two men, Eisenhower 
can’t be the 34th President.” 


The Congressional Directory, which must 
be considered the official final authority, 
grappled with the problem of numbering 
the Presidents. Until recent years, it has 
followed John Kieran’s theory: it listed 
Cleveland as the 22nd President, but not 
as the 24th. No number was given to his 
second term. On that reckoning, Harry S. 
Truman was inaugurated, according to the 
Congressional Directory, the 32nd Presi- 
dent in 1949, Cautiously, the Directory 
printed: “NOTH: The figures indicate the 
number of persons who have served as 
President... .” 

After the election of President Truman, 
and before the election of President 
Hisenhower, the Congressional Directory 
changed its official mind. In the current 
issue, Truman is the 38rd President, and 
Eisenhower is listed as the 34th. (Cleve- 
land has two numbers—22nd and 24th.) 

In conformity with officialdom, the In- 
formation Please Almanac is this year 
recording the numbers of the Presidents 
in the same manner as the Congressional 
Directory. But we can’t help thinking of 
John Kieran’s remark: “Put the busts of 
all the,sPresidents in a row and count them 
and you'll get 33 and only 33.” 
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Presidents & (parties!) Born birth Died Term | inaug.|death| — Vice Presidents? 
1, Washington (F)*....... Feb. 22, 1732 | Va. Dec. 14, 1799 | 1789-1797 | 57 67 1. John Adams 
2 J. Adams (Fo... ... .; Oct. 30, 1735 | Mass. | July 4, 1826 | 1797-1801 | 61 90 2. Thomas Jefferson‘ 
3. Jefferson (DR)........ Apr. 13, 1743 | Va. July 4, 1826 | 1801-1809 | 57 83 3. Aaron Burr 
PC Nae wae ccc. Sea eSy seek, Wi ete Soke sac li Sxesleccen i 2k 4. George Clinton 
4. Madison (DR)......... Mar. 16, 1751 | Va. June 28, 1836 | 1809-1817 | 57 85 George Clinton’ 
EE ISR ER Mase se eta at ho Sah eeL. cick aattn |e diwewces Ae =: 5. Elbridge Gerry 
5 Monroe (DR)......... Apr. 28, 1758 | Va. July 4, 1831 | 1817-1825 | 58 73 6. Daniel D. Tompkins 
6. J. Q. Adams (DR). .... July 11, 1767 | Mass. | Feb, 23, 1848 | 1825-1829 | 57 80 7. John C. Calhoun 
7. Jackson (D).......... Mar. 15, 1767 | S.C. | June 8, 1845 | 1829-1837 | 61 78 John C. Calhoun? 
sr os SESS PSR ope ei eee ne ce Pies aa sik es 8. Martin Van Buren 
8. Van Buren (D)........ Dec. 5, 1782 | N.Y. | July 24, 1862 | 1837-1841 | 54 79 9. Richard M. Johnson 
9. W. H. Harrison (W)8...| Feb. 9, 1773 | Va. Apr. 4, 1841 | 1841-1841 | 68 68 | 10. John Tyler 
RGEYION AW). co.cc. aes, Mar. 29, 1790 | Va. Jan. 18, 1862 | 1841-1845 | 51 Vp Ube einen eres eC 
BRO RDIK CD) ccc e eee cs Nov. 2, 1795 | N.C. | June 15, 1849 | 1845-1849 | 49 53 | 11. George M. Dallas 
Peoayior (W)*, es. Nov. 24, 1784 | Va. July 9, 1850 | 1849-1850 | 64 65 | 12. Millard Fillmore 
13. Fillmore (W).......... Jan. 7, 1800] N.Y. | Mar. 8, 1874 | 1850-1853 | 50 TR RSI pare ae 
14. Pierce (D)............ Nov. 23, 1804 | N.H. | Oct. 8, 1869 | 1853-1857 | 48 64 | 13. William R. King® 
15. Buchanan (D)......... Apr. 23, 1791 | Pa. June 1, 1868 | 1857-1861 | 65 77 | 14. John C.Breckinridge 
16. Lincoln (R)!.......... . 12, 1809 | Ky. Apr. 15, 1865 | 1861-1865 | 52 56 | 15. Hannibal Hamlin 
iE I ee ee oP IRR Speen k Gk | Bese brea Cees Oa SLOT Calle AS at ae a ah 16. Andrew Johnson! 
17, Johnson (U)7 . 29,1808 | N.C. | July 31, 1875 | 1865-1869 | 56 66) a eae 
Beeorant CR). .4,..05..-.- . 27, 1822 | Ohio | July 23, 1885 | 1869-1877 | 46 63 | 17. Schuyler Colfax 
fay etn Cis icdtced aries d.| toepielhc wcities Ve oekeerces i) ay 18. Henry Wilson! 
BS PHAYES'CR). . ccc cccl ses Oct. 4,£1822 | Ohio | Jan. 17, 1893 | 1877-1881 | 54 70 | 19. William A. Wheeler 
20. Garfield (R)!2......... Nov. 19, 1831 | Ohio | Sept. 19, 1881 | 1881-1881 | 49 49 | 20. Chester A. Arthur 
21. Arthur (R)..... .| Oct. 5, 1830 | Vt. Nov. 18, 1886 | 1881-1885 | 50 i es Mae eA Bee ou 1 set 
22. Cleveland (D).........} Mar. 18,]1837 | N.J. | June 24, 1908 | 1885-1889 | 47 71 | 21. Thomas A. Hendricks1 
23. B. Harrison (R)....... Aug. 20, 1833 | Ohio | Mar. 13, 1901 | 1889-1893 | 55 67 | 22. Levi P. Morton 
PME IMCEAITCCATN Am (eile, cies Ca ciecv be [cee Seae P occleidie eievt'ns 1893-1897 | .. .. | 23. Adlai E. Stevenson 
25. McKinley (R)¥4........ Jan. 29, 1843 | Ohio | Sept. 14, 1901 | 1897-1901 | 54 58 | 24. Garret A. Hobart 
Nas ee SN ci c'v gv alcteh bakiss |) alee trots alecie gis, fh wale aoa’ oe 6 25. Theodore Roosevelt 
26. T, Roosevelt (R)....... Oct. 27,1858 | N.Y. | Jan. 6, 1919 | 1901-1909 | 42 60 | 26. Charles W. Fairbanks 
POPESCU CR ono occccs +008 Sept. 15, 1857 | Ohio | Mar. 8, 1930 | 1909-1913 | 51 72 | 27. James S. Shermant® 
28. Wilson (D)........... Dec. 28, 1856 | Va. Feb. 3, 1924 | 1913-1921 | 56 67 | 28. Thomas R. Marshall 
29. Harding (R)8.......... Nov. 2, 1865 | Ohio | Aug. 2, 1923 | 1921-1923 |} 55 57 | 29. Calvin Coolidge 
30. Coolidge (R).......... July 4, 1872 | Vt. Jan. 5, 1933 | 1923-1929 | 51 60 | 30. Charles G. Dawes 
31. Hoover (R)........... Aug 10) A874 lowa clo. eo ceccs v0! 1929-1933 | 54 oD 31. Charles Curtis 


' 32. F. D. Roosevelt (D)*...| Jan. 30, 1882 | N.Y. | Apr, 12, 1945 | 1933-1945 | 51 63 | 32. John N. Garner 


33. Henry A. Wallace 

RMIT ces os wisifliiave axe. oe bosib ele eee ie e 34. Harry S. Truman 
33. Truman (D).......... May st Sch SS4ute Bose Sicla ceive ves 1945-1953 | 60 2 35. Alben W. Barkley 
34. Eisenhower (R)....... Oct TA ISSO! 1 Tex, an) cle fe eet cs site 1953- 62 5g 36. Richard M. Nixon 


1 F—¥Federalist; DR—Democratic-Republican; D—Democratic; W—Whig; R—Republican; U—Union. *Same 
party as President, except Jefferson. # No party for first election. The party system in the U. 8. made its appearance 
during Washington’s first term. ‘4 Democratic-Republican. 5 Died in office Apr. 20, 1812. ¢ Died in ofiice Nov. 
23, 1814. 7 Resigned Dec. 28, 1832, to become U.S. Senator. * Died in office. ® Died in office Apr. 18, 1853. 
10 Died in office (shot Apr. 14 by John Wilkes Booth). 1 Died in office Noy. 22, 1875. 4 Died in office (shot July 2 
by Charles J. Guiteau), 1 Died in office Nov. 25, 1885. ™ Died in office (shot Sept. 6 by Leon F. Czolgosz). 
15 Died in office Nov. 21, 1899. 1¢Died in office Oct. 30, 1912. 1” The} Republican National Convention of 1864 
adopted the name Union party. It renominated Lincoln for President; for Vice President it nominated Johnson, a 
War Democrat. Although frequently listed as a Republican Vice President and President, Johnson undoubtedly 
considered himself strictly a member of the Union party. When that party broke apart after 1868, he returned 


to the Democratic party. 


Annual Salaries of Federal Officials 


i i i 18,000 
ORES LID sae RPE Re. Ine $100,000: Secretaries of the Army, Navy, Air Force. .... ; 
Oe oaent of thes Sri ee arouse od 30,0002 Senators and Representatives.,............+ 12,500 
ADIN GE MGI DENS: 9 cies g)<'-s01s wiser iindiniels dla he) 22,500 Speaker of the HOUSG. cc s/daa vey eaesinenatts ge 
Undersecretaries of executive departments... 17,500 Chief Justice of the Supreme Court.......... yes 
Deputy Secretary of Defense.............-.+ 20,000 Associate Justices of the Supreme Court...... 25, 


1 Plus $50,000 for expenses and a sum (not to exceed $40,000 a year) for travellng expenses. ? Plus $10,000 for 


expenses, 


Wives of the Presidents of the United States 


Year and place 


President Wife’s name of birth Married Died 
Washington Mrs. Martha Dandridge Custis 1732, Va. 1759 1802 +) 
John Adams Abigail Smith 1744, Mass. 1764 1818 ye 
Jefferson Mrs. Martha Wayles Skelton 1748, Va. 1772 1782 5 
Madison Mrs. Dorothy “Dolly” Payne Todd 1772, N.C. 1794 1849 oa ay 
Monroe Eliza Kortright 1768, N. Y. 1786 1830 3 2 
J. Q. Adams Louisa Catherine Johnson 1775, England 1797 1852 3 1 
Jackson Mrs. Rachel Donelson Robards 1767, Va. 1791 1828 i C3 
Van Buren Hannah Hoes 1783, N.Y. 1807 1819 4 oF 
W. H. Harrison Anna Symmes 1775, N. J. 1795 1864 6 4 
Tyler Letitia Christian 1790, Va. 1813 1842 3 4 
Julia Gardiner 1820, N.Y. 1844 1889 5 2 
Polk Sarah Childress 1803, Tenn. 1824 1891 4 ea 
Taylor Margaret Smith 1788, Md. 1810 1852 1 5 
Fillmore Abigail Powers 1798, N.Y. 1826 1853 1 1 
Mrs. Caroline Carmichael Mcintosh 1813, N. J. 1858 1881 ay PA 
Pierce Jane Means Appleton 1806, N. H. 1834 1863 3 Mc 
Buchanan (Unmarried) aes noe eaves de P 
Lincoln Mary Todd 1818, Ky. 1842 1882 4 i 
Johnson Eliza McCardle 1810, Tenn 1827 1876 3 2 
Grant Julia Dent 1826, Mo. 1848 1902 3 1 
Hayes Lucy Ware Webb 1831, Ohio 1852 1889 7 1 
Garfield Lucretia Rudolph 1832, Ohio 1858 1918 5 2 
Arthur Ellen Lewis Herndon 1837, Va. 1859 1880 2 1 
Cleveland Frances Folsom 1864, N.Y. 1886 1947 2 3 
B. Harrison Caroline Lavinia Scott 1832, Ohio 1853 1892 1 1 
Mrs. Mary Scott Lord Dimmick 1858, Pa. 1896 1948 = 1 
McKinley Ida Saxton 1847, Ohio 1871 1907 Be rs 
T. Roosevelt Alice Hathaway Lee 1861, Mass 1880 1884 Fi. 1 
Edith Kermit Carow 1861, Conn 1886 1948 4 1 
Taft Helen Herron 1861, Ohio 1886 1943 2 1 
Wilson Ellen Louise Axson 1860, Ga. 1885 1914 ae 3 
Mrs. Edith Bolling Galt 1872, Va. 1915 Boe +s a 
Harding Mrs. Florence Kling DeWolfe 1860, Ohio 1891 1924 ae 
Coolidge Grace Anna Goodhue 1879, Vt. 1905 ee 2 
Hoover Lou Henry 1875, lowa 1899 1944 2 
F. D. Roosevelt Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 1884, N.Y. 1905 Sas 5 1 
Truman Bess Wallace 1885, Mo. 1919 #s 1 
Eisenhower Mary (‘Mamie"”) Geneva Doud 1896, lowa 1916 2 bac: 
National Committee Chairmen Since 1916 
Source: Republican and Democratic National Committees. 
Chairman and (state) Term Chairman and (state) Term 
A ; Republican Republican (Contd.) 
William RPVARCOKICNUN ost d aces ccs ccaes eae « 1916-18 C. Wesley Roberts (Kans.)...........csseecvcees 1953-53 
WMIMASAY RCA) Secyerstcles i cise ate ovisie cicis c cseie leus’s ete 1918-21 Leonard: W. Hall(N.Y)i-,..<.«.,.emteractesencemtenrees 1953- 
John T. Adams (lowa).............seeeeeeeenes 1921-24 Democratic 
William M. Butler (Mass.).............0.0000008 1924-28 Vance McCormick (Pa:)io. s.... aceieeeene seen 1916-19 
Hubert MUOIRECOOIOL) rte cote oe sicnsaucetnaees 1928-29 Homer Cummings (Conn.)..............-seecees 1919-20 
Claudius H. Huston (Tenn.) Malerainreieiste clave fais iw efolaiets 1929-30 George White:(Ohi0).\-2), fixes 0.0. momen 1920-21 
HTICONAD GLOSS (OHIO)... ..., cave ceesccccececces 1930-32 Cordell Bull (Tenn): 2% aos ccs. deere 1921-24 
Bverettmanders:CINd,).- 3... .ccscecceccecceeses 1932-34 Clem Shaver‘(W!Va.). 5.0.00. 2. uence 1924-28 
Henry P. Fletcher CEM) rcp site ticlasecanocccan 1934-36 John;J.. Raskobi (Ns ¥2)2 cere cieic> sia etcetera 1928-32 
John Hamilton (Kans.) BMtaletaistal sre lars ie'cie’a ole'ainiaco Seip. 1936-40 James A, Farley (N: Y.)) 1. ssemsht- cox eines 1932-40 
Joseph We Martin Jr. (Mass.)......00secccececces 1940-42 Edward J. Flynn (N: Y.)=. ciiccantes s. « cnmeeeeeene 1940-43 
Harrison E. Spangler (lowa)................0006 1942-44 Frank:C:Walker (Mont.) 5... emecs cotta 1943-44 
Herbert Brownell, Jr. (N.Y.)..........0.c0cecce 1944-46 Robert £. Hannegan (Mo.)...............eeeeeee 1944-47 
GarrolliReece Chen. )ifsccc sc ccesceccisecc eens 1946-48 J. Howard)McGrath (Ro 1Din.2.4. caemaclss lee eeee 1947-49 
HUSH SCOtte IIs (PA)io.d. o. 4 oc ssc cs coves cs 1948-49 William M. Boyle, Jr. (Mo.)...........0.0..eeeee 1949-5} 
GuyiGaGabtelsoni(Ni:). 2.2... scene cecepee 1949-52 Frank E. McKinney (Ind.)...........0..0.eeeeee 1951-52 
Arthur E. Summerfield (Mich.).................. 1952-53 Stephen A. Mitchell (Ill.)..............0.ceu cues 1952- 
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Established: By Atomic Energy Act of 
1946, approved Aug. 1, 1946. 

Members: 5. ; 

Activities: Promoting federally con- 
ducted and private research and de- 
velopment; controlling dissemination 
of information; controlling produc- 
tion, ownership and use of fissionable 
and fusionable materials, 

Headquarters: 19th St. and Constitution 
Ave. NW, Washington, D.C. 


Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) 
Established: Effective June 30, 1940. 
Members: 5. 

Activities: Regulating economic aspects 
of U.S. air carrier operation; prescrib- 
ing safety standards; investigating 
and analyzing aircraft accidents; as- 
sisting in development of interna- 
tional air transportation. 

Headquarters: Dept. of Commerce Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Economic Stabilization Agency (ESA) 
Established: By Executive Order, Sept. 9, 

1950. 

Members; Administrator and staff. 

Activities: Planning and developing both 
long- and short-range price and wage 
stabilization policies; establishing price 
ceilings and stabilizing wages where 
necessary. Subdivisions include Salary 
Stabilization Board, which handles 
Wage aspect of ESA, and Office of Price 
Stabilization (OPS), which is charged 
with preventing inflation and preserv- 
ing value of currency through estab- 
lishment of ceilings. 

Headquarters: 811 Vermont Ave., NW, 
Washington, D. C. 


Federal Communications Commission 


(FCC) 

Established: By Communications Act of 
1934. 

Members: 7. 

Activities: Regulating interstate and for- 
eign communications by wire and 
Ttadio, including standard FM, televi- 
sion and amateur radio; issuing, mod- 
ifying or reyoking radio and operators’ 
licenses; classifying radio stations and 
prescribing their services; enforcing 
use of radio for safety purposes on 
U. S. ships. 

Headquarters: Post Office Dept. Bldg., 
12th St. and Pennsylvania Ave., NW, 
Washington, D. C. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(FDIC) 

Established: By Federal Reserve Act, ap- 
proved June 16, 1933. 

Members: 3. 

Activities: Administering Corporation’s 
funds to protect depositors in mem- 


Independent U. S. Government Agencies 
4 Source: U, S. Government Organtzatton Manual. : 
_ Atomie Energy Commission (AEC) 


ber banks up to $10,000; prescribing 


rules and regulations for member 
banks. 
Headquarters: National Press Bldg., 


Washington, D. O, 
Federal Power Commission (FPC) 

Established: 1920. Present form, June 23, 
1930. 

Members: 5. : 

Activities: Granting of licenses to public 
and private agencies for development, | 
utilization and transmission of power 
on federal streams; regulating rates 
and services; investigating power de- 
velopment possibilities in flood-con- 
trol projects; regulating distribution, 
services and rates of interstate natural 
gas. 

Headquarters: Hurley-Wright Bldg., 1800 
Pennsylvania Ave., NW, Washington, 
D. C. 

Federal Reserve Board (FRB) 

Established: By Federal Reserve Act of 
Dec. 23, 1913. 

Members: 7. 

Activities: Supervising Federal Reserve 
banks; influencing credit conditions; 
regulating open-market operations; 
issuing Federal Reserve notes. 

Headquarters: Twentieth St. and Con- 
stitution Ave., NW, Washington, D. C. 

Federal Trade Commission (FEC) 

Established: By Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act of Sept. 26, 1914. 

Members: 5. 

Activities: Preventing unfair competi- 
tion; preventing deceptive practices 
and false advertising; preventing price 
discrimination; preventing monopolies. 

Headquarters: Pennsylvania Ave. at 
Sixth St., NW, Washington, D. C. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 

Established: By President’s Reorganiza- 
tion Plan of 1947, effective July 27, 
1947. 

Members: Administrator and staff. 

Activities; Providing a single agency re- 
sponsible for the principal housing 
programs and functions of the Fed- 
eral government; supervising and co- 
ordinating the activities of: Federal 
National Mortgage Association, Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration (FHA), Public 
Housing Administration (PHA). 

Headquarters: 1626 K St., NW, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Office of the Housing Expediter (OHE) 

Established: By Executive Order, etiec- 
tive Jan. 26, 1946. 

Members: Expediter and assistants. 

Activities: Administering federal rent 
control; enforcing veterans’ preference 
requirements in sale and renting of 
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new housing; investigating violations. 

Headquarters: Midway Hall, 24th St. and 

Oklahoma Ave., NE, Washington, D. C. 
Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC) 

Established: By Interstate Commerce 
Act of Feb. 4, 1887. 

Members: 11. 

Activities: Regulating railroads, motor 
carriers, water carriers and freight for- 
warders as to rates, through-routes, 
services and bills of lading. Also: au- 
thorizing mergers or consolidations; 
authorizing issue of securities by car- 
riers. 

Headquarters: 12th St. and Constitution 
Ave., NW, Washington, D. C. 

Mutual Security Agency (MSA) 

Established: By Mutual Security Act of 
1951. 

Members: Director and staff. 

Activities: Reviewing and appraising de- 
fense support and economic aid 
requirements of paricipating countries; 
formulating programs of commodity 
and technical assistance for defense 
and associated production; developing 
programs for increased output of stra- 
tegic and deficiency materials in par- 
ticipating countries. 

Headquarters: 806 Connecticut Ave. NW, 
Washington, D. C. 

National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) 

Established: By National Labor Rela- 
tions Act of July 5, 1935. 

Members: 5. 

Activities: Preventing unfair labor prac- 
tices by employers or labor organiza- 
tions and conducting secret ballots 
among employees to determine their 
choice of bargaining representatives. 

Headquarters: Federal Security Bldg., 
South, Third and C Sts., SW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Mediation Board 

Established: By Act of Congress, ap- 
proved June 21, 1934, and amended 
April 10, 1936. 

Members: Chairman and 2 members. 

Activities: Mediating differences between 
railroads, express and Pullman com- 
panies and airlines engaged in inter- 
state commerce or under mail con- 
tract and their employees growing out 
of attempts to make and maintain 
agreements establishing rates of pay, 
rules and working conditions of the 
employees. Mediating disputes between 
carriers and employees and determin- 
ing representation disputes. 

Headquarters: General Service Adminis- 
tration Bldg., 18th and F Sts., NW, 
Washington, D. C. 

Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC) 

Established: By Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, approved June 6, 1934. 

Members: 5. 


Activities: Registering and issuing regu- 
lations for securities exchanges; regis- 
tering securities offered for public 
sale; penalizing violators of regula- 
tions, subject to appeal to U. S. Court 
of Appeals. 

Headquarters: 425 Second St., 
Washington, D. C. 


Small Business Administration (SBA) 

Established: By act of Congress, 
proved July 30, 1953. 

Members: Administrator and staff. 

Activities: Assisting small firms by direct 
loans up to $150,000 each; making 
loans to victims of flood and disaster; 
promoting fuller use of private sources 
of credit and capital. 

Headquarters: 1337 E St., NW, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) 

Established: By act of Congress, May 18, 
1933. 

Members: 3 Directors. 

Activities: Providing navigable channel 
and flood control of Tennessee River 
and some of its larger tributaries; 
disposing of surplus electric power; 
improving, increasing and cheapening 
production of fertilizer. 

Headquarters: Woodward Bidg., 15th and 
H Sts., NW, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Civil Service Commission 

Established: By act of Congress, 
proved Jan. 16, 1883. 

Members: 3. 

Activities: Providing examinations to 
test fitness of applicants for positions 
in competitive service; providing per- 
sonnel in response to requests from 
appointing officers; classifying posi- 
tions; maintaining service records. 

Headquarters: Eighth and F Sts., NW, 
Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Tariff Commission 

Established: By act of Congress, 
proved Sept. 8, 1916. 

Members: 6. 

Activities: Investigating customs laws, 
unfair competition, and foreign and 
domestic manufacturing costs; sur- 
veying domestic and foreign indus- 
tries. 

Headquarters: E St. between Seventh 
and Eighth Sts., NW, Washington, 
D.C. 


Veterans’ Administration (VA) 

Established: By Executive Order of July 
21, 1930. 

Members: Administrator and staff. 

Activities: Administering laws authoriz- 
ing benefits for veterans and for their 
dependents or beneficiaries. Includes 
hospitalization, pensions, insurance, 
loans, education, etc. 

Headquarters: Vermont Ave. between H 
and I Sts., NW, Washington, D. C. 
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Name and state esa 


F. A. 0. Mublenburg 


Congress 


(Pa.) a 1789-1791 
Jonathan Trumbull 

(Conn.) 2 1791-1793 
F. A. C. Muhlenburg 

(Pa.) 3 1793-1795 
Jonathan Dayton (N. J.)14-5 1795-1799 
Theodore Sedgwick 

(Mass.) § 1789-1801 
Nathaniel Macon (N. C.) 7-9 1801-1807 
Joseph B. Varnum ‘ 

(Mass.) 10-11 1807-1811 
Henry Clay (Ky.)? 12-13 1811-1814 
Langdon Cheves (S.C.) 13 1814-1815 
Henry Clay (Ky.): 14-16 1815-1820 
John W. Taylor (N. Y.) 16 1820-1821 
Philip P. Barbour (Va.) 17 1821-1823 
Henry Clay (Ky.) 18 1823-1825 
John W. Taylor (N. Y.) 19 1825-1827 
Andrew Stevenson 
_ (Va.)4 20-23 1827-1834 
John Bell (Tenn.) 23 1834-1835 
James K. Polk (Tenn.) 24-25 1835-1839 
Robert M. T. Hunter 

(Va.) 26 1839-1841 
John White (Ky.) 27 1841-1843 
John W. Jones (Va.) 28 1843-1845 
John W. Davis (Ind.) 29 1845-1847 
Robert C. Winthrop 

(Mass.) 30 1847-1849 
Howell Cobb (Ga.) 81 1849-1851 
Linn Boyd (Ky.) 32-83 1851-1855 
Nathaniel P. Banks 

(Mass.) 34 1855-1857 
James L. Orr (S. C.) 35 1857-1859 


1 George Dent (Md.) was elected Speaker pro tempore for Apr. 20 and May 28, 1798. 
3 Resigned between Ist and 2d sessions of 16th Congress. 


of 13th Congress. 


5 Elected Speaker and served the day of adjournment. 


SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Source: Congressional Directory. 


Name and state Congress getved 
Wm. Pennington (N. J.) 36 1859-1861 
Galusha A. Grow (Pa.) 37 1861-1863 
Schuyler Colfax (Ind.) 38-40 1863-1869 
Theodore M. Pomeroy 

(N..Y.)5 40 1869-1869 
James G. Blaine (Maine) 41-43 1869-1875 
Michael C. Kerr (Ind.)* 44  . 1875-1876 
Samuel J. Randall (Pa.) 44-46 1876-1881 
J. Warren Keifer (Ohio) 47 1881-1883 
John G,. Carlisle (Ky.) 48-50 1883-1889 
Thomas B. Reed (Maine) 51 1889+1891 
Charles F. Crisp (Ga.) 52-53 1891-1895 
Thomas B. Reed (Maine) 54-55 1895-1899 
David B. Henderson 

(Iowa) 58-57 1899-1903 
Joseph G. Cannon (Ill.) 58-61 1903-1911 
Champ Clark (Mo.) 62-65 1911-1919 
Frederick H. Gillett 

(Mass.) 66-68 1919-1925 
Nicholas Longworth 

(Ohio) 698-71 1925-1931 
John N. Garner (Tex.) 72 1931-1933 
Henry T. Rainey (Ill.) 73 1933-1935 
Joseph W. Byras 

(Tenn.)7 74 1935-1936 
William B. Bankhead 

(Ala.) 8 74-76 1936-1940 
Sam Rayburn (Tex.) 76-79 1940-1947 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr, 

(Mass. ) 80 1947-1949 
Sam Rayburn (Tex.) 81-82 1949-1953 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 

(Mass. ) 83 1953— 


2 bin, ie) during 2d session 
4 Resigned during ist session of 23d Con- 
6 Died between Ist and 2d sessions of 44th Congress. 


gress. 
ae Ist session, there were two Speakers pro tempore: Samuel 8S. Cox (N. Y.), appointed for Feb. 17, May 12 and 
une 


, 1876, and Milton Saylor (Ohio), appoin 
§ Died during 3d session of 76th Congress. 


for June 4, 1876. 


7 Died during 2d session of 74th Congress. 


The White House 


The White House, the official residence 
of the President, is located on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue in Washington, D. C. The 
site covering about 16 acres was selected by 
President Washington and Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant, and the architect was James 
Hoban. The design of the mansion is said 
to have been suggested by the Duke of 
Leinster’s Palace in Ireland. The corner- 
stone was laid Oct. 18, 1792, and the first 
residents were President and Mrs. John 
Adams in Noy., 1800. The building was 
fired by the British in 1814, and the sand- 
stone exterior was painted white in 1815. 

The rooms for public functions are on 
the first floor; on the second are the Presi- 
dent’s apartments. The most celebrated 
public room is the East Room, where for- 
mal receptions take place. Other public 
rooms are the Red Room, the Green Room, 
and the Blue Room. The State Dining 
Room is used for formal dinners, 


The Executive Office, a three-story struc- 


ture at the west end of the West Terrace, 
was added to the original building in 1902 
to accommodate the President’s office staff, 
and several additions have since been 
made. In 1942, a three-story building was 
erected on the East Terrace, and now 
serves as the White House main entrance. 
In 1948, a second-story balcony was added 
to the White House inside the Ionic pillars 
of the south portico. 

The White House was closed Nov. 6, 1948, 
for social engagements and sightseers be- 
cause of the deterioration of the building 
and the fear that it might collapse at any 
time. On Noy. 21, President Truman and 
his family moved into Blair House across 
the street. 

Instead of being torn down, the walls 
were retained and strengthened, and the 
interior was rebuilt. There ere now 77 
rooms instead of the former 69. 

The Trumans moved back into the 
White House on Mar. 27, 1952. 
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Name State Term Years Born Died 
PION Sav sic vlcgeieas sae N.Y....1789-1795 6 1745 1829 
John Rutledge........ S.C.....1789-1791 2 1739 1800 
William Cushing....... Mass....1789-1810 21 1732 1810 
James Wilson......... lid Muted’ 1789-1798 9 1742 1798 
John Blair............ VANE Cay 1789-1796 7 1732 1800 
James Iredell......... N, C....1790-1799 9 1751 1799 
Thomas Johnson...... Md......1792-1793 4% 1732 1819 


William Paterson...... Nestieise 1793-1806 13 1745 1806 
*John Rutledget...... SCs. 1795-1795 .. 1739 1800 
Samuel Chase........ Md......1796-1811 15 1741 1811 
*Oliver Ellsworth...... Conn....1796-1800 4 1745 1807 
Bushrod Washington. ..Va...... 1798-1829 31 1762 1829 


Alfred Moore......... N. C....1800-1804 4 1755 1810 
“John Marshall........ \iPodan 1801-1835 34 1755 1835 
William Johnson....... Seierae sists 1804-1834 30 1771 1834 


Brock. Livingston......N. Y....1806-1823 17 1757 1823 


Thomas Todd......... Ky......1807-1826 19 1765 1826 
Joseph Story......... Mass....1811-1845 34 1779 1845 
Gabriel Duval......... Md.....1811-1835 23 1752 1844 


Smith Thompson...... N.Y... .1823-1843 20 1768 1843 
Robert Trimble....... Kye. 1826-1828 2 1777 1828 


John McLean......... Ohio, .,.1829-1861 32 1785 1861 
Henry Baldwin........ id het 1830-1844 14 1780 1844 
James M. Wayne...... Ga......1835-1867 32 1790 1867 
*Roger B. Taney...... Md... ..1836-1864 28 1777 1864 
Philip P. Barbour...... Marc. +3 1836-1841 5 1783 1841 
John Catron.......... Tenn.,..1837-1865 28 1786 1865 
John McKinley........ Ala... ..1837-1852 15 1780 1852 
Peter V. Daniel....... if: ean 1841-1860 19 1784 1860 
Samuel Nelson........N. Y....1845-1872 27 1792 1873 
Levi Woodbury........N.H....1845-1851 6 1789 1851 
Robert C. Grier........ Pantech: 1846-1870 23 1794 1870 


Benjamin R. Curtis... . ...1851-1857 6 1809 1874 
John A. Campbell..... Ala.....1853-1861 8 1811 1889 


Nathan Clifford....... Maine ..1858-1881 23 1803 1881 
Noah H. Swayne...... Ohio....1862-1881 18 1804 1884 
Samuel F, Miller. ..... lowa....1862-1890 28 1816 1890 
David Davis.......... W......1862-1877 15 1815 1886 
Stephen J. Field...... Calif... .1863-1897 34 1816 1899 
*Salmon P. Chase..... Ohio....1864-1873 9 1808 1873 
William Strong........ Pal aeats 1870-1880 10 1808 1895 
Joseph P. Bradley..... Nervercy 1870-1892 22 1813 1892 
Ward Hunt........... N. Y....1872-1882 10 1810 1886 
*Morrison R. Waite....Ohio....1874-1888 14 1816 1888 
John M. Harlan....... KV sss. 1877-1911 34 1833 1911 


William B. Woods. .... Ga ase 1880-1887 7 1824 1887 
* Chief Justices. 


Justices of the United States Supreme Court 
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Name State Term Yearr Born Died 
Stanley Matthews..... Ohio....1881-1889 8 1824 1889 
Horace Gray.......... Mass....1881-1902 21 1828 1902 
Samuel Blatchford.....N. Y....1882-1893 11 1820 1893 
Lucius Q. Lamar....%.Miss....1888-1893 5 1825 1893 
*Melville W. Fuller... Ul... .. 1888-1910 22 1833 1910 
David J. Brewer....... Kans....1889-1910 21 1837 1910 
Henry B. Brown....... Mich....1890-1906 16 1836 1913 
George Shiras, Jr...... Pa......1892-1903 11 1832 1924 
Howell E. Jackson... .. Tenn....1893-1895 2 1832 1895 
Edward D. White...... Cases 1894-1910 16' 1845 1921 
Rufus W. Peckham....N. Y....1895-1909 14 1838 1909 
Joseph McKenna...... Calif....1898-1925 27 1843 1926 
Oliver W. Holmes...... Mass....1902-1932 30 1841 1935 
William R. Day........ Ohio. ...1903-1922 19 1849 1923 
William H. Moody..... Mass....1906-1910 4 1853 1917 
Horace H. Lurton...... Tenn....1909-1914 5 1844 1914 
*Edward D. White..... LB ocdes 1910-1921 11 1845 1921 
Charles E. Hughes..... N.Y....1910-1916 6 1862 1948 
Willis Van Devanter...Wyo....1910-1937 26 1859 1941 
Joseph R. Lamar...... Ghana 1910-1916 6 1857 1916 
Mahlon Pitney........N.J.....1912-1923 11 1858 1924 
Jas. C. McReynolds....Tenn....1914-1941 26 1862 1946 
Louis D. Brandeis..... Mass....1916-1939 23 1856 1941 
John H. Clarke........ Ohio....1916-1922 6 1857 1945 
“William H. Taft....... Conn....1921-1930 9 1857 1930 
George Sutherland..... Utah....1922-1938 16 1862 1942 
Pierce Butler......... Minn....1922-1939 17 1866 1939 
Edward T. Sanford....Tenn....1923-1930 7 1865 1930 
Harlan F. Stone....... N. Y....1925-1941 16 1872 1946 
"Charles E. Hughes....N. Y....1930-1941 11 1862 1948 
Owen J. Roberts....... Pascece 1930-1945 15 1875 : 
Benjamin N. Cardozo..N. Y....1932-1938 6 1870 1938 
Hugo L. Black......... Ala... ..1937 1886 
Stanley F. Reed....... Ky......1938 1884 
Felix Frankfurter...... Mass... .1939 1882 
William 0. Douglas. ...Conn....1939 1898 
Frank Murphy........ Mich.,..1940-1949 9 1890 1949 
*Harlan F. Stone...... N.Y....1941-1946 5 1872 1946 
James F. Byrnes. ..... Se Gieoat 1941-1942 1 1879 
Robert H. Jackson.....N. Y....1941 1892 
Wiley B. Rutledge. .... lowa....1943-1949 6 1894 1949 
Harold H. Burton...... Ohio... .1945 1888 
*Fred M. Vinson....... Ky....., 1946-1953 7 1890 1953 
Tom C. Clark......... Tex... ..1949 1899 
Sherman Minton...... Ind.....1949 1890 


t Appointed and served one term, but not confirmed by Senate. 


Federal Impeachments 


Source: Congresstonal Dtrectory. 


The Senate has sat as a court of im- 
peachment in the following cases: 
WILLIAM BLoUNT, Senator from Tennessee; 

charges dismissed for want of jurisdic- 

tion, January 14, 1799. 

JOHN PICKERING, Judge of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for New Hampshire; removed 
from office March 12, 1804. 

SAMUEL CHASE, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court; acquitted March 1, 1805. 

JAMES H. PECK, Judge of the U. S. District 
Court for Missouri; acquitted Jan. 31, 
1831. 

West H. HUMPHREYS, Judge of the United 
States District Court for the middle, 
eastern, and western districts of Ten- 
nessee; removed from office June 26, 1862. 

ANDREW JOHNSON, President of the United 
States; acquitted May 26, 1868. 


Wittiam W. BELKNAP, Secretary of War; 
acquitted Aug. 1, 1876. 

CHARLES SWAYNE, Judge of the United 
States District Court for the northern 
district of Florida; acquitted Feb. 27, 
1905. 

ROBERT W. ARCHBALD, Associate Judge, 
United States Commerce Court; removed 
from office January 13, 1913. 

GrorGE W. ENGLISH, Judge of the U. S. 
District Court for the eastern district of 
Illinois; resigned office November 4, 1924: 
impeachment proceedings dismissed. 

Harotp LoupERBACK, Judge of the U. S. 
District Court for the northern district 
of California; acquitted May 24, 1933. 

HausTep L. Ritrer, Judge of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for the southern district of 
Florida; removed April 17,-1936, 
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The Cairo Conference 


Important provisions of the Conf hi 
was held Nov. 22-26, 19482 SP 


The several military missions have 


“agreed upon future military operations 


against Japan. The Three Great Allies ex- 
pressed their resolve to bring unrelenting 
pressure against their brutal enemies by 
sea, land, and air. This pressure is already 
rising. 


The Three Great Allies are fighting this 
war to restrain and punish the aggression 
of Japan. They covet no gain for them- 
selves and have no thought of territorial 
expansion. It is their purpose that Japan 
shall be stripped of all the islands in the 
Pacific which she has seized or occupied 
since the beginning of the first World War 


in 1914, and that all the territories Japan 
has stolen from the Chinese, such as Man- 
churia, Formosa, and the Pescadores, shail 
be restored to the Republic of China. 
Japan will also be expelled from all other 
territories which she has taken by violence 
and greed. The aforesaid Three Great Pow- 
ers, mindful of the enslavement of the 
people of Korea, are determined that in 
due course Korea shall become free and 
independent. 


With these objectives in view the three 
Allies, in harmony with those of the 
United Nations at war with Japan, will 
continue to persevere in the serious and 
prolonged operations necessary to procure 
the unconditional surrender of Japan. 


The Teheran Conference 
(Nov. 28-Dec. 1, 1943) 


The President of the United States of 
America, the Premier of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, and the Prime 
Minister of. the United Kingdom, have 
consulted with each other and with the 
Prime Minister of Iran, desire to declare 
the mutual agreement of their three Gov- 
ernments regarding relations with Iran. 


The Governments of the United States 
of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United Kingdom recog- 
nize the assistance which Iran has given 
in the prosecution of the war against the 
common enemy, particularly by facilitat- 
ing transportation of supplies from over- 
seas to the Soviet Union. The three Gov- 
ernments realize that the war has caused 
Special economic difficulties for Iran and 
they are agreed that they will continue 
to make available to the Government of 
Iran such economic assistance as may be 
possible, having regard to the heavy de- 
mands made upon them by their world- 
wide military operations and to the world- 
wide shortage of transport, raw materials 
and supplies for civilian consumption. 


With respect to the post-war period, the 
Governments of the United States of 
America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the United Kingdom are in 
accord with the Government of Iran that 
any economic problem confronting Iran at 
the close of hostilities should receive full 
consideration along with those of the other 
members of the United Nations by con- 
ferences or international agencies held or 
created to deal with international eco- 
nomic matters. 


The Governments of the United States 
of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United Kingdom are at 
one with the Government of Iran in their 
desire for the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of Iran. They count upon the par- 
ticipation of Iran together with all other 
peace-loving nations in the establishment 
of international peace, security and pros- 
perity after the war in accordance with 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter, to 
which all four governments have contin- 
ued to subscribe. 


The Yalta Conference 


Important provisions of the Conference, which was 
held Feb. 4-11, 1945: 


The Occupation and Control of Germany 


We have agreed on common policies and 
plans for enforcing the unconditional sur- 
render terms which we shall impose to- 
gether on Nazi Germany after German 
armed resistance has been finally crushed. 
These terms will not be made known until 
the final defeat of Germany has been 
accomplished. Under the agreed plan, the 
forces of the three powers will each oc- 
cupy a separate zone of Germany. Coordi- 
nated administration and control has been 
provided for under the plan through a 
central Copéro], Commission, consisting of 


the supreme commanders of the three 
powers, with headquarters in Berlin. It has 
been agreed that France should be invited 
by the three powers, if she should so de- 
sire, to take over a zone of occupation, 
and to participate as a fourth member of 
the Control Commission. The limits of the 
French zone will be agreed upon by the 
four Governments concerned through their 
représentatives on the European Advisory 
Commission. 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy 
German militarism and nazism and to 
ensure that Germany will never again be 
able to disturb the peace of the world. We 
are determined to disarm and disband all 
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German armed forces; break up for all 
time the German General Staff that has 
repeatedly contrived the resurgence of 
German militarism; remove or destroy all 
German military equipment; eliminate or 
control all German industry that could be 
used for military production; bring all war 
criminals to just and swift punishment 
and exact reparation in kind for the de- 
struction wrought by the Germans; wipe 
out the Nazi Party, Nazi laws, organiza- 
tions, and institutions, remove all Nazi 
and militarist influences from public of- 
fice and from the cultural and economic 
life of the German people; and take in 
harmony such other measures in Germany 
as may be necessary to the future peace 
and safety of the world. It is not our pur- 
pose to destroy the people of Germany, 
but only when nazism and militarism 
have been extirpated will there be hope 
for a decent life for Germans, and a place 
for them in the comity of nations. 


Terms Under Which Russia Entered the 
War Against Japan 


The leaders of the Three Great Powers— 
the Soviet Union, the United States of 
America and Great Britain—have agreed 
that in two or three months after Ger- 
many has surrendered and the war in Eu- 
rope has terminated the Soviet Union shall 
enter into the war against Japan on the 
side of the Allies on condition that: 


1. The status quo in Outer Mongolia 
(The Mongolian People’s Republic) shall 
be preserved; 


2. The former rights of Russia violated 
by the treacherous attack of Japan in 1904 
shall be restored, viz.: 


The Potsdam 


Text of the declaration Issued at Potsdam, Ger- 
many, July 26, 1945, outlining the terms under 
which Japan would be allowed to surrender: 


1. We, the President of the United 
States, the President of the national gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, repre- 
senting the hundreds of millions of our 
countrymen, have conferred and agreed 


that Japan shall be given the opportunity 
to end this war. 


2. The prodigious land, sea, and air 
forces of the United States, the British 
Empire and China, many times reinforced 
by their armies and air fleets from the 
west, are poised to strike the final blow at 
Japan, This military power is sustained 
and inspired by the determination of all 
allied nations to prosecute the war against 
Japan until she ceases to resist. 


3. The result of the futile and senseless 
German resistance to the might of the 
aroused free peoples of the world stands 
forth in awful clarity as an example to the 
people of Japan. 


(a) the southern part of Sakhalin as 
well as all the islands adjacent to it shall 
be returned to the Soviet Union, 

(b) the commercial port of Dairen shall 
be internationalized, the preeminent in- 
terests of the Soviet Union in this port 
being safeguarded and the lease of Port 
Arthur as a naval base of the U.S.S.R. re- . 
stored, 

(c) the Chinese-Eastern Railroad and 
the South-Manchurian Railroad which 
provides an outlet to Dairen shall be 
jointly operated by the establishment of a 
joint Soviet-Chinese Company, it being 
understood that the preeminent interests 
of the Soviet Union shall be safeguarded 
and that China shall retain full sover- 
eignty in Manchuria; 

8. The Kurile Islands shall be handed 
over to the Soviet Union. 


It is understood, that the agreement 
concerning Outer Mongolia and the ports 
and railroads referred to above will require 
concurrence of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. The President will take measures in 
order to obtain this concurrence on ad- 
vice from Marshal Stalin. 


The Heads of the Three Great Powers 
have agreed that these claims of the Soviet 
Union shall be unquestionably fulfilled 
after Japan has been defeated. 


For its part the Soviet Union expresses 
its readiness to conclude with the National 
Government of China a pact of friendship 
and alliance between the U.S.S.R. and 
China in order to render assistance to 
China with its armed forces for the pur- 


pose of liberating China from the Japanese 
yoke. 


Declaration 


The might that now converges on Ja- 
pan is immeasurably greater than that 
which, when applied to the resisting Nazis, 
necessarily laid waste to the land, the in- 
dustry, and the method of life of the 
whole German people. 

The full application of our military 
power, backed by our resolve, will mean 
the inevitable and complete destruction 
of the Japanese armed forces and just as 
inevitably the utter devastation of the 
Japanese homeland. 

4. The time has come for Japan to de- 
cide whether she will continue to be con- 
trolled by these self-willed militaristic ad- 
visers whose unintelligent calculations 
have brought the empire of Japan to the 
threshold of annihilation, or whether she 
will follow the path of reason. 


5, The following are our terms: we will 
not deviate from them; there are no alter- 
natives; we shall brook no delay. 

6. There must be eliminated for all 
time the authority and influence ‘of those 


_ Who have deceived and misled the people 
_ of Japan into embarking on world con- 
quest, for we insist that a new order of 
_ peace, security, and justice will be impos- 
sible until irresponsible militarism is 
_ driven from the world. 
7. Until such a new order is established 
and until there is convincing proof that 
_ Japan’s war-making power is destroyed, 
_ points in Japanese territory to be desig- 
: nated by the Allies shall be occupied to 
_ Secure the achievement of the basic ob- 
_ jectives we are here setting forth. 
: 8. The terms of the Cairo declaration 
Shall be carried out and Japanese sover- 
eignty shall be limited to the Islands of 
_ Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku and 
_ such minor islands as we determine. 

9, Japanese military forces after being 
completely disarmed shall be permitted to 
return to their homes with the oppor- 
tunity to lead peaceful and productive 
lives. 

10. We do not intend that the Japanese 
Shall be enslaved as a race or destroyed as 
a nation, but stern justice shall be meted 
out to all war criminals, including those 
who have visited cruelties upon our pris- 
oners. : 

The Japanese government shall remove 
all obstacles to the revival and strength- 
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ening of democratic tendencies among the 
Japanese people. Freedom of speech and 
religion and of thought, as well as respect 
for the fundamental human rights, shall. 
be established. . 

11. Japan shall be permitted to main- 
tain’ such industries as will sustain her 
economy and permit the payment of just 
reparation in kind, but not those indus~ 
tries which will enable her to rearm for 
war. 


To this end, access to, as distinguished 
from control of, raw materials shall be 
permitted. Eventual Japanese participa- 
tion in world trade relations shail be per- 
mitted. 

12. The occupying forces of the Allies 
shall be withdrawn from Japan as soon as 
these objectives have been accomplished 
and there has been established in accord- 
ance with the freely expressed will of the 
Japanese people a peacefully inclined and. 
responsible government. 

13. We call upon the government of 
Japan to proclaim now the unconditional 
surrender of all Japanese armed forces, 
and to provide proper and adequate as- 
surances of their good faith in such action. 
The alternative for Japan is prompt and 
utter destruction. 


North Atlantic Treaty 


Signed at Washington, D.C., April 4, 1949 

The Parties to this Treaty reaffirm their 
faith in the purposes and principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations and 
their desire to live in peace with all peo- 
ples and all governments. 

They are determined to safeguard the 
freedom, common heritage and civilization 
of their peoples, founded on the principles 
of democracy, individual liberty and the 
rule of law. 

They seek to promote stability and well- 
being in the North Atlantic area. 

They are resolved to unite their efforts 
for collective defense and for the preserva~ 
tion of peace and security. 

They therefore agree to this North At- 


lantic Treaty: 
Article 1 


The Parties undertake, as set forth in 
the Charter of the United Nations, to settle 
any international disputes in which they 
may be involved by peaceful means in such 
a manner that international peace and se-~ 
curity, and justice, are not endangered, and 
to refrain in their international relations 
from the threat or use of force in any 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of 
the United Nations. 


Article 2 
The Parties will contribute toward the 


further development of peaceful. and 
frieudly intennational relations by strength- 


ening their free institutions, by bringing 
about a better understanding of the prin- 
ciples upon which these institutions are 
founded, and by promoting conditions of 
stability and well-heing. They will seek to 
éliminate conflict in their international 
economic policies and will encourage eco- 
nomic collaboration between any or all of 
them, 
Article 3 

In order more effectively to achieve the 
objectives of this Treaty, the Parties, sepa- 
rately and jointly, by means of continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid, will 


. maintain and develop their individual and 


collective capacity to resist armed attack. 


Article 4 
The Parties will consult together when- 
ever, in the opinion of any of them, the 
territorial integrity, political independence 
or security of any of the Parties is threat- 
ened. 
Article 5 
The Parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an at- 
tack against them all; and consequently 
they agree that, if such an armed attack 
occurs, each of them, in exercise of the 
right of individual or collective self-defense 
recognized by Article 51 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, will assist the Party 
or Parties so attacked by taking forthwith, 


_— 


individually and in concert with the other 
Parties, such action as it deems necessary, 
including the use of armed force, to restore 
and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area. 


Any such armed attack and all measures 
taken as a result thereof shall immediately 
be reported to the Security Council. Such 
measures shall be terminated when the 
Security Council has taken the measures 
necessary to restore and maintain interna- 
tional peace and security. 


Article 6 


For the purpose of Article 5 an armed 
attack on one or more of the Parties is 
' deemed to include an armed attack on the 
territory of any of the Parties in Europe or 
North America, on the Algerian depart- 
ments of France, on the occupation forces 
of any Party in Europe, on the islands 
under the jurisdiction of any Party in the 
North Atlantic area north of the Tropic of 
Cancer or on the vessels or aircraft in this 
area of any of the Parties. 


Article 7 


This Treaty does not affect, and shall not 
be interpreted as affecting, in any way the 
rights and obligations under the Charter 
of the Parties which are members of the 
United Nations, or the primary responsi- 
bility of the Security Council for the main- 
tenance of international peace and secu- 
rity. 

Article 8 


Each Party declares that none of the 
international engagements now in force 
between it and any other of the Parties or 
any third state is in conflict with the 
provisions of this Treaty, and undertakes 
not to enter into any international engage- 
ment in conflict with this Treaty. 


Article 9 

The Parties hereby establish a council, 
on which each of them shall be repre- 
sented, to consider matters concerning the 
implementation of this Treaty. The coun- 
cil shall be so organized as to be able to 
meet promptly at any time. The council 
shall set up such subsidiary bodies as may 
be necessary; in particular it shall estab- 
lish immediately a defense committee 
which shall recommend measures for the 
implementation of Articles 3 and 5. 


Article 10 


The Parties may, by unanimous agree- 
ment, invite any other European state in 
a position to further the principles of this 
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Treaty and to contribute to the security of — 
the North Atlantic area to accede to this 
Treaty. Any state so invited may become 
a party to the Treaty by depositing its in- 
strument of accession with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. The 
Government of the United States of 
America will inform each of the Parties 
of the deposit of each such instrument of 
accession. 
Article 11 

This Treaty shall be ratified and its 
provisions carried out by the Parties in 
accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional processes. The instruments of ratifi- 
cation shall be deposited as soon as possible 
with the Government of the United States 
of America, which will notify all the other 
signatories of each deposit. The Treaty 
shall enter into force between the states 
which have ratified it as soon as the rati- 
fications of the majority of the signatories, 
including the ratifications of Belgium, 
Canada, France, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, have been deposited and shall come 
into effect with respect to other states on 
the date of the deposit of their ratifica- 
tions. 

Article 12! 

After the Treaty has been in force for 
ten years, or at any time thereafter, the 
Parties shall, if any of them so requests, 
consult together for the purpose of review- 
ing the Treaty, having regard for the fac- 
tors then affecting peace and security in 
the North Atlantic area, including the 
development of universal as well as re- 
gional arrangements under the Charter of 
the United Nations for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 


Article 13 


After the Treaty has been in force for 
twenty years, any Party may cease to be 
a party one year after its notice of denun- 
ciation has been given to the Government 
of the United States of America, which will 
inform the Governments of the other 


Parties of the deposit of each notice of 
denunciation. 


Article 14 


This Treaty, of which the English and 
French texts are equally authentic, shall 
he deposited in the archives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. Duly 
certified copies thereof will be transmitted 
by that Government to the Governments 
of the other signatories. 


Tripartite Security Treaty 
(United States, Australia, New Zealand) 


Major provisions of the Tripartite agreement 
signed on Sept. 1, 1961, at San Francisco: 
1. The parties undertake to settle by 
peaceful means any international disputes 
in which they may be involved. 


2. The parties will maintain and develop 
their individual and collective capacity to 
resist armed attack. , 

38. The parties will consult together 
whenever the territorial integrity, political 


Oe eepencance or security of any of the 


parties is threatened in the Pacific. 


4. Each party recognizes that an armed 
attack in the Pacific area on either of the 
other parties would be dangerous to its 


Own peace and safety. 
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5. The parties hereby establish a coun- 
cil, consisting of their foreign ministers or 
their deputies, to consider matters con- 
cerning the implementation of this treaty. 


6. This treaty shall remain in force ine 
definitely. H 


A Defense Treaty similar in its provisions to the Tripartite Security Treaty was 
signed by the United States and the Philippines in Washington, D.C., Aug 30, 1951. 


United States-Japanese Treaty 


Main provisions of the U. S.-Japanese oeearly 
Treaty signed at San Francisco on Sept. 8, 1951: 


1. Japan grants and the U. S. at 


the right to dispose U. S. land, air and 


sea forces in and about Japan. Such forces 
may be utilized to contribute to the main- 
tenance of international peace and secu- 
rity in the Far East and to the security of 
Japan against armed attack from without, 
including assistance given at the express 
request of the Japanese government to put 
down large scale riots and disturbances in 


_ Japan caused through instigation or inter- 


vention by an outside power or powers. 


2. Japan will not grant without the 
prior consent of the U. S. any bases or 
any rights, powers or authority whatsoever 
relating to bases, or the right of garrison 
or maneuver or transit of. ground, air or 
naval forces of any third power. 


3. This treaty shall expire whenever in 
the opinion of the governments of the 
U. S. and of Japan, U. N. arrangements or 
alternate individual or collective disposi- 
tions satisfactorily provide for the main- 
tenance of international peace and secu- 
rity in the Japan area. 


Japanese Peace Treaty 


The Japanese Peace Treaty was signed 
at San Francisco on September 8, 1951, 
by 49 nations; the U.S.S.R., Poland and 
Czechoslovakia were present but refused 
to sign. Among the major provisions of the 
treaty are the following: 


Peace: The state of war between Japan 
and the Allies is terminated. 


Sovereignty: Japan’s full sovereignty is 
recognized as is its right to apply for U. N. 
membership.. 


Territory: Japan recognizes the inde- 
pendence of Korea; renounces all rights, 
titles or claims to Formosa, the Pescadores, 
the Kuriles, Sakhalin, the Pacific islands 
formerly under mandate to Japan, the 
Antarctic area, Spratly Island and the 
Paracels. 


Japan agrees to U. N. trusteeship over 
the Ryukyu and Daito Islands, the Bonins, 
Rosario Island, the Volcano Islands, Parece 
Vela and Marcus Island. Disposition of 
Japanese property on these islands is to be 
negotiated by Japan and the administer- 
ing authorities. 


Security: Japan agrees to settle its in- 
ternational disputes peaceably, to refrain 
from the threat of or the use of force and 
to abide by the principles of the U. N. 


All occupation forces are to be with- 
drawn as soon as possible but not later 
than 90 @ayg@tafter-a majority of the sig- 


natory countries have given notice of rati- 
fication of this treaty. Nothing in this 
provision shall, however, prevent the sta- 
tioning or retention of foreign armed 
forces in Japanese territory by agreement 
with one or more of the Allies. 


Political-Economic Clauses: Japan may 
enter into fisheries treaties; may negotiate 
most-favored-nation trade and maritime 
treaties with the Allies; renounces all spe- 
cial rights and interests in China. 


Japan accepts the judgments of the In-~- 
ternational Military Tribunal and Allied 
War Crimes Courts, 


Claims and Property: Japan recognizes 
its responsibility to pay reparations but the 
Allies recognize its limited economic ca- 
pacity; therefore, Japan shall pay through 
goods to be manufactured in Japan from 
raw materials provided by the victimized 
nations and by services. The Allies may re- 
tain certain properties seized from Japan 
but require the latter to return their prop- 
erties within 6 months. Japan recognizes 
Allied industrial, literary and artistic prop- 
erty rights. It agrees to indemnify pris- 
oners of war who suffered unduly but re- 
nounces similar claims against the Allies. 


Settlement of Disputes: Any disagree- 
ments arising out of the interpretation of 
this treaty and not otherwise settled shall 
be submitted to the International Court 
of Justice. 


on 


a 
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THE RISE OF THE UNITED STATES 


by ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, SR. 
Professor of History, Harvard University 


1. Under the English Flag 


The land now comprehended within the 
United States once belonged to Spain, 
France, England, Holland and Sweden. 
Spain, colonizing from Mexico in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, ex- 
panded over most of the Gulf Coast, Texas 
and the border zone westward through 
California. France, moving down from 
Canada in the eighteenth century, an- 
nexed the Mississippi Valley from the Ap- 
palachians to the Rockies. Meanwhile, in 
the seventeenth century, the English be- 
gan peopling the Atlantic shore, and find- 
ing the Dutch already established in the 


present New York and the Swedes in Dela- 


ware, seized their possessions. 


Notwithstanding this varied interna- 
tional background, United States history 
has been largely the product of influences 
emanating from the seaboard communities. 
Unlike the Spanish and French, the Eng- 
lish regarded their colonies as genuine ex- 
tensions of the homeland, and the settlers 
sowed English customs, institutions and 
speech so thoroughly that they eventually 
spread everywhere. True, the transplanted 
ways underwent modification, but this 
arose from necessities imposed by a wilder- 
ness existence and, as time went on, from 
a@ growing sense of self-sufficiency. 


Organized settlement began in 1607 at 
Jamestown, where the first representative 
assembly was set up in 1619. The Pilgrims 
followed at Plymouth in 1620, spearhead- 
ing a much larger migration of Puritans 
into New England. Later in the century 
the Quakers occupied a midway region 
owned by William Penn, making Philadel- 
phia their headquarters and fanning out 
in every direction. By 1700 all the thirteen 
colonies existed but the southernmost, 
Georgia, which came into being in 1733. 
The settlers crossed the ocean to escape 
economic, religious and political oppres- 
sion and to start anew in a land of greater 
opportunity. 

In time, other strains reinforced the 
original English population: French Hu- 
guenots, Scotch Irish, Germans and minor 
groups, including the Dutch and Swedes 
already on hand. African slaves, first in- 
troduced at Jamestown in 1619, were 
welcomed in all the colonies, though the 
economic need for them was greater in 
the South, and the system took deeper 
root there than elsewhere. The people in 
the North engaged mainly in small farm- 
ing, fishing and commerce, the Southerners 
largely in plantation production. Every- 
where the colonists practiced self-govern- 
ment. When they clashed with the English- 
appointed governors, the colonists usually 


won out by withholding appropriations. 


As the population penetrated farther in- 
land, the settlers encountered the French 
guarding Canada and the eastern fringes 
of the Mississippi Valley. In a succession 
of wars (1689-1763), paralleling greater 
struggles between the parent nations 
abroad, France was finally ejected from 
North America and Britain’s dominion ex- 
tended to the Mississippi. Spain fell heir 
to the country west of the river, though 
some years later Napoleon was temporarily 
to reclaim it for France. 


2. Birth of the Nation 


With the removal of the Gallic menace 
the colonists felt less dependent upon the 
mother country militarily, and England’s 
change from her former policy of “salutary 
neglect” aroused active resentment. A 
series of revenue measures, starting with 
the Sugar Act of 1764, provoked meetings 
of protest, nonimportation pacts and mob 
demonstrations in America. Colonial home 
rule was at stake, also freedom of trade, 
and the provincials appealed to the prin- 
ciple: ‘“‘No taxation without representa- 
tion.” Parliament’s action in 1774 penaliz- 
ing all Massachusetts for the deed of a few 
in dumping dutied tea into Boston Harbor 
led to the first armed clash at Concord 
and Lexington on April 19, 1775; but a 
year and more passed before the patriots 
resolved upon the hazardous step of inde- 
pendence. The famous Declaration of July 
4, 1776, penned by Thomas Jefferson for 
the Second Continental Congress, justified 
revolution as the only means to guarantee 
the “unalienable Rights” of “Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” Under 
George Washington as commander in chief 
the fighting shifted from New England into 
the middle states and then into the south. 
General Gates’s victory at Saratoga on Oc- 
tober 17, 1777, brought England’s ancient 
enemy, France, into the war; just four 
years later the British yielded to the Allies 
at Yorktown. The Peace Treaty in 1783 
recognized the United States as stretching 
to the Mississippi. 

The infant, though born and baptized, 
had yet to be weaned. The league of states, 
formed under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion in 1781, proved too weak either to deal 
effectively with foreign countries, or to 
raise necessary funds, or to ensure unre- 
stricted domestic trade. Within the states, 
however, Revolutionary idealism prompted 
action to forbid primogeniture and tax- 
supported religions, and the Northern com- 
monwealths abolished slavery, a prohibi- 
tion which Congress’s Ordinance of 1787 
extended to the territory north of the 
Ohio. Feebleness of government, combined 


with social disturbances culminating in 
Shays’s Rebellion in Massachusetts, made 
sober men tremble for the sanctity of 
property rights and seemed to cloud the 
nation’s future. The Federal Convention, 
summoned in 1787, designed a new frame- 
work after much wrangling between rival 
interests and sections. 

The Constitution established a govern- 
ment of three separate and co-ordinate de- 
partments—legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial—each endowed with adequate power, 
and each to serve as a check and balance 
on the others. Within its own sphere the 
general government was supreme, and it 
exerted its will not through state officials, 
as under the Articles of Confederation, 
but immediately upon individuals. Direct 
popular representation was limited to the 
House of Representatives, the Senate being 
chosen by the legislatures (a system which 
lasted till 1913), the President designated 
by Electors (who in practice, however, 
quickly lost their deliberative function), 
and the Supreme Court appointed by the 
President and Senate for life. Opposed in 
many states because of its centralizing and 
undemocratic features, the Constitution 
eventually won adoption on the assurance 
that a bill of rights would be added to pre- 
clude federal interference with civil liber- 
ties such as freedom of speech, the press 
and religion. The first ten amendments, in 
1791, fulfilled the promise. 


Perhaps no convention would have rati- 
fied the Constitution if it had been realized 
that an indivisible Union would ensue. 
The framers, engaged in the practical task 
of curing the defects of the Confederation 
government, strewed phrases through the 
document that had contradictory implica- 
tions. On the basis of the text it was pos- 
sible for equally honest men to maintain 
that the states were more powerful than 
the nation, or that the nation overtopped 
the states. At one time or other nearly 
every legislature, given what it considered 
sufficient provocation, asserted the right of 
nullification or secession. Short of such ex- 
treme doctrines, controversy began almost 
immediately over the question of whether 
the Constitution should be construed 
broadly to enhance the national authority 
or narrowly to lessen it. 


Under George Washington, President 
from 1789 to 1797, the new government be- 
came a going concern. Congress, guided by 
Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Ham- 
ilton, buttressed the public credit by ar- 
ranging to pay at par the national debt 
and the war-incurred state debts and by 
creating a United States Bank modeled 
upon the Bank of England. These meas- 
ures, especially the last, alarmed Jefferson, 
veteran liberal and Washington’s Secre- 
tary of State. Fearing that the legislation 
would build up a dangerous moneyed class, 
he urged a, strict interpretation of the Con- 
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stitution in opposition to Hamilton’s loose- 
construction views. The French Revolution 
widened the breach, for the Jeffersonian 
Democrats applauded as an upsurge of 
liberty what the Federalists dreaded as an 
irruption of chaos, But both men, knowing 
America’s defenseless state, backed Wash- 
ington’s decision to maintain neutrality in 
France’s war with England. Returned to 
power under John Adams, the Federalists 
in 1798, however, declared naval hostili- 
ties against France and passed the Alien 
and Sedition Acts to muzzle opposition 
criticism. Though Adams, defying his party, 
prevented a full-scale war, he lost the elec- 
tion of 1800 to Jefferson. The Federalists 
never saw Office again. 


3. Democracy and Nationalism 


The farming interest, which Jefferson 
deemed the bulwark of free government, 
had steadily increased since the Revolu- 
tion. As settlers trekked inland, new 
states joined the original thirteen: Ver- 
mont, Kentucky and Tennessee in the 
1790’s, with Ohio and others shortly to 
follow. Western pioneer life begot an in- 
tense individualism, fostered political and 
economic democracy, stimulated nation- 
alism. In the South, by contrast, Eli 
Whitney's invention of the cotton gin in 
1793 opened the way for plantation agri- 
culture and Negro slavery to expand west- 
ward beyond the Mississippi. The growth 
of manufacturing in the Northeast intro- 
duced a third element into the scene. The 
rivalries of these sectional forces wove the 
principal strands of American history until 
the Civil War. Toward the mid-century the 
situation was further confused by the 
spread of manhood suffrage and a sudden 
mass immigration from Ireland and Ger- 
many. 

Jefferson inaugurated the “Virginia 
Dynasty,” his eight years giving way to 
two terms each of James Madison and 
James Monroe. He performed his greatest 
service by purchasing Louisiana from Na- 
poleon in 1803, an act which, though vio- 
lating his constitutional scruples, carried 
the flag to the Rockies and vastly enlarged 
the agricultural domain. With France and 
England again locked in conflict, depreda- 
tions on American commerce gave constant 
provocation to war, but the peace-loving 
Jefferson applied economic sanctions in the 
form of an embargo keeping merchantmen 
at home. Such measures failed, however, 
and under Madison in 1812 Congress, 
goaded by the Warhawks, mostly West- 
erners, declared war on England. Unlike 
France, she had compounded her offenses 
by impressing American sailors and, more- 
over, lay exposed to land attack in Canada. 
But the assaults on Canada miscarried, 
and Britain’s attempts at counter-invasion 
with veterans freed by Napoleon’s defeat 
in 1814 fared little better. Unbappily, An- 
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drew Jackson’s victory at New Orleans 
on January 8, 1815, occurred two weeks 
too late to affect the Peace Treaty of 
Ghent, which settled none of the prewar 
disputes. 


Nevertheless the war experience greatly 
accelerated American nationalism. In 1616 
Congress enacted the first protective tariff 
and chartered a new United States Bank 
on the model of Hamilton’s. In 1819 the 
country acquired the Gulf region from 
Spain, who chose to sell rather than have 
it seized. In 1823 the President, prompted 
by successful revolutions in Latin Amer- 
ica, proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine, warn- 
ing Europe to keep hands off this new area 
of freedom. 


Other events, however, prefigured grow- 
ing sectional discord. Opposition to admit- 
ting Missouri as a slave state was ended in 
1820 only by Congress’s agreeing that the 
rest of the Louisiana Purchase north of 
the parallel marking her southern bound- 
ary should be free soil. Successive tariffs 
alienated Southerners as class legislation 
discriminating against their welfare. Tu- 
tored by the astute South Carolinian, John 
C. Calhoun, they refurbished the doctrine 
of state rights as defensive armor. John 
Quincy Adams’s administration (1825- 
1829) did nothing to improve conditions, 
and the advent of his successor, Jackson, 
precipitated a crisis. 


Old Hickory, as indomitable in peace as 
in war, acted boldly against divisive tend- 
encies, whether from the slavocracy or 
the money power. When South Carolina 
nullified the Tariff of 1832, he prepared 
for military action, whereupon the state 
accepted Congress’s olive branch of a lower 
scale of duties. He smote financial privilege 
by destroying the Second United States 
Bank, which wielded monopolistic control 
over the nation’s credit facilities. After 
eight years Jackson’s lieutenant, Martin 
Van Buren, took over, but a business de- 
pression following the Panic of 1837 so 
discredited his administration that in 1840 
the Whigs uproariously elected William 
Henry Harrison in the famous log-cabin 
campaign. He died after a month in Office, 
however, and the Whigs fared hardly bet- 
ter with his unintended successor, John 
Tyler, whose strict-constructionist predi- 
lections foiled their plan to establish a 
third national bank. 


Within the free states these years wit- 
nessed a ceaseless ferment of humanitarian 
agitation: crusades for public education, 
temperance, prison reform, labor’s rights, 
women’s rights. Humane people, viewing 
slavery as an anachronism and a sin, 
formed organizations to urge its abolition. 
The moderate-minded, content with de- 
manding its exclusion from the territories, 
founded a series of unsuccessful parties, 
Wepieniig with the clection ef 1940. The 


South, frightened by these threats to its 
cherished institution, found little good in — 
any of the movements and regarded the ~ 
restless North with mounting apprehen- Be. 


sion. 


4. Sectional Conflict 


Western expansionist zeal plus the — 
Southern desire for more slave territory — 
elected James K. Polk over his Whig 
rival, Henry Clay, in 1844. When the out- 
going Congress executed the Democratic 
pledge to annex Texas, Polk proceeded to 
high-pressure England into partitioning — 
the jointly held Oregon country at the 
forty-ninth parallel, and in 1846, while 
that was still under way, contrived a war 
with Mexico to acquire California and 
the territory eastward to Texas. American ~ 
forces quickly overran northern Mexico 
and California, but a fiercely contested 
march from Veracruz through the moun- 
tains to Mexico City proved necessary be- 
fore Polk achieved his goal in the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo early in 1848. 


The conquests approximately completed 
the present continental boundaries. The 
immediate effect, however, was to arouse 
sectional dissention over the question of 
slavery in the new Southwest. Zachary 
Taylor, elected by the Whigs in 1848, died 
in office after sixteen months, leaving the 
crisis in the lap of Millard Fillmore. The 
Compromise of 1850, piloted through Con- 
gress by Henry Clay, admitted California 
as a free state, left slavery in Utah and 
New Mexico territories to future judicial 
determination, and disposed of other dis- 
putes. But the settlement soon turned 
into unsettlement, for Fillmore’s Demo- 
cratic successors, Franklin Pierce and 
James Buchanan, supported pro-Southern 
policies, 


The Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854, 
authorizing slavery by “popular sover-. 
eignty” in the country just west of Missouri 
and Iowa, outraged Northerners as a base 
repudiation of the historic Missouri Com- 
promise. Guerrilla warfare followed in Kan- 
sas, while in the free states the old-time 
antislavery elements joined with dissident 
Whigs and Democrats to organize the Re- 
publican party. The Republicans insisted 
that slavery be. kept out of all federal ter- 
ritories. Angry contests on the floors of 
Congress operated like a war of nerves, 
convincing each side that the other was 
plotting its ruin. John Brown’s insane at- 
tempt in 1859 to incite a servile insurrec- 
tion merely poured oil on the flames. When 
the Republicans in 1860 elected Abraham 
Lincoln over a divided Democratic opposi- 
tion, eleven slave states, appealing to 
state-rights principles, seceded and estab- 
lished the Confederate States of America. 


For the hostilities that ensued, the 
Nerth possessed the long-rum advantage 
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power, but before these could come into 
play, the South hoped to win by military 
prowess and perhaps by the intervention 
of England, which needed Southern cot- 
ton. England, however, never went quite so 
far, and the Southern authorities failed 
also to reckon with the inspired leadership 
of President Lincoln, who taught his peo- 
ple that the preservation of the Union 
involved not only their country’s future 
but the democratic hope everywhere. While 
the North went about establishing a block- 
ade by sea, the Confederates under Robert 
E. Lee brilliantly repulsed repeated land 
attacks on their capital, Richmond, and 
countered with battles on Northern soil 
at Antietam in 1862 and Gettysburg in 
1863. But in the west they steadily lost 
ground until the Union forces late in 1864 
swept around the southern tip of the 
mountains into Lee’s rear and, by a pin- 
cers movement with Ulysses S. Grant be- 
fore Richmond, brought final defeat the 
following April. As soon as military for- 
tunes favored, Lincoln under his war pow- 
ers prociaimed the emancipation of slaves 
in all unconquered states and districts, and 
the Thirteenth Amendment in 1865 uni- 
versalized the decree. America at long last 
had caught up with the preamble of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


Even prior to his re-election in 1864, 
Lincoln “with malice toward none” an- 
nounced a plan to ease the return of the 
Southern states to their former place in 
the Union; but before much could be 
accomplished, his assassination in April, 
1865, brought into office Andrew John- 
son, who shared his views of reconstruc- 
tion without his gifts of persuasion. Over 
Johnson’s vetoes the radical Republicans 
adopted a punitive program. They imposed 
military rule upon the South, impeached 
and almost ousted the President, and ex- 
acted ratification of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments before readmitting 
the last states in 1870. These amendments 
were designed to make the freedman a full- 
fledged citizen and voter. Even so, federal 
bayonets kept Northern-controlled carpet- 
bag governments in power for several years 
more. 


5. Business and Government 


Already the Republicans were changing 
from a humanitarian party to one of con- 
servative business. The war gave an im- 
mense stimulus to economic life, speeding 
the construction of railways, the exploita- 
tion of minerals and other resources, the 
development of large-scale manufacturing, 
the accumulation of wealth, and bringing 
to the fore great captains of industry and 
finance, who naturally turned for favors 
to the dominant party. Despite economio 
depressions after the Panics of 1873 and 
1893, this alliance of business and politica 


ruptedly for the rest of the century, put- 
ting successively into office Grant (for 
eight years), Rutherford B. Hayes, James 
A. Garfield, Chester A. Arthur (for Gar- 
field’s unexpired term), Benjamin Harrison 
and William McKinley (for two terms). 
In the Hayes-Tilden election of 1876, 
however, the Republicans nearly came to 


grief, partly because of revelations of 


widespread graft in Grant’s second ad- 
ministration, and partly because of dis- 
puted electoral returns from the surviving 
carpetbag states. A special commission, 
created by Congress, decided for Hayes by 
a strictly partisan vote. The Democrats 
actually won eight years later, the voters 
preferring Grover Cleveland to James G. 
Blaine, whom they suspected of political 
corruption. Cleveland, though defeated in 
1888, triumphed again in 1892 largely be- 
cause the Republicans had claimed too 
much for the beneficence of tariff protec- 
tion. The Republicans avoided other dis- 
asters by harping upon Democratic dis- 
loyalty during the Civil War (“waving the 
bloody shirt”) and by catering to the 
Northern veterans’ vote with generous pen- 
sions. 

Conservative Republicanism met its 
principal difficulties in Congress, where the 
Western members, supported usually by 
Southern Democrats, uneasily resisted 
capitalistic domination. The Farther West, 
peopling rapidly after the war, gave a fresh 
dimension to the nation. Thanks to the at- 
tractions of precious minerals, cattle rais- 
ing and free homesteads, this last frontier 
yielded steadily to settled communities, 
and between 1876 and 1896 eight addi- 
tional states entered the Union. A new 
sectionalism emerged in politics, for West- 
ern needs and aspirations differed at many 
points from those of the East. The wage 
earners, too, feared the growing power of 
Big Business, but despite mounting num- 
bers they lacked political representation 
and hence concentrated on trade-union 
methods, forming the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in 1881. The two depression 
periods produced violent strikes and up- 
heavals. Labor, however, prevailed upon 
Congress to place restraints on immigra- 
tion in order to discourage competition by 
underpaid workers, especially from South- 
ern and Eastern Europe. 

Legislative struggles nearly always 
pivoted on issues affecting the new indus- 
trial order. The problem of greenback in- 
flation, arising from the war, was finally 
settled to Eastern satisfaction by the Re- 
sumption Act of 1875. The drive for higher 
and yet higher protection succeeded with 
occasional reverses until the Dingley 
Tariff in 1897 set a record. Congress under 
Western pressure took ineffective steps in 
1887 and 1890 to regulate railways and 
business combinations, and it made some 
early concessions also to the Western de- 
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of superior = resources and man governed the country almost uninter- 


ede 


mand for free silver. During the Panic of 
1893, however, Cleveland induced Congress 
to stop the inflation; and after the silver- 
ites, capturing the Democratic convention 
in 1896, failed to elect their nominee, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, the Republicans re- 
duced silver to a minor coin and com- 
mitted the country to the gold standard. 
Foreign relations reflected similar tend- 
encies, for the expanding industrial sys- 
tem demanded new markets, openings for 
investment and sources of raw materials. 
Cleveland withstood imperialistic senti- 
ment, and in 1898 the McKinley adminis- 
tration intervened in the Cuban insurrec- 
tion under the whip of popular anger at 
Spanish methods of repression and the ex- 
plosion of the battleship Maine in Havana 
Harbor. Spain was quickly routed not only 
in the West Indies but also in her pos- 
sessions off Asia. Though the “splendid lit- 
tle war’ was prompted less by Wall Street 
than by a stiperheated sensational press, 
it bore fruit in the annexation of Puerto 
Rico, the Philippines and Guam, and 
brought businessmen further advantages 
through the quasi protectorate imposed 
on Cuba (later extended to other Carib- 
bean countries). About the same: time 
Hawaii and American Samoa were acquired, 
and Secretary of State John Hay’s “open 
door” policy promised a growing trade with 
China. Theodore Roosevelt, raised to the 
presidency by McKinley’s assassination in 
September, 1901, further advanced the 
cause by abetting a revolution against Co- 
lombia, thereby assuring the construction 
of the Panama Canal and much shorter 
distances within the colonial empire. 


In domestic politics, however, Roosevelt 
aligned himself with the rising sentiment 
against business-dominated government, 
preaching with gusto the doctrine of the 
“square deal,” and in his seven years 
breaking ground for later and more sub- 
stantial advances. Despite party reaction- 
aries he put teeth into the enforcement of 
the Antitrust Act of 1890, bullied Congress 
into tightening control over railroads 
and industrial monopolies, and initiated 
measures for conserving the nation’s 
natural resources. William Howard. Taft, 
his choice as successor, quietly pursued 

lar policies; but Taft’s endorsement 

he steep Payne-Aldrich Tariff to- 

user with other missteps so embittered 

ne reformers that, failing to prevent his 

renomination in 1912, they organized the 

Progressive party to run their idol ‘“‘Teddy” 

again. The Democrats, facing a divided op- 

position, elected their candidate, Woodrow 
Wilson, 

Superbly endowed intellectually, and 
gifted with Jefferson’s power. to express 
democratic aspirations, Wilson proceeded 
with magisterial authority to climax the 
earlier efforts at reform. The Underwood 
Tarif enacted the lowest rates since the 


Civil War; the Federal Reserve Act super- 
seded an outworn national banking sys 
methods of competition.” Two other meas- 
ures, launched by popular demand durin x 
World War I, involved changes in the Con- 
stitution, The Eighteenth Amendment in ~ 
1920 enacted national prohibition, which — 
ran its stormy course in thirteen years and 
required the Twenty-first for its undoing. 
The Nineteenth Amendment (1920) ex- 
tended to all women the suffrage which in 
some states they already possessed. 


é. World War and After 

With America a neutral in 1914 when 
the European struggle began, the admin- 
istration’s chief energies turned to the 
protection of maritime rights. Wilson and 
his countrymen, hating war and traditicn- 
ally isolationist, only gradually perceived 
the threat to national security if a mili- 
taristic Germany should supplant Britain 
as mistress of the Atlantic; but Berlin’s 
revival of ruthless submarine operations a 
few months after Wilson’s second election 
clarified men’s minds, Congress, stirred by 
his appeal that “The world must be made 
safe for democracy,” declared war on April 
6, 1917. The government, racing against 
time, swiftly put the nation on a battle 
footing, enacting universal conscription, 
taking over the railways, and regimenting 
industry, labor and agriculture. It was the 
country’s introduction to total war. In the 
summer of 1918 Yankee troops under Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing helped repulse a 
great German drive on the Marne and in 
September shared in the mighty Meuse- 
Argonne counteroffensive, which ended the 
struggle on November 11. 


At the Paris Peace Conference, Wilson 
fought stubbornly for the democratic set- 
tlement he had earlier outlined under 
Fourteen Points, but gained principally his 
proposal of a League of Nations, which he 
saw as a sort of continuing peace confer- 
ence. At home the Republican-controlled 
Senate, whipping up isolationist senti- 
ment, completed his rout, for when Wilson 
spurned efforts to amend the treaty, that 
body under the two-thirds requirement 
rejected it by a minority vote. The tide 
was turning from wartime idealism to what 
Warren G. Harding, overwhelmingly elected 
by the Republicans in 1920, called “nor- 
malcy.” Disclosures of corruption in high 
government circles hastened MHarding’s 
death, elevating Calvin Coolidge, who re- 
newed his presidency by election a year 
later and was followed in 1929 by Herbert 
Hoover, All three, while keeping out of the 
League, nevertheless co-operated with some 
of its minor activities and, on their own, 
concluded a number of collective treaties 
for temporary naval disarmament and the 
outlawry of war. 
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These part-way steps were offset, how- 
ever, by an upsurge of economic national- 
ism: a skyward trend of protective duties, 
a relaxing of controls over giant corpora- 
tions, and a quota limitation on European 
immigration. “Rugged individualism” pro- 
duced the dizziest prosperity the country 
had ever known, only to collapse in 1929 
into the worst depression ever known. 
Hoover, striving vainly to repair the dam- 
age, met abject defeat in 1932 at the hands 
of the socially minded Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, who pledged a “new deal” by the 
Democrats. Under Roosevelt’s thrilling 
leadership Congress, casting precedent to 
the winds, voted billions for relief, ‘primed 
the pump” of business and agriculture to 
hasten recovery, and inaugurated long- 
range reforms to increase foreign trade 
through reciprocal tariff reductions, reor- 
ganize banking practices, safeguard trade- 
union activities, guarantee minimum 
wages, destroy electrical holding companies, 
and provide for social insurance and a 
gOvernment-planned development of the 
Tennessee Valley. 


7. World War Again 


Toward Latin America Franklin Roose- 
velt adopted the “good neighbor” policy, 
relinquishing the Caribbean protectorates 
and transforming the Monroe Doctrine into 
a mutual nonaggression pact. As further 
evidence of the retreat from imperialism, 
Congress made provision for Philippine 
freedom in 1946. Relations with other parts 
of the world, however, posed increasing 
problems. As the Axis dictators and their 
Oriental partner, Japan, began overrun- 
ning weaker peoples, Congress under iso- 
lationist influences directed Roosevelt, 
against his wish, to embargo munition 
sales to both victim and assailant; but 
public opinion forced a lifting of the ban 
after England and France in September, 
1939, took up arms against Nazi aggression. 
Hitler’s subjugation of France the follow- 
ing June emboldened Roosevelt to more 
active steps, for crippled England now 
alone defended the Atlantic from totali- 
tarian domination. Congress at his behest 
voted vast sums for rearmament and 
adopted peacetime conscription, and Roose- 
velt, without consulting Congress, gave 
England fifty destroyers in exchange for a 
string of naval bases off North America. 


Isolationists, mostly Republicans, de- 
nounced Roosevelt’s ‘““warmongering,” while 
he, still clinging to measures “short of 
war,” stressed insistently the gathering 
dangers to the American way of life—to 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship, 
freedom from want and freedom from fear. 
The people responded by choosing him in 
1940 as their first third-term President. 
In March, 1941, he secured adoption of the 
lend-lease plan and soon began using the 
navy to safeguard the supplies en route, 
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Before matters reached a crisis, the Japa- 
nese war lords, irked by America’s stiffen- 
ing attitude toward their own conquests 
and gambling upon an Axis victory in 
Europe, treacherously attacked Pearl Har- 
bor on December 7, clearing the way for 
the seizure of Guam, the Philippines and 
two of the Aleutians, as well as many 
Dutch and British holdings. Within four 
days Germany and Italy declared war 
against the United States. 

America quickly girded herself for the 
mightiest struggle in history. Enlarging 
upon Wilson’s wartime methods, the gov- 
ernment completely reorganized the na- 
tional economy for an unparalleled output 
of arms and food. By summer, sea, land 
and air forces were attacking the enemy 
all over the globe. In May, 1943, after bit- 
ter fighting, Anglo-American armies ex- 
pelled the Axis from North Africa, then 
invaded southern Italy and forced the 
government’s submission in September, 
though the Nazis there kept up the fight. 
Landing in Normandy in June, 1944, the 
Allies under Dwight D. Eisenhower’s su- 
preme command battered their way 
through France and across the Rhine, 
while the Russians pounded the Nazis 
from the east. On May 7, 1945, Germany 
unconditionally surrendered. The Pacific 
war was no less desperately contested; but 
the Allies, based on Australia, slowly won 
control of the sea and, pressing onward 
from island to island, hastened Japan’s 
unconditional surrender on August 14, 
1945, by loosing the atomic bomb and by 
Soviet Russia’s last-minute entry into the 
conflict. 

World War II was at an end, but what 
would be the nature of the peace? The 
Atlantic Charter, signed in August, 1941, by 
Roosevelt and Churchill and later agreed 
to by all the Allies, pledged them against 
“agerandizement, territorial or other,” but 
subsequent conferences by the major pow- 
ers—at Cairo, Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam and 
elsewhere—foreshadowed a different out- 
come. Russia in particular demanded sub- 
stantial territorial advantages. In July, 
1946, the Allies gathered at Paris to draw 
up terms for Italy and the Axis satellites: 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 
Germany and Japan, under armed occupa- 
tion, were reserved for later handling. 


Without waiting for final military vic- 
tory, fifty countries, at Roosevelt’s initia- 
tive and with bipartisan support in 
America, had set up a successor to the 
League: the United Nations. Roosevelt, 
elected a fourth time in 1944, died sud- 
denly on April 12, 1945, several weeks too 
soon to assist in framing the charter at 
San Francisco. 

His successor, Harry S. Truman, urged 
a broadened New Deal under the name 
Fair Deal but met with limited success, 
partly because of a coalition of Republi- 


cans and Southern Democrats in Congress, 
partly because of mounting world crises. 
His tax program, accentuated by growing 
national-defense requirements, was con- 
siderably altered; and his labor program 
was defeated by the enactment, over his 
veto, of the Taft-Hartley law. In spite of 
strong Republican opposition, the rise of 
a States’ Rights Democratic party in the 
South, and poll predictions of certain de- 
feat, Truman was the people’s choice in 
1948. The Twenty-second Amendment, rat- 
ified during his second administration and 
limiting Presidents to two terms or ten 
years, did not apply to him. 

Domestic affairs became secondary to in- 
creasingly acute world problems involving 
communism. As more nations came under 
Soviet domination, the concept of “One 
World” dimmed. A new policy, designed 
to contain communism within its existing 
limits and to prevent its spread by aggres- 
sion, was evolved. Under this, the United 
States gave military and economic. aid to 
Greece and Turkey, implemented the Mar- 
shall Plan with billions of dollars to speed 
European recovery and to halt the growth 
of communism, fostered the regeneration 
of Western Germany, negotiated the North 
Atlantic Defense Pact, and assisted West- 
ern Europe militarily. When Tito and 
Yugoslavia broke with the U.S.S.R. and the 


(Recent events are covered in our 
the News Record of 1953.) 


Electoral Vote by States 
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NOTE: Each state has as many electoral votes as it 
has U.8. Senators and Representatives. The |48 states 
have a total of 531 votes, 
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Cominform, the United States Tenseena 
economic aid. f 

In advancing its policies both before and — 
after these American-sponsored measures, — 
Moscow embarked upon the Cold War. Its 
blockade of Berlin necessitated the suc- — 
cessful Anglo-American Airlift. It backed 
Communist activities in European coun- — 
tries, nursed rebellions in Asia and sabo- 
taged the United Nations by its use of the 
veto. A peak of its offensive was reached ~ 
when it supported North Korea and Red 
China with arms in their invasion of 
South Korea. This action caused the 
United States to co-operate with the 
United Nations in a massive police action, 
under General Douglas MacArthur, against 
the Reds. In spite of Russian opposition, 
@ peace treaty was also concluded with 
Japan. The Republicans, abandoning the 
World War II bipartisan foreign policy, 
attacked the State Department and Secre- 
tary Dean Acheson, and seized upon Tru- 
man’s recall of MacArthur for insubordi- 
nation as the occasion for a senatorial 
investigation of Far Eastern policy. 

During the tense period of the Cold War, 
American Communist-party leaders were 
convicted of conspiring against the United 
States, and several persons were found 
guilty of supplying Russia with atom- 
bomb secrets, 
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Portraits and Designs of 
U.S. Paper Currency 


Denom- 

ination Portrait Design on back 

$1 Washington ONE between obverse 
and reverse of Great 

, Seal of U. S. 

$2 Jefferson Monticello. 

$5 Lincoln Lincoln Memorial. 

$10 Hamilton U. S. Treasury Build- 
ing. 

$20 Jackson White House. 

$50 Grant U. S. Capitol. 

$100 Franklin Independence Hall. 

$500 McKinley Ornate FIVE HUN- 
DRED across. 

$1,000 Cleveland Ornate ONE THOU- 
SAND across. 

$5,000 Madison Ornate FIVE THOU- 
SAND across. 

$10,000 Chase Ornate TEN THOU- 


SAND across. 
100,000 superimposed 
Over dollar sign. 
* For use only in transactions between Federal Reserve 


$100,000* Wilson 


_ System and Treasury Department, 
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Declaration of Independence a5 
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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
In CONGRESS, Jury 4, 1776 


THE UNANIMOUS DEcLARATION of the thirteen united SraTEs OP 
AMERICA. 


We in the Course of human events it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the Laws of Nature and of 
Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.—That to secure these rights, Governments are 
instituted among Men, deriving their Just powers from the consent of the governed,— 
That whenever any Form of Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the, 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying 
its foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that Governments long established should not be changed for light and transient causes; 
and accordingly all experience hath shewn that mankind are more disposed to suffer, 
while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invari- 
ably the same Object evinces a design to reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to throw off such Government, and to provide new Guards 
for their future security—Such has been the patient sufferance of these Colonies; and 
such is now the necessity which constrains them to alter their former Systems 6f Govern- 
ment. The history of the present King of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries 
and usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an absolute Tyranny 
over these States. To prove this, let Facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most wholesome and necessary for the public 
good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of immediate and pressing importance, 
unless suspended in their operation till his Assent should be obtained; and when so 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the accommodation of large districts of people, 
unless those people would relinquish the right of Representation in the Legislature, 
a right inestimable to them and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant 
from the depository of their Pubic Records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into 
compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for opposing with manly firmness 
his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause others to be elected; 
whereby the Legislative Powers, incapable of Annihilation, have returned to the People 
at large for their exercise; the State remaining in the mean time exposed to all the dangers 
of invasion from without, and convulsions within. 


Sherman was organized to “prepare a 


NOTE: On April 12, 1776, the legislature 
of North Carolina authorized its delegates 
to the Continental Congress to join with 
others in a declaration of separation from 
Great Britain; the first colony to instruct 
its delegates to take the actual initiative 
was Virginia on May 15. On June 7, 1776, 
Richard Henry Lee of Virginia offered a 
resolution to the Congress to the effect 
“that these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent 
States... .’ A committee, consisting of 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Robert R. Livingston and Roger 


declaration to the effect of the said first 
resolution.’ The Declaration of Independ- 
ence was adopted on July 4, 1776. 

Most delegates signed the Declaration 
August 2, but George Wythe (Va.) signed 
August 27; Richard Henry Lee (Va.), El- 
bridge Gerry (Mass.) and Oliver Wolcott 
(Conn.) in September; Matthew Thornton 
(N. H.), not a delegate until September, 
in November; and Thomas McKean (Del.), 
although present on July 4, not until 1781 
by special permission, having served in the 
army in the interim, 
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| He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these States; for that p 
obstructing the Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to pass others to enco ; 
: age their migrations hither, and raising the conditions of new Appropriations of Lands, KE) 
, He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, by refusing his Assent to Laws — 
for establishing Judiciary Powers. ; , = 
He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, for the tenure of their offices, and — 
the amount and payment of their salaries. Ri 
He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent hither swarms of Officers to — 
SS harass our people, and eat out their substance. 5 
s He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing Armies without the Consent of our i 
F legislatures, 
i He has affected to render the Military independent of and superior to the Civil Power. 
He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisidiction foreign to our consti- 
tution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their Acts of pretended — 
Legislation: 
For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 
‘: For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from punishment for any Murders which they 
should commit on the Inhabitants of these States: 
For cutting off our Trade with all parts of the world: 
For imposing Taxes on us without our Consent: 
For depriving us in many cases, of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for pretended offences: 
For abolishing the free System of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, establish~ 
ing therein an Arbitrary government, and enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at 
once an example and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into these 


Vv 


For taking away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable Laws and altering funda- 
mentally the Forms of our Governments: 


For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 


He has abdicated Government here, by declaring us out of his Protection and waging 
War against us. 


He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the 
lives of our people. 


He is at this time transporting large Armies of foreign Mercenaries to compleat the 
works of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with circumstances of Cruelty & 
Perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totaJly unworthy the Head of 
a civilized nation, 


He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms 


against their Country, to become the executioners of their friends and Brethren, or to 
fall themselves by their Hands. 


He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavoured to bring on 
the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Savages, whose known rule of war- 
fare, is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and conditions. 


In every stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for Redress in the most humble 
terms: Our repeated Petitions have been answered only by repeated injury. A Prince, 


whose character is thus marked by every act which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be 
the ruler of a free people. 


Nor have We been wanting in attentions to our Brittish brethren. We have warned 
them from time to time of attempts by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable 
jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances of our emigration 
and settlement here. We have appealed to their native justice\and magnanimity, and 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our common kindred to disavow these usurpa- 
tions, which would inevitably interrupt our connections and cortespondence. They too 
have been deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce 
in the necessity, which denounces our Separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of 
mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace Friends. 


WH, THEREFORE, the Representatives of the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, in General Con- 
gress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of. our 
intentions, do, in the Name, and by Authority of the good People of these Colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare, That these United Colonies are, and of Right,eught to be 
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FREE AND INDEPENDENT StTaTEs; that they are Absolved from all Allegiance to the 
: British 
oe and that all political connection between them and the State of Great Britain, 
and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as Free and Independent States, they have 
full Power to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Commerce, and to 
do all other Acts and Things which Independent States may of right do—And for the 
support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence 
we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes and our sacred Honor. r 


JOHN HANCOCK. 


New Hampshire. 
Josiah Bartlett, 
Wm. Whipple, 
Matthew Thornton. 


Pennsylvania. 
Robt. Morris, 


Benjamin Rush, 
Benja. Franklin, 


Virginia. 
George Wythe, 
Richard Henry Lee, 
Th. Jefferson, 


John Morton, Benja. Harrison, 
Rhode Island. Geo. Clymer, 7m Nelson; Jr., 
Step. Hopkins, Jas. Smith, Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
William Ellery. Geo. Taylor, Carter Braxton. 
James Wilson, 
Connecticut. Geo. Ross. 


Roger Sherman, 


North Carolina. 


Sam’el Huntington, Massachusetts-Bay. Wm. Hooper, 
Wm. Williams, Saml. Adams, Joseph Hewes, 
Oliver Wolcott. John Adams, John Penn. 


Robt, Treat Paine, 


New York. Elbridge Gerry. 
Wm. Floyd, South Carolina. 
Phil. Livingston, Delaware. Edward Rutledge, 
Frans. Lewis, Caesar Rodney, Thos. Heyward, Junr., 
Lewis Morris. Geo. Read, Thomas Lynch, Junr., 
Tho. M’Kean. Arthur Middleton. 
New Jersey. 
Richd. Stockton, Maryland. 
Jno. Witherspoon, Samuel Chase, Georgia. 
Fras. Hopkinson, Wm. Paca, Button Gwinnett, 
John Hart, Thos. Stone, Lyman Hall, 
Abra. Clark. Charles Carroll of Carroliton. Geo. Walton. 
IN CONGRESS 
JANUARY, 18, 1777. 
-Ordered:: eee a 


That an authenticated copy of the Declaration of Independency, with the names 
of the Members of Congress subscribing the same, be sent to each of the United 
States, and that they be desired to have the same put on record. 


By order of Congress. 


Attest, CHas. THomson, Secy. A true copy. JoHN Hancock, Presidt. 


The Statue of Liberty 


The Statue of Liberty (“Liberty Enlight- 
ening the World’’) is a 225-ton bronze fe- 
male figure, 152 ft. 5 in. in height, facing 
the ocean from Bedloe’s Island in New 
York Harbor. The right hand holds aloft a 
torch, and the left hand carries a tablet 
upon which is inscribed: “July 4, 1776.” 


The statue was designed by Frédéric Au- 
guste Bartholdi, at the request of the 
French government, as a present to the 
U. S. to commemorate the centennial of 
American independence. It cost $450,000. 


~The pedestal, 151 ft. 1 in. in height, was 
erected by the U. S., and its cost of $350,- 
000 was met by popular subscription in 
this country, The cornerstone was laid Aug. 


5, 1884, and the unveiling of the statue 
took place Oct. 28, 1886. 

On a tablet inside the main entrance of 
the pedestal is engraved the following son- 
net, written by Emma Lazarus: 


The New Colossus 


Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from land to land; 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 
A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of Exiles. From her beacon hand 

Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes com- 


mand 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 
“Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp!”’ cries she 
With silent lips. ‘‘Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door."’ 
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¥: U. Ss. Constitut 


CONSTITUTION 
of the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


THE oldest federal constitution in existence was framed by a convention of 
delegates from twelve of the thirteen original states in Philadelphia in May 
1787, Rhode Island failing to send a delegate. George Washington presided 
over the session, which lasted until September 17, 1787. The draft (origi- 
nally a preamble and seven Articles) was submitted to all thirteen states 
and was to become effective when ratified by nine states. It went into effect 
on the first Wednesday in March 1789, having been ratified by New Hamp- 
shire, the ninth state to approve, on June 21, 1788. The states ratified the 


Constitution in the following order: 


Delaware December 7, 1787 South Carolina May 23, 1788 
Pennsylvania December 12, 1787 New Hampshire June 21, 1788 
New Jersey December 18, 1787 Virginia June 25, 1788 
Georgia January 2, 1788 New York July 26, 1788 
Connecticut January 9, 1788 North Carolina November 21, 1789 
Massachusetts February 6, 1788 Rhode Island May 29, 1790 
Maryland April 28, 1788 
Outline of the Constitution 
ARTICLE I ARTICLE II 
Src. 1. Legislative powers; in whom Sec. 1. President; his term of office— 


vested. 

Sec. 2. House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen—Qualifications of a 
Representative—Representatives and direct 
taxes, how apportioned—Enumeration— 
Vacancies to be filled—Power of choosing 
Officers, and of impeachment. 

Src. 3. Senators, how and by whom 
chosen—How classified—State Executive, 
when to make temporary appointments, in 
case, etc.—Qualifications of a Senator— 
President of the Senate, his right to vote— 
President pro tem., and other officers of the 
Senate, how chosen—Power to try im- 
peachments—When President is_ tried, 
Chief Justice to preside—Sentence. 

Src. 4. Times, etc., of holding elections, 
how prescribed—At least one Session in 
each year. 

Src. 5. Membership—Quorum—Adjourn- 
ments—Rules—Power to punish or expel 
—Journal—Time of adjournments, how 
limited, etc. 

Sec. 6. Compensation—Privileges—Dis- 
qualification in certain cases. 

Sec. 7. House to originate all revenue 
bills—Veto—Bill may be passed by two- 
thirds of each house, notwithstanding, etc. 
—Bill, not returned in ten days, to become 
a law—Provisions as to orders, concurrent 
resolutions, etc. 

Src. 8. Powers of Congress. 

Sec. 9. Provision as to migration or im- 
portation of certain persons—Habeas Cor- 
pus—Bills of attainder, etc.—Taxes, how 
apportioned—No export duty—No com- 
mercial preference—Money, how drawn 
from treasury, etc.—No titular nobility— 
Officers not to receive presents, etc. 

Src. 10. States prohibited from the exer- 
cise of certain powers. 


Electors of President; number and how 
appointed—Electors to vote on same day— 
Qualification of President—On whom his 
duties devolve in case of his removal, 
death, etc.—President’s compensation—His 
oath of Office. 

Sec. 2. President to be commander in 
chief—He may require opinions of Cabinet 
Officers, etc., may pardon—Treaty-making 
power—Nomination of certain officers— 
When President may fill vacancies. 

Sec. 3. President shall communicate to 
Congress—He may convene and adjourn 
Congress, in case of disagreement, etc,— 
Shall receive ambassadors, execute laws, 
and commission Officers. 

Src. 4. All civil offices forfeited for cer- 
tain crimes. 


ARTICLE III 

Src. 1. Judicial powers—Tenure—Com- 
pensation. 

Src. 2. Judicial power; to what cases it 
extends—Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
Court — Appellate — Trial by jury, etc. — 
Trial, where. 

Src. 3. Treason defined—Proof of—Pun- 
ishment of, 


ARTICLE IV 


Src. 1. Each State to give credit to the 
public acts, etc., of every other State. 

Src. 2. Privileges of citizens of each 
State—Fugitives from justice to be de- 
livered up—Persons held to service having 
escaped, to be delivered up. 

Sec. 3. Admission of new States—Power 
of Congress over territory and other prop- 
erty. 

Sec. 4. Republican form of government 
guaranteed—Each State to be protected. 
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ARTICLE V 
Constitution; how amended—Proviso. 


ARTICLE VI 
Certain debts, etc., declared valid—Su- 
premacy of Constitution, treaties, and laws 
of the United States—Oath to support 
Constitution, by whom taken—No religious 
test. 
ARTICLE VII 
What ratification shall establish Consti- 
tution. 
AMENDMENTS 

I. Religious establishment prohibited 
—Freedom of speech, of the 
press, and right to petition. 

II, Right to keep and bear arms. 

III. No soldier to be quartered in any 
house, unless, etc. 

IV. Right of search and seizure regu- 
lated. 

V. Provisions concerning prosecution, 
trial and punishment—Private 
property not to be taken for pub- 
lic use, without compensation. 

VI. Further provision respecting crimi- 
nal prosecutions. 

VII. Right of trial by jury secured. 


VIII. Excessive bail or fines and cruel 
punishments prohibited. * 
IX. Rule of construction of Constitu- 
tion. 
X. Same subject; rights of States. 
XI. Same subject; judicial powers con- 
strued. 

Manner of choosing President and 
Vice President. 

Slavery abolished. 

Citizenship; representation—Public 
debt. 

. Right of suffrage—By whom exer- 

cised. 

. Taxes on incomes. 

XVII. Election of Senators—Filling of va- 

cancies. 

XVIII. Prohibition. 

. Suffrage; not to be denied because 

of sex. 

. Commencement of terms of Presi- 
dent, Vice President and mem- 
bers of Congress; time of assem-~- 
bling of Congress. 

Repeal of Prohibition. 

No person to serve as President for 
more than two terms. 


xi. 


XIII. 
xIv. 


XXII, 
XXII. 


The Constitution of the United States of America 


REAMBLE.—WE THE PEOPLE of the 

United States, in Order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish Justice, insure do- 
mestic Tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general Welfare, 
and secure the Blessings of Liberty to our- 
selves and our Posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America. 


ARTICLE I 


Section 1 


Legislative powers vested in Congress.— 
All legislative Powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


Section 2 


Composition of the House of Representa- 
tives.—1. The House of Representatives 
shall be composed of Members chosen 
every second Year by the People of the 
several States, and the Electors in each 
State shall have the Qualifications requi- 
site for Electors of the most numerous 
Branch of the State Legislature. 


Qualifications of Representatives.—2. No 
Person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the Age of twenty- 
five Years, and been seven Years a Citizen 


* The clause included tn brackets {a amended by the 14th Amendment, Section 2. 


of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an Inhabitant of that 
State in which he shall be chosen. 


Apportionment of Representatives and 
direct taxes—census.*—3, [Representatives 
and direct Taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be 
included within this Union, according to 
their respective Numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole Num- 
ber of free Persons, including those bound 
to Service for a Term of Years, and ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of 
all other Persons.] The actual Enumeration 
shall be made within three Years after the 
first Meeting of the Congress of the United 
States, and within every subsequent Term 
of ten Years, in such Manner as they shall 
by Law direct. The Number of Representa- 
tives shall not exceed one for every thirty 
Thousand, but each State shall have at 
Least one Representative; and until such 
enumeration shall, be made, the State of 
New Hampshire shall be entitled to chuse 
three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode-Island 
and Providence Plantations one, Connecti- 
cut five, New York six, New Jersey four, 
Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Mary- 
land six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, 
South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 


Filling of vacancies in\ representation. — 
4. When vacancies happen in the Repre- 
sentation from any State, the Executive 


“Authority thereof shall issue Writs of Elec- 
tion to fill such Vacancies. 
Selection of officers; power of impeach- 
_ment.— 5. The House of Representatives 
shall chuse their Speaker and other Offi- 
cers; and shall have the sole Power of Im- 
peachment. 


Section 3* 


The Senate.—[1. The Senate of the 
United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by the 
Legislature thereof, for six Years; and each 
Senator shall have one Vote.] 


Classification of Senators; filling of va- 
cancies.—2. Immediately after they shall 
be assembled in Consequence of the first 
Election, they shall be divided as equally 
as may be into three Classes. The Seats of 
the Senators of the first Class shall be va- 
cated at the Expiration of the second Year, 
of the second Class at the Expiration of 
the fourth Year, and of the third Class 
at the Expiration of the sixth Year, so that 
one-third may be chosen every second 
Year; and if Vacancies happen by Resigna- 
tion, or otherwise, during the Recess of 
the Legislature of any State, the Executive 
thereof may make temporary Appoint- 
ments [until the next Meeting of the 
Legislature, which shall then fill such Va- 
cancies]. 

Qualification of Senators.—3. No Person 
shall be a Senator who shall not have at- 
tained to the Age of thirty Years, and been 
nine Years a Citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, ‘be an 
Inhabitant of that State for which he 
shall be chosen. 

Vice President to be President of Senate. 
—4, The Vice President of the United 
States shall be President of the Senate, but 
shall have no Vote, unless they be equally 
divided. 

Selection of Senate officers; President 
pro tempore.—5. The Senate shall chuse 
their other Officers, and also a President 
pro tempore, in the Absence of the Vice 
President, or when he shall exercise the 
Office of President of the United States. 


Senate to try impeachments.—6. The 
Senate shall have the sole Power to try all 
Impeachments. When sitting for that Pur- 
pose, they shall be on Oath or Affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is 
tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: And 
no Person shall be convicted without the 
Concurrence of two thirds of the Members 
present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment.—7. 
Judgment in Cases of Impeachment shall 
not extend further than to removal from 
Office, and disqualification to hold and en- 


joy any Office of honor, Trust, or Profit” 
under the United States: but the Party 
convicted shall nevertheless be liable and — 
subject to Indictment, Trial, Judgment 

and Punishment, according to Law. ik 


Section 4 

Control of congressional elections.—1. 
The Times, Places and Manner of holding — 
Elections for Senators and Representatives, © 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof; but the Congress may — 
at any time by Law make or alter such 
Regulations, except as to the Places of 
chusing Senators, 7 

Time for assembling of Congress.}—2. 
The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every Year, and such Meeting shall be 
on the first Monday in December, unless — 
they shall by Law appoint a different Day. 


Section 5 

Each house to be the judge of the elec- 
tion and qualifications of its members; 
regulations as to quorum.—1. Each House 
shall be the Judge of the Elections, Re- 
turns and Qualifications of its own Mem- 
bers, and a Majority of each shall consti- 
tute a Quorum to do Business; but a 
smaller Number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel the 
Attendance of absent Members, in such 
Manner, and under such Penalties as each 
House may provide. 

Each house to determine its own rules.— 
2. Each House may determine the Rules of 
its Proceedings, punish its Members for * 
disorderly Behaviour, and, with the Con- 
currence of two thirds, expel a Member, 


Journals and yeas and nays.—3, Each 
House shall keep a Journal of its Proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the 
same, excepting such Parts as may in their 
Judgment require Secrecy; and the Yeas 
and Nays of the Members of either House 
on any question shall, at the Desire of one 
fifth of those Present, be entered on the 
Journal. 

Adjournment.—4. Neither House, during 
the Session of Congress shall, without the 
Consent of the other, adjourn for more 
than three days, nor to any other Place 
than that in which the two Houses shall 
be sitting. 


Section 6 


Compensation and privileges of Members 
of Congress.—1. The Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall receive a Compensation 
for their Services, to be ascertained by 
Law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all Cases, ex- 
cept Treason, Felony and Breach of the 


*'Phe Ist paragraph a this sectlon and as much of the 2nd paragraph as relates fo filling vacancies are amended 


y the 17th-Amendmen 
t Amendel by the 30th Amendment, Section 2, 
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Peace, be privileged from Arrest during 
‘their Attendance at the Session of their 
respective Houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and for any 
“Speech or Debate in either House, they 
shall not be questioned in any other Place. 


- Incompatible offices; exclusions—2. No 
Senator or Representative shall, during the 
Time for which he was elected, be ap- 
“pointed to any civil Office under the Au- 
‘thority of the United States, which shall 
“have been created, or the Emoluments 
‘whereof shall have been encreased during 
such time; and no Person holding any Of- 
fice under the United States, shall be a 
Member of either House during his Con- 
_tinuance in Office. 


Section 7 


-. Revenue bills to originate in House.—1. 
All Bills for raising Revenue shall origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives; but 
the Senate may propose or concur with 
Amendments as on other Bills. 


'Manner of passing bills; veto power of 
President.—2. Every Bill which shall have 
passed the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, shall, before it becomes a Law, 
-be presented to the President of the United 
States; If he approve he shall sign it, but 
if not he shall return it, with his Objec- 
tions to that House in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the Objections 
at large on their Journal, and proceed to 
reconsider it. If after such Reconsideration 
two thirds of that House shali agree to 
pass the Bill, it shall be sent, together 
with the Objections, to the other House, 

* by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, 
and if approved by two thirds of that 
House, it shall become a Law. But in all 
such Cases the Votes of both Houses shall 
be determined by Yeas and Nays, and the 
Names of the Persons voting for and 
against the Bill shall be entered on the 
Journal of each House respectively. If any 
Bill shall not be returned by the President 
within ten Days (Sundays excepted) after 
it shall have been presented to him, the 
Same shall be a Law, in like Manner as if 
he had signed it, unless the Congress by 
their Adjournment prevent its Return, in 
which Case it shall not be a Law. 


Concurrent orders or resolutions, to be 
passed by President.—3. Every Order, Reso- 
lution, or Vote to which the Concurrence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the 
President of the United States; and before 
the Same shall take Effect, shall be ap- 
proved by him, or being disapproved by 
him, shall be repassed by two thirds of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
according to the Rules and Limitations 
prescribed in the Case of a Bill. 
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* By the 16th Amendment, Congress is given the power to lay and collect taxes on Incomes, ... 
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Section 8 
General powers of Congress.* 


The Congress shall have Power.—1. To 
lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and 
Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for 
the common Defence and general Welfare 
of the United States; but all Duties, 
Imposts and Excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States; 


Borrowing of money.—2. To borrow 
Money on the credit of the United States; 


Regulation of commerce.—3. To regulate 
Commerce with foreign Nations, and 
among the several States, and with the 
Indian Tribes; 


Naturalization and bankruptcy._4. To 
establish an uniform Rule of Naturaliza- 
tion, and uniform Laws on the subject 
of Bankruptcies throughout the United 
States; 


Money, weights and measures.—5. To 
coin Money, regulate the Value thereof, 
and of foreign Coin, and fix the Standard 
of Weights and Measures; 


Counterfeiting.—6. To provide for the 
Punishment of counterfeiting the Securi- 
ties and current Coin of the United States; 


Post offices.—7. To establish Post Offices 
and post Roads; 


Patents and copyrights.—8. To promote 
the Progress of Science and useful Arts, by 
securing for limited Times to Authors and 
Inventors the exclusive Right to their 
respective Writings and Discoveries; 


Inferior courts.—9. To constitute Tri- 
bunals inferior to the supreme Court; 


Piracies and felonies.—10. To define and 
punish Piracies and Felonies committed on 
the high Seas, and Offences against the 
Law of Nations; 


War; marque and reprisal.—11. To de- 
clare War, grant Letters of Marque and 
Reprisal, and make Rules concerning Cap- 
tures on Land and Water; 


Armies.—12. To raise and support Ar- 
mies, but no Appropriation of Money to 
that Use shall he for a longer Term than 
two Years; 


Navy.—13. To provide and maintain a 
Navy; 
Land and naval, forces.—14. To make 


Rules for the Government and Regulation 
of the land and naval Forces; 


Calling out militia—15. To provide for 
calling forth the Militia to execute the 
Laws of the Union, suppress Insurrections 
and repel Invasions; — \ 


Organizing, arming and disciplining mi- 
litia.—16. To. provide for »rganizing, arm- 
ing, and disciplining, the Militia, and for 
governing such Part of tiem as may be 


employed in the Service of the United 
States, reserving to the States respectively, 
the Appointment of the Officers, and the 
Authority of training the Militia accord- 
ing to the discipline prescribed by Con- 
gress; 

Exclusive legislation over District of Co- 
lumbia.—17. To exercise exclusive Legisla- 
tion in all Cases whatsoever, over such 
District (not exceeding ten Miles square) 
as may, by Cession of particular States, 
and the Acceptance of Congress, become 
the Seat of the Government of the United 
States, and to exercise like Authority over 
all Places purchased by the Consent of 
the Legislature of the State in which the 
Same shall be, for the Erection of Forts, 
Magazines, Arsenals, dock-Yards, and other 
needful Buildings;—And 


To enact laws necessary to enforce Con- 
stitution.—18. To make all Laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into Execution the foregoing Powers, and 
all other Powers vested by this Constitu- 
tion in the Government of the United 
States, or in any Department or Officer 
thereof. 


Section 9 

Migration or importation of certain per- 
sons not to be prohibited before 1808.—1. 
The Migration or Importation of such Per- 
sons as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congress prior to the Year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight, but 
a Tax or duty may be imposed on such 
Importation, not exceeding ten dollars for 
each Person. 


Writ of habeas corpus not to be sus- 
pended; exception.—2. The Privilege of the 
Writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when in Cases of Rebellion 
or Invasion the public Safety may require 
it. 

Bills of attainder and ex post facto laws 
prohibited.—3. No Bill of Attainder or ex 
post facto Law shall be passed. 


Capitation and other direct taxes.—4. No 
Capitation, or other direct, Tax shall be 
laid, unless in Proportion to the Census or 
Enumeration herein before directed to be 
taken.* 

Exports not to be taxed.—5. No Tax or 
Duty shall be laid on Articles exported 
from any State. 


No preference to be given to ports of any 
State; interstate shipping.—6. No Prefer- 
ence shall be given by any Regulation of 
Commerce or Revenue to the Ports of one 
State over those of another: nor shall Ves- 
sels bound to, or from, one State, be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay Duties in 


another. 
Money, how drawn from treasury; finan- 


cial statements to be published.—7. No 
Money shall be drawn from the Treasury, — 
but in Consequence of Appropriations — 
made by Law; and a regular Statement 
and Account of the Receipts and Expendi- © 
tures of all public Money shall be pub- — 
lished from time to time. hea 
Titles of nobility not to be granted; ac- — 
ceptance by government officers of favors — 
from foreign powers.—8. No Title of No- 
bility shall be granted by the United 
States: And no Person holding any Office © 
of Profit or Trust under them, shall, with- — 
out the Consent of the Congress, accept — 


‘of any present, Emolument, Office, or Title, — 


of any kind whatever, from any King, 
Prince, or foreign State. 


Section 10 


Limitations of the powers of the several 
States.—1. No State shall enter into any 
Treaty, Alliance, or Confederation; grant 
Letters of Marque and Reprisal; coin 
Money; emit Bills of Credit; make any 
Thing but gold and silver Coin a Tender 
in Payment of Debts; pass any Bill of 
Attainder, ex post facto Law, or Law im- 
pairing the Obligation of Contracts, or 
grant any Title of Nobility. 


State imposts and duties.—2. No State 
shall, without the Consent of the Congress, 
lay any Imposts or Duties on Imports or 
Exports, except what may he absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection 
Laws: and the net Produce of all Duties 
and Imposts, laid by any State on Imports 
or Exports, shall be for the Use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such 
Laws shall be subject to the Revision and 
Control of the Congress. 


Further restrictions on powers of States. 
—3. No State shall, without the Consent of 
Congress, lay any Duty of Tonnage, keep 
Troops, or Ships of War in time of Peace, 
enter into any Agreement or Compact 
with another State, or with a foreign 
Power, or engage in War, unless actually 
invaded, or in such imminent Danger as 
will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II 


Section 1 


The President; the executive power.—1. 
The executive Power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America. 
He shall hold his Office during the Term 
of four Years, and, together with the Vice 
President, chosen for the same Term, he 
elected, as follows 


Appointment and qualifications of presi- 
dential electors.—2. Each State shall ap- 
point, in such Manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a Number of Electors, 
equal to the whole Number of Senators and 
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Representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress: but no Senator 
or Representative, or Person holding an 
Office of Trust or Profit under the United 
States, shall be appointed an Elector. 


Original method of electing the President 
and Vice-President.*—[The Electors shall 
meet in their respective States, and vote 
by Ballot for two Persons, of whom one at 
least shall not be an Inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves. And they shall 
make a List of all the Persons voted for, 
‘and of the Number of Votes for each; 
which List they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the Seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate. The President of 
the Senate shall, in the Presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the Certificates, and the Votes shall 
then be counted. The Person having the 
greatest Number of Votes shall be the 
President, if such Number be a Majority of 
the whole Number of Electors appointed; 
and if there be more than one who have 
such Majority, and have an equal Number 
of Votes, then the House of Representa- 
tives shall immediately chuse by Ballot 
one of them for President; and if no per- 
son have a Majority, then from the five 
highest on the List the said House shall in 
like Manner chuse the President. But in 
chusing the President, the Votes shall be 
taken by States, the Representation from 
each State having one Vote; A quorum for 
this Purpose shall consist of a Member or 
Members from two thirds of the States, 
and a Majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a Choice. In every Case, after 
the Choice of the President, the Person 
having the greatest Number of Votes of 
the Electors shall be the Vice President. 
But if there should remain two or more 
who have equal Votes, the Senate should 
chuse from them by Ballot the Vice Presi- 
dent.] 


Congress may determine time of choosing 
electors and day for castine their votes.— 
8. The Congress may determine the Time 
of chusing the Electors, and the Day on 
which they shall give their Votes; which 
Day shall be the same throughout. the 
United States. 


Qualifications for the office of President.t 
—4, No Person except a natural born Citi- 
zen, or a Citizen of the United States, at 
the time of the Adoption of this Consti- 
tution, shall be eligible to the Office of 
President; neither shall any Person be 
eligible to that Office who shall not have 
attained to the Age of thirty five Years, 
and been fourteen Years a Resident within 
the United States. 


Filling vacancy in the office of Presi- 


* This clause has been superseded by the 12th Amendment. 
+ For qualifications of the Vice President, see 12th Amendment, 


t Amended by the 20th Amendment, Sections 3 and 4, 


dent.t—5. In Case of the Removal of the 
President from Office, or of his Death, Res- 
ignation, or Inability to discharge the Pow- 
ers and Duties of the said Office, the same 
shall devolve on the Vice President, and 
the Congress may by Law provide for the 
Case of Removal, Death, Resignation or In- 
ability, both of the President and Vice 
President, declaring what Officer shall then 
act as President, and such Officer shall act 
accordingly, until the Disability be re- 
moved, or a President shall be elected. 


Compensation of the President.—6. The 
President shall, at stated Times, receive for 
his Services, a Compensation, which shall 
neither be encreased nor diminished dur- 
ing the Period for which he shall have 
been elected, and he shall not receive 
within that Period any other Emolument 
from the United States, or any of them. 


Oath to be taken by the President.—7. 
Before he enter on the Execution of his 
Office, he shall take the following Oath or 
Affirmation:—‘I do solemnly swear (or af- 
firm) that I will faithfully execute the 
Office of President of the United States, 
and will to the best of my Ability, preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” 


Section 2 


The President to be commander-in-chief 
of army and navy and head of executive 
departments; may grant reprieves and par- 
dons.—1. The President shall be Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, and of the Militia of the 
several States, when called into the actual 
Service of the United States; he may re- 
quire the Opinion, in writing, of the prin- 
cipal Officer in each of the executive De- 
partments, upon any subject relating to 
the Duties of their respective Offices, and 
he shall have Power to grant Reprieves and 
Pardons for Offences against the United 
States, except in Cases of Impeachment. 


President may, with concurrence of Sen- 
ate, make treaties, appoint ambassadors, 
etc.; appointment of inferior officers, au- 
thority of Congress over.—2. He shall have 
Power, by and with the Advice and Consent 
of the Senate, to make Treaties, provided 
two thirds of the Senators present con- 
cur; and he shall, nominate, and by and 
with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint Ambassadors, other public 
Ministers and Consuls, Judges of the su- 
preme Court, and all\other Officers of the 
United States, whose, Appointments are 
not herein otherwise \provided for, and 
which shall be established by Law: but the 
Congress may by Law Yest the Appoint- 
ment of such inferior \Officers, as they 
think proper, in the President alone, in 
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partments. 

President may fill vacancies in office 
during recess of Senate.—3. The President 
shall have Power to fill up all Vacancies 
that may happen during the Recess of the 
Senate, by granting Commissions which 
omy expire at the End of their next Ses- 
sion. 


Section 3 


President to give advice to Congress; 
may convene or adjourn it on certain occa- 
sions; to receive ambassadors, etc.; have 
laws executed and commission all officers. 
—He shall from time to time give to the 
Congress Information of the State of the 
Union, and recommend to their Considera- 
tion such Measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient; he may, on ex- 
traowdinary Occasions, convene both 

' Houses, or either of them, and in Case of 
Disagreement between them, with Respect 
to the Time of Adjournment, he may ad- 
journ them to such Time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive Ambassadors and 
other public Ministers; he shall take Care 
that the Laws be faithfully executed, and 
shall Commission all the Officers of the 
United States. 


Section 4 


All civil officers removable by impeach- 
ment.—l1. The President, Vice President 
and all civil Officers of the United States, 
shall be removed from Office on Impeach- 
ment for, and Conviction of, Treason, Brib- 
ery, or other high Crimes and Misdemean- 
ors, 


ARTICLE Iii 
Section 1 


Judicial powers; how vested; term of of- 
fice and compensation of judges.—The ju- 
dicial Power of the United States, shall be 
vested in one supreme Court, and in such 
inferior Courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The 
Judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
Courts, shall hold their Offices during good 
Behaviour, and shall, at stated Times, re- 
ceive for their Services, a Compensation, 
which shall not be diminished during their 
Continuance in Office. 


Section 2 


Jurisdiction of Federal courts.*—1. The 
judicial Power shall extend to all Cases, 
in Law and Equity, arising under this Con- 
stitution, the Laws of the United States, 
and Treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their Authority;—to all Cases affect- 
ing Ambassadors, other public Ministers 
and Consuls;—to all Cases of Admiralty 
and maritime Jurisdiction;—to Contro- 
yersies to which the United States shall 
be a Party;—to Controversies between two 
or more States;—between a State and 


* Thig section is abridged by the 11th Amendment, 
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the Courts of Law, or in the Heads of De-. 


Citizens of another State;—between Citi-— 
zens of different States,—between Citizens — 
of the same State claiming Lands under 
Grants of different States, and between a 
State, or the Citizens thereof, and foreign — 
States, Citizens or Subjects. ; 

Original and appellate jurisdiction of 
Supreme Court.—2. In all Cases affecting 
Ambassadors, other public Ministers and 
Consuls, and those in which a State shall 
be Party, the supreme Court shall have 
original Jurisdiction. In all the other Cases 
before mentioned, the supreme Court shall 
have appellate Jurisdiction, both as to Law — 
and Fact, with such Exceptions, and under — 
such Regulations as the Congress shall 
make, 

Trial of all crimes, except impeachment, 
to be by jury.—3. The Trial of all Crimes, 
except in Cases of Impeachment, shall be 
by Jury; and such Trial shall be held in 
the State where the said Crimes shall have 
been committed; but when not committed 
within any State, the Trial shall be at such 
Place or Places as the Congress may by 
Law have directed. 


Section 3 


Treason defined; conviction of.—1. Trea- 
son against the United States, shall consist 
only in levying War against them, or, in 
adhering to their Enemies, giving them 
Aid and Comfort. No Person shall be con- 
victed of Treason unless on the Testimony 
of two Witnesses to the same overt Act, or 
on Confession in open Court. 

Congress to declare punishment for 
treason; proviso.—2, The Congress shall 
have power to declare the Punishment of 
Treason, but no Attainder of Treason shall 
work Corruption of Blood, or Forfeiture 
except during the Life of the Person at- 
tainted. 


ARTICLE IV 
Section 1 


Each State to give full faith and credit 
to the public acts and records of other 
States.—Full Faith and Credit shall be 
given in each State to the public Acts, 
Records, and judicial Proceedings of every 
other State. And the Congress may by 
general Laws prescribe the Manner in 
which such Acts, Records and Proceedings 
shall be proved, and the Effect thereof. 


Section 2 


Privileges of citizens,—1. The Citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all Privileges 
and Immunities of Citizens in the several 
States, 

Extradition between the several States. 
—2. A Person charged in any State with 
Treason, Felony, or other Crime, who shall 
flee from Justice, and be found in another 
State, shall on Demand of the executive 
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Authority of the State from which he fled, 


be delivered up, to be removed to the State ~ 
having Jurisdiction of the Crime. 
Persons held to labor or service in one 
State, fleeing to another, to be returned.* 
—8. No Person held to Service or Labour 
fn one State, under the Laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in Conse- 
quence of any Law or Regulation therein, 
be discharged from such Service or Labour, 
but shall be delivered up on Claim of the 
Party to whom such Service or Labour 


may be due. 


Section 3 


New States.—1. New States may be ad- 
mitted by the Congress into this Union; 
but no new State shall be formed or 
erected within the Jurisdiction of any 
other State; nor any State be formed by 
the Junction of two or more States, or 
Parts of States, without the Consent of 
the Legislatures of the States concerned as 
well as of the Congress. 

Regulations concerning territory.—2. 
The Congress shall have Power to dispose 
of and make all needful Rules and Regu- 
lations respecting the Territory or other 
Property belonging to the United States; 
and nothing in this Constitution shall be 
so construed as to Prejudice any Claims 
of the United States, or of any particular 
State. 


Section 4 


Republican form of government and pro- 
tection guaranteed the several States.— 
The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a Republican Form of 
Government, and shall protect each of 
them against Invasion; and on Application 
of the Legislature, or of the Executive 
(when the Legislature cannot be convened) 
against domestic Violence. 


ARTICLE V 


Ways in which the Constitution can be 
amended.—The Congress, whenever two 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose Amendments to this 
Constitution, or, on the Application of the 
Legislatures of two thirds of the several 
States, shall call a Convention for propos- 
ing Amendments, which, in either Case, 
shall be valid to all Intents and Purposes, 
as Part of this Constitution, when ratified 
by the Legislatures of three fourths of the 
several States, or by Conventions in three 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
Mode of Ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress; Provided that no Amend- 
ment which may be made prior to the Year 
One thousand eight hundred and eight 
shall: in any Manner affect the first and 
fourth Clauses in the Ninth Section of the 
first Article; and that no State, without 
its Consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
Suffrage in the Senate. 


* See the 13th Amendment, 


ARTICLE VI 


Debts contracted under the confedera- 
tion secured.—1. All Debts contracted and 
Engagements entered into, before the 
Adoption of this Constitution, shall be as 
valid against the United States under this 
Constitution, as under the Confederation. 

Constitution, laws and treaties of the 
United States to be supreme.—2. This Con- 
stitution, and the Laws of the United 
States which shall be made in Pursuance 
thereof; and all Treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the Authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme Law 
of the Land; and the Judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, any Thing in the 
Constitution or Laws of any State to the 
Contrary notwithstanding. 

Who shall take constitutional oath; no 
religious test as to official qualification.— 
3. The Senators and Representatives be- 
fore mentioned, and the Members of the 
several State Legislatures, and all execu- 
tive and judicial Officers, both of the 
United States and of the several States, 
shall be bound by Oath or Affirmation, to 
support this Constitution; but no religious 
Test shall ever be required as a Qualifica- 
tion to any Office or public Trust under 
the United States. 


ARTICLE VII 


Constitution to be considered adopted 
when ratified by nine States.—The Ratifi- 
cation of the Conventions of nine States 
shall be sufficient for the Establishment of 
this Constitution between the States so 
ratifying the Same. 

Done in Convention by the Unanimous Consent of 
the States present the Seventeenth Day of Sep- 
tember in the Year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and Eighty seven and of the Independence 


of the United States of America the Twelfth. In 


witness whereof We have hereunto subscribed our 
Names. 


Go. WASHINGTON 
Prestdt and Deputy from Virginta 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Nicholas Gilman 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Nathaniel Gorham Rufus King 


CONNECTICUT 
Wm Sami Johnson Roger Sherman 


NEW YORK 
Alexander Hamilton 
NEW JERSEY 
Wm Paterson 
Jona: Dayton 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Thomas Mifflin 
Geo. Clymer 
Jared Ingersoll 
Gouv Morris 


DELAWARE 


Gunning Bedford Jun 
Richard Bassett 


John Langdon 


Wil: Livingston 
David Brearley 


B Franklin 
Robt Morris 
Thos FitzSimons 
James Wilson 


Geo: Read 
John Dickinson 
Jaco: Broom 


MARYLAND) 


James McHenry Dan of St Thos Jenifer 


Danl Carroll 
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VIRGINIA 


¢ 


John Blair — James Madison Jr. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Wm Biount chi 

Hu wil = Richd Dobbs Spaight 


Attest: William Jackson,"Secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


J. Rutledge 
Guatios Pinckney 


William Few 


Pierce Butler 


GEORGIA 
Abr Baldwin 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Amendments { to X inclusive, popularly known 
as the Bill of Rights, were proposed and sent to the 
states by the first session of the First Congress. 
They became effective Dec. 15, 1791.) 


ARTICLE I 


Freedom of religion, speech, of the press, 
and right of petitien.—Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances. 


ARTICLE It 


Right of people to bear arms not to be 
infringed.—A well regulated Militia, being 
necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and bear 
Arms, shall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE IIt 


Quartering of troops.—No Soldier shall, 
in time of peace be quartered in any house, 
without the consent of the Owner, nor in 
time of war, but in a manner to be pre- 
scribed by law. 


ARTICLE IV 


Persons and houses to be secure from 
unreasonable searches and seizures.—The 
right of the people to be secure in their 
persons,: houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall 
not be violated, and no Warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
by Oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V 


Trials for crimes; just compensation for 
private property taken for public use.—No 
person shall be held to answer for a capi- 
tal, or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
on a presentment or indictment of a Grand 
Jury, except in cases arising in the land or 
naval forces, or in the Militia, when in 
actual service in time of War or public 
danger; nor shall any person be subject 
for the same offence to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be taken 
for public use, without just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI 


Civil rights in trials for crimes enumer- 
ated.—In all criminal prosecutions, the ac- — 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy © 


and public trial, by an impartial jury of 
the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed, which district 
shall have been previously ascertained by 
law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor, and to have the Assistance of 
Counsel for his defence. 


ARTICLE VII 

Civil rights in civil suits——In Suits at 
common law, where the value in contro- 
versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right 
of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no 
fact tried by a jury, shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any Court of the United 
States, than according to the rules of the 
common law. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Excessive bail, fines and punishments 
prohibited.—Excessive bail shall not be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


ARTICLE Ix 
Reserved rights of people-—-The enu- 
meration in the Constitution, of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X 
Powers not delegated, reserved to states 
and people respectively—The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people. 


ARTICLE XI 


(The proposed amendment was sent to the states 
Mar. 5, 1794, by the Third Congress. It became ef- 
fective Jan. 8, 1798.) 


Judicial power of United States not to 
extend to suits against a State-——-The Ju- 
dicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law 
or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by Citi- 
zens of another State, or by Citizens or 
Subjects of any Foreign State. 


Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. bi 
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ARTICLE XII 


The proposed amendment was sent to the states 
ec. fz: 1803, y the Elghth Congress. It became 
effective Sept. 25, 1804.) 


Present mode of electing President and 
Vice-President by electors.t—The Electors 
shall meet in their respective states, and 
vote by ballot for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, one of whom, at least, shall not be 
an inhabitant of the same state with them- 
selves; they shall name in their ballots the 
person voted for as President, and in dis- 
tinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President, and they shall make distinct 
lists of all persons voted for as President, 
and of all persons voted for as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and of the number of votes for each, 
which lists they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate;—The President 
of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates and the votes shall then 
be counted;—The person having the great- 
est number of votes for President, shall be 
the President, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of Electors appointed; 
and if no person have such majority, then 
from the persons having the highest num- 
bers not exceeding three on the list of 
those voted for as President, the House of 
Representatives shall choose immediately, 
by ballot, the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shalltbe taken by 
states, the representation from each State 
having one vote; a quorum for this pur- 
pose shall consist of a member or members 
from two-thirds of the states, and a ma- 
jority of all the states shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall not choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve 
upon them, before the fourth day of 
March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in the 
case of the death or other constitutional 
disability of the President.—The person 
having the greatest number of votes as 
Vice-President, shall be the Vice-President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed, and if no 
person have a majority, then from the 
two highest numbers on the list, the Sen- 
ate shall choose the Vice-President; a 
quorum for the purpose shall consist of 
two-thirds of the whole number of Sena- 
tors, and a majority of the whole number 
shall be necessary to a choice. But no per- 
son constitutionally ineligible to the office 
of President shall be eligible to that of 
Vice-President of the United States. 


ARTICLE XIII 


(The proposed amendment was sent to the states 
Feb. 1, 1865, by the Thirty-eighth Congress. It be- 
came effective Dec. 18, 1865.) 

Section 1 


Slavery prohibited.—Neither slavery nor 


* Amended by the 20th Amendment, Sections 3 and 4, 
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involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction. 


Section 2 


Congress given power to enforce this 
article—Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XIV 


(The proposed amendment was sent to the states 
June 16, 1866, by the Thirty-ninth Congress. It 
became effective July 28, 1868.) 


Section 1 


Citizenship defined; privileges of citizens. 
—All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they re- 
side. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 


Section 2 


Apportionment of Representatives.—Rep- 
resentatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their re- 
spective numbers,- counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of 
electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, Representatives in 
Congress, the Executive and Judicial offi- 
cers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of 
the male inhabitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, ex- 
cept for participation in rebellion, or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein 
shall be reduced in the proportion which 
the number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 


Section 3 


Disqualification for office; removal of 
disability—No person shall be a Senator 
or Representative in Congress, or elector 
of President and Vice President, or hold 
any Office, civil or military, under the 
United States, or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath, as a 
member of Congress, or as an officer of the 
United States, or as a\ member of any 
State legislature, or as an executive or 
judicial officer of any State, to support 
the Constitution of the United States, shall 


‘4 aged in insurrection or rebellion 

against the same, or given aid or comfort 
to the enemies thereof. But Congress may 
by a vote of two-thirds of each House, 
remove such disability. 


' Section 4 


Public debt not to be questioned; pay- 
ment of debts and claims incurred in aid 
of rebellion forbidden.—The validity of the 
public debt of the United States, author- 
ized by law, including debts incurred for 
payment of pensions and bounties for 
services in suppressing insurrection or re- 
bellion, shall not be questioned. But 
neither the United States nor any State 
Shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or re- 
bellion against the United States, or any 
claim for the loss or emancipation of any 
slave; but all such debts, obligations and 
claims shali be held illegal and void. 


Section 5 


Congress given power to enforce this ar- 
ticle—The Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XV 
The propeese amendment was sent to the states 
eb. 27, the Fortieth Congress. It became 
effective Mar. 30, 1870.) 


Section 1 
Right of certain citizens to vote estab- 
lished.—The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shail not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 


Section 2 


Congress given power to enforce this ar- 
ticle—The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


ARTICLE XVI 
(The proposed amendment was sent to the states 
July 12, 1209, by the Sixty-first Congress. It became 
effective Feb. 25, 1913.) 

Taxes on income; Congress given power 
to lay and collect.—The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without 
apportionment among the several States, 
and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. 


ARTICLE XVII 


(The proposed amendment was sent to the states 
May 16, 1912, by the Sixty-second Congress. It be- 
came effective May 31, 1913.) 

Election of United States Senators; fill- 
ing of vacancies; qualifications of electors. 

1. The Senate ef the United States shall 
be composed of two Senators from éach 
State, elected by the people thereof, for 


* Repealed by the 21st Amendment, 


six years; and each Senator shall have 
one vote. The electors in each State shall 
haye the qualifications requisite for elec- 
tors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislatures. S 
2. When vacancies happen in the repre-— 
sentation of any State in the Senate, the 
executive authority of such State shall 
issue writs of election to fill such va- 
cancies: Provided, That the legislature of 
any State may empower the executive 
thereof to make temporary appointment 
until the people fill the vacancies by elec- 
tion as the legislature may direct. b 
8. This amendment shall not be so con-— 
strued as to affect the election or term of 
any Senator chosen before it becomes valid 
as part of the Constitution. : 


ARTICLE XVIII* 


(The proposed amendment was sent to the states 
Dec. 18, 1917, by the Sixty-fifth Congress. It was 
approved by three-quarters of the states by Jan. 16, 
1919, and became effective Jan. 16, 1920.) 


Manufacture, sale or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors, for beverage purposes, 
prohibited.—1. After one year from the 
ratification of this article the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof 
into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
purposes is hereby prohibited. 


Congress and the several States given 
concurrent power to pass appropriate legis- 
lation to enforce this article-—2. The Con- 
gress and the several States shall have con- 
current power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

Provisions of article to become opera- 
tive, when.adopted by three-fourths of the 
States.—3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of the several States, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the States by Congress. 


ARTICLE XIX 


(The proposed amendment was sent to the states 
June 4, 1919, by the Sixty-sixth Congress. It be- 
came effective Aug. 26, 1920.) 


The right of citizens to vote shall not be 
denied because of sex.—The right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any States on account of sex. 


Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XX 


(The proposed amendment, sometimes called the 
“‘Lame Duck Amendment,’’ was sent to the states 
Mar. 3, 1932, by the Seventy-second Gongress. It 
became effective Feb. 6, 1933; but, in accordance 
with Section 5, Sections 1 and 2 did not go into 
effect until Oct. 15, 1933.) 


; Section 1 


Terms of President, Vice-President, Sena- 
tors and Representatives.—The terms of 
the President and Vice-President shall end 
at noon on the twentieth day of January, 
and the terms of Senators and Representa- 
tives at noon on the third day of January, 
of the years in which such terms would 
have ended if this article had not been 
ratified; and the terms of their successors 
shall then begin. 


Section 2 


Time of assembling Congress.—The Con- 
gress shall assemble at least once in every 
year, and such meeting shall begin at noon 
on the third day of January, unless they 
shall by law appoint a different day. 


Section 3 


Filling vacancy in office of President.— 
If, at the time fixed for the beginning of 
the term of the President, the President- 
elect shall have died, the Vice-President- 
elect shall become President. If a Presi- 
dent shall not have been chosen before 
the time fixed for the beginning of his 
term, or if the President-elect shall have 
failed to qualify, then the Vice-President- 
elect shall act as President until a Presi- 
dent shall have qualified; and the Congress 
may by law provide for the case wherein 
neither a President-elect nor a _ Vice- 
President-elect shall have qualified, de- 
claring who shall then act as President, 
or the manner in which one who is to act 
shall be selected, and such person shall 
act accordingly until a President or Vice- 
President shall have qualified. 


Section 4 


Power of Congress in Presidential suc- 
cession.—_The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the House of Repre- 
sentatives may choose a President when- 
ever the right of choice shall have de- 
volved upon them, and for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom 
the Senate may choose a Vice-President 
whenever the right of choice shall have 
devolved upon them. 


Section 5 
Time of taking effect.—Sections 1 and 2 
shall take effect on the 15th day of Oc- 


tober following the ratification of this 
article. 


Section 6 


Ratification.—This article shall be in- 
operative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
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several States within seven years from the 
date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXI 


ee proposed amendment was sent to the states 
eb. 20, 1933, by the eth Mae Congress. It 
became effective Dec. 5, 1933. 


Section 1 


Repeal of Prohibition Amendment.—The 
eighteenth article of amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States is hereby 
repealed. 


Section 2 


Transportation of intoxicating liquors.— 
The transportation or importation into any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States for delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws 
thereof, is hereby prohibited. 


Section 3 


Ratification.—_This article shall be in- 
operative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by 
convention in the several States, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission 
thereof to the States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XXII 


(The proposed amendment was sent to the states 
Mar. 21, 1947, by the Elghtieth Congress. It be- 
came effective Feb. 26, 1961.) 


Section 1 


Limit to number of terms a President 
may serve.—No person shall be elected to 
the office of the President more than twice, 
and no person who has held the office of 
President, or acted as President, for more 
than two years of a term to which some 
other person was elected President shall 
be elected to the office of the President 
more than once, But this Article shall not 
apply to any person holding the office of 
President when this Article was proposed 
by the Congress, and shall not prevent any 
person who may be holding the office of 
President, or acting as President, during 
the term within which this Article be- 
comes operative from holding the office of 
President or acting as President during the 
remainder of such term. 


Section 2 


Ratification.—This article shall be in- 
Operative unless it shall have been rati- 
fied as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States within seven years from 
the date of its submission to the States 
by the Congress. 


, “ 


The Battle of Gettysburg, one of the 
most noted battles of the Civil War, was 
fought on July 1, 2, and 3, 1863. On No- 
vember 19, 18638, the field was dedicated 
as a national cemetery by President Lin- 
coln in a two-minute speech that was to 
become immortal. At the time of its de- 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


livery the speech was relegated to the in- — 
side pages of the papers, while a two-hour 
address by Edward Everett, the leading’ 
orator of the time, caught the headlines. 


The following is the text of the address: 


revised by President Lincoln from his 


own’ 4 
notes: j 
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F OURSCORE and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent a 


@ new nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war testing whether 
that. nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We 
are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field as a final resting-place for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But, 
in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it 
far above our poor power to add or detract. The world will little note nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for 
us the living rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us—that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain, that this nation under God shall have a new birth of freedom, and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people shall not perish from the 


earth. 


The Monroe Doctrine 


The Monroe Doctrine was announced 
in President James Monroe’s message 
to Congress, during his second term 
on December 2, 1823 in part as follows: 


“In the discussions to which this inter- 
est has given rise, and in the arrangements 
by which they may terminate, the occasion 
has been deemed proper for asserting as a 
principle in which rights and interests of 
the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and in- 
dependent condition which they have as- 
sumed and maintain, are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European power.... 
We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments who 
have declared their independence and 
maintain it, and whose independence we 
have, on great consideration and on just 
principles, acknewledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny by any Euro- 
pean power in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
teward the United States,” 


Minority Presidents 


Thirteen candidates have become Presi-. 
dent of the U. S. with a popular vote less- 
than 50 per cent of the total vote cast. It 
should be noted, however, that in elections: 
before 1872, presidential electors were not 
chosen by popular vote in all states., 
Adams’ election in 1824 was by the House. 
of Representatives, which chose him over 
Jackson, who had a plurality of both elec-, 
toral and popular votes, but not a majority 
in the electoral college. 

Besides Jackson in 1824, only two other 
candidates receiving the largest popular 
vote have failed to gain a majority in the 
electoral college—Samuel J. Tilden (D) in 
1876 and Grover Cleveland (D) in 1888, — 


The “minority” Presidents follow: 


Elec- | Popular 

toral yote 
Year President Pet. Pet. 
1824 John Q. Adams............... 31.8 29.8 
1844 James K. Polk (D)............ 61.8 49.3 
1848 Zachary Taylor (W)........... 56.2 47.3 
1856 James A. Buchanan (D)....... 58.7 45.3 
1860 Abraham Lincoln (R)........- 59.4 39.9 
1876 Rutherford B. Hayes (R)....... 50.1 47.9 
1880 James A. Garfield (R)......... 57.9 48.3 
1884 Grover Cleveland (D)......... 54.6 48.8 
1888 Benjamin Harrison (R)........ 58.1 47.8 
1892 Grover Cleveland (D)......... 62.4) 46.0 
1912 Woodrow Wilson (D).........- 81.9 41.8 
1916 Woodrow Wilson (D).......... 52.1 49.3 
1948 Harry S. Truman (D)......... 57.1 49,5 
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~The Mayflower Compact ~ ‘ 


On September 6, 1620, the Mayflower, a 
sailing vessel of about 180 tons, started 
her memorable voyage from Plymouth, 
England with 100 or 102* pilgrims aboard, 
bound for Virginia to establish a private 
permanent colony in North America. Ar- 
riving at Provincetown, Mass., on Novem- 
ber 11 (November 21, new style calendar), 


forty-one of the passengers signed the 
famous “Mayflower Compact” as the boat 
lay at anchor in that Cape Cod harbor. 
A small detail of the pilgrims, led by Wil- 
liam Bradford, assigned to select a place 
for permanent settlement landed at what is 
now Plymouth, Mass., on December 21, N.3. 
The text of the compact follows: 


N THE NAME OF GOD, Amen. We, whose names are underwritten, the Loyal 
Subjects of our dread Sovereign Lord, King James, by the Grace of God, of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &, 


Having undertaken for the Glory of God, and Advancement of the Christian 
Faith, and the Honour of our King and Country, a voyage to plant the first colony 
in the northern Parts of Virginia; do by these Presents, solemnly and mutually in 
the Presence of God and one of another, covenant and combine ourselves to- 
gether into a civil Body Politick, for our better Ordering and Preservation, and 
Furtherance of the Ends aforesaid; And by Virtue hereof to enact, constitute, 
and frame, such just and equal Laws, Ordinances, Acts, Constitutions and Offices, 
from time to time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient for the General 
good of the Colony; unto which we promise all due Submission and Obedience. 
In Witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names at Cape Cod the 


eleventh of November, in the Reign of our Sovereign Lord, King James of England, 
France and Ireland, the eighteenth, and of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Anno 


Domini, 1620 


John Carver 
Digery Priest 
William Brewster 
Edmund Margesson 
John Alden 

George Soule 
James Chilton 
Francis Cooke 
Joses Fletcher 
John Ridgate 
Christopher Martin 


William Mullins 
Thomas English 
John Howland 
Stephen Hopkins 
Edward Winslow 
Gilbert Winslow 
Miles Standish 
Richard Bitteridge 
Francis Eaton 
John Tilly 

John Billington 


Thomas Tinker 
Samuel Fuller 
Richard Clark 
John Allerton 
Richard Warren 
Edward Liester 
William Bradford 
Thomas Williams 
Isaac Allerton 
Peter Brown 
John Turner 


Edward Tilly 
John Craxton 
Thomas Rogers 
John Goodman 
Edward Fuller 
Richard Gardiner 
William White 
Edward Doten 


* Historians differ as to whether 100, 101, or 102 passengers were aboard 


The Early Congresses 


At the urging of Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia, the First Continental Congress met 
in Philadelphia on September 5, 1774, and 
was attended by representatives of all the 
colonies except Georgia. Patrick Henry of 
Virginia declared: ‘‘The distinctions be- 
tween Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers and 
New Englanders are no more. I am not a 
Virginian but an American.’’ This Congress, 
which adjourned October 26, 1774, passed 
intercolonial resolutions calling for exten- 


sive boycott by the colonies against British 
trade. 


The following year, most of the delegates 
from the colonies were chosen by popular 
election to attend the Second .Continental 
Congress, which assembled in Philadelphia 
on May 10. As war had already begun be- 
tween the colonies and England, the chief 
problems before the Congress were the 
procuring of military supplies, the estab- 
lishment of an army and proper defenses, 
the issuing of continental bills of credit, 
etc. On June 15, 1775, George Washington 


was elected to command the Continental 
army. Congress adjourned Dec. 12, 1776. 


Other Continental Congresses were held 
in Baltimore (1776-77), Philadelphia 
(1777), Lancaster, Pa. (1777), York, Pa. 
(1777-78) and Philadelphia (1778-81). 


In 1781, the Articles of Confederation, 
although establishing a league of the 
thirteen states rather than a strong cen- 
tral government, provided for the continu- 
ance of Congress. Known thereafter as the 
Congress of the Confederation, it held 
sessions in Philadelphia (1781-83), Prince- 
ton, N. J. (1783), Annapolis, Md. (1783-84) 
and Trenton, N. J. (1784). Five sessions 
were held in New York City between the 
years 1785 and 1789. 


The Congress of the United States, estab- 
lished by the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion, held its first meeting on Mar. 4, 1789, 
in N. Y. C. Severai sessions of Congress 
were held in Philadelphia, and the first 
nrnnae in Washington D. C., was on Nov. 

7, 1800, 
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Presidents of the Continental Congresses 


Name Elected Born Died 

eal TET COM oye I |. eas aa ee Sept. 5, 1774 c.1721 1775 
vara NEIQCUIGCONS MCMC ER C4 loos. se teed Oct. 22, 1774 1717 1784 
peor ERGO ES Valen eto ue co. ee May 10, 1775 c.1721 1775 
fo) Lea OCINGe NADES eee, re eo May 24, 1775 1737 1793. 
Pics Ve UNGNE Sa) Chae rnc feat, Oo de. hue Novo eat 7% 1724 1792 
NEOTEL AONE 2S a a Se ls a Dec. 10, 1778 1745 1829 
MamUereUNtinNetoOn, COUN: ... 6. .55....e cs sea cee Sept. 28, 1779 1731 1796 
poermaseniomean, D6)... foe. bik. ce low cece July 10, 1781 1734 1817 
COE. LSEEVOYS STO Gs, SER ah i a Nov. 5, 1781 1715 1783 
SURIEMETOUIOINOL SI So ftv5.0. eins cle dee oeede sca den Nov. 4, 1782 1740 1821 
Semen tetrem ete PE ae oe, So ccc cae cone aean Nov. 3, 1783 1744 1800 
PCH ArieHenry 1.60, VR... ..... cex sic c ce eee opts Nov. 30, 1784 1732 1794 
DUB UBEIOBCOCK VO MASS.© foe fe voce ce veces sc Sesien Nov. 23, 1785 1737 1793 
fPimtormleiGOrnam, Mass. .. 5). 2.,......eececcee ce June 6, 1786 1738 1796 
(Ae uaTETO SS. COE Fogg: i Ae Sa Feb. 2, 1787 1734 1818 
OSES OTC nO Coe a ee Jan. 22, 1788 1748 1810 


* Resigned May 29, 1786, never having served, because of continued illness. 


The Star-Spangled Banner 
Francis Scott Key, 1814 


O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watch’d, were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there. 

O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On the shore dimly seen thro’ the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 
In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream: 

’T is the star-spangled banner: O, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 

That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 

A home and a country should leave us no more? 

Their blood has wash’d out their foul footsteps’ pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave: 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


O thus be it ever when free-men shall stand 

Between their lov’d home and the war’s desolation; 
Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n-rescued land 
Praise the Pow’r that hath made and preserv’d us a nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto: “In God is our trust!” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


ON SEPTEMBER 13, 1814, Francis Scott Key visited the British fleet in Chesapeake Bay 
to secure the release of Dr. William Beanes, who had been captured after the burning of 
Washington, D. C. The release was secured, but Key was detained on ship overnight dur- 
ing the shelling of Fort McHenry, one of the forts defending Baltimore. In the morning, 
he was so delighted to see the American flag still flying over the fort that he began a 
poem to commemorate the occasion. Entitled “The Star-Spangled Banner,” the poem 
soon attained wide popularity as sung to the tune “Anacreon in Heaven.” The origin of 
this tune is obscure, but it may have been written by John Stafford Smith, a British 
composer born in 1750. “The Star-Spangled Banner” was Officially made the National 
Anthem by Congress in 1931, although already adopted as such by the Army and Navy. 
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History of the Flag 


/JA\HE FIRST OFFICIAL AMERICAN 

flag, the Continental or Grand Union 
flag, was displayed on Prospect Hill, Jan. 
“1, 1776, in the American lines besieging 
Boston. It had thirteen alternate red and 
white stripes, with the British Union Jack 
in the upper left corner, 


On June 14, 1777, the Continental Con- 
gress adopted the design for a new flag, 
which actually was the Continental flag 
with the red cross of St. George and the 
white cross of St. Andrew replaced on 
the blue field by thirteen stars, one for 
‘each state. No rule was made as to the 
arrangement of the stars, and while they 
were usually shown in a circle, there were 
various other designs. It is uncertain when 
the new flag was first flown, but its first 
Official announcement is believed to have 
been on Sept. 3, 1777. 


| The first public assertion that Betsy 
Ross made the first Stars and Stripes ap- 
peared in a paper read before the Historical 
Socisty of Pennsylvania on March 14, 1870, 
by William J. Canby, a grandson. However, 
Mr. Canby on later investigation found no 
official documents of any action by Con- 
gress on the flag before June 14, 1777. 
Betsy Ross’ own story, according to her 
daughter, was that Washington, Robert 
Morris and George Ross, as representatives 
of Congress, visited her in Philadelphia in 
June, 1776, showing her a rough draft of 
the flag and asking her if she could make 


_one. However, the only actual record of 


the manufacture of flags by Betsy Ross is 
a voucher in Harrisburg, Pa., for 14 pounds 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britanntca. 


and some shillings for flags for the Penn- 
sylvania navy. 

On Jan, 13, 1794, Congress voted to add 
two stars and two stripes to the flag in 
recognition of the admission of Vermont 
and Kentucky to the Union. By 1818, there 
were twenty states in the Union, and as it 
was obvious that the flag would soon be- 


come unwieldly, Congress voted April 18 . 


to return to the original thirteen stripes 
and to indicate the admission of a new 
state simply by the addition of a star the 
following July 4. The last two stars were 
added July 4, 1912, for New Mexico and 
Arizona. 


The first Confederate flag, adopted in 
1861 by the Confederate convention in 
Montgomery, Ala., was called the Stars and 
Bars; but because of its similarity in colors 
to the American flag, there was much con- 
fusion in the Battle of Bull Run. To 
remedy this situation, Gen. G. T. Beaure- 
gard suggested a battle fiag, which was 
used by the Southern armies throughout 
the war. The flag consisted of a red field 
on which was placed a blue cross of St. 
Andrew separated from the field by a white 
fillet and adorned with thirteen* white 
stars for the Confederate states. In May, 
1863, at Richmond, an official flag was 
adopted by the Confederate Congress. This 
flag was white and twice as long as wide; 
the union, two-thirds the width of the 
flag, contained the hattle flag designed for 
Gen. Beauregard. A broad transverse stripe 
of red was added Feb. 4, 1865, so that the 


flag might not be mistaken for a signal of 
truce. 


* 11 states formally seceded, and unofficial groups in Kentucky and Missouri adopted ordinances of secession. On 


this basis, these two states were admitted to the Confederacy, 


Union. 


although the official state governments remained in the 


Flag Etiquette 
(Public Law 829—T77th Congress) 


JOINT RESOLUTION 

To amend Public Law Numbered 623, approved 
June 22, 1942, entitled “Joint resolution to codify and 
emphasize existing rules and customs pertaining to 
the display and use of the flag of the United States 
of America.” 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United Stutes of 
America in Congress Assembled, That Pub- 
lic Law Numbered 628, approved June 22, 
1942, entitled “Joint resolution to codify 
and emphasize existing rules and customs 
pertaining to the display and use of the 
flag of the United States of America,” be, 
and the same is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 


That the following codification of exist- 
ing rules and customs pertaining to the 
display and use of the flag of the United 
States of America be, and it is hereby, 
established for the use of such civilians 
or civilian groups or organizations as may 


not be required to conform with regula- 
tions promulgated by one or more execu- 
tive departments of the Government of the 
United States. 


Sec. 2. (a) It is the universal custom to 
display the flag only from sunrise to sun- 
set on buildings and on stationary flag- 
staffs in the open. However, the flag may 
be displayed at night upon special occa- 
sions when it is desired to produce a pa- 
triotic effect. 


(o) The flag should be hoisted briskly 
and lowered ceremoniously. 


(c) The flag should not be displayed on 
days when the weather is inclement. 


(d) The flag should be displayed on all 
days when the weather permits, especially 
on New Year’s Day, January 1; Inaugura- 
tion Day, January 20; Lincoln's, Birthday, 
February 12; Washington’sBirthads 


ay, Feb= 


Tuary 22; Army Day*, April 6; Easter Sun- 
day (variable); Mother’s Day, second Sun- 
day in May; Memorial Day (half-staff 
until noon), May 30; Flag Day, June 14; 
Independence Day, July 4; Labor Day, first 
Monday in September; Constitution Day, 
September 17; Columbus Day, October 12; 
Navy Day*, October 27; Armistice Day, No- 
vember 11; Thanksgiving Day, fourth 
Thursday in November; Christmas Day, 
December 25; such other days as may be 
proclaimed by the President of the United 
States; the birthdays of States (dates of 
admission); and on State holidays. 

(e) The flag should be displayed daily, 
weather permitting, on or near the main 
administration building of every public in- 
stitution. 


(7) The flag should be displayed in or 
near every polling place on election days. 

(g) The flag should be displayed during 
school days in or near every schoolhouse. 

Sec. 3. That the flag, when carried in a 
procession with another flag or flags, 
should be either on the marching right; 
that is, the flag’s own right, or, if there is 
a line of other flags, in front of the cen- 
ter of that line. 

(a) The flag should not be displayed on 
a float in a parade except from a staff, or 
as provided in subsection (i). 

(ob) The flag should not be draped over 
the hood, top, sides, or back of a vehicle 
or of a railroad train or a boat. When the 
flag is displayed on a motorcar, the staff 
shall be fixed firmly to the chassis or 
clamped to the radiator cap. 

(c) No other flag or pennant should be 
placed above or, if on the same level, to the 
right of the flag of the United States of 
America, except during church services 
conducted by naval chaplains at sea, when 
the church pennant may be flown above 
the flag during church services for the 
personnel of the Navy. 

(d) The flag of the United States of 
America, when it is displayed with another 
flag against a wall from crossed staffs, 
should be on the right, the flag’s own 
right, and its staff should be in front of 
the staff of the other flag. 

(e) The flag of the United States of 
America should be at the center and at the 
highest point of the group when a number 
of flags of States or localities or pennants 
of societies are grouped and displayed from 
stafis. 

(7) When flags of States, cities, or local- 
ities, or pennants of societies are flown on 
the same halyard with the flag of the 
United States, the latter should always be 
at the peak. When the flags are flown 
from adjacent staffs, the flag of the United 
States should be hoisted first and ‘lowered 
last. No such flag or pennant may be placed 

* In 1949, Army Day and Navy Day were abandoned; 


ince then, ed Forces Day has been celebrated the 
fnird Saturday ‘lot-May. 


above the flag of the United States or to 
the right of the flag of the United States. 

(g) When flags of two or more nations 
are displayed, they are to be flown from 
separate staffs of the same height. The 
flags should be of approximately equal 
size. International usage forbids the dis- 
play of the flag of one nation above that 
of another nation in time of peace. 

(2) When the flag of the United States 
is displayed from a staff projecting hori- 
zontally or at an angle from the window 
sill, balcony, or front of a building, the 
union of the flag should be placed at the 
peak of the staff unless the flag is at half- 
staff. When the flag is suspended over a 
sidewalk from a rope extending from a 
house to a pole at the edge of the side- 
walk, the flag should be hoisted out, union 
first, from the building. 

(i) When the flag is displayed otherwise 
than by being flown from a staff, it should 
be displayed flat, whether indoors or out, 
or so suspended that its folds fall as free as 
though the flag were staffed. 

(7) When the flag is displayed over the 
middle of the street, it should be sus- 
pended vertically with the union to the 
north in an east and west street or to the 
east in a north and south street. 

(kK) When used on a speaker’s platform, 
the flag, if displayed fiat, should be dis- 
played above and behind the speaker. 
When displayed from a staff in a church or 
public auditorium, if it is displayed in the 
chancel of a church, or on the speaker's 
platform in a public auditorium, the flag 
should occupy the position of honor and 
be placed at the clergyman’s or speaker’s 
right as he faces the congregation or au- 
dience. Any other flag so displayed in the 
chancel or on the platform should be 
placed at the clergyman’s or speaker’s left 
as he faces the congregation or audience. 
But when the flag is displayed from a staff 
in a church or public auditorium elsewhere 
than in the chancel or on the platform it 
shall be placed in the position of honor at 
the right of the congregation or audience 
as they face the chancel or platform. Any 
other flag so displayed should be placed on 
the left of the congregation or audience 
as they face the chancel or platform. 

(1) The flag should form a distinctive 
feature of the ceremony of unveiling a 
statue or monument, but it should never 
be used as the covering for the statue or 
monument. 

(m) The flag, when flown at half-staff, 
should be first hoisted to the peak for an 
instant and then lowered to the half-staff 
position. The flag should be again raised 
to the peak before it is lowered for the 
day. By “half-staff” is meant lowering 
the flag to one-half the distance between 
the top and bottom of the staff. Crepe 
streamers may be affixed to spearheads or 
flag-staffs in a parade only by order of the 
President of the United States. 
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(2) When the flag is used to cover a 

casket, it should be so placed that the 
union is at the head and over the left 
shoulder. The flag should not be lowered 
into the grave or allowed to touch the 
i ground. 
Sec. 4. That no disrespect should be 
_ shown to the flag of the United States of 
_ America, the flag should not be dipped to 
any person or thing. Regimental colors, 
State flags, and organization or institu- 
- tional flags are to be dipped as a mark of 
honor. 


: (a) The flag should never be displayed 
- with the union down save as a signal of 
_ dire distress. 


: (bd) The flag should never touch any- 
- thing beneath it, such as the ground, the 
floor, water, or merchandise. 


(c) The flag should never be carried flat 
or horizontally, but always aloft and free. 
(d@) The flag should never be used as 
drapery of any sort whatsoever, never 
festooned, drawn back, nor up, in folds, 
but always allowed to fall free. Bunting 
of blue, white, and red, always arranged 
with the blue above, the white in the 
middle, and the red below, should be used 
for covering a speaker’s desk, draping the 
front of a platform, and for decoration in 
general. 

(e) The flag should never be fastened, 
displayed, used, or stored in such a man- 
ner a8 will permit it to be easily torn, 
soiled, or damaged in any way. 

(f) The flag should never be used as a 
covering for a ceiling. 

(g) The flag should never have placed 
upon it, nor on any part of it, nor attached 
to it any mark, insignia, letter, word, fig- 
ure, design, picture, or drawing of any 
nature. 

(iz) The flag should never be used as a 
receptacle for receiving, holding, carrying, 
or delivering anything. 

(i) The flag should never be used for 
advertising purposes in any manner what- 
soever, It should not be embroidered on 
such articles as cushions or handkerchiefs 
and the like, printed or otherwise im- 
pressed on paper napkins or boxes or any- 
thing that is designed for temporary usé 
and discard; or used as any portion of a 
costume or athletic uniform. Advertising 
signs should not be fastened to a staff or 
halyard from which the flag is flown. 

(j) The flag, when it is in such condi- 
tion that it is no longer a fitting emblem 
for display, should be destroyed in a digni- 
fied way, preferably by burning. 

Sec. 5. That during the ceremony of 
hoisting or lowering the flag or when the 
flag is passing in a parade or in a review, 
all persons present should face the flag, 


_ stand at attention, and salute. Those pres- 


ent in uniform should render the military 
salute. When not in uniform, men should 
remove the headdress with the right hand 
holding it at the left shoulder, the hand 
being over the heart. Men without hats 
should salute in the same manner. Aliens 
should stand at attention. Women should 
salute by placing the right hand over the 
heart. The salute to the flag in the moving 
column should be rendered at the moment 
the flag passes. 


Sec. 6. That when the national anthem 
is played and the flag is not displayed, all 
present should stand and face toward the 
music. Those in uniform should salute at 
the first note of the anthem, retaining this 
position until the last note. All others 
should stand at attention, men removing 
the headdress. When the flag is displayed, 
all present should face the flag and saiute. 


Sec. 7. That the pledge of allegiancey to 
the flag, “I pledge allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America and to 
the Republic for which it stands, one Na- 
tion indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all,” be rendered by standing with the 
right hand over the heart. However, civil- 
ians will always show full respect to the 
flag when the pledge is given by merely 
standing at attention, men removing the 
headdress. Persons in uniform shall render 
the military salute. 


Src. 8. Any rule or custom pertaining 
to the display of the flag of the United 
States of America, set forth herein, may be 
altered, modified, or repealed, or additional 
rules with respect thereto may be pre- 
scribed, by the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, 
whenever he deems it to be appropriate 
or desirable; and any such alteration or 
additional rule shall be set forth in a 
proclamation. 


Approved, December 22, 1942. 


The American’s Creed* 


“{ believe in the United States of Amer- 
ica as a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people; whose just powers 
are derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned; a democracy in a republic; a sov- 
ereign Nation of many sovereign States; a 
perfect union, one and inseparable; estab- 
lished upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which 
American patriots sacrificed thelr lives and 
fortunes, 


“I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Consti- 
tution; to obey its laws; to respect its 
flag, and to defend it against all enemies.” 


* William Tyler Page, Clerk of the United States House of Representatives, wrote “The American’s Creed" in 1917. 
It was accepied by the House of Representatives on behalf of the American people on April 3, 1938. 
{ Written by Francis Belamy in August, 1892, of the staff of The Youth's Companion in Boston, at the suggestion 


of James B. Upham, one of the editors, 
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Its Major Cases and Actions 
by Marcus Duffield 


IRAN 

Iran presented the first case before the 
Security Council on Jan. 19, 1946, demand- 
ing an end to Russian “interference” in 
Azerbaijan province, which Russia had 
brought under its control through a pup- 
pet government. Iran also demanded that 
Russia keep her promise to withdraw all 
occupation troops by Mar. 2. The Council 
kept the matter on the agenda. Russia 
withdrew her troops May 6. 


: GREECE 

On Dec. 3, 1946, Greece complained to 
the Security Council that Communist-led 
rebels in northern Greece were being aided 
by Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. The 
Council named an investigating commit- 
tee, which reported May 23, 1947, that 
those 3 nations were guilty. A Russian 
veto of July 29 prevented the Council’s 
acceptance of the report. In Sept. 1948, the 
U. N. Balkan Commission, which contin- 
ued to watch developments, again con- 
demned the 3 nations for continuing aid 
to the Greek rebels. However, 3 months 
previously, on June 28, 1948, Marshal Tito’s 
Yugoslavia had broken with Moscow. 
Thereafter, the Greek Communist-led re- 
bellion faded out. 


ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL 

On Dec. 31, 1946, a U. N. commission of 
11 nations recommended the “Baruch 
plan” sponsored by the U. S. for interna- 
tional control and inspection. Only Russia 
dissented. In June 1947, she submitted a 
vastly different control plan, limiting in- 
ternational inspection so greatly that the 
secret making of atomic bombs could not 
be discovered. On May 17, 1948, the U. N. 
commission yoted (9-2) to suspend work 
on international atomic control, blaming 
Russia for the deadlock. A Russian veto of 
June 22 prevented the Security Council 
from approving the majority-approved 
control plan. The topic then went to the 
General Assembly, which, on Nov. 4, 1948, 
adopted (40-6) the U. S.-sponsored plan; 
but nothing could be done to put it into 
effect because of Soviet-bloc opposition. 


PALESTINE 

A General Assembly special session met 
Apr. 28, 1947, at the request of Great 
Britain to consider Palestine. An 11-nation 
investigating commitee recommended Aug. 
31 that Britain give up control and that 
an Arab and a Jewish state be established. 
This partition plan was approved by the 
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Assembly in Noy. 1947, but proved impos- 
sible to enforce. 

Britain ceased to govern Palestine on 
May 14, 1948. Israel proclaimed her inde- 
pendence and was attacked by 5 neighbor- 
ing Arab nations. The U. N. made 6 appeals 
to both sides to stop the war; the last 
brought about a truce from June 11 to 
July 9. Intermittent fighting took place 
thereafter. Count Folke Bernadotte, the 
U. N. mediator, was murdered Sept. 17 
near Jerusalem. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche. 

Israel signed an armistice with Egypt on 
Feb. 24, 1949, and with Jordan on Apr. 
3. On May 11, the U. N. voted (87-12) to 
admit Israel as the 59th member, 


INDONESIA 

On July 30, 1947, Australia called the 
Security Council’s attention to the fighting 
between the Netherlands and the Indo- 
nesian Republic. The Council, on Aug. 1, 
ordered both sides to cease hostilities. A 
Good Offices Commission was sent to Indo- 
nesia, and it effected a truce Jan. 17, 1948. 
In Dec. 1948, the Dutch attacked Jokja- 
karta, then the Indonesian capital, and the 
Council again issued a cease-fire order. 
Dutch troops were withdrawn from around 
Jokjakarta in July 1949. Indonesia there- 
after peacefully achieved independence 
from the Netherlands. 


ITALIAN COLONIES 

On Sept. 15, 1948, after 3 years of argu- 
ment, the Big 4 failed to agree on the dis- 
position of the colonies which the peace 
treaty required Italy to give up. So, by a 
clause in the treaty, the question was re- 
ferred to the General Assembly for settle- 
ment, The Assembly decided Nov. 21, 1949, 
that Libya should become independent on 
Jan. 1, 1952, and that Somaliland should 
be a U. N. trusteeship under Italian ad- 
ministration for 10 years, after which it 
would be independent. Eritrea was later 
federated with Ethiopia. 


INDIA-PAKISTAN 

On Jan. 2, 1948, India appealed to the 
U. N. to stop alleged aggression by Paki- 
stan. Fighting had broken out over which 
nation should control the province of 
Kashmir. The Security Council sent a 
commission, which proposed that Kash- 
mir’s future be determined by a plebiscite. 
The Council agreed on Apr, 21, but both 
sides raised objections. Early in 1949, the 
U. N. commission succeeded in obtaining 


a truce; and, on Mar. 14, 1950, the Coun- 


cil substituted a mediator, who was to~ 


seek demilitarization of the areas of Kash- 
mir held by India and Pakistan and to 
‘try for a plebiscite. Two mediators failed. 


as: MEMBERSHIP 

p In 1949, 13 nations sought membership 
in the U. N. The West regarded 5 of them 
as Russian satellites—Albania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Mongolian People’s Republic and 
Rumania. They failed to get sufficient 
votes for membership. The West favored 
membership of the other 8 nations—Aus- 
_ tria, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Jor- 
‘ 


dan, Nepal and Portugal. Russia, however, 
vetoed them all. 

On Sept. 18-19, 1952, Russia vetoed 
_ Japan and Indo-China as members. 


RUSSIAN BOYCOTT 
Soviet Delegate Malik walked out of the 
Security Council on Jan. 13, 1950, because 
it had refused (6-3) Russia’s demand that 
Nationalist China be replaced in the U. N. 


hey 5. 
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by Communist China. The boycott ended 
on Aug. 1, Again the Council voted (8-3) to 


refuse membership to Communist China. — a 


KOREA 

Russia occupied the northern half of 
Korea after World War II, and the U. 8S. 
occupied the southern half below the 38th 
parallel. The understanding was that the 
occupying powers would set up an inde- 
pendent republic to govern the entire 
country. Russia refused to co-operate. The 
U. S. then referred the problem to the 
U. N., and the General Assembly voted 
Nov. 5, 1947, to send a commission to 
Korea to set up a free government. Russia, 
however, boycotted the commission and 
refused to allow it to enter North Korea. 
The commission therefore supervised free 
elections in South Korea and assisted in 
setting up the Republic of Korea with its 
capital at Seoul. 

(For U. N. action after the warfare be- 
gan in Korea, see the index under Korean 
War.) 


The 60 Members of the United Nations, Sept., 1953 


Signed | Joined Signed | Joined 
DN U.N. U.N. | UUN. 
Decla- | Organi- | League of Decla- | Organi- | League of 
Coutitry ration! | sation? | Nations Country ration! | zation? | Nations? 
Afghanistan................ Sing 1946 1934-46 [SG oe ea kao nanos 1943 1945 1932-46 
ATMONIING sateaseieens es ons 1945 1945 1919-46 Israels Siete taeass edt Yee 1949 -1- “Sep odee 
IMECUCULY (SSE oe Aaa 1942 1945 1920-46 Lebanon sevice: decss. ce 1945 1945 > |icerenas 
BSC sis oy tall aslene #3 1942 1945 1920-46 Lib Sta ss Sree nts ee 1944 1945 1920-46 
BDU W eta eh e Fireg oi e-c0a Ne aia 1943 1945 1920-46 Luxemburg rge avec. cose 1942 1945 1920-46 
BARU NE Gite ces ples vielen c 1943 1945 1920-28 Moxicora. (ote accse Were 1942 1945 1931-46 
UCIT 6 a ae ate ROASTS es cone, Netherlands............. 1942 1945 1920-46 
Byelorussian S.S.R.4 zh: p CECT a) ee ares New Zealand............. 1942 |, 1945 1920-46 
CANE H AAI Kiera ccc dae oes 1942 1945 1920-46 Nicaragua. coe. es cscee ee 1942 1945 1820-38 
SLLCESDO Oh ear er 1945 1945 1919-40 NGFWay.s:. thee ec era: 1942 1945 1920-46 
CUMarcnia cases vee se es 1942 1945 1920-45 Pakistansc scatsesecice cet <hawe 1947" |:4Siaee 
GOWMBISS aevinas ss iesveess' 1944 1945 1920-46 Patianibacceseco ten cee 1942 1945 1920-46 
asta ca tal sigaccia scenes 1942 1945 1920-26 Paraptayss< cancun 1945 1945 1920-37 
CUDA A Mpa vvigcs alee ba 1942 1945 1920-46 Perens eet. 1945 1945 1920-41 
Czechoslovakia. ............ 1942 1945 1920-46 Philippines.cc. aaeen 1942 1945...) So eee 
BENINALK Gaels tiie stones en 1945 1920-46 Polands: wWarccsetereek 1942 1845 1920-46 
Dominican Republic......... 1942 1945 1924-46 Saudi Arabia............. 1945 1945: || ges oathe 
GTET (0) US ee 1945 1945 1934-46 South Africa, U. of........ 1942 1945 1920-46 
PEVOU alates Fevs so te vei 1945 1945 1937-46 SWedbhiio ey oe ea ee ro. 1946 1920-46 
EIS AIVAC OR vo savers see'es 1942 1945 1920-39 S¥ila le caees ot. eee 1945 1945) eee 
FRIND DIA ncedin cc sicahen dettiass 1943 1945 1923-46 Whalanderacccc.a. ohooe ee Reta 1946 1920-46 
CUEV PERS eo 1945 1945 1920-46 TURROYS yee enka eset 1945 1945 1932~46 
CREBEE Nantes aie desielis 1942 1945 1920-46 UkratiianS Si Ret. ya alk 1945 sc.3 ee 
Guatemala................. 1942 1945 1920-38 United Kingdom.......... 1942 1945 1920-46 
HOLM iat it a ea 1942 1945 1920-44 United States............ 1942 19452 SIME eae 
HONAUIES Micauitacades «ssc 1942 1945 1920-38 ULS:S- Reg suifeees Uainaenteny 1942 1945 1934-39 
Iceland TERM siseaie train ED. seis. s maa EE fool Ria eat ae Uruiguaycoy es semicon 1945 1945 1920-46 
[eo US SEN pel ens ne Oe 1942 1945 1920-46 Venezuela: Sosa 1945 1945 1920-40 
Andoneslanc. ieesceccwes eck ee USSOSfN Aecis Yemenu venti sas pete nes isa 1947 acer 
{Sh SS ae 1943 | 1945 | 1919-46 || Yugostavia............... 1942 | 1945 | 1920-46 


1 Declaration of United Nations was originally signed by 26 nations in Washington, D 2 
officially came into existence Oct. 24, 1945. %League was formally dissolved Apr. 18. foien Nationa withdrawing 
petere that time did so voluntarily, except U.S.S.R., which was expelied. Other members of League were: Albania 
tean-ae 5 Se eae Wi pearls. AayGe toes Ag so: atone eee Finland (1920-46) Germany 
, I), 39), pan —35), Latvia (1921-46), Lithuania (1921-46), Portugal 
(1920-46), Rumania (1920-42), Spain (1920-41), Switzerland (1920—46 4A ) ~ 
San Francisco Conference. * Invited to attend San Francisco Gouge ae saa Slots ares Ne liber Bo Ore Not 
represented at San Francisco Conference, but. subsequently signed Charter as original member, DERBH OR: 
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Delegation Heads to the United Nations 
Members Represented at 


Headquarters* 

Afghanistan: Mohammed Kabir Ludin Iraq: Awni Khalidy (acting) 
Argentina: Dr. Rodolfo Mufioz Israel: Abba Eban 
Australia: W. D. Forsyth Lebanon: Dr. Karim Azkoul (acting) 
Belgium: Fernand van Langenhove Liberia: Richard S. S. Bright 
Bolivia: Dr. Eduardo Arze Quiroga Mexico: Rafael de la Colina 
Brazil: Joao Carlos Muniz Netherlands: D. J. von Balluseck 
Burma: Thray Sithu James Barrington New Zealand: Leslie Knox Munro 
Canada: D. M. Johnson Nicaragua: Dr. Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa ’ 
Chile: Rudecindo Ortega Masson Norway: Hans Engen 
China: Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang Pakistan: Prof. Ahmed S. Bokhari 
Colombia: Dr. Evaristo Sourdis Panama: Eusebio A. Morales 
Costa Rica: (vacant) Paraguay: Dr. Osvaldo Chaves 
Cuba: Dr. Emilio Nufiez-Portuondo Peru: Carlos Holguin 
Czechoslovakia: Jiri Nosek (acting) Philippines: Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulc 
Denmark: William Borberg Poland: Henryk Birecki 
Dominican Republic: Dr. Rafael L. Trujillo Saudi Arabia: Sheikh Asad Al-Faqgih 

Molina Sweden: Oscar Thorsing 
Ecuador: Dr. José Vicente Trujillo Syria: Rafik Asha 
Egypt: Ahmed Galal Eldine Abdelrazek Thailand: Prince Wan Waithayakon 
El Salvador: Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia Turkey: Selim Sarper 
France: Henri Hoppenot Union of South Africa: G. P. Jooste 
Greece; Alexis Kyrou U.S.S.R.: Andrei Vishinsky 
Guatamela: Dr. Eduardo Castillo-Arriola United Kingdom: Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
Haiti: Luc Fouche United States: Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
Honduras: Dr. Tiburcio Carlas, Jr. Uruguay: Prof. Enrique Rodriguez Fabre- 
Iceland: Thor Thors gat 
India: Rajeshwar Dayal Venezuela: Dr. Santiago Perez-Perez 
Indonesia: Dr. Sudjarwo Tjondronegoro Yugoslavia: Leo Mates 

(acting) 
Iran: Dr. Ali Gholi Ardalan * Permanent representative to U. N. 

Security Council* 
Chile: Rudecindo Ortega Masson Lebanon: Dr. Charles Malik 
China: Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang Pakistan: Prof. Ahmed S. Bokhari 
Colombia: Dr. Evaristo Sourdis U.S.S.R.: Andrei Vishinsky 
Denmark: William Borberg United Kingdom: Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
France: Henri Hoppenot United States: Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
Greece: Alexis Kyrou * As of 1953. 
Economic and Social Council* 

Argentina: Dr. Rodolfo Mufioz Sweden: Richard Mauritz Edvard Sterner 
Australia: A. H. Tange Turkey: Selim Sarper 
Belgium: Raymond Scheyven U.S.S.R.: Amazasp Avakimovich Arutyun- 
China: Dr. C. L. Hsia yan 
Cuba: Dr. Emilio Nufiez-Portuondo United Kingdom: Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
Egypt: Ahmed Galal Eldine Abdelrazek United States: James J. Wadsworth 
France: Pierre Abelin Uruguay: Orestes Lanza 


India: Ali Yawar Jung Venezuela: Dr. Santiago Perez-Perez 
Philippines: Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo Yugoslavia: Leo Mates 
Poland: Henryk Birecki * As of 15th session. 


Trusteeship Council* 
Syria: Dr. Salah Eddine Tasuzi 


ia: W. D. Forsyth 
Australia yt Thailand: Thanat Khoman 


Belgium: Pierre Ryckmans ; 
China: Dr. Shih-Shun Liu U.S.S.R.: Vasily Matveevich Zonov 


Dominican Republic: Dr. Joaquin Salazar United Kingdom: Sir Alan Guthbert Burns 
El Salvador: Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia United States: Mason Sears 


France: Léon Pignon 
New Zealand: Leslie Knox Munro * As of 12th session. 


Permanent 
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Nations Serving Terms on U. N. Councils 


Security Council 
members: China; France; 
United Kingdom; U. S.; U.S.S.R. 


Jan. 1946-Dec. 1946: Egypt; Mexico; Neth- 


Jan. 1948-Dec. 1949: Argentina; 


erlands. 


Jan. 1946—Dec. 1947: Australia; Brazil; Po- 


land. 


Jan, 1947-Dec. 1948: Belgium; Colombia; 


Syria. 

Canada; 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 

Jan. 1949-Dec. 1950: Cuba; Egypt; Norway. 


Jan. 1950—Dec. 1951: Ecuador; India; Yugo- 


slavia. 


Jan. 1951—Dec. 1952: Brazil; Netherlands; 


Turkey. 
Jan. 1952—Dec. 1953: Chile; 
istan. 


Greece; Pak- 


Jan. 1953-Dec. 1954: Colombia, Denmark, 


Lebanon. 


Economic and Social Council 

Jan. 1946-Dec. 1946: Colombia; Greece; 
Lebanon; Ukrainian S.S.R.; U. S.; Yugo- 
slavia. 

Jan. 1946-Dec. 1947: Cuba; Czechoslo- 
vakia; India; Norway; United Kingdom; 
U.S.S.R. 

Jan. 1946-Dec. 1948: Belgium; 
Chile; China; France; Peru. 

Jan. 1947-Dec. 1949: Byelorussian S.S.R.; 


Canada; 


Lebanon; New Zealand; Turkey; U. 5; 
Venezuela. 

Jan. 1948-Dec. 1950: 
Denmark; Poland; 
U.S.S.R. 

Jan. 1949-Dec. 1951: Belgium; 
China; France; India; Peru. 
Jan. 1950-Dec. 1952: Canada; Czechoslo- 
vakia; Iran; Mexico; Pakistan; U. S. 
Jan. 1951-Dec. 1953: Philippines; Poland; 
Sweden; United Kingdom; Uruguay; 

U.S.S.R. 

Jan. 1952—Dec. 1954: Argentina; Belgium; 
China; Cuba; France; Egypt. 

Jan. 1953—Dec. 1955: Australia, India, Tur- 
key, U. S., Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 


Australia; Brazil; 
United Kingdom; 


Chile; 


Trusteeship Council 

Permanent members: Australia*; Bel- 
gium*; Chinaj; France*; New Zealand*; 
United Kingdom*; U. S.*; U.S.S.R.f 

Jan. 1947—Dee. 1949: Iraq; Mexico. 

Jan. 1948-Dec. 1950: Costa Rica (resigned 
1949 and replaced by Dominican Re- 
public); Philippines. 

Jan. 1950-Dec. 1952: Argentina (resigned 
1951 and replaced by El Salvador); Iraq. 

Jan. 1951-Dec. 1953: Dominican Republic; 
Thailand. 

Jan. 1953—Dec. 1955: El Salvador, Syria. 


* Administering trust territories. + Permanent mem- 
ber of Security Council not administering territories. 


Specialized Agencies of the United Nations 


(NOTE: The International Refugee Organization, established Aug. 20, 1948, was formally dissolved Jan. 31, 1962.) 
Source: U.N. Dept. of Public Information (Research Section) 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO) 


Established: Oct. 16, 1945, when consti- 
tution was signed in Quebec. 


Purposes: To raise nutrition levels and 
living standards; to secure improvements 
in production and distribution of food and 
agricultural products. 


Headquarters: Viale delle Terme de Ca- 
racalla, Rome, Italy. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) 


Established: Will not come into existence 
until 21 nations, of which 7 must each 
have a total tonnage of at least one million 
gross tons of shipping, have become parties 
to convention drawn up by U.N. Maritime 
Conference at Geneva, Feb. 19 to Mar. 6, 
1948. (Preparatory Committee established 
by Conference will cease to exist after 
IMCO comes into being.) 


Purposes: To promote co-operation 
among governments in technical problems 
of international shipping and to encourage 
removal of discriminatory action by gov- 
ernments and of unfair restrictive practices 
by shipping concerns. 

Headquarters: To be in London. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (Bank) 


Established: Dec. 27, 1945, when 28 na- 
tions signed Articles of Agreement drawn 
up at Bretton Woods Conference in July, 
1944, 


Purposes; To assist in reconstruction and 
development of economies of members by 
making loans directly and promoting pri- 
vate foreign investment; to promote bal- 
anced growth of international trade. 

Headquarters: 1818 H St., NW, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 

(ICAO) 

Established: Apr. 4, 1947, 30 days after 
26th nation ratified Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation adopted Dec. 7, 
1944, by Chicago International Civil Avia- 
tion Conference. 

Purposes: To study problems of inter- 
national civil aviation and establish in- 
ternational standards and regulations. 


Headquarters: International Aviation 
Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 


International Labour Organization (ILO) 
Established: Apr. 11, 1919, ;hémconsti- 
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tution was adopted as Part XIII of Treaty 
of Versailles. 


Purposes: To contribute to establishment 
of lasting peace by promoting social jus- 
tice; to improve, through international ac- 
tion, labor conditions and living stand- 
ards; to promote economic and social 
stability. 


Headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 


International Monetary Fund (Fund) 


Established: Dec. 27, 1945, when nations 
whose quotas amounted to 80% of Fund’s 
resources had signed Articles of Agreement 
drawn up at Bretton Woods. 


Purposes: To promote international 
monetary co-operation and expansion of 
international trade; to promote exchange 
stability; to assist in establishment of mul- 
tilateral system of payments in respect of 
current transactions between members. 


Headquarters: 1818 H St., NW, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


International 
(ITU) 
Established: Jan. 1, 1934, when Interna- 

tional Telecommunication Convention 

adopted on Dec. 9, 1932, at Madrid Con- 
ference became effective. 

Purposes: To maintain and extend in- 
ternational co-operation for improvement 
and rational use of all kinds of telecom- 
munication and to promote development 
and most efficient operation of technical 
facilities. 

Headquarters: Palais Wilson, 
Paquis, Geneva, Switzerland. 


International Trade Organization (ITO) 

Established: Will not come into existence 
until sufficient number of countries have 
ratified Havana Charter drawn up by U.N. 
Conference on Trade and Employment at 
Havana, Cuba, Nov. 21, 1947, to Mar. 24, 
1948. (Interim Commission established by 
Conference will cease to exist after ITO 
comes into being.) 

Purposes: To promote expansion of world 
trade and removal of trade barriers. 


Telecommunication Union 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


Established: Nov. 4, 1946, when 20th 
signatory to constitution deposited instru- 
ment of acceptance with government of 
United Kingdom. 

Purposes: To promote collaboration 
among nations through education, science 
and culture in order to further justice, 
rule of law and human rights and free- 
doms without distinction of race, sex, lan- 
guage or religion. 

Headquarters: 19 Ave, Kléber, Paris, 16, 
France. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


Established: Oct. 9, 1874, by Postal Con- 
vention of Bern, Switzerland, effective July 
1, 1875. 

Purposes: To assure organization and 
perfection of various postal services and 
to promote development of international 
collaboration. To this end, member coun- 
tries are united in single postal territory 
for reciprocal exchange of mail. 

Headquarters: Schwarztorstrasse 38, 
Bern, Switzerland. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 

Established: Apr. 7, 1948, when 26 mem- 
bers of the United Nations ratified con- 
stitution adopted July 22, 1946, by Interna- 
tional Health Conference in New York City. 

Purposes: To aid attainment by all peo- 
ples of highest possible level of health. 

Headquarters: Palais des Nations, Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. 

World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 

Established: Mar. 23, 1950, 30 days after 
deposit with government of U. S. of 30th 
instrument of ratification of or accession 
to convention adopted in Washington, 
D. C., Oct. 11, 1947, by twelfth Conference 
of Directors of International Meteorologi- 
cal Organization (IMO). 

Purposes: To facilitate world-wide co- 
operation and promote standardization in 
making of meteorological observations; to 
further application of meteorology to vari- 
ous human activities. 

Headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 


Judges of International Court of Justice 


(Judges serve for a 9-year term and may be re-elected. Expiration dates of terms are 
shown in parentheses. The seat of the Court is The Hague, Netherlands.) 


President: Sir Arnold D. MeNair, U. K. (1955) 
Vice President: José G. Guerrero, El Salvador (1955) 


Alejandro Alvarez, Chile (1955) 

Enrique C. Armond Ugon, Uruguay (1961) 
Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha, Egypt (1958) 
Jules Basdevant, France (1955) 

Levi Fernandes Carneiro, Brazil (1955) * 
Sergei A. Golunsky, U.S.S.R. (1961) 


* lected 1951 to fill vacancy caused by death of 
J, Philadelpho,de, Barros e Asevado, of Brazil, 


Green H. Hackworth, U. S. (1961) 

Hsu Mo, China (1958) 

Helge Klaestad, Norway (1961) 

Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, India (1961) 
John M. Read, Canada (1958) 

Bohdan Winiarski, Poland (1958) 
Milovan Zoricitch, Yugoslavia (1958) 
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"The United Nations 


CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS vege 


We. the peoples of the United Nations 
determined to save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war, which 
twice in our lifetime has brought untold 
sorrow to mankind, and 

To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and small, 
and 

To establish conditions under which jus- 
tice and respect for the obligations arising 
from treaties and other sources of inter- 
national law can be maintained, and 

To promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom, and 
for these ends 

To practice tolerance and live together 
in peace with one another as good neigh- 
bors, and 

To unite our strength to maintain inter- 
national peace and security, and 

To insure, by the acceptance of princi- 
ples and the institution of methods, that 
armed force shall not be used, save in the 
common interest, and 

To employ international machinery for 
the promotion of the economic and social 
advancement of all peoples, have resolved 
to combine our efforts to accomplish these 
aims. 

Accordingly, our respective Governments, 
through representatives assembled in the 
city of San Francisco, who have exhibited 
their full powers found to be in good and 
due form, have agreed to the present 
Charter of the United Nations and do 
hereby establish an international organi- 
zation to be known as the United Nations. 


CHAPTER I 


Purposes and Principles 


Article 1 

The purposes of the United Nations are: 

1. To maintain international peace and 
security, and to that end: to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about 
by peaceful means, and in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of interna- 
tional disputes or situations which might 
lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples, and to take other appropriate 
measures to strengthen universal peace; 

8. To achieve international cooperation 
in solving international problems of an 
economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian 


character, and in promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and for fun- 
damental freedoms for all without distine- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or religion; 
and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the 
actions of nations in the attainment of 
these common ends. we 


Article 2 sea 

The Organization and its Members, in 
pursuit of the Purposes stated in Article 1, 
shall act in accordance with the following 
Principles: 

1. The Organization is based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all its 
Members. 

2. All Members, in order to ensure to all 
of them the rights and benefits resulting 
from membership, shall fulfill in good 
faith the obligations assumed by them in 
accordance with the present Charter. 

3. All Members shall settle their inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means in 
such a manner that international peace 
and security, and justice, are not en- 
dangered. ; 

4. All Members shall refrain in their in- 
ternational relations from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any state, or 
in any other manner inconsistent with the 
Purposes of the United Nations. 

5. All Members shall give the United 
Nations every assistance in any action it 
takes in accordance with the present 
Charter, and shall refrain from giving as- 
sistance to any state against which the 
United Nations is taking preventive or en- 
forcement action. 

6. The Organization shall ensure that 
states which are not Members of the United 
Nations act in accordance with these Prin- 
ciples so far as may be necessary for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

7, Nothing contained in the present 
Charter shall authorize the United Nations 
to intervene in matters which are essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state or shall require the Members to 
submit such matters to settlement under 
the present Charter; but this principle 
shall not prejudice the application of en- 
forcement measures under Chapter Ne 


CHAPTER II 


Membership 


Article 3 
The original Members of the United Na- 
tions shall be the states which, having 
participated in the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization at 
San Francisco, or having previously signed 
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the Declaration by United Nations of Janu~- 


ary 1, 1942, sign the present Charter and 


ratify it in accordance with Article 110. 


Article 4 
1. Membership in the United Nations is 


open to all other peace-loving states which 


accept the obligations contained in the 
present Charter and, in the judgment of 
the Organization, are able and willing to 
carry out these obligations. 


2. The admission of any such state to 


membership in the United Nations will be 


effected by a decision of the General As- 


sembly upon the recommendation of the 


Security Council. 


Article 5 

A Member of the United Nations against 
which preventive or enforcement action 
has been taken by the Security Council 
may be suspended from the exercise of the 
rights and privileges of membership by 
the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. The 
exercise of these rights and privileges may 
be restored by the Security Council. 


Article 6 
A Member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the Principles 
contained in the present Charter may be 
expelled from the Organization by the Gen- 
eral Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER III 


Organs 


Article 7 
1. There are established as the principal 
organs of the United Nations; a General 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic 
and Social Council, a Trusteeship Council, 
an International Court of Justice, and a 
Secretariat. 


2. Such subsidiary organs as may be 
found necessary may be established in ac- 
cordance with the present Charter, 


Article 8 
The United Nations shall place no re- 
strictions on the eligibility of men and 
women to participate in any capacity and 
under conditions of equality in its prin- 
cipal and subsidiary organs. 


CHAPTER IV 


The General Assembly 
Composition 


Article 9 
1. The General Assembly shall consist of 
all the members of the United Nations. 


Information Please Almanac 
2. Each Member shall have not more 
than five representatives in the General 


Assembly. : 


Functions and Powers 


Article 10 

The General Assembly may discuss any 
questions or any matters within the scope 
of the present Charter or relating to the 
powers and functions of any organs pro- 
vided for in the present Charter, and, 
except as provided in Article 12, may make 
recommendations to the Members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council 
or to both on any such questions or mat- 
ters. 


Article 11 

1. The General Assembly may consider 
the general principles of cooperation in 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security, including the principles gov- 
erning disarmament and the regulation of 
armaments, and may make recommenda- 
tions with regard to such principles to 
the Members or to the Security Council or 
to both. 


2. The General Assembly may discuss 
any questions relating to the maintenance 
of international peace and security brought 
before it by any Member of the United Na- 
tions, or by the Security Council, or by a 
state which is not a Member of the United 
Nations, in accordance with Article 35, par- 
agraph 2, and, except as provided in Arti- 
cle 12, may make recommendations with 
regard to any such question to the state 
or states concerned or to the Security 
Council or to both. Any such question on 
which action is necessary shall be referred 
to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion. 


3. The General Assembly may call the 
attention of the Security Council to situa- 
tions which are likely to endanger inter- 
national peace and security. 


4, The powers of the General Assembly 
set forth in this Article shall not limit the 
general scope of Article 10. 


Article 12 
1. While the Security Council is exercis- 
ing in respect of any dispute or situation 
the functions assigned to it in the present 
Charter, the General Assembly shall not 
make any recommendations with regard to 
that dispute or situation unless the Se- 

curity Council so requests, 


2. The Secretary-General, with the con- 
sent of the Security Council, shall notify 
the General Assembly at each session of 
any matters relative to the maintenance of 
international peace and security which are 
being dealt with by the Security Council 
and shail similarly notify the General As- 
sembly, or the Members of the United Na- 


iF tions if the General Assembly is not in 
session, immediately the Security Council 
ceases to deal with such matters. 


Article 13 

1. The General Assembly shall initiate 
studies and make recommendations for the 
purpose of: 

(a) promoting international coopera- 
tion in the political field and encouraging 
the progressive development of interna- 
tional law and its codification; 


(b) promoting international coopera- 
tion in the economic, social, cultural, edu- 
cational, and health fields, and assisting in 
the realization of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or religion. 

2. The further responsibilities, functions 
and powers of the General Assembly with 
respect to matters mentioned in paragraph 
1(b) above are set forth in Chapters IX 
and X. 


Article 14 

Subject to the provisions of Article 12, 
the General Assembly may recommend 
measures for the peaceful adjustment of 
any situation, regardless of origin, which 
it deems likely to impair the general wel- 
fare or friendly relations among nations, 
including situations resulting from a vio- 
lation of the provisions of the present 
Charter setting forth the Purposes and 
Principles of the United Nations. 


Article 15 
1. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider annual and special reports 
from the Security Council; these reports 
shall include an account of the measures 
that the Security Council has decided upon 
or taken to maintain international peace 
and security. 
2. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider reports from the other or- 
gans of the United Nations. 


Article 16 

The General Assembly shall perform 
such functions with respect to the inter- 
national trusteeship system as are assigned 
to it under Chapters XII and XIII, in- 
cluding the approval of the trusteeship 
agreements for areas not designated as 
strategic. 


Article 17 

1. The General Assembly shall consider 
and approve the budget of the Organiza- 
tion. 

2. The expenses of the Organization shall 
be borne by the Members as apportioned 
by the General Assembly. 

38. The General Assembly shall consider 
and approve any financial and budgetary 
arrangements with specialized agencies re- 
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ferred to in Article 57 and shall examine 
the administrative budgets of such spe- 
cialized agencies with a view to making 
recommendations to the agencies con=- 
cerned. ee 


Voting 


Article 18 


1. Each member of the General Assembly — 2 
shall have one vote. 


2. Decisions of the General Assembly on 
important questions shall be made by a 
two-thirds majority of the members pres- 
ent and voting. These questions shall in- 
clude: recommendations with respect to 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election’ of the non- 
permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil, the election of the members of the 
Economic and Social Council, the election 
of members of the Trusteeship Council in 
accordance with paragraph i (c) of Article 
&6, the admission of new Members to 
the United Nations, the suspension of the 
rights and privileges of membership, the 
expulsion of Members, questions relating 
to the operation of the trusteeship system, 
and budgetary questions. 


3. Decisions on other questions, includ- 
ing the determination of additional cate- 
gories of questions to be decided by a two- 
thirds majority, shall be made by a ma- 
jority of the members present and voting. 


Article 19 

A Member of the United Nations which 
is in arrears in the payment of its financial 
contributions to the Organization shall 
have no vote in the General Assembly if 
the amount of its arrears equals or ex- 
ceeds the amount of the contributions due 
from it for the preceding two full years. 
The General Assembly may, nevertheless, 
permit such a Member to vote if it is 
satisfied that the failure to pay is due to 
conditions beyond the control of the Mem- 
ber. 


Procedure 


Article 20 

The General Assembly shall meet in 
regular annual sessions and in such special 
sessions as occasion may require. Special 
sessions shall be conyoked by the Secre- 
tary-General at the request of the Security 
Council or of a majority of the Members of 
the United Nations. 


Article 21 
The General Assembly shall adopt its 
own rules of procedure. It shall elect its 
President for each session. 


Article 22 
The General Assembly may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems neces- 
sary for the performance of its functions, 
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CHAPTER V 


The Security Council 
Composition 


Article 23 


1. The Security Council shall consist of 
eleven Members of the United Nations. 


_ The Republic of China, France, the Union 


of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the United States of America 
Shall be permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council. The General Assembly shall 
elect six other Members of the United Na- 


tions to be non-permanent members of 


the Security Council, due regard being 


specially paid, in the first instance to the 


contribution of members of the United 
Nations to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security and to the other 
purposes of the Organization, and also to 
equitable geographical distribution. 


2. The non-permanent members of the 
Security Council shall be elected for a 
term of two years. In the first election of 
the (non-permanent members, however, 


- three shall be chosen for a term of one 


year. A retiring member shall not be eligi- 


‘ble for immediate re-election. 


3. Each member of the Security Council 
shall have one representative. 


Functions and Powers 


Article 24 

1. In order to insure prompt and effec- 
tive action by the United Nations, its Mem- 
bers confer on the Security Council pri- 
mary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, and 
agree that in carrying out its duties under 
this responsibility the Security Council 
acts on their behalf. 


2. In discharging these duties the Se- 
curity Council shall act in accordance with 
the Purposes and Principles of the United 
Nations. The specific powers granted to the 
Security Council for the discharge of these 
duties are laid down in Chapters VI, VII, 
VIII, and XII. 


8. The Security Council shall submit an- 
nual and, when necessary, special reports 
to the General Assembly for its considera- 
tion. 


Article 25 
The Members of the United Nations 
agree to accept and carry out the decisions 
of the Security Council in accordance with 
the present Charter. 


Article 26 


In order to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of international peace 
and security with the least diversion for 
armaments of the world’s human and eco- 
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nomic resources, the Security Council shall 
be responsible for formulating, with the 
assistance of the Military Staff Committee 
referred to in Article 47, plans to be sub- 
mitted to the Members of the United Na- 
tions for the establishment of a system for 
the regulation of armaments. 


Voting ra 


Article 27 


1. Each member of the Security Council 
shall have one vote. 


2. Decisions of the Security Council on 
procedural matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members. 


3. Decisions of the Security Council on 
all other matters shall be made by an af- 
firmative vote of seven members including 
the concurring votes of the permanent 
members; provided that, in decisions under 
Chapter VI, and under paragraph 3 of Ar- 
ticle 52, a party to a dispute shall abstain 
from voting. 


Procedure 


Article 28 
1. The Security Council shall be so or- 
ganized as to be able to function con- 
tinuously. Each member of the Security 
Council shall for this purpose be repre- 
sented at all times at the seat of the 
Organization. 


2. The Security Council shall hold peri- 
odic meetings at which each of its mem- 
bers may, if it so desires, be represented 
by a member of the government or by some 
other specially designated representative. 

3. The Security Council may hold meet- 
ings at such places other than the seat 
of the Organization as in its judgment 
will best facilitate its work. 


Article 29 
The Security Council may establish such 
subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 


Article 30 
The Security Council shall adopt its own 


rules of procedure, including the method 
of selecting its President. 


Article 31 


Any Member of the United Nations 
which is not a member, of the Security 
Council may participate, ‘without vote, in 
the discussion of any question brought be- 
fore the Security Council whenever the 
latter considers that the interests of that 
Member are specially affected. 


Article 32 


Any Member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security 


_ Council or any state which is not a Mem- 
ber of the United Nations, if it is a party 
to a dispute under consideration by the Se- 
curity Council, shall be invited to partici- 
pate, without vote, in the discussion relat- 
ing to the dispute. The Security Council 
shall lay down such conditions as it deems 
just for the participation of a state which 
is not a Member of the United Nations. 


CHAPTER VI 


Pacific Settlement of Disputes 


Article 33 

1. The parties to any dispute, the con- 
tinuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security, shall, first of all, seek a solution 
by negotiation, enquiry, mediation, con- 
Ciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, 
resort to regional agencies or arrange- 
ments, or other peaceful means of their 
own choice. 

2. The Security Council shall, when it 
deems necessary, call upon the parties to 
settle their dispute by such means. 


Article 34 

The Security Council may investigate 
any dispute, or any situation which might 
lead to international friction or give rise 
to a dispute, in order to determine whether 
the continuance of the dispute or situation 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 


Article 35 

1. Any Member of the United Nations 
may bring any dispute, or any situation of 
the nature referred to in Article 34 to the 
attention of the Security Council or of the 
General Assembly. 

2. A state which is not a Member of the 
United Nations may bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council or of the Gen- 
eral Assembly any dispute to which itis a 
party if it accepts in advance, for the pur- 
poses of the dispute, the obligations of 
pacific settlement provided in the present 
Charter. 

8. The proceedings of the General As- 
sembly in respect of matters brought to its 
attention under this Article will be subject 
to the provisions of Articles 11 and 12. 


Article 36 

1. The Security Council may, at any 
stage of a dispute of the nature referred 
to in Article 33 or of a situation of like 
nature, recommend appropriate procedures 
or methods of adjustment. 

2. The Security Council should take into 
consideration any procedures for the set- 
tleraent of the dispute which have already 

been adopted by the parties. 
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3. In making recommendations under 
this Article the Security Council should 
also take into consideration that legal dis- 
putes should as a general rule be referred __ 
by the parties to the International Court 
of Justice in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Statute of the Court. 


Article 37 
1. Should the parties to a dispute of the 
nature referred to in Article 33 fail to 
settle it by the means indicated in that. 
Article, they shall refer it to the Security 
Council. 


2. If the Security Council deems that 
the continuance of the dispute is in fact 
likely to endanger the maintenance of in-. 
ternational peace and security, it shall de- 
cide whether to take action under Article 
36 or to recommend such terms of settle- 
ment as it may consider appropriate. 


Article 38 
Without prejudice to the provisions of 
Articles 33 to 37, the Security Council may, 
if all the parties to any dispute so request, 
make recommendations to the parties with 
a view to a pacific settlement of the dis- 
pute. 


CHAPTER VII 


Action with Respect to Threats to the 
Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and 
Acts of Aggression 


Article 39 

The Security Council shall determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression 
and shall make recommendations, or de- 
cide what measures shall be taken in ac- 
cordance with Articles 41 and 42, to main- 
tain or restore international peace and 
security. 


Article 40 


In order to prevent an aggravation of the 
situation, the Security Council may, be- 
fore making the recommendations or de- 
ciding upon the measures provided for in 
Article 39, call upon the parties con- 
cerned to comply with such provisional 
measures as it deems necessary or desir- 
able. Such provisional measures shall be 
without prejudice to the rights, claims, or 
position of the parties concerned. The Se- 
curity Council shall duly take account of 
failure to comply with such provisional 
measures. 


Article 41 
The Security Council may decide what 
measures not involving the use of armed 
force are to be employed to give eiect 
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to its decisions, and it may call upon the 
Members of the United Nations to apply 
such measures. These may include com- 
plete or partial interruption of economic 
relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
graphic, radio, and other means of com- 
munication, and the severance of diplo- 
matic relations. 


Article 42 

Should the Security Council consider 
that measures provided for in Article 41 
-would be inadequate or have proved to 
be inadequate, it may take such action 
by air, sea, or land forces as may be neces- 
sary to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. Such action may in- 
clude demonstrations, blockade, and other 
operations by air, sea, or land forces of 
Members of the United Nations. 


Article 43 


1. All Members of the United Nations, 
in order to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, un- 
dertake to make available to the Security 
Council, on its call and in accordance with 
@ special agreement or agreements, armed 
forces, assistance, and facilities, including 
rights of passage, necessary for the purpose 
of maintaining international peace and se- 
curity. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall 
govern the numbers and types of forces, 
their degree of readiness and general lo- 
cation, and the nature of the facilities and 
assistance to be provided. 


3. The agreement or agreements shall 
be negotiated as soon as possible on the 
initiative of the Security Council. They 
shall be concluded between the Security 
Council and Members or between the Se- 
curity Council and groups of Members 
and shall be subject to ratification by the 
signatory states in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes. 


Article 44 

When the Security Council has decided 
to use force it shall, before calling upon a 
Member not represented on it to provide 
armed forces in fulfillment of the obliga- 
tions assumed under Article 43, invite that 
Member, if the Member so desires, to par- 
ticipate in the decisions of the Security 
Council concerning the employment of 
contingents of that Member’s armed forces. 


Article 45 

In order to enable the United Nations to 
take urgent military measures, Members 
shall hold immediately available national 
air-force contingents for combined inter- 
national enforcement action. The strength 
and degree of readiness of these contin- 
gents and plans for their combined action 
shall be determined, within the limits laid 


down in the special agreement or agree- 
ments referred to in Article 43, by the 
Security Council with the assistance of the 
Military Staff Committee. 


Article 46 
Plans for the application of armed force 
shall be made by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee. 


Article 47 

1. There shall be established a Military 
Staff Committee to advise and assist the 
Security Council on all questions relating 
to the Security Council’s military require- 
ments for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, the employment 
and command of forces placed at its dis- 
posal, the regulation of armaments, and 
possible disarmament. 


2. The Military Staff Committee shall 
consist of the Chiefs of Staff of the per- 
manent members of the Security Council 
or their representatives. Any Member of 
the United Nations not permanently rep- 
resented on the Committee shall be in- 
vited by the Committee to be associated 
with it when the efficient discharge of the 
Committee’s responsibilities requires the 
participation of that Member in its work. 


8. The Military Staff Committee shall be 
responsible under the Security Council 
for the strategic direction of any armed 
forces placed at the disposal of the Se- 
curity Council. Questions relating to the 
command of such forces shall be worked 
out subsequently. 


4. The Military Staff Committee, with 


the authorization of the Security Council . 


and after consultation with appropriate 


regional agencies, may establish regional 
subcommittees. 


Article 48 
1. The action required to carry out the 
decisions of the Security Council for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security shall be taken by all the Members 
of the United Nations or by some of them, 
as the Security Council may determine. 


2. Such decisions shall be carried out. 


by the Members of the United Nations di- 
rectly and through their action in the ap- 
propriate international agencies of which 
they are members. 


Article 49 : 
The Members of the United Nations shal 
join in affording mutual assistance in car- 


rying out the measures decided upon by 
the Security Council. 


Article 50 
If preventive or enforcement measures 
against any state are taken by the Se- 
curity Council, any other state, whether a 
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Member of the United Nations or not, 
which finds itself confronted with special 
economic preblems arising from the carry- 
ing out of those measures shall haye the 
right to consult the Security Council with 
regard to a solution of those problems. 


Article 51 
Nothing in the present Charter shall im- 


.pair the inherent right of individual or 


collective self-defense if an armed attack 
eccurs against a Member of the United 
Nations, until the Security Council has 
taken measures necessary to maintain 
international peace and security. Measures 
taken by Members in the exercise of this 
right of self-defense shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council and shall 
not in any way affect the authority and 
responsibility of the Security Council un- 
der the present Charter to take at any 
time such action as it deems necessary in 
order to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Regional Arrangements 


Article 52 

1. Nothing in the present Charter pre- 
cludes the existence of regional arrange- 
ments or agencies for dealing with such 
matters relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security as are 
appropriate for regional action, provided 
that such arrangements or agencies and 
their activities are consistent with the 
Purposes and Principles of the United Na- 
tions. 

2. The Members of the United Nations 
entering into such arrangements or con- 
stituting such agencies shall make every 
effort to achieve pacific settlement of local 
disputes through such regional arrange- 
ments or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security Council. 

8. The Security Council shall encourage 
the development of pacifie settlement of 
local disputes through such regional ar- 
Trangements or by such regional agencies 
either on the initiative of the states con- 
cerned or by reference from the Security 
Council. 

4, This Article in no way impairs the 
application of Articles 34 and 35. 


Article 53 

1. The Security Council shall, where ap- 
propriate, utilize such regional arrange- 
ments or agencies for enforcement action 
under its authority. But no enforcement 
action shall be taken under regional ar- 
rangements or by regional agencies with- 
out the authorization of the Security 
Council, with the exception of measures 
against any enemy state, as defined in par- 
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agraph 2 of this Article, provided for pur- 
suant to Article 107 or in regional ar- 
Tangements directed against renewal of 
aggressive policy on the part of any such 
state, until such time as the Organization 
may, on request of the Governments con- 
cerned, be charged with the responsibility 
for preventing further aggression by such 
a state. 

2. The term enemy state as used in para- 
graph 1 of this Article applies to any 
state which during the Second World War 
has been an enemy of any signatory of the 
present Charter. 


Article 54 
The Security Council shall at all times 
be kept fully informed of activities under- 
taken or in contemplation under regional 
arrangements or by regional agencies for 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 


CHAPTER IX 


International Economic and Social 
Cooperation 


Article 55 

With a view to the creation of conditions 
of stability and well-being which are nec- 
essary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determi- 
nation of peoples, the United Nations shall 
promote: 

(a) higher standards of living, full em- 
ployment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development; 

(b) solutions of international economic, 
social, bealth, and related problems; and 
international cultural and educational co- 
operation; and 

(c) universal respect for, and observ- 
ance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion. 


Article 56 
All Members pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the Organization for the achievement 
of the purposes set forth in Article 55. 


Article 57 
1. The various specialized agencies, es- 
tablished by intergovernmental agree- 


ment and having wide international re- 
sponsibilities, as defined in their basic 
instruments, in economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health, and related fields, shall 
be brought into relationship with the 
United Nations in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 63. 

2. Such agencies thus brought into re- 
lationship with the United Nations are 


hereinafter referred to as specialized agen- 
cies. 


Article 58 
The Organization shall make recommen- 
dations for the coordination of the poli- 
cies and activities of the specialized agen- 
cies. 
Article 59 
The Organization shall, where appropri- 
ate, initiate negotiations among the states 
concerned for the creation of any new 
specialized agencies required for the ac- 
complishment of the purposes set forth 
in Article 55. 


Article 60 

Responsibility for the discharge of the 
functions of the Organization set forth in 
this Chapter shall be vested in the General 
Assembly and, under the authority of the 
General Assembly, in the Economic and 
Social Council, which shall have for this 
purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 


CHAPTER X 


Economic and Social Council 
Composition | 


Article 61 
1. The Economic and Social Council 
shall consist of eighteen Members of the 


United Nations elected by the General 
Assembly, 


2. Subject to the provisions of para- 
graph 3, six members of the Economic and 
Social Council shall be elected each year 
for a term of three years. A retiring mem- 
ber shall be eligible for immediate re- 
election. 


3. At the first election, eighteen mem- 
bers of the Economic and Social Council 
shall be chosen. The term of office of six 
members so chosen shall expire at the end 
of one year, and of six other members at 
the end of two years, in accordance with 
arrangements made by the General As- 
sembly. 


4. Hach member of the Economic and 
Social Council shall have one representa- 
tive. 


Functions and Powers 


: Article 62 


1. The Economic and Social Council may 
make or initiate studies and reports with 
respect to international economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health, and related 
matters and may make recommendations 
with respect to any such matters to the 
General Assembly, to the Members of the 
United Nations, and to the specialized 
agencies concerned. 


2. It may make recommendations for 
the purpose of promoting respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all. 


3. It may prepare draft conventions for 
submission to the General Assembly, with 
respect to matters falling within its com- ~ 
petence, 

4. It may call, in accordance with the 
rules prescribed by the United Nations, 
international conferences on matters fall- 
ing within its competence. 


Article 63 % 


1, The Economic and Social Council may 
enter into agreements with any of the 
agencies referred to in Article 57, defining 
the terms on which the agency concerned 
shall be brought into relationship: with 
the United Nations. Such agreements shall 
be subject to approval by the General As- 
sembly. 


2. It may coordinate the activities of the 
specialized agencies through consultation 
with and recommendations to such agen- 
cies and through recommendations to the 
General Assembly and to the Members of 
the United Nations. 


Article 64 


1. The Economic and Social Council may 
take appropriate steps to obtain regular 
reports from the specialized agencies. It 
may make arrangements with the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and with the 
specialized agencies to obtain reports on 
the steps taken to give effect to its own 
recommendations and to recommendations 
on matters falling within its competence 
made by the General Assembly. 


2. It may communicate its observations 
on these reports to the General Assembly. 


Article 65 
The Economic and Social Council may 
furnish information to the Security Coun- 


cil and shall assist the Security Council 
upon its request. 


Article 66 
1, The Economic and Social Council shall 
perform such functions as fall within its 
competence in connection with the carry- 


ing out of the recommendations of the 
General Assembly. 


2. It may, with the approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, perform services at the re- 
quest of Members of the United Nations 
and at the request of specialized agencies. 

3. It shall perform such other functions 
as are specified elsewhere in the present 


Charter or as may be assigned to it by the 
General Assembly. 


Voting 


Article 67 


1. Each member of the Economic and 
Social Council shall have one vote. 


Lay 


_ -The United Nations — 


_ 2. Decisions of the Economic and Social 
Council shall be made by a majority of the 
members present and voting. 


Procedure 


Article 68 
The Economic and Social Council shall 
set up commissions in economic and so- 
ial fields and for the promotion of human 
tights, and such other commissions as 
may be required for the performance of its 
functions. 


Article 69 
The Economic and Social Council shall 
invite any Member of the United Nations 
to participate, without vote, in its de- 
liberations on any matter of particular 
concern to that Member. 


Article 70 

The Economic and Social Council may 
make arrangements for representatives of 
the specialized agencies to participate, 
without vote, in its deliberations and in 
those of the commissions established by it, 
and for its representatives to participate 
in the deliberations of the specialized 
agencies. 


Article 71 

The Economie and Social Council may 
make ‘suitable arrangements for consulta- 
tion with non-governmental organizations 
which are concerned with matters within 
its competence. Such arrangements may 
be made with international organizations 
and, where appropriate, with national or- 
ganizations after consultation with the 
Member of the United Nations concerned. 


Article 72 

1. The Economic and Social Council 
shall adopt its own rules of procedure, in- 
cluding the method of selecting its Presi- 
dent. 

2. The Economic and Social Council 
shall meet as required in accordance with 
its rules, which shall include provision 
for the convening of meetings on the re- 
quest of a majority of its members. 


CHAPTER XI 


Declaration Regarding Non-Self- 
Governing Territories 


Article 73 

Members of the United Nations which 
haye or assume responsibilities for the 
administration of territories whose peo- 
ples have not yet attained a full measure 
of self-government recognize the principle 
that the interests of the inhabitants of 
these territories are paramount, and ac- 
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cept as a sacred trust the obligation to 
promote to the utmost, within the system 


of international peace and security estab- \_ 


lished by the present Charter, the well- _ 
being of the inhabitants of these terri- 
tories, and, to this end: ae 
-{2) to ensure, with due respect for the 
culture of the peoples concerned, their po- 
litical, economic, social, and educational 
advancement, their just treatment, and 
their protection against abuses; 


(b) to develop self-government, to take 
due account of the political aspirations of 
the peoples, and to assist them in the 
progressive development of their. free po- 
litical institutions, according to the par- 


ticular circumstances of each territory and ~ 


its peoples and their varying stages of ad- 
vancement; 


(c) to further international peace and 
security; 


(d) to promote constructive measures 
of development, to encourage research, and . 
to cooperate with one another and, when 
and where appropriate, with specialized 
international bodies with a yiew to the 
practical achievement of the social, eco- 
nomic and scientific purposes set forth in 
this Article; and 


(e) to transmit regularly to the Secre- 
tary-General for information purposes, 
subject to such limitation as security and 
constitutional considerations may require, 
statistical and other information of a 
technical nature relating to economic, so- 
cial, and educational conditions in the 
territories for which they are respectively 
responsible other than those territories to 
which Chapters XII and XIII apply. 


Article 74 

Members of the United Nations also 
agree that their policy in respect of the 
territories to which this Chapter applies, 
no less than in respect of their metropoli- 
tan areas, must be based on the general 
principle of good-neighborliness, due ac- 
count being taken of the interests and 
well-being of the rest of the world, in so- 
cial, economic, and commercial matters. 


CHAPTER XII 


International Trusteeship System 


Article 75 

The United Nations shall establish under 
its authority an international trusteeship 
system for the administration and super- 
vision of such territories as may be placed 
thereunder by subsequent individual 
agreements, These territories are herein- 
after referred to as trust territories. 


Article 76 


The basic objectives of the trusteeship 
system, in accordance with the Purposes 


- of the United Nations laid down in Article 
- 1 of the present Charter, shall be: 


(a) to further international peace and 
_ security; 


(b) to promote the political, economic, 
social, ‘and educational advancement of 
the inhabitants of the trust territories, 

and their progressive development towards 
self-government or independence as may 
“pe appropriate to the particular circum- 
stances of each territory and its peoples 
and the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned, and as may be pro- 
vided by the terms of each trusteeship 
agreement; 


(c) to encourage respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion, and to encourage 
recognition of the interdependence of the 
peoples of the world; and 


(d) to ensure equal treatment in so- 
cial, economic, and commercial matters 
for all Members of the United Nations and 
their nationals, and also equal treatment 
for the latter in the administration of 
justice, without prejudice to the attain- 
ment of the foregoing objectives and sub- 
ject to the provisions of Article 80. 


Article 77 
1. The trusteeship system shall apply to 
such territories in the following categories 
as may be placed thereunder by means of 
trusteeship agreements: 


(a) territories now held under mandate; 


(b) territories which may be detached 
from enemy states as a result of the Sec- 
ond World War; and 


(c) territories voluntarily placed under 
the system by states responsible for their 
administration. 


2. It will be a matter for subsequent 
agreement as to which territories in the 
foregoing categories will be brought under 
the trusteeship system and upon what 
terms. 


Article 78 
The trusteeship system shall not apply 
to territories which have become Members 
of the United Nations, relationship among 
which shall be based on respect for the 
principle of sovereign equality. 


Article 79 

The terms of trusteeship for each terri- 
tory to be placed under the trusteeship 
system, including any alteration or amend- 
ment, shall be agreed upon by the states 
directly concerned, including the manda- 
tory power in the case of territories held 
under mandate by a Member of the United 
Nations, and shall be approved as provided 
for in Articles 83 and 85. 


Information Please Almanac 


Article 80 

1. Except as may be agreed upon in in- 
dividual trusteeship agreements, made un- 
der Articles 77, 79, and 81, placing each 
territory under the trusteeship system, and 
until such agreements have been con- 
cluded, nothing in this Chapter shall be 
construed in or of itself to alter in any 
manner the rights whatsoever of any states 
or any peoples or the terms of existing 
international instruments to which Mem- 
bers of the United Nations may respec- 
tively be parties. 


2. Paragraph 1 of this Article shall not 
be interpreted as giving grounds for delay 
or postponement of the negotiation and 
conclusion of agreements for placing man- 
dated and other territories under the trus- 
teeship system as provided for in Article 
ite 


Article 81 


The trusteeship agreement shall in each 
case include the terms under which the 
trust territory will be administered and 
designate the authority which will exer- 
cise the administration of the trust terri- 
tory. Such authority, hereinafter called 
the administering authority, may be one 
or more states or the Organization itself. 


Article 82 


There may be designated, in any trustee- 
ship agreement, a strategic area or areas 
which may include part or all of the trust 
territory to which the agreement applies, 
without prejudice to any special agree- 
ment or agreements made under Article 43. 


Article 83 


1. All functions of the United Nations 
relating to strategic areas, including the 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements and of their alteration or 
amendment, shall be exercised by the Se- 
curity Council. 


2. The basic objectives set forth in Ar- 
ticle 76 shall be applicable to the people 
of each strategic area. 


8. The Security Council shall, subject to 
the provisions of the trusteeship agree- 
ments and without prejudice to security 
considerations, avail itself of the assistance 
of the Trusteeship Council to perform 
those functions of the United Nations 
under the trusteeship system relating to 
political, economic, social, and educational 
matters in the strategic areas. 


Article 84 
It shall be the duty of the administering 
authority to ensure that the trust terri- 
tory shall play its part in the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 
To this end the administering authority 
may make use of volunteer forces, facili- 
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gard by the administering énthority, Pee 
well as for local defense and the mainte- 
-mance of law and order within the trust 


territory. 


Article 85 

1. The functions of the United Nations 
with regard to trusteeship agreements for 
all areas not designated as strategic, in- 
cluding the approval of the terms of the 
trusteeship agreements and of their altera- 
tion or amendment, shall be exercised by 
the General Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, operating 
under the authority of the General As- 
- sembly, shall assist the General Assembly 
in carrying out these functions. 


CHAPTER XIit 


The Trusteeship Council 
Composition 


Article 86 

1. The Trusteeship Council shall consist 
of the following Members of the United 
Nations: 

(a) those Members administering trust 
territories; 

(b) such of those Members mentioned 
by name in Article 23 as are not admin- 
istering trust territories; and 

(c) as many other Members elected for 
three-year terms by the General Assembly 
as may be necessary to ensure that the 
total number of members of the Trustee- 
ship Council is equally divided between 
those Members of the United Nations 
which administer trust territories and 
those which do not. 

2. Each member of the Trusteeship 
Council shall designate one specially quali- 
fied person to represent it therein. 


Functions and Powers 


Article 87 

The General Assembly and, under its 
authority, the Trusteeship Council, in 
carrying out their functions, may: 

(a) consider reports submitted by the 
administering authority; 

(b) accept petitions and examine therm 
in consultation with the administering 
authority; \ 

(c) provide for pericdic visits to the re- 
spective trust territories at times agreed 
upon with the administering authority; 
and 

(d) take these and other actions in con- 
formity with the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements. 
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Article 88 


hip Council shall formulate — 
@ on the political, eouinemil, | 


sah uations! 


tan, and educational advencement ef the — 
inhabitants of each trust territory, and | 
the administering authority for each trust — 
territory within the competence of the 


General Assembly shall make an annual 


report to the General Assembly upon big oa 


basis of such questionnaire. 
Voting 


Article 89 


i, Each member of the Trustee 
Council shall have one vote. 


2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council 
shall be made by a majority of the mem- 
bers present and voting. 

Procedure 


Article 90 


1. The Trusteeship Council shall adopt — 


its own rules of procedure, including ae 
method of selecting its President. 


2. The Trusteeship Coungil shall meet as 


required in accordance with its rules, 


which shall include provision for the con- 
vening of meetings on the request of a 
majority of its members. 


Article $1 
The Trusteeship Council shall, when ap- 
propriate, avail itself of the assistance of 
the Economic and Social Council and 
of the specialized agencies in regard to 
matters with which they are respectively 
concerned. 


CHAPTER XIV 


The International Court of Justice 


Article 92 

The International Court of Justice shall 
be the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations. It shall function in ac- 
cordance with the annexed Statute, which 
is based upon the Statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice and 
forms an integral part of the present Char- 
ter. 

Article 93 

1. All Members of the United Nations are 
ipso facto parties to the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice. 

2. A state which is not a Member of the 
United Nations may become a party to the 
Statute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice on condition to be determined in 
each case by the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Coun- 
cil, 


Article 94 


1. Each Member of the United Nations 
undertakes to comply with the decision of 


the International Court of Justice in any 


case to which it is a party. 


2. If any party to a case fails to perform 
the obligations incumbent upon it under 
“a judgment rendered by the Court, the 
other party may have recourse to the Se- 
curity Council, which may, if it deems 
necessary, make recommendations or de- 
cide upon measures to be taken to give 
effect to the judgment. 


Article 95 
Nothing in the present Charter shal 
prevent Members of the United Nations 
from entrusting the solution of their dif- 
ferences to other tribunals by virtue of 
agreements already in existence or which 
may be concluded in the future. 


Article 96 


1. The General Assembly or the Security 
Council may request the International 
Court of Justice to give an advisory opinion 
on any legal question. 


2. Other organs of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies, which may at any 
time be so authorized by the General As- 
sembly, may also request advisory opinions 
of the Court on legal questions arising 
within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 


The Secretariat 


Article 97 

The Secretariat shall comprise a Secre- 
tary-General and such staff as the Organi- 
zation may require. The Secretary-General 
shall be appointed by the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council. He shall be the chief administra- 
tive officer of the Organization. 


Article 98 


The Secretary-General shall act in that 
capacity in all meetings of the General 
Assembly, of the Security Council, of the 
Economic and Social Council, and of the 
Trusteeship Council, and shall perform 
such other functions as are entrusted to 
him by these organs. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral shall make an annual report to the 
General Assembly on the work of the Or- 
ganization. 


Article 99 
The Secretary-General may bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any mat- 
ter which in his opinion may threaten the 


maintenance of international peace and 
security. 


Article 100 
1. In the performance of their duties the 
Secretary-General and the staff shall not 
seek or receive instructions from any 
government or from any other authority 
‘external to the Organization. They shall 


refrain from any action which 


on their position as international officials — 


responsible only to the Organization. 
2. Each Member of the United Nations 


undertakes to respect the exclusively in- 


ternational character of the responsibilities 
of the Secretary-General and the staff and 
not to seek to influence them in the dis- 
charge of their responsibilities. 


Article 101 


1. The staff shall be appointed by the 
Secretary-General under regulations estab- 
lished by the General Assembly. 


2. Appropriate staffs shall be perma- 
nently assigned to the Economic and So- 
cial Council, the Trusteeship Council, and, 
as required, to other organs of the United 
Nations. These staffs shall form a part of 
the Secretariat. 


3. The paramount consideration in the 
employment of the staff and in the de- 
termination of the conditions of service 
shall be the necessity of securing the high- 
est standards of efficiency, competence, and 
integrity. Due regard shall be paid to 
the importance of recruiting the staff 
on as wide a geographical basis as possi- 
ble. 


CHAPTER XVI _ rr 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Article 102 
1, Every treaty’ and every international 
agreement entered into by any Member of 
the United Nations after the present Char- 
ter comes into force shall as soon as possi- 
ble be registered with the Secretariat and 
published by it. 


2. No party to any such treatg or inter- 
national agreement which has not been 
registered in accordance with the pro- 
visions of paragraph 1 of this Article may 
invoke that treaty or agreement before any 
organ of the United Nations. 


Article 103 


In the event of a conflict between the 
obligations of the Members of the United 
Nations under the present Charter and 
their obligations under any other inter- 
national agreement, their obligations under 
the present Charter shall prevail. 


Article 104- 
The Organization shall enjoy in the ter- 
ritory of each of its Members such legal 
capacity as may be necessary for the exer- 


cise of its functions and the fulfillment of 
its purposes. 


Article 105 
1. The Organization shall enjoy in the 
territory of each of its Members such 
privileges and immunities as are necessary 
for the fulfillment of its purposes, 


- ' 


presentatives of the Members of the 


ommendations with a view to determining 
the details of the application of paragraphs 
1 and 2 of this Article or may propose 
conventions to the Members of the United 
Nations for this purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Transitionai Security Arrangements 


Article 106 


Pending the coming into force of such 
special agreements referred to in Article 
43 as in the opinion of the Security Coun- 
cil enable it te begin the exercise of its 
responsibilities under Article 42, the.parties 
to the Four-Nation Declaration, signed at 


. Moscow, October 30, 1943, and France, shall, 


in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 5 of that Declaration, consult with 
one another and, as occasion requires with 
other Members of the United Nations 
with a view to such joint action on behalf 
of the Organization as may be necessary 
for the purpose of maintaining interna- 
tional peace and security. 


Article 107 

Nothing in the present Charter shall in- 
validate or preclude action, in relation to 
any state which during the Second World 
War has been an enemy of any signatory 
to the present Charter, taken or authorized 
as a result of that war by the Govern- 
ments having responsibility for such ac- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Amendments 


Article 108 

Amendments to the present Charter shall 
come into force for all Members of the 
United Nations when they have been 
adopted by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the General Assembly and 
ratified in accordance with their respec- 
tive constitutional processes by two-thirds 
of the Members of the United Nations, in- 
cluding all the permanent Members of the 
Security Council. 


Article 109 

1. A General Conference of the Members 
of the United Nations for the purpose of 
reviewing the present Charter may ke held 
at a date and place to be fixed by a two- 
thirds vote of the members of the General 
Assembly and by @ vote of any seven mem- 
bers of the Security Council, Hach Member 
of the United Nations shall have one vote 
in the conference. 


2. Any alteration of the present Char- 
ter recommended by a two-thirds vote of 
the conference shall take effect when rati-. 
fied in accordance with their respective - 
constitutional processes by two-thirds of _ 
the Members of the United Nations in- 
cluding all the permanent members of the 
Security Council. 


3. If such a comference has not been 
held before the tenth annual session of _ 
the General Assembly following the coming _ 
into force of the present Charter, the pro- 
posal to call such a conference shall be 
Placed on the agenda of that session of 
the aaa ha Assembly, and the conference 
shall be held if so decided by a majority 
vote of the members of the General As- 
sembly and by a vote of any seven mem- 
bers of the Security Council. iz 


CHAPTER XIX 


Ratification and Signature 


Article 110 ; 

1. The present Charter shall be ratified 
by the signatory states in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes. 

2. The ratifications shall be deposited 
with the Government of the United States ~ 
of America, which shall notify all the 
signatory states of each deposit as well as 
the Secretary-General of the Organization 
when he has been appointed. 

38. The present Charter shall come into 
force upon the deposit of ratifications by 
the Republic of China, France, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the United States of America, 
and by a majority of the other signatory 
states. A protocol of the ratifications de- 
posited shall thereupon be drawn up by 
the Government of the United States of 
America which shall communicate copies 
thereof to all the signatory states. 

4. The states signatory to the present 
Charter which ratify it after it has come 
into force will become original Members 
of the United Nations on the date of the 
deposit of their respective ratifications. 


Article 111 

The present Charter, of which the 
Chinese, French, Russian, English, and 
Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall 
remain deposited in the archives of the 
Government of the United States of 
America. Duly certified copies thereof shall 
be transmitted by that Government to the 
Governments of the other signatory states. 

IN FAITH WHEREOF the representatives 
of the Governments of the United Nations 
have signed the present Charter. 

DONE at the city of San Francisco the 
twenty-sixth day of June, one thousand 
nine hundred and forty-five. 


~ PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 
by 


Dan Golenpaul 


Parliamentary procedures are rules for 
the conduct of a meeting in an orderly 
- and democratic manner. Their purpose is 
to ensure the rule by a majority and 
- to protect the rights of all members of an 
organization or assembly in meetings and 
‘in connection with all activities of the 
organization. The application of parlia- 
mentary rules is solely for this purpose. 

Very often, though, individuals employ 
the rules for a contest of wits. This prac- 
* tice can be interesting and the life of the 
- meeting, but it can also be a nuisance 
and a field day for parliamentary pests. 
The degree to which this activity may be 
tolerated should be dictated by circum- 
stances. A certain amount of indulgence 
may be necessary because it is part of the 
game and is inevitably an expression of 
_ many egos that meet in a group. 

Under no circumstances, however, should 
a@ chairman or members permit anyone to 
use the rules of procedure to trick and 
confuse members or to impede the func- 
tion of a meeting. To prevent these occur- 
rences, a knowledge of parliamentary rules 
is important. We will do our best in the 
limited space permitted to impart a little 
learning. (But remember, a little learning 
is a dangerous thing.) What we are setting 
forth here should be adequate to take care 
of most situations in organizations made 
up of friendly people who want to con- 
duct their business in an orderly, friendly 
manner. 

If it is necessary for you to be a mem- 
ber of a group that is involved in bitter 
conflicts, then we advise that you go to 
more technical and authoritative works on 
parliamentary procedure such as Robert’s 
Rules of Order, Cushing’s Manual, Sturgis’ 
Standard Code of Parliamentary Procedure 
and others. We also suggest that you go to 
the meetings with a good lawyer and a 
baseball bat. 


cause they have a common interest or pur- — 


pose that can best be advanced and at- ~ 


tained through group activity. Whether 
the character of the organization be so- 
cial, political, educational, communal, fra- 
ternal or athletic, its purpose and gov- 
ernment are usually expressed in by-laws. 
They are not required to be elaborate, 
technical or legal. 3 


BY-LAWS 

By-laws should simply state the objects 
of the organization, the rights and duties 
of members, the qualifications of members, 
the number required to constitute a quo- 
rum, the dues, the necessary governing 
officers and how they should be elected, 
their terms of office, when meetings should 
be heid and where, the order of business 
and, in the case of large and impersonal 
organizations, an authority for settling 
parliamentary disputes. (An organization 
usually adopts as its guide such works as 
mentioned heretofore.) 


FIRST MEETING 

At the first meeting of a group, tempo- 
rary officers are chosen: a chairman, a 
secretary and a committee to prepare a 
draft of by-laws. The meeting is called 
to order by the member of the group who 
has assumed the leadership in the forma- 
tion of the organization. He or she opens 
the meeting by the simple statement: “I 
now cali the meeting to order,” and asks 
the members to make nominations for 
chairman. When this announcement is 
made, members may ask for the floor by 
raising their hands, and, when recognized, 
offer a name in nomination. The person 
presiding can be nominated as can any 
other member present. Nominations re- 
quire no seconding. A majority vote is 
necessary for the election of the chairman. 
The same procedure is required for the 
secretary and committee on by-laws. 

The officers selected at the first meeting 
may serve until the next meeting or for 
a limited period, to be decided by a ma- 
jority vote of the members present. 


SECOND MEETING | 

At the second meeting, the report of the 
committee on by-laws is presented to the 
membership. The entire report may be ac- 
cepted by a motion to adopt the report. 
A two-thirds vote is required. If the entire 
report is not acceptable to the member- 
ship, each provision may be considered 
separately; consideration consists of debat- 
ing, amending, accepting or rejecting. The 
vote required on each provision is two- 
thirds of the membership present instead 
of the usual majority. Because by-laws are 
the fundamental basis of the organization, 
they should be acceptable to as many 
members as possible. 

By-laws can be amended at any time 
during the life of the organization. Any 
proposals for changes in the by-laws re- 
quire prior notice in writing to the entire 
membership before acting upon the pro- 
posed amendments at any meeting. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

With the adoption of the by-laws pro- 
viding for the type of officers for the organ- 
ization, and the length of their terms, the 
organization proceeds to elect such Officers. 
The usual officers for most groups are a 
president, vice-president, recording sec- 
retary, corresponding secretary, treasurer, 
sergeant at arms, and committees. Some 
have an executive secretary, a paid job, 
but an organization would have to be large 
to warrant a paid official. 

All members are eligible for office when 
an organization is first formed. But later 
the by-laws may require a certain mini- 
mum period of membership as a qualifica- 
tion to hold office. Nominations are made 
by the simple statement: “I nominate so- 
and-so.” The nominations do not require 
a second and a majority vote is necessary 
for election. 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

President: The president, as in govern- 
ment, is top man in an organization. Some 
organizations call this official “chairman.” 
President sounds better, and is more ap- 
propriate when he performs not only the 
functions of presiding at meetings, but 
other duties in directing the organization. 
Chairman is the proper designation for one 
elected only to preside at a meeting. 


Their duties as presiding officers are 4 
identical, regardless of title; they call the 
meeting to order, then present the order of 
business which the meeting is to act upon. F 
They recognize members who desire the — 
floor for a proposal or a discussion. They a 
are supposed to see that everyone who 
wishes to speak has the opportunity, and 


to do as little talking themselves as possi- _ 


ble. The presiding officer has the right to 
take part in a discussion. When he does, 
the vice-chairman should take the chair 


until the presiding officer has concluded 


his talk. a 

A chairman is really a moderator who 
directs, controls and regulates proceedings. 
He is neither a boss nor an antagonist and 
is not to be regarded as such by the mem- 
bers. It is the chairman’s primary job to 
keep the meetings moving smoothly. He 
should prevent members from abusing 
their privileges without interference, but 
should not curb their rights. The chair 
must entertain all motions that are sec- 
onded and must restate them for the 
members. He must’call for a vote on mo- 
tions and declare the motion adopted or 
defeated on the basis of the vote. He 
should allow for a re-count or a roll call 
whenever requested to do so. When refer- 
ring to himself, the presiding officer usu- 
ally says: “The chair recognizes Mr. Blank” 
instead of “I recognize Mr. Blank.” 

The president or permanent chairman is 
usually an ex-officio member of all com- 
mittees. Although he is.not obligated to 
attend all meetings, he may if he so desires. 

Secretary: The duties of a secretary are 
to keep the records of the organization, to 
record the minutes of the meetings, to 
handle the correspondence (unless the or- 
ganization is large enough to require a 
corresponding secretary), such as notifying 
members of regular meetings or of a spe- 
cial meeting, reading the minutes at the 
meeting, etc. 

The minutes of a secretary should indi-- 
cate when the meeting was held, where it 
took place, who presided, what business 
was transacted, when the meeting ad- 
journed, etc. : 

Treasurer: The treasurer’s duties are to; 
handle the funds of the organization, to 
collect the dues, to pay the bills when 
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authorized, to keep the books for the or- 
ganization with records of income and 
expenditures, and to render reports on 
finances at the regular meetings. 
Sergeant-at-Arms: The duties of the 


 ‘sergeant-at-arms are to assist the chair- 


man in preserving order among the peo- 
ple present at a meeting, members and 
visitors, to act as a sort of usher by check- 
ing people at the door to see that only 
those entitled to be present at the meeting 
are admitted, and to escort anyone out if 


~ requested to do so by the chairman. 


COMMITTEES 
The purpose of committees is to expe- 
dite the transaction of business on matters 
that require more time than the meeting 
permits, or on matters that require time 


_ for invéstigation and special study. Com- 


mittees are essential in a large organiza- 
tion, but are really not necessary for a 
small group that can handle its limited 
business at the regular membership meet- 
ings. 

The types of committee may vary ac- 
cording to the needs of an organization, 
A “standing” committee has a fixed term 
of office and gives continuous service. A 
“special” committee serves temporarily to 
investigate and report on some special 
project or condition. 

The top committee in most organizations 
is the executive committee, sometimes 
made up of the chairmen of the various 
committees, sometimes selected from the 
general membership. Other committees 
are: membership committees, athletic com- 
mittees, education committees, social or 
house committees, committees on finance, 
temporary committees to deal with a tem- 
porary specific problem, etc. 

Committees may be appointed by the 
presiding officer, or be elected by the group, 
depending upon the by-laws. We think it 
best for committees to be elected by the 
membership. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is either designated by the presid- 
ing officer, elected by the committee, or is 
the person ghtaining the most yates in the 
election. Committees should consist of an 
odd number of members to assure a ma- 
jority vote and a minimum of stalemates. 
As far as possible, the by-laws governing 


the conduct of a meeting or organization 
govern the committees as well. 

Most committees are usually made up 
of small groups and, therefore, their meet- 
ings are less formal than regular organiza- 
tion meetings. Motions do not require séc- 
onding, speeches are not as restricted and 
limited, and the chairman attending the 
committee, or the president of the organi- 
zation, if attending the committee meet- 
ing, participates in the discussions on a 
par with the other members. 

Providing for numerous officers is a good 
thing because it distributes responsibility 
among more members. This is important 
to keep in mind in connection with com- 
mittees; while good people should he 
placed on many committees, it is best and 
advisable to have as many members on 
committees as possible. 

The committee chairman reports for the 
committee to the general membership 
meeting. Reports of the committee may 
consist only of information requiring no 
action or may contain recommendations 
for certain action which is often the equiv- 
alent of a proposed motion. 

When there is a difference of opinion 
among committee members, the majority 
report offered is considered the committee 
report. The dissenting members have the 
right, however, to submit a minority re- 
port proposing a different course of action, 
Both reports must be heard or read at 
the same meeting. No action on the ma- 
jority report is in order until the minority 
report is disposed of. It can be disposed 
of in either of two ways. (a) Any member 
may object to consideration of the minor- 
ity report and such objection must be 
voted on immediately without debate. If 
carried, the minority report is dropped. 
(b) If the objection to consideration is 
not upheld, then a motion to substitute 
the minority report for the majority report 
is in order. If this motion is carried, the 
majority report is eliminated and the mi- 
nority report becomes the committee report 
and is the only report before the body. If 
the metion te substitute is net carried, 
then the meeting pregeeds to deal with 
the majority: repert. 

It is well to bear in mind that any re- 
port or motion belongs to the membership. 
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If they are not satisfied with either report, 
they can dissolve the committee and act 
directly from the foor or appoint a new 
committee. 


The chairman of the committee calls the 
meetings of the committee. If he fails or 
refuses to do so, or if he is absent, any 
two members of the committee may call a 
meeting. The chairman of a committee 
usually acts as its secretary. 

If a committee fails to render a report 
on a matter referred to it within a rea- 
sonable time, the membership may force 
it to do so by drawing un a petition bear- 
ing the number of signatures required in 
the by-laws. This is called discharging a 
committee. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

The chairman calls the meeting to order. 
He must determine whether a quorum is 
present. The number of members required 
to constitute a quorum is stipulated in the 
by-laws, usually one more than half of 
the membership, or as low as one-tenth 
of the membership. Without a quorum, 
business cannot be legally conducted. The 
secretary reads the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting and they are adopted, per- 
haps with corrections, or, as read. Officers 
and committees make any reports they 
have. Old business left over from the pre- 
vious meeting is transacted. New business 
is brought up, discussed and acted upon. 
At the close, the chairman says that he 
will entertain a motion for adjournment. 


RULES OF DEBATE 

The presiding officers should first recog- 
nize the mover of a proposal, or the mem- 
ber of a committee presenting a report, 
and should try to alternate recognition 
between those favoring and those opposing 
a proposition. Agy member is entitled to 
speak on the main question and on each 
amendment as presented. He must confine 
himself to the question under considera- 
tion, must avoid personalities, and must 
not accuse others of ill motives. In some 
groups the by-laws limit each speaker to 
a fixed number of minutes. The meeting 
may vote to extend the time of a speaker 
if it so desires. Debate can only be halted 
by a motion for the previous question and 
a two-thirds vote is required. 


VOTING RULES 


There are several methods of taking a 


vote. The simplest is by voice—‘ayes” and 
“noes.” This may be challenged by any 
miember who thinks that the chairman did — 
not hear correctly, in which case the vote 


is taken by a show of hands, or by stand- 
ing. Roll call votes, recorded by the secre- — 
tary, are required in some instances. The ~ 
closed ballot (written votes) also is com- 


monly used, especially in the election of 


officers. Only attending members may vote, — 


unless the by-laws specifically permit proxy 
voting. A tie vote defeats a motion. The 
chairman is allowed to break a tie, though, 
if he has not previously voted. Some or- 
ganizations permit a chairman to vote 
only in case of a tie, while others allow 
him to vote as a regular member. 


A majority vote is generally required to ; 


pass ordinary motions or to adopt ordi- 
mary actions. There are certain motions 
which require a two-thirds vote of those 
present. These generally include the fol- 
lowing: amendments to the by-laws, to 
take up a question out of its proper order, 
to suspend the rules, to support an ob- 
jection to the consideration of a question, 
to take up the previous question, to limit 
debate, to expel a member or Officer, to 
discharge a committee, or to refer back 
to a committee. No vote can be made 
unanimous if even one member present 
objects. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO A MOTION 

A motion is a proposal for action by an 
organization. It is made by any member 
who asks the chair for the floor and is 
properly recognized. Most motions require 
a second before being placed before the 
group. Not more than one main motion 
may be considered at a time. The procedure 
is simple. One merely says, “I move the 
following.” The chairman then asks if any- 
one seconds the motion. If it is properly 
seconded, the chairman announces that a 
motion has been made and seconded, calls 
for a discussion and repeats the motion on 
request. A motion may be voted on without 
discussion, but discussion is required if 
requested by any member. 

A motion causes many things to happen. 
It provokes debate, suggests modifications, 

# 


will of the group on a question. Once a 


motion is presented to the membership, it 


belongs to them to treat and dispose of 
in any one of several ways and can only 
be withdrawn with the consent of the 


_ membership. 


A motion may be amended. This means 
that the motion may be modified or quali- 


fied by adding, substituting, or eliminating 
_ ‘words or whole paragraphs. These changes 
- must be relevant to the main motion. 


For example, a motion is made for the 
organization to publish a magazine and 
stipulates (a) the publication to be a 


a monthly, (b) to have two editors, (c) to 


cost the members $1.00 a year, etc. This 
motion may be amended as follows: (a) 
to substitute “weekly” for “monthly,” (b) 
to provide salaries for the two editors, 
(c) to eliminate the dollar charge for the 
magazine. All these amendments are in 
order becatise while the original motion 
has been amplified or qualified by the 
amendments, the proposal for publishing 
@ magazine still prevails. 

Amendments that are irrelevant are not 
permissible, such as an amendment re- 
quiring the editors to watch television. 
This is {mproper (perhaps for other rea- 
sons) because it is extraneous to the main 
question of proposing the publication of 
@& magazine. 

Amendments that negate the purpose of 
the motion, such as a proposal that the 
organization should not publish a maga- 
zine, are out of order because if the mem- 
bership is entirely opposed to the idea, it 
can vote against the main motion or dis- 
miss it in other parHamentary ways. 

Other important rules governing amend- 
ments are: 

1. There is no limit to the number of 
amendments that may be offered, but each 
amendment must be disposed of before a 
new one may be proposed. 

2. After all amendments have been acted 
on, the meeting votes on the main motion, 
and all of the adopted amendments are 
incorporated in the main motion. 

3. All amendments require a majority 
vote for passage. 

4. A rejected amendment may not be re- 
submitted in identical form and no amend- 
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clarifies the thinking and expresses the 


ment may be offered reversing an amend- 
ment previously adopted. 

This is not all that can happen to a 
motion. In addition to amendments to the 
motion, you are also permitted to make 
amendments to the amendments. For ex- 
ample, the original motion stipulates that 
the magazine should have two editors. An 
amendment provides that the editors be 
paid salaries. This amendment can be 
amended to provide what the salary should 
be. 

Now, if you are thinking of whether you 
can amend thé amendment to the amend- 
ment, the answer is “No.” Although this 
has really gone far enough, there is some- 
thing else you are allowed to do, for better 
or worse, and that is to introduce a sub- 
stitute for the motion itself or for any of 
the amendments or for everything that has 
been proposed on the question. The sub- 
stitute for an amendment does not modify 
the amendment, but replaces it and is sub- 
ject to the same rules that apply to amend- 
ments. 

When amendments pile up to the point 
of confusing the membership, resorting to 
a substitute for the entire proposition may 
be helpful. The best way to do this, under 
the circumstances, is for someone to move 
to have a special committee designated to 
prepare a substitute motion for the whole. 

If the motion is adopted, the committee- 
elect should withdraw from the meeting to 
try to reconcile any contradictions con- 
tained in the motion or the amendments. 
It should bring forth a clear substitute 
that expresses the intentions of most of 
the proposals. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that the 
purpose of a motion is not to create an 
endless chain of acts, but to get some- 
thing done. In this connection, it. is well 
to bear in mind that the motion and 
amendments do not necessarily conflict 
and that the proposer of a motion may 
accept the amendments without discussion 
or vote. 

Motions that cannot be amended: These 
include such motions as questions of order 
or appeal, ebjections to consideration of 
the question, or motions to adjourn, to call 
for the order of the day, to vote, to with- 
draw a motion, to take up a question out 
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of proper order, to suspend the rules,. to 
table, to take from the table, to reconsider, 
to consider the previous question, to post- 
pone indefinitely, to amend an amendment, 
or to nominate. Motions to postpone in- 
definitely, to limit debate, or to recess can 
be amended as to time only. 


DELAYING OR CANCELING 
CONSIDERATION OF A MOTION 

It is not binding on a meeting to deal 
. with a motion at the time it is proposed. 
On the contrary, the membership has the 
choice of postponing or renewing con- 
sideration of a motion. Here are some of 
the ways to attain such objectives. 


Objection to consideration: Considera- 
tion of any issue may be stopped before 
discussion begins on the question, even 
though it involves interrupting the 
speaker, by objecting to its consideration. 
This objection may be made by any mem- 
ber and does not require a second. Objec- 
tion to consideration calls for an immediate 
vote without debate or amendment and 
requires a two-thirds vote. If carried, the 
motion is dropped for all time. The pur- 
pose of the act is to prevent the meeting 
from dealing with a question that may be 
offensive. This reason should be primary. 
Other reasons may be because it might 
waste the time of the meeting or it may be 
inappropriate to deal with the question 
at the time. This action is very drastic and 
should not be employed to gag any mem- 
ber except the village idiot at his worst. 

Motion to postpone indefinitely: This is 
a@ polite way of killing a motion, at least 
for the moment. It differs from “Objection 
to consideration” insofar as the motion to 
postpone indefinitely and the motion itself 
are debatable and cannot be made while 
a member has the floor. This motion re- 
quires a second and calls for a majority 
vote. It cannot be amended and cannot be 
brought up again. 

Motion to “lay on the table’: If the 
meeting does not want to consider the 
motion at all, the procedure is to make a 
motion to “lay the question on the table.” 
This suspends consideration of the main 
motion and amendments until such time 


as the group chooses to take it up again, — 
which can be later at the same meeting “ 
after other business has been transacted 
or at any subsequent meeting. This mo- 
tion must be seconded, requires a majority 
vote, may not be debated or amended or 
postponed. The only way to bring the mo- 
tion back is to move to “take it off the 
table.” 

Motion to postpone to a definite date: 
This is an expression of the will of the 
meeting to put off consideration of the 
proposal until later in the same session or 
until a subsequent meeting. The object of 
such an act is to delay consideration of the 
question until more members are present, 
or to enable members to acquire further 
information before making their decisions. 
This motion is debatable only as to the 
advisability of postponement. The subject 
matter of the motion is not debatable. It 
is open for amendment as to time only and 
requires a majority vote. 

Motion to refer to a committee: This is 
usually done if a meeting feels that a 
question requires more time and informa- 
tion before it acts upon it. A motion to 
refer to a committee names an existing 
committee or creates a special committee 
for its consideration and may be accom- 
panied by instructions. Seconding and a 
majority vote are required for passage of 
this motion. It can be debated only as to 
the desirability and advisability of refer- 
ring it to the committee. It can be 
amended only as to the nature of the com- 
mittee and as to the instructions. 


HOW TO REOPEN A QUESTION 

To avoid finality of decisions that may 
be harmful to the best interests of the 
members, certain actions previously taken 
by the members are subject to review by 
them. Such review may apply to matters 
acted upon, matters postponed, or matters 
delegated to committees. 

Motion to reconsider: This deals with 
something acted upon by a meeting which 
the members would like to reconsider at 
another time during the same meeting. It 
is a motion that should be made by one 
who has voted with the majority, whether 
in the affirmative or the negative, and is 


made because the voter has changed his 
mind on the matter in the light of new 
information. Very often a member deliber- 
ately votes for or against motions so that 
he can move for reconsideration of the 


subject later in the meeting when there 
may be a better chance for passing or 


<a defeating the motion because more mem- - 


bers are present or because he will have 
an opportunity to persuade other members 
to change their votes.. This is both good 
parliamentary procedure and democratic. 

A motion to reconsider requires a second, 
a majority vote, is debatable and cannot 
be renewed. If a motion to reconsider is 
carried, the question is before the assembly 
with its original parliamentary status. Mo- 
tions that cannot be reconsidered include: 
motions to take from the table, to lay on 
the table, or a motion for indefinite post- 
ponement that has been defeated. 

To take from the table: This motion al- 
lows a group to take up a subject that 
was set aside by a motion to table it at a 
previous meeting. This resumption of con- 
sideration on a question rates priority over 
any new motions and can be introduced 
when there is no other business before the 
body. Motion to take a question from the 
table requires a second and a majority vote, 
is not debatable and cannot be amended. 

A motion to rescind: This motion enables 
the membership to re-evaluate some action 
taken in the past because it may have been 
adopted without full understanding of the 
consequences at that time. The point of 
rescinding a previous act of an organiza- 
tion does not apply to any legally binding 
act committing the organization, nor to 
the election of members or Officers. This 
motion calls for a.second and majority vote 
unless the original motion involved re- 
quired a two-thirds vote. It is debatable 
and cannot be amended. 

Several important techniques for keeping 
informed ahkout proceedings, preventing 
violations and protecting the rights of 
members, correcting errors, and expedit- 
ing the business at hand, are: 

Moving the Previous. Question: This asks 
that the discussion be stopped at once on 
any motion before the body. A move for 
the previous question cannot interrupt the 
speaker. It requires a second, is not de- 


batable, cannot be amended, and requires 
a two-thirds vote. Its purpose is to say 
“Let’s stop talking and vote.” 

Point of Information: This is a method 
of obtaining information about what is oc- 
curring through the medium of the chair- 
man or the speaker. This interruption 
request is permissible even when one is 
speaking. It is unusual for the speaker or 
the chair to ignore such a request. Since 
it is intended only to secure information, 
it is not proper to use this as a device to 
make a statement or delay proceedings. 

Point of Order: This questions the cor- 
rectness of any action at the time it oc- 
curs. The only time that a point of order 
can be employed after an action has 
taken place, is if it involves a violation of 
by-laws, constitution, or the law. It is 
raised on the basis of a mistake or omis- 
sion in procedure, of a violation of the 
rules of the organization, of decorum in 
debate, or of irrelevancy of debate and 
procedure. A point of order needs no seéc- 
onding, cannot be amended and requires 
no vote. 

A point of order may be raised by any 
member at any time. It is in the nature 
of a demand addressed to the chair, which 
is required to act immedtately on the point 
of order raised. The procedure is as follows: 
A member announces, “I rise to a point of 
order.” This automatically halts any dis- 
cussion or action until the chairman rules 
on the point of order. If the chairman 
concurs, he announces that the point of 
order was well taken, and proceeds to cor- 
rect whatever is in question. 

Appeal: If any other member takes ex- 
ception to this ruling, he may appeal from 
the decision of the chair. Another basis for 
an appeal may result when the chair de- 
clares the point of order not well taken. 
This appeal is usually made by the person 
raising the point of order. All appeals re- 
quire a second, are debatable and are sub- 
ject to a majority vote of the membership. 
If they vote for the appeal, the chairman’s 
decision is reversed. If they vote against 
the appeal, the chairman’s decision, is up- 
held. In the event of a tie vote, the chair- 
man is sustained. If the chairman is a 
member of the organization, he has the 
right to vote and may make the tie. 


- Parliamentary Procedure — 

Discussions on some appeals are not cus- 
tomary, such as questions of indecorum, 

violation of rules of speaking, or order of 

business. 


Sometimes the chairman is in doubt on 
@ point of order. When\ he is, he may 
defer to someone present for advice, or ask 
the members to discuss and vote on the 
point of order. This is the only time that 
a point of order is debatable. Their vote 
determines the chairman’s decision. 


Motion to adjourn: This motion is in or- 
der at any time, but should be employed 
with discretion. Obviously, it should not 
interfere with the organization’s efforts to 
get business done. This motion requires 
@ second, is not debatable, cannot be 
amended, and must be voted on immedi- 
ately. A majority vote is necessary. Any 
motion for adjournment that refers to a 
specific time or place for the next meeting 
is subject to debate and amendment. 


We have tried to project the reader into 
actual participation in the forming of an 
organization and the conduct of a meeting, 
and we have given more attention to the 
processes than to the discussion of techni- 
cal rules. In following this course, we may 
have omitted some matters that do not 
occur at every meeting, but that do hap- 
pen occasionally and should be understood. 


Removal of officers: This is sometimes an 
unhappy necessity. Misconduct of an officer 
may involve neglect of duties, abuse of 
privileges or incompetence. The removal of 
an officer is accomplished by preferring 
charges which should be of a serious nature 
and supported by proof. The charges may 
be considered at a general meeting or re- 
ferred to a committee to investigate and to 
recommend a course of action. A two-thirds 
vote of the members present is required 
to remove an Officer. A motion to remove 
an officer is debatable. 


Expulsion of members: If a member vio- 
lates his obligations and duties or is in- 
volved in an act that may bring disrepute 
to the organization, he is subject to charges 
and a hearing before a committee or the 
membership and can be expelled by a two- 
thirds vote. This action is debatable. Ob- 
viously, such actions should not be under- 
taken unless the charges are serious and 
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supported by substantial proof. It would be 
deplorable if the exercise of such a drastic 
action were based on a frivolous issue or 
personal bias. Sometimes the behavior of 
& member at a meeting requires discipli- 
nary action in the form of a motion for 
immediate expulsion. This is not debatable 
and requires a two-thirds vote. 

Question of privilege: A member may 
interrupt a meeting at any time to raise 
a question involving the comfort or con- 
venience of the membership. It may con- 
cern such matters as the physical condition 
of the meeting hall, the seating of the 
members, the conduct of persons present, 
or the ability to hear speakers. This request 
requires no second, is not debatable, cannot 
be amended and is decided by the chair. 

Suspension of the rules: The object of a 
proposal to suspend the rules is to permit 
a@ meeting to do something that is ordi- 
narily prohibited by the rules of parlia- 
mentary procedure or by the adopted order 
of business. The suspension of rules is 
generally employed to deal with an emer- 
gency or special condition, such as per- 
mitting a guest speaker to start earlier 
than scheduled or allowing for the interrup- 
tion of the regular order of business by a 
visiting committee. There are other cir- 
cumstances under which the suspension of 
rules is permitted, but these cases are too 
complicated to be treated here. This mo- 
tion cannot interrupt a speaker, requires 
a@ second, cannot be debated or amended, 
and requires a two-thirds vote. 

We have endeavored to outline some of 
the basic rules for the benefit of the many 
people who want some simple knowledge 
of how to form an organization, how to 
conduct a meeting, or how to participate 
in one; also to help spectators at a con- 
vention understand what is going on. Be- 
yond this, we refer you to the authorities 
on parliamentary procedure. * 

However important rules are for guidance 
in most human activities, there is no doubt 
that much is accomplished through infor- 
mal discussion and action, and we do not 
hesitate to urge small friendly groups to do 
their business with as little formality and 
as few restrictions as possible. If this does 
not always work, we hope our book is there 
to serve you. 
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Prepared by 
A. N. MARQUIS CO., Publishers of WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA 


Locations and dates are those of birth. A name in parentheses is the original 
name or form of the name of the individual. 

The vital statistics offered in this section have been gathered from various 
sources, including the subjects thereof, but neither Who’s Who in America nor 
the Information Pleasé Almanac can guarantee the accuracy of each individual 


item. We have learned to accept the date and place of birth that any lady or 
gentleman claims for herself or himself and not argue about it. Where we have 
not been able to learn the date and place of birth, we have not attempted to 
invent the items. 

See Page 480 for individuals currently active in U. S. government. 


ABBOTT, Bud (William) (actor); Asbury 
Park, N. J., Oct. 2, 1898. 

ABBOTT, George (director & dramatist) ; 
Porestville, N. Y., June 25, 1889. 

ABEL, Walter (actor); St. Paul, Minn., 
June 6, 1898. 

ACHESON, Dean (U. S. statesman); Mid- 
dletown, Conn., Apr. 11, 1893. 

ADAMS, Franklin P. (author); 
Tll., Nov. 15, 1881. 

ADAMS, Jack (hockey executive); Ft. Wil- 
liam, Ont., Can., June 14, 1895. 

ADAMS, Samuel Hopkins (novelist); Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1871. 

ADENAUER, Konrad (German §states- 
man); Cologne, Ger., Jan. 5, 1876. 

ADLER, Larry (harmonica player); Balti- 
more, Md., Feb. 10, 1914. 

ADLER, Luther (actor); New York City, 
May 4, 1903. 

ADLER, Mortimer J. (philosopher); New 
York City, Dec. 28, 1902. 

AHERNE, Brian (actor); 
Eng.,; May 2, 1902. 

AIKEN, Conrad (poet); 
Aug. 5, 1889. 

AKINS, Zoé (dramatist); 
Mo., Oct. 30, 1886. 

ALBERT, Eddie (Eddie Albert Heimberher) 
(actor); Rock Island, Ill., Apr. 22, 1908. 

ALDA, Robert (actor); New York City, 
Feb. 26, 1914. 

ALDINGTON, Richard (poet); Hampshire, 
Eng., 1892. 

ALLEN, Fred (John F. Sullivan) (eome- 
» dian); Cambridge, Mass., May 31, 1894. 

ALLEN, Gracie (comedienne); San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., July 26, 1906. 


Chicago, 


Kings Norton, 
Savannah, Ga., 


Humansyville, 


ALLEN, Steve (comedian); New York City, 
Dec. 26, 1921. / 

ALLYSON, June (Jan Allyson) (actress); 
New York City, Oct. 7, 1923. 


AMECHE, Don (actor); Kenosha, Wis., 
May 31, 1908. 


AMORY, Cleveland 
Mass., Sept. 2, 1917. 

AMOS (Freeman F. Gosden) 
Richmond, Va., May 5, 1899. 

ANDERS, Glen (actor); Los Angeles, 
Calif., Sept. 1, 1890. 

ANDERSON, Clinton P. (U. S. Senator}; 
Centerville, S. Dak., Oct. 23, 1895. 

ANDERSON, Eddie. See Rochester. 


ANDERSON, Judith (actress); Adelaide, 
Austr., Feb. 10, 1898. 

ANDERSON, Marian (contralto); 
delphia, Pa., Feb. 17, 1902. 

ANDERSON, Maxwell (dramatist); Atlan- 
tic, Pa., Dec. 15, 1888. 

ANDREWS, Dana (actor); 
Jan. 1, 1912. 

ANDREWS, Laverne (singer); 
olis, Minn., July 6, 1915. 

ANDREWS, Maxene (singer); Minneapolis, 
Minn., Jan. 3, 1918. 

ANDREWS, Patricia (singer); Minneapolis, 
Minn., Feb. 16, 1920. 

ANDREWS, Roy Chapman (zoologist & ex- 
plorer); Beloit, Wis., Jan. 26, 1884. 

ANDY, (Charles J. Correll) (actor); Peoria, 
Iil., Feb. 2, 1890. 

ANG&LI, Pier (actress); Cagliari, It., June 
19, 1982. 

ANSERMET, Ernest (orchestra conduc- 
tor); Vevey, Vaud, Switz., Nov. 11, 1883. 

ARAGON, Louis (poet); France, 1895. 


(author); Nahant, 


(actor); 


Phila- 


Collins, Miss., 


Minneap- 
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-ARCARO, Eddie (jockey); 
Ohio, Feb. 19, 1916. 

ARCHIPENKO, Alexander (sculptor); Kiev, 
Rus., May 30, 1887. 

ARDEN, Eve (Eunice Quedens) (actress); 
Mill Valley, Calif. 

ARLEN, Harold (Hyman Arluck) (com- 
poser); Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1905. 

ARMSTRONG, Henry (boxer); St. Louis, 
Mo., Dec. 12, 1912. 

ARMSTRONG, Louis (trumpeter); 
Orleans, La., July 4, 1900. 

ARNAZ, Desi (Desiderio) (actor & band 
leader); Santiago, Cuba, Mar. 2, 1917. 

ARNO, Peter (cartoonist); New York City, 
Jan. 8, 1904. 

ARNOLD, Edward (actor); New York City, 
Feb. 18, 1890. 

ARRAU, Claudio (pianist); Chilian, Chile, 
Feb. 6, 1904. 

ARTHUR, Jean (Gladys Greene) 
tress); New York City, Oct. 17, 1908. 

ASCH, Sholem (novelist); Kutno, Pol., 
Nov. 1, 1880. 
ASTAIRE, Fred (Frederick Austerlitz) 
(dancer); Omaha, Nebr., May 10, 1899. 
ATKINSON, Ted (jockey); Toronto, Ont., 
Can., June 17, 1916. 

ATTLEE, Clement R. (British statesman); 
London, Eng., Jan. 3, 1883. 

AUDEN, Wystan Hugh (poet); York, Eng., 
Feb. 21, 1907. 

AUER, Mischa (actor); 
Nov. 17, 1905. 

AURIOL, Vincent (French 
Revel, Fr., Aug. 27, 1884. 

AUSTIN, Warren R. (JU. S. 
Highgate, Vt., Nov. 12, 1877. 

AUTRY, Gene (actor); Tioga, Tex., Sept. 
29, 1907. 

AVERY, Sewell L. (Business Executive) ; 
Saginaw, Mich., Nov. 4, 1873. 

AYRES, Lew (actor); Minneapolis, Minn., 
Dec. 28, 1908. 


Cincinnati, 


New 


(ac- 


Petrograd, Rus., 
statesman); 


statesman); 


BACALL, Lauren (actress); New York 
City, Sept. 16, 1924. 

BACCALONI, Salvatore (basso); Rome, it., 
Apr. 14, 1900. 

BAER, Max (boxer); 
11, 1909. é 
BAILEY, Pearl (singer); 

mAs. 1910. 

BAINTER, Fay (actress); 
Calif., 1893. 


BAKER, Josephine (singer); 
Mo., 1907. 

BAKER, Kenny (singer); Monrovia, Calif., 
Sept. 30, 1912. 


Omaha, Nebr., Feb. 
Newport News, 
Los Angeles, 


St. Louis, 


BALANCHINE, George (ballet director) ; 


Petrograd, Rus., Jan. 9, 1904, 
BALDWIN, Faith (novelist); 
chelle, N. Y., Oct. 1, 1893. 
BALL, Lucille (actress); Jamestown, N. Y., 
Aug. 6, 1911. 

BAMPTON, Rose (contralto); 
Ohio, Noy. 28, 1909. 

BANKHEAD, Tallulah (actress); 
ville, Ala., Jan. 31, 1903. 

BAO DAT (Viét-Nam ruler); Annam, Indo- 
China, Oct. 22, 1913. 

BARBER, Samuel (composer); West Ches- 
ter, Pa., Mar. 9, 1910. 

BARBIROLLI, Sir John (orchestra con- 
ductor); London, Eng., Dec. 2, 1899, 

BARKER, Lex (actor); Rye, N. Y., May 8, 
1919. 


New Ro- 


Cleveland, 


BARKLEY, Alben W. (U.-S. statesman); 


Graves Co., Ky., Nov. 24, 1877. 

BARLOW, Howard (orchestra conductor) ; 
Plain City, Ohio, May 1, 1892. 

BARRYMORE, Ethel (actress) ; 
phia, Pa., Aug. 15, 1879. 

BARRYMORE, Lionel (actor); 
phia, Pa., Apr. 28, 1878. 

BARTHELMESS, Richard 
York City, May 9, 1897. 

BARTHOLOMEW, Freddie (actor); 
don, Eng., Mar. 28, 1924. 

BARTON, James (actor); Gloucester, N. J., 
Nov. 1, 1890. 

BARUCH, Bernard (financier); 
Ss. C., Aug. 19, 1870. 

BASIE, Count (William) (band leader); 
Red Bank, N. J., Aug. 21, 1906. 

BATCHELOR, Clarence Daniel (cartoon- 
ist); Osage City, Kans. 

BATISTA y ZALDIVAR, Fulgencio (Cuban 
statesman); Banes, Cuba, Jan. 16, 1901. 

BAUDOUIN (King of Belgium); Palace of 
Laeken, Belg., Sept. 7, 1930. 

BAUGH, Sammy (football player); Tem- 
ple, Tex., Mar. 17, 1914. 


Philadel- 
Philadel- 
(actor); New 


Lon- 


Camden, 


BAUM, Vicki (novelist); Vienna, Aus., 
Jan. 24, 1896. 
BAX, Sir Arnold (composer); London, 


Eng., Nov. 8, 1883. 

BAXTER, Anne (actress); Michigan City, 
Ind., May 7, 1923. 

BAZIOTES, William (painter); Pittsburgh, 
Pa., June 11, 1912. 

BEEBE, William (zoologist) ; 
N. Y., July 29, 1877, 


BEECHAM, Sir Thomas (orchestra con- 
ductor); St. Helens, Eng., Apr. 29, 1879. 


Brooklyn, 


BEERBOHM, Sir Max (novelist); London, 
Eng., Aug. 24, 1872. 
BEHRMAN, Samuel N. (dramatist) ; 


Worcester, Mass., June 9, 1893. 


Hunts-— 
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BELL, Bert (football executive); Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Feb. 25, 1894. 
BELLAMY, Ralph (actor); 
June 17, 1905. 

BEMELMANS, Ludwig (essayist); Meran, 
Tirol, Apr. 27, 1898. 

BENDIX, William (actor); New York City, 
Jan. 14, 1906. 

BEN-GURION, David (Israeli statesman) ; 
Plénsk, Pol., Oct. 16, 1886. 

BENNETT, Constance (actress); New York 
City, Oct. 22, 1908. 

BENNETT, Joan (actress); Palisades, N. J., 
Feb. 27, 1910. 

BENNETT, Robert Russell (composer); 
Kansas City, Mo., June 15, 1894. 

BENNY, Jack (Benny Kubelsky) (come- 
dian); Waukegan, Ill., Feb. 14, 1894. 

BENTON, Thomas Hart (painter); Neosho, 
Mo., Apr. 15, 1889. 

BERGEN, Edgar (ventriloquist); Chicago, 
Til., Feb. 16, 1903. 

BERGMAN, Ingrid (actress); 
Swed., 1917. 

BERGNER, Elisabeth (actress) ; 
Aus., Aug. 22, 1900. 

BERIA, Lavrenti P. (Soviet commissar) ; 
Merkheuli, Abkhazia, Mar. 29, 1899. 


BERLE, Milton (Milton Berlinger) (come- 
dian); New York City, July 12, 1908. 

BERLIN, Irving (Isidore Baline) (song 
writer); Temun, Russia, May 11, 1888. 

BERNSTEIN, Leonard (composer & con- 
ductor); Lawrence, Mass., Aug. 25, 1918. 

BERRA, Yogi (Lawrence) (baseball 
player); St. Louis, Mo., May 12, 1925. 

BERRYMAN, James fT. (cartoonist); 
Washington, D. C., June 8, 1902, 

BEST, Edna (actress); Hove, Sussex, Eng., 
Mar. 3, 1900. 


BETTIS, Valerie (actress & dancer); Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


Chicago, Il., 


Stockholm, 


Vienna, 


BEVAN, Aneurin (British statesman); 
Tredegar, Eng., Nov. 1897. 
BICKFORD, Charles (actor); Cambridge, 


Mass. 


BIGLEY, Isabel (actress); New York City, 
Feb. 23, 1928. 


BING, Rudolf (opera executive); Vienna, 
Aus., Jan, 9, 1902. 

BJOERLING, Jussie (tenor); Stora Tuna 
Dalarna, Swed., Feb. 2, 1911. 

BLACK, Frank (orchestra conductor); 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 28, 1894. 

BLACK, Hugo L. (U. S. jurist); Harlan, 
Ala., Feb. 27, 1886. 

BLAOKMER, Sidney 
N. C., July 13, 1898. 

BLAIK, Earl H. (football coach); Detroit, 
Mich., Feb. 15, 1897. 


(actor); Salisbury, 


mare) 4 


BLAINE, Vivian (actress); Newark, N. J. 
Nov. 21, 1921: 

BLAIR, Janet (actress); Blair, Pa. 

BLITZSTEIN, Mare (composer) ; Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Mar:.2, 1905. 

BLOCH, Ernest*®. (composer); 
Switz., July 24, 1880. 

BLONDELL, Joan (actress); New York 
City, Aug. 30, 1909. ~~ 

BLUME, Peter (painter); Heussia, 1906. 

BLYTH, Ann (actress); Mt. Rico N. ¥» 
Aug. 16, 1928. 


Geneva, 


BOGART, Humphrey (actor); New York 
City, Dec. 25, 1900. 3 . 
BOHR, Niels (physicist); Copenhagl mm 


Den., Oct. 7, 1885. 

BOLGER, Ray (actor); Dorchester, Mass., 
Jan. 10, 1906. 

BONDI, Beulah (actress); 
May 3, 1892. 

BONELLI, Richard (Richard Bunn) (bari- 
tone); Port Byron, N. Y. 

BOOTH, Shirley (Thelma Booth Ford) 
(actress); New York City, Aug. 30, 1907. 

BORI, Lucrezia (Lucrecia Borja Gonzalez 
de Riancho) (soprano); Valencia, Sp., 
Dec. 24, 1887. 

BORZAGE, Frank (movie director); Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Apr. 23, 1893. 

BOSTWICK, Pete (George H.) (polo 
player); New York City, Aug. 14, 1909. 

BOSWELL, Connie (singer); New Orleans, 
La., Dec. 3. 

BOTTOME, Phyllis (novelist); Rochester, 
Eng., May 31, 1884. 

BOUDREAU, Lou (baseball 
Harvey, Ill., July 17, 1917. 

BOWEN, Catherine Drinker (biographer) ; 
Haverford, Pa., Jan. 1, 1897. 

BOWEN, Elizabeth (novelist); 
Tre., June 7, 1899. 

BOWLES, Paul (novelist); New York City, 
Dec. 30, 1910. 

BOYD, William (actor); Cambridge, Ohio, 
June 5, 1898. 


BOYER, Charles (actor); Figeac, Fr., Aug. 
28, 1899. 


BOYLE, Kay (novelist & poet); St. Paul, 
Minn., Feb. 19, 1903. 


BRACKEN, Eddie (actor); Astoria, N. Y., 
Feb. 7, 1920. 


BRADDOCK, James J. (boxer); 
Bergen, N. J., Dec. 6, 1905. 


BRADLEY, Omar N. (U.S. general); Clark, 
Mo., Feb. 12, 1893. 


BRAILOWSKY, Alexander (pianist); Kiev, 
Rus., Feb. 16, 1896. 


BRANDO, Marlon (actor); Omaha, Nebr., 
Apr. 3, 1924. 


Chicago, Ii., 


manager) ; 


Dublin, 


North 
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BURTON, Harold H. (U.S. jurist) ; Jamaica — 


BRANGWYN, Sir Frank (painter): Bruges 

" Belg., May 18, 1867, adeno 

BRANZELL, Karin (contralto); 
holm, Swed., Sept. 24, 1891. 

BRAQUE, Georges (painter); Argenteuil, 
Fr., May 18, 1882. 

BRENNAN, Walter (actor); Lynn, Mass., 
July 25, 1894. 

BRENT, Romney (Romulo Larraide) (ac- 
tor); Satillo, Mex., Jan. 26, 1902. 

BRICE, Carol (contralto); Indianapolis, 
Ind., Apr. 16, 1918. 

BRICKER, John W. (U. S. Senator); 
Madison Co., Ohio, Sept. 6, 1893. 

BRITTEN, Benjamin (composer); Lowe- 
stoft, Eng., Nov. 22, 1913. 

BROMFIELD, Louis (novelist); Mansfield, 
Ohio, Dec. 27, 1896. 

BROOK, Alexander (painter); 
N. Y., July 14, 1898. 

BROOKS, Van Wyck (literary critic); 
Plainfield, N. J., Feb. 16, 1886. 

BROUGH, A. Louise (tennis player); Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla., Mar. 11, 1923. 

BROWN, Cecil (radio commentator); New 
Brighton, Pa., Sept. 14, 1907. 

BROWN, Joe E. (actor); Holgate, Ohio, 
July 28, 1892. 

BROWN, John Mason (drama critic); 
Louisville, Ky., July 3, 1900. 

BROWN, Pamela (actress); London, Eng., 
July 8, 1918. 

BROWN, Paul E. (football coach); Nor- 
walk, Ohio, Sept. 7, 1908. 

BROWN, Vanessa (Smylla Brind) (actress); 
Vienna, Aus., Mar. 24, 1928. * 

BROWNLEE, John (baritone); 
Austr., Jan. 7, 1901. 

BRUCE, Carol (singer); Great Neck, N. Y., 
Nov. 15, 1919. 

BRUCE, Nigel (actor); San Diego, Calif., 
Feb. 4, 1895. 

BRUNDAGE, Avery (sports 
Detroit, Mich., Sept. 28, 1887. 

BRYSON, Lyman (educator); 
Nebr., July 12, 1888. 

BUCK, Pearl S. (novelist); Hillsboro, W. 
Va., June 26, 1892. 

BUDGE, J. Donald (tennis player); Oak- 
land, Calif., June 13, 1915. 

BURCHFIELD, Charles E. (watercolorist) ; 
Ashtabula, Ohio, Apr. 9, 1893. 

BURKE, Billie (actress); Washington, 
D. C., Aug. 7, 1886. 

BURNS, George (Nathan Birnbaum) (co- 
median); New York City, Jan. 20, 1896. 

BURNS, Tommy (Noah Brusso) (boxer); 
Hanover, Can., June 17, 1881. 

BURROWS, Abe (comedian & gag writer); 
New York City, Dec. 18, 1910. 


Stock- 


Brooklyn, 


Geelong, 


executive) ; 


Valentine, 


Plain, Mass., June 29, 1888. 
BURTON, Richard (actor); Wales, 1926. 


BUSH, Vannevar (engineer); Everett, 
Mass., Mar. 11, 1890. 


BUSHNELL, Asa S. (sports executive); 
Springfield, Ohio, Feb. 1, 1900. 


BUTLER, Richard Austen (British states- 


man); Attock Serai, India, Dec. 9, 1902. 


BUTTONS, Red (Aaron Chwatt) (come- 
dian); New York City, Feb. 5, 1919. 

BYRD, Harry F. (U. S. Senator); Martins- 
burg, W. Va., June 10, 1887. 

BYRD, Richard E. (explorer); Winchester, 
Va., Oct. 25, 1888. 


CABELL, James Branch (novelist); Rich- 
mond, Va., Apr. 14, 1879. 

CADMUS, Paul (painter & etcher); New 
York City, Dec. 17, 1904. 

CAESAR, Sid (comedian); Yonkers, N. Y., 
Sept. 8, 1922. 


a. ee 


CAGNEY, James (actor); New York (ity, © 


July 17, 1904. 

CAIN, James M. 
Md., July 1, 1892. 

CALDER, Alexander (‘“mobile” sculptor) ; 
Lawnton, Pa., July 22, 1898. 

CALDWELL, Erskine (novelist); 
Oak, Ga., Dec. 17, 1903. 

CALDWELL, Taylor (novelist); Preswich, 
Eng., Sept. 7, 1900. 

CALHERN, Louis (actor); New York City, 
1895. 

CALLOWAY, Cab (band leader); Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1907. 


(novelist); Annapolis, 


White 


CALVET, Corinne (actress); Paris, Fr., 
Apr. 30, 1926. 
CAMPANELLA, Roy (baseball player); 


Homestead, Pa., Nov. 19, 1921. 
CAMUS, Albert (novelist); Algiers, 1913. 


CANBY, Henry Seidel (literary critic); 
Wilmington, Del., Sept. 6, 1878. 


CANIFF, Milton (cartoonist); Hillsboro, 
Ohio, Feb. 28, 1907. 
CANOVA, Judy (actress); Jacksonville, 


Fla., Nov. 20, 1916. 

CANTOR, Eddie (Edward Iskowitz) (co- 
median); New York City, Jan. 31, 1892. 

CAPOTE, Truman (novelist); New Orle- 
ans, La., Sept. 30, 1924. 

CAPP, Al (cartoonist); New Haven, Conn., 
Sept. 28, 1909. 

CAPRA, Frank (movie director); Palermo, 
Sicily, May 18, 1897. 


CAREY, MacDonald (actor); Sioux City, 
Iowa, Mar. 15, 1913. 
CARLE, Frankie (pianist); Providence, 


R. I.; Mar. 15, 1903. 


CARLSON, Frank (U. S. Senator); Con- 

‘ cordia, Kans., Jan. 23, 1893. 

- CARLSON, Richard (actor); Albert Lea, 

»- Minn., Apr. 29, 1912. 

- CARMICHAEL, Hoagy (song writer); 
Bloomington, Ind., Nov. 22, 1899. 


-CARNOVSKY, Morris (actor); St. Louis, 
Mo., 1898. 


~ CARON, Leslie (actress); Paris, Fr., July 1. 


CARRADINE, John (actor); New York 
City, Feb. 5, 1906. 
CARROLL, John (painter); Wichita, 


Eans., Aug. 14, 1892. 
CARROLL, Leo G. (actor); Weedon, Eng. 


- CARROLL, Madeleine (actress); Brom- 
wich, Eng., Feb. 26, 1909. 
- CARROLL, Paul Vincent (dramatist); 


Dundalk, Ire., July 10, 1900. 

CARSON, Jack (actor); Carman, Can., 
Oct; 27, 1910. 

CARSON, Rachel (science writer); Spring- 
dale, Pa., May 27, 1907. 

CARY, Joyce (novelist); Londonderry, Ire., 
Dec. 7, 1888. 

CASADESUS, Robert (pianist); Paris, Fr., 
Apr. 7, 1899. 

CASALS, Pablo (cellist); 
Dec. 29, 1876. 

CASSIDY, Marshall (horse race execu- 
tive); Washington, D. C., Feb. 21, 1892. 

CASTAGNA, Bruna (contralto); Milan, It., 
Oct. 15, 1908. 

CAVALLERO, Carmen (band leader); New 
York City, May 6, 1913. 

CHAGALL, Mare (painter); Vitebsk, Rus., 
July 7, 1887. 

CHAMPION, Gower (dancer & actor); Ge- 
neva, l., June 22. 
CHAMPION, Marge (dancer & actress); 
Los Angeles, Calif., Sept. 2. 
CHANDLER, Jeff (Ira Grossel) 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 15, 1918. 
CHANNING, Carol (comedienne); Seattle, 
Wash., Jan. 31, 1921. 

CHAPLIN, Charles (comedian); 
Eng., Apr. 16, 1889. 

CHARLES, Ezzard (boxer); Atlanta, Ga., 
July 7, 1921. 

CHARISSE, Cyd (Tula Ellice Finklea) 
(actress, dancer); Amarillo, Tex., Mar. 8. 

CHASE, Ilka (actress); New York City, 
Apr. 8, 1905. 

CHASE, Stuart (economist); Somersworth, 
N. H., Mar. 8, 1888. 

CHASINS, Abram (pianist); 
City, Aug. 17, 1903. 

CHAVEZ, Carlos (composer); near Mexico 
City, Mex., June 18, 1899. 

CHEVALIER, Maurice (actor); Paris, Fr., 
Sept. 12, 1888. 


Vendrell, Sp.. 


(actor) ; 


London, 


New York 
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CHIANG Kai-shek (Chinese statesman); 


Feng-hwa, China, Oct. 31, 1887. 
CHIRICO, Giorgio de (painter); Volo, Gr., 
July 10, 1888. 
CHOU En-lai (Chinese statesman); Huai- 
yin, China, 1898. 


CHRISTIAN, Linda (actress); Tampico, 
Mex., 1925. 
CHRISTIE, Agatha (novelist); Torquay, 


Eng., 189?. 


CHURCHILL, Sarah (actress); London, 
Eng., Oct. 7, 1914. 
CHURCHILL, Sir Winston S. (British 


statesman); Oxfordshire, Eng., Nov. 30, 
1874, 

CLAIR, René (René Chomette) (movie di- 
rector); Paris, Fr., Nov. 11, 1898. 

CLAIRE, Ina (Ina Fagan) (actress); 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 15, 1892. 

CLARK, Bobby (comedian); Springfield, 
Ohio, June 16, 1888. 

CLARK, Dane (actor); New York City, 
Feb. 18, 1915. 

CLARK, Thomas C. (U. S. jurist); Dallas, 
Tex., Sept. 23, 1899. 


CLIFT, Montgomery (actor); Omaha, 
Nebr., Oct. 17, 1920. 
CLOETE, Stuart (novelist); Paris, Fr., 


July 23, 1897. 
CLOONEY, Rosemary (singer); Maysville, 
Ky. 
COATES, Albert (orchestra conductor); 
Petrograd, Rus., Apr. 23, 1882. : 
COBB, Lee J. (actor); New York City, Dec. 
8,.1911. 

COBB, Ty .(Tyrus R.) (baseball player); 
Banks Co., Ga., Dec. 17, 1886. 

COBURN, Charles (actor); Savannah, Ga., 
June 19, 1877. 


COCA, Imogene (comedienne); Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


COCTEAU, Jean (poet & dramatist); Mai- 
sons-Laffitte, Fr., July 5, 1891. 


COFFIN, Robert P. T. (poet); Brunswick, 
Maine, Mar. 18, 1892. 


COLBERT, Claudette (Lily Chauchoin) 
(actress); Paris, Fr., Sept. 13, 1905. 
COLETTE (Sidonie-Gapbriele Colette) 
(novelist); Saint-Sauveur, Fr., c. 1873. 
COLLINGE, Patricia (actress); Dublin, 
Ire., Sept. 20, 1894, 
COLMAN, Ronald 
Eng., Feb. 9, 1891. 


COLONNA, Jerry (comedian); 
Mass., Mar. 25, 1903. 


COLUM, Padraic (poet .& dramatist); 
Longford, Ire., Dec. 8, 1881. 


COMMAGER, Henry S. (historian); Pitts- 
burgh, Pa,, Oct, 25, 1902. 


(actor); Richmond, 


Boston, 


lease Almanac 


COMO, Perry (Pierino) (singer); Canons- 
burg, Pa., May 18, 1913. 

COMPTON, Arthur H. (physicist); Woos- 
ter, Ohio, Sept. 10, 1892. 

COMPTON, Karl T. (physicist); Wooster, 
Ohio, Sept. 14, 1887. 

CONNALLY, Thomas T. (U. S. legislator); 
McLennan Co., Tex., Aug. 19, 1877. 

CONNELLY, Marc (dramatist); McKees- 
port, Pa., Dec. 18, 1890. 

CONNOLLY, Maureen (tennis player); San 
Diego, Calif., Sept. 17, 1934. 

CONROY, Frank (actor); Derby, Eng., Oct. 
14, 1890. 

CONTE, Richard (actor); New York City, 
Mar. 24, 1914. 

COOGAN, Jackie (actor); 
Calif., Oct. 26, 1914. 
COOK, Donaid (actor); 

Sept. 26, 1901. 
COOKE, Alistair (news commentator); 
Manchester, Eng., Nov. 20, 1908. 
COOPER, Gary (Frank) (actor); Helena, 
Mont., May 7, 1901. 
COOPER, Jackie (actor); 
Calif., Sept. 15, 1922. 
_COPLAND, Aaron (composer); 
N. Y., Nov. 14, 1900. 
CORBETT, Leonora 
Eng., June 28, 1908. 
CORBINO, Jon (painter); 
Apr. 3, 1905. 
COREY, Wendell (actor); 
Mar. 20, 1914. 


Los Angeles, 


Portland, Oreg., 


Los Angeles, 
Brooklyn, 
(actress); London, 
Vittoria, It., 


Dracut, Mass., 


CORNELL, Katharine (actress); Berlin, 
Ger., Feb. 16, 1898. 

CORRELL, Charles J. See Andy. 

CORTOT, Alfred (pianist); Nyon, Fr., 


Sept. 26, 1877. 

CORWIN, Norman (radio dramatist); Bos- 
ton, Mass., May 3, 1910. 

COSTAIN, Thomas Bertram (novelist); 
Brantford, Ont., Can., May 8, 1885. 

COSTELLO, Lou (Louis Cristillo) (actor) ; 
Paterson, N. J., Mar. 6, 1908. 

COTTEN, Joseph (actor); Petersburg, Va., 
1905. 

COWARD, Noel (dramatist & actor); Ted- 
dington, Eng., Dec. 16, 1899. 

COWELL, Henry (composer); Menlo Park, 
Calif., Mar, 11, 1897. 

COWLES, Gardner (publisher) ; 
Iowa, Jan. 31, 1903. 

COWLEY, Malcolm (critic é& editor); Bel- 
sano, Pa., Aug. 24, 1898. 

COX, James M. (publisher); Jacksonburg, 
Ohio, Mar, 31, 1870. 

COX, Wally (Wallace Maynard) (come- 
dian); Detroit, Mich., Dec. 6, 1924. 

COZZENS, James Gould (novelist); Chi- 
cago, Ill., Aug. 19, 1908, 


Algona, 


CRAIN, Jeanne (actress); Barstow, Calif., a 


May 25, 1925, 

CRAWFORD, Broderick (actor); Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Dec. 9, 1911. 

CRAWFORD, Joan (Lucille LeSueur) (ac- 
tress); San Antonio, Tex., Mar. 23, 1908. 

CRESTON, Paul (composer); New York 
City, Oct. 10, 1906. 

CRISLER, Fritz (Herbert 0.) (sports ex- 
ecutive); Earlville, Ill., Jan. 12, 1899. 

CRISP, Donald (actor); London, Eng. 

CRONIN, Archibald J. (novelist); 
dross, Scot., July 19, 1896. 

CRONIN, Joe (baseball manager); 
Francisco, Calif., Oct. 12, 1906. 

CRONYN, Hume (actor); London, 
Can. 

CROOKS, Richard (tenor); Trenton, N. J., 
June 26, 1900. 

CROSBY, Bing (Harry) (actor & singer); 
Tacoma, Wash., May 2, 1904. 

CROSBY, Bob (band leader & actor); Spo- 
kane, Wash., Aug. 23, 1913. 

CROSS, Milton (radio announcer); 
York City, Apr. 16, 1897. 

CROTHERS, Rachel (dramatist); Bloom- 
ington, Ill., Dec. 12, 1878. 

CROUSE, Russel (dramatist); 
Ohio, Feb. 20, 1893. 

CUGAT, Xavier (orchestra leader); Barce- 
lona, Sp., Jan. 1, 1900. 

CUKOR, George (movie director); 
York City, July 7, 1899. 

CUMMINGS, Edward Estlin (poet); Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Oct. 14, 1894. 

CUMMINGS, Robert (actor); Joplin, Mo., 
June 9, 1910. 

CURTIS, Tony (actor); 
June 3, 1925, 

CURTIZ, Michael (movie director); Buda- 
pest, Hung., Dec. 24, 1888. 

CURZON, Clifford (pianist); London, Eng., 
May 18, 1907. 


Car- 


San. 


New 


Findlay, 


New 


New York City, 


DAHL, Arlene (actress); Minneapolis, 


Minn., Aug. 11. 
DAILEY, Dan (actor); New York City. 


DALI, Salvador (painter); Figueras, Sp., 
May 11, 1904. 

DAMONE, Vic (singer); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 12, 1928. 


DANIELL, Henry (actor); 
Mar. 5, 1894. 


DANIELS, Billy (singer); Jacksonville, Fla., 
Sept. 14, 1912. 

DANILOVA, Alexandra (dancer); Peterhof, 
Rus. 

DARCEL, Denise (actress); Paris, Fr., 1926. 

DARNELL, Linda (actress); Dallas, Tex. 


London, Eng., 


Ont., 


I, 


DAVIS, Gladys Rockmore (painter); 


“DAVIS, John W. (lawyer); 


‘DEMARET, Jim (golfer); 


~DEMPSEY, Jack (William H.) 


—— > 
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DARRIEUX, Danielle (actress); Bordeaux, 


Fr., May 1, 1917. 


DAVIES, Marion (actress); New York City, 


Jan. 1, 1900. 
DAVIS, Bette (actress); 
Apr. 5, 1908. 
DAVIS, Elmer (radio commentator); Au- 
. rora, Ind., Jan. 13, 1890. 


Lowell, Mass., 


New 
York City, May 11, 1901. 


DAVIS, Joan (actress); St. Paul, Minn. 


Clarksburg, W. 

*.Wa., Apr. 13, 1873. 

DAVIS, Stuart (painter); 
’ Pa., Dec. 7, 1894. 

DAY, Dennis (singer); 
May 21, 1917. 


Philadelphia, 


New York City, 


DAY, Doris (singer); Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Apr. 3, 1924. 
DAY, Laraine (Loraine Johnson) (ac- 


_ tress); Roosevelt, Utah, Oct. 13, 1920. 

DEAN, Dizzy (Jay Hanna Dean) (baseball 
player); Lucas, Ark., Jan. 16, 1911. 

DEFAUW, Désiré (orchestra conductor) ; 
Ghent, Belg., Sept. 5, 1885. 

DE GAULLE, Charles (French statesman) ; 
Lille, Fr., Nov. 22, 1890. 

DE HAVEN, Gloria (actress); Los Angeles, 
Calif., July 23. 

DE HAVILAND, Olivia (actress); 
Jap., July 1, 1916. 

DE KOONING, William (painter); Rotter- 
dam, Neth., 1904. 

DE LA MARE, Walter (poet); 
Eng., Apr. 25, 1873. 

DELLO JOIO, Norman (composer) ; 
York City, Jan. 24, 1913. 


Tokyo, 


Charlton, 


New 


Houston, Tex., 
May 10, 1910. 
DEMILLE, Agnes 

York City. 
DEMILLE, Cecil B. (movie director); Ash- 
field, Mass., Aug. 12, 1881. 


(choreographer); New 


(boxer) ; 
Manassa, Colo., June 24, 1894. 

DERAIN, André (painter); Chatou, Fr., 
June 10, 1880. 

DEREK, John (actor); Hollywood, Calif., 
Aug. 12, 1926. 

DE SICA, Vittorio (actor & movie direc- 
tor); Sora, It., July 7, 1901. 

DEUTSCH, Babette (poet & novelist); 
New York City, Sept. 22, 1895. 

DE VALERA, Eamon (Irish statesman); 
New York City, Oct. 14, 1882. 

DEVINE, Andy (actor); Flagstaff, Ariz., 
Oct. 7, 1905. 

DE VOTO, Bernard (novelist & critic); 
Ogden, Utah, Jan. 11, 1897. 

DEWEY, Thomas E. (U. S. statesman); 
Owosso, Mich., Mar. 24, 1902. 
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DE WILDE, Brandon (actor); New York 
City, Apr. 9, 1942. 

DIAMOND, David (composer); “Rochester, 
N. Y., July 9, 1915. 

DIETRICH, Marlene (Maria Magdalena von 
Losch) (actress); Berlin, Ger., Dec. 27, 
1904. 

DILLARD, Harrison (hurdler); Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 8, 1923. 

DI MAGGIO, Dom (baseball player); San 
Francisco, Calif., Feb. 12, 1918. 

DI MAGGIO, Joe (baseball player); Mar- 
tinez, Calif., Nov. 25, 1914. 

DIRKSEN, Everett M. (U. S. Senator); 
Springfield, Ill., Oct. 27, 1912. 

DISNEY, Walt (animated cartoonist); 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 5, 1901. 

DOHNANYI, Ernst von (composer); Press- 
burg, Slovakia, July 27, 1877. 


DOLIN, Anton (Patrick Healey-Kay) 
(dancer & choreographer); Slinfold, 
Sussex, Eng., July 27, 1904. 


DONAT, Robert (actor); Withington, Eng., 
Mar. 18, 1905. 


DONLEVY, Brian (actor); Portadown, Ire., 
Feb. 9, 1903. 


DORATI, Antal (orchestra conductor); 
Budapest, Hung., Apr. 9, 1906. 


DORSEY, Tommy (band leader); Mahanoy 
Plane, Pa., Nov. 19, 1905. 


DOS PASSOS, John (novelist); 
Ill., Jan. 14, 1896. 


DOUGLAS, Kirk (Issur Danielovitch) (ac- 
tor); Amsterdam, N. Y., Dec. 9, 1916. 


DOUGLAS, Melvyn (Melvyn Hesselberg) 
(actor); Macon, Ga., Apr. 5, 1901. 


DOUGLAS, Paul Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Apr: 11, 1907. 


DOUGLAS, Paul H. (U.S. Senator); Salem, 
Mass., Mar. 26, 1892. 


DOUGLAS, William Oo. (U. S. 
Maine, Minn., Oct. 16, 1898. 


DOWLING, Eddie (actor & director); 
Woonsocket, R. I.,'Dec. 9, 1894. 


DOWNEY, Morton (singer); Wallingford, 
Conn., Nov. 14, 1902. 


DRAKE, Alfred 
York City, Oct. 


DRAPER, Paul 
Oct. 25, 1911. 


DRAPER, Ruth (actress); New ioe City, 
Dec. 2, 1884. 

DRESSEN, Chuck (Charles) (baseball 
manager); Decatur, Ill., Sept. 20, 1898. 

DRU, Joanne (Joanne Letitia La Cock) 
(actress) }. Logan, W. Va., Jan. 31. 


DUCLOS, Jacques (French Communist 
leader); Louey, Fr., Oct. 2, 1896. 


Chicago, 


(actor) ; 


jurist) ; 


(singer & actor); 
7, 1914. 


(dancer) : 


New 


Florence, It., 


DUFF, James H. (U. S. Senator); Carnegie, 
Pa., Jan. 2, 1883. 

DUFFY, Edmund (cartoonist); 
City, N. J., Mar. 1, 1899, 

DU MAURIER, Daphne (novelist); Lon- 
don, Eng., May 13, 1907. 

DUNCAN, Todd (singer); Danville, Ky., 
Feb. 12, 1903. 

eae Katherine (dancer); Chicago, 

DUNNE, Irene (actress); Louisville, Ky., 
Dec. 20, 1904. 

> yao Mildred (actress); Baltimore, 

DURANTE, Jimmy (comedian); New York 
City, Feb. 10, 1893. 

DURBIN, Deanna (Edna) (actress); Win- 
nipeg, Can., Dec. 4, 1922. 

DUROCHER, Leo (baseball manager); 
West Springfield, Mass., July 27, 1906. 
DYKES, Jimmie (baseball manager); 

Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 10, 1896. 


Jersey 


EASTMAN, Max (social writer); Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1883. 


ECKSTINE, Billy (singer); Pittsburgh, 
Pa., July 8, 1914. é 
EDDY, Nelson (baritone); Providence, 


R. I., June 29, 1901. 

EDEN, Anthony (British statesman); Eng- 
land, June 12, 1897. 

EDMAN, Irwin (philosopher); New York 
City, Nov. 28, 1896. 


EDMONDS, Walter (novelist); Boonville, 
N. Y., July 15, 1903. 
EGLEVSKY, André (dancer); Moscow, 


Rus., Dec. 21, 1917. 

EINAUDI, Luigi (Italian statesman); 
Carru, Piedmont, It., Mar. 24, 1874. 

EINSTEIN, Albert (physicist); Ulm, Ger., 
Mar. 14, 1879. 

EISENHOWER, Dwight D. (U. S. states- 
man); Denison, Tex., Oct. 14, 1890, 

ELDRIDGE, Florence (Florence McKech- 
nie) (actress); Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 5, 
1901. 

ELIOT, Thomas Stearns (poet); St. Louis, 
Mo., Sept. 26, 1888. 

ELIZABETH II (Queen of England); Lon- 


don, Eng., Apr. 21, 1926. + 


ELLINGTON, Duke (Edward) (band 
leader); Washington, D, C., Apr. 29, 
1899, 


ELLIOTT, Bill (actor); Pattonsburg, Mo. 

ELMAN, Mischa (violinist); Stalmoye, 
Rus., Jan. 20, 1891. 

EMERSON, Faye (actress); Elizabeth, La., 
July 8, 1917. 


ENESCO, Georges (composer); 
Rum., Aug. 19, 1881. 


Dorohoi, 


EPSTEIN, Jacob (sculptor); 
City, Nov. 10, 1880. 

EVANS, Maurice (actor); Dorchester, Eng., 
June 8, 1901. 

EVELYN, Judith (actress); 
Dak., Mar. 20, 1913, 

EWELL, Tom (Yewell Tompkins) (actor); 
Owensboro, Ky., Apr. 29, 1909. 


New York 


Seneca, S. 


FADIMAN, Clifton (literary critic); New 
York City, May 15, 1904. 

FAIRBANKS, Douglas, Jr., (actor); “New 
York City, Dec. 9, 1909. 

FAIRLESS, Benjamin F. 
Pigeon Run, Ohio, May 8, 1890. 

FALKENBURG, Jinx (Eugenia) (actress); 
Barcelona, Sp., Jan. 21, 1919. 

FAROUK I (former King of Egypt); Cairo, 
Egy., Feb. 11, 1920. 

FARRAR, Geraldine (soprano); 
Mass., Feb. 28, 1882. 


Melrose, 


FARRELL, Hileen (soprano); Willimantic,” 


Conn., 1920. 

FARRELL, James T, (novelist); Chicago, 
Mll., Feb. 27, 1904. 

FAST, Howard (novelist); New York City, 
Nov. 11, 1914. 

FAULKNER, William (novelist); New Al- 
bany, Miss., Sept. 25, 1897. 

FAY, Frank (actor); San Francisco, Cailif., 
Nov. 17, 1897. 

FAYE, Alice (Alice Leppert) 
New York City, May 5, 1915. 

FEININGER, Lyonel (painter); New York 
City, July 17, 1871. 


(actress) ; 


FELLER, Bobby (baseball player); Van 
Meter, Iowa, Nov. 3, 1918. 
FERBER, Edna (novelist); Kalamazoo, 


Mich., Aug. 15, 1887. 

FERGUSON, Homer (U. S. Senator); Har- 
rison City, Pa., Feb. 25, 1889, 

FERMI, Enrico (physicist) ; 
Sept. 29, 1901. 

FERRER, Jose (actor); Puerto Rico, 1909. 

FERRER, Mel (actor); Elberon, N. J., Aug. 
25; 1917. 

FERRIER, Kathleen (contralto); Higher 
Walton, Lanes., Eng., Apr. 22, 1912. 

FERRIS, Dan (athletic executive); Pawl- 
ing, N. Y., July 7, 1899. 

FEUCHTWANGER, Lion (novelist) ; 
nich, Ger., July 7, 1884. 

FIEDLER, Arthur (orchestra conductor) ; 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 17; 1894. 

FIELD, Betty (actress); Boston, Mass., 
Feb. 8, 1918. 

FIELD, Marshall, III (publisher); Chicago, 
Tll., Sept. 28, 1893. 

FIELDS, Gracie (actress); Rochdale, Eng., 
Jan. 9, 1898. 


Rome, — It., 


Mu- 
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(industrialist) ; 


ee os ell 


FISCHER, Edwin (pianist); Basel, Switz., 
Oct. 6, 1886. 


FISHER, Dorothy Canfield (novelist); 
Lawrence, Kans., Feb. 17, 1879. 


FISHER, Eddie (singer); Philadelphia, Pa. 

FISHER, Ham (Hammond) (cartoonist); 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

FISHER, Vardis (novelist); Annis, Idaho, 
Mar. 31, 1895. 

FITZGERALD, Barry (William J. Shields) 
o (actor); Dublin, Ire., Mar. 1888. 
FITZGERALD, Ella (singer); 

4 News, Va., Apr. 25, 1918. 
_ FITZGERALD, Geraldine (actress); Dub- 
: lin, Ire., Nov. 24, 1914. 


Newport 


FITZSIMMONS, Sunny Jim (horse 
trainer); Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., July 
23, 1874. 

FLAGSTAD, Kirsten (soprano); Hamar, 


Nor., July 12, 1895. 


FLAM, Herbert (tennis player); Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Oct. 17, 1928. 

FLEMING, Sir Alexander (bacteriologist) ; 
Lochfield, Eng., 1881. 

FLEMING, Rhonda (Marilyn Louis) (ac- 
tress); Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 10, 1923. 

FLYNN, Errol (actor); Hobart, Tasmania, 
June 20, 1909. 

FOCH, Nina (actress); Leyden, Neth., Apr. 
20, 1924. 


FONDA, Henry (actor); 
Nebr., May 16, 1905. 


Grand Island, 


FONTAINE, Joan (actress); Tokyo, Jap., 
Oct. 22, 1917. 

FONTANNE, Lynn (actress); London, 
Eng., 1887. 


FONTEYN, Margot (Margaret Hookham) 
(dancer); Reigate, Surrey, Eng., May 18, 
1919. 

FORD, Glenn (Gwyllyn Ford) 
Quebec, Can., May 1, 19??. 
FORD, Henry, II (industrialist); Detroit, 

Mich., Sept. 4, 1917. 

FORD, John (movie director); Cape Eliza- 
beth, Maine, Feb. 1, 1895. 

FORSTER, Edward M. (novelist); 
land, 1879. 


FORSYTHE, John (actor); Penns Grove, 
N. J., Jan. 29, 1918. 

FOSS, Lukas (composer); 
Aug. 15, 1922. 
FOWLER, Gene 
Colo., 1890. 


FRANCAIX, Jean (composer); Le Mans, 
Fr., May 28, 1912. 


FRANCESCATTI, Zino (violinist); 
seille, Fr., Aug. 9, 1905. 


FRANCIS, Kay (Katherine Gibbs) (ac- 
tress); Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan. 13, 
1905. 


(actor) ; 


Eng- 


Berlin, Ger., 


(biographer); Denver, 


Mar- 


Le 
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FRANCO, Francisco (Spanish statesman); 
El Ferrol, Sp., Dec. 4, 1892. . : 

FRANKEN, Rose (dramatist & novelist); 
Gainesville, Tex., 1898. ; 

FRANKFURTER, Felix (U. 5S. 
Vienna, Aus., Nov. 15, 1882. 

FRASER, James Earle (sculptor); Winona, 
Minn., Nov. 4, 1876. 

FRASER, Laura Gardin (sculptor); Chi- 
cago, Ill., Sept. 14, 1889. 
FRAWLEY, William (actor); 

Iowa, Feb. 26, 1893. 
FREDERICK IX (King of Denmark); nr: 
Copenhagen, Den., Mar. 11, 1899. 
FRICK, Ford C. (baseball executive); Wa- 
waka, Ind., Dec. 19, 1894. 
FRIML, Rudolf (composer) ; 
Czech., Dec. 7, 1884. 
FRISCH, Frank F. (baseball player); New 
York City, Sept. 9, 1898. 
FROMAN, Jane (singer); St. Louis, Mo., 
Noy. 10, 1911. 
FROST, Robert (poet); 
Calif., Mar. 26, 1875. 
FRY, Christopher (dramatist) ; 
Eng., Dec. 18, 1907. 
FUCHS, Jim (shotputter); 
Dec. 6, 1927. 
FULBRIGHT, J. William (U. S. Senator); 
Sumner, Mo., Apr. 9, 1905. 
FURTWANGLER, Wilhelm (orchestra con- 
ductor); Berlin, Ger., Jan. 25, 1886. 


jurist) ; 


Burlington, 


Prague, 


San Francisco, 
Bristol, 


Chicago, Ill., 


GABIN, Jean (actor); Paris, Fr., May 17, 
1904. 


GABLE, Clark (actor); Cadiz, Ohio, Feb. 1, 
1901. 

GABOR, Eva (actress); Budapest, Hung. 

GABOR, Zsa Zsa (Sari) (actress); Buda- 
pest, Hung. 


GALLICO, Paul (author); New York City, 
July 26, 1897. 


GALLI-CURCI, Amelita (soprano); Milan, 
It., Nov. 18, 1889. 

GALLUP, George H. (public opinion statis- 
tician); Jefferson, Iowa, Nov. 18, 1901. 

GANNETT, Frank E. (publisher); Bristol, 
N. Y., Sept. 15, 1876. 

GANNETT, Lewis (literary critic); Roch- 
Ester; Ne Yas OCH ossEoOl, 

GARBO, Greta (Greta Gustafsson) (ac- 
tress); Stockholm, Swed., Sept. 18, 1905. 

GARDEN, Mary (soprano); Aberdeen, Scot., 
Feb. 20, 1877. 

GARDINER, Reginald (actor); Wimbledon, 
Eng., Feb. 27, 1903. 

GARDNER, Ava (actress); Smithfield, N. C. 

GARDNER, Ed (Edward Poggenberg) (ac- 
tor); Astoria, N. Y., June 29, 1905. 

GARDNER, Erle. Stanley (novelist); Mal- 
den, Mass., July.17, 1889. 


GARGAN, William (actor); 
N. Y., July 17, 1905. 

GARLAND, Judy (Frances Gumm) (ac- 
re Grand Rapids, Minn., June 10, 

GARROWAY, Dave (comedian); Schnec- 
tady, N. Y., July 13, 1913. 

GARSON, Greer (actress); County Down, 
Ire. 
_GASPERI, Alcide de (Italian statesman); 
Pieve Tesino, Aus.-Hung., Apr. 3, 1881. 
GASSMAN, Vittorio (actor); Genoa, Italy, 
Sept. 1, 1922. 

GAVILAN, Kid (Gerardo Gonzélez) 
(boxer); Camagiiey, Cuba, Jan. 6, 1926. 

GAXTON, William (Arturo Caxiola) (ac- 
tor); San Francisco, Calif., Dee. 2, 1893. 

GAYNOR, Mitzi (actress); Chicago, MIl., 
Sept. 4. 

GEDDES, Barbara Bel (actress); New York 
City, Oct. 31, 1922. 

GEDDES, Norman Bel (stage designer) ; 
Adrian, Mich., Apr. 27, 1893. 

GENN, Leo (actor); London, Eng., 1905. 

GEORGE, Gladys (Gladys Clare) (ac- 
tress); Patton, Maine, Sept. 13, 1904. 

GEORGE, Grace (actress); New York City, 
Dec. 25, 1880. 

GERSHWIN, Ira (lyricist); New York City, 
Dec. 6, 1896. 

GIELGUD, Sir John (actor); London, Eng., 
Apr. 14, 1904. 

GIESEKING, Walter (pianist); Lyon, Fr., 
Nov. 5, 1895. 

GIGLI, Beniamino (tenor); Rencanati, It., 
Mar. 20, 1890. 

GILES, Warren (baseball executive); Tis- 
kilwa, Ill., May 28, 1896. 

GIMBEL, Bernard F. (merchant); 
cennes, Ind., Apr..10, 1885. 

GISH, Dorothy (actress); Massillon, Ohio, 
Mar. 11, 1898. 

GISH, Lillian (actress); Springfield, Ohio, 
Oct. 14, 1896. 

GLEASON, Jackie (actor); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Feb. 26, 1916. 

GLEASON, James (actor); New York City, 
May 23, 1886. 


Brooklyn, 


Vin- 


GODDARD, Paulette (actress); Great 
Neck, N. Y., June 3, 1911. 
GODFREY, Arthur (entertainer); New 


York City, Aug. 31, 1903. 

GOLDBERG, Rube (Reuben) (cartoonist) ; 
San Francisco, Calif., July 4, 1833. 

GOLDEN, John (play producer); New York 
City, June 27, 1874. 

GOLDING, Louis (novelist); Manchester, 
Eng., Nov. 19, 1895. 

GOLDMAN, Edwin Franko (composer & 
conductor); Louisville, Ky., Jan. 1, 1878. 


GOLDWYN, Samuel (Samuel Goldfish) 
(movie producer); Warsaw, Pol., 1882. 


GOLSCHMANN, Vladimir (orchestra con- _ 


ductor); Paris, Fr., Dec. 16, 1893. 
GONZALES, Pancho (Richard) 
player); Los Angeles, Calif., May 9, 1928. 
GOODMAN, Benny (clarinetist); Chicago, 
Tll., May 30, 1909, 
GOOSSENS, Eugene (orchestra conduc- 
tor); London, Eng., May 26, 1893. 
GORDON, Max (play producer); New York 
City, 1892. 


GORDON, Ruth (actress); 
Mass., Oct. 30, 1896. 


GOSDEN, Freeman F. See Amos. 


Wollaston, 


GOULD, Chester (cartoonist); Pawnee, 
Okla., 1900. 
GOULD, Morton (composer); Richmond 


Hill, N. Y¥., Dec. 10, 1913. 

GRABLE, Betty (actress); St. Louis, Mo., 
Dec. 18, 1916. 

GRACE, Eugene G. (industrialist) ; Goshen, 
N. J., Aug. 27, 1876. 

GRAHAM, Martha (choreographer); Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

GRAHAME, Gloria (Gloria Grahame Holl- 
ward) (actress); Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 
28, 1925. 

GRAINGER, Percy (pianist); 
Austr., July 8, 1882. 

GRANGE, Red (Harold) (football player); 
Forksville, Pa., June 13, 1904, 

GRANGER, Farley (actor); 
Calif., July 1, 1925. 

GRANGER, Stewart (James Stewart) (ac- 
tor); May 6, 1913. 

GRANT, Cary (Archibald A. Leach) (ac- 
tor); Bristol, Eng., Jan. 18, 1904. 

GRAVES, Robert (poet & novelist); Lon- 
don, Eng., July 26, 1895. 

GRAY, Harold (cartoonist); Kankakee, Ill., 
Jan. 20, 1894. 

GRAYSON, Kathryn (Zelma Hedrick) (ac- 
tress); Winston-Salem, N. C. 

GRECO, José (dancer); Montorio nei Fren- 
tani, It., Dec. 23, 1918. 

GREEN, Julian (novelist); Paris, Fr., Sept. 
6, 1900. 

GREEN, Paul (dramatist); 
N. C., Mar, 17, 1894. 

GREEN, Theodore F. (U. S. Senator); 
Providence, R. I., Oct. 2, 1867. 


Melbourne, 


San Jose, 


Lillington, 


GREENBERG, Hank (baseball player); 
New York City, Jan. 1, 1911. 

GREENE, Graham (novelist); Berkham- 
stead, Eng., Oct. 2, 1904. 

GREENE, Richard (actor); Plymouth, 
Eng., Aug. 256, 1918. 

GREENSTREET, Sydney (actor); Sand- 


wich, Eng., Dec, 27, 1879. 


(tennis — 


GREGORY, Horace (poet); 
Wis., Apr, 10, 1898. 

GRIFFITH, Clark C. (baseball executive) ; 
Clear Creek, Mo., Nov. 20, 1869. 

GROFE, Ferde (composer); New York City, 
Mar. 27, 1892. 

GROMYKO, Andrei A. (Soviet statesman) ; 
Starye Gromyki, Rus., July 5, 1909. 

GROPIUS, Walter (architect); Berlin, Ger., 
May 18, 1883. 

GROPPER, William (painter); New York 
City, Dec. 3, 1897. 


Milwaukee, 


GROSZ, George (painter); Berlin, Ger., 
July 26, 1893. 
GROVE, Lefty (Robert M.) (baseball 


player); Lonaconing, Md., Mar. 6, 1900. 

GUEST, Edgar (poet); Birmingham, Eng., 
Aug. 20, 1881. 

GUINNESS, Alec (actor); 
London, Eng., Apr. 2, 1914. 

GUITRY, Sacha (Alexandre) (movie direc- 
tor); St. Petersburg, Rus., Feb. 21, 1885. 

GUNTHER, John (journalist & author); 
Chicago, Tll., Aug. 30, 1901. 

GUSTAVUS VI (King of Sweden); Stock- 
holm, Swed., Nov. 11, 1882. 

GUTHRIE, Alfred B., Jr. (novelist); Bed- 
ford, Ind., Jan. 13, 1901. 


GWENN, Edmund (actor); 
Sept. 26, 1877. 


Marylebone, 


London, Eng., 


HAAKON VII (King of Norway); 
mark, Aug. 3, 1872. 

HACKETT, Francis (critic & novelist); 
Kilkenny, Ire., Jan. 21, 1883. 

HAGEN, Uta (actress); Gottingen, Ger., 
June 12, 1919. 

HAGEN, Walter (golfer); Rochester, N. Y., 
Dec. 21, 1892. 

HAILE SELASSIE I (Emperor of Ethiopia); 
Ethiopia, July 17, 1891. 

HALAS, George (football coach) ; 
Tll., Feb. 2, 1895. 

HALEY, Jack (actor); Boston, Mass., Aug. 
10, 1902. 

HAMMARSKJOLD, Dag (Sec. Gen. of 
U. N.); Jonkoping, Swed., July 29, 1905. 

HAMMERSTEIN, Oscar, II (librettist); 
New York City, July 12, 1895. 

HAMMETT, Dashiell (novelist); St. Marys 
Co., Md., May 27, 1894. 

HAMPDEN, Walter (Walter Hampden 
Dougherty) (actor); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 30, 1879. 

HANDY, William C. (blues composer); 
Florence, Ala., Nov. 16, 1873. 


HANSON, Howard (composer); 
Nébr., Oct. 28, 1896. 


HARDWICKE, Sir Cedric (actor); 
Eng., Feb. 19, 1893. 


Den- 


Chicago, 


Wahoo, 


Lye, 
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HARRIDGE, Will (baseball executive) ; 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 16, 1886. 

HARRIMAN, W. Averell (U. S. statesman) ; 
Nov. 15, 1891. 

HARRIS, Bucky (Stanley R.) (baseball 
manager); Port Jervis, N. Y., Nov. 8, 
1896. 

HARRIS, Julie (actress); 
Mich., Dec. 2, 1925. 

HARRIS, Phil (band leader); Linton, Ind., 
June 24, 1906. 


Grosse Pointe, 


HARRIS, Roy (composer); Lincoln Co., 
Okla., Feb. 12, 1898. 
HARRISON, Rex (actor); Huyton, Eng., 


Mar. 5, 1908. 


HART, Moss (dramatist); New York City, 
Oct. 24, 1904. 


HAVOC, June (June Hovick) (actress); 
Seattle, Wash. 


HAYES, Alfred (novelist}; London, 1911. 

HAYES, Helen (Helen Brown) (actress); 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 10, 1900. 

HAYES, Roland (tenor); Curryville, Ga., 
June 3, 1887. 

HAYMES, Dick (singer); Tarrytown, N. Y. 

HAYWARD, Louis (actor); Johannesburg, 
So. Af., Mar. 19, 1909. 

HAYWARD, Susan (Edythe Marrener) (ac- 
tress); Brooklyn, N. Y., June 30, 1919. 
HAYWORTH, Rita (Margarita Cansino) 

(actress); New York City, Oct. 17, 1918. 


HEARST, David W. (publisher); New York 
City, Dec. 2, 1915. 


HEARST, Randolph A. (publisher); New 
York City, Dec. 2, 1915. 
HEARST, William Randolph, Jr. (pub- 


lisher); New York City, Jan. 27, 1908. 
HEATTER, Gabriel (radio commentator) ; 
New York City, 1890. 
HECHT, Ben (novelist & dramatist) ; 
York City, Feb. 28, 1894. 
HEFFELFINGER, Pudge (W. W.) (football 
player); Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 20, 
1867. 


HEFLIN, Van (actor); Walters, Okla., Dec. 
13, 1910. 


HEIFETZ, Jascha (violinist); Vilna, Rus., 
Feb. 2, 1901. 

HELLMAN, Lillian (dramatist); New Or- 
leans, La., June 20, 1905. 

HEMINGWAY, Ernest (novelist); 
Park, Ill., July 21, 1898. 

HENDERSON, Skitch (pianist); Birming! 
ham, Eng., Jan. 27, 1918. 


HENIE, Sonja (skater); Oslo, Nor., Apr. 8 
1913. 


HENREID, Paul (actor); Trieste, It., Jan. 
10, 1908. 


HEPBURN, Katharine (actress); HAEthOres 
Conn., 1909. 


New 


Oak — 


HERMAN, Woody (band leader); Milwau- 

kee, Wis., May 16, 1913. 

HERSEY, John R. (novelist); Tientsin, 
China, June 17, 1914. 

HERSHEY, Lewis B. (U. S. major general); 
Steuben Co., Ind., Sept. 12, 1893. 

HERSHOLT, Jean (actor); Copenhagen, 
Den., July 12, 1886. : ue 

HESS, Dame Myra (pianist); London, Eng., 
Feb. 25, 1890. 

HESTON, Charlton (actor); Evanston, Ill., 
Oct. 4, 1924. 

HILDEGARDE (Hil Loretta Sell) 
(entertainér) ; , Wis., Feb. 1, 1906. 

HILL, Lister (U. S. Senator); Montgomery, 
Ala., Dec. 29, 1894. 

HILLER, Wendy (actress); Branhall, Eng., 
Aug. 15, 1912. 
HILLIARD, Harriet (Peggy Lou Snyder) 
(actress & singer); Des Moines, Iowa. 
HILLYER, Robert S. (poet); East Orange, 
N. J., June 3, 1895. 

HILTON, James (novelist); 
Sept. 9, 1900. 

HINDEMITH, Paul (composer); 
Ger., Nov. 16, 1895. 

HIROHITO (Emperor of Japan); Japan, 
Apr. 29, 1901. 

HITCHCOCK, Alfred J. (movie director); 
England, Aug. 13, 1899. 

HO CHI MINH (Indo-Chinese rebel leader) ; 
Annam, Indo-China, c.i891. 

HOBSON, Laura Z, (Laura EK. Zametkin) 
(novelist); New York City. 

HOBSON, Valerie (actress); Larne, N. Ire., 
1918. 

HODIAK, John (actor); 
Apr. 16. 

HOFFMAN, Paul G. (industrialist & ad- 
ministrator); Chicago, Ill., Apr. 26, 1891. 

HOFMANN, Josef (pianist); Cracow, Pol., 
Jan. 20, 1876. 

HOGAN, Ben (golfer); Dublin, Tex., Aug. 
18, 1912. 

HOLDEN, William (actor); O’Fallon, IL., 
Apr. 17, 1918. 

HOLLIDAY, Judy (actress); 
City, June 21, 1923. 

HOLM, Celeste (actress & singer); New 
York City, Apr. 29, 1919. 

HOLT, Tim (actor); Beverly Hills, Calif., 
Feb. 5, 1918. 

HOMOLKA, Oscar (actor); Vienna, Aus., 
1901. 

HONEGGER, Arthur (composer); Le Havre, 
Fr., Mar. 10, 1892, 

HOOK, Sidney (philosopher); New York 
City, Dec. 20, 1902. 

HOOTON, Ernest A. (anthropologist); 
Clemansville, Wis., Nov. 20, 1887. 


Leigh, Eng., 


Hanau, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 


New York 
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HOOVER, Herbert C. (U. S. statesman); 
West Branch, Iowa, Aug. 10, 1874, 

HOPE, Bob (comedian); London, 
May .29, 1903. 


HOPKINS, Miriam (actress); Bainbridge, 
Ga., Oct. 18, 1902. 


HOPPE; Willie (billiards player); Cornwall, 
Nv Yo;"Oct: 23; 188°7 

HOPPER, Edward (painter); Nyack, N. Y., 
July 22; 1882. 


HORNE, Lena (singer); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
1918. 


HORNSBY, Rogers (baseball manager); 
Winters, Tex., Apr. 27, 1896. 
HOROWITZ, Vladimir (pianist); 

Rus., Oct 1, 1904. 
HOUSMAN, Laurence (dramatist & novel- 
ist); Bromsgrove, Eng., July 18, 1865. 
HOWARD, Roy W. (publisher); Gano, 
Ohio, Jan. 1, 1883. 

HUBBELL, Carl (baseball player); Car- 
thage, Mo., June 22, 1903. 

HUGHES, Langston (poet); 
Feb. 1, 1902. 

HULL, Henry (actor); Louisville, Ky., Oct. 
3, 1890. ; 

HULL, Josephine (actress); Newtonville, 
Mass., Jan. 3, 1886. 


HUMPHREY, Hubert H., Jr. (U. S. Sena- 
tor); Wallace, S. Dak., May 27, 1911. 


HUNT, Marsha (actress); Chicago, 
Oct. 17; 1927. 


HUNTER, Kim (Janet Cole) 
Detroit, Mich., Nov. 12, 1922. 


HUSSEY, Ruth (actress); Providence, R. I. 
HUSTON, John (movie director); Nevada, 
Mo., Aug. 5, 1906. 


HUTCHINS, Robert M. (educator); Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1899. 


Eng,, 


Kiev, 


Joplin, Mo., 


TiL., 


(actress) ; 


HUTTON, Betty (Betty Thornberg) 
(singer); Battle Creek, Mich., Feb. 26, 
1921. 


HUXLEY, Aldous (novelist); Godalming, 


Eng., July 26, 1894. 

HUXLEY, Julian S. (biologist); England, 
June 22, 1887. 

IBERT, Jacques (composer); Paris, Fr., 
Aug. 15, 1890. 

IBN SA‘UD (King of Saudi Arabia); Ri- 
yadh, Arab., c.1880. 


INGE, William (dramatist); Independence, 
Kans., May 3, 1913. 

IRELAND, John (actor); Vancouver, B. C., 
Can., Jan. 30, 1915. 

ISHERWOCOD, Christopher (novelist); Dis- 
ley, Cheshire, Eng., Aug. 26, 1904. 


ISTOMEN, Eugene (pianist); New York 
City, Nov, 26, 1925. 
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ITURBI, José (pianist); Valencia, Sp., Nov. 

28, 1895. 

IVES, Burl (folksinger); Hunt, Ill., June 
14, 1909. 

IVES, Charles (composer); Danbury, Conn., 
Oct. 20, 1874. 

IVES, Irving M. (U. S. Senator); Bain- 
bridge, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1896. 


JACKSON, Charles 
N. J., Apr. 6, 1903. 

JACKSON, Henry M. (U. S. Senator); 
Everett, Wash., May 31, 1912. 

JACKSON, Robert H. (U.S. jurist); Spring 
Creek, Pa.; Feb. 13, 1892. 

JAFFE, Sam (actor); New York City, Mar. 
8, 1898. 

JAGEL, Frederick (tenor); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 10, 1897. 

JAGGER, Dean (actor); Lima, Ohio, Nov. 
7, 1903. 

JAMES, Harry (trumpeter); Albany, Ga., 
Mar. 15, 1916. 

JAMESON, Margaret Storm 
Whitby, Eng., 1897. 

JANIS, Elsie (Elsie Bierbower) (actress); 
Columbus, Ohio, Mar. 16, 1889. 

JANSSEN, Herbert (baritone); 
Ger. 

JEBB, Sir Gladwyn (British statesman); 
England, Apr. 25, 1900. 

JEFFERS, Robinson (poet); 
Pa., Jan. 10, 1887. 

JEPSON, Helen (soprano); Titusville, Pa., 
Nov. 25, 1907. 


JERITZA, Maria (soprano); Briinn, Aus., 
Oct. 6, 1887. 


JESSEL, George (comedian); 
City, Apr. 3, 1898. 


JESSUP, Philip C. (U. S. statesman); New 
York City, Jan. 5, 1897. 


JOHN, Augustus (painter); Tenby, Wales, 
Jan. 4, 1879. 


JOHNS, Glynis (actress); Durban, So. Af., 
Oct. 5, 1923. 

JOHNSON, Celia (actress); 
Eng., Dec. 18, 1908. 

JOHNSON, Chick (Harold) 
Chicago, Ill., Mar. 5, 1895. 


JOHNSON, Hall (choral director); Athens, 
Ga., Mar. 12, 1888. 


JOHNSON, Josephine Winslow (novelist); 
Kirkwood, Mo., June 20, 1910. 

JOHNSON, Van (actor); 
Aug. 20, 1916. 

JOLIOT-CURIE, Frédéric 
Paris, Fr., Mar. 19, 1900. 


JOLIOT-CURIE, Iréne (physicist); France, 
Sept. 12, 1897, 


(novelist); Summit, 


(novelist) ; 


Cologne, 


Pittsburgh, 


New York 


Richmond, 


(comedian) ; 


Newport, R. I., 


(physicist) ; 


JONES, Bobby (golfer); Atlanta, Ga., Mar. 
17, 1902. ; 


JONES, James (novelist); Robinson, IIl., 
Nov. 6, 1921. 


JONES, Jennifer (Phyllis Isley) (actress); 
Tulsa, Okla., Mar. 2, 1919. 


JONES, Robert Edmond (stage designer); 
Milton, N. H., Dec. 12, 1887. 


JORDAN, James. See McGee. 

JORDAN, Marian. See McGee. 

JORY, Victor (actor); Dawson, Can., Nov. 
23, 1902. 

JOSEPHSON, Matthew (critic & biogra- 
pher); Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1899. . 

JOSLYN, Allyn (actor); Milford, Pa., July 
21, 1905. ; 

JOURDAN, Louis (actor); 
June 18, 1921. 

JULIANA (Queen of Netherlands); 
Hague, Neth., Apr. 30, 1909. 

JUNG, Carl G. (psychiatrist); Basel, Switz., 
July, 26, 1875. 


Marseille, Fr., 


The 


KABALEVSKY, Dmitri (composer); Petro- 
grad, Rus., Dec. 30, 1904. 


KAISER, Henry J. (industrialist); Sprout 
Brook, N. Y., May 9, 1882. 


KALTENBORN, Hans V. (radio commen- 
tator); Milwaukee, Wis., July, 9, 1878. 


KANIN, Garson (dramatist & director); 
Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 24, 1912. 


KANTOR, MacKinlay (novelist); Webster 
City, Iowa, Feb. 4, 1904. 


KANTOR, Morris (painter); Russia, Apr. 
15, 1896. 


KAPELL, William (pianist); 
City, Sept. 20, 1922, 

KARLOFF, Boris (Charles E. Pratt) (ac- 
tor); Dulwich, Eng., Noy. 28, 1887. 

KAUFFMANN, Samuel H. (publisher); 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 24, 1898. 

KAUFMAN, George S. (dramatist); Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Nov. 16, 1889. 

KAYE, Danny (David Daniel Kominski) 
(comedian); Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 18, 
1913. 

KAYE, Nora (Nora Koreff) 
New York City, 1920. 


KAYE, Sammy (band leader); Cleveland, 
Ohio, Mar. 18, 1910. 


KAZAN, Elia (movie & stage director); 
Istanbul, Turk., Sept. 7, 1909. 


KAZIN, Alfred (literary critic); Brooklyn, 
N. Y., June 5, 1915. 


KEATING, Kenneth B. (U. S. Representa- 
tive); Lima, N. Y., May 18, 1900. 

KEATON, Buster (comedian); 
Kans., Oct. 4, 1896. 


New York 


(ballerina) ; 


Piqua, 


REET Howard (singer & actor); Gillespie, 


me . 2 id 

KEFAUFER, Estes (U. S. legislator); nr. 
Madisonville, Tenn., July 26, 1903. 

KELLAND, Clarence Budington (novelist); 
Portland, Mich., July 11, 1881. 

KELLY, Emmett (clown); Sedan, Kans., 
1898. 

KELLY, Gene (actor); 
Aug. 23, 1912. 

KELLY, Paul (actor); 
Aug. 8, 1899. 

KELLY, Walt (cartoonist) ;. Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1914. 

KENNEDY, Arthur (actor); 
Mass., Feb. 17, 1914. 

KENNEDY, Margaret (novelist); London, 
Eng., 1896. 

KENT, Rockwell (painter); 
Heights, N. Y., June 21, 1882. 

KERR, Deborah (actress); Helensburgh, 
Scot., Sept. 30, 1921. 

KERR, Robert S. (U. S. Senator); 
Okla., Sept. t1, 1896. 


KETTERING, Charles F. (engineer); nr. 
Loudonville, Ohio, Aug. 29, 1876. 


KEYES, Evelyn (actress); Port Arthur, Tex. 

KEYES, Frances Parkinson (novelist); 
Univ. of Va., July 21, 1885. 

KHACHATURIAN, Aram (composer); Tif- 
lis, Rus., June 6, 1903. 

KIEPURA, Jan (tenor); 
May 16, 1902. 

KIERAN, John (author); New York City, 
Aug. 2, 1892. 

KILGALLEN, Dorothy (columnist) ; 
cago, Ill., July 3, 1913, 

KILGORE, Harley M. (U. S. Senator); 
Brown, W. Va., Jan. 11, 1893. 

KILPATRICK, John Reed (sports execu- 
tive); New York City, June 15, 1889. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Worcester, 


Tarrytown 


Ada, 


Sosnowiec, Pol., 


Chi- 


KINER, Ralph (baseball player); Santa 
Rita, N. Mex., Oct. 27, 1922. 
KING, Dennis (actor); Coventry, Eng., 


Nov. 2, 1897. — 

KING, Henry (movie director); Christian- 
burg, Va., Jan. 24, 1896. 

KING, Wayne (band leader); Savannah, 
Ill., Feb. 18, 1901. 

KINGSLEY, Sidney (Sidney Kirschner) 
_ (dramatist); New York City, Oct. 18, 
1906. 

KINSEY, Alfred C. (zoologist & sexologist) ; 
Hoboken, N, J., June 23, 1894. 

KIPHUTH, Robert J. H. (swimming coach) ; 
Tonewanda, N. Y¥., Nov. 17, 1890. 

KIPNIS, Alexander (basso); Ukraine, Feb. 
1, 1896. 

KIRK, Lisa (singer); Charleroi, Pa. 


KIRKPATRICK, Ralph (harpsichordist) ;' 
Leominster, Mass., June 10, 1911. ; 
KIRSTEN, Dorothy (soprano); Montclair, 

N. J., July 6, 1919. 
KLEMPERER, Otto (orchestra conductor); 
Breslau, Ger., 1885. 2 


KNIGHT, John S. (publisher); Bluefietd, 


W. Va., Oct. 26, 1894. 

KNOX, Alexander (actor); Strathroy, Can., 
Jan. 16, 1907. 

KODALY, Zoltén (composer); Kecskemét, 
Hung., Dec. 16, 1882. ) 

KOESTLER, Arthur (novelist); Budapest, 
Hung., Sept. 5, 1905. 

KOKOSCHKA, Oskar (painter); Péchlarn, 
Aus., Mar. 1, 1886. 

KORDA, Sir Alexander (movie producer); 
Turkeve, Hung., Sept. 16, 1893. 

KORJUS, Miliza (soprano); Warsaw, Pol., 
Aug. 18, 1909. 

KOSTELANETZ, Andre (orchestra conduc- 
tor); Petrograd, Rus., Dec. 22, 1901. 

KRAMER, John A. (tennis player); Las 
Vegas, Nev., Aug. 1, 1921. 

KRAMER, Stanley E. (movie producer); 
New York City, Sept. 29, 1913. 

KREISLER, Fritz (violinist); Vienna, Aus., 
Feb. 2, 1875. 

KRENEK, Ernst (composer); Vienna, Aus., 
Aug. 23, 1900. 

KROCK, Arthur 
1886. 
KROLL, Leon (painter); New York City, 
Dec. 6, 1884. 
KRUGER, Otto 
Sept. 6, 1885. 
KRUPA, Gene (drummer & band leader); 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 15, 1909. 

KUBELIK, Rafael (orchestra conductor); 
Bychory, Czech., June 29, 1914. 

KULLMAN, Charles (tenor); New Haven, 
Conn., Jan. 13, 1903. 

KURENKO, Maria (soprano); 
Rus., 1899. 

KURTZ, Efrem (orchestra conductor); 
Petrograd, Rus., Nov. 7, 1900. 

KYSER, Kay (band leader); 
Mount, N. C., June 18, 1905. 


(journalist); Nov. 16, 


(actor); Toledo, Ohio, 


Moscow, 


Rocky 


LADD, Alan (actor); Hot Springs, Ark., 


Sept. 3, 1913. 
LA FARGE, Christopher (poet & novelist) ; 
New York City, Dec. 10, 1897. 

LA FARGE, Oliver (author & anthropolo- 
gist); New York City, Dec. 19, 1901. 
LAHRB, Bert (Irving Lahrheim) . (come- 

dian); New York City, Aug. 13, 1895. 
LAINE, Frankie (singer); Chicago, M1. 
Mar. 30, 1913. 
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LEIGH, Janet (Jeanette Morrison) (ac- 


LAKE, Veronica (Constance Keane) (ac- 
tress); Lake Placid, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1919. 

LAMARR, Hedy (actress); Vienna, Aus. 

LAMAS, Fernando (actor); Buenos Aires, 
Arg., Jan. 9. 

LAMBEAUD, Curly (E. L.) (football coach) ; 
Green Bay, Wis., Apr. 9, 1898. 

-LAMOUR, Dorothy (actress); New Orleans, 
La., Dec. 10, 1914. 

LANCASTER, Burt (actor); 
City, Nov. 2, 1913. 

LANCHESTER, Elsa (Elsa Sullivan) (ac- 

_ tress); London, Eng., Oct. 28, 1902. 

LANDOWSKA, Wanda (harpsichordist); 
Warsaw, Pol., July 5, 1877. 

LANG, Fritz (movie director); 
Aus., Dec. 5, 1890. 

LANG, Harold (dancer & actor); San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

LANGFORD, Frances (singer); Lakeland, 
Fla., Apr. 4, 1918. 

LANGFORD, Sam (boxer); Weymouth, No. 
Tre., Feb. 12, 1880. 

LANGMUIR, Irving (chemist); Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Jan. 31, 1881. 

LANIEL, Joseph (French statesman); Nor- 
mandy, Fr., 1890. 

LANZA, Mario (Alfredo Arnold Cocozza) 
(tenor); Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 31, 1921. 

LARSEN, Arthur (tennis player); San 
Leandro, Calif., Apr. 17, 1925. 

LAUGHTON, Charles (actor); Scarborough, 
Eng., July 1, 1899. 

LAWFORD, Peter (actor); London, Eng., 
Sept. 7, 1923. 

LAWRENCE, Marjorie (soprano); 
Marsh, Austr., Feb. 17, 1909. 
LAWSON, John Howard (dramatist); New 

York City, Sept. 25,1895. 

LEAF, Munro (children’s writer); Hamil- 
ton, Md., Dec. 4, 1905. 

LEAHY, Frank (football coach); O’Neill, 
Nebr., Aug. 21, 1908. 

LE COURBUSIER (Charles-Edouard Jean- 
neret) (architect); La Chaux De Fonds, 
Switz., Oct. 6, 1887. 

LEE, Gypsy Rose (Rose Hovic) (enter- 
tainer); Seattle, Wash., Feb. 9, 1914. 
LEE, Peggy (singer); Jamestown, N. Dak., 

1921. 


New York 


Vienna, 


Deans 


LE GALLIENNE, Eva (actress & director); 
London, Eng., Jan. 11, 1899. 

LEGER, Fernand (painter); near Liseaux, 
Fr., Feb. 1881. 

LEHMAN, Herbert H. (U. S. Senator); New 
York City, Mar. 28, 1878. 
LEHMANN, Lotte (soprano); 

Ger., July 2, 1885. 
LEHMANN, Rosamond (novelist); London, 
Eng., 19038. 


Perleberg, 


ne ae 


tress); Merced, Calif., July 6, 1927. 


LEIGH, Vivien (Vivian Hartley) (actress); 


Darjeeling, India, Nov. 5, 1913. 


LEINSDORF, Erich (orchestra conductor); — 


Vienna, Aus., Feb. 4, 1912. 


LERNER, Max (social writer); Minsk, Rus., 
Dec. 20, 1902. 

LEROY, Mervyn (movie producer & direc- 
tor); San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 15, 1900. 

LESLIE, Joan (Joan Brodell) (actress); 
Detroit, Mich., Jan. 26, 1925. 

LEVANT, Oscar (pianist); Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Dec. 27, 1906. 


LEVENE, Sam (actor); New York City, 


1907. 
LEVENSON, Sam (comedian); Russia, 
Dec. 28, 1911. 


LEVI, Carlo (novelist); Turin, It., 1902. 

LEWIS, Jerry (comedian); Newark, N. J., 
Mar. 16, 1926. 

LEWIS, Joe E. (comedian); New York City, 

LEWIS, John L. (labor leader); Lucas, 
Iowa, Feb. 12, 1880. 

LEWIS, Monica (singer & actress); Chicago, 
Til., May 5. 

LEWISOHN, Ludwig (novelist & critic); 
Berlin, Ger., May 30, 1883. 

LIE, Trygve (former U. N. Secretary Gen- 
eral); Oslo, Nor., July 16, 1896. 

LILLIE, Beatrice (actress); Toronto, Can., 
May 29, 1898. 

LILLIENTHAL, David E. (U.S. statesman); 
Morton, Ill., July 8, 1899. 


LIN Yutang (philosopher); 


Changchow, 
China, Oct. 10, 1895. 


LINDSAY, Howard (dramatist); Water- 
ford, N. Y., Mar. 29, 1889. 
LIPCHITZ, Jacques (sculptor); 


Druskie- 
niki, Lith., Aug. 22, 1891. ; 


LIPPMANN, Walter (social writer); New 
York City, Sept. 23, 1889. 


LIST, Emanuel (basso); Vienna, Aus., Mar. 
22, 1891. 


LIST, Eugene (pianist); Calif., 1921. 


LITTLE, Lou (football coach); Leominster, 
Mass., Dec. 6, 1893. 

LIVESY, Roger (actor); Barry, Wales, June 
25, 1906. 


LLEWELLYN, Richard (novelist); St. Da- 
vid’s, Wales. 


LLOYD, Harold (comedian); Burchard, 
Nebr., Apr. 20, 1894. 
LOCKE, Bobby (Arthur D.) (golfer); 


Germiston, Transvaal, So. Af., Nov. 20, 
1917. 


LOCKHART, Gene (actor); London, Can., 
July 25, 1892. 


LOCKWOOD, Margaret (actress) ; Karachi, 
India, 1916. 


= : ) 

_ LOESSER, Frank (song writer); New York 
City, June 29, 1910. 

LOGAN, Joshua (director & dramatist); 
Texarkana, Tex., Oct. 5, 1908. 

LOMBARDO, Guy (band leader); London, 
Can., June 19, 1902. 

LOOS, Anita (novelist); Sisson, Calif., Apr. 
26, 1893. 

LOPEZ, Al (baseball manager); 
Fla., Aug. 20, 1908. 

LOPEZ, Vincent (band leader); Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Dec. 10; 1898. 

LORRE, Peter (actor); Rosenberg, Hung., 
June 26, 1904. 

LOUIS, Joe (Joe Louis Barrow) (boxer); 
Lexington, Ala., May 18, 1914. 

LOVEJOY, Frank (actor); New York City, 
. Mar. 28. 

LOW, David (cartoonist); Dunedin, N. Z., 
Apr. 7, 1891. 
LOWELL, Robert (Traill Spence, Jr.) 
(poet); Boston, Mass., Mar. i, 1917. 
LOY, Myrna (Myrna Williams) (actress); 
near Helena, Mont., Aug. 2, 1905. 

LUCE, Henry R. (publisher); Shantung, 
Ohina, Apr. 3, 1898. 

LUCKMAN, Sid (football player); Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Nov. 21, 1916. 

LUGOSI, Bela (Bela Lugosi Blasko) (ac- 
tor); Lugo, Hung., Oct. 20, 1888. 

LUKAS, Paul (actor); Budapest, Hung., 


Tampa, 


May 26, 1895. 

LUND, John (actor); Rochester, N. Y., 
Feb. 6, 1914. 

eee Alfred (actor); Milwaukee, Wis., 
893. 


LUPINO, Ida (actress); London, Eng., Feb. 
4, 1918. 

LYNN, Diana (Dolly Loehr) (actress); Los 
Angeles, Calif., Oct. 7, 1926. 

LYTELL, Bert (actor & director); 
York City, 1885. 


New 


MacARTHOUR, Charles (dramatist); Scran- 
ere Pa., Nov. 5, 1895. 
CARTHUR, Douglas (U. S. general); 

, Little Rock Barracks, Ark., Jan. 26, 1880. 
CCAMBRIDGE, Mercedes (actress); Jo- 
liet, Ill., Mar. 17, 1918. 

McCAREY, Leo (movie director); Los An- 
geles, Calif., Oct. 3, 1898. 

McCARTHY, Joe (baseball manager); Phil- 
adelphia, Pa,, Apr. 21, 1887. 

McCLELLAN, John L. (U. S. Senator); 
Sheridan, Ark., Feb. 25, 1896. 

McCORMICKE, Robert R. (publisher); Chi- 
cago, Ill., July 30, 1880. 

McOREA, Joel (actor); Los Angeles, Calif., 

MoCULL ‘Garson (novelist & drama- 
tist); Columbus, Ga., Feb. 19, 1917. 

McDONALD, David J. (labor leader); Pitts- 
‘burgh, Pa., Nov. 22, 1902. 


MacDONALD, Jeanette (soprano); Phila- 
delphia, Pa., June 18, 1907. 

McDOWALL, Roddy (actor); London, Eng., 
Sept. 17, 1928. 

MCGEE, Fibber (James Jordan) (actor); 
Peoria, Ill., Nov. 16, 1896. 

McGEE, Molly (Marian Jordan) (actress); 
Peoria, Ill., Apr. 15, 1898. 

MacGRATH, Leueen (actress & dramatist) ; 
London, Eng., July 3, 1914. 
McGUIRE, Dorothy (actress); 

Nebr., June 14, 1919. 

MACK, Connie (baseball executive); East 
Brookfield, Mass., Dec, 23, 1862. 

McKECHNIE, William B. (baseball coach); 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., Aug. 7, 1877. 

McLAGLEN, Victor (actor); 
Wells, Eng., Dec. 11, 1886. 

MAcLEISH, Archibald (poet); Glencoe, Iil., 
May 7, 1892. 

McMANUS, George (cartoonist); St. Louis, 
Mo., Jan. 28, 1884, 

MACMURRAY, Fred (actor); Kankakee, Ml., 
Aug. 30, 1908. 

McRAE, Gordon (singer); 
N. J., Mar. 12, 1921. 

MAGNANI, Anna (actress); 
Egy., 1910. 

MAILER, Norman (novelist); Long Branch, 
N. J., Jan, 31, 1923. 

MALAN, Daniel F. (South Africati states- 
man); Riebeek West, So. Af., May 22, 
1874. 

MALENKOV, Georgi M. (Soviet states- 
man); Orienburg, Rus., Jan. 8, 1902. 

MALIK, Yakob (Soviet diplomat); Khar- 
kov, Ukr., 1906. 

MALRAUX, André (novelist); Paris, Fr., 
Nov. 3, 1895. 

MANGANO, Silvana (actress); Rome, It. 

MANGRUM, Lloyd (golfer); Dallas, Tex., 
Aug. 1, 1914. 

MANKIEWICZ, Joseph L. (movie director) ; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Feb. 11, 1909. 

MANN, Thomas (novelist); Libeck, Ger., 
June 6, 1875. 

MANSHIP, Paul’ (sculptor); St. 
Minn., Dec. 25, 1885. 

MAO Tse-tung (Chinese statesman); Shao 
Shan, China, 1893. 

MARBLE, Alice I. (tennis player); Plumas 
Co., Calif., Sept. 28, 1913. 

MARCH, Fredric (Fredefick Bickel) (ac- 
tor); Racine, Wis., Aug, 31, 1897. 

MARCIANO, Rocky (boxer); Brockton, 
Mass., Sept. 1, 1924. 

MARGO (Maria Boldao y Castilla) (ac- 
tress); Mexico City, Mex., May 10, 1918. 


Omaha, 


Tunbridge 


East Orange, 


Alexandria, 


Paul, 
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MARIN, John (watercolorist); Rutherford, 
N. J., Dec. 23, 1872. - 
MARION, Marty (baseball manager); Rich- 

burg, S. C., Dec. 1, 1917. 
MARITAIN, Jacques (philosopher); Paris, 
: Fr., Nov. 18, 1882. 
MARKOVA, Alicia 
manne... Dec, 1, 1910. 
MARLOWE, Hugh (Hugh Hipple) (actor); 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
MARQUAND, John P. (novelist); Wilming- 
ton, Del., Nov. 10, 1893. 
MARSH, Ngaio (novelist); 
N. Z., Apr. 23, 1899. 

MARSH, Reginald (painter); 
Mar. 14, 1898. 

MARSHALL, George C. (U. S. general); 
Uniontown, Pa., Dec. 31, 1880. 

MARSHALL, Herbert (actor); 
Eng., May 23, 1890. 

MARTIN, Dean (comedian); Steubenville, 
Ohio, June 7, 1917. 

MARTIN, Mary (actress); 
Tex., Dec. 1, 1914. 

MARTIN, Tony (actor & singer); 
Francisco, Calif., Dec. 25, 1914. 

MARTINELLI, Giovanni (tenor); Montag- 
nana, It., Oct. 22, 1885. 

MARTINU, Bohuslav (composer); Policka, 
Czech., Dec. 8, 1890. 

MARX, Chico (Leonard) (comedian); New 
York City, Mar. 22, 1891. 

MARX, Groucho (Julius) (comedian); New 
York City, Oct. 2, 1895. 

MARX, Harpo (Arthur) (comedian); New 
York City, Nov. 23, 1893. 

MASEFIELD, John (poet); Ledbury, Eng., 
June 1, 1878. ; 

MASON, F. van Wyck (novelist); Boston, 
Mass., Nov. 11, 1901. 

MASON, James (actor); 
Eng., May 15, 1909. 

MASSEY, Tlona (Ilona Hajmassy) 
tress); Hungary, 1910. 

MASSEY, Raymond (actor); Toronto, Can., 
Aug. 30, 1896. 

MASSINE, Léonide (choreographer); Mos- 
cow, Rus., Aug. 9, 1896. 

MATHIAS, Bob (athlete); 
Nov. 17, 1930. 

MATISSE, Henri 
Dec. 31, 1869. 

MATTSON, Henry (painter); 
Swed., Aug. 7, 1887. 

MATURE, Victor (actor); Louisville, Ky., 
Jan. 29, 1916. 

MAUGHAM, William Somerset (novelist) ; 
Paris, Fr., Jan. 25, 1874. 

MAULDIN, William H. (cartoonist); Moun- 
tain Park, N. Mex., Oct. 29, 1921. 


(dancer); London, 


Christchurch, 


Paris, Fx., 


London, 


Weatherford, 


San 


Huddersfield, 


(ac- 


Tulare, Calif., 
(painter); Cateau, Fr., 


Goteborg, 


MAUROIS, André (Emile Herzog) (novel- 


ist); Elbeuf, Fr., July 26, 1885. 


MAXIM, Joey (Giuseppe Antonio Berardi- — 


nelli) (boxer); Cleveland, Ohio, Mar. 28, 
1922. 

MAXWELL, Marilyn (actress); 
Iowa. 

MAYER, Louis B. (movie producer); Minsk, 
Rus., July 4, 1885. 

MAYNOR, Dorothy 
Va., Sept. 3, 1910. 

MAYO, Virginia (Virginia Jones) (actress) ; 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30, 1920. 


MEANY, George (labor leader); New York 
City, Aug. 16, 1894. 


Clarinda, 


(soprano); Norfolk, 


MEEKER, Ralph (Ralph Rathgeber) 
(actor); Minneapolis, Minn., Noy. 21, 
1920. 


MEITNER, Lise (physicist); Vienna, Aus., 
Nov. 7, 1878. 

MELCHIOR, Lauritz (tenor); Copenhagen, 
Den., Mar. 20, 1890. 

MELTON, James (tenor); 
Jan. 2, 1904. 

MENCKEN, Henry L. (editor & author); 
Baltimore, Md., Sept. 12, 1880. 

MENJOU, Adolphe (actor); Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Feb. 18, 1890. ; 

MENOTTI, Gian-Carlo (composer); Cade- 
gliano, It., July 7, 1911. 

MENUHIN, Yehudi (violinist); New York 
City, Apr. 22, 1916. 

MERCER, Johnny (singer & song writer); 
Savannah, Ga., Nov. 18, 1909. 

MEREDITH, Burgess (actor); 
Ohio, Nov. 16, 1908. 


MERKEL, Una (actress); Covington, Ky., 
Dec. 10, 1903. 


MRMAN, Ethel (Ethel Zimmerman) (ac- 
ress & singer); Astoria, N. Y., Jan. 16, 
1909. 

MERRILL, Robert (baritone); 

N. Y., June 4, 1919. 


MERRIMAN, Nan (mezzo-soprano); Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Apr. 28, 1920. 
MERTON, Thomas (poet & 
writer); Prades, Fr., Jan. 31, 
MESSIAEN, Olivier (composer); 
Fr., Dec. 10, 1908. 
MESTROVIC, Ivan (sculptor); 
Yugos., Aug. 15, 1883. 


MEYER, Eugene (publisher); Los Angeles, 
Calif., Oct. 31, 1875. 


MICHENER, James A. (novelist); New York 
City, Feb. 3, 1907. 


MIDDLECOFF, Cary (golfer); Halls, Tenn., 
Jan, 6, 1921. 


MIELZINER, Jo (stage designer); Paris, 
Fr., Mar. 19, 1901. 


Moultrie, Ga., 


Cleveland, 


Brooklyn, 


religious 
1915. 


Avignon, 


Vrpolje, 
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U s., May 17, 1908. 

4 UD, Darius (composer); Aix-en- 

_ Provence, Fr., Sept. 4, 1892. 

_MILLAND, Ray (Jack ,Millane) (actor); 
Neath, Wales, Jan. 3, 1907. 

MILLER, Arthur (dramatist); New York 
City, 1915. 

MILLIKAN, Robert A. (physicist); Mor- 
rison, Tll., Mar. 22, 1868. 

MILNE, Alan A. (novelist & dramatist); 
London, Eng., Jan. 18, 1882. 
MILSTEIN, Nathan (violinist); 

Rus., Dec. 31, 1904. 

MINTON, Sherman (U.S. jurist); George- 
town, Ind., Oct. 20, 1890. 

MIRANDA, Carmen (Maria do Carmo 
Miranda da Cunha) (singer); Marco 
Canavezes, Port., 1915. 

MIRO, Joan (painter); Barcelona, Sp., 
Apr. 21, 1893. 

MITCHELL, Millard (actor); Havana, Cuba, 
1903. 


MITCHELL, Thomas 
N. J., July 11, 1895. 


MITCHUM, Robert (actor); Rising Sun, 
Del. 


MITFORD, Nancy (novelist); 1904. 


MITROPOULOS, Dimitri (orchestra con- 
ductor); Athens, Gr., Feb. 18, 1896. 

MOISEIVITCH, Benno (pianist); Odessa, 
Rus., Feb. 22, 1890. 

MOLOTOV, Vyacheslav M. (V. M. Skrya- 
bin) (Soviet statesman); Kukarka, Rus., 
Mar. 9, 1890. 

MONROE, Marilyn (Norma Jean Daugh- 
erty) (actress); Los Angeles, Calif., June 
1, 1928. 

MONROE, Vaughn (band leader); Akron, 
Ohio, Oct. 7, 1912._ 

MONRONEY, A. S. Mike (U. S. Senator); 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Mar. 2, 1902. 

MONSARRAT, Nicholas (novelist); Liver- 
pool, Eng., Mar. 22, 1910. 

MONTEUX, Pierre (orchestra conductor) ; 
Paris, Fr., Apr. 4, 1875. 

MONTGOMERY, Robert (Henry, Jr.) (ac- 
tor); Beacon, N. Y., May 21, 1904. 

MOORE, Douglas Stuart (composer); 
Cutchogue, N. Y., Aug. 10, 1893. 

MOORE, Henry (sculptor); Castleford, 
Eng., July 30, 1898. 

MOORE, Marianne (poet); St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 15, 1887. 

MOORE, Victor (actor); 
N. J., Feb. 24, 1876. 

MOOREHEAD, Agnes (actress); 
Mass., Dec. 6, 1906. 

MORGAN, Charles (novelist); Kent, Eng., 
Jan, 22, 1894. 


Odessa, 


(actor); Elizabeth, 


Hammonton, 


Clinton, 


_ (soprano); Zagreb, 


MORGAN, Dennis (Stanley Morner) (ac- 


tor); Prentice, Wis., Dec. 10, 1920. 
MORGAN, Michele (Simone Roussel) (ac- 
tress); Paris, Fr., Feb. 29, 1920. 
MORGAN, Ralph (actor); New York City, 
July 6, 1888. 
MORINI, Erica (violinist); Vienna, Aus., 
Jan. 5, 1910. 


MORLEY, Christopher (novelist); Haver- 


ford, Pa., May 5, 1890. 

MORLEY, Robert (actor); Wiltshire, Eng., 
May 26, 1908. 

MORSE, Wayne L. (U. S. Senator); Madi- 
son, Wis., Oct. 20, 1900. 
MOSES, Grandma (Anna Mary) (painter); 
Greenwich, N. Y., Sept. 7, 1860. 
MOSES, Robert (public official); 
Haven, Conn., Dec. 18, 1888. 

MOSSADEGH, Mohammed (Tranian states- 
man); Teheran, Persia, 1880(?). 

MOTHERWELL, Robert (painter); Aber- 
deen, Wash., Jan. 24, 1915. 

MOTLEY, Willard (novelist); Chicago, sabia) 
July 14, 1912. 

MUENCH, Charles (orchestra conductor) ; 
Strasbourg, Ger., Sept. 1891. 

MULLOY, Gardnar (tennis player); Mi- 
ami, Fla., Nov. 22, 1914. 


MUMFORD, Lewis (author); 
N. Y., Oct. 19, 1895. 


MUNDT, Karl E. (U. S. Senator); Hum- 
boldt, S. Dak., June 3, 1900. 


Flushing, 


MUNI, Paul (Muni Weisenfreund) (ac- ~ 


tor); Lemberg, Aus., Sept. 22, 1895. 

MUNSEL, Patrice (soprano); Spokane, 
Wash., May 14, 1925. 

MURPHY, George (actor); 
Conn., July 4, 1904. 

MURRAY, Arthur (dancing teacher); New 
York City, Apr. 4, 1895. 

MURRAY, Ken (Don Court) (actor); New 
York City, July 14, 1903. 

MURROW, Edward R. (radio commenta- 
tor); Greensboro, N. C. 

MUSIAL, Stan (baseball player); Donora, 
Pa., Nov. 21, 1920. 


New Haven, 


NAGLER, Fred (painter); Springfield, 


Mass., Feb. 27, 1891. 


NAGUIB, Mohammed (Egyptian states- 
man); Khartoum, Egy., Feb. 20, 1901. 


NAGURSKI, Bronko (football player); 
International Falls, Minn., Nov. 3, 1908. 

NAISH, J. Carrol (actor); New York City, 
Jan. 21, 1900. 

NASH, Ogden (poet); Rye, N. Y¥., Aug. 19, 
1902. 


NATHAN, George Jean (theater critic); 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., Feb. 14, 1882. 


New 
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‘NATHAN, Robert (novelist) ; 


-NIEBUBR, Reinhold (clergyman); 
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New York 

City, Jan. 2, 1894. 

NATWICK, Mildred (actress); Baltimore, 
Md., June 19, 1908. 

NEAGLE, Anna (Marjorie Robertson) (ac- 
tress); nr. London, Eng., Oct. 20, 1904. 
NEGRI, Pola (Appollonia Chalupec) (ac- 

tress); Lipno, Pol., 1899. 
NEHRU, Jawaharlal (Indian statesman); 
Allahabad, India, Nov. 14, 1889. 
NELSON, Ozzie (Oswald) (band leader) ; 
Jetsey City, N. J., 1906. 


‘NENNI, Pietro (Italian Socialist leader) ; 


Faenza, It., Feb. 9, 1891. 


“NEVINS, Allan (historian); Camp Point, 


Tll., May 20, 1890. 


NEWTON, Robert (actor); 
Dorset, Eng., June 1, 1905. 


NICHOLS, Dudley (stage producer & di- 
rector); Wapakoneta, Ohio, Apr. 6, 1895. 


Wright 


Shaftesbury, 


City, Mo., June 21, 1892. 

NIVEN, David (actor); Scotland. 

NIXON, Richard M. (U. S. statesman); 
Yorba Linda, Calif., Jan. 9, 1913. 

NOBEL, Ray (band leader); Brighton, 
Eng., Dec. 17, 1908. 

NOGUCHI, Isamu (sculptor); Los Angeles, 
Oalif., Nov. 7, 1904. 

NORRIS, Kathleen (novelist); San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., July 16, 1880. 

NOVAES, Guiomar (pianist); S&o Joao de 
Boa Vista, Braz., Feb. 28, 1895. 

NOVOTNA, Jarmila (soprano); 
Czech., Sept. 23, 1911. 

NOYES, Alfred (poet); 
Eng., Sept. 16, 1880. 

NUGENT, Eliott (actor & director); 
Dover, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1899. 


Prague, 


Wolverhampton, 


OBERON, Merle (Merle O’Brien Thomp- 
son) (actress); Tasmania, Feb, 19, 1911. 

O’BRIEN, Edmond (actor); New York City, 
Sept. 10, 1915. 
O'BRIEN, Margaret (actress); Los Angeles, 
Calif., Jan. 15, 1987. 
O’BRIEN, Pat (actor); 
Nov. 11, 1899. 

O’CASEY, Sean (dramatist); Dublin, Ire., 
1881, 

O’CONNOR, Donald (actor); Chicago, IIl., 
Aug. 28, 1925. 

ODETS, Clifford (dramatist) ; 
phia, Pa., July 18, 1906. 

O’'PAOLAIN, Sean (story writer); 
Ire., Feb. 22, 1900. 

O’FLAHERTY, Liam (novelist); Aran Is., 
Ire., 1897, 


O'HARA, John (novelist); Pottsville, Pa., 
Jan, 31, 1905. 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


Philadel- 


Cork, 


O’HARA, Maureen (Maureen FitzSimons) — 
(actress); Milltown, Ire., Aug. 17, 1921. 

O'KEEFFE, Georgia (painter) ; sun 
Prairie, Wis., Nev: 15, 1887. 

O’KELLY, Sean T. (Irish statesman); Dub- 
lin, Ire., Aug. 25, 1882. 

OLIVIER, Sir Laurence (actor); Dorking, 
Eng., May 22, 1907. 

OLSEN, Ole (John) (comedian); Wabash, 
Ind., Nov. 6, 1892. 

O’NEILL, Eugene (dramatist); New York 
City, Oct. 16, 1888. 

O'NEILL, Steve (baseball manager); Mi- 
nooka, Pa., July 6, 1891. 

OPPENHEIMER, J. Robert (physicist); 
New York City, Apr. 22, 1904. 

ORMANDY, Eugene (orchestra conduc- 
tor); Budapest, Hung., Nov. 18, 1899. 

O’SULLIVAN, Maureen (actress); Boyle, 
Tre., May 17, 1911. 

OTT, Mel (Melvin T.) (baseball player); 
Gretna, La., Mar. 2, 1908. 

OWEN, Reginald (actor); Weathampstead, 
Eng., Aug. 5, 1887. 

OWEN, Steve (football coach); 
Springs, Okla., Apr. 21, 1898, 

OWENS, Jesse (sprinter); Decatur, Ala., 
Sept. 12, 1913. 


Cleo 


PALEY, William S. (broadcasting execu- 
tive); Chicago, Ill., Sept. 23, 1901. 


PALMER, Lilli (actress); Posen, Germany, 
May 27, 1917. 


PARKER, Dorothy (poet & story writer); 
West End, N. J., Aug. 22, 1893. 


PARKER, Eleanor (actress); Cedarville, 
Ohio, June 26, 1922. 


PARKER, Jean (Mae Green) (actress); 
Deer Lodge, Mont. 


PARKS, Larry (actor); Olathe, Kans. 


PASTERNAK, Joseph (movie producer); 
Simleul-Silvaniel, Rum., Sept. 19, 1901. 


PATON, Alan (novelist); Pietermaritz- 
burg, So. Af., Jan. 11, 1903. 

PATRICK, Lester (hockey executive); 
Drummondville, Que., Can., Dec. 31, 
1883. 

PAUL I (King of Greece); Athens, Gr., 
Dec. 14, 1901. 

PAUL, Elliot (novelist); Malden, Mass., 
Feb. 138, 1891. 

PAXINOU, Katina (actress); Piraeus, 
Greece. 


PAYNE, John (actor); Roanoke, Va. 


PEARSON, Drew (columnist); Evanston, 
Tll., Dec. 18, 1897. 
PEARSON, Hesketh (author); Hawford, 


Worcs,, Eng., Feb. 20, 1887. 


PEARSON, 
- Member); 
1897. 


PEATTIE, Donald Culross (nature writer) ; 
Chicago, Ill., June 21, 1898. 


PECK, Gregory (actor); La Jolla, Calif., 
Apr. 5, 1916. 


PEERCE, Jan (Jacob Pincus Perelmuth) 
(tenor); New York City, 1904. 


PEGLER, Westbrook (columnist); 
neapolis, Minn., Aug. 2, 1894. 


PEIRCE, Waldo (painter); Bangor, Maine, 
Dec. 17, 1884. 


PEP, Willie (William Papaleo) (boxer); 
Middletown, Conn., Nov. 20, 1922. 


PERELMAN, Sidney J. (humorist); Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1904. 


PERON, Juan D. (Argentine statesman); 
mr. Lobos, Arg., Oct. 8, 1895. 


PETERS, Jean (actress); Canton, Ohio, 
Oct. 15. 


PETRI, Egon 
Mar. 23, 1881. 


PIAF, Edith (singer); Paris, Fr. 

PIASTRO, Mishel (violinist & conductor); 
Kertz, Rus., June 1892. 

PIATIGORSKY, Gregor (cellist); Ekateri- 
noslav, Rus., Apr. 17, 1903. 


ster B. (Canadian cabinet 
‘oronto, Ont., Can., Apr. 23, 


Min- 


(pianist); Hanover, Ger., 


_PICASSO, Pablo (painter); Malaga, Sp., 
Oct. 25, 1881. 
PICCARD, Auguste (physicist); Basel, 


Switz., Jan. 28, 1884. 

PICCARD, Jean Félix (aeronautics engi- 
neer); Basel, Switz., Jan. 28, 1884. 

PICKFORD, Mary (Gladys Mary Smith) 
(actress); Toronto, Can., Apr. 8, 1893. 

PIDGEON, Walter (actor); East St. John, 
Can., Sept. 23, 1898. 

PINAY, Antoine (French statesman); St.- 
Symphorien-sur-Coise, Fr., Dec. 30, 1891. 

PINZA, Ezio (basso); Rome, It., May 18, 
1892. 
PISTON, Walter (composer) ; 
Maine, Jan. 20, 1894. 
PITTS, Zasu (actress) ; 
Jan. 3, 1898. 

PIUS XII (Eugenio Pacelli) 
Rome, It., Mar. 2, 1876. 

POLLACK, Jackson (painter); Cody, Wyo., 
Feb. 7, 1912. 

PONS, Lily (soprano); Cannes, Fr., Apr. 
13, 1904. 

PONSELLE, Rosa (soprano); 
Conn., Jan. 22, 1897. 

PORTER, Cole (song writer); Peru, Ind., 
June 9, 1893. 

PORTER, Katherine Anne (story writer); 
Indian Creek, Tex., May 15, 1894. 

POULENC, Francis (composer); Paris, Fr., 
Jan. 7, 1899. 


Rockland, 
Parsons, Kans., 


(Pope) ; 


Meriden, 
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POUND, Ezra (poet); Hailey, Idaho, Oct. 
30, 1885. ) : 
POWELL, Dick (actor); Mt. View, Ark., 
Nov. 14, 1904. % 
POWELL, Jane (Suzanne Burce) (ac- 
tress); Portland, Oreg., Apr. 1, ??. 
POWELL, William (actor); Pittsburgh, 
Pa., July 29, 1892. : 


POWER, Tyrone (actor); Cincinnati, Ohio, - 


May 5, 1914. 
POWERS, Marie (contralto); Mt. Carmel, 
Pa. é 
PRATT, Fletcher (historian); Buffalo, 
N. Y., Apr. 25, 1897. 

PREMINGER, Otto (movie producer & 
director); Vienna, Aus., Dec. 5, 1906. 
PRICE, George (cartoonist); Coytesville, 

N. J., June 9, 1901. 
PRICE, Vincent (actor); St. Louis, Mo., 
May 27, 1911. 
PRIESTLEY, John B. (novelist & drama- 
tist); Bradford, Eng., Sept. 13, 1894. 
PRIMOSE, William (violist); Glasgow, 
Scot., Aug. 23, 1904. 

PRIMUS, Pearl (dancer); Trinidad, Nov. 
29, 1921. 

PROKOSCH, Frederic (novelist); Madison, 
Wis., May 17, 1908. 

PULITZER, Joseph (publisher); New York 
City, Mar. 21, 1885. 


QUEUILLE, Henri (French statesman); 
Neuvic d’Ussel, Fr., Mar. 31, 1884. 


QUINN, Anthony (actor); Chihuahua, 
Mex., Apr. 21, 1915. 


QUINTANILLA, Luis (painter); 
der, Sp., June 13, 1895. 


QUIRINO, Elpidio (Philippine statesman); 
Vigan, Luzon, Phil., Noy. 16, 1890. 


Santan- 


RAFT, George (actor); New York City, 


Sept. 27, 19??. 


RAINER, Luise (actress); Vienna, Aus., 
1912. 
RAINS, Claude (actor); London, Eng., 


Nov. 10, 1889. 


RABSA, Rosa (soprano) ; 
May 30, 1893. 


RALF, Torsten (tenor); Sweden, 1915. 


RANK, J. Arthur (movie producer); Hull, 
Eng., Dec. 23, 1888. 

RANSOM, John Crowe (poet); 
Tenn., Apr. 30, 1888. 

RATHBONE, Basil (actor); Johannesburg, 
So. Af., June 13, 1892. 

RATOFF, Gregory (movie director); Petro- 
grad, Rus., Apr. 20, 1897. 


RATTIGAN, Terence (dramatist) ; 
don, Eng., June 10, 1911. 


Bialystok, Pol., 


Pulaski, 


Lon- 


RATINER, Abraham (painter); Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., July 8, 1895. 

RAWLINGS, Marjorie Kinnan (novelist); 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 8, 1896. 

RAY, Johnnie (singer); Roseburg, Oreg., 
Jan. 10, 1927. 

REAGAN, Ronald (actor); Tampico, Ill. 

REDGRAVE, Michael (actor); Bristol, 
Eng., Mar. 20, 1908. 

REED, Donna (actress); Denison, Iowa. 

REED, Stanley F. (U. S. jurist); Mason 
Co., Ky., Dec. 31, 1884. 

REID, Helen Rogers (publisher); Appleton, 
Wis., Nov. 23, 1882. 

REINER, Fritz (orchestra conductor); 
Budapest, Hung., Dec. 19, 1883. 

REMARQUE, Erich Maria (novelist); Os- 
nabriik, Ger., June 22, 1898. 

RENNIE, Michael (actor); Bradford, 
Yorks., Eng., Aug. 25, 1909. 

RETHBERG, Elisabeth (soprano); Schwar- 
zenberg, Ger., Dec. 22, 1894. 

REUTHER, Walter P. (labor leader); 
Wheeling, W. Va., Sept. 1, 1907. 

REYNAUD, Paul (French statesman); Bar- 
celonette, Fr., Oct. 15, 1878. 

REYNOLDS, Allie (baseball player); Beth- 
any, Okla., Feb. 10, 1919. 

REYNOLDS, Debbie (Mary Francis Rey- 
nolds) (actress); El Paso, Tex., Apr. 1, 
1932. 


RHEE, Syngman (Korean statesman); 
Whanghai Prov., Kor., Apr. 26, 1875. 


RICE, Elmer (Elmer Reizenstein) (drama- 
tist); New York City, Sept. 28, 1892. 


RICE, Grantland (sports writer); Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., Nov. 1, 1880. 


RICHARD, Maurice (hockey player); Mon- 
treal, Que., Can., Aug. 4, 1921. 


RICHARDS, Paul (baseball manager); 
Waxahachie, Tex., Noy. 21, 1908. 


RICHARDS, Vincent (tennis player); New 
York City, Mar. 20, 1903. 


RICHARDSON, Sir Ralph (actor); Chelten- 
ham, Eng., Dec. 19, 1902. 


RICHTER, Conrad (novelist); Pine Grove, 
Pa., Oct. 13, 1890. 


RICKENBACKER, Edward V. (airline ex- 
ecutive); Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 8, 1890. 


RICKEY, Branch (baseball executive); 
Senecaville, Ohio, Dec. 20, 1881. 


RINEHART, Mary Roberts (novelist); 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RITTER, Thelma (actress); Brooklyn, 
Neer 1905: 


RIVERA, Diego (painter); Guanajuato, 
Mex., Dec. 8, 1886. 


RIZZUTO, Phil (baseball player); New 
York City, Sept. 25, 1918. 

ROARK, Helen Wills Moody (tennis 
player); Centerville, Calif., Oct. 6, 1905. 

ROBBINS, Jerome (Jerome Rabinowitz) — 
(choreographer); New York City, Oct. 
11, 1918. ; 

ROBERTS, Kenneth (novelist); Kenne- 
bunk, Maine, Dec. 8, 1885. 

ROBESON, Paul (baritone); Princeton, 
N. J., Apr. 9, 1898. 

ROBINSON, Edward G. (Emmanuel Gold- 
enberg) (actor); Bucharest, Rum., Dec. 
12, 1893. 

ROBINSON, Henry Morton (novelist); Bos- 
ton, Mass., Sept. 7, 1898. 

ROBINSON, Jackie (baseball player); 
Cairo, Ga., Jan. 31, 1919. 

ROBINSON, Ray (boxer); Detroit, Mich., 
May 3, 1920. 

ROBSON, Flora (actress); South Shields, 
Eng., Mar. 28, 1902. 

ROCHESTER (Eddie Anderson) (come- 
dian); Oakland, Oalif., Sept. 18, 1905. 

ROCKEFELLER, John D., dr. (industrial- 
ist); Cleveland, Ohio, Jan, 29, 1874. 

ROCKWELL, Norman (illustrator); New 
York City, Feb. 3, 1894. 

RODGERS, Richard (song writer); New 
York City, June 28, 1902. 

RODZINSKI, Artur (orchestra conductor) ; 
Spalato, Dalmatia, Jan. 2, 1892. 

ROGERS, Buddy (Charles) (actor); 
Olathe, Kans., Aug. 13, 1904. 

ROGERS, Ginger (Virginia McMath) (ac- 
tress & dancer); Independence, Mo., July 
16, 1911. 

ROGERS, Roy (Leonard Slye) (actor); 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov, 5, 1912. 

ROLAND, Gilbert (Luis. de Alonso) (actor); 
Juarez, Mex., Dec. 11, 1905. 

ROMAINS, Jules (Louis Farigoule) (nov- 
elist); Saint-Julien Chapteuil, Fr., Aug. 
26, 1885. 


ROMAN, Ruth (actress); Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 23, 1924. 


ROMANO, Umberto (painter); Itely, Feb. 
26, 1905. 


ROMERO, Cesar (actor); New York City, 
Feb. 15, 1907. 


ROMULO, Carlos P. (Philippine states- 
man); Manila, Phil., Jan. 14, 1899. 


ROONEY, Mickey (Joe Yule, Jr.) (actor); 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1922. 


ROOSEVELT, Eleanor (U. S. statesman); 
New York City, Oct, 11, 1884. 


ROSE, Billy (Wm. S. Rosenberg) (stage 
producer); New York City, Sept. 6, 1899. 


ROSE, Leonard (cellist); 1918. 


; Posse one Robasto (movie director); 
Rome, It., May 8, 1906. 

ROUAULT, Georges (painter); Paris, Fr., 
May 27, 1871. 

RUBINSTEIN, Artur (pianist); 
Pol., Jan. 28, 1889. 

RUGGLES, Charles (actor); Los Angeles, 
Calif., Feb. 8, 1892. 

RUSSELL, Bertrand (philosopher); Trel- 
leck, Eng., May 18, 1872. 

RUSSELL, Jane (actress); Bemidji, Minn., 
June 21, 1921. 

RUSSELL, Richard B. (U. S. Senator); 
Winder, Ga., Nov. 2, 1897. 

RUSSELL, Rosalind (actress); Waterbury, 
Conn., June 4, 1912. 

RYAN, Robert (actor); Chicago, Il1., 
11, 1913. 


Warsaw, 


Noy. 


SABLON, Jean (singer); Paris, Fr., Mar. 
25, 1912. 

SACKVILLE-WEST, Victoria (poet & nov- 
elist); Sevenoaks, Eng., Mar. 9, 1892. 
SADDLER, Sandy (Joe) (boxer); Boston, 

Mass., June 28, 1926. 

SAIDENBERG, Daniel (orchestra conduc- 
tor); Winnipeg, Can., Oct. 12, 1906. 

ST. DENIS, Ruth (Ruth Denis) (dancer) ; 
Newark, N. J., Jan. 20, 1880. 

ST. LAURENT, Louis Stephen (Canadian 
statesman); Compton, Que., Can., Feb. 
1, 1882. 

SALAZAR, Antdénio de Oliveira (Portuguese 
statesman); Santa Comba, Port., 1889. 
SALINGER, J. D. (novelist); New York 

City, Jan. 1, 1919. 

SALISBURY, Marquess of (Robert Arthur 
James Cecil) (British statesman); Eng- 
land, Aug. 27, 1893. 

SALZEDO, Carlos (harpist); Arachon, Fr., 
Apr. 6, 1885. 

SAMPLE, Paul (painter); Louisville, Ky., 
Sept. 14, 1896. 

SANDBURG, Carl (poet & biographer) ; 
Galesburg, Ill., Jan. 6, 1878. 

SANDE, Earl (horse trainer); Groton, S. 
Dak,, Nov. 19, 1898. 


SANDERS, George (actor); St. Petersburg, 
Rus., 1906. 
SANDOR, Gyérgy (pianist); Budapest, 


Hung., Sept. 21, 1912. 
SANROMA, Jestis Maria (pianist) ; 
lina, P. R., Nov. 7, 1902. 
SARAZEN, Gene (golfer); Harrison, N. Y., 
Feb. 27, 1902. 
SARNOFF, David (radio executive); Uz- 
lian, Rus., Feb. 27, 1891. 

SAROYAN, William (story writer & dram- 
atist); Fresno, Calif., Aug. 381, 1908. 
SARTRE, Jean-Paul (philosopher); Paris, 

Fr., June 21, 1905. 


Caro- 
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SASSOON, Siegfried (poet); Matfield, Eng., 
Sept. 8, 1886. 

SAVITT, Dick (tennis player); Bayonne, 
N. J., Mar. 4, 1927. 

SAVO, Jimmie (entertainer); New York 
City, 1895. 

SAYAO, Bid (soprano); 
Braz., May 11, 1906. 
SCHAEFER, Jake (billiards player); Chi- 

cago, Ill., Oct. 18, 1894. 

SCHARY, Dore (movie producer); Newark, 
N. J., Aug. 31, 1905. 

SCHILDERAUT, Joseph (actor); Vienna, 
Aus., Mar. 22, 1895. 

SCHIOTZ, Aksel (tenor); Roskilde, Den., 
Sept. 1, 1906. 

SCHIPA, Tito (tenor); Lecce, It., Jan. 2, 
1890. 

SCHLESINGER, Arthur M., Jr. (historian) ; 
Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 15, 1917. 

SCHLESSINGER, Arthur M., Sr. (historian) ; 
Xenia, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1888. 

SCHNEIDER, Alexander (violinist); Vilna, 
Pol., Dec. 21, 1908. 

SCHORR, Friedrich (baritone); 
rad, Hung., Sept. 2, 1888. 

SCHROEDER, Ted (tennis player); New- 
ark, N. J., July 20, 1921. 

SCHULBERG, Budd (novelist); New York 
City, Mar. 27, 1914, 

SCHUMAN, Robert (French statesman); 
Luxemburg, Luxem., June 29, 1886. 

SCHUMAN, William (composer); New York 
City, Aug. 4, 1910. 

SCHWEITZER, Albert (organist, physician 
& author); Kaysersburg, Alsace, Jan. 14, 
1875. 

SCOTT, Barbara Ann (skater); 
Can., May 9, 1928. 

SCOTT, Hazel (pianist) ; 
Trin., June 11, 1920. 

SCOTT, Lizabeth (actress); Scranton, Pa., 
Sept. 29, 1923. 

SCOTT, Martha (actress); Jamesport, Mo., 
Sept. 22, 1916. 

SCOTT, Randolph (actor); 
Va., Jan. 23, 1903. 

SCOTT, Raymond (band leader); Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1909. 

SCOTT, Zachary (actor); Austin, Tex., Feb. 
24, 1914. 

SEABORG, Glenn T. (nuclear chemist) ; 
Ishpeming, Mich., Apr. 19, 1912. 

SEDGMAN, Frank (tennis player); Mont 
Albert, Victoria, Austr., Oct. 29, 1927. 

SEGAL, Vivienne (singer); Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1897. 

SEGONZAC, André Dunoyer de (painter); 
France, 1885. 

SEGOVIA, Andrés (guitarist); Linares, Sp., 
Feb. 18, 1894. 


Rio De Janeiro, 


Nagyva- 


Ottawa, 


Port of Spain, 


Orange Co., 


-SERKIN, Rudolf (pianist); 
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SEGURA, Francisco (tennis player); Guay- 


aquil, Ic., June 20, 1921. 

SEIDEL, Tescha (violinist); Odessa, Rus., 
Noy. 17, 1889. 

SEIXAS, E. Victor, Jr. (tennis player); 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 30, 1923. 

SELZNICK, David O. (movie producer); 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 10, 1902. 

L Eger, Sch., 

' Mar. 28, 1903. 

SESSIONS, Roger (composer); 
N. Y., Dec. 28, 1896. 

SEVITZKY, Fabien (Fabien Koussevitsky) 
(orchestra conductor); Vyshni-Volo- 
ehek, Rus., Sept. 30, 1893. 


SHAHN, Ben (painter); Kovno, Rus., 1898. 


Brooklyn, 


SHAPIRO, Karl (poet); Baltimore, Md., 
Noy. 10, 1913. 
SHAPLEY, Harlow (astronomer); Nash- 


ville, Mo., Nov. 2, 1885. 
SHAUGHNESSY, Frank J. (baseball exec- 
utive); Albion, Ill., Apr. 8, 1885. 
SHAW, Artie (clarinetist); New York City, 
May 23, 1910. 
SHAW, Irwin (dramatist & novelist); New 
York City, Feb. 27, 1913. 


SHAW, Robert (choral director); Red 
Bluff, Calif., Apr. 30, 1916. 
SHAWN, Ted (Edwin) (dancer); Kansas 


City, Mo., Oct. 21, 1891. 
SHEARER, Moira (Moira Shearer King) 


(damcer); Dunfermline, Fifes., Scot., 
Jan. 17, 1926, 
SHEARER, Norma (actress); Montreal, 


Can., Aug. 10, 1902. 
SHEEAN, Vincent (novelist & essayist); 


Pana, Ill., Dec. 5, 1899. 
SHEELER, Charles (painter); Philadel- 
phia, Pa., July 16, 1883. 
SHELLABARGER, Samuel (novelist) ; 


Washington, D. C., May 18, 1888. 
SHERIDAN, Ann (actress); Denton, Tex., 
Feb. 21, 1915. 
SHERRIFF, Robert (dramatist); Kingston- 
on-Thames, Eng., June 6, 1896. 
SHERWOOD, Robert E. (dramatist); New 
Rochelle, N. Y., Apr. 4, 1896. 
SHOEMAKER, Vaughn (cartoonist); Chi- 


cago, Ill., Aug, 11, 1902. 

SHOLOKHOV, Mikhail (novelist); Ves- 
henskaya, Rus., 1905. 

SHORE,’ Dinah (singer); Winchester, 


Tenn., Mar. 1, 1917. 
SHOSTAKOVICH, Dmitri (composer); Pet- 
rograd, Rus., Sept. 26, 1906. 


SHRINER, Herb (comedian); Toledo, 
Ohio, May 29, 1918. 
SHULMAN, Max (humorist); St. Paul, 


Minn., Mar. 14, 1919. 
SIBELIUS, Jean (composer); Tavastehus, 
Fin., Dec. 8, 1865. 
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SIDNEY, sylvia (Sophia Koskow) (ac- 
tress); New York City, Aug. 8, 1910. 


SIKORSKY, Igor I. (aircraft designer); — 
Kiev, Rus., May 25, 1889. 4 
SILONE, Ignazio (Secondo ‘Tranquilli) 


(novelist); Pescina dei Marsi, It., May — 
1, 1900. : 

SILVERS, Phil (comedian); 
N. Y., May 11, 1912. 

SIMENON, Georges (Georges Sim) (nev- 
elist); Liéges, Belg., Feb. 13, 1903. 

SIMONSON, Lee (stage designer); 
York City, June 26, 1888. 

SINATRA, Frank (singer); Hoboken, N. J., 
1918. 

SINCLAIR, Upton (novelist); 
Md., Sept. 20, 1878. 

SINGHER, Martial (baritone); 
Ste.-Marie, Fr., Aug. 14, 1904. 

SIQUEIROS, David (painter); 
1894. 

SISLER, George H. (baseball player); 
Manchester, Ohio, Mar, 24, 1893. 

SITWELL, Edith (poet); Scarborough, 
Eng., 1887. 

SITWELL, Sir Osbert (poet & satirist); 
London, Eng., Dec. 6, 1892. 

SKELTON, Red (Richard) (comedian); 
Vincennes, Ind., July 18, 1913, 

SKINNER, Cornelih Otis (actress); Chi- 
cago, Ill., May 30, 1901. 

SLEZAK, Walter (actor); 
May 3, 1902. 

SLOAN, Alfred P., Jr. (business executive); 
New Haven, Conn., May 23, 1875. 

SMALLENS, Alexander (orchestra conduc- 
tor); Petrograd, Rus., Jan, 1, 1889. 

SMITH, Betty (novelist); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Dec, 15, 1904. 

SMITH, H. Allen (humorist); 
boro, DL, Dec. 19, 1907, 


SMITH, Kate (Kathryn) (singer); Wash- 
ington, D. G., 1910. 


SMITH, Kent (actor); Smithville, Maine, 
Mar. 19, 1907. 

SMITH, Lillian (novelist); 
1897. 

SMITH, Margaret Chase (U. S. Senator); 
Skowhegan, Maine, Dec. 14, 1897. 

SMYTHE, Conn (hockey executive); To~ 
ronto, Ont., Can., Feb. 1, 1895. 

SNEAD, Sam (golfer); Hot Springs, Va., 
May 27, 1912. 

SCKOLOFF, Vladimir 
Rus., Dec. 26, 1889. 


SOLOMON (Solomon Cuiner) (pianist); 
London, Eng., 1902. 


SOTHERN, Ann (Harriet Lake) (actress); 
Valley City, N. Dak., Jan. 22, 1911. 


Brooklyn, 
New 
Baltimore, 


Oloron- 


Mexico, 


Vienna, Aus., 


McLeans- 


Jasper, Fla., 


(actor); Moscow, 


SPAAK, Paul-Henri (Belgian statesman); 
_ Brussels, Belg., Jan. 25, 1899. 
SPARKMAN, John (U. S. legislator); Mor- 
gan Co., Ala., Dec. 20, 1899. 
SPEAKER, Tris (baseball player); Hub- 
bard, Tex., Apr. 4, 1888. 
SPEICHER, Eugene (painter); 
NuoY., Apr...5,, 1883. 
SPENDER, Stephen (poet); mr. London, 
Eng., Feb. 28, 1909. 
SPEWACK, Bella (dramatist); 
1899. 
SPEWACK, Sam (dramatist); Russia, 1899. 
SPILLANE, Mickey (Frank Morrison Spil- 
lane) (novelist); Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 
9, 1918. 
STAGG, A. Alonzo (football coach); West 
Orange, N. J., Aug. 16, 1862. 
STALLINGS, Laurence (novelist & drama- 
tist); Macon, Ga., Noy. 25, 1894. 
STANWYCK, Barbara (Ruby Stevens) (ac- 
tress); Brooklyn, N. Y., July 16, 1907. 
STEBER, Eleanor (soprano); Wheeling, W. 
Va., July 17, 1916. 


Buffalo, 


Hungary, 


STEFANSSON, Vihljalmur (explorer) ; 
Arnes, Can., Nov. 3, 1879. 
STEINBECK, John (novelist); Salinas, 


Calif., Feb. 27, 1902. 

STENGEL, Casey (Charles D.) (baseball 
Manager); Kansas City, Mo., July 30, 
1891. 

STERN, Isaac (violinist) ; 
Rus., July 21, 1920. 

STERNE, Maurice (painter & sculptor); 
Libau, Rus., July 13, 1878. 


Kreminiesy, 


STEVENS, Risé (mezzo-soprano); New 
York City, June 11, 1913. 
STEVENS, Wallace (poet); Reading, Pa., 


Oct. 2, 1879. 

STEVENSON, Adlai E. (U. S. statesman) ; 
Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 5, 1900. 

STEWART, James (actor); Indiana, 
May 20, 1908. 

STICKNEY, Dorothy (actress); Dickinson, 
N. Dak., June 21, 1900. 

STIGNANI, Ebe (mezzo-soprano); Naples, 
It., July 10, 1907. 

STOKOWSKI, Leopold (orchestra conduc- 
tor); London, Eng., Apr. 18, 1882. 

STONE, Ezra (actor & director); New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Dec. 2, 1917. 

STONE, Fred A. (actor); Valmont, Colo., 
Aug. 19, 1873. 

STONE, Irving (biographer); San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., July 14, 1903. 

STONG, Philip (novelist) ; 
Iowa, Jan. 27, 1899. 

STRANAHAN, Frank R. (golfer); Toledo, 
Ohio, Aug. 5, 1922. 

STRAUS, Oskar (composer); Vienna, Aus., 
Apr. 6, 1870. 


Pa., 


Keosauqua, 
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STRAVINSKY, Igor (composer); Oranien- 
baum, Rus., June 17, 1882. 

STREET, James (novelist); 
Miss., Oct. 15, 1903. 

STREETER, Edward (novelist); New York 
City, Aug. 1, 1891. 

STRIBLING, Thomas S. (novelist); 
ton, Tenn., Mar. 4, 1881. 

STRONG, Ken (football player); 
Haven, Conn., Apr, 21, 1906. 

STUART, Jesse (post & novelist); W-Hol- 
low, Ky., Aug. 8, 1907. 

STURGES, Preston (Preston 
(dramatist & director); Chicago, 
Aug. 29, 1898. 

STYDAHAR, Joe (football coach); Kaylor, 
Pa., Mar. 3, 1912. 

SUCKOW, Ruth (novelist); 
Iowa, Aug. 6, 1892. 

SULLAVAN, Margaret (actress); Norfolk, 
Va., May 16, 1911. 

SULLIVAN, Barry (Patrick Barry) (actor); 
New York City, Aug. 29, 1912. 

SULLIVAN, Ed (columnist); New York 
City, Sept. 28, 1902. 

SULLIVAN, Francis L. (actor); 
Eng., Jan. 6, 1903. 

SULLIVAN, Frank (humorist); 
Springs, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1892, 

SULZBURGER, Arthur H. (publisher); 
New York City, Sept. 12, 1891. 

SVANHOLM, Set (tenor); Vasteras, Swed., 
Sept. 2, 1904. 

SWANSON, Gloria (Josephine Swenson) 
(actress); Chicago, Ill, Mar. 27, 1898. 

SWARTHOUT, Gladys (mezzo-soprano) ; 
Deepwater, Mo., Dec. 25, 1904. 


SYMINGTON, Stuart (U. S. Senator); Am- 
herst, Mass., June 26, 1901. 

SZELL, George (orchestra conductor); 
Budapest, Hung., June 7, 1897. 

SZIGETI, Joseph (violinist); Budapest, 
Hung., Sept. 5, 1892. 


Lumberton, 


Clif- 


West 


Biden) 
Til., 


Hawarden, 


London, 


TAGLIAVINI, Ferruccio (tenor); Reggio 


Emilia, It., Aug. 14, 1913. 

TAJO, Italo (basso); Pinerolo, It., Apr. 25, 
1915. 

TALBERT, Billy (tennis player); Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Sept. 4, 1918. 


TALBURT, Harold M. (cartoonist); To- 
ledo, Ohio, Feb. 19, 1895, 
TALLCHIEF, Maria (dancer); Fairfax, 


Okla., Jan. 24, 1925. 


TAMAYO, Rufino (painter); Oaxaca, Mex., 
1899. 


TANDY, Jessica (Jessica Cronyn) 
tress); London, Eng., June 7, 1909. 


TANGUY, Yves (painter); France, 1900. 
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TATE, Allen (poet); Winchester, Ky., Nov. 
19, 1899. 

TAYLOR, Deems (composer); New York 
City, Dec, 22, 1885. 

TAYLOR, Elizabeth (actress); 
Eng., Feb. 27, 1932. 

TAYLOR, Robert (8. Arlington Brugh) 
(actor); Filley, Nebr., Aug. 5, 1911. 

TCHELITCHEW, Pavel (painter); nr. Mos- 

_ cow, Rus., Sept. 21, 1898. 

TEMPLE, Shirley (actress); Santa Monica, 
Calif., Apr. 23, 1928. 

TEMPLETON, Alec 
Wales, July 4, 1910. 

TEYTE, Maggie (soprano); Wolverhamp- 
ton, Eng., Apr. 17, 1891. 

THEBOM, Blanche (mezzo-soprano); Mo- 
messen, Pa., Sept. 19, 1919. 

THIBAUD, Jacques (violinist); Bordeaux, 
Fr,, Sept. 27, 1880. 

THOMAS, Danny (comedian) ; 
Mich., Jan. 6, 1914. 

THOMAS, Dylan (poet); Carmarthenshire, 
Wales, 1914. 

THOMAS, John Charles (baritone); Mey- 
ersdale, Pa., Sept. 6, 1891. 

THOMAS, Lowell (lecturer & author); 
Woodington, Ohio, Apr. 6, 1892. 

THOMAS, Norman M. (Socialist leader); 
Marion, Ohio, Nov. 20, 1884. 

THOMPSON, Randall (composer) ; 
York City, Apr. 21, 1899. 

THOMSON, Virgil (composer & critic); 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 25, 1896. 

THORBORG, Kerstin (contralto); Venjan, 
Swed., May 19, 1906. 

THOREZ, Maurice (French Communist 


leader); Noyelles-Godault, Fr., Apr. 28, 
1900, 


THURBER, James (humorist); Columbus, 
Ohio, Dec. 8, 1894. 


TIBBETT, Lawrence (baritone); 
field, Calif., Nov. 16, 1896. 


TIERNEY, Gene (actress); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Nov. 20, 1920. 

TITO (Josip Brozovich or Broz) (Yugo- 
slay statesman); Kumrovec, Croatia, 
May 25, 1892. 


TODD, Ann (actress); 
Eng., Jan. 24, 1910. 


TODD, Richard (actor); Dublin, Ire., 1920. 


TOGLIATTI, Palmiro (Italian Communist 
leader); Genoa, It., Mar. 26, 1893. 


TONE, Franchot (actor); Niagara Falls, 
N, Y¥., Feb, 27, 1905. 


TOSCANINI, Arturo (orchestra conduc- 
tor); Palma, It., Mar. 25, 1867. 


TOUREL, Jennie (mezzo-soprano); Mon- 
treal, Can., June 22, 1910. 


London, 


(pianist) ; 


Cardiff, 


Deerfield, 


New 


Bakers- 


Hartford, Ches., 


TOYNBEE, Arnold J. (historian); London, 
Eng., Apr. 14, 1889. t 

TRACY, Lee (actor); 
14, 1898. 

TRACY, Spencer (actor); Milwaukee, Wis., 
Apr. 5, 1900. 

TRAUBEL, Helen (soprano); 
Mo., June 16, 1903. 


TRAUTMAN, George M, (baseball execu- 
tive); Bucyrus, Ohio, Jan. 11, 1820. 


TRAVERS, Henry (actor); Ireland. 

TREVOR, Claire (actress); New York City, 
Mar. 8, 19069. 

TRIPPI, Charley (football player); Pitts- 
ton, Pa., Dec. 14, 1922. 

TRUEX, Ernest (actor); Kansas City, Mo., 
Sept. 19, 1890. 

TRUMAN, Harry S. (U. 8. statesman); La- 
mar, Mo., May 8, 1884. 

TRUMAN, Margaret (soprano); Independ- 
ence, Mo., Feb. 17, 1924. 

TUCKER, Richard (tenor); New York City, 
Aug. 28, 1914. 

TUCKER, Sophie (Sophie Abuza) (enter- 
tainer); Russia, 1884. 

TUDOR, Anthony (choreographer); 
don, Eng., Apr. 4, 1909. 

TUNNEY, Gene (James J.) (boxer); New 
York City, May 25, 1898. 

TURNER, Lana (Julia Jean Turner) (ac- 
tress); Wallace, Idaho, Feb. 8, 1920. 


TURNESA, Willie (golfer); Elmsford, N, Y., 
Jan. 29, 1914. 


Atlanta, Ga., Apr. 


St. Louis, 


Lon- 


UNTERMEYER, Louis (poet & antholo- 
gist); New York City, Oct. 1, 1885. 


UREY, Harold C. (chemist); Walkerton, 
Ind., Apr. 29, 1893. 


USTINOV, Peter (dramatist & actor); 
London, Eng., 1921. 


UTRILLO, Maurice (painter); Paris, Fr., 
Dec. 25, 1883. 


VALLEE, Rudy (Hubert) (actor & band 
leader); Island Pond, Vt., July 28, 1901. 

VANDERBILT, Alfred G. (horse racing ex- 
ecutive); London, Eng., Sept. 22, 1912. 

VAN DOREN, Mark (poet & critic); Hope, 
Ill., June 13, 1894. 


VAN DRUTEN, John (dramatist); London, 
Eng., June 1, 1901. 

VARGAS, Gettlio D. (Brazilian states- 
man); S40 Borja, Braz., Apr. 19, 1882. 
VAUGHAN-WILLIAMS, Ralph (composer); 

Down Ampney, Eng., Oct. 12, 1872. 


VENUTA, Benay (singer); San Francisco, 
Calif., Jan. 27, 1912. 


VERA-ELLEN (Vera-Ellen Rohe) (actress); 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 16, 


VIDAL, Gore’ (novelist); West Point, N. Y., 
Oct. 3, 1925. 

VIDOR, King (movie director & producer) ; 
Galveston, Tex., Feb. 8, 1895. 

VIERECK, Peter (poet); New York City, 
Aug. 5, 1916. 

VILLA-LOBOS, Heitor (composer); Rio de 
Janeiro, Braz., Mar. 5, 1884. 

VINES, H. Ellsworth, Jr. (tennis & golf 
player); Los Angeles, Calif., Sept. 28, 
1911. 

VINSON, Frederick M. (U. S. 
Louisa, Ky., Jan. 22, 1890. 

VISHINSKY, Andrei Y. (Soviet states- 
man); Odessa, Rus., 1883. 

VLAMINCK, Maurice de (painter); Paris, 
Fr., Apr. 4, 1876. 

VON STROHEIM, Erich (movie director & 
actor); Vienna, Aus., Sept. 22, 1885. 


jurist) ; 


WAGNER, Hans (John P.) (baseball 
player); Mansfield, Pa., Feb. 24, 1874. 

WALCOTT, Jersey Joe (Arnold Cream) 
(boxer); Merchantville, N. J., Jan. 31, 
1914, 

WALKER, Mickey (boxer); Elizabeth, N. J., 
July 13, 1901. 

WALKER, Nancy (Ann Myrtle Swoyer) 
(actress); Philadelphia, Pa. 

WALLACE, DeWitt (publisher); St. Paul, 
Minn., Nov. 12, 1889. 

WALLACE, Henry A. (U. S. statesman); 
Adair Co., Iowa, Oct. 7, 1888. 

WALLENSTEIN, Alfred (orchestra con- 
auctor); Chicago, Ill., Oct. 7, 1898. 

WALTARI, Mika (novelist); Helsinki, Fin., 
Sept. 19, 1908. 


WALTER, Bruno (Bruno Walter Schle- 


singer) (orchestra conductor); Berlin, 
Ger., Sept. 17, 1876. 
WALTON, William (composer); Oldham, 


Eng., Mar. 29, 1902. 


WARD, Bud (Marvin H.) (golfer); Olym- 
pia, Wash., May 1, 1913. 


WARING, Fred (band leader); 
Pa., June 9, 1900. 


WARNER, Sylvia Townsend (novelist & 
poet); Harrow-on-the-Hill, Eng., 1893. 


WARREN, Leonard (baritone); New York 
City, Apr. 21, 1911. 


WARREN, Robert Penn (novelist); Guth- 
tie, Ky., Apr. 24, 1905. 


WATERS, Ethel (actress & singer); Ches- 
ter, Pa., Oct. 31, 1900. 


WATSON, Thomas J. (industrialist); Camp- 
bell, N, Y., Feb. 17, 1874. 


WAUGH, Alexander (novelist) ; 
Eng., July 8, 1898. 


\WAUGH, Evelyn (novelist); London, 1903, 


Tyrone, 


London, 


WAYNE, David (actor); 
Mich., Jan. 30, 1914. 


WAYNE, John (Marion Michael Morrison) 
(actor); Winterset, Iowa, May 26, 1907. 
WEBB, Clifton (actor); Indiana, 1891. © 
WEBB, Jack (actor); Santa Monica, Calif., 
Apr. 2, 1920. 
WEBER, Max (painter); 
Apr. 18, 1881. 
WEBSTER, Margaret (actress & director); 
New York City, Mar. 15, 1905. 
WEIDMAN, Charles (dancer); New York 
City, July 22, 1901. y 
WEIR, Ernest T. (industrialist); Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Aug. 1, 1875. r 
WEISSMULLER, Johnny 
actor); Chicago, Ill. 


WELITSCH, Ljuba (Ljuba Welitschkova) 
(soprano); Bozissowo, Bulg., 1913. 


Traverse City, 


Bialystok, Rus., 


(swimmer & 


WELLES, Orson (actor & director); Ke- | 


nosha, Wis., May 6, 1915. 


WELTY, Eudora (novelist); Jackson, Miss., 
Apr. 13, 1909. : 


WESCOTT, Glenway (novelist); Kewas- 
kum, Wis., Apr. 11, 1901. 
WEST, Mae (actress); Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Aug. 17, 1892. 
WEST, Rebecca (Cicily Fairfield) (novel- 
ist); Edinburgh, Scot., Dec. 25, 1892. 
WHITE, Ben (harness racer); Whiteville, 
Ont., Can., Feb. 5, 1873. 

WHITEMAN, Paul (band leader); Denver, 
Colo., 1891. 

WHITNEY, C. V. (horse racing executive) ; 
New York City, Feb. 20, 1899. 

WHORF, Richard (actor) ; 
Mass. 


WIDENER, George D. (horse racing execu- 
tive); Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 11, 1889. 


WIDMARK, Richard (actor); Sunrise, 
Minn., Dec. 26, 1914. 
WILCOXON, Henry (Harry Wilcoxson) 
(actor); Br. W. Indies, Sept. 8, 1905. 
WILDE, Cornel (actor); New York City, 
Oct. 13, 1915. 

WILDER, Billy (movie director); Vienna, 
Aus., June 22, 1906. 

WILDER, Thornton (novelist) ; 
Wis., Apr. 17, 1897. 

WILDING, Michael (actor); Westcliff, Es- 
sex, Eng., July 23, 1912. 


WILLARD, Jess (boxer); 
Co., Kans., Dec. 29, 1883. 


WILLIAMS, Emlyn (dramatist) ; 
Wales, Nov. 26, 1905. 

WILLIAMS, Esther (swimmer); Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


WILLIAMS, Gluyas (cartoonist) ; 
Francisco, Calif., July 23, 1888. 


Winthrop, 


Madison, 


Pottawatomie 


Mostyn, 


San 
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WILLIAMS, John J. (U.S. Senator); Frank- 
ford, Del., May 17, 1904. 2 
WILLIAMS, Ted (baseball player); 
Diego, Calif., Oct. 30, 1918, 

WILLIAMS, Tennessee (Thomas L.) (dra- 
matist); Columbus, Miss., Mar. 26, 1914. 


WILLIAMS, William Carlos (poet); Ruth- 


erford, N. J., Sept. 17, 1883. 


WILSON, Charles Edward (industrialist, - 


GE); New York City, Nov. 18, 1886. 

WILSON, Edmund (literary critic) ; 
Bank, N. J., May 8, 1895. 

WILSON, Margaret (novelist); Traer, Iowa, 
Jan. 16, 1882. 

WILSON, Marie (actress); Anaheim, Calif., 
Aug. 19, 1916. 

WINCHELL, Paul (ventriloquist); 
York City, Dec, 21, 1923. 

WINCHELL, Walter (columnist); 
York City, Apr. 7, 1897. 

WINNINGER, Charles (actor); 
Wis., May 26, 1884. 

WINTERS, Shelley (Shirley Schrift) (ac- 
tress); East St. Louis, Il., Aug. 18, 1923. 

WOOD, Peggy (actress); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Feb. 9, 1892. 

WOOLLEY, Monte (Edgar) (actor); New 
York City, Aug. 17, 1888. 


Red 


New 
New 


Athens, 


WORTMAN, Denys (cartoonist); Sauger- 
ties, N. Y., May 1, 1887. 
WOUK, Herman (novelist); New York 


City, May 27, 1915. 
WRIGHT, Frank Lloyd (architect); 
land Center, Wis., June 8, 1869. 


WRIGHT, Richard (novelist); nr. Natchez, 
Miss,, Sept. 4, 1908. 


WRIGHT, Teresa (actress); 
City, Oct. 27, 1918. 


WYATT, Jane (actress); 
Aug. 12, 1912. 


Rich- 


New York 
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ADAMS, Sherman (Pres. aide); East Dover, 
Vt., Jan. 8, 1899. 


ALDRICH, Winthrop W. (Amb. to Brit.); 
Providence, R. I., Nov. 2, 1885. 


AIKEN, George D. (Chmn. Sen. Agr. 
Comm.); Dummerston, Vt., Aug. 20, 1892. 


ALLEN, Leo E. (Chmn. House Rules 
Comm,); Elizabeth, Ill., Oct. 5, 1898. 


ANDERSON, Robert B. (Sec. of Navy); nr. 
Burleson, Tex., June 4, 1910. 


BENSON, Ezra Taft (Sec. of Agr.); Whit- 
ney, Idaho, Aug. 4, 1899. 


BOHLEN, Charles E. (Amb. to Rus.); Clay~ 
ton, N. Y., Aug. 30, 1904. 


ch 


WYETH, Andrew (painter); “Chadds Ford, 
Pa., July 12, 1917. 


WYLER, William (movie director); Mul- 


house, Fr., July 1, 1902. 


WYLIE, Philip (novelist); Beverly, Mass., 


May 12, 1902. 

WYMAN, Jane (Sarah Fulks) (actress); 
St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 4, 1914. 

WYNN, Ed (Edwin Leopold) (comedian); 
Phiiadelphia, Pa., Nov. 9, 1886. 

WYNN, Keenan (actor); New York City, 
July 27, 1916. 


YERBY, Frank (novelist); Augusta, Ga., 
Sept. 5, 1916. 

YOSHIDA, Shigeru (Japanese statesman) ; 
Tokyo, Jap., Sept. 22, 1878. 

YOUNG, Alan (Angus Young) (actor); 
No. Shields, Northum., Eng., Nov. 19, 
1919. 


YOUNG, Cy (Denton  T.) (baseball 
player); Gilmore, Ohio, Mar. 29, 1867. 
“YOUNG, Loretta (Gretchen) (actress); 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan. 6, 1913. 
YOUNG, Robert (actor); Chicago, IH., Feb. 
22, 1907. 
YURKA, Blanche (actress); 
Minn., June 19, 1893. 


St. Paul, 


ZAHARIAS, Babe (Mildred Didrikson) 


(athlete); Port Arthur, Tex., June 26, 
1913. 

ZANUCK, Darryl F. (movie director); 
Wahoo, Nebr., Sept. 5, 1902. 

ZIMBALIST, Efrem (violinist); Rostoy- 
on-Don, Rus., Apr. 9, 1889. 

ZORACH, William (sculptor); Eurburg, 


Lith., Feb. 28, 1887. 
ZUKOR, Adolph (movie producer); Ricse, 
Hung., Jan. 7, 1873. 


ZWEIG, Arnold (novelist); Grosz-Glogau, 
Silesia, Nov. 10, 1887. 


S. Government 


BRIDGES, Styles (Chmn, Sen. App. Comm. 
& Pres. pro tem. Sen.); West Pembroke, 
Maine, Sept. 9, 1898. 

BROWNELL, Herbert, Jr. (Att. Gen.); Peru, 
Nebr., Feb. 20, 1904. 

BURNS, Arthur F. (Econ. Adv. to Pres.) ; 
Stanislau, Austria, Apr. 27, 1904. 

BUTLER, Hugh A. (Chmn. Sen. Int. & 
Ins. Afirs. Comm.); Missouri Vailey, 
Iowa, Feb. 28, 1878. 

CAPEHART, Homer E. (Chmn. Sen. Bnk. 
& Curr. Comm.); Algiers, Ind., June 6, 
1897. 

CARLSON, Frank (Chmn. Sen. P.O. & Civ. 


Serv. Comm.); nr. Concordia, Kans., Jan. 
23, 1893. 


( ae Adm. Robert B. (Ch. Nav. Op.); 
“Vallejo, Calif., Mar. 26, 1895. 

CASE, Francis H. (Chmn. Sen. D. C. 
Comm.); Everly, Iowa, Dec. 9, 1896. 

CHIPERFIELD, Robert B. (Chmn. House 
For. Rel. Comm.); Canton, IIll., Nov. 20, 
1899. 

COLE, W. Sterling (Chmn. Jt. Cong. Comm. 
Atomic Ener.); Painted Post, N. Y., Apr. 
18, 1904. 

CONANT, James B. (Amb. to Ger.); 
chester, Mass., Mar. 26, 1893. 

DILLON, C. Douglas (Amb. to Fr.); Geneva, 
Switz., Aug. 21, 1909. 

DODGE, Joseph M. (Dir. of Budg.); Detroit, 
Mich:, Nov. 18, 1890. 


Dor- 


DULLES, Allen W. (Dir. CIA); Watertown, 
N. Y., Apr. 7, 1893. 
DULLES, John Foster (Sec. of State); 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 25, 1888. 

DUNN, James C. (Amb. to Sp.); Newark, 
N. J., Dec. 27, 1890. 

DURKIN, Martin P. (Sec. of Lab.); Chicago, 
Ill., Mar. 18, 1894. 

EISENHOWER, Dwight D. 

> Denison, Tex., Oct. 14, 1890. 

FECHTELER, Adm. William M. (NATO 
Comm. in Chf., South); San Rafael, 
Calif., Mar. 6, 1896. 

GRUENTHER, Gen. Alfred M. (Sup. All. 
Comm., Eur.); Platte Center, Nebr., Mar. 
3, 1899. 

HAGERTY, James C. (Press Sec. to Pres.) ; 
Plattsburg, N. Y., May 9, 1909. 

HALLECK, Charles A. (House Maj. Fir. 
Lar.); De Motte, Ind., Aug. 22, 1900. 

HOBBY, Oveta Culp (Sec. of Welf.); 
leen, Tex., Jan. 19, 1905. 

HOFFMAN, Clare E. (Chmn. House Govt. 
Op. Comm.); Vicksburg, Pa., Sept. 10, 
1875. 

HOOVER, J. Edgar (Dir. FBI); Washing- 
ton, D. C., Jan. 1, 1895. 

HUMPHREY, George M. (Sec. of Treas.); 
Cheboygan, Mich., Mar. 8, 1890. 

JENNER, William E. (Chmn. Sen. Rules & 
Adm. Comm.); Marengo, Ind., July 21, 
1908. 

JOHNSON, Lyndon B. (Sen. Min. Ldr.); nr. 
Stonewall, Tex., Aug. 27, 1908. 

KNOWLAND, William F. (Sen. Maj. Ldr.); 
Alameda, Calif., June 26, 1908. 

LANGER, William (Chmn. Sen. Jud. 
Comm.); Everest, N. Dak., Sept. 30, 1886. 

LODGE, Henry Cabot, Jr. (U. N. Del.); 
Nahant, Mass., July 5, 1902. 

LUCE, Clare Boothe (Amb. to It.); New 
York City, Apr. 10, 1903. 

McCARTHY, Joseph R. (Chmn. Sen. Govt. 
Op. Comm.); Grand Chute, Wis., Nov. 
14, 1909. 


(President); 


Kil- 


McCONNELL, Samuel K. (Chmn. House Ed. 
e ies Comm.); Eddystone, Pa., Apr. 6, 
re 


McKAY, Douglas (Sec. of Int.); Portland, 
Oreg., June 24, 1893. 

MARTIN, Edward (Chmn. Sen. Pub. Wks. 
Comm.); Washington Township, Pa., 
Sept. 18, 1879. * 

MARTIN, Joseph W., Jr. (Spkr. of House); 
No. Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 3, 1884. 

MILLIKIN, Eugene D. (Chmn. Sen. Fin. 
Comm.); Hamilton, Ohio, Feb. 12, 1891. 

NIXON, Richard M. (Vice President); 
Yorba Linda, Calif., Jan. 9, 1913. 

RADFORD, Adm. Arthur W. (Chmn. Jt. 
Chs. Staff); Chicago, Ill., Feb. 27, 1896. 

RAYBURN, Sam (House Minor. Flr. Lg?) 
Roane Co., Tenn., Jan. 6, 1882. , 

REED, Daniel A. (Chmn. House Ways & 
Means Comm.); Sheridan, N. Y., Sept. 
15, 187?. 

RIDGWAY, Gen. Matthew B. (Army Ch. 
Staff); Ft. Monroe, Va., Mar. 3, 1895. 
ROCKEFELLER, Nelson A. (Undersec.- of 
Welf.); Bar Harbor, Maine, July 8, 1908. 
SALTONSTALL, Leverett (Chmn. Sen. Arm. 
Serv. Comm.); Chestnut Hill, Mass., Sept. 

1, 1892. 

SHORT, Dewey (Chmn. House Arm. Serv. 
Comm.); Galena, Mo., Apr. 7, 1898. 

SMITH, H. Alexander (Chmn. Sen. Lab. & 
Pub. Wel. Comm.); New York City, Jan. 
30, 1880. 

SMITH, Walter Bedell (Undersec. State); 
Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 5, 1895, 

STASSEN, Harold E. (Dir. MSA); 
Paul, Minn., Apr. 13, 1907. 

STEVENS, Robert T. (Sec. of Army); Fan- 
wood, N. J., July 31, 1899. 

STRAUSS, Lewis L. (Chmn. AEC); Charles- 
ton, W. Va., Jan. 31, 1896. 

SUMMERFIELD, Arthur E. (Post. Gen.); 
Pinconning, Mich., Mar. 17, 1899. 

TABER, John (Chmn. House App. Comm.); 
Auburn, N. Y., May 5, 1880. 

TALBOTT, Harold E. (Sec. of AF); Day- 
ton, Ohio, Mar, 31, 1888. 

TWINING, Gen. Nathan F. (AF Ch. oes 
Monroe, Wis., Oct. 11, 1897. 

VELDE, Harold H. (Chmn. House Un-Amer. 
Act. Comm.); Parkland, Ill., Apr. 1, 1910. 

WEEKS, Sinclair (Sec. of Comm.); West 
Newton, Mass., June 15, 1893. 

WILEY, Alexander (Chmn. Sen. For. Rel. 
Comm.); ‘Chippewa Falls, Wis., May 26, 
1884. 

WILSON, Charles Erwin (Sec. of Def,); 
Minerva, Ohio, July 18, 1890. 

WOLCOTT, Jesse P. (Chmn. House Bnk. & 
Curr. Comm.); Gardner, Mass., Mar. 3, 
1893. 
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ADAMS, Charles Francis 
American diplomat. 

ADAMS, Henry Brooks (1838-1918), Amer- 
ican historian. 

ADAMS, James  Truslow 
American historian. 

ADAMS, Maude (Maude Kiskadden) (1872-— 
1953), American actress. 

ADAMS, Samuel (1722-1803), 
revolutionary patriot. 

ADDAMS, Jane (1860-1935), 
cial worker. 

ADE, George (1866-1944), 
morist. 

ADLER, Alfred (1870-1937), Austrian psy- 
chologist. 

AESCHYLUS (525-426 B.c.), 
matist. 

AESOP (c.600 B.c.), Greek fabulist. 


ALCOTT, Louisa May (1832-1888), Ameri- 
can author. 


ALDEN, John (1599?-1687), American Pil- 
grim. 

ALEXANDER the Great 
Macedonian conqueror. 

ALGER, Horatio (1834-1899), 
author. 

ALLEN, Ethan (1739-1789), American rev- 
olutionary soldier. 

AMPERE, André 
French physicist. 


ANDERSEN, Hans Christian (1805-1875), 
Danish author. 


ANDERSON, Sherwood (1876-1941), Amer- 
ican author. 

ANDREYEV, Leonid (1871-1919), 
author. 

ANTHONY, Susan Brownell (1820-1906), 
American woman suffragist. 

ANTONIUS, Marcus (known in English as 
Mark Anthony) (83?-80 s.c.), Roman 
statesman. 


AQUINAS, St. Thomas (1225?-1274), Ital- 
jan philosopher. 


(1807-1886) , 


(1878-1949), 


American 


American hu- 


Greek dra- 


(356-823 x.c.), 


American 


Marie (1596-1684), 


Russian 


ARCHIMEDES (287?-212 s.c.), Greek 
mathematician. 

ARISTOPHANES (4487-380 bB.c.), Greek 
dramatist. 


American so- , 


ARISTOTLE (384-322 B.c.), Greek philoso- 
pher. 

ARLISS, George (1868-1946), English ac- 
tor. 


ARNOLD, Benedict (1741-1801), American 
traitor. 

ARNOLD, Matthew (1822-1888), English 
poet & critic. 

ASTOR, John Jacob (1763-1848), Ameri- 
can financier (born Germany). 

ATHERTON, Gertrude Franklin (nee 
Horn) (1857-1948), American novelist. 

AUDUBON, John James _ (1785-1851), 
American ornithologist & artist. 

AUER, Leopold (1845-1930), Hungarian 
violinist. 

AUGUSTINE, Saint (Aurelius Augustinus) 
(354-430), Early Christian philosopher. 

AUGUSTUS (Gaius Octavius) (63 B.c—aA.D, 
14), Roman emperor. 


AUSTEN, Jane (1775-1817), English novel- 
ist. 


BACH, Johann Sebastian 
German composer. 


BACON, Francis (1561-1626), English phi- 
losopher. 
BAEDEKER, Karl (1801-1859), 
travel-guidebook publisher. 
BALBOA, Vasco Nufiez de (1475-1517), 
Spanish explorer. 

BALDWIN, Stanley (1867-1947), 
statesman. 

BALZAC, Honoré de (1799-1850), French 
novelist. 


BARNUM, Phineas 
American showman. 


BARRIE, Sir James Matthew (1860-1937), 
Scottish novelist & dramatist. 


BARRY, Philip (1896-1949), 
dramatist. 


BARRYMORE, John (1882-1942), Ameri; 
can actor. 


BARTOK, Béla (1881-1945), 
composer. 


BARTON, Clara (1821-1912), Founder of 
American Red Cross. 


(1685-1750) , 


German 


British 


Taylor (1810-1891), 


American 


Hungarian 
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"BAUDELAIRE, Pierre Charles (1821-1867), 
French poet. 

BEARD, Charles Austin 
American historian. 

BECKET, Thomas (1118?-1170), English 
churchman. 

BEDE, Saint (“The Venerable 
(673-735), English scholar. 

BEECHER, Henry Ward 
American clergyman. 


(1874-1948), 


Bede’) 


(1813-1887) , 


BEERY, Wallace (1889-1949), American 
actor. 
BEETHOVEN, Ludwig van (1770-1827), 


‘German composer (Flemish descent). 


BELASCO, David (1854-1931), American 
dramatist & producer. 
BELL, Alexander Graham (1847-1922), 


American inventor (born Scotland). 
BELLAMY, Edward (1850-1898), American 
author. 
BELLOC, Hilaire (Joseph Hilary Pierre 
Belloc) (1870-1953), English author. 
BELLOWS, George Wesley (1882-1925), 
American painter & lithographer. 

BENCHLEY, Robert Charles (1889-1945), 
American humorist. 

BENES, Eduard (1884-1948), Czech states- 
man. 

BENET, Stephen Vincent (1898~19438), 
American poet & story writer. 

BENET, William Rose (1886-1950), Ameri- 
can poet & novelist. 

BENJAMIN, Judah Philip 
Confederate statesman. 

BENNETT, Enoch Arnold (1867-1931), 
English novelist & dramatist. 

BENNETT, James Gordon (1795-1872), 
American editor (born Scotland). 


(1811-1884), 


BERLIOZ, Louis Hector (1803-1869), 
French composer. 
BERNADETTE of Lourdes (Bernadette 


Soubirous) (1844-1879), French saint. 

BERNHARDT, Sarah (Rosine Bernard) 
1844-1923), French actress. 

BEVIN, Ernest (1884-1951), British states- 
man. 

BIERCE, Ambrose Gwinnett (1842—?1914), 
American journalist. 

BISMARCK-SCHONHAUSEN, Prince Otto 
Eduard Leopold von (1815-1898), Ger- 
man statesman. 

BIZET, Georges (Alexandre César Léopold 
Bizet) (1838-1875), French composer. 
BLACKSTONE, Sir William (1723-1780), 

English jurist. 
BLAINE, James Gillespie 
American statesman. 
BLAKE, William (1757-1827), English poet 
& artist. 
BLASCO-IBANEZ, 
Spanish novelist. 


(1830-1893) , 


Vicente (1867-1928), 


BLUM, Leon (1872-1950), French states- 
man. 

BOCCACCIO, Giovanni (1313-1375), Ital- 
ian author (born France). 

BOLIVAR, Simon (1783-1830), South 
American liberator (born Venezuela). 
BOND, Carrie (nee Jacobs) (1862-1946), 

American song composer. 


BOONE, Daniel (1734-1820), American 
frontiersman. 
BOOTH, Edwin Thomas (18338-1893), 


American actor. 

BOOTH, “General” Evangeline Cory (1865— 
1950), English religious leader. 

BOOTH, John Wilkes (1838-1865), AIEEE 
can actor & assassin of Lincoln. 

BORGIA, Cesare (1475?-1507), Italian no- 
bleman. 

BORGIA, Lucrezia (1480-1519), Italian 
noblewoman & duchess of Ferrara. 

BORODIN, Alexander Porfirevich (1834- 
1887), Russian composer. 

BOSWELL, James (1740-1795), 
biographer & diarist. 

BOTTICELLI, Sandro (Alessandro di Ma- 
riano dei Filipepi) (1444?-1510), Italian 
painter. 

BOWIE, James (1799-1836), American sol- 
dier. 

BRAHMS, Johannes (1833-1897), German 
composer. 

BRAILLE, Louis 
teacher of blind. 

BRANDEIS, Louis Dembitz (1856-1941), 
American jurist. 
BRICE, Fanny (Fannie Borach) 
1951), American comedienne. 
BRISBANE, Arthur (1864-1936), American 
journalist. 

BRONTE, Charlotte (1816-1855), 
novelist. 

BRONTE, Emily Jane (1818-1848), English 
novelist. 

BROOKE, Rupert 
poet. 

BROUN, Matthew Heywood Campbell 
(1888-1939), American journalist. 

BROWN, John (1800-1859), American abo- 
litionist. 

BROWNING, Elizabeth Barrett (nee Eliza- 


Scottish 


French 


(1809-1852), 


(1892 


English 


(1887-1915), English 


beth Moulton*) (1806-1861), English 
poet. 

BROWNING, Robert (1812-1889), English 
poet. 

BRUEGHEL, Pieter (1520?-1569), Flemish 
painter. 

BRUTUS, Marcus Junius (85?-42 B.c.), 


Roman politician. 
BRYAN, William Jennings 

American politician. 

* Family name changed by father to Barrett. 


(1860-1925), 


EEE 
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BRYANT, William Cullen (1794-1878), 
American poet & editor. 

BUDDHA. See Gautama Buddha. 

BUFFALO BILL (William Frederick Cody) 
(1846-1917), American scout. 

BUNYAN, John (1628-1688), 

_ preacher & author. 

BURBANK, Luther (1849-1926), American 
horticulturist. 

BURKE, Edmund _ (1729-1797), 
statesman (born Ireland). 

BURNS, Robert (1759-1796), Scottish poet. 

BURR, Aaron (1756-1836), American 
statesman. 

BURROUGHS, John (1837-1921), Ameri- 
can naturalist. 

BUTLER, Nicholas Murray (1862-1947), 
American educator. 

BUTLER, Samuel (1835-1902), 
satirist. 

BYRON, George Gordon (6th Baron By- 
ron) (1788-1824), English poet. 


English 


British 


English 


CABOT, John (Giovanni Caboto) (1450- 
1498), Italian navigator. 

CABOT, Sebastian (14769-1557), English 
navigator (born Italy). 

CAESAR, Gaius Julius (100-44 B.c.), Ro- 
man statesman. 

CALHOUN, John Caldwell 
American statesman. 

CALVIN, John (Jean Chauvin) 
1564), French religious reformer. 

CAPONE, Al (Alphonse) (1899-1947), 
American gangster (born Italy). 

CARDOZO, Benjamin Nathan (1870-1938), 
American jurist. 


CARLYLE, Thomas (1795-1881), Scottish 
essayist & historian. 

CARNEGIE, Andrew (1835-1919), Ameri- 
can industrialist (born Scotland). 

CARROLL, Lewis (Charles Lutwidge Dodg- 
son) (1832-1898), English author & 
mathematician. 

CARSON, Kit (Christopher) (1809-1868), 
American scout. 

CARTER, Mrs. Leslie (1862-1937), Ameri- 
can actress. 
CARUSO, Enrico 
Italian tenor. 
CARVER, George Washington (1864-1943), 

American botanist. 

CASANOVA bE SEINGALT, Giovanni Ja- 
copo (1725-1798), Italian adventurer. 
CATHER, Willa Sibert (1876-1947), Amer- 

ican novelist. 
CATT, Carrie Chapman (nee Lane) (1859- 
1947), American woman-suffragist. 
CELLINI, Benvenuto (1500-1571), Italian 
goldsmith & sculptor. 


(1782-1850), 


(1509- 


(Errico) (1873-1921), 


CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, Miguel de 
(1547-1616), Spanish novelist. 

CEZANNE, Paul (1839-1906), 
painter. aS oy 

CHALIAPIN, Feodor Ivanovitch (1873- 
1938), Russian basso. — 

CHAMBERLAIN, Arthur Neville 
1940), British’ statesman. 

CHAMPLAIN, Samuel de 
French explorer. 

CHANEY, Lon (1883-1930), American ac- 
tor. 

CHARLEMAGNE (742-814), Holy Roman 
Emperor. 

CHATTERTON, Thomas (1752-1770), Eng- 
lish poet. 

CHAUCER, Geoffrey (1340?-1400), English 
poet. 

CHEKHOV, Anton Pavlovich (1860-1904), 
Russian dramatist & story writer. 

CHESTERTON, Gilbert Keith (1874-1936), 
English author. 

CHIPPENDALE, ‘Thomas 
English cabinetmaker. 

CHOPIN, Frédéric Frangois (1810-1849), 
French composer (born Poland). 

CHRISTIANS, Mady (Marguerita) (1900- 
1951); American actress (born Austria). 

CICERO, Marcus Tullius (106-43 B.c.), 
Roman orator & statesman. 

CLARK, George Rogers (1752-1818), Amer- 
ican Revolutionary leader. 


French 


(1869- 


(15672-1635), 


(17182-1779), 


CLARK, William (1770-1838), American 
explorer. 

CLAY, Henry (1777-1852), American 
statesman. 

CLEMENCEAU, Georges (1841-1929), 


French statesman. 
CLEMENS, S. L. See Twain. 
CLEOPATRA, (69-30 B.c.), Egyptian queen. 


COBB, Irvin Shrewsbury (1876-1944), 
American humorist. 

CODY, W. F. See Buffalo Bill. 

COHAN, George Michael (1878-1942), 


American actor & dramatist. 
COLERIDGE, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834), 
English poet. 

COLUMBUS, Christopher (Cristoforo Co- 
lombo) (1451-1506), Italian navigator. 
CONFUCIUS (K’ung Fu-tzii) (c.551-479 

B.c.), Chinese philosopher. 


CONGREVE, William (1670-1729), English 
dramatist. 


CONRAD, Joseph (Teodor Jdézef Konrad 
Korzeniowski) (1857-1924), English 
novelist (born Ukraine). 

COOPER, James Fenimore (1789-1851), 
American novelist. 

COOPER, Peter (1791-1883), American in- 
dustrialist & philanthropist. 


COPERNICUS, Nicolaus (Mikolaj Koper- 
nik) (1473-1548), Polish astronomer. 
CORBETT, James J. (1866-1933), Ameri- 

can boxer. 

CORDAY, Charlotte (Marie Anne Char- 
lotte Corday d’Armont) (1768-1793), 
French patriot. 

CORNEILLE, Pierre (1606-1684), French 
dramatist. 

CORONADO, Francisco Vasquez 
1554), Spanish explorer. 

COROT, Jean Baptiste Camille (1796- 
_1875), French painter. 

CORREGGIO, Antonio Allegri da (1494~ 
1534), Italian painter. 

CORTES (or CORTEZ), Hernando (1485- 
1547), Spanish conqueror. 

COWL, Jane (Jane Cowles) (1884-1950), 
American actress. 


(1510- 


COWPER, William (1731-1800), English 
poet. 
CRANE, Stephen (1871-1900), American 


novelist & poet. 
CRIPPS, Sir Stafford (1889-1952), British 
statesman. 


CROCE, Benedetto (1866-1952), Italian 
philosopher. 
CROCKETT, Davy (David) (1786-1836), 


American frontiersman. 

CURIE, Marie (Marja Sklodowska) (1867— 
1934), French physical chemist (born 
Poland). 

CURIE, Pierre (1859-1906), French chem- 
ist. 

CUSTER, George Armstrong (1839-1876), 
American army officer. 


DAMROSCH, Walter Johannes (1862-— 
1950), American orchestra conductor. 
DANA, Charles Anderson (1819-1897), 
American editor. 

D’ANNUNZIO, Gabriele (1863-1938), Ital- 
ian soldier & author. 

DANTE (or DURANTE) 
(1265-1321), Italian poet. 

DANTON, Georges Jacques (1759-1794), 
French revolutionary leader. 

DARWIN, Charles Robert (1809-1882), 
English naturalist. 

DAUMIER, Honoré (1808-1879), 
cariacturist. 
DAVID (died c. 973 3.c.), King of Israel 
and Judah. 
DAVIDSON, Jo 
sculptor. 

DAVIS, Jefferson (1808-1889), Confederate 
President. 

DEBS, Eugene Victor (1855-1926), Ameri- 
can Socialist. 

DEBUSSY, Achille Claude 
French composer. 


ALIGHIERI 


French 


(1883-1952), American 


(1862-1918), 
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DE FALLA. See Falla. 


DEFOE, Daniel English — 
novelist. 

DEGAS, Hilaire Germain Edgar (1834— 
1917), French painter. ery 

DEMOSTHENES (3885?-822 .c.), 
orator. 

DESCARTES, René (1596-1650), French 
philosopher & mathematician. 

DE SOTO, Hernando (1500?~-1542), Spanish - 
explorer. 

DEWEY, John (1859-1952), American phi- 
losopher & educator. 

DICKENS, Charles John Huffam (1812- 
1870), English novelist. 

DICKINSON, Emily Elizabeth (1830-1886), 
American poet. 

DIOGENES (412?-323 3.c.), Greek philos- 
opher. 

DISRAELI, Benjamin (1804-1881), British 
statesman. 

DODGSON, C. L. See Carroll. 

DOLLFUSS, Engelbert (1892-1934), Aus- 
trian statesman. 

DONNE, John (1573-1631), English poet. 

DOSTOEVSKI, Fyodor Mikhailovich (1821- 
1881), Russian novelist. 

DOUGLAS, Lloyd Cassel 
American novelist. 

DOUGLAS, Stephen Arnold (1813-1861), 
American politician. 

DOYLE, Sir Arthur Conan (1859-1930), 
English novelist & spiritualist. 

DRAKE, Sir Francis (1545?-1596), English 
navigator. 

DREISER, Theodore (1871-1945), Ameri- 
can novelist. 

DRESSLER, Marie (Marie Koerber) (1873— 
1934), American actress (born Canada). 

DREYFUS, Alfred (1859-1935) , French army 
Officer. 

DRYDEN, John (1631-1700), English poet. 

DUMAS, Alexandre (called Dumas pére) 
(1802-1870), French novelist. 

pu MAURIER, George Louis Palmella Bus- 
son (1834-1896), English novelist (born 
Paris). 

DUNCAN, Isadora (1878-1927), American 
dancer. 

DUSE, Eleonora (1859-1924), Italian ac- 
tress. 

DVORAK, Antonin 
composer. 


(1659?-1731), 


Greek 


(1877-1951), 


(1841-1904), Czech 


EARHART, Amelia (1898-1937), American 
aviator. 

EDDY, Mary Morse (nee Baker) (1821-— 
1910), American religious leader. 

EDISON, Thomas Alva (1847-1931), Amer- 
ican inventor. 
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EHRLICH, Paul (1854-1915), German bac- 

- teriologist. 

ELGAR, Sir Edward (1857-1934), English 

-. composer. 

ELIOT, George (Mary Ann Evans) (1819- 
1880), English novelist. 

EMERSON, Ralph Waldo (1803-1882), 
American philosopher & poet. 

EPICURUS (342?-270 B.c.), Greek philos- 
- opher. 

ERASMUS, Desiderius (Gerhard Gerhards) 
(1466?-1536), Dutch scholar. 

ERICSON, Leif (c. 10th century A.D.), 

' Norse navigator. 

ERSKINE, John (1879-1951), 
educator & author. 

EUCLID (c.300 B.c.), 
cian. 

EURIPIDES (c.484-407 3.c.), Greek dra- 
matist. 


American 


Greek mathemati- 


FAIRBANKS, Douglas (1883-1939), Amer- 
ican actor. 

FALLA, Manuel de (1876-1946), Spanish 
composer. 

FARADAY, Michael (1791-1867), English 
physicist. 


FIELD, Eugene (1850-1895), American 
poet. 

FIELDING, Henry (1707-1754), English 
novelist. 


FIELDS, W. C. (Claude William Duken- 
field) (1880-1946), American comedian. 

FISKE, Minnie Maddern (nee Davey) 
(1865-1932), American actress. 

FITZGERALD, Francis Scott Key (1896— 
1940), American novelist. 

FITZSIMMONS, Robert Prometheus (1862-— 
1917), New Zealand boxer (born Eng- 
land). 

FLAUBERT, Gustave (1821-1880), French 
novelist. 

FOCH, Ferdinand 
army Officer. 

FORD, Henry (1863-1947), American in- 
dustrialist. 

FORRESTAL, James (1892-1949), Ameri- 
can statesman. 

FOSTER, Stephen Collins 
American song composer. 


FRANCE, Anatole (Jacques Anatole Fran- 
¢eois Thibault) (1844-1924), French au- 
thor. 

FRANCK, César Auguste (1822-1890), 
French composer (born Belgium). 

FRANKLIN, Benjamin (1706-1790), Amer- 
ican statesman & scientist. 

FREDERICK II the Great (1740-1786), 
King of Prussia. 

FREEMAN, Douglas Southall (1886-1953), 
American historian. 


(1851-1929), French 


(1826-1864), 


, rd - hae oe 
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FREUD, Sigmund (1856-1939), Austrian 
founder of psychoanalysis. 


FULTON, Robert (1765-1815), ane 
inventor. 


GAINSBOROUGH, ‘Thomas 
English painter. 

GALILEI, Galileo (1564-1642), Italian as- 
tronomer & physicist. 

GALSWORTHY, John (1867-1933), Eng- 
lish novelist & dramatist. 

GANDHI, Mohandas Karamchand (called 
Mahatma Gandhi) (1869-1948), Hindu 
leader. 

GARFIELD, John (Julius Garfinkle) (1913- 
1952), American actor. 

GARIBALDI, Giuseppe (1807-1882), Ital- 
ian nationalist leader. 

GARRICK, David (1717-1779), 
actor. 

GARRISON, William Lloyd 
American abolitionist. 

GAUGUIN, Eugéne Henri Paul 
1903), French painter. 

GAUTAMA BUDDHA (Prince Siddhartha) 
(563?—2483 B.c.), Indian philosopher. 

GEHRIG, Lou (Henry Louis Gehrig) 
(1903-1941), American baseball player. 

GENGHIS KHAN (Temujin) (1162-1227), 
Mongol conqueror. 


(1727-1788), 


English 
(1805-1879), 


(1848- 


GEORGE, Henry (1839-1897), American 
economist. 
GERONIMO  (Goyathlay) (1829-1909), 


Apache chieftain. 


GERSHWIN, George (1898-1937), Ameri- 
can composer. 


GIBBON, Edward (1737-1794), English 
historian. 
GIBSON, Charles Dana (1867-1944), 


American illustrator. 
GIDE, André (1869-1951), French author. 
GILBERT, Sir William Schwenck (1836- 
1911), English dramatist & librettist. 


GIOTTO di Bondone (1276?—?1337), Ital- 
ian painter. 


GLADSTONE, William Ewart (1809-1898), 
British statesman. 


GLUCK, Christoph Willibald (1714-1787), 
German composer. 


GOEBBELS, Joseph Paul 
German Nazi leader. 


GOERING, Hermann (1893-1946), German 
Nazi leader. 


GOETHALS, George Washington (1858- 
1928), American engineer. 


GOETHE, Johann Wolfgang von (1749- 
1832), German poet. 


GOGH, Vincent van (1853-1890), Dukch 
painter. 


(1897-1945) , 


GOGOL, Nikolai Vasilevich (1809-1852), 
Russian novelist. 

GOLDSMITH, Oliver (1728-1774), English 
dramatist & poet. 

GOMPERS, Samuel (1850-1924), American 
labor leader. 

GOODYEAR, Charles (1800-1860), Ameri- 
can inventor. 

GORKI, Maxim (Alexei Maximovich Pesh- 
Kov) (1868-1936), Russian novelist & 
dramatist. 

GOUNOD, Charles Francois (1818-1893), 
French composer. 

GOYA yxy LUCIENTES, Francisco José de 
(1746-1828), Spanish painter, 


GRAY, Thomas (1716-1771), English poet. 
GRECO, El (Domenicos Theotocopoulos) 


(c.1542-1614), Spanish painter (born 
Crete). 


GREELEY, Horace (1811-1872), American 
journalist & politician. 

GREEN, William (1873-1952), 
labor leader. 

GREY, Zane (1875-1939), American noyel- 
ist. 

GRIEG, Edvard Hagerup (1843-1907), Nor- 
wegian composer. 

GRIFFITH, David Lewelyn Wark (1875- 
1948), American movie producer. 

GRIMM, Jacob (1785-1863), German my- 
thologist. 

GRIMM, Wilhelm (1786-1859), 
mythologist. 

GUTENBERG, Johann (1400?—?1468), Ger- 
man printer. 


American 


German 


HALE, Nathan (1755-1776), American rey- 
olutionary Officer. 

HALS, Frans (1580?-1666), Dutch painter. 

HAMILTON, Alexander (1757?-1804), 
American statesman. 


HAMSUN, Knut (Knut Pedersen) (1859- 
1952), Norwegian novelist. 
HANCOCK, John (1737-1793), 
statesman. 

HANDEL, George Frederick (Georg Fried- 
rich Handel) (1685-1759), English com- 
poser (born Germany). 


American 


HANNIBAL, (247-183 B.c.), Carthaginian 
general. 
HARDY, Thomas (1840-1928), English 
novelist. 
HARLOW, Jean (Harlean Carpenter) 


(1911-1937), American actress. 
HARTHE, Bret (Francis Brett Harte) (1836- 
1902); American author. 
HARVEY, William (1578-1657), 
physician. 


English 


HAWTHORNE, Nathaniel 
American novelist. ng 

HAY, John Milton (1838-1905), American 
statesman. rea 

HAYDN, Franz Joseph (1732-1809), Aus- 
trian composer. 

HEARN, Lafcadio (Patricio Lafcadio Tes- 


(1804-1864), 


sima Carlos Hearn) (1850-1904), Ameri- 


can-Japanese author (born Ionian Is.) 

HEARST, William Randolph (1863-1951), 
American journalist. 

HEINE, Heinrich (Harry) 
German poet. 

HENRY, O. (William Sydney Porter) 
(1862-1910), American story writer. 

HENRY, Patrick (1736-1799), American 
statesman. 

HEPPLEWHITE, George (?-1786), English 
furniture designer. 

HERBERT, Victor (1859-1924), American 
composer (born Ireland). 

HERODOTUS (c.484-425 B.c.), Greek his- 
torian. 

HINDENBURG, Paul von (Paul Ludwig 
Hans Anton yon Beneckendorff ‘und 
von Hindenburg) (1847-1934), German 
statesman. 


(1797-1856), 


HIPPOCRATES (460?-?377 B.c.), Greek 
physician. 
HITLER, Adolf (Adolf Schicklgruber) 


(1889-1945), German chancellor. 

HOGARTH, William (1697-1764), English 
painter & engraver. 

HOLBEIN, Hans (called the Elder) (1465?— 
1524), German painter. 

HOLBEIN, Hans (called the Younger) 
(14979-1543), German painter. 


HOLMES, Oliver Wendell (1809-1894), 
American author. 
HOLMES, Oliver Wendell (1841-1935), 


American jurist. 

HOMER (c.850 B.c.?), Greek poet. 

HOMER, Winslow (1836-1910), American 
painter. 

HOOD, Thomas (1799-1845), English poet. 

HORACE (Quintus Horatius Flaccus) 
(65-8 B.c.), Roman poet. 

HOUDINI, Harry (Ehrich Weiss) (1874- 
1926), American magician. 

HOUSMAN, Alfred Edward (1859-1936), 
English poet. 

HOUSTON, Samuel (1793-1863), American 
political leader. 

HOWARD, Leslie 
actor. 

HOWE, Elias (1819-1867), American in- 
ventor. 


HOWELLS, William Dean 
American author. 


(1893-1943), English 


(1837-1920), 
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HUBBARD, Elbert Green (1856-1915), 
American author. 

HUDSON, Henry (?-1611), English ex- 
plorer. 

HUGHES, Charles Evans (1862-1948), 


American jurist. 
HUGO, Victor Marie (1802-1885), French 
novelist, dramatist & poet. 
HUNT, Leigh (James Henry Leigh Hunt) 
(1784-1859), English essayist & poet. 
HUSTON, Walter (1884-1950), American 
actor (born Canada). 
HUXLEY, Thomas Henry 
English biologist. 


(1825-1895), 


IBSEN, Henrik (1828-1906), Norwegian 
dramatist. 

ICKES, Harold L. (1874-1952), American 
statesman. 

INNESS, George (1825-1894), American 
painter. 


IRVING, Washington (1783-1859), Ameri- 
-can author. 


JACKSON, Thomas Jonathan 
Stonewall) (1824-1863), 
general. 

JAMES, Henry 
novelist. 

JAMES, Jesse Woodson (1847-1882), Amer- 
ican outlaw. 

JAMES, William 
psychologist. 

JAY, John (1745-1829), American states- 
man & jurist. 


JEFFERSON, Joseph (1829-1905), Ameri- 
can actor. 


JEFFRIES, James J. (1875-1953), American 
boxer. 

JENNER, Edward 
physician. 

JOAN OF ARC (Jeanne d’Arc) 
1431), French military heroine. 

JOFFRE, Joseph Jacques Césaire (1852- 
1931), French general. 

JOHNSON, Jack (John A.) (1878-1946), 
American boxer. 

JOHNSON, Samuel (1709-1784), English 
lexicographer & critic. 

JOLLIET (or JOLIET), Louis (1645-1700), 
Canadian explorer. 

JOLSON, Al (Asa Yoelson) (1886-1950), 
American actor & singer (born Russia?). 

JONES, John Paul (John Paul*) (1747- 
1792), American naval officer (born 
Scotland). 

JONSON, Ben (Benjamin) 
English poet & dramatist. 

JOYCE, James (1882-1941), Irish novelist, 
* Added Jones to his name c. 1773. 


(called 
Confederate 
(1848-1916), American 


(1842-1910), American 


(1749-1823), English 


(1412- 


(15732-1637), 


=~ 


JUAREZ, Benito Pablo (1806-1872), Mexi- 
can statesman. 


KANT, Immanuel (1724-1804); German 
philosopher. 

KEATS, John (1795-1821), English poet. 

KEMAL ATATURK (Mustafa Kemal) 
(1881-1938), Turkish statesman. 

KENNY, Elizabeth (called Sister Kenny) 
(1886-1952), Australian nurse. 

KERN, Jerome David (1885-1945), Amer- 
ican composer. 

KEY, Francis Scott (1779-1843), American 
lawyer. 
KIDD, William (called Capt. Kidd) 
(1645?-1701), pirate (born Scotland). 
KING, William Lyon Mackenzie (1874- 
1950), Canadian statesman. 

KIPLING, Rudyard (1865-1936), English 
poet & story writer. 

KIRBY, Rollin (1875-1952), American car- 
toonist. 

KITCHENER, Horatio Herbert (1850-1916), 
British military officer. 
KNOX, John (1505-1572), 

gious reformer. 
KOSCIUSKO, Thaddeus (Tadeusz Andrzej 
Bonawentura Koégciuszko) (1746-1817), 
Polish military officer. 
KOUSSEVITZEY, Serge (Sergei) Alexan- 
drovitch (1874-1951), American orches- 
tra conductor (born Russia). 


KUBLAI KHAN (1216-1294), Mongol con- 
queror. 


Scottish reli- 


LAFAYETTE, Marquis de (Marie Joseph 
Paul Yves Roch Gilbert du Motier) 
(1757-1834), French military officer. 

LA FOLLETTE, Robert Marion (1855-— 
1925), American politician. 

LA GUARDIA, Fiorello Henry (1882-1947), 
American politician. 

LAMB, Charles (1775-1834), English es- 
sayist. 

LANDIS, Kenesaw Mountain (1866-1944), 
American jurist. 

LANGTRY, Lily (nee Emily Charlotte Le 
Breton) (1852-1929), English actress. 
LANIER, Sidney (1842-1881), American 

poet. 

LAO-TZU (or LAO-TSE) (Li Erh) (c.604— 
531 B.c.), Chinese philosopher. 

LARDNER, Ring (Ringgold Wilmer Lard- 
ner) (1885-1933), American story writer. 

LA SALLE, Sieur de (Robert Cavelier) 
(1643-1687), French explorer. 

LAUDER, Sir Harry (Harry MacLennan) 
(1870-1950), Scottish singer. 

LAVAL, Pierre (1883-1945), French politi- 
cian. 

LAVOISIER, Antoine Laurent (1743-1794), 
French chemist. 


LAWRENCE, Dayid Herbert (1885-1930), 
English novelist. 

LAWRENCE, Gertrude (Gertrud Klasen) 
(1900-1952), English actress. 

LAWRENCE OF ARABIA (Thomas Ed- 
ward Lawrence*) (1888-1935), British 
author & soldier. 

LEAR, Edward (1812-1888), English non- 
sense poet. 

LEE, Robert Edward (1807-1870), Ameri- 
can military officer; commander-in-chief 
of Confederate armies. 

LEHAR, Franz (1870-1948), 
composer. 

LENIN, Nikolai (Vladimir Ilich Ulyanov) 
(1870-1924), Soviet statesman. 

LEONARD, Benny (Benjamin Leiner) 
(1896-1947), American boxer. 

LEWIS, Meriwether (1774-1809), American 
explorer. 

LEWIS, Sinclair 
novelist. 

LILIUOKALANI, Lydia Kamekeha (1838- 
1917), Hawaiian queen. 

LIND, Jenny (Johanna Maria Lind) (1820- 
1887), Swedish soprano. 

LINDSAY, Nicholas Vachel (1879-1931), 
American poet, 

LISTER, Joseph (1827-1912), English sur- 
geon, 

LISZT, Franz (1811-1886), 
composer & pianist. 

LIVINGSTONE, David (1813-1873), Scot- 
tish missionary & explorer. 

LLOYD GEORGE, David 
British statesman. 

LOCKE, John (1632-1704), 
losopher., 

LODGE, Henry Cabot (1850-1924), Ameri- 
can legislator. 

LOMBARD, Carole (Carol Jane Peters) 
(1908-1942), American actress. 

LOMBROSO, Cesare (1836-1909), Italian 


Hungarian 


(1885-1951), American 


Hungarian 


(1863-1945), 


English phi- 


criminologist. 

LONDON, Jack (1876-1916), American 
novelist. 

LONG, Huey Pierce (1893-1935), American 
politician. 


LONGFELLOW, Henry Wadsworth (1807— 
1882), American poet. 


LOWELL, Amy (1874-1925), American 
poet. 
LOWELL, James Russell (1819-1891), 


American poet. 

LOYOLA, St. Ignatius of (ifigo de Ofez 
y Loyola) (1491-1556), Spanish founder 
of Jesuits. 

LUBITSCH, Ernst (1892-1947), American 
movie director (born Germany). 

LUDENDORFF, Erich Friedrich Wilhelm 
(1865-1987), German general. 

* Changed surname to Shaw in 1927. 


LUTHER, Martin (1483-1546), German a 
ligious reformer, 


MACAULAY, Thomas Babington (1800 ian 


1859), English author & statesman. ah 
McCORMACK, John (1884-1945), Ameri- 
can tenor (born Ireland). 


McCORMICK, Cyrus Hall 


( 1809-1884) : 
American inventor. \ 


MacDONALD, James Ramsay (1866-1937), a) 


British statesman (born Scotland). 

MacDOWELL, Edward Alexander (1861- 
1908), American composer. 

McGRAW, John J. (1875-1934), American 
baseball manager. ; 

MACHIAVELLI, Niccold (1469-1527), Ital- 
ian political philosopher. 

MacMAHON, Brien (James O’Brien Mac- 
Mahon) (1903-1952), American legislator. 

MAETERLINCK, Count Maurice (1862— 
1949), Belgian author, 

MAGELLAN, Ferdinand (Fernando de 
Magalhées) (1480?-1521), Portuguese 
navigator. 

MAHAN, Alfred Thayer (1840-1914), Amer- 
ican naval historian. 

MANET, Eduoard (1832-1883), 
painter. 

MANN, Horace (1796-1859), American ed- 
ucator. 

MANSFIELD, Katherine (Kathleen Murry, 
nee Beauchamp) (1888-1923), British 
story writer (born New Zealand). 

MANSFIELD, Richard (1854-1907), Ameri- 
can actor (born Germany of English 
parents). 

MARAT, Jean Paul (1743-1793), French 
revolutionist (born Switzerland). 

MARCONI, Guglielmo (1874-1937), Italian 
inventor. 

MARCUS AURELIUS (Marcus Annius 
Verus) (121-180), Roman emperor. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE (Joséphe Jeanne 
Marie Antoinette) (1755-1793), French 
queen (born Austria). 

MARK ANTHONY. See Antonius. 

MARKHAM, Charles Edwin (1852-1940), 
American poet. 

MARLOWE, Christopher (1564-1593), Eng- 
lish dramatist. 

MARQUETTE, Jacques (1687-1675), 
French Jesuit missionary & explorer. 
MARSHALL, John (1755-1835), American 

jurist. 

MARX, Karl (1818-1883), German politi- 
cal philosopher. 

MARY STUART (1542-1587), 
Scotland. 

MASARYK, Thomas Garrigue (1850-1937), 
Czech statesman. 


French 


Queen. of 
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MASSENET, Jules Emile Frédéric (1842- 
1912), French composer. 

MASTERS, Edgar Lee (1869-1950), Ameri- 
can poet. 

MAUPASSANT, Henri René Albert Guy de 
(1850-1893), French story writer. 

MAXIMILIAN (Ferdinand Maximilian Jo- 
seph) (1832-1867), Emperor of Mexico 
(born Austria). 


- MAYO, Charles Horace (1865-1939), Amer- 


ican surgeon. 


MAYO, William James (1861-1939), Amer- 
ican surgeon. 

MEDICI, Lorenzo de’ (called Lorenzo the 
Magnificent) (1449-1492), Florentine 
ruler. 

MELBA, Nellie (Helen Porter Mitchell) 
(1861-1931), Australian soprano. 

MELLON, Andrew William (1855-1937), 
American financier. 

MELVILLE, Herman (1819-1891), Ameri- 
can. novelist. 

MENDEL, Gregor 
Austrian botanist. 

MENDELEYEV, Dmitri Ivanovich (1834- 
1907), Russian chemist. 

MENDELSSOHN, Felix (Jakob Ludwig 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy) (1809- 
1847), German composer. 

MESMER, Franz Anton (1734-1815), Aus- 
trian physician. 

METTERNICH, Prince Klemens Wenzel 
Nepomuk Lothar von (1773-1859), Aus- 
trian statesman. 

MEYERBEER, Giacomo (Jakob Liebmann 
Beer) (1791-1864), German composer. 
MICHELANGELO (Michelangelo Buonar- 
roti) (1475-1564), Italian painter & 

sculptor. 


MILL, John Stuart (1806-1873), English 
philosopher. 


MILLAY, Edna St. Vincent (1892-1950), 
American poet. 

MILLER, Glenn (1909?-1944), 
band leader. 

MILTON, John (1608-1674), English poet. 

MINUIT, Peter (1580-1638), Dutch colo- 
nial officer in America. 

MITCHELL, Margaret (1900-1949), Amer- 
ican novelist. 

MOHAMMED (570-632), Arabian prophet. 

MOLIERE (Jean Baptiste Poquelin) (1622— 
1673), French dramatist. 

MOLNAR, Ferenc (1878-1952), Hungarian 
dramatist. 

MONET, Claude 
painter. 

MONTAIGNE, Michel Eyquem de (1533- 
1592), French essayist. 


MONTEZUMA II (14809-1520), Aztec em- 
peror. 


Johann (1822-1884), 


American 


(1840-1926), French 
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MOONEY, Thomas J. Zechariah (1885— 
1942), American labor leader. 

MOORE, George (1852-1933), Irish nov- 
elist. 

MOORE, Thomas (1779-1852), Irish poet. 

MORE, Sir Thomas (1478-1535), English 
statesman & author. 

MORGAN, Helen (1900?-1941), American 
singer. 

MORGAN, John Pierpont 
American financier. 

MORSE, Samuel Finley Breese (1791-1872), 
American inventor & painter. 

MOZART, Wolfgang Amadeus (Johannes 
Chrysostomus Wolfgangus Theophilus 
Mozart) (1756-1791), Austrian composer. 

MURILLO, Bartolomé Esteban (1617— 
1682), Spanish painter. 

MURRAY, Philip (1886-1952), 
labor leader (born Scotland). 

MUSORGSKI (or MOUSSORGSKY), Mo- 
dest Petrovich (1835-1881), Russian 
composer. 


MUSSOLINI, Benito (1883-1945), Italian 
dictator. 


(1837-1913), 


American 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
Buonaparte) (1769-1821), 
France (born Corsica). 

NAST, Thomas (1840-1902), American car- 
toonist (born Germany). 

NATION, Carry Amelia (nee Moore) (1846— 
1911), American temperance leader. 

NELSON, Horatio (1758-1805), British 
naval officer. 

NERO (Nero Claudius Caesar Drusus Ger- 
manicus) (A.D. 37-68), Roman emperor. 

NEWTON, Sir Isaac (1642-1727), English 
mathematician & scientist. 

NIETZSCHE, Friedrich Wilhelm 
1900), German philosopher. 

NIGHTINGALE, Florence 
English nurse (born Italy). 

NIJINSKY, Waslaw (1890-1950), Russian 
dancer (Polish descent). 

NOBEL, Alfred Bernhard (1833-1896), 
Swedish inventor & industrialist 

NOSTRADAMUS (Michael de Notredame) 

(1503-1566), French astrologer. 


(Napoleone 
Emperor of 


(1844- 


(1820-1910), 


OCHS, Adolph Simon (1858-1935), Ameri- 
can newspaper publisher. 

OFFENBACH, Jacques (1819-1880), French 
composer (born Germany). 


OMAR KHAYYAM (died c.1123), Persian 
poet & astronomer. 

OROZCO, José 
Mexican painter. 


OSLER, Sir William (1849-1919), Cana- 
dian physician. 


Clemente (1883-1949), 


OVID (Publius Ovidius Naso) (43 3B.c.— 
?a.D. 17), Roman poet. 


. 


PADEREWSKI, Ignace Jan (1860-1941), 
Polish pianist & statesman. 


PAGANINI, Nicolé (1782-1840), 
violinist. 

PAINE, Thomas (1737-1809), American 
political philosopher (born England). 


PARNELL, Charles Stewart (1846-1891), 
Irish nationalist leader. 


Italian 


PASTEUR, Louis (1822-1895), French 
. chemist. 
PATTON, George Smith (1885-1945), 


American general. 

PAVLOV, Ivan Petrovich (1849-1936), Rus- 
sian physiologist. 

PAVLOVA, Anna 
dancer. 

PEARY, Robert Edwin (1856-1920), Amer- 
ican explorer. 

PENN, William (1644-1718) ,‘ English colo- 
nist in America. 

PEPYS, Samuel (1633-1703), English dia- 
rist. 

PERICLES 
statesman. 

PERON, Maria Eva Duarte de (1919-1952), 
Argentine political leader. 

PERSHING, John Joseph 
American general. 

PETAIN, Henri Philippe 
French ex-Marshal. 

PETRARCH (Francesco Petrarca) 
1374), Italian poet. 

PHELPS, William Lyon (1865-1943), Amer- 
ican critic. 

PIKE, Zebulon Montgomery (1779-1813), 
American explorer. 

PIRANDELLO, Luigi (1867-1936), Italian 
dramatist & novelist. 

PITKIN, Walter Boughton (1878-1953), 
American psychologist & author. 

PITT, William (called “the Younger Pitt’’) 

_ (1759-1806), British statesman. 

PIZARRO, Francisco (1470?-1541), Spanish 
conqueror. 

PLATO (Aristocles) (427?-347 B.c.), Greek 
philosopher. 

PLUTARCH (a.p. 46?—?120), Greek biog- 
rapher. 

POCAHONTAS (Matoaka) 
American Indian princess. 

POE, Edgar Allan (1809-1849), American 
poet & story writer. 

POLO, Marco (1254?—?1324), Italian trav- 
eler. 


POMPEY (Gnaeus Pompeius 
(106-48 B.c.), Roman general. 


(1885-1931), Russian 


(died 429 s.c.), Athenian 


(1860-1948), 
(1856-1951), 


(1304—- 


(15952-1617), 


Magnus) 


PONCE ve LEON, Juan 
Spanish explorer. 

POPE, Alexander 
poet. 

POST, Wiley (1900-1935), American avi- 
ator. 

PROKOFIEFF, Sergei Sergeevich (1891- 
1953), Russian composer. 

PROUST, Marcel (1871-1922), French nov- 
elist. ; 

PUCCINI, Giacomo (1854-1924), 
composer, 

PULITZER, Joseph (1847-1911), American 
newspaper publisher. 

PUSHKIN, Alexander Sergeevich 
1837), Russian poet & dramatist. 

PYLE, Ernest Taylor (1900-1945), Ameri- 
can journalist. 


(1688-1744), English 


Italian 


(1'799- 


RABELAIS, Francois (14949-1553), French 
satirist. 

RACHMANINOFF, Sergei Wassilievitch 
1873-1943), Russian pianist & composer. 

RACINE, Jean Baptiste (1639-1699), 
French dramatist. 

RALEIGH (or RALEGH), Sir Walter 
(15222-1618), English courtier & navyi- 
gator. 

RAPHAEL (Raffaello Santi) (1483-1520), 
Italian painter. 

RASPUTIN, Grigori Efimovich 
1916), Russian monk. 
RAVEL, Maurice Joseph 

French composer. 

REED, Walter (1851-1902), American army 

surgeon. 


(1871? 


(1875-1937), 


REID, Whitelaw (1837-1912), American 
journalist & diplomat. 
REINHARDT, Max (Max Goldmann) 


(1873-1943), Austrian theatrical 
ducer (U. S. citizen, 1940). 

REMBRANDT, Harmensz van Rijn (1606— 
1669), Dutch painter. 

RENOIR, Pierre Auguste 
French painter. 

RESPIGHI, Ottorino (1879-1936), Italian 
composer. 

REVERE, Paul (1735-1818), American pa- 
triot & silversmith. 

REYNOLDS, Sir Joshua (1723-1792), Eng- 
lish painter. 

RHODES, Cecil John (1853-1902), South 

* African financier & statesman (born 
England). 

RICHELIEU, Duc de (Armand Jean du 
Plessis) (1585-1642), French cardinal & 
statesman. 

RILEY, James 
American poet, 

RIMSKI-KORSAKOV, Nikolai Andreevich 
(1844-1908), Russian composer, 


pro- 


(1841-1919), 


Whitcomb (1849-1916), 


(14602-1521), 
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| RIPLEY, Robert LeRoy (1893-1949), Amer- 
ican cartoonist. — 
ROBESPIERRE, Maximilien Francois Marie 
Isidore de (1758-1794), French revolu- 
tionist. 
ROBINSON, Bill (Luther) (1878-1949), 
-American dancer. 
ROBINSON, Edward Arlington (1869- 
e 1935), American poet. 
~-_ ROCKEFELLER, John Davison (1839- 
- 1937), American capitalist. 
RODIN, Francois Auguste René (1840- 
1917), French sculptor. 
ROGERS, Will (William Penn Adair Rog- 
ers) (1879-1935), American humorist. 
ROLLAND, Romain (1866-1944), French 
author. 

ROMBERG, Sigmund (1887-1951); Ameri- 
can composer. 

ROMMEL, Erwin (1891-1944), German 
general. 

ROOT, Elihu (1845-1937), American states- 
man. 

ROSSETTI, Dante Gabriel (1828-1882), 
English painter & poet. 

ROSSINI, Gioacchino Antonio (1792-1868), 
Italian composer. 

ROSTAND, Edmond (1868-1918), French 
dramatist & poet. 

ROUSSEAU, Jean Jacques (1712-1778), 
French philosopher. 

RUBENS, Peter Paul (1577-1640), Flemish 
painter. 
‘ RUBINSTEIN, Anton Grigorovich (1829- 
1894), Russian pianist & composer. 
RUNYON, Alfred Damon (1880-1946), 
American journalist & author. 

RUSKIN, John (1819-1900), English art 
critic & author. 

RUSSELL, George William (pseud. AE) 
(1867-1935), Irish author. 

RUSSELL, Lillian (Helen Louise Leonard) 
(1861-1922), American soprano. 

RUTH, Babe (George Herman Ruth) 
1895-1948), American baseball player. 


t 
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SAINT-GAUDENS, Augustus (1848-1907), 
American sculptor (born Ireland). 

SAINT-SAENS, Charles Camille (1835- 
1921), French composer. 

SAND, George (Amandine Lucile Aurore 
Dudevant, nee Dupin) (1803-1876), 
French novelist. 

SANTAYANA, George (1863-1952), Spanish 
philosopher & poet. 

SAPPHO (c.600 B.c.), Greek poet. 

SARGENT, John Singer (1856-1925), Amer- 
ican painter. 

SARTO, Andrea del (Andrea Domenico 
@’Agnolo di Francesco) (1486-1531), 
Florentine painter. 
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SAUL (11th cent. s.c.), King of Israel. 
SCHILLER, Johann Christoph Friedrich 

von (1759-1805), German poet & Grama- - 

tist. : 
SCHNABEL, Artur (1882-1951), Austrian — 
pianist. 
SCHOPENHAUER, Arthur (1788-1860), 

German philosopher. 

SCHUBERT, Franz Peter (1797-1828), Aus- 
trian composer. 
SCHUMANN, Robert Alexander (1810- 

1856), German composer. 
SCHUMANN-HEINEKE, Ernestine (nee Roess- 

ler) (1861-1936), German contralto 

(born near Prague). 

SCHURZ, Carl (1829-1906), American army 

Officer & statesman (born Germany). 
SCHWAB, Charles Michael (1862-1939), — 

American industrialist. 

SCOTT, Robert Falcon (1868-1912), Eng- 
lish Antarctic explorer. 

SCOTT, Sir Walter (1771-1832), Scottish 
novelist & poet. 

SEWARD, William Henry (1801-1872), 

American statesman. 

SHAKESPEARE, William (1564-1616), Eng- 
lish dramatist & poet. 


SHAW, George Bernard (1856-1950), Irish 
dramatist & critic. 


SHELLEY, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822), Eng- 
lish poet. 

SHERATON, Thomas (1751-1806), English 
furniture designer. 

SHERIDAN, Richard Brinsley (1751-1816), 
Irish dramatist. 

SHERMAN, William Tecumseh (1820- 
1891), American army officer. 

SKINNER, Otis (1858-1942), American ac- 
tor. 


SLOAN, John (1871-1951), American 
painter. 

SMETANA, Bedrich (1824-1884), Czech 
composer. 

SMITH, Adam (1723-1790), Scottish econ- 
omist. 

SMITH, Alfred Emanuel (1873-1944), 
American politician. 

SMITH, John (1579-1631), American colo- 
nist (born England). 

SMITH, Joseph (1805-1844), American 
founder of Mormon Church. 

SMUTS, Jan Christiaan (1870-1950), South 
African statesman. 

SOCRATES (c.470-399 B.c.), Greek philos- 
opher. 

SOLOMON (c.978-c.933 3B.c.), King of 
Israel. 

SOLON (638?—?559 s.c.), Athenian law- 
giver. 

SOPHOCLES (496?—406 B.c.), Greek dram- 
atist. 
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SOTHERN, Edward Hugh (1859-1933), 
American actor. 

SPALDING, Albert (1888-1953), American 
violinist. 

SPENCER, Herbert (1820-1903), English 
philosopher. 

SPENGLER, Oswald (1880-1936), German 
philosopher. 

SPENSER, Edmund (1552-1599), English 
poet. 

SPINOZA, Baruch (or Benedict) 
1677), Dutch philosopher. 

STALIN, Joseph Vissarionovich (Iosif V. 
Dzhugashvili) (1879-1953), Soviet states- 
man. 

STANISLAVSKI (Konstantin Sergeevich 
Alekseev) (1863-1938), Russian stage 
producer. 

STANLEY, Sir Henry Morton (John Rowl- 
ands) (1841-1904), British explorer. 

STEFFENS, Joseph Lincoln (1866-1936), 
American journalist. 

STEIN, Gertrude (1874-1946), 
author. 

STEINMETZ, Charles Proteus (1865-1923), 
American electrical engineer (born Ger- 
many). 

STENDHAL (Marie Henri Beyle) 
1842), French novelist. 

STERNE, Laurence (1713-1768), Irish nov- 
elist. 

STETTINIUS, Edward Rielley, Jr. 
1949), American statesman. 

STEVENSON, Robert Louis Balfour (1850— 
1894), Scottish novelist & poet. 

STIMSON, Henry Lewis (1867-1950), Amer- 
ican statesman. 

STONE, Lucy (1818-1893), 
woman suffragist. 

STOWE, Harriet Elizabeth (nee Beecher) 
(1811-1896), American novelist. 

STRADIVARI, Antonio (1644-1737), Ital- 
ian violin-maker. 

STRAUSS, Johann (1825-1899), Austrian 
composer. 

STRAUSS, Richard 
composer. 

STUART, Gilbert Charles 
American painter. 

STUYVESANT, Peter (1592-1672), Dutch 
governor of New Amsterdam (New 
York). 

SULLIVAN, Sir Arthur Seymour (1842- 
1900), English composer. 

SULLIVAN, John Lawrence (1858-1918), 
American boxer. 

SUN YAT-SEN (1866-1925) , Chinese states- 
man. 

SWIFT, Jonathan (1667-1745), British sat- 
irist. 


(1632- 


American 


(1783- 


(1900- 


American 


(1864-1949), German 


(1755-1828), 


SWINBURNE, Algernon Charles (1837- 
1909), English poet, 

SYNGE, John Millington (1871-1909), Irish 
dramatist. 


TAFT, Robert Alphonso (1889-1953), Amer- 
ican legislator. 

TALLEYRAND-PERIGORD, Charles Mau- 
Tice de (1754-1838), French statesman. 

TAMERLANE (Timur) (1336?-1405), Mon- 
gol conqueror. 


TARKINGTON, Newton Booth (1869- 
1946), American novelist. 
TCHAIKOVSKY (or TSCHAIKOWSKY), 


Peter (Pétr) Ilich (1840-1893), Russian 
composer, 

TECUMSEH (1768?-1813), Shawnee Indian 
chief. 

TENNYSON, Alfred (1809-1892), English 
poet. 

TERRY, Ellen Alicia (1847-1928), English 
actress. 

TETRAZZINI, Luisa (1874-1940), Italian 
soprano, 

THACKERAY, William Makepeace (1811- 
1863), English novelist. 

THOREAU, Henry David (1817-1862), nat- 
uralist & author. 

THORPE, Jim (1888-1953), American ath- 
lete. 

TIBERIUS (Tiberius Claudius Nero Caesar) 
(42 B.c.-A.D. 37), Roman emperor. 

TILDEN, William Tatem, II (1893-1953), 
American tennis player. 
TINTORETTO, IL (Jacopo Robusti) (1518- 
1594), Italian painter. 
TITIAN (Tiziano Vecelli) 
Italian painter. 

TOLSTOI, Count Leo (Lev) Nikolaevich 
(1828-1910), Russian novelist. 

TOULOUSE-LAUTREC (Henri Marie Ray- 
mond de ‘Toulouse-Lautrec Monfa) 
(1864-1901), French painter. 

TROTSKY, Leon (Leib Davydovich Bron- 
stein) (1877-1940), Russian revolution- 
ary leader. 

TURGENEV, Ivan Sergeevich (1818-1883), 
Russian novelist. 

TWAIN, Mark (Samuel Langhorne Clem- 
ens) (1835-1910), American author. 

TWEED, William Marcy (1823-1878), 
American politician. 


(1477-1576), 


VALENTINO, Rudolph (Rodolpho d’An- 


tonguolla) (1895-1926), American actor . 


(born Italy). 
VANDENBERG, Arthur Hendrick (1884- 
1951), American legislator. 


VANDERBILT, Cornelius 
American financier. 


(1794-1877), 
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VAN DOREN, Carl (1885-1950), American 
editor & critic. 


VANDYKE (or VAN DYCK), Sir Anthony 
(1599-1641), Flemish painter. 


VAN GOGH. See Gogh. 

VAN LOON, Hendrik Willem (1882-1944), 
American author (born Netherlands). 
VELAZQUEZ (or VELASQUEZ), Diego Ro- 
driguez de Silva y (1599-1660), Spanish 


—— painter. 


VERDI, Giuseppe 
composer. 


(1813-1901), Italian 


-VERGIL (or VIRGIL) (Publius Vergilius 


Maro) (70-19 B.c.), Roman poet. 


_ VERMEER, Jan (or Jan van der Meer van 


Delft) (1632-1675), Dutch painter. 
VERNE, Jules (1828-1905), French author. 
VILLA, Pancho (or Francisco) (Doroteo 

Arango) (1877-1923), Mexican bandit. 
VILLON, Francois (Francois de Montcor- 

bier) (1481-c.1463), French poet. 
VINCI, Leonardo da (1452-1519), Italian 

painter, sculptor & scientist. 


VOLTAIRE (Francois Marie Arouet) (1694- 
1778), French author. 


WAGNER, Wilhelm Richard (1813-1883), 
German composer. 

WALKER, James John (1881-1946), Amer- 
ican politician. 


WALKER, Robert (1919?-1951), American 
actor. 


WALTON, Izaak (1593-1683), English au- 
thor. 

WARD, Fannie 
actress. 

WARFIELD, David (1866-1951), American 
actor. 

WASHINGTON, Booker Taliaferro (1856- 
1915), American educator. 

WATT, James (1736-1819), 
ventor. 

WAYNE, Anthony (1745-1796), American 
Revolutionary officer, known as “Mad 
Anthony.” 

WEBER, Karl Maria Friedrich Ernst von 
(1786-1826), German composer. 

WEBSTER, Daniel (1782-1852), American 
statesman. 

WEBSTER, Noah (1758-1843), 
lexicographer. 


WEBSTER, Harold Tucker 
American cartoonist. 


WEILL, Kurt (1900-1950), American com- 
poser (born Germany). 


WHIZMANN, Chaim (1874-1952), 
statesman (born Russia). 


WELLINGTON, Duke of (Arthur Welles- 


ley) (1769-1852), British general & 
statesman. 


(1872-1952), American 


Scottish in- 


American 


(1885~1952), 


Israeli 
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WELLS, Herbert George (1866-1946), Eng- — 
lish novelist. 

WERFEL, Franz (1890-1945), German nov- 
elist & dramatist (born Prague). 


WESLEY, John (1703-1791), English 
founder of Methodism. 
WESTINGHOUSE, George (1846-1914), 


American inventor. 
WHARTON, Edith Newbold (nee Jones) 
(1862-1937), American novelist. 
WHISTLER, James Abbott McNeill (1834— 
1943), American painter & etcher. 
WHITE, William Allen (1868-1944), Amer- 
ican journalist. 
WHITMAN, Walt (Walter) 
American poet. 


WHITNEY, Eli (1765-1825), American in- 
ventor. 


WHITTIER, John Greenleaf (1807-13892), 
American poet. 

WILCOX, Ella (nee Wheeler) (1850-1919), 
American poet. 

WILDE, Oscar Fingal O’Flahertie Wills 
(1854-1900), Irish dramatist & poet. 

WILLIAMS, Roger (1603?-1683), American 
colonial clergyman (born England), 
founder of Rhode Island. 

WILLKIE, Wendell Lewis (1892-1944), 
American lawyer & politician. 

WISE, Stephen Samuel (1874-1949), Amer- 
ican rabbi (born Hungary). 

WOLFE, Thomas Clayton 
American novelist. 

WOLSEY, Thomas (1475?-1530), English 
prelate & statesman. 


(1819-1892), 


(1900-1938), 


WOOD, Grant (1892-1942), American 
painter. 

WOOLF, Adeline Virginia (1882-1941), 
English novelist. 

WOOLLCOTT, Alexander (1887-1943), 
American author. 

WORDSWORTH, William (1770-1850), 


English poet. 


WRIGHT, Orville (1871-1948), American 
inventor. 


WRIGHT, Wilbur (1867-1912), American 
inventor. 


YEATS, William Butler (1865-1939), Irish 
poet. 


YOUNG, Brigham (1801-1877), American 
Mormon leader. 

YOUNG, Roland (1887-1953), 
actor (born England). 


American 


ZIEGFELD, Florenz (1867-1932), American 
theatrical producer, 


ZOLA, Emile (1840-1902), French novelist. 


ZOROASTER (or ZARATHUSTRA) (c.6th 
century B.c.), Persian religious leader. 
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“CROSSWORD PUZZLE GUIDE 
* 


Since most persons who can read and write occasionally or fre 
quently indulge 
in the indoor pastime of working crossword ‘puzzles, this section is omered aan 
handy help to solvers who may be stumped now and then for a two-letter word 
saeagerep three-toed sloth” or a three-letter word meaning “native of Min- 


We have those two words here, and plenty more. We have the Greek, Roman, 
Norse and Egyptian deities of myth and legend. And we have those “Greek 
letters” and “months of the Jewish year” so often needed to fill out little gaps 
in a crossword solution. 


The reader is warned that in mythology there are many confusing and even 
conflicting accounts of the identities and adventures of the various gods, god- 
desses and lesser figures. There is also considerable variation in the spelling of 
names, places and things. For instance, you may spell it ICON, IKON or EIKON, 
and similar options are plentiful all along the crossword line. If the reader will 
keep further possible variations in mind, it may help at a critical point in 


some crossword puzzle. Good hunting! 


First Aid to Crossword Puzzlers 


(We cannot, of course, begin to list all the odd words you will meet with in your daily and Sunday crose- 
word puzzies, for such words run into many thousands. But we have tried to include those which turn 
up most frequently, as well as many others which should be of help to you when you are unable to go 


any further. 


Also, we do not guarantee that the definitions in your puzzle will be exactly the same as ours, although 
we have checked every word with a standard dictionary and have followed its definition. 


In nearly every 


case, we have used as the key word the principal noun of the definition, rather than 


any adjective, adjective phrase, or noun used as an adjective. And, to simplify your searching, we have 


grouped the words according to the number of spaces you have to fill.) 


Ambary, DA 
And (French, Latin), ET 
Article (Arabic), AL 
(French), LA, LE, UN 
(Spanish), EL, LA, UN 
At the (French), AU 
(Spanish), AL 
Behold, LO 
Bird: Hawaiian, OO 
Birthplace: Abraham’s, UR 
Bone, OS 
Buddha, FO 
Butterfly: Peacock, IO 
Champagne, AY 
Chaos, NU 
Chief: Burmese, BO 
Coin: Roman, AS 
Siamese, AT 
Concerning, RE 
Dialect: Chinese, WU 
Double (Egy. relig.), KA 
Drama: Japanese, NO 
Egg (comb. form), OO 
Esker, OS 
Eye (Scotch), EE 
Factor: Amplification, MU 
Fifty (Greek), NU 
Fish: Carplike, ID 
Force, OD 
Forty (Greek), MU 
From (French, Latin, Span- 
ish), DE 
(Latin prefix), AB 


Words of Two Letters 


From the (French), DU 
God: Babylonian, EA, ZU 
Egyptian sun, RA 
Hindu unknown, KA 
Semitic, EL 
Goddess: Babylonian, AI 
Greek earth, GE 
Gold (heraldry), OR 
Gulf: Arctic, OB 
Heart (Egy. relig.) AB 
Indian: South American, 
GE 
King: Of Bashan, OG 
Language: Artificial, RO 
Assamese, AO 
Lava: Hawaiian, AA 
Letter: Greek, MU, NU, PI, 
XI 
Hebrew, HE, PE 
Lily: Palm, TI 
Measure: Annamese, LY 
Chinese, HO, HU,.KO, LI, 
MU, PU, TO, TU 
Japanese, GO, JO, MO, RI, 
SE, TO 
Metric land, AR 
Netherlands, EL 
Portuguese, PE 
Siamese, WA 
Swedish, AM 
Type, EM, EN 
Monk: Buddhist, BO 
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Month: Jewish, AB 
Mouth, OS 
Mulberry: Indian, AL 
Native: Burmese, WA 
Note: Of Scale, DO, FA, MI, 
LA, RE, TI 
Of (French, Latin, Spanish), 
DE 
Of the (French), DU 
One (Scotch), AE 
Pagoda: Chinese, TA 
Plant: East Indian fiber, DA 
Ridge: Sandy, AS, OS 
River: Russian, OB 
Sloth: Three-toed, AI 
Soul (Egy. relig.), BA 
Sound: Hindu mystic, OM 
Suffix: Comparative, ER 
The. See Article 
To the: French, AU 
Spanish, AL 
Tree: Buddhist sacred, BO 
Tribe: Assamese, AO 
Type: Jumbled, PI 
Weight: Annamese, TA 
Chinese, LI 
Danish, ES 
Japanese, MO 
Roman, AS 
Whirlwind: Faeroe Is., OF 
Yes (German), JA 
(Italian, Spanish), STI 
(Russian), DA 
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ich a a nO SESS NES SS EES 


Adherent, IST 


Again, BIS 
Age, ERA 
Antelope: African, GNU, 
KOB 
Apricot: Japanese, UME 
Article (German), DAS, 
DEM, DEN, DER, DES, 
DIE, EIN 
(French), LES, UNE 
(Spanish), LAS, LOS, 
UNA 
- Banana: Polynesian, FEI 
Barge, HOY 


Bass: African, IYO 
Beak, NEB, NIB 
Beard: Grain, AWN 
Beetle: June, DOR 
Being, ENS 
Berry: Hawthorn, HAW 
Beverage: Hawaiian, AVA 
Bird: Australian, EMU 
Crowlike, JAY 
Extinct, MOA 
Fabulous, ROC 
Frigate, IWA 
Parson, POE, TUE, TUI 
Sea, AUK 
Blackbird, ANI, ANO 
Born, NEE 
Bronze: Roman, AES 
Bugle: Yellow, IVA 
By way of, VIA 
Canton: Swiss, URI 
Cap: Turkish, FEZ 
Catnip, NEP 
Character: In “Faerie 
Queene,” UNA 
Coin: Afghan, PUL 
Albanian, LEK 
British Guiana, BIT 
Bulgarian, LEV, LEW 
French, ECU, SOU 
Indian, PIE 
Japanese, SEN, YEN 
Korean, WON 
Lithuanian, LIT 
Macao, Timor, AVO 
Palestinian, MIL 
Persian, PUL 
Peruvian, SOL 
Rumanian, BAN, 
LEY 
Scandinavian, ORE 
Siamese, ATT 
See also Money of account 
Collection: Facts, ANA 
Commune: Belgian, 
ATH 
Netherlands, EDE, EPE 
Community: Russian, MIR 


LEU, 


ANS, 


Constellation: Southern, 
ARA 

Contraction: Poetic, EEN, 
EER, OER 


Covering: Apex of roof, EPI 


Words of Three Letters 
Crab: Fiddler, UCA 
Crag: Rocky, TOR 
Cry: Crow, rook, raven, CAW 
Cup: Wine, AMA 
Cymbal: Oriental, TAL, ZEL 
Disease: Silkworm, UJI 
Division: Danish territorial, 
AMT 
Geologic, EON 
Doctrine, ISM 
Dowry, DOT 
Dry (French), SEC 
Dynasty: Chinese, CHI, 
HAN, SUI, WEI, YIN 
Eagle: Sea, ERN 
Earth (comb. form), GEO 
Egg: Louse, NIT 
Eggs: Fish, ROE 
Emmet, ANT 
Enzyme, ASE 
Equal (comb. form), ISO 
Extension: building, ELL 
Far (comb. form), TEL 
Farewell, AVE 
Fiber: Palm, TAL 
Finial, EPI 
Fish: Carplike, IDE 
Pikelike, GAR 
Flatfish, DAB 
Fleur-de-lis, LIS, LYS 
Food: Hawaiian, POI 
Formerly, NEE 
Friend (French), AMI 
Game: Card, LOO 
Garment: Camel-hair, 
Gateway, DAR 
Gazelle: Tibetan, GOA 
Genus: Ducks, AIX 
Grasses, POA 
Grasses (maize), ZEA 
Herbs or shrubs, IVA 
Lizards, UTA 
Rodents (incl. house 
mice), MUS 
Ruminants (incl. cattle), 
BOS 
Swine, SUS 
Gibbon: Malay, LAR 
God: Assyrian, SIN 
Babylonian, ABU, ANU, 
BEL, HEA, SIN, UTU 
Irish sea, LER 
Phrygian, MEN 
Polynesian, ORO 
Goddess: Babylonian, AYA 
Etruscan, UNI 
Hindu, SRI, UMA, VAC 
Teutonic, RAN 
Governor: Algerian, DEY 
Turkish, BEY 
Grampus, ORC 
Grape, UVA 
Grass: Meadow, POA 
Gypsy, ROM 
Hail, AVE 
Hare: Female, DOE 
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Hawthorn, HAW 
Hay: Spread for drying, TED 
Herb: Japanese, UDO 
Perennial, PIA 
Used for blue dye, WAD 
Herd: Whales, GAM, POD 
Hero: Spanish, CID 
High (music), ALT 
Honey (pharm.), MEL 
Humorist: American, ADE 
I (Latin), EGO 
I love (Latin), AMO 
Indian: Algonquian, 
SAC, WEA 
Chimakuan, HOH 
Keresan, SIA 
Mayan, MAM 
Shoshonean, UTE 
Siouan, KAW, OTO 
South American, ITE, 
ONA, URO, URU, YAO 
Tierra del Fuego, ONA 
Wakashan, AHT 
Ingot, PIG 
Inlet: Narrow, RIA 
Island: Cyclades, IOS 
Dodecanese, COS, KOS 
(French), ILE 
River, AIT 
Jackdaw, DAW 
John (Gaelic), IAN 
Keelbill, ANI, ANO 
Kiln, OST 
King: British legendary, 
LUD 
Kobold, NIS 
Lace: To make, TAT 
Lamprey, EEL 
Language: Artificial, IDO 
Bantu, ILA 
Siamese, LAO, TAI 
Leaf: Palm, OLA, OLE 
Leaving, ORT 
Left: Cause to turn, HAW 
Letter: Greek, CHI, ETA, 
PHI, PSI, RHO, TAU 
Hebrew, MEM, NUN, SIN, 
TAV, VAU 
Lettuce, COS 
Life (comb. form), BIO 
Lily: Palm, TOI 
Lizard, EFT 
Louse: Young, NIT 
Love (Anglo-Irish), GRA 
Lute: Oriental, TAR 
Macaw: Brazilian, ARA 
Marble, TAW 
Match: Shooting (French), 
TIR 
Meadow, LEA 
Measure: Abyssinian, TAT 
Algerian, PIK 


FOX, 


Annamese, GON, MAU, 
NGU, QUO, SAO, TAO, 
TAT 


Arabian, DEN, SAA 
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Belgian, VAT 
Bulgarian, OKA, OKE 
Chinese, FEN, TOU, YIN 
_ Cloth, ELL 
Cyprus, OKA, OKE, PIK 
Czech, LAN, SAH 
Danish, FOD, MIL, POT 
.Dominican Republic, ONA 
Dutch, old, AAM 
East Indian, KIT 
Egyptian, APT, HEN, PIK, 
ROB 
Electric, MHO, OHM 
Energy, ERG 
English, PIN 
Estonian, TUN 
French, POT 
German, AAM 
Greek, PIK 
Hebrew, CAB, HIN, 
LOG 
Hungarian, AKO 
Icelandic, FET 
Indian, GAZ, GUZ, 
Kos 
Japanese, BOO, 
KEN, RIN, SHO, 
TAN 
Malabar, ADY 
Metric land, ARE 
Netherlands, KAN, 
MUD, VAT, ZAK 
Norwegian, FOT, POT 
Persian, GAZ, GUZ, MOU, 
ZAR, ZER 
Polish, CAL 
Rangoon, DHA, LAN 
Roman, PES, URN 
Russian, FUT, LOF 
Scotch, COP 
Siamese, KEN, NIU, RAI, 
SAT, SEN, SOK, WAH, 
YOT 
Somaliland, TOP 
_ Spanish, PIE 
Straits Settlements, PAU, 
TUN 
Swedish, ALN, FOT, MIL, 
REF, TUM 
Swiss, POT 
Tunisian, SAA 
Turkish, OKA, OKE, PIK 
Wire, MIL 
Wiurtemberg, IMI 
Yarn, LEA 
Yugoslavian, OKA, RIF 
Milk, LAC 
Milkfish, AWA - 
Moccasin, PAC 
Money: Yap stone, FEI 
Money of Account: Anglo- 
Saxon, ORA, ORE 
French, SOU 
Indian, LAC 
Japanese, RIN 
Oman, GAJ 
Virgin Islands, BIT 
See also Coin 


KOR, 


JOW, 


CHO, 
SUN, 


KOP, 


Monkey: Capuchin, SAI 
Morsel, ORT 

Mother: Peer Gynt’s, ASE 
Mountain: Asia Minor, IDA 


Mulberry: Indian, AAL, 
ACH, AWL 

Muttonbird: New Zealand, 
OIlI 

Nahoor, SNA 


Native: Mindanao, ATA 
Neckpiece, BOA 
Newt, EFT 
No (Scotch), NAE 
Note: Guido’s highest, ELA 
Of scale, SOL 
Nursemaid: Oriental, AMA, 
IYA 
Ocher: Yellow, SIL 
One (Scotch), YIN 
Ornament: Pagoda, TEE 
Oven: Polynesian, UMU 
Ox: Tibetan, YAK 
Pagoda: Chinese, TAA 
Parrot: Hawk, HIA 
New Zealand, KEA 
Part: Footlike, PES 
Particle: Electrified, ION 
Pasha, DEY 
Pass: Mountain, COL 
Paste: Rice, AME 
Pea: Indian split, DAL 
Peasant: Philippine, TAO 
Penpoint, NEB, NIB 
Piece out, EKE 
Pigeon, NUN 
Pine: Textile screw, ARA 
Pistol (slang), GAT 
Pit: Baking, IMU 
Plant: Pepper, AVA 
Play: By Capek, RUR 
Poem: Old French, DIT 
Porgy: Japanese, TAI 
Priest: Biblical high, ELI 
Prince: Ethiopian, RAS 
Pseudonym: Dickens’, BOZ 
Queen: Fairy, MAB 
Quince: Bengal, BEL 
Record: Ship’s, LOG 
Refuse: Flax (Scotch), PAB, 
POB 
Resin, LAC 
Resort, SPA 
Revolver (slang), GAT 
Right: Cause to turn, GEE 
River: Scotch or English, 
DEE (Spanish), RIO 
Swiss, AAR 
Room: Harem, ODA 
Rootstock: Fern, ROI 
Rose (Persian), GUL 
Ruff: Female, REE 
Rule: Indian, RAJ 
Sailor, GOB, TAR 
Saint: Female (abbr.), STE 
Mohammedan, PIR 
Salt, SAL 
Sash: Japanese, OBI 
Scrap, ORT 
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Seed: Poppy, MAW 
Small, PIP 
Self, EGO 
Serpent: Vedic sky, AHI 
Sesame, TIL 
Sheep: Female, EWE 
Indian, SHA 
Male, RAM 
Sheepfold (Scotch), REE 
Shelter, LEE 
Shield, ECU 
Shooting match (French), 
TIR : 
Shrew: European, ERD 
Shrub: Evergreen, YEW 
Silkworm, ERI 
Snake, ASP, BOA 
Soak, RET 
Son-in-law: Mohammed’s, 
ALI 
Sorrel: Wood, OCA 
Spade: Long, narrow, LOY 
Spirit: Malignant, KER, 
Spot: Playing-card, PIP 
Spread for drying, TED 
Spring: Mineral, SPA 
Sprite: Water, NIX 
Statesman: Japanese, ITO 
Stern: Toward, AFT 
Stomach: Bird’s, MAW 
Street (French), RUE 
Summer (French), ETE 
Sun, SOL 
Swamp, BOG, FEN 
Swan: Male, COB 
Tea: Chinese, CHA 
Temple: Shinto, SHA 
The. See Article 
Thing (law), RES 
Title: Etruscan, LAR 
Monk’s, FRA 
Portuguese, DOM 
Spanish, DON 
Turkish, AGA, BEY 
Tool: Cutting, ADZ, AXE 
Mining, GAD 
Piercing, AWL 
Tree: Candlenut, AMA 
Central American, EBO 
East Indian, SAJ, SAL 
Evergreen, YEW 
Hawaiian, KOA, KOU 
Indian, BEL, DAR 
Linden, LIN 
New Zealand, AKE 
Philippine, DAO, 
TUI 
Rubber, ULE 
South American, APA 
Tribe: New Zealand, ATI 
Tumeric, REA 
Twice, BIS 
Twin: Siamese, ENG 
Uncle (dialect), EAM, EME 
Veil: Chalice, AER, AIR 
Vessel: Wine, AMA 
Vestment: Ecclesiastical, 
ALB 
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Vetch: Bitter, ERS 

Victorfish, AKU 

Vine: New Zealand, AKA 
Philippine, IYO 

Wallaba, APA 

Wapiti, ELK © 

Water (French), EAU 

Waterfall, LIN 


Watering place: Prussian, 
EMS 

Weave: Designating plain, 

ON, 


Weight: Annamese, CAN 
; Bulgarian, OKA, OKE 
Burmese, MOO, VIS 
Chinese, FEN, HAO, KIN, 
SSU, TAN, YIN 


Aborigine: Borneo, DYAK 
Agave, ALOE 

Animal: Footless, APOD 
Ant: White, ANAI, ANAY 


Antelope: African, ASSE, 
BISA, GUIB, KOBA, 
‘KUDU, ORYX, POKU, 


PUKU, TOPI, TORA 
Apoplexy: Plant, ESCA 
Apple, POME 
Apricot, ANSU 
Ardor, ELAN 
Armadillo, APAR, 

PEVA, TATU 
Ascetic: Mohammedan, 

SUFI 
Association: Chinese, TONG 
Astronomer: Persian, OMAR 
Avatar: Of Vishnu, RAMA 
Axillary, ALAR 
Band: Horizontal 

dry), FESS 
Barracuda, SPET 
Bark: Mulberry, TAPA 
Base: Column, DADO 
Bearing (heraldry), ORLE 
Beer: Russian, KVAS 
Beige, ECRU 
Being, ESSE 
Beverage: Japanese rice, 

SAKE 

Bird: Asian, MINA, MYNA 
Egyptian sacred, IBIS 
Extinct, DODO, MAMO 
Flightless, KIWI 
Gull-like, TERN 
Hawaiian, IIWI, MAMO 
Parson, KOKO 
Unfliedged, EYAS 

Birds; As class, AVES 

Black, EBON 
(French), NOIR 

Blackbird: European, MERL 

Boat: Flat-bottomed, DORY 

Bone: Forearm, ULNA 

Bones, OSSA 

Box: Japanese, INRO 

Bravo (rare), EUGE 


PEBA, 


(heral- 


Cyprus, OKA, OKE 

Danish, LOD, ORT, VOG 

East Indian, TJI 

Egyptian, KAT, OKA, OKE 

English, for wool, TOD 

German, LOT 

Greek, MNA, OKA, OKE 

Indian, SER 

Japanese, FUN, KIN, RIN, 
SHI 

Korean, KON 

Malacca, KIP 

Mongolian, LAN 

Netherlands, ONS 

Norwegian, LOD 

Polish, LUT 

Rangoon, PAI 

Roman, BES 


Words of Four Letters 
Buffalo: Indian wild, ARNA 
Bull (Spanish), TORO 
Burden, ONUS 
Cabbage: Sliced, SLAW 
Caliph: Mohammedan, 
OMAR 

Canoe: Malay, PRAU, PROA 

Cap: Military, KEPI 

Cape, NESS 

Capital: Ancient Irish, 
TARA 

Case: Article, ETUI 

Cat: Wild, BALU, EYRA 

Chalcedony, SARD 

Chamber: Indian ceremo- 
nial, KIVA 

Channel: Brain, ITER 

Cheese: Dutch, EDAM 

Chest: Sepulchral stone, 
CIST 

Chieftain: Arab, EMIR 

Church: Part of, APSE, 
NAVE 

(Scotch), KIRK 
Claim (law), LIEN 
Cluster: Flower, CYME 
Coin: Chinese, TAEL, YUAN 

German, MARK 

Indian, ANNA 

Tranian, RIAL 

Italian, LIRA 

Moroccan, OKIA 

Siamese, BAHT 

South American, PESO 

Spanish, DURO, PESO 

Turkish, PARA 
Commune: Belgian, AATH 
Composition: Musical, 

OPUS 
Compound: Chemical, DIOL 
Constellation: Southern, 
PAVO 
Council: Russian, DUMA 
Counsel, REDE 
Covering: Seed, ARIL 
Cross: Egyptian, ANKH 
Cry: Bacchanalian, EVOE 
Cup (Scotch), TASS 


bel teh nA 
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Russian, LOT 
Siamese, BAT, HAP, PAI 
Swedish, ASS, ORT 
Turkish, OKA, OKE 
Yugoslavian, OKA, OKE 
Whales: Herd, GAM, POD 
Wildebeest, GNU 
Wing, ALA 
Witticism, MOT 
Wolframite, CAL 
Worm: African, LOA 
Wreath: Hawaiian, LEI 
Yale, ELI 
Yam: Hawaiian, HOI 
Yes (French), OUI 
Young: Bring forth, EAN 
Z (letter), ZED 


Cupbearer, SAKI 
Dagger, DIRK 
Malay, KRIS 
Dam: River, WEIR 
Dash, ELAN 
Date: Roman, IDES 
Dawn: Pertaining to, EOAN 
Dean: English, INGE 
Decay: In fruit, BLET 
Deer: Sambar, MAHA 
Disease: Skin, ACNE 
Disk: Solar, ATEN 
Dog: Hunting, ALAN 
Drink: Hindu intoxicating, 
SOMA 
Duck, SMEE, SMEW, TEAL 


Dynasty: Chinese, CHEN, 
CHIN, CHOU, CHOW, 
HSIA, MING, SUNG, 
TANG, TSIN 


Mongol, YUAN 
Eagle: Biblical, GIER 
Sea, ERNE 
Egyptian: Christian, COPT 
Ear: Pertaining to, OTIC 
Entrance: Mine, ADIT 
Esau, EDOM 
Escutcheon: Voided, ORLE 
Eskers, OSAR 
Evergreen: New Zealand, 
TAWA 
Fairy: Persian, PERI 
Family: Italian, ESTE 
Far (comb. form), TELE 
Farewell, VALE 
Father (French), PERE 
Fennel: Philippine, ANIS 
Fever: Malarial, AGUE 
Fiber: East Indian, JUTE 
Firn, NEVE 
Fish: Carplike, DACE 
Hawaiian, ULUA 
Herringlike, SHAD 
Mackerellike, CERO 
Marine, HAKE 
Sea, LING, MERO, OPAH 
Spiny-finned, GOBY 
Food: Tropical, TARO 
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Foot: Metric, IAMB 
Formerly, ERST 
Founder: Of Carthage, 
DIDO 
France: Southern, MIDI 
Furze, ULEX 
Gaelic, ERSE 
Gaiter, SPAT 
Game: Card, FARO, SKAT 
Garlic: European wild, 
MOLY 
Garment: Hindu, SARI 
Roman, TOGA 
Gazelle, CORA 
Gem, JADE, ONYX, OPAL, 
RUBY 
Genus: Amphibians (incl. 
frogs), RANA 
Amphibians (incl. tree 
toads), HYLA 
Antelopes, ORYX 
Auks, ALCA, URIA 
Bees, APIS 
Birds (American 0os- 
triches), RHEA 
Birds (cranes), GRUS 
Birds (magpies), PICA 
Birds (peacocks), PAVO 
Cetaceans, INIA 
Ducks (incl. mallards), 
ANAS 
Fishes (burbots), LOTA 
Fishes (incl. bowfins), 
AMIA 


Genus: Geese (snow geese), 

CHEN 

Gulls, XEMA 

Herbs, ARUM, GEUM 

Insects (water scorpions), 
NEPA 

Lilies, ALOE 

Mammals (mankind), 
HOMO 

Orchids, DISA 

Owls, ASIO, BUBO, OTUS 

Palms, NIPA 

Sea birds, SULA 

Sheep, OVIS 

Shrubs, Eurasian, ULEX 

Shrubs (hollies), ILEX 

Shrubs (incl. Virginia 
Willow), ITEA 

Shrubs, tropical, EVEA 

Snakes (sand snakes), 
ERYX 

Swans, OLOR 

Trees, chocolate, COLA 

Trees (ebony family), 
MABA 

Trees (incl. maples), 
ACER 

frees (Olives), OLEA 

Trees, tropical, EVEA 

Turtles, EMYS 

Gbat: Wild, IBEX, KRAS, 
| TAHR, TAIR, THAR 


a Assyrian, ASUR 


Babylonian, ADAD, ADDU, 
ENKI, ENZU, IRRA, 
NABU, NEBO, UTUG 

Celtic, LLEU, LLEW 

Hindu, AGNI, CIVA, 
DEVA, DEWA, KAMA, 
RAMA, SIVA, VAYU 

Phrygian, ATYS 

Semitic, BAAL 

Teutonic, HLER 

Goddess: Babylonian, ERUA, 
GULA 

Hawaiian, PELE 

Hindu, DEVI, KALI, SHRI, 
VACH 

Gooseberry: Hawaiian, 
POHA 

Gourd, PEPO 

Grafted (heraldry), ENTE 

Grandfather (obsolete), 
AIEL 

Grandparents: Pertaining 
to, AVAL 

Grass: Hawaiian, HILO 

Gray (French), GRIS 

Green (heraldry), VERT 

Groom: Indian, SYCE 

Half (prefix), DEMI, HEMI, 
SEMI 

Hamtet, DORP 

Hammer=-head: Part of, 
PEEN 

Handle, ANSA 

Harp: Japanese, KOTO 

Hartebeest, ASSE, TORA 

Hautboy, OBOE 

Hawk: Taken from nest 
(falconry), EYAS 

Hearing (law), OYER 

Heater: For liquids, ETNA 

Herb: Aromatic, ANET, 
DILL 

Fabulous, MOLY 

Perennial, GEUM, SEGO 

Pot, WORT 

Used for blue dye, WADE, 
WOAD 

Hill: Flat-topped, MESA 

Sand, DENE, DUNE 

Hoarfrost, RIME 

Hog: Immature female, 
GILT 

Holly, ILEX 

House: Cow, BYRE 

(Spanish), CASA 

Ice: Floating, FLOE 

Image, ICON, IKON 

Incarnation: Of Vishnu, 
RAMA 

Indian: Algonquian, CREE, 
SAUK 

Central American, MAYA 

Troquoian, ERIE 

Mexican, CORA 

Peruvian, CANA, INOA, 
MORO 

Shoshonean, HOPI 

Siouan, OTOE 


Southwestern, HOPI, 
PIMA, YUMA, ZUNI 
Insect: Immature, PUPA 
Instrument: Stringed, tats 
LUTE, LYRE 
Ireland, EIRE, ERIN 
Jacket: English, ETON 
Jail (British), GAOL 
Jar, OLLA 
Judge: Mohammedan, CADI 
Juniper: European, CADE 
Kiln, OAST, OVEN ; 
King: British legendary, 
LUDD, NUDD 
Kiss, BUSS 
Knife: Philippine, BOLO 
Koran: Section of, SURA 
Laborer: Spanish American, 
PEON 
Lake: Mountain, TARN 
(Scotch), LOCH 
Lamp: Miner’s, DAVY 
Landing place: Indian, 
GHAT 
Language: Buddhist, PALI 
Japanese, AINU 
Latvian, LETT 
Layer: Of iris, UVEA 
Leaf: Palm, OLAY, OLLA 
Legislature: Ukrainian, 
RADA 
Lemur, LORI 
Leopard, PARD 
Let it stand, STET 
Letter: Greek, BETA, IOTA, 
ZETA 
Hebrew, AYIN, BETH, 
CAPH, KOPH, RESH, 
SHIN, TETH, YODH 
Papal, BULL 
Lily, ALOE 
Literature: Hindu sacred, 
VEDA 
Lizard, GILA 
Monitor, URAN 
Loquat, BIWA 
Magistrate: Genoese or Ve- 
netian, DOGE 
Man (Latin), HOMO 
Mark: Omission, DELE 
Marmoset: South American, 


MICO 
Meadow: Fertile, VEGA 
Measure: Electric, VOLT, 
WATT 
Force, DYNE 


Hebrew, OMER 
Printing, PICA 
Spanish or Portuguese, 
VARA 
Swiss land, IMMI 
Medley, OLIO 
Merganser, SMEW 
Milk (French), LAIT 
Molding, GULA 
Curved, OGEE 
Mongoose: Crab-eating, 
URVA 


Monk: Tibetan, LAMA 
Monkey: African, MONA, 
WAAG 
Ceylonese, MAHA 
Cochin-China, DOUC 
South American, SAKI, 
TITI 
Monkshood, ATIS 
Month: Jewish, ADAR, 
ELUL, IYAR 
Mother (French), MERE 
Mountain: Thessaly, OSSA 
Mouse: Meadow, VOLE 
Mythology: Norse, EDDA 
Nail (French), CLOU 
Native: Philippine, MORO 
Nest: Of pheasants, NIDE 
Network, RETE 
No (German), NEIN 
Noble: Mohammedan, AMIR 
Notice: Death, OBIT 
Novel: By Zola, NANA 
Nursemaid: Oriental, 
AMAH, AYAH, EYAH 
Nut: Philippine, PILI 
Oak: Holm, ILEX 
Oil (comb. form), OLEO 
Ostrich: American, RHEA 
Oven, KILN, OAST 
Owl: Barn, LULU 
Ox: Celebes wild, ANOE 
Extinct wild, URUS 
Palm, ATAP, NIPA, SAGO 
Parliament, DIET 
Parrot: New Zealand, KAKA 
Pass: Indian mountain, 
GHAT 
Passage: Closing (music), 
CODA 
Peach: Clingstone, PAVY 
Peasant: Indian, RYOT 
Old English, CARL 
Pepper: Australasian, KAVA 
Perfume, ATAR 
Persia, IRAN 
Person: Extraordinary, 
ONER 
Pickerel or pike, ESOX 
Pitcher, EWER 
Plant: Aromatic, NARD 
Century, ALOE 
Indigo, ANIL 
Pepper, KAVA 
Platform: Raised, DAIS 
Plum: Wild, SLOEF 
Pods: Vegetable, OIZRA, 
OKRO 
Poem: Epic, EPOS 
Poet: Persian, OMAR 
Roman, OVID 
Poison, BANE 
Arrow, INEE 
Porkfish, SISI 
Portico: Greek, STOA 
Premium, AGIO 
Priest: Mohammedan, 
IMAM 
Prima donna, DIVA 


Prong: Fork, TINE 
Pseudonym: Lamb’s, ELIA 
Queen: Carthaginian, DIDO 
Hindu, RANI 
Rabbit, CONY 
Race: Of Japan, AINU 
Rail: Ducklike, COOT 
North American, SORA 
Redshank, CLEE 
Refuse: After pressing, 
MARC 
Regiment: Turkish, ALAT 
Reliquary, ARCA 
Resort: Italian, LIDO 
Ridges: Sandy, ASAR, OSAR 
River: German, ELBE, 
ODER 
Italian, ADDA 
Siberian, LENA 
Road: Roman, ITER 
Rockfish: California, RENA 
Rodent: Mouselike, VOLE 
South American, PACA 
Rootstock, TARO 
Salamander, NEWT 
Salmon: Silver, COHO 
Young, PARR 
Same (Greek), HOMO 
(Latin), IDEM 
Sauce: Fish, ALEC 
School: English, ETON 
Seaweed, AGAR, ALGA, 
KELP 
Secular, LAIC 
Sediment, SILT 
Seed: Dill, ANET 
Of vetch, TARE 
Serf, ILOT 
Sesame, TEEL 
Settlement: Eskimo, ETAH 
Shark: Atlantic, GATA 
European, TOPE 
Sheep: Wild, UDAD 
Sheltered, ALEE 
Shield, EGIS 
Ship: Jason’s, ARGO 
Left side of, PORT 
Two-masted, BRIG 
Shrine: Buddhist, TOPE 
Shrub: New Zealand, TUTU 
Sign: Magic, RUNE 
Silkworm, ERIA 
Skin: Beaver, PLEW 
Skink: Egyptian, ADDA 
Slave, ESNE 
Sloth: Two-toed, UNAU 
Smooth, LENE 
Snow: Glacial, NEVE 
Soapstone, TALC 
Society: African secret, 
EGBO, PORO 
Son: Of Seth, ENOS 
Song (German), LIED 
Unaccompanied, GLEE 
Sound: Lung, RALE 
Sour, ACID 
Sow: Young, GILT 
Spike: Brad-shaped, BROB 


Spirit: Buddhist evil, 
Stake: Poker, ANTE ice | 
Star: Temporary, NOVA 
Starch: East Indian, SAGO 
Stone: Precious, OPAL ~—— 
Strap: Bridle, REIN 
Strewn (heraldry), SEME 
Sweetsop, ATES, ATTA © 
Sword: Fencing, EPEE, FO) 
Tambourine: African, T. 
Tapir: Brazilian, ANTA 
Tax, CESS 
Tea: South American, 
MATE 
Therefore (Latin), ERGO 
Thing: Extraordinary, 
ONER 
Three (dice, cards, etc.), 
TREY 
Thrush: Hawaiian, OMAO 
Tide, NEAP 
Tipster: Racing, TOUT 
Tissue, TELA 
Title: Etruscan, LARS 
Hindu, BABU 
Indian, RAJA 
Mohammedan, EMIR, 
IMAM 
Persian, BABA 
Spanish, DONA 
Turkish, AGHA, BABA 
Toad: Largest known, AGUA 
Tree, HYLA 
Tool: Cutting, ADZE 
Track: Deer, SLOT 
Tract: Sandy, DENE 
Tree: Apple, SORB 
Central American, EBOE 
East Indian, TEAK 
Eucalyptus, YATE 
Guiana and Trinidad, 
MORA 
Javanese, UPAS 
Linden, LIME, LINN, 
TEIL, TILL 
Sandarac, ARAR 
Sassafras, AGUE 
Tamarisk salt, ATLE 
Tribe: Moro, SULU 
Trout, CHAR 
Urchin: Street, ARAB 
Vessel: Arab, DHOW 
Vestment: Ecclesiastical, 
COPE 
Vetch, TARE 
Vine: East Indian, SOMA 
Violinist: Famous, AUER 
Vortex, EDDY 
Wampum, PEAG 
Wapiti, STAG 
Waste: Allowance for, TRE’ 
Watchman: Indian, MINA 
Water (Spanish), AGUA 
Waterfall, LINN 
Wavy (heraldry), ONDE, . 
UNDE 
Wax, CERE 
Chinese, PELA 


_ Crossword Puzzie Guide 451 
Weed: Biblical, TARE Killer, ORCA Wings, A 
A > gs, ALAE 
Weight: Ancient, MINA White, HUSE, HUSO Withered, SERE 


Danish (pl.), ESER 
East Asian, TAEL 
Greek, MINA 
Siamese, BAHT 
Well done (rare), EUGE 
Whale, CETE 


Wine, PORT 
Winged, ALAR 


Whirlpool, EDDY 
Wife: Of Geraint, ENID 
Willow: Virginia, ITEA 


(Heraldry), AILE 


Without (French), SANS 
Wool: To comb, CARD 
Work, OPUS 

Wrong: Civil, TORT 
Young: Bring forth, YEAN 


Words of Five Letters 


Abode of dead: Babylonian, ARALU 
Aborigine: Borneo, DAYAK 
Aftersong, EPODE 


Aloe, AGAVE 

Animal: Footless, APODE 

Ant, EMMET 

Antelope: African, ADDAX, BEISA, 
CAAMA, ELAND, GUIBA, ORIBI, 


TIANG 
Goat, GORAL, SEROW 
Indian, SASIN 
Siberian, SAIGA 
Arch: Pointed, OGIVE 
Armadillo, APARA, POYOU, TATOU 
Arrowroot, ARARU 
Artery: Trunk, AORTA 
Association: Russian, ARTEL 
Secret, CABAL 
Author: English, READE 
Automaton, GOLEM, ROBOT 
Award: Motion-picture, OSCAR 
Basket: Fishing, CREEL 
Beer: Russian, KVASS 
Bible: Mohammedan, KORAN 
Bird: Asian, MINAH, MYNAH 
Indian, SHAMA 
Larklike, PIPIT 
Loonlike, GREBE 
Oscine, VIREO 
South American, AGAMI 
Swimming, GREBE 
Black: (French), NOIRE 
(Heraldry), SABLE 
Blackbird: European, MERLE, OUSEL, 
OUZEL 
Block: Glacial, SERAC 
Blue (heraldry), AZURE 
Boat: Eskimo, BIDAR, UMIAK 
Bobwhite, COLIN, QUAIL 
Bone (comb. form), OSTEO 
Leg, TIBIA 
Thigh, FEMUR 
Broom: Twig, BESOM 
Brother (French), FRERE 
Moses’, AARON 
Canoe: Eskimo, BIDAR, KAYAK 
Cape: Papal, FANON, ORALE 
Caravansary, SERAI 
Card: Old playing, TAROT 
Caterpillar: New Zealand, AWETO 
Gatkin, AMENT 
Cavity: Stone, GEODE 
Cephalopod, SQUID 
Cetacean, WHALE 
Chariot, ESSED 
heek: Pertaining to, MALAR 
hieftain: Arab, EMEER 
hild (Scotch), BAIRN 
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Cigar, CLARO 
Coating: Seed, TESTA 
Cockatoo: Palm, ARARA 
Coin: Costa Rican, COLON 
Danish, KRONE 
Ecuadorian, SUCRE 
English, GROAT, PENCE 
French, FRANC 
German, KRONE, TALER 
Hungarian, PENGO 
Icelandic, KRONA 
Indian, RUPEE 
Iraqi, DINAR 
Norwegian, KRONE 
Polish, ZLOTY 
Russian, COPEC, KOPEK, RUBLE 
Swedish, KRONA 
Turkish, ASPER 
Yugoslav, DINAR 
Collar: Papal, FANON, ORALE 
Roman, RABAT 
Commune: Italian, TREIA 
Composition: Choral, MOTET 
Compound: Chemical, ESTER 
Conceal (law), ELOIN 
Council: Ecclesiastical, SYNOD 
Court: Anglo-Saxon, GEMOT 
Inner, PATIO 
Crest: Mountain, ARETE 
Crown: Papal, TIARA 
Cuttlefish, SEPIA 
Date: Roman, NONES 
Decree: Mohammedan, IRADE 
Russian, UKASE 
Deposit: Loam, LOESS 
Desert: Gobi, SHAMO 
Devilfish, MANTA 
Disease: Cereals, ERGOT 
Disk, PATEN 
Dog: Australian wild, DINGO 
Dormouse, LEROT 
Drum, TABOR 
Duck: Sea, EIDER 
Dynasty: Chinese, CHING, LIANG, SHANG 
Earthquake, SEISM 
Eel, ELVER, MORAY 
Ermine: European, STOAT 
Ether: Crystalline, APIOL 
Fabric: Velvetlike, PANNE 
Fabulist, AESOP 
Family: Italian, CENCI 
Fiber: West Indian, SISAL 
Fig: Smyrna, ELEME, ELEMI 
Figure: Of speech, TROPE 
Finch: European, SERIN 
Fish: American small, KILLY 
Flower: Garden, ASTER 
Friend (Spanish), AMIGO 
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Fruit: Tropical, MANGO 
Fungus: Rye, ERGOT 
Furze, GORSE 
Gateway, TORAN, TORII 
Gem, AGATE, BERYL, 
PEARL, TOPAZ 
Genus: Barnacles, LEPAS 
Bears, URSUS 
Birds (loons), GAVIA 
Birds (nuthatches), SITTA 
Cats, FELIS 
Dogs, CANIS 
Fishes (chiros), ELOPS 
Fishes (perch), PERCA 
Geese, ANSER 
Grasses, STIPA 
Grasses (incl. oats), AVENA 
Gulls, LARUS 
Hares, rabbits, LEPUS 
Hawks, BUTEO 
Herbs, old world, INULA 
Herbs, trailing or climbing, APIOS 
Herbs, tropical, TACCA, URENA 
Horses, EQUUS 
Insects (olive flies), DACUS 
Lice, plant, APHIS 
Lichens, USNEA 
Lizards, AGAMA 
Moles, TALPA 
Mollusks, OLIVA 
Monkeys, CEBUS 
Palms, ARECA 
Pigeons, GOURA 
Plants (amaryllis family), AGAVE 
Ruminants (goats), CAPRA 
Shrubs, Asiatic, SABIA 
Shrubs (heath), ERICA 
Shrubs (incl. raspberry), RUBUS 
Shrubs, tropical, IXORA, TREMA, 
URENA 
Ticks, ARGAS 
Trees (of elm family), TREMA, ULMUS 
Trees, tropical, IXORA, TREMA 
Goat: Bezoar, PASAN 
God: Assyrian, ASHIR, ASHUR, ASSUR 
Babylonian, DAGAN, SIRIS 
Gaelic, DAGDA 
Hindu, BHAGA, INDRA, SHIVA 
Japanese, EBISU 
Philistine, DAGON 
Phrygian, ATTIS 
Teutonic, AEGIR, GYMIR 
Welsh, DYLAN 
Goddess: Babylonian, ISTAR, NANATI 
Hindu, DURGA, GAURI, SHREE 
Group: Of six, HEXAD 
Grove: Sacred to Diana, NEMUS 
Growing out, ENATE 
Guitar: Hindu, SITAR 
Hartebeest, CAAMA 
Headdress: Jewish or Persian, TIARA ° 
Liturgical, MITER, MITRE 
Heath, ERICA 
Herb: Grasslike marsh, SEDGE 
Heron, EGRET 
Hog: Young, SHOAT, SHOTE 
Image, EIKON 
Indian: Cariban, ARARA 
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Information Please Alma 


Iroquoian, HURON 
Mexican, AZTEC, OPATA, OTOMI 
Muskhogean, CREEK 

Siouan, OSAGE, TETON 

Spanish American, ARARA, CARIB 
Inflorescence: Racemose, AMENT 
Insect: Immature, LARVA 
Intrigue, CABAL 
Iris: Yellow, SEDGE 
Juniper, GORSE 

Old Testament, RETEM 
Kidneys: Pertaining to, RENAL 
King: British legendary, LLUDD 
Kite: European, GLEDE 
Kobold, NISSE 
Land: Cultivated, ARADA 
Landholder (Scotch), LAIRD, THANE 
Language: Dravidian, TAMIL 
Lariat, LASSO, REATA 
Laughing, RIANT 
Lawgiver: Athenian, DRACO, SOLON 
Leaf: Calyx, SEPAL 

Fern, FROND 
Lemur, LORIS 
Letter: English, AITCH 


Greek, ALPHA, DELTA, GAMMA, 
KAPPA, OMEGA, SIGMA, THETA 
Hebrew, ALEPH, CHETH, GIMEL, 


SADHE, ZAYIN 
Lichen, USNEA 
Lighthouse, PHARE 
Lizard: Old World, AGAMA 
Louse: Plant, APHID 
Macaw: Brazilian, ARARA 
Mahogany: Philippine, ALMON 
Mammal: Badgerlike, RATEL 
Civetlike, GENET 
Giraffelike, OKAPI 
Raccoonlike, COATI 
Man (French), HOMME 
Marble, AGATE 
Mark: Insertion, CARET 
Market place: Greek, AGORA 
Marsupial: Australian, KOALA 
Measure: Electric, FARAD, HENRY 
Energy, JOULE 
Metric, LITER, STERE 
Printing, AGATE 
Russian, VERST 
Mixture: Smelting, MATTE 
Mohicans: Last of, UNCAS 
Molding: Convex, OVOLO, TORUS 
Mole, TALPA 
Monkey: African, PATAS 
Capuchin, SAJOU 
Howling, ARABA 
Monkshood, ATEES 
Month: Jewish, NISAN, SIVAN, TEBET 
Museum (French), MUSEE 
Musketeer, ATHOS 
Native: Aleutian, ALEUT 
New Zealand, MAORI 
Neckpiece: Ecclesiastical, AMICE 
Nerve (comb. form), NEURO 
Nest: Eagle’s or hawk’s, AERIE 
Insect’s, NIDUS 
Net: Fishing, SEINE 
Newsstand, KIOSK 


Nitrogen, AZOTE 
_ Noble: Mohammedan, AMEER 
_ Nodule: Stone, GEODE 
_ Nostrils, NARES 
- Notched irregularly, EROSE 
_ Nymph: Mohammedan, HOURI 
Official: Roman, EDILE 
Oleoresin, ELEMI 
Opening: Mouthlike, STOMA 
Oration: Funeral, ELOGE 
Ostiole, STOMA 
Page: Left-hand, VERSO 
Right-hand, RECTO 
Palm, ARECA, BETEL 
Park: Colorado, ESTES 
Perfume, ATTAR 
Philosopher: Greek, PLATO 
Pillar: Stone, STELA, STELE 
Pinnacle: Glacial, SERAC 
Plain, LLANO 
Plant: Century, AGAVE 
Climbing, LIANA 
Dwarf, CUMIN 
East Asian perennial, RAMIE 
Medicinal, SENNA 
Mustard family, CRESS 
Plate: Communion, PATEN 
Poem: Lyric, EPODE 
Point: Lowest, NADIR 
Poplar, ABELE, ALAMO, ASPEN 
Porridge: Spanish American, ATOLE 
Post: Stair, NEWEL 
Priest: Mohammedan, IMAUM 
Protozoan, AMEBA 
Queen: (French), REINE 
Hindu, RANEE 
Rabbit, CONEY 
Rail, CRAKE 
Red (heraldry), GULES 
Religion: Moslem, ISLAM 
Resin, ELEMI 
Revoke (law), ADEEM 
Rich man, MIDAS, NABOB 
Ridge: Sandy, ESKAR, ESKER 
River: French, LOIRE, SEINE 
Rockfish: California, REINA 
Rootstock: Fragrant, ORRIS 
Ruff: Female, REEVE 
Sack: Pack, KYACK 
Salt: Ethereal, ESTER 
Saltpeter, NITER, NITRE 
Salutation: Eastern, SALAM 
Sandpiper: Old World, TEREK 
Scented, OLENT 
School: Fish, SHOAL 
French public, LYCEE 
Scriptures: Mohammedan, KORAN 
Seaweeds, ALGAE 
Seed: Aromatic, ANISE 
Seraglio, HAREM, SERAT 
Serf, HELOT 
Sheep: Wild, AUDAD 
Sheeplike, OVINE 
Shield, AEGIS 
Shoe: Wooden, SABOT 
Shoots: Pickled bamboo, ACHAR 
Shot: Billiard, CAROM, MASSE 
Shrine: Buddhist, STUPA 


Shrub: Burning bush, WAHOO e 
Ornamental evergreen, TOYON : 
Used in tanning, SUMAC 

Silk: Watered, MOIRE 

Sister (French), SOEUR 
(Latin), SOROR 

Six: Group of, HEXAD 

Skeleton: Marine, CORAL 

Slave, HELOT 

Snake, ABOMA, ADDER, COBRA, RACER 

Soldier: French, POILU 
Indian, SEPOY 

Sour, ACERB 

Spirit: Air, ARIEL 

Staff: Shepherd’s, CROOK 

Starwort, ASTER 

Steel (German), STAHL 

Stockade: Russian, ETAPE 

Stop (nautical), AVAST 

Storehouse, ETAPE 

Subway: Parisian, METRO 

Tapestry, ARRAS 

Tea: Paraguayan, YERBA 

Temple: Hawaiian, HEIAU 

Terminal: Positive, ANODE 

Theater: Greek, ODEON, ODEUM 

Then (French), ALORS 

Thread: Surgical, SETON 

Thrush: Wilson’s, VEERY 

Title: Hindu, BABOO 
Indian, RAJAH, SAHEB, SAHIB 
Mohammedan, EMEER, IMAUM 

Tree: Buddhist sacred, PIPAL 
East Indian cotton, SIMAL 
Hickory, PECAN 
Light-wooded, BALSA 
Malayan, TERAP 
Mediterranean, CAROB 
Mexican, ABETO 
Mexican pine, OCOTE 
New Zealand, MAIRE 
Philippine, ALMON 
Rain, SAMAN 
South American, UMBRA 
Tamarack, LARCH 
Tamarisk salt, ATLEE 
West Indian, ACANA 

Trout, CHARR 

Troy, ILION, ILIUM 

Twin: Siamese, CHANG 

Vestment: Ecclesiastical, STOLE 

Violin: Famous, AMATI, STRAD 

Volcano: Mud, SALSE 

Wampum, PEAGE 

War cry: Greek, ALALA 

Wavy (heraldry), UNDEE 

Weight: Jewish, GERAH 

Wen, TALPA 

Wheat, SPELT 

Wheel: Persian water, NORIA 

Whitefish, CISCO 

Willow, OSIER 

Window: Bay, ORIEL 

Wine, MEDOC, RHINE, TINTA, TOKAY 

Winged, ALATE 

Woman (French), FEMME 

Year: Excess of solar over lunar, EPACT 

Zoroastrian, PARSI 
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Words of Six or More Letters 


Agave, MAGUEY 
Alkaloid: Crystalline, ESERIN, ESERINE 
Alligator, CAYMAN 
Amphibole, EDENITE, URALITE 
Ant: White, TERMITE 
Antelope: African, DIKDIK, DUIKER, 
GEMSBOK, IMPALA, KOODOO 
European, CHAMOIS 
Indian, NILGAI, NILGAU, NILGHAT, 
NILGHAU 
Ape: Asian or East Indian, GIBBON 
Appendage: Leaf, STIPEL, STIPULE 
Armadillo, PELUDO, TATOUAY 
Arrowroot, ARARAO 
Ascetic: Jewish, ESSENE 
Ass: Asian wild, ONAGER 
Avatar: Of Vishnu, KRISHNA 
Babylonian, ELAMITE 
Badge: Shoulder, EPAULET 
Baldness, ALOPECIA 
Barracuda, SENNET 
Bark: Aromatic, SINTOC 
Bearlike, URSINE 
Beetle, ELATER 
Bible: Zoroastrian, AVESTA 
Bird: Sea, PETREL 
South American, SERIEMA 
Wading, AVOCET, AVOSET 
Bone: Leg, FIBULA 
Branched, RAMATE 
Brother (Latin), FRATER 
Bunting: European, ORTOLAN 
Call: Trumpet, SENNET 
Canoe: Eskimo, BAIDAR, OOMIAK 
Caravansary, IMARET 
Cat: Asian or African, CHEETAH 
Leopardlike, OCELOT 
Cenobite: Jewish, ESSENE 
Centerpiece: Table, EPERGNE 
Cetacean, DOLPHIN, PORPOISE 
Chariot, ESSEDA, ESSEDE 
Chief: Seminole, OSCEOLA 
Claim: Release as (law), REMISE 
Clock: Water, CLEPSYDRA 
Cloud, CUMULUS, NIMBUS 
Coach: French hackney, FIACRE 
Coin: Czech, KORUNA 
Ethiopian, TALARI 
Finnish, MARKKA 
German, THALER 
Greek, DRACHMA 
Haitian, GOURDE 
Honduran, LEMPIRA 
Hungarian, FORINT 
Indo-Chinese, PIASTER 
Netherlands, GUILDER 
Panamanian, BALBOA 
Paraguayan, GUARANI 
Portuguese, ESCUDO 
Russian, COPECK, KOPECK, ROUBLE 
Spanish, PESETA 
Venezuelan, BOLIVAR 
Communion: Last holy, VIATICUM 
Conceal (law), ELOIGN 
Confection, PRALINE 
Construction: Sentence, SYNTAX 
Convexity: Shaft of column, ENTASIS 


Information Please Almanac, 


Court: Anglo-Saxon, GEMOTE 
Cow: Sea, DUGONG, MANATEE 
Cylindrical, TERETE 
Dagger, STILETTO 
Malay, CREESE, KREESE 
Date: Roman, CALENDS, KALENDS 
Deer, CARIBOU, WAPITI 
Disease: Plant, ERINOSE 
Doorkeeper, OSTIARY 
Dragonflies: Order of, ODANATA 
Drink: Of gods, NECTAR 
Drum: TABOUR 
Moorish, ATABAL, ATTABAL 
Duck: Fish-eating, MERGANSER 
Sea, SCOTER “ 
Dynasty: Chinese, MANCHU 
Eel, CONGER 
Edit, REDACT 
Envelope: Flower, PERIANTH 
Eskimo, AMERIND 
Ether: Crystalline, APIOLE 
Excuse (law), ESSOIN 
Eyespots, OCELLI 
Fabric, ESTAMENE, ESTAMIN, ETAMINE 
Falcon: European, KESTREL. 
Figure: Used as column, CARYATID, 
TELAMON 
Fine: For punishment, AMERCE 
Fish: Asian fresh-water, GOURAMI 
Pikelike, BARRACUDA 
Five: Group of, PENTAD 
Fly: African, TSETSE 
Foot: Metric, ANAPEST, IAMBUS 
Foxlike, VULPINE 
Frying pan, SPIDER 
Fur, KARAKUL 
Galley: Greek or Roman, BIREME, 
TRIREME 
Game: Card, ECARTE 
Garment: Greek, CHLAMYS 
Gateway, GOPURA, TORANA 
Genus: Birds (ravens, crows), CORVUS 
Eels, CONGER 
Fishes, ANABAS 
Foxes, VULPES 
Herbs, ANEMONE 
Insects, CICADA 
Lemurs, GALAGO 
Mints (incl. catnip), NEPETA 
Mollusks, ANOMIA, ASTARTE, TEREDO 
Mollusks (incl. oysters), OSTREA 
Monkeys (spider monkeys), ATELES 
Thrushes (incl. robins), TURDUS 
Trees (of elm family), CELTIS 
Trees (incl. dogwood), CORNUS 
Trees, tropical American, SAPOTA 
Wrens, NANNUS 
Gibbon, SIAMANG, WOUWOU 
Gland: Salivary, RACEMOSE 
Goat: Bezoar, PASANG 
Goatlike, CAPRINE 
God: Assyrian, ASHSHUR, ASSHUR 
Babylonian, BABBAR, MARDUK, MERO- 
DACH, NANNAR, NERGAL, SHAMASH 
Hindu, BRAHMA, KRISHNA, VISHNU 
Tahitian, TAAROA 
Goddess: Babylonian, ISHTAR 


Government, POLITY 
Governor: Persian, SATRAP 
Grandson (Scotch), NEPOTE 
Group: Of five, PENTAD 
Of nine, ENNEAD 
Of seven, HEPTAD 
Hare: In first year, LEVERET 
Harpsichord, SPINET 
Herb: Alpine, EDELWEISS 
Chinese, GINSENG 
South African, FREESIA 
Hermit, EREMITE 
Hero: Legendary, PALADIN 
Heron, BITTERN 
Horselike, EQUINE 
Hound: Short-legged, BEAGLE 
House (French), MAISON 
Idiot, CRETIN 
Implement: Stone, NEOLITH 
Incarnation: Hindu, AVATAR 
Indian: Iroquoian, SENECA 
Southwestern, APACHE 
Inn: Turkish, IMARET 
Insects: Order of, DIPTERA 
Instrument: Japanese banjolike, SAMISEN 
Musical, CLAVIER, SPINET 
Interstice, AREOLA 
Ironwood, COLIMA 
Juniper: Old Testament, RAETAM 
Kettledrum, ATABAL 
King: Fairy, OBERON 
Kneecap, PATELLA 
Knife, MACHETE 
Langur: Sumatran, SIMPAI 
Legislature: Spanish, CORTES 
Lemur: African, GALAGO 
Madagascar, AYEAYE 
Letter: Greek, EPSILON, LAMBDA, OMI- 
CRON, UPSILON 
Hebrew: DALETH, LAMEDH, SAMEKH 
Lighthouse, PHAROS 
Lizard, IGUANA 
Llama, ALPACA 
Lockjaw, TETANUS 
Locust, CICADA, CICALA 
Macaw: Brazilian, MARACAN 
Maid: Of Astolat, ELAINE 
Mammal: Madagascar, TENDRAC, 
TENREC 
Man (Spanish), HOMBRE 
Marmoset: South American, TAMARIN 
Marsupial, BANDICOOT, WOMBAT 
Massacre, POGROM 
Mayor: Spanish, ALCALDE 
Measure: Electric, AMPERE, COULOMB, 
KILOWATT 
Medicine: Quack, NOSTRUM 
Member: Religious order, CENOBITE 
Molasses, TREACLE 
Mcnkey: African, GRIVET, NISNAS 
Asian, LANGUR 
Philippine, MACHIN 
South American, PINCHE, SAIMIRI, 
SAMIRI, SAPAJOU 
Monster, CHIMERA, GORGON 
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(Comb. form), TERATO 
Cretan, MINOTAUR 3 
Month: Jewish, HESHVAN, KISLEV, SHE- 
BAT, TAMMUZ, TISHRI, VEADAR 
Mountain: Asia Minor, ARARAT 
Mulct, AMERCE 
Musketeer, ARAMIS, PORTHOS 
Nearsighted, MYOPIC 
Net, TRAMMEL 
New York City, GOTHAM 
Nine: Group of, ENNEAD 
Nobleman: Spanish, GRANDEE 
Official: Roman, AEDILE 
Onyx: Mexican, TECALI 
Order: Dragonflies, ODANATA 
Insects, DIPTERA 
Organ: Plant, PISTIL 
Ornament: Shoulder, EPAULET 
Overcoat: Military, CAPOTE 
Ox: Wild, BANTENG 
Oxidation: Bronze or copper, PATINA 
Paralysis: Incomplete, PARESIS ie 
Pear: Alligator, AVOCADO i 
Persimmon: Mexican, CHAPOTE 
Pipe: Peace, CALUMET 
Plaid (Scotch), TARTAN 
Plain, PAMPAS, STEPPE, TUNDRA 
Plant: Buttercup family, ANEMONE 
Century, MAGUEY 
On rocks, LICHEN 
Plowing: Fit for, ARABLE 
Poem: Heroic, EHPOPEE 
Six-lined, SESTET 
Point: Highest, ZENITH 
Potion: Love, PHILTER, PHILTRE 
Protozoan, AMOEBA 
Punish, AMERCE 
Purple (heraldry), PURPURE 
Queen: Fairy, TITANIA 
Race: Skiing, SLALOM 
Rat: Indian or Ceylonese, BANDICOOT 
Retort, RIPOST, RIPOSTE 
Ring: Harness, TERRET 
Little, ANNULET 
Rodent: Jumping, JERBOA 
Spanish American, AGOUTI, AGOUTY 
Sailor: East Indian, LASCAR 
Salmon: Young, GRILSE 
Salutation: Eastern, SALAAM 
Sandpiper, PLOVER 
Sandy, ARENCSE 
Sapodilla, SAPOTA, SAPOTEH 
Saw: Surgical, TREPAN 
Seven: Group of, HEPTAD 
Sexes: Common to both, EPICENE 
Shawl: Mexican, SERAPE 
Sheathing: Flower, SPATHE 
Sheep: Wild, AOUDAD, ARGALI 
Shipworm, TEREDO 
Shoes: Mercury’s winged, TALARIA 
Shortening: Syllable, SYSTOLE 
Shrub, SPIRAEA 
Sickle-shaped, FALCATE 
Silver (heraldry), ARGENT 
Snake, ANACONDA 
Speech: Loss of, APHASIA 
Spiral, HELICAL 
Staff: Bishop’s, CROSIER, CROZIER 
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Stalk: Plant, PETIOLE 
State: Swiss, CANTON 
Studio, ATELIER 
Swan: Young, CYGNET 
Swimming, NATANT 
Sword-shaped, ENSATE 
Terminal: Negative, CATHODE 
Third (music), TIERCE 
Thrust: Fencing, RIPOST, RIPOSTE 
Tile: Pertaining to, TEGULAR 
Tomb: Empty, CENOTAPH 
Tooth (comb. form), ODONTO 
Tower: Mohammedan, MINARET 
Tree: African timber, BAOBAB 
Black gum, TUPELO 
- East Indian, MARGOSA 
Locust, ACACIA 
Malayan, SINTOC 
Marmalade, SAPOTE 
Urn: Tea, SAMOVAR 
Vehicle, LANDAU, TROIKA 


Verbose, PROLIX 
Viceroy: Egyptian, KHEDIVE 
Vulture: American, CONDOR 


Warehouse (French), ENTREPOT 
Whale: White, BELUGA 
Whirlpool, VORTEX 
Will: Addition to, CODICIL 
Having left, TESTATE 
Wind, CHINOOK, MONSOON, SIMOOM, 
SIMOON, SIROCCO 
Window: In roof, DORMER 


Wine, BARBERA, BURGUNDY, CABER- 
NET, CHABLIS, CHIANTI, CLARET, 
MUSCATEL, RIESLING, SAUTERNE, 
SHERRY, ZINFANDEL 

Wolfish, LUPINE 

Woman: Boisterous, TERMAGANT 

Woolly, LANATE 

Workshop, ATELIER 


Zoroastrian, PARSEE 


Old-Testament Names 


(We do not pretend that this list Is all-inclusive. We include only those names which in our opinion one meets 


most often in crossword puzzles.) 

AARON: First high priest of Jews; son 
of Amram; brother of Miriam and Moses; 
father of Abihu, EHEleazer, Ithamar, and 
Nadab. 

ABEL: Son of Adam; slain by Cain. 

ABIGAIL: Wife of Nabal; later, wife of 
David. 

ABIHU: Son of Aaron. 

ABIMELECH: King of Gerar. 

ABNER: Commander of army of Saul 
and Ishbosheth; slain by Joab. 

ABRAHAM (or ABRAM): Patriarch; 
forefather of the Jews; son of Terah; hus- 
band of Sarah; father of Isaac and Ish- 
mael. 

ABSALOM: Son of David and Maacah; 
revolted against David; slain by Joab. 

ACHISH: King of Gath; gave refuge to 
David. 

ACHSA (or ACHSAH): 
Caleb; wife of Othniel. 

ADAH: Wife of Lamech. 

ADAM: First man; husband of Eve; 
father of Cain, Abel, and Seth. 

ADONIJAH: Son of David and Haggith. 

AGAG: King of Amalek; spared by Saul; 
slain by Samuel. 

AHASUERUS: King of Persia; husband 
of Vashti and, later, Esther; sometimes 
identified with Xerxes the Great. 

AHIJAH: Prophet; foretold accession of 
Jeroboam. 

AHINOAM: Wife of David. 

AMASA: Commander of army of David; 
slain by Joab. 

AMNON: Son of David and Ahinoam; 
ravished Tamar; slain by Absalom. 

AMRAM: Husband of Jochebed; father 
of Aaron, Miriam and Moses. 

ASENATH: Wife of Joseph. 

ASHER: Son of Jacob and Zilpah. 

BALAAM: Prophet; rebuked by his 
donkey for cursing Ged. 


Daughter of 


BARAK: Jewish captain; associated with 
Deborah. 

BARUCH: Secretary to Jeremiah. 

BATHSHEBA: Wife of Uriah; later, wife 
of David. 

BELSHAZZAR: Crown prince of Baby- 
lon. 

BENAIAH: Warrior of David; proclaimed 
Solomon King. 

BEN-HADAD: Name of several kings of 
Damascus. 

BENJAMIN: Son of Jacob and Rachel. 

BEZALEEL: Chief architect of taber- 
nacle. 

BILDAD: Comforter of Job. 

BILBAH: Servant of Rachel; mistress of 
Jacob. 

BOAZ: Husband of Ruth; 
Obed. 

CAIN: Son of Adam and Eve; slayer of 
Abel; father of Enoch. 

CAINAN: Son of Enos. 

CALEB: Spy sent out by Moses to visit 
Canaan; father of Achsa. 

CANAAN: Son of Ham. 

CHILION: Son of Elimelech; husband of 
Orpah. 

CUSH: Son of Ham; father of Nimrod. 

DAN: Son of Jacob and Bilhah. 

DANIEL: Prophet; saved from lions by 
God. 

DEBORAH: Hebrew prophetess; helped 
Israelites conquer Canaanites. 

DELILAH: Mistress and betrayer of 
Samson. 

ELAM: Son of Shem. 

ELEAZAR: Son of Aaron; succeeded him 
as high priest. 

ELI: High priest and judge; teacher of 
Samuel; father of Hophni and Phinehas. 

ELIAKIM: Chief minister of Hezekiah. 

ELIEZER: Servant of Abraham. 

ELIHU: Comforter of Job. 


father of 
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ELIJAH (or ELIAS): Prophet; went to 
heaven in chariot of fire. 

ELIMELECH: Husband of Naomi; father 
of Chilion and Mahlon. 

ELIPHAZ: Comforter of Job. 

ELISHA (or ELISEUS): Prophet; succes- 
sor of Elijah. 

ELKANAH: Husband of Hannah; father 
of Samuel. 

ENOCH: Son of Cain. 

ENOCH: Father of Methuselah. 

ENOS: Son of Seth; father of Cainan. 

EPHRAIM: Son of Joseph. 

ESAU: Son of Isaac and Rebecca; sold 
his birthright to his brother Jacob. 

ESTHER: Jewish wife of Ahasuerus; 
saved Jews from Haman’s plotting. 

EVE: First woman; created from rib of 
Adam. 

EZRA (or ESDRAS): Hebrew scribe and 
priest. 

GAD: Son of Jacob and Zilpah. 

GEHAZI: Servant of Elisha. 

GIDEON: Israelite hero; defeated Mid- 
ianites. 

GOLIATH: Philistine giant; 
David. 

HAGAR: Handmaid of Sarah; concubine 
of Abraham; mother of Ishmael. 

HAGGITH: Mother of Adonijah. 

HAM: Son of Noah; father of Cush, Miz- 
raim, Phut, and Canaan. 

HAMAN: Chief minister of Ahasuerus; 
hanged on gallows prepared for Mordecai. 

HANNAH: Wife of Elkanah; mother of 
Samuel. 

HANUN: King of Ammonites. 

HARAN: Brother of Abraham; father of 
Lot. 

HAZAEL: King of Damascus. 

HEPHZI-BAH: Wife of Hezekiah; mother 
of Mannaseh. | 

HIRAM: King of Tyre. 

HOLOFERNES: General of Nebuchad- 
nezzar; slain by Judith. 

HOPHNI: Son of Eli. 

ISAAC: Hebrew patriarch; son of Abra- 
ham and Sarah; half brother of Ishmael; 
husband of Rebecca; father of Esau and 
Jacob. 

ISHMAEL: Son of Abraham and Hagar; 
half brother of Isaac. 

ISSACHAR: Son of Jacob and Leah. 

ITHAMAR: Son of Aaron. 

JABAL: Son of Lamech and Adah. 

JABIN: King of Hazor. 

JACOB: Hebrew patriarch, founder of 
Israel; son of Isaac and Rebecca; husband 
of Leah and Rachel; father of Asher, Ben- 
jamin, Dan, Gad, Issachar, Joseph, Judah, 
Levi, Naphtali, Reuben, Simeon, and Zeb- 
ulun, 

JAEL: Slayer of Sisera. 

JAPHETH: Son of Noah. 

JEHOIADA: High priest; husband of 
Jehoshabeath; revolted against Athaliah 
and made Joash King of Judah. 


slain by 


JEHOSHABEATH (or JEHOSHEBA): 


Daughter of Jehoram of Judah; wife of 


Jehoiada. 

JEPHTHAH: Judge in Israel; sacrificed 
his only daughter because of vow. : 
JESSE: Son of Obed; father of David. 
JETHRO: Midianite priest; father of 
Zipporah,” ‘ 
JEZEBEL: Phoenician princess; wife of 
Ahab; mother of Ahaziah, Athaliah, and 

Jehoram. 

JOAB: 
David; 
Amasa. 

JOB: Patriarch; underwent many afflic- 
tions; comforted by Bildad, Elihu, Eliphaz 
and Zophar. 

JOCHEBEYW: Wife of Amram. 

JONAH: Prophet; cast into sea and 
swallowed by great fish. 

JONATHAN: Son of Saul; 
David. 

JOSEPH: Son of Jacob and Rachel; sold 
into slavery by his brothers; husband of 
Asenath; father of Ephraim and Manas- 
sah. 

JOSHUA: Successor of Moses; 
Nun. 

JUBAL: Son of Lamech and Adah. 

JUDAH: Son of Jacob and Leah. 

JUDITH: Slayer of Holofernes. 

KISH: Father of Saul. 

LABAN: Father of Leah and Rachel. 

LAMECH: Son of Methuselah; father of 
Noah. 

LAMECH: Husband of Adah and Zillah; 
father of Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal-Cain. 

LEAH: Daughter of Laban; wife of 
Jacob. 

LEVI: Son of Jacob and Leah. 

LOT: Son of Haran; escaped destruction 
of Sodom. 

MAACAH: Mother of 
Tamar. 

MAHLON: Son of Elimelech; first hus- 
band of Ruth. 

MANASSEH: Son of Joseph. 

MELCHIZEDEK: King of Salem. 

METHUSELAH: Patriarch; son of Enoch; 
father of Lamech. 

MICHAL: Daughter of Saul; 
David. 

MIRIAM: Prophetess; daughter of Am-~ 
ram; sister of Aaron and Moses. 

MIZRAIM: Son of Ham. 

MORDECAI: Uncle of Esther; with her 
aid, saved Jews from Haman’s plotting. 

MOSES: Prophet and lawgiver; son of 
Amram; brother of Aaron and Miriam; 
husband of Zipporah. 

NAAMAN: Syrian captain; cured of lep- 
rosy by Elisha. 

NABAL: Husband of Abigail. 

NABOTH: Owner of vineyard; stoned to 
death because he would not sell it to 
Ahab. 

NADAB: Son of Aaron. 

NAHOR: Father of Terah. 


chief under 
Absalom, and 


Commander in 
slayer of Abner, 


friend of 


son of 


Absalom and 


wife of 


NAOMI: Wife of Elimelech; mother-in- 
law of Ruth. 

NAPHTALI: Son of Jacob and Bilhah. 

NATHAN: Prophet; reproved David for 
causing Uriah’s death. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR (or NEBUCHAD- 
REZZAR): King of Babylon; destroyer of 
Jerusalem. 

NEHEMIAH: Jewish leader; empowered 
by Artaxerxes to rebuild Jerusalem. 

NIMROD: Mighty hunter; son of Cush. 

NOAH: Patriarch; Son of Lamech; ¢€s- 
ecaped Deluge by building Ark; father of 
Ham, Japheth and Shem. 

NUN (or NON): Father of Joshua. 

OBED: Son of Boaz; father of Jesse. 

OG: King of Bashan. 

ORPAH: Wife of Chilion. 

OTHNIEL: Kenezite; judge of Israel; 
husband of Achsa. 

PHINEHAS: Son of Eleazer. 

PHINEHAS: Son of Eli. 

PHUT (or PUT): Son of Ham. 


POTIPHAR: Egyptian official; bought 
Joseph. 

RACHEL: Wife of Jacob. 

REBECCA (or REBEKAH): Wife of 
Isaac. 


REUBEN: Son of Jacob and Leah. 
RUTH: Wife of Mahlon, later of Boaz; 
daughter-in-law of Naomi. 
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SAMSON: Judge of Israel; famed for | 
strength; betrayed by Delilah. 4 

SAMUEL: Hebrew judge and prophet; 
son of Elkanah. 

SARAH (or SARA, SARAI): 
Abraham. 

SENNACHERIB: King of Assyria. 

SETH: Son of Adam; father of Enos, 

SHEM: Son of Noah; father of Elam, 

SIMEON: Son of Jacob and Leah. 

SISERA: Canaanite captain; slain by 
Jael. 

TAMAR: Daughter of David and Maa- 
chah; ravished by Amnon. 

TERAH: Son of Nahor; father of Abra- 
ham. 

TUBAL-CAIN: Son of Lamech and Zil- 
lah. 

URIAH: Husband of Bathsheba; sent to 
death in battle by David. 

VASHTI: Wife of Ahasuerus; set aside 
by him. 

ZADOK: High priest during David’s 
reign. 

ZEBULUN (or ZABULON): Son of Jacob 
and Leah. 

ZILLAH: Wife of Lamech. 

ZILPAH: Servant of Leah; mistress of 
Jacob. 

ZIPPORAH: Daughter of Jethro; 
of Moses. 

ZOPHAR: Comforter of Job. 


Wife of 


wife 


Kings of Judah and Israel 


Kings Before Division of Kingdom 


SAUL: First King of Israel; son of Kish; 
father of Ish-Bosheth, Jonathan and 
Michal. 

ISH-BOSHETH (or ESHBAAL): King of 
Israel; son of Saul. 

DAVID: King of Judah; later of Israel; 
son of Jesse; husband of Abigail, Ahinoam, 
Bathsheba, Michal, etc.; father of Absa- 
lom, Adonijah, Amnon, Solomon, Tamar, 
etc. 

SOLOMON: King of Israel and Judah; 
son of David; father of Rehoboam. 

REHOBOAM: Son of Solomon; during 
his reign the kingdom was divided into 
Judah and Israel. 


Kings of Judah (Southern Kingdom) 


REHOBOAM: First King. 

ABIJAH (or ABIJAM or ABIA): Son of 
Rehoboam, 

ASA: Probably son of Abijah. 

JEHOSHAPHAT: Son of Asa. 

JEHORAM (or JORAM): Son of Jehosh- 
aphat; husband of Athaliah. 

AHAZIAH: Son of Jehoram and Atha- 
liah, 

ATHALIAH: Daughter of King Ahab of 
Israel and Jezebel; wife of Jehoram. 

JOASH (or JEHOASH): Son of Ahaziah. 

AMAZIAH: Son of Joash. 


UZZIAH (cr AZARIAH): Son of Ama- 
ziah. 

JOTHAM: Regent, later King; 
Uzziah, 

AHAZ: Son of Jotham. 

HEZEKIAH: Son of Ahaz; husband of 
Hephzi-Bah. 

MANASSEH: 
Hephzi-Bah. 

AMON: Son of Manasseh. 

JOSIAH (or JOSIAS): Son of Amon, 

JEHOAHAZ (or JOAHAZ): Son of 
Josiah. 

JEHOIAKIM: Son of Josiah. 

JEHOIACHIN: Son of Jehoiakim. 

ZEDEKIAH: Son of Josiah; kingdom 
overthrown by Babylonians under Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 


son of 


Son of Hezekiah and 


Kings of Israel (Northern Kingdom) 

JEROBOAM IT: Led secession of Israel. 

NADAB: Son of Jeroboam I. 

BAASHA: Overthrew Nadab. 

ELAH: Son of Baasha. 

ZIMRI: Overthrew Elah. 

OMRI: Overthrew Zimri. 

AHAB: Son of Omri; husband of Jezebel. 

AHAZIAH: Son of Ahab. 

JEHORAM (or JORAM): Son of Ahab. 

JEHU: Overthrew Jehoram. 

JEHOAHAZ (or JOAHAZ): Son of Jehu. 

JEHOASH (or JOASH): Son of Jehoa- 
haz. 
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JEROBOAM II: Son of Jehoash. 

_ ZECHARIAH: Son of Jeroboam II. 
‘SHALLUM: Overthrew Zechariah. 
MENAHEM: Overthrew Shallum. 


PEKAHIAH: Son of Menahem, 

PEKAH: Overthrew Pekahiah. 

HOSHEA: Overthrew Pekah; kingdom 
overthrown by Assyrians under Sargon II. 


Prophets 
Major 
ISAIAH JEREMIAH EZEKIEL DANIEL 
Minor 
HOSEA OBADIAH NAHUM HAGGAI 
JOEL JONAH HABAKKUK ZECHARIAH 
AMOS MICAH ZEPHANIAH MALACHI 


Foreign Phrases 


(NOTE: The English meanings given are not necessarily literal translations.) 


AB OVO: From the beginning. 

ABSIT OMEN: Hope this is no bad luck. 

AEQUO ANIMO: Undisturbed in mind. 

AD VALOREM: According to its value. 

ALEA JACTA EST: The die is cast. 

ALMA MATER: One’s college or school. 

ALTER EGO: Other self. 

AMICUS CURIAE: Friend of the court. 

ANNO DOMINI: Year of our Lord. 

BEL CANTO: A style of singing marked 
by virtuosity and beauty. 

BETE NOIRE: Particular nemesis. 

BONA FIDE: In good faith; genuine. 

CARPE DIEM: Enjoy today. 

CASUS BELLI: Cause of war. 

CAVEAT EMPTOR: Buy at your own 
risk. 

CORPUS DELICTI: Fundamental fact or 
facts necessary to commission of a crime. 

CUI BONO: To whose advantage? 

CUM GRANO SALIS: With a grain of 
salt. 

DE FACTO: As a matter of fact; because 
of this fact. 

DEO GRATIAS: Thanks be to God. 

DEUS EX MACHINA: Artificially pro- 
duced to bring a solution of some extreme 
difficulty. 

ECCE HOMO: This is the man. 

ERRARE HUMANUM (EST): To err is 
human. 

FESTINA LENTE: Make haste slowly. 

FIAT LUX: Let there be light. 

FIDUS ACHATES: Faithful friend. 

FLAGRANTE DELICTO: Caught in the 
act. 

HABEAS CORPUS: Common-law writ to 
bring a person before a court or judge. 


HIC JACET: Here lies. ... 

HOI POLLOI: The common people. 

HONORIS CAUSA: For the sake of 
honor. 


HORS D’OEUVRES: Side dishes. 

IN VINO VERITAS: In wine there is 
truth. 

IPSE DIXIT: An assertion made but not 
proved. 

IPSO FACTO: By the very fact. 

JEUNESSE DOREE: Gilded youth. 

LABOR OMNIA VINCIT: Work over- 
comes all things. 

LAISSEZ FAIRE: Noninterference. 

MIRABILE DICTU: Wonderful to relate. 

MULTUM IN PARVO: Much in little. 

NIL ADMIRARI: To be astonished at 
nothing. 

NOLENS, VOLENS: Willy-nilly. 

O TEMPORA! O MORES!: What sad 
times and customs! 

PERSONA GRATA: A favored person. 

POST MORTEM: After death. 

PRO BONO PUBLICO: For the public 
welfare. 

PRO TEMPORE: For the time being. 

RARA AVIS: Extraordinary person or 
thing. 

REQUIESCAT IN PACE: Rest in peace. 

SAVOIR FAIRE: Know-how; manners 
for all occasions. 

SINE DIE: With no day set for the next 
meeting. 

SINE QUA NON: Indispensable. 

SPIRITUS FRUMENTI: Alcohol. 

STATUS (IN) QUO: State in which any- 
thing is. 

SUI GENERIS: In a class by itself. 

SURSUM CORDA: Lift up your hearts. 

TEMPUS FUGIT: Time flies. 

ULTIMA THULE: The limit in an ideal 
way. 

VAE VICTIS: Woe to the conquered. 

VENI, VIDI, VICI: I came, I saw, I 
conquered. 


Greek and Roman Mythology 


hange 
(Most of the Greek deities were adopted by the Romans, although in many cases there was a c 

ti is given under the Greek name; the name in parentheses is the 
Die ecuitaant iowaue: eitcacn panuke aoe listed with cross references to the Greek ones. In addition, 
there are several deities which were exclusively Roman.) 


Latin equivalent. However 


ACHERON: See Rivers. 

ACHILLES: Greek warrior; slew Hector 
at Troy; slain by Paris, who wounded him 
in his vulnerable heel. 


ACTAEON: Hunter; surprised Artemis 


bathing; changed by her to stag and killed 


by his dogs. 
ADMETUS: King of Thessaly; his wife, 
Alcestis, offered to die in his place. 
ADONIS: Beautiful youth loved by 
Aphrodite. 


AEACUS: One of three judges of dead in 
Hades; son of Zeus. 

AEETES: King of Colchis; father of 
Medea; keeper of Golden Fleece. 

AEGEUS: Father of Theseus; believing 
Theseus killed in Crete, he drowned him- 
self, Aegean Sea named for him. 

AEGISTHUS: Son of Thyestes; slew 
Atreus; with Clytemnestra, his paramour, 
slew Agamemnon; slain by Orestes. 

AEGYPTUS: Brother of Danaiis; his 
sons, except Lynceus, slain by Danaides. 

AENEAS: Trojan; son of Anchises and 
Aphrodite; after fall of Troy, led his fol- 
lowers eventually to Italy; loved and de- 
serted Dido. 

AEOLUS: See Winds. 

AESCULAPIUS: See Asclepius. 


AESON: King of Ioclus; father of Jason; 
overthrown by his brother Pelias; restored 
to youth by Medea. 


AETHER: Personification of sky. 
AETHRA: Mother of Theseus. 


AGAMEMNON: King of Mycenae; son of 
Atreus; brother of Menelaus; leader of 
Greeks against Troy; slain on his return 
home by Clytemnestra and Aegisthus. 


AGLAIA: See Graces. 


AJAX: Greek warrior; killed himself at 
Troy because Achilles’ armor was awarded 
to Odysseus. 


ALCESTIS: Wife of Admetus; offered to 


die in his place but saved from death by 
Hercules. 


ALCMENE: Wife of Amphitryon; mother 
by Zeus of Hercules. 


ALCYONE: See Pleiades. 
ALECTO: See Furies, 


ALECTRYON: Youth changed by Ares 
into cock. 


ALTHAEA: Wife of Oeneus; mother of 
Meleager. 


AMAZONS: Female warriors in Asia 
Minor; supported Troy against Greeks. 
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AMOR: See Eros. 

AMPHION: Musician; husband of Niobe; 
charmed stones to build fortifications for 
Thebes. 

AMPHITRITE: 
Poseidon. 


AMPHITRYON: Husband of Alcmene. 
ANCHISES: Father of Aeneas. 


ANCILE: Sacred shield that fell from 
heavens; palladium of Rome. 

ANDRAEMON: Husband of Dryope. 

ANDROMACHE: Wife of Hector. 

ANDROMEDA: Daughter of Cepheus; 
chained to cliff for monster to devour; res- 
cued by Perseus. 

ANTEIA: Wife of Proetus; tried to in- 
duce Bellerophon to elope with her. 

ANTEROS: God who avenged unre- 
quited love. 

ANTIGONE: Daughter of Oedipus; ac- 
companied him to Colonus; performed 
burial rite for Polynices and was buried 
alive. 

ANTINOUS: Leader of suitors of Penel- 
ope; slain by Odysseus. 

APHRODITE (VENUS): Goddess of love 
and beauty; daughter of Zeus; mother of 
Eros. 

APOLLO: God of beauty, poetry, music; 
later identified with Helios as Phoebus 
Apollo; son of Zeus and Leto. 

AQUILO: See Winds. 


ARACHNE: Maiden who challenged 
Athena to weaving contest; changed to 
spider. 


ARES (MARS): God of war; son of Zeus 
and Hera. 


ARGO: Ship in which Jason and fol- 
lowers sailed to Colchis for Golden Fleece. 

ARGUS: Monster with hundred eyes; 
slain by Hermes; his eyes placed by Hera 
into peacock’s tail. 

ARIADNE: Daughter of Minos; aided 
Theseus in slaying Minotaur; deserted by 
him on island of Naxos and married to 
Dionysus. 

ARION: Musician; thrown overboard by 
pirates but saved by dolphin. 

ARTEMIS (DIANA): Goddess of moon; 
huntress; twin sister of Apollo. 


ASCLEPIUS (AESCULAPIUS): Mortal 
son of Apollo; slain by Zeus for raising 
dead; later deified as god of medicine. Also 
known as Asklepios. 


ASTARTE: Phoenician goddess of love; 


variously identified with Aphrodite, Selene, 
and Artemis. 
XN 


Sea goddess; wife of 


_ ASTRAEA: Goddess of Justice; daughter 
of Zeus and Themis. 

ATALANTA: Princess who challenged 
her suitors to a foot race; Hippomenes won 
race and married her. 

ATHENA (MINERVA): Goddess of wis- 
dom; known poetically as Pallas Athene; 
sprang fully armed from head of Zeus. 

ATLAS: Titan; held world on his shoul- 
ders as punishment for warring against 
Zeus; son of Iapetus. 

ATREUS: King of Mycenae; father of 
Menelaus and Agamemnon; brother of 
Thyestes, three of whose sons he slew and 
served to him at banquet; slain by Aegis- 
thus. 

ATROPOS: See Fates. 

AURORA: See Eos. 

AUSTER: See Winds. 

AVERNUS: Infernal regions; name de- 
rived from small vaporous lake near Vesu- 
vius which was fabled to kill birds and 
vegetation. 

BACCHUS: See Dionysus. 

BELLEROPHON: Corinthian hero; killed 
Chimera with aid of Pegasus; tried to 
reach Olympus on Pegasus and was thrown 
to his death. 

BELLONA: Roman goddess of war. 

BOREAS: See Winds. 

BRIAREUS: Monster of hundred hands; 
son of Uranus and Gaea. 

BRISEIS: Captive maiden given to 
Achilles; taken by Agamemnon in ex- 
change for loss of Chryseis, which caused 
Achilles to cease fighting, until death of 
Patroclus. 

CADMUS: Brother of Europa; planter of 
dragon seeds from which first Thebans 
sprang. 

CALLIOPE: See Muses. 

CALYPSO: Sea nymph; kept Odysseus 
on her island Ogygia for seven years. 

CASSANDRA: Daughter of Priam; 
prophetess who was never believed; slain 
with Agamemnon. 

CASTOR: See Dioscuri. 

CELAENO: See Pleiades. 

CENTAURS: Beings half man and half 
horse; lived in mountains of Thessaly. 

CEPHALUS: Hunter; accidentally killed 
his wife Procris with his spear. 

CEPHEUS: King of Ethiopia; father of 
Andromeda. 

CERBERUS: Three-headed dog guarding 
entrance to Hades. 

CERES: See Demeter. 

CHAOS: Formless void; personified as 
first of gods. 

CHARON: Boatman on Styx who carried 
souls of dead to Hades; son of Erebus. 

CHARYBDIS: Female monster; person- 
{fication of whirlpool. 


CHIMERA: Female monster with head 


of lion, body of goat, tail of serpent; killed 


by Bellerophon. 

CHIRON: Most famous of centaurs. 

CHRONOS: Personification of time. 

CHRYSEIS: Captive maiden given to 
Agamemnon; his refusal to accept ransom 
from her father Chryses caused Apollo to 
send plague on Greeks besieging Troy. 

CIRCE: Sorceress; daughter of Helios; 
changed Odysseus’ men into swine. 

CLIO: See Muses. 

CLOTHO: See Fates. 

CLYTEMNESTRA: Wife of Agamemnon, 
whom she slew with aid of her paramour, 
Aegisthus; slain by her son Orestes. 

COCYTUS: See Rivers. 

CREON: Father of Jocasta; forbade 
burial of Polynices; ordered burial alive of 
Antigone. 

CREUSA: Princess of Corinth, for whom 
Jason deserted Medea; slain by Medea, who 
sent her poisoned robe; also known as 
Glauke. 

CREUSA: Wife of Aeneas; died fleeing 
Troy. 

CRONUS (SATURN): Titan; god of har- 
vests; son of Uranus and Gaea; dethroned 
by his son Zeus. 

CUPID: See Eros. 

CYBELE: Anatolian nature goddess; 
adopted by Greeks and identified with 
Rhea. 

CYCLOPES: Race of one-eyed giants 
(singular: Cyclops). 

DAEDALUS: Athenian artificer; father 
of Icarus; builder of Labyrinth in Crete; 
devised wings attached with wax for him 
and Icarus to escape Crete. 

DANAE: Princess of Argos; mother of 
Perseus by Zeus, who appeared to her in 
form of golden shower. 

DANAIDES: Daughters of Danatis; at his 
command, all except Hypermnestra slew 
their husbands, the sons of Aegyptus. 

DANAUS: Brother of Aegyptus; father 
of Danaides; slain by Lynceus. 

DAPHNE: Nymph; pursued by Apollo; 
changed to laurel tree. 

DECUMA: See Fates. 

DEINO: See Graeae. 

DEMETER (CERES): Goddess of agri- 
culture; mother of Persephone. 

DIANA: See Artemis. 

DIDO: Founder and queen of Carthage; 
stabbed herself when deserted by Aeneas. 

DIOMEDES: Greek hero; with Odysseus, 
entered Troy and carried off Palladium, 
sacred statue of Athena. 

DIOMEDES: Owner of man-eating 
horses, which Hercules, as ninth labor, 
carried off, 
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DIONE: Titan goddess; mother by Zeus 
of Aphrodite. 


DIONYSUS (BACCHUS): God of wine; 
son of Zeus and Semele. 


DIOSCURI: Twins Castor and Pollux; 
sons of Leda by Zeus. 


DIS: See Hades. 

DRYADS: Wood nymphs. 

DRYOPE: Maiden changed to Hama- 
dryad. 


ECHO: Nymph who fell hopelessly in 
love with Narcissus; faded away except for 
her voice. 


ELECTRA: Daughter of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra; sister of Orestes; urged 
Orestes to slay Clytemnestra and Aegis- 
thus. 


ELECTRA: See Pleiades. 

ELYSIUM: Abode of blessed dead. 
ENDYMION: Mortal loved by Selene. 
ENYO: See Graeae. 

EOS (AURORA): Goddess of dawn. 


EPIMETHEUS: Brother of Prometheus; 
husband of Pandora. 


ERATO: See Muses. 


EREBUS: Spirit of darkness; 
Chaos, 


ERINYES: See Furies. 

ERIS: Goddess of discord. 

EROS (AMOR or CUPID): God of love; 
son of Aphrodite. 

- ETEOCLES: Son of Oedipus, whom he 
succeeded to rule alternately with Poly- 
nices; refused to give up throne at end of 
year; he and Polynices slew each other. 

EUMENIDES: See Furies. 

EUPHROSYNE: See Graces. 

EUROPA: Mortal loved by Zeus, who, in 
form of white bull, carried her off to Crete. 

EURUS: See Winds. 

EURYALE: See Gorgons. 

EURYDICE: Nymph; wife of Orpheus. 

EURYSTHEUS: King of Argos; imposed 
twelve labors on Hercules. 

EUTERPE: See Muses. 

FATES: Goddesses of destiny: Clotho 
(Spinner of thread of life), Lachesis (De- 
terminer of length), and Atropos (Cutter 
of thread); also called Moirae. Identified 
by Romans with their goddesses of fate; 
Nona, Decuma, and Morta; called Parcae. 

FAUNS: Roman deities of woods and 
groves. 

FAUNUS: See Pan. 

FAVONIUS: See Winds. 

FLORA: Roman goddess of flowers. 

FORTUNA: Roman goddess of fortune. 

FURIES: Avenging spirits: Alecto, 
Megaera, and Tisiphone; known also as 
Erinyes or Eumenides. 


son of 


GAEA: Goddess of earth; daughter of 
Chaos; mother of Titans; known also as 
Ge, Gea, Gaia, etc. 

GALATEA: Statue of maiden carved 
from ivory by Pygmalion; given life by 
Aphrodite. 

GALATEA: Sea nymph; loved by Poly- 
phemus, 

GANYMEDE: Beautiful boy; 
to Hebe as cupbearer of gods. 

GLAUCUS: Mortal who became sea di- 
vinity by eating magic grass. 

GLAUKE: See Cretisa. 

GOLDEN FLEECE: Fleece from ram that 
flew Phrixos to Colchis; Aeétes placed it 


successor 


under guard of dragon; carried off by 
Jason. 
GORGONS: Female monsters: Euryale, 


Medusa, and Stheno; had snakes for hair; 
their glances turned mortals to stone. See 
Medusa, 

GRACES: Beautiful goddesses: Aglaia 
(Brilliance), Euphrosyne (Joy), and Thalia 
(Bloom); daughters of Zeus. 

GRAEAE: Sentinels for Gorgons: Deino, 
Enyo, and Pephredo; had one eye among 
them, which passed from one to another. 

HADES (DIS): Name sometimes given 
Pluto; also, abode of dead, ruled by Pluto. 

HAEMON: Son of Creon; promised hus- 
band of Antigone; killed himself in her 
tomb. 

HAMADRYADS: Tree nymphs; lived and 
died with trees they inhabited. 

HARPIES: Monsters with heads of 
women and bodies of birds. 

HEBE (JUVENTAS): Goddess of youth; 
cupbearer of gods before Ganymede; 
daughter of Zeus and Hera. 

HECATE: Goddess of sorcery and witch- 
craft. 


HECTOR: Son of Priam; slayer of Patro- 
clus; slain by Achilles. 


HECUBA: Wife of Priam. 


HELEN: Fairest woman in world; daugh- 
ter of Zeus and Leda; wife of Menelaus; 
carried to Troy by Paris, causing Trojan 
War. 

HELIADES: Daughters of Helios; 
mourned for Phaéthon and were changed 
to poplar trees. 

HELIOS (SOL): God of sun; later iden- 
tified with Phoebus Apollo. 

HELLE: Sister of Phrixos; fell from ram 
of Golden Fleece; water where she fell 
named Hellespont. 

HEPHAESTUS (VULCAN): God of fire; 
celestial blacksmith; son of Zeus and Hera; 
husband of Aphrodite. 

HERA (JUNO): Queen of heaven; wife 
of Zeus. 

HERCULES: Hero and strong man; son 
of Zeus and Alcmene; performed twelve 
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labors or deeds to be free from bondage 
under Eurystheus; after death, his mortal 
share was destroyed, and he became im- 
mortal. Also Known as Herakles or Hera- 
cles. Labors: (1) killing Nemean lion; (2) 
killing Lernaean Hydra; (3) capturing Ery- 
manthian boar; (4) capturing Cerynean 
hind; (5) killing man-eating Stymphalian 
birds; (6) procuring girdle of Hippolyte; 
.(7) cleaning Augean stables; (8) captur- 
ing Cretan bull; (9) capturing man-eating 
horses of Diomedes; (10) capturing cattle 
of Geryon; (11) procuring golden apples 
of Hesperides; (12) bringing Cerberus up 
from Hades. 

HERMES (MERCURY): God of physi- 
cians and thieves; messenger of gods; son 
of Zeus and Maia. 

HERO: Priestess of Aphrodite; Leander 
swam Hellespont nightly to see her; 
drowned herself at his death. 

HESPERUS: Evening star. 


HESTIA (VESTA): Goddess of hearth; 
sister of Zeus. 

HIPPOLYTE: Queen of Amazons; wife 
of Theseus. 

HIPPOLYTUS: Son of Theseus and Hip- 
polyte; falsely accused by Phaedra of try- 
ing to kidnap her; slain by Poseidon at 
request of Theseus. 

HIPPOMENES: Husband of Atalanta, 
whom he beat in foot race by dropping 
golden apples, which she stopped to pick 
up. 

HYACINTHUS: Beautiful youth acci- 
dentally killed by Apollo, who caused 
flower to spring up from his blood. 

HYDRA: Nine-headed monster in marsh 
of Lerna; slain by Hercules. 

HYGEIA: Personification of health. 

HYMEN: God of marriage. 

HYPERION: Titan; early sun god; fa- 
ther of Helios. 

HYPERMNESTRA: Daughter of Danaiis; 
refused to kill her husband Lynceus. 

HYPNOS (SOMNUS): God of sleep. 

IAPETUS: Titan; father of Atlas, Epime- 
theus, and Prometheus. 

ICARUS: Son of Daedalus; flew too near 
sun with wax-attached wings and fell into 
sea and was drowned. 

IO: Mortal maiden loved by Zeus; 
changed by Hera into heifer. 

IOBATES: King of Lycia; sent Bellero- 
phon to slay Chimera. 

IPHIGENIA: Daughter of Agamemnon; 
Offered as sacrifice to Artemis at Aulis; 
carried by Artemis to Tauris where she 
became priestess; escaped from there with 
Orestes. 

IRIS: Goddess of rainbow; messenger of 
Zeus and Hera. 

ISMENE: Daughter of Oedipus; sister of 
Antigone. 


TULUS: Son of Aeneas. 


IXION: King of Lapithae; for making 
love to Hera he was bound to endlessly 
revolving wheel in Tartarus. 

JANUS: Roman god of gates and doors; 
represented with two opposite faces. 


JASON: Son of Aeson; to gain throne of 
Ioclus from Pelias, went to Colchis and 


brought back Golden Fleece; married 
Medea; deserted her for Creiisa. 
JOCASTA: Wife of Laius; mother of 


Oedipus; unwittingly hecame wife of Oedi- 
pus; hanged herself when relationship was 
discovered. 

JUNO: See Hera. 

JUPITER: See Zeus. 

JUVENTAS: See Hebe. 

LACHESIS: See Fates. 

LAIUS: Father of Oedipus, by whom he 
was slain. 

LAOCOON: Priest of Apollo at Troy; 
warned against bringing wooden horse into 
Troy; destroyed with his two sons by sere 
pents sent by Athena. 

LARES: Roman ancestral spirits protect- 
ing descendants and homes. 

LAVINIA: wife of Aeneas after defeat of 
Turnus. 

LEANDER: Swam Hellespont nightly to 
see Hero; drowned in storm. 

LEDA: Mortal loved by Zeus in form of 
Swan; mother of Helen, Clytemnestra, 
Dioscuri. 

LETHE: See Rivers. 

LETO (LATONA): 
Artemis and Apollo. 

LUCINA: Roman goddess of childbirth; 
identified with Juno. 


Mother by Zeus of 


LYNCEUS: Son of Aegyptus; husband 
of Hypermnestra; slew Danaus. 
MAIA: Daughter of Atlas; mother of 


Hermes. 

MAIA: See Pleiades. 

MANES: Souls of dead Romans, particu- 
larly of ancestors. 

MARS: See Ares. 

MARSYAS: Shepherd; challenged Apollo 
to music contest and lost; flayed alive by 
Apollo. 

MEDEA: Sorceress; daughter of Aeétes; 
helped Jason obtain Golden Fleece; when 
deserted by him for Cretisa, killed her 
children and Creutsa. 

MEDUSA: Gorgon; slain by Perseus, who 
cut off her head. 

MEGAERA: See Furies. 

MELEAGER: Son of Althaea; his life 
would last as long as brand burning at his 
birth; Althaea quenched and saved it but 
destroyed it when Meleager slew his uncles. 

MELPOMENE: See Muses. 

MEMNON: Ethiopian king; made im- 
mortal by Zeus; son of Tithonus and Eos. 
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MENELAUS: King of Sparta; son of 
Atreus; brother of Agamemnon; husband 
of Helen. 

MERCURY: See Hermes. 

MEROPE: See Pleiades. 

MEZENTIUS: Cruel Etruscan king; ally 
of Turnus against Aeneas; slain by Aeneas. 

MIDAS: King of Phrygia; given gift of 
turning to gold all he touched. 

MINERVA: See Athena. 

MINOS: King of Crete; after death, one 
of three judges of dead in Hades; son of 
Zeus and Europa. 

MINOTAUR: Monster, half man and half 
beast, kept in Labyrinth in Crete; slain by 
Theseus. 

MNEMOSYNE: Goddess 
mother by Zeus of Muses. 

MOIRAE: See Fates. 

MOMUS: God of ridicule. 

MORPHEUS: God of dreams. 

MORS: See Thanatos. 

MORTA: See Fates. 

MUSES: Goddesses presiding over arts 
and sciences: Calliope (epic poetry), Clio 
_ (history), Erato (lyric and love poetry), 
Euterpe (music), Melpomene (tragedy), 
Polymnia or Polyhymnia (sacred poetry), 
Terpsichore (choral dance and song), Tha- 
lia (comedy and bucolic poetry), Urania 
(astronomy); daughters of Zeus and Mne- 
mosyne. 

NAIADS: Nymphs of waters, streams, 
and fountains. 

NAPAEAE; Wood nymphs. 

NARCISSUS: Beautiful youth loved by 
Echo; in punishment for not returning her 
love, he was made to fall in love with his 
image reflected in pool; pined away and 
became flower. 

NEMBESIS: Goddess of retribution. 

NEOPTOLEMUS: Son of Achilles; slew 
Priam; also known as Pyrrhus. 

NEPTUNE: See Poseidon, 

NEREIDS: Sea nymphs; attendants on 
Poseidon, 

NESTOR: King of Pylos; noted for wise 
counsel in expedition against Troy. 

NIKE: Goddess of victory. 

NIOBE: Daughter of Tantalus; wife of 
Amphion; her children slain by Apollo and 


Artemis; changed to stone but continued 
to weep her loss. 


NONA: See Fates. 

NOTUS: See Winds. 

NOX: See Nyx. 

NYMPHS: Beautiful maidens; 
deities of nature. 

NYX (NOX): Goddess of night. 

OCEANIDS: Ocean nymphs; daughters 
of Oceanus. 


OCEANUS: Eldest of Titans; god of wa- 
ters. 


of memory; 


inferior 


ODYSSEUS (ULYSSES): King of Ithaca; 
husband of Penelope; wandered ten years 
after fall of Troy before arriving home. 

OEDIPUS: King of Thebes; son of Laius 
and Jocasta; unwittingly murdered Laius 
and married Jocasta; tore his eyes out 
when relationship was discovered. 

OENONE: Nymph of Mount Ida; wife of 
Paris, who abandoned her; refused to cure 
him when he was poisoned by arrow of 
Philoctetes at Troy. 

OPS: See Rhea. 

OREADS; Mountain nymphs. 

ORESTES: Son of Agamemnon and Cly- 
temnestra; brother of Electra; slew Clytem- 
nestra and Aegisthus; pursued by Furies 
until his purification by Apollo. 

ORION: Hunter; slain by Artemis and 
made heavenly constellation. 

ORPHEUS: Famed musician; 
Apollo and Muse Calliope; 
Eurydice. 

PALES: Roman goddess of shepherds 
and herdsmen. 

PALINURUS: Aeneas’ pilot; fell over- 
board in his sleep and was drowned. 

PAN (FAUNUS): God of woods and 
fields; part goat; son of Hermes. 

PANDORA: Opener of box containing 
human ills; mortal wife of Epimetheus. 

PARCAE: See Fates. 


PARIS: Son of Priam; gave apple of dis- 
cord to Aphrodite, for which she enabled 
him to carry off Helen; slew Achilles at 
Troy; slain by Philoctetes. 

PATROCLUS: Great friend of Achilles; 
wore Achilles’ armor and was slain by 
Hector. 

PEGASUS: Winged horse that sprang 
from Medusa’s body at her death; ridden 
by Bellerophon when he slew Chimera. 

PELIAS: King of Ioclus; seized throne 
from his brother Aeson; sent Jason for 
Golden Fleece; slain unwittingly by his 
daughters at instigation of Medea. 

PELOPS: Son of Tantalus; his father 
cooked and served him to gods; restored to 
life; Peloponnesus named for him. 

PENATES: Roman household gods. 

PENELOPE: Wife of Odysseus; waited 
faithfully for him for ten years while put- 
ting off numerous suitors. 

PEPHREDO: See Graeae. 

PERIPHETES: Giant; son of Hephaes- 
tus; slain by Theseus. 

PERSEPHONE (PROSERPINE): Queen 
of infernal regions; daughter of Zeus and 
Demeter; wife of Pluto. 

PERSEUS: Son of Zeus and Danaé; slew 
Medusa; rescued Andromeda from monster 
and married her. 

PHAEDRA: Daughter of Minos; wife of 
Theseus; falsely accused Hippolytus of try- 
ing to kidnap her. 


son of 
husband of 


PHAETHON: Son of Helios; drove his 
father’s sun chariot and was struck down 
by Zeus before he set world on fire. 

PHILOCTETES: Greek warrior who pos- 
sessed Hercules’ bow and arrows; slew Paris 
at Troy with poisoned arrow. 

PHINEUS: Betrothed of Andromeda; 
tried to slay Perseus but turned to stone 
by Medusa’s head. 

PHLEGETHON: See Rivers. 

PHOSPHOR: Morning star. 

PHRIXOS: Brother of Helle; carried by 
ram of Golden Fleece to Colchis. 

PIRITHOUS: Son of Ixion; friend of 
Theseus; tried to carry off Persephone from 
Hades; bound to enchanted rock by Pluto. 

PLEIADES: Alcyone, Celaeno, Electra, 
Maia, Merope, Sterope or Asterope, Tay- 
geta; seven daughters of Atlas; trans- 
formed into heavenly constellation, of 
which six stars are visible (Merope is said 
to have hidden in shame for loving a 
mortal). 

PLUTO (DIS): 
of Zeus. 

“PLUTUS: God of wealth. 

POLLUX: See Dioscuri. 

POLYMNIA: See Muses. 

POLYNICES: Son of Oedipus; he and his 
brother Eteocles killed each other; burial 
rite, forbidden by Creon, performed by his 
sister Antigone. 

‘POCLYPHEMUS: Cyclops; devoured six of 
Odysseus’ men; blinded by Odysseus. 

POLYXENA: Daughter of Priam; he- 
trothed to Achilles, whom Paris slew at 
their betrothal; sacrificed to shade of 
Achilles. 

POMONA: Roman goddess of fruits. 

PONTUS: Sea god; son of Gaea. 

POSEIDON (NEPTUNE): God of sea; 
brother of Zeus. 

PRIAM: King of Troy; husband of 
Hecuba; ransomed Hector’s body from 
Achilles; slain by Neoptolemus. 

PRIAPUS: God of regeneration. 

PROCRIS: Wife of Cephalus, who acci- 
dentally slew her. 

PROCRUSTES: Giant; stretched or cut 
off legs of victims to make them fit iron 
bed; slain by Theseus. 

PROETUS: Husband of Anteia; sent Bel- 
lerophon to Iobates to be put to death, 

PROTEUS: Sea god; assumed various 
shapes when called on to prophesy. 

PSYCHE: Beloved of Eros; punished by 
jealous Aphrodite; made immortal and 
united with Eros. 

PYGMALION: King of Cyprus; carved 
ivory statue of maiden which Aphrodite 
gave life as Galatea. 

PYRAMUS: Babylonian youth; made 
love to Thisbe through hole in wall; think- 
ing Thisbe slain by lion, killed himself. 


God of Hades; brother 


PYRRHUS: See Neoptolemus. 

PYTHON: Serpent born from slime left 
by Deluge; slain by Apollo. 

QUIRINUS: Roman war god. 
eee Brother of Romulus; slain by 

m, 

RHADAMANTHUS: One of three judges 
of dead in Hades; son of Zeus and Buropa. 

RHEA (OPS): Daughter of Uranus and 
Gaea; wife of Cronus; mother of Zeus; 
identified with Cybele. 

RIVERS OF UNDERWORLD: Acheron 
(woe), Cocytus (wailing), Lethe (forget- 
fulness), Phlegethon (fire), Styx (across 
Me souls of dead were ferried by Cha- 
ron). 

ROMULUS: Founder of Rome; he and 
Remus suckled in infancy by. she-wolf; 
slew Remus; deified by Romans. 

SARPEDON: King of Lycia; son of Zeus 
and Europa; slain by Patroclus at Troy. 

SATURN: See Cronus. 

SATYRS: Hoofed demigods of woods and 
fields; companicns of Dionysus, 

SCIRON: Robber; forced strangers to 
wash his feet, then hurled them into sea 
where tortoise devoured them; slain by 
Theseus. 

SCYLLA: Female monster inhabiting 
rock opposite Charybdis; menaced passing 
sailors. 

SELENE: Goddess of moon. 

SEMELE: Daughter of Cadmus; mother 
by Zeus of Dionysus; demanded Zeus ap- 
pear before her in all his splendor and was 
destroyed by his lightnings. 

SIBYLS: Various prophetesses; most 
famous, Cumaean sibyl, accompanied Ae- 
neas into Hades. 

SILENI: Minor woodland deities similar 
to satyrs (singular: silenus). Sometimes 
Silenus refers to eldest of satyrs, son of 
Hermes or of Pan. 

SILVANUS: Roman god of woods and 
fields. 

SINIS: Giant: bent pines, by which he 
hurled victims against side of mountain; 
slain by Theseus. 

SIRENS: Minor deities who lured sallors 
to destruction with their singing. 

SISYPHUS: King of Corinth; condemned 
in Tartarus to roll huge stone to top of 
hill; it always rolled back down again. 

SOL: See Helios. 

SOMNUS: See Hypnos. 

SPHINX: Monster of Thebes; killed 
those who could not answer her riddle*; 
slain by Oedipus. Name also refers to other 
monsters having body of lion, wings, and 
head and bust of woman. 

STEROPE: See Pleiades. 

STHENO: See Gorgons. 

STYX: See Rivers. fs 


* What animal goes on 4 feet. 1m morning, 2 at noon, 3 
at night? Answer: Man,(crawls’ when child, walks when 
adult, uses staff when old), 
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SYMPLEGADES: Clashing rocks at en- 
trance to Black Sea; Argo passed through, 
causing them to become forever fixed. 

SYRINX: Nymph pursued by Pan; 
changed to reeds, from which he made his 
pipes. 

TANTALUS: Cruel king; father of Pelops 
and Niobe; condemned in Tartarus to 
stand chin-deep in lake surrounded by 
fruit branches; as he tried to eat or drink, 
water or fruit always receded. 

TARTARUS: Underworld below Hades; 
often refers to Hades. 

TAYGETA: See Pleiades. 

TELEMACHUS: Son of Odysseus; made 
unsuccessful journey to find his father. 

TELLUS: Roman goddess of earth. 

TERMINUS: Roman god of boundaries 
and landmarks. 

TERPSICHORE: See Muses. 

TERRA: Roman earth goddess. 

THALIA: See Graces; Muses. 

THANATOS (MORS): God of death. 


THEMIS: Titan goddess of laws of phy- 
sical phenomena; daughter of Uranus; 
mother of Prometheus. 


THESEUS: Son of Aegeus; slew Mino- 
taur; married and deserted Ariadne; later 
married Phaedra. 


THISBE: Beloved of Pyramus; killed her- 
self at his death. 
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THYESTES: Brother of Atreus; Atreus 
killed three of his sons and served them to 
him at banquet. 

TIRESIAS: Blind soothsayer of Thebes. 

TISIPHONE: See Furies. 

TITANS: Early gods from which Olym- 
pian gods were derived; children of Uranus 
and Gaea. 

TITHONUS: Mortal loved by Eos; 
changed into grasshopper. 

TRITON: Demigod of sea; son of Posei- 
don. 

TURNUS: King of Rutuli in Italy; be- 
trothed to Lavinia; slain by Aeneas. 

ULYSSES: See Odysseus. 

URANIA: See Muses. 

URANUS: Personification of Heaven; 
husband of Gaea; father of Titans; da- 
throned by his son Cronus. 

VENUS: See Aphrodite. 

VERTUMNUS: Roman god of fruits and 
vegetables; husband of Pomona. 

VESTA: See Hestia. 

VULCAN: See Hephaestus. 

WINDS: Aeolus (Keeper of winds), Bo- 
reas (Aquilo) (north wind), Eurus (east 
wind), Notus (Auster) (south wind). 
Zephyrus (Favonius) (west wind). 

ZEPHYRUS: See Winds. 

ZEUS (JUPITER): Chief of Olympian 
gods; son of Cronus and Rhea; husband 
of Hera. 


Norse Mythology 


AESIR: Chief gods of Asgard. 

ANDVARI: Dwarf; robbed of gold and 
magic ring by Loki. 

ANGERBOTHA (Angrbotha): Giantess; 
mother by Loki of Fenrir, Hel, and Mid- 
gard serpent. 

ASGARD (Asgarth): Abode of gods. 

ASK (Aske, Askr): First man; created by 
Odin, Hoenir, and Lothur. 

ASYNJUR: Goddesses of Asgard. 

ATLI: Second husband of Gudrun; in- 
vited Gunnar and Hogni to his court, where 
they were slain; slain by Gudrun. 


AUDHUMLA (Audhumbla): Cow that 
nourished Ymir; created Buri by licking 
ice cliff. 


BALDER (Baldr, Baldur): God of light, 
spring, peace, joy; son of Odin; slain by 
Hoth at instigation of Loki. 

BIFROST: Rainbow bridge connecting 
Midgard and Asgard. 

BRAGI (Brage): God of poetry; husband 
of Ithunn. 

BRANSTOCK: |Great,oak in hall of Vol- 
sungs; into it, ‘Oatn® thrust Gram, which 
only Sigmund could?’ ‘araw forth. 

BRYNHILD: Ye UkVtie; wakened from 
magic sleep by Ss furd: married Gunnar; 


instigated death of Sigurd; killed herself 
and was burned on pyre beside Sigurd. 

BUR (Bor): Son of Buri; father of Odin, 
Hoenir, and Lothur. 

BURI (Bori): Progenitor of gods; father 
of Bur; created by Audhumla. 

EMBLA: First woman; created by Odin, 
Hoenir, and Lothur. 

FAFNIR: Son of Rodmar, whom he slew 
for gold in Otter’s skin; in form of dragon, 
guarded gold; slain by Sigurd. 

FENRIR: Wolf; offspring of Loki; swal- 
lows Odin at Ragnarok and is slain by 
Vitharr. 

FORSETI: Son of Balder. 


FREY (Freyr): God of fertility and 
crops; son of Njorth; originally one of 
Vanir. 

FREYA (Freyja): Goddess of love and 
beauty; sister of Frey; originally one of 
Vanir. 

FRIGG (Frigga): 
of Odin. 

GARM: Watchdog of Hel; slays, and is 
slain by, Tyr at Ragnarok. 

GIMLE: Home of blessed after Ragnarok. 

GIUKI: King of Nibelungs; father of 
Gunnar, Hogni, Guttorm, and Gudrun. 


Goddess of sky; wife 


i” 
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GLATHSHEIM (Gladsheim): 
gods in Asgard. 

GRAM (meaning “Angry”): Sigmund’s 
sword; rewelded by Regin; used by Sigurd 
to slay Fafnir. 

GREYFELL: Sigmund’s horse; descended 
from Sleipnir. 

GRIMHILD: Mother of Gudrun; admin- 
istered magic potion to Sigurd which made 
him forget Brynhild. 

GUDRUN: Daughter of Giuki; wife of 
Sigurd; later wife of Atli and Jonakr. 

GUNNAR: Son of Giuki; in his sem- 
blance Sigurd won Brynhild for him; slain 
at hall of Atli. 

GUTTORM: Son of Giuki; slew Sigurd 
at Brynhild’s request. 

HEIMDALL (Heimdalir): 
Asgard. 

HEL: Goddess of dead and queen of un- 
derworld; daughter of Loki. 

HIORDIS: Wife of Sigmund; mother of 
Sigurd. 

HOENIR: One of creators of Ask and 
Embla; son of Bur. 

HOGNI: Son of Giuki; slain at hall of 
Atli. 

HOTH (Hoder, Hodur): Blind god of 
night and darkness; slayer of Balder at 
instigation of Loki. 

ITHUNN (Ithun, Iduna): Keeper of 
golden apples of youth; wife of Bragi. 

JONAKR: Third husband of Gudrun. 

JORMUNREE: Slayer of Swanhild; slain 
by sons of Gudrun. 

JOTUNNHEIM (Jotunheim): Abode of 
giants. 

LIF and LIFTHRASIR: First man and 
woman after Ragnarok. 

LOKI: God of evil and mischief; insti- 
gator of Balder’s death. 

LOTHUR (Lodur): One of creators of 
Ask and Embla. 

MIDGARD (Midgarth): Abode of man- 
kind; the earth. 

MIDGARD SERPENT: Sea monster; off- 
spring of Loki; slays, and is slain by, Thor 
at Ragnarok. 

MIMIR: Giant; guardian of well in Jo- 
tunnheim at root of Yggdrasill; knower of 
past and future. 

MJOLLNIR: Magic hammer of Thor. 

NAGLFAR: Ship to be used by giants in 
attacking Asgard at Ragnarok; built from 
nails of dead men. 

NANNA: Wife of Balder. 

NIBELUNGS: Dwellers in northern kKing- 
dom ruled by Giuki. 

NIFLHEIM (Nifelheim): Outer region of 
cold and darkness; abode of Hel. 

NJORTH: Father of Frey and Freya; 
originally one of Vanir. 
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Hall of 


Guardian of 


NORNS: Demigoddesses of fate: Urth 
(Urdur) (Past), Verthandi (Verdandi) 


. (Present), Skuld (Future). 


ODIN (Othin): Head of Aesir; creator 
of world with Vili and Ve; equivalent to 
Woden (Wodan, Wotan) in Teutonic 
mythology. 

OTTER: Son of Rodmar; slain by Leki; 
his skin filled with gold hoard of Andvari to 
appease Rodmar. 

RAGNAROK: Final destruction of pres- 
ent world in battle between gods and 
giants; some minor gods will survive, and 
Lif and Lifthrasir will repeople world. 

REGIN: Blacksmith; son of Rodmar; 
foster-father of Sigurd. 

RERIR: King of Huns; son of Sigi. 

RODMAR: Father of Regin, Otter, and 
Fafnir; demanded Otter’s skin be filled 
with gold; slain by Fafnir, who stole gold. 

SIF: Wife of Thor. 

SIGGEIR: King of Goths; husband of 
Signy; he and his sons slew Volsung and 
his sons, except Sigmund; slain by Sig- 
mund and Sinfiotli. 

SIGI: King of Huns; son of Odin. 

SIGMUND: Son of Volsung; brother of 
Signy, who bore him Sinfiotli; husband 
of Hiordis, who bore him Sigurd. 

SIGNY: Daughter of Volsung; sister of 
Sigmund; wife of Siggeir; mother by Sig- 
mund of Sinfiotli. : 

SIGURD: Son of Sigmund and Hiordis; 
wakened Brynhild from magic sleep; mar- 
ried Gudrun; slain by Guttorm at instiga- 
tion of Brynhild. 

SIGYN: Wife of Loki. 

SINFIOTLI: Son of Sigmund and Signy. 

SKULD: See Norns. 

SLEIPNIR (Sleipner) : 
horse of Odin. 

SURT (Surtr): Fire demon; slays Frey 
at Ragnarok. 

SVARTALFAHEIM: Abode of dwarfs. 

SWANHILD: Daughter of Sigurd and 
Gudrun; slain by Jormunrek. 

THOR: God of thunder; oldest son of 
Odin; equivalent to Germanic deity Donar, 

TYR: God of war; son of Odin; equiva- 
lent to Tiu in Teutonic mythology. 

ULL (Ulir): Son of Sif; stepson of Thor. 

URTH: See Norns. 

VALHALLA (Valhall): Great hall in As- 
gard where Odin received souls of heroes 
killed in battle. 

VALI: Odin’s son; Ragnarok survivor. 

VALKYRIES: Virgins, messengers of 
Odin, who selected heroes to die in battle 
and took them to Valhalla; generally con- 
sidered as nine in, number. 

VANIR: Early race,of gods; three sur- 
vivors, Njorth, Frey, and Freya, are asso- 
ciated with Aesir. ~~ 


Hight-legged 
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: Brother of Odin; one of creators of 

world. 
VERTHANDI: See Norns. 

VILI: Brother of Odin; one of creators 
of world. 

VINGOLF: Abode of goddesses in As- 
gard. 

VITHARR (Vithar): Son of Odin; sur- 
vivor of Ragnarok. 

VOLSUNG: King of Huns; son of Rerir; 


Egyptian 
AARU: Abode of the blessed dead. 
AMEN (Amon, Ammon): One of chief 


Theban deities; united with sun god un- 
der form of Amen-Ra. 


AMENTI: Region of dead where souls 
were judged by Osiris. 

ANUBIS: Guide of souls to Amenti; son 
of Osiris; jackal-headed. 


APIS: Sacred bull, an embodiment of 
Ptah; identified with Osiris as Osiris-Apis 
or Serapis. 


GEB (Keb, Seb): Earth god; father of 
Osiris; represented with goose on head. 


HATHOR (Athor): Goddess of love and 
mirth; cow-headed. 


HORUS: God of day; son of Osiris and 
Isis; hawk-headed. 


ISIS: Goddess of motherhood and fertil- 
ity; sister and wife of Osiris. 


KHEPERA: God of morning sun. 


KHNEMU (Khnum, Chnuphis, Chnemu, 
Chnum): Ram-headed god. 


KHONSU (Khensu, Khuns): 
Amen and Mut. 


Son of 
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father of Signy, Sigmund, etc.; his de- 
scendants were called Volsungs. 

YGGDRASILL: Giant ash tree springing 
from body of Ymir and supporting uni- 
verse; its roots extended to Asgard, Jo- 
tunnheim, and Nifiheim. 


YMIR (Ymer): Primeval frost giant 
killed by Odin, Vili, and Ve; world created 
from his body; also, from his body sprang 
Yggdrasill. 


Mythology 


MENTU (Ment): Solar deity, sometimes 
considered god of war; falcon-headed. 

MIN (Khem, Chem): Principle of physi- 
cal life. 

MUT (Maut): Wife of Amen. 

NEPHTHYS: Goddess of the dead; sister 
and wife of Set. 


NU: Chaos from which world was cre- 
ated, personified as a god. 

NUT: Goddess of heavens; 
Geb. 

OSIRIS: God of underworld and judge 
of dead; son of Geb and Nut. 

PTAH (Phtha): Chief deity of Memphis. 

RA: God of the Sun, the supreme god; 
son of Nut; Pharaohs claimed descent from 
him; represented as lion, cat, or falcon. 


SERAPIS: God uniting attributes of 
Osiris and Apis. 


SET (Seth): God of darkness or evil; 
brother and enemy of Osiris. 


SHU: Solar deity; son of Ra and Hathor. 
TEM (Atmu, Atum, Tum): Solar deity. 


THOTH (Dhouti): God of wisdom and 
magic; scribe of gods; ibis-headed. 


consort of 


Rulers of England 


Saxons! 

Name Born Ruled? 
D024 0)) ot Pe aiale's eiste\s isla c. 775 828— 839 
PICILOLUULIIT80« ecic ciaie ole elec elec s ? 839-— 858 
UCI OAL isle ceive cscicievcees ? 858— 860 
PTE LDC Dae eialersisrsceitia)sicle'siece 6 3 4 860— 866 
IGMOITCU TL cic cscccceseccees ? 866- 871 
Alfred the Great .....¢..0.- 849 871— 899 
Edward the Elder ......... c. 870 899-— 925 
PADINCLS UATE Bales cate ic areisiee-s score 895 925-— 939 
Edmund I the Deed-doer .. 921 939— 946 
ECE CUMIEET re/sisisie(s isi bye Wavernclelaie 20 ce. 925 946— 955 
mowvethe) Bair 2... .screes c. 943 955— 959 
Edgar the Peaceful ........ 943 959-— 975 
Edward the Martyr ....... c. 962 975— 979 
Ethelred II the Unready .. 868 979-1016 
Edmund II Ironside ....... c. 993 1016-1016 

Danes 
(COLMAR TE BARA SS Bae ere 995 1016-1035 
Harold I Harefoot. .........c.1016 1035-1040 
Hardecanute ......... atts .c.1018 1040-1042 
Saxons 
Edward the Confessor ..... c.1004 1042-1066 
UAT OLN LY. ore cac\ crc eiois Veees...€.1020 1066-1066 


House of Normandy 


Name Born Ruled? 
William I the Conqueror .. 1027 1066-1087 
William IljRutus\ ise c.1056 1087-1100 
Henry I Beauclerc ........ 1068 1100-1135 
Stephen of Blois .......... c.1100 1135-1154 

House of Plantagenet 
Henry SES. nese eee eens 1133 1154-1189 
Richard I Coeur de Lion .. 1157 1189-1199 
Johnnohacklandiyco.ccosalee 1167 1199-1216 
Henry TEE ian ccitecmtenecce 1207 1216-1272 
Edward I Longshanks ..... 1239 1272-1307 
Edward TU iis scstosinstestcemteee 1284 1307-1327 
BaWard Ti ee acc eerciescete 1312 1327-1377 
Richard (Li. smaseseciemecnios 1367 1377-13994 
House of Lancaster 
Henry IV Bolingbroke ..... 1366 1399-1413 
Henry Visas ashoeehinen 1387 1413-1422 
Henryl... smevsse ecu 1421 1422-146113 
House of York 
Edward -TVitj.,tenists cociate satee 1442 1461-148313 
WG Ward Wisc ctestele cieleeieree 1470 1483-1483 
Richard Tits + <5 sehen 1452 1483-1485 


House of Tudor 


Name Born Ruled? 
MIONTY, VEE no. cen cedcwecnse 1457. 1485-1509 
MIGUTY VILL sen wccsnteenee 1491) 1509-1547 
Edward VI ......... Nianere 1537 1547-1553 


Jane (Lady Jane Grey)® .. 1537 1553-1553 
Mary I (“Bloody Mary”) .. 1516 1553-1558 


MirpmabOtied cu lcun ws Losses oe 1533 1558-1603 
House of Stuart 

ERITORY AO er faa ndiaiwreicis wat OATS 0 1566 1603-1625 

SOROMICB EE ca Vie ce ds vere cas 1600 1625-1649 
Commonwealth 

Council of State <.00...... «.-. 1649-1653 

Oliver Cromwell? .......... 1599 1653-1658 

Richard Cromwell? ....... 1626 1658-16598 

Restoration of House of Stuart 
OVA TNg LEN Go 8 a A ees 1630 1660-1685 
SIO chin ares ¢ aisvaic'vieind $0 1633 1685-16889 


1 Dates for Saxon Kings are still subjects of contro- 
versy. 2? Year of end of rule is also that of death, unless 
otherwise indicated. % Became King of West Saxons in 
Pe rs ee (from 828) first King of all England. 

1400. * Nominal Queen for 9 days; not counted 
o i Geecn by some authorities. She was beheaded in 1554. 


Restoration of House of Stuart (cont'd) 


Name Born 
Willian TIO eS ecctacccince? 1600 
MA ye TL wiieipire viaiae cos cia en OOD 
ANG sarees one nieidees cee cence OOD 

House of Hanover 


George Ties uses mcanems siden L060) 
George If cso. ccshicnes stat Obs 


GeOrRO rE Jonge c's onc cumenivee 
George IV ..... slo ‘sivie oie clelslarete hOe 
William AV sin con a oe csenes 1765 
Wietorlawiss sctnarcswecice «ee. 1819 
House of Saxe-Coburg 
MOWBFOL MIL, ce siecaie- sc serene 1841 
House of Windsor? 
CSeOrez eee ily ake awea eee 1865 
RdwardsVillwttsise sop 1894 
Georee Vi Gi onc eseoeices 1895 
FUBADSCRTIE vas sc ce ee oak 1926 


Ruled? | 
1689-1702 
1689-1694 
1702-1714 


1714-1727 
1727-1760 
1760-1820 
1820-1830 
1830-1837 
1837-1901 


1901-1910 


1910-1936 
1936-19362 
1936-1952. 
1952— 


‘Ruled in Scotland as James VI Aer ee 7 Lord 


Protector. * Died 1712. % Died 1701. 


10 Joint rulers 
1689-1694. Names changed from Saxe-Coburg to ~ 


Windsor in 1917. 12 Has been known since his abdica- 
tion asthe Duke of Windsor. 18 Henry VI reigned again 


briefiy 1470-71. 


Rulers of France 


Carolingian Dynasty 


Name Born Ruled! 
BEMINIGNE DNOLE ose vccecas ec. 714 '751— 768 
Charlemagne? ............. 742 768— 814 
Louis I the Debonair’ ..... 778  814~- 840 
Charles I the Bald‘ ....... 823 840— 877 
Louis II the Stammerer ... 846 877— 879 
ESERN SE ECS elaivs ic nic sciels via.o' c. 863 879— 882 
APIOMIANS acid vices ccsveens ? 879— 884 
Charles II the Fat® ........ 839 884— 8877 
Eudes (Odo), Count 

RETURN APES os clsicin ce Ss s.0'0.0 6 e's ? 888-— 898 
Charles III the Simple® ... 879  893— 923° 
TOMO GLO cs nese s Siclelaaswts c. 865 922— 923 
Rudolf (Raoul), Duke 

of Burgundy ..... SA ASE ? 926— 936 
Louis IV d’Outremer ...... ec. 921 936— 954 
MAOMLEEULIC IG fai cic/ ap\s's.0 co cles see 941 954- 986 
Louis V the Sluggard ..... c. 966 986— 987 

Capetian Dynasty 
Hugh Capet .........cce0e- c. 940 987— 996 
Robert II the Pious" ...... c. 970 996-1031 
TOD LY el wcce cts ilvctecoriosecws 1008 1031-1060 
PI ob tere we cisinicis sae ss esse 1052 1060-1108 
Louis VI the Fat .......... 1081 1108-1137 
Louis VII the Young ...... c.1J21 1137-1180 
Philip II (Philip Augustus) 1165 1180-1223 
Louis VIII the Lion ....... 1187 1223-1226 
Louis IX (St. Louis) ...... 1214 1226-1270 
Philip III the Bold ........ 1245 1270-1285 
Philip IV the Fair ..... ..-- 1268 1285-1314 
Louis X the Quarreler .... 1289 1314-1316 
ODI Hike tice abe ein aesie 1316 1316-1316 
Philip V the Tall .......... 1294 1316-1322 
Charles IV the Fair ....... 1294 1322-1323 


House of Valois 
Philip VI ......-eeceeeeee . 1293 1328-1350 


John II the Good ......... 1319 1350-1364 
Charles V the Wise ........ 1837 1364-1380 


House of Valois (cont’d) 


Name Born Ruled! 

Charles VI 

the Well-Beloved ....... - 1368 1380-1422 
Charles-Vatn nur ect ecieee 1403 1422-1461 
NATE edi eta fainter alee 1423 1461-1483 
Charles Vio cw sige ae 1470 1483-1498 
Louis XII the Father 

of the People... - sin.n06 1462 1498-1515 
EUPAY ClS 7 oe ctisteleisie elerctore earn olers 1494 1515-1547 
Henryells cae. dcrscscceaiten 1519 1547-1559 
Frarteis TE vc ee aie siee oe ayaiore 1544 1559-1560 
CHATIGSIERS (nese cceucsuieme 1550 1560-1574 
Gn ry Tit ga earns ce esas 1551 1574-1589 

House of Bourbon 

Henry IV of Navarre ...... 1553 1589-1610 
THOU IS ML ons ov rare te ertionete 1601 1610-1643 
Louis XIV the Great ...... 1638 1643-1715 
Louis XV the Well-Beloved 1710 1715-1774 
HOUSE ACV Waiisisenm ism ela cers 1754 1774-17922 
Louis XVII (Louis Charles 

Oe France) -cccsie besos 1785 1793-1795 

First Republic 
National Convention ...... eee- 1792-1795 
Directory (Directoire) 1795-1799 
Consulate 
Napoleon Bonaparte ..... 1769 1799-1804 
First Empire 
Napoleon Ti. ...0¢.0c..0ue5 1769 1804—-181515 
Restoration of House of Bourbon 

Louis XVIII le Désiré ..... 1755 1814-1824 
Charles is. te iipeeneuees 1757: 1824-18301" 


Bourbon-Orleans line 
Louis Philippe ous. 


(“Citizen King’) veentee 1773  1830-184817 


* ? -_ =? ae 
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, Second Republic Third Republic (cont'd) 
Name Born Ruled! Name Born Ruled! 
18 .........- 1808 1848-1852 Paul Eugéne Louis . 
“op aleceamaage Deschanel™ ...+....+++-- 1856 1920-1920 


Second Emplre Alexandre Millerand™® .... 1859 1920—1926% 
Napoleon III Gaston Doumergue™ ...... 1863 1924-1931 
N: leon) ....... 1808 1852—-187119 Paul Doumer™ ..... ecccceee 1857 1931-1932 

a aa i Albert Lebrun” ...... -.e-- 1871 1932-1940" 


Third Republio 


Vichy Government 
Louis Adolphe Thiers” .... 1797 1871-18732 


Marshal Henri Philippe 

Marie E. P. M. 

de MacMahon™ .......... 1808 1873-18792 PEGA AT stesicis «as cain sine .. 1856 1940-1944% 
Francois P. J. Grévy” ..... 1807 1879-1887% Provisional Government 
Sadi Carnot™ ........ «e+e. 1837 1887-1894 
Jean Casimir-Périer™™ ..... 1847 1894-18954 Charles de Gaulle®s ....... SNe ae 
Francois Félix Faure” .... 1841 1895-1899 Georges Bidault™ ........- 1899 1946-19475 
Emile Loubet™ ........... 1838 1899-1906% 
Clement Armand Falliéres*® 1841 1906-1913” Fourth Republio 
Raymond Poincaré” ...... 1860 1913-1920% vincent Auriol® .......... 1884 1947— 


1 Year of end of rule is also that of death, unless other- _—iheld the power of government. In 1804, he became™Em- : 
wise indicated. 2? Crowned Emperor of the West in 800. _‘peror._ 16 Abdicated first time June 1814. Re-entered 
3Holy Roman Emperor 814-840. ‘Holy Roman Em- Paris Mar. 1815, after escape from Elba; Louis XVIII 
peror 875-877 as Charles II. * Ruled jointly 879-882. fled to Ghent. Abdicated second time June 1815. He 
6 Holy Roman Emperor 881-887 as Charles III. 7 Died named as his successor his son, Napoleon II, who was 
888. §® King 893-898 in opposition to Eudes. °* Died 929. not acceptable to the Allies. He died 1821. 1° Died 1836 
10 Not counted in regular line of Kings of France by some Died 1850. 18 President; became Emperor in 1852. 
authorities. Elected by nobles but killed in Battle of 19 Died 1873. ™ President. % Died 1877. % Died 1893. 
Soissons. 14Sometimes called Robert I. ™ Executed % Died 1891. ™ Died 1907. % Died 1929. 2 Died 1931. 
1793. 18 Titular King only. He died in prison according 7 Died 1934. % Died 1922. ™ Died 1942. % Died 1937. 
to official reports, but many pretenders appeared during 31 Died 1950. % Chief of State. Died 1951. 4 In- 
the Bourbon restoration. “As First Consul, Napoleon terim President. * Still alive. 


Rulers of Germany and Prussia 


Kings of Prussia Heads of the Reich 

Name Born Ruled Name Born Ruled! 
IOCOLICK O19 iocicle case cy ces 1657 1701-1713 Friedrich Ebert® .......... 1871 1919-1925 
Frederick William I ....... 1688 1713-1740 Paul von Hindenburg® .... 1847 1925-1934 
Frederick II the Great .... 1712 1740-1786 Adolf Hitlers:7) coacvs cence 1889 1934-1945 
Frederick William II ...... 1744 1786-1797 Karl, Doenftz® ono: + sxcrics ea 1891 1945-19458 
Frederick William III ..... 1770 1797-1840 
sparc, Watlam 2V ---"- HR 1RO18e, Fedral Repulle ot Garmany (Westerm 


Theodor Heuss® ........... 1884 1949-— 
Emperors of Germany 
Willi Emiutelsislersicisleio!s slave les, 1797 1871-18 
meget 1831 a eeaotees Democratic Republic Government (Eastern) 
PEAT LN caret ainierecic.ern sie cise 1859 1888-1918 Wilhelm) Pieck® <2..5.. cere 1876 1949- 


1 Year of end of rule ts also that of death, unless other- in 1871. 4Died 1941, 5 President. 6 Fiihrer. 7 Named 
wise indicated. 2 Was Elector of Brandenburg (1688- Chancellor by President Hindenburg in 1933. # Still 
1701) as Frederick III. Became Emperor of Germany alive. 


Rulers of Russia Since 1533 


Name Born Ruled! Name Born Ruled! 
Ivan IV the Terrible ...... 1530 1533-1584 Peter, TEL, screlctscclsn sisters cere 1728 1762-1762 
PEIOOUOLO TL a clsiaisieisis cos eieie wie 1557 1584-1598 Catherine II the Great .... 1729 1762-1796 
Boris Godunov. .......s005 c.1551 1598-1605 Paul glx Nelecrtent seta aecteyeee 1754 1796-1801 
PENGOMOLE- TT wisccicccsccsces 1589 1605-1605 AlexBn Gert ss s sieceteroeactes 1777 1801-1825 
DEmMetTius, JT? oo. secs ccc ee ? 1605-1606 Nicholas: £\ijeticclesisteeianee 1796 1825-1855 
Basi oOLVv Shuiski, ........0 ? 1606-16108 Alexander It .%............ 1818 1855-1881 
“Time of Troubles” ....... -»-. 1610-1613 Alexander Lil eo asscceaene 1845 1881-1894 
Michael Romanoy ......... 1596 1613-1645 Nicholas (EE Sa sus eerste oe 1868 1894-19177 
AN GS 3 Bt 5 pot d COO DAG OE Cre 1629 1645-1676 
peheodore TIT oo. scch eos sn: 1656 1676-1682 Provisional Government 
BV TIEAV AE. cris slcisiccs,cie so sae e 1666 1682-16895 Prince Georgi Lvov® ...... 1861 1917-19179 
meter I the Great? ........ 1672 1682-1725 Alexander Kerensky® ...... 1881 1917-191710 
WatherinesT etic cs cs seers c.1684 1725-1727 
PEter ATT a. Sethi cas se Tense 1715 1727-1730 U.S.S.R. 

PAULIN OMe tere. esc wistomaree © «4'¢ 1730-1740 Nikolai “lenin’ {2.5 cerar 1870 1917-1924 
Ivan VI : 1740-1741° Joseph Stalin! 2... ois ee 1879 1924-1953 
Elizabeth 1741-1762 Georgi M. Malenkoy® 


a erectets 1902 1953- 


1 Year of end of rule is also that of death, unless other- deposed. ® Died 1696. Died 1764. 7 Killed 
wise indicated. 2 Also known as Pseudo-Demettrius. ® Premier. ® Died 1925. 1 Still aitve. ay General Secees 
Died 1612. ‘4 Ruled jointly until 1689, when Ivan was tary of Communist party; Premier 1941-53. 


Crossword Puzzle Gukle = 


they are those which remain best-known today—either bec: 


WAS Le od tard ee eee oe pe 
Ney op oh salle aaa re 


a: 4 
De enn nese ensis 
Opera and Operetta Composers : 
(The operas listed with each composer are not necessarily the only ones which he composed. Rather, 


ause of occasional or frequent performances, 


or because of the popularity of overtures, arias, etc. The year and location after each opera are those of 


the first official performance.) 

Auber, Daniel Francois (1782-1871): Fra 
Diavalo (1830, Paris). 

Balfe, Michael (1808-1870): The Bohe- 
mian Girl (1843, London). 

Beethoven, Ludwig van (1770-1827): Fi- 
delio (1805, Vienna). 

Bellini, Vincenzo (1801-1835): La Som- 
nambula (1831, Milan); Norma (1831, 
Milan); I Puritani (1835, Paris). 

Berg, Alban (1885-1935): Lulu (1924, 
Berlin); Wozzeck (1937, Ziirich). 

Berlioz, Hector (1803-1869): Benvenuto 
Cellini (1838, Paris); The Damnation of 
Faust (1846, Paris); Beatrice and Benedict 
(1862, Baden-Baden); Les Troyens (*). 


Bizet, Georges (1838-1875): The Pearl 
Fishers (1863, Paris); Carmen . (1875, 
Paris). 


Blitzstein, Mare (1905- ): The Cradle 
Will Rock (1937, New York); Regina (1949, 
New York). 

Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918): 
(1868, Milan). 

Borodin, Alexander (1834-1887): Prince 
Igor (1890, Petrograd). 

Britten, Benjamin (1913- )it Paul 
Bunyan (1941, New York); Peter Grimes 
(1945, London); The Rape of Lucrece 
(1946, Glyndebourne, Eng.). 

Charpentier, Gustave (1860- 
ise (1900, Paris). 

Coward, Noel (1899- 
(1929, London). 

Damrosch, Walter (1862-1950): The 
Scarlet Letter (1896, Boston); The Man 
Without a Country (1937, New York). 

Debussy, Claude (1862-1918): Pelléas et 
Mélisande (1902, Paris). 

De Koven, Reginald (1859-1920): Robin 
Hood (1890, Chicago). 

Delibes, Léo (1836-1891): Lakmé (1883, 
Paris). 

Donizetti, Gaetano (1797-1848): L’Elisir 
d@’Amore (1832, Milan); Lucia di Lammer- 
moor (1835, Naples); The Daughter of the 
Regiment (1840, Paris); Don Pasquale 
(1843, Paris). 

Falla, Manuel de (1876-1946): La Vida 
Breve (1918, Nice). 

Flotow, Friedrich von (1812-1883): Mar- 
tha (1847, Vienna). 

Friml, Rudolf (1884— ): The Firefly 
(1912, Syracuse, N. Y.); Katinka (1915, 
New York); Rose Marie (1924, New York); 
The Vagabond King (1925, New York). 

* Originally written as one opera but divided by Berlioz 
into two parts: La Prise de Trote and Les Troyens a 
Carthage. The second part was first performed in 1863 


in Paris. The work as a whole was first performed in 
1890 in Karlsruhe, 


Mefistofele 


): Lou- 


): Bitter Sweet 


4 


Gershwin, George (1898-1937): 
and Bess (1935, New York). 

Giordano, Umberto (1867-1948): Andrea 
Chénier (1896, Milan); Madame Sans-Géne 
(1915, New York). 

Glinka, Mikhail (1803-1857): A Life for 
the Tsar (1836, Petrograd); Russlan and 
Ludmilla (1842, Petrograd). 

Gluck, Christoph Willibald (1714-1787): 
Orfeo ed Euridice (1762, Vienna); Alceste 
(1767, Vienna); Iphigenia in Aulis (1777, 
Paris); Iphigenia in Tauris (1779, Paris). 

Goldmark, Karl (1830-1915): The Queen 
of Sheba (1875, Vienna). 

Gounod, Charles Francois (1818-1893): 
Faust (1859, Paris); Romeo and Juliet 
(1867, Paris). 

Halévy, Jacques Frangois (1799-1862): 
La Juive (1835, Paris). 

Herbert, Victor (1859-1924): The For- 
tune Teller (1898, New York); Babes in 
Toyland (1903, Chicago); Mlle. Modiste 
(1905, New York); The Red Mill (1906, 
New York); Naughty Marietta (1910, New 
York); Natoma (1911, Philadelphia); 
Sweethearts (1913, Baltimore); The Prin- 
cess Pat (1915, New York); Eileen (1917, 
New York). 

Herold, Louis J. F. (1791-1833): Zampa 
(1831, Paris). 

Humperdinck, Engelbert (1854-1921): 
Hansel and Gretel (1893, Weimar). 

Kodaly, Zoltan (1882- ): Hary Janos 
(1926, Budapest). 

Krenek, Ernst (1900- 
Auf (1927, Leipzig). 

Lehar, Franz (1870-1948): The Merry 
Widow (1907, London); The Count of Lux- 
emburg (1909, Vienna); Gypsy Love (1911, 
New York). 

Leoncavallo, Ruggiero (1858-1919): I 
Pagliacci (1892, Milan). 

Mascagni, Pietro (1863-1945): Cavalleria 
Rusticana (1890, Rome); L’Amico. Fritz 
(1891, Rome). 

Massenet, Jules (1842-1912): Hérodiade 
(1881, Brussels); Manon (1884, Paris); 
Thais (1894, Paris). 

Menotti, Gian-Carlo (1911~ ): Amelia 
Goes to the Ball (1937, Philadelphia) ; 
The Medium (1946, New York); The Tele- 
phone (1947, New York); The Consul 
(1950, New York); Amahl and the Night 
Visitors (1951, New York*). 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1791-1864): Les 
Huguenots (1836, Paris); Le Prophéte 
(1849, Paris); L’Africana (1865, Paris). 


Porgy 


): Jonny Spielt 


* First opera ever composed, for television; presented 
over NBC TV network; First Stage presentation: 1952, 
New York. eles 
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Montemezzi, Italo (1875-1952): L’Amore 
dei Tre Re (1913, Milan). 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus (1756-1791): 
-Idomeneo (1781, Munich); The Abduction 
from the Seraglio (1782, Vienna); The 
Marriage of Figaro (1786, Vienna); Don 
Giovanni (1787, Prague); Cosi fan Tutte 
(1790, Vienna); The Magic Flute (1791, 
Vienna). 

Musorgski, Modest (1835-1881): 
Godunov. (1874, Petrograd); 
china (1886, Petrograd). 

Nicolai, Otto (1810-1849): The Merry 
Wives of Windsor (1849, Berlin). 

Offenbach, Jacques (1819-1880): Or- 
pheus in Hades (1858, Paris); The Tales 
of Hoffmann (1881, Paris). 

Pepusch, John Christopher (1667-1752): 
The Beggar’s Opera (1728, London). 

Pergolesi, Giovanni Battista (1710-1736): 
La Serva Padrona (1733, Naples). 


Planquette, Robert (1848-1903): 
Chimes of Normandy (1877, Paris). 


Ponchielli, Amilcare (1834-1886): La 
Gioconda (1876, Milan). 


Prokofieff, Serge (1891-1953): The Love 
for Three Oranges (1921, Chicago). 


Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924): Manon 
Lescaut (1893, Turin); La Bohéme (1896, 
Turin); Tosca (1900, Rome); Madame But- 
terfly (1904, Milan); Girl of the Golden 
West (1910, New York); Turandot (1926, 
Milan). 

Purcell, Henry (1659-1695): 
Aeneas (1689, Chelsea, Eng.). 


Ravel, Maurice (1875-1937): L’Heure Es- 
pagnole (1911, Paris); L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges (1925, Monte Carlo). 

Rimski-Korsakov, Nikolai (1844-1908): 
The Snow Maiden (1882, Petrograd); 
Sadko (1897, Moscow); Le Coq d’Or (1909, 
Moscow). 


Romberg, Sigmund (1887-1951): 
time (1917, New York); Blossom Time 
(1921, New York); The Student Prince 
(1924, New York); The Desert Song (1926, 
New York); The New Moon (1928, New 
York); Up in Central Park (1945, New 
York). 


Rossini, Gioacchino (1792-1868): The 
Barber of Seville (1816, Rome); Semira- 
mide (1823, Venice); William Tell (1829, 
Paris). 


Saint-Saéns, Camille (1835-1920): Sam- 
son et Dalila (1877, Weimar). 

Smetana, Bedrich (1824-1884): The Bar- 
tered Bride (1866, Prague). 

Sousa, John Philip (1854-1932): El Capi- 
tan (1896, New York). 

Straus, Oskar (1870- ): The Choco- 
late Soldier (1908, Vienna). 

Strauss, Johann ‘(1825-1899): Die Fle- 


dermaus (1874, Vierina);! The Gypsy Baron 
(1885, Vienna). 


Boris 
Khovansh- 


The 


Dido and 


May- 


Strauss, Richard (1864-1949): Salome 
(1905, Dresden); Elektra (1909, Dresden); 
Der Rosenkavalier (1911, Dresden); Ari- 
adne auf Naxos (1912, Ziirich). 


Stravinsky, Igor (1882- ): The Night- 
ingale (1914, Paris); The Rake’s Progress 
(1951, Venice). 


Sullivan, Sir Arthur (1842-1900): Trial 
by Jury (1875, London); The Sorcerer 
(1877, London); H.M.S. Pinafore (1878, 
London); The Pirates of Penzance (1879, 
New York); Patience (1881, London); Io- 
lanthe (1882, London); Princess Ida (1884, 
London); The Mikado (1885, London); 
Ruddigore (1887, London); The Yeoman of 
the Guard (1888, London); The Gondoliers 
(1889, London). 


Suppé, Franz von* (1819-1895): The 
Beautiful Galatea (1865, Vienna): Light 
Cavalry (1866, Vienna). 


Taylor, Deems (1885- ): The King’s 
Henchman (1927, New York); Peter Ibbet- 
son (1931, New York). 


Tchaikovsky, Peter Hlich (1840-1893): 
Eugene Onegin (1879, Moscow); Joan of 
Arce (1881, Petrograd); Pique Dame (1890, 
Petrograd). 


Thomas, Ambroise (1811-1896): Mignon 
(1866, Paris); Hamlet (1868, Paris). 


Thomson, Virgil (1896- ys 
Saints in Three Acts 
Conn.). 


Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901): Ernani 
(1844, Venice); Rigoletto (1851, Venice); 
Il Trovatore (1853, Rome); La Traviata 
(1853, Venice); Simon Boccanegra (1857, 
Venice); A Masked Ball (1859, Rome); La 
Forza del Destino (1862, Petrograd); Don 
Carlos (1867, Paris); Aida (1871, Cairo); 
Otello (1887, Milan); Falstaff (1893, Mi- 
lan). 


Four 
(1934, Hartford, 


Wagner, Richard (1813-1883): Rienzi 
(1842, Dresden); The Flying Dutchman 
(1843, Dresden); Tannhauser (1845, Dres- 
den); Lohengrin (1850, Weimar); Tristan 
and Isolde (1865, Munich); Die Meister- 
singer (1868, Munich); Das Rheingold 
(1869, Munich); Die Walkiire (1870, Mu- 
nich); Siegfried (1876, Bayreuth); Gdtter- 
dammerung (1876, Bayreuth); Parsifal 
(1882, Bayreuth). 


Weber, Karl Maria von (1786-1826): Der 
Freischtitz (1821, Berlin); Euryanthe 
(1823, Vienna); Oberon (1826, London). 


Weill, Kurt (1900-1950): Die Dreigro- 
schenoper (1928, Berlin); Street Scene 
(1947, New York); Down in the Valley 
(1948, Bloomington, Ind.); Lost in the 
Stars (1949, New York). 


Wolf-Ferrari, Ermanno (1876-1948): The 
Secret of Suzanne (1909, Munich); The 
Jewels of the Madonna (1911, Berlin). 


*Suppé's popular Poet and Peasant overture was written 
for & play rather than for an operetta. 
t 
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MEASURES AND WEIGHTS 
UNITS OF LENGTH 


Metric System 

The meter was originally intended to be 
one ten-millionth of the earth’s quadrant, 
a@ quadrant being one-quarter of a circum- 
ference. However, because of the difficulty 
of determining such a length with ac- 
curacy, this definition was abandoned. The 
meter is now considered to be the distance 
at 0°C between two microscopic marks on 
the International Prototype Meter, a plati- 
num-iridium bar, kept by the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Weights and Measures at 
Sévres, France, a suburb of Paris. 


In 1927, the International Conference on 
Weights and Measures adopted a secondary 
definition of the meter in terms of light- 
waves. According to this definition, one 
meter is equivalent to 1,553,164.13 wave 
lengths of the red light from cadmium. 


English 
Unit Comparison equivalent 

Millimeter (mm) .001 meter .0394 inch 
Centimeter (cm) .01 meter .3937 inch 
Decimeter (dm) .1 meter 3.937 inches 
Meter (m) 3.2808 feet 
Dekameter (dkm) 10 meters 32.8083 feet 
Hectometer (hm) 100 meters 328.0833 feet 


Kilometer (km) 1000 meters .62137 mile 


English System 

According to legend, the yard was estab- 
lished by Henry I as the distance from the 
point of his nose to the end of his thumb 
when his arm was outstretched. The Brit- 
ish Imperial Yard was defined in 1878 by 
the Weights and Measures Act as the dis- 
tance at 62°F between two fine lines on 
gold studs sunk in a bronze bar known as 
the “No. 1 Standard Yard.” This is equiva- 
lent to .914399 meter. In the United States, 
the yard is defined in terms of the meter, 
using as a standard the U. S. Prototype 
Meter. According to this definition, the yard 
is 3600/3937 (or .914402) meter, slightly 
longer than the British Imperial Yard. 


Unit Comparison Metric equivalent 
Inch Cin.) 25.4001 millimeters 
Foot (ft) 12 inches 3048 meter 
Yard (yd) 36 inches .9144 meter 
3 feet 

Rod (rd) 161% feet 5.0292 meters 
5% yards 

Furlong (fur.) 660 feet 201.1684 meters 
220 yards 
40 rods 

Mile (mi)* 5280 feet _ 1.6093 kilometers 

*Known as 1760 yards 
ip erp seit yA 320 rods 
under Miscel- 8 furlongs 


laneous Units. 


UNITS OF AREA 


Metric System 


English 
Unit Comparison equivalent 
Square millimeter (mm?) 000001 m2 0015 sq in. 
Square centimeter (cm?) .0001 m2 .155 sq in. 
Square decimeter (dm?) 01 m2 15.5 sq in. 
Square meter (m?)* 10.7639 sq ft 
Square dekameter (dkm2)t 100 m2 3.9537 sq rd 
Square hectometer (hm2){ 10,000 m? 2.471 acres 
Square kilometer (km2) 1,000,000 m2 .3861 sq mi 


* Also known as & centare (ca). 
+ Also known as an are (a). 
t Also known as a hectare (ha). 


English System 


Unit Comparison Metric equivalent 
Square inch (sq in.) 6.4516 cm? 
Square foot (sq ft) 144 sq in. 0929 m2 
Square yard (sq yd) 1296 sq in. 8361 m? 
9 sq ft 

Square rod(sqrd) 27234 sq ft 25.293 m2 
3014 sq yds 

Acre 43,560 sq ft 4047 ha 
4,840 sq yd 
160 sq rd 

Square mile (sq mi) 27,878,400 sq ft 2.5900 km? 


3,097,600 sq yd 
102,400 sq rd 
640 acres 


UNITS OF VOLUME 


Metric System 


English 
Unit Comparison equivalent 
Cubic millimeter (mm?) 000000001 mé .00006 cu in. 
Cubic centimeter (cm?) .000001 ms .061 cu in. f 
Cubic decimeter (dm$) .001 ms 61.0234 cu in. 


Cubic meter (m)* 35.3145 cu ft 


* Also known as a stere (s). 
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English System 


Unit Comparison Metric equivalent 
Cubic inch (cu in.) 16.3872 cms 
Cubic foot (cu ft) 1728°cu in. 0283 més 
Cubic yard (cu yd) °46,656 cu in. 7646 m3 

27. éu ft 
Cord (cd) 128.cu ft 3.6246 ms 


ay The term mass denotes the amount of 


matter contained in an object, while the 


- term weight denotes the gravitational pull 
of the earth on the object. For practical 
_ purposes, the two terms are synonymous. 


Metric System 
- The gram was originally intended to be 
equal to the mass of one cubic centimeter 
of pure water at 4°C. However, because of 


UNITS Of WEIGHT OR MASS 
the difficulty of making eek measure- 


ment, a small error was made; and it has 
since been found that a kilogram of pure 
water occupies 1.000028 cubic decimeters. 
The standard for the kilogram is a plati- 
num-iridium cylinder, called the Interna- 
tional Prototype Kilogram, which is kept 
at the International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures in France, 


: English equivalents 
been: Unit Comparison Avdp. Troy Apoth, 
— Mill 001 gram 0154 grain 0154 grain 0154 grain 

Pcs 01 oe .1543 grain .1543 grain 1543 grain 

- Decigram (dg) .l gram 1.5432 grains 1.5432 grains 1.5432 grains 
Gram (g) .0353 ounce .0322 ounce .0322 ounce 
Dekagram (dkg) 10 grams .3527 ounce -3215 ounce -3215 ounce 
‘Hectogram (hg) 100 grams 3.5274 ounces 3.2151 ounces 3.2151 ounces 
Kilogram (kg) 1000 grams 2.2046 pounds 2.6792 pounds 2.6792 pounds 
Metric ton (t) 1000 kg 1.1023 tons * 


* Short tons. A metric ton is equivalent to .9842 long ton. 


English System 


The English System is complicated by 
the existence of three different. kinds of 
weight: avoirdupois weight, used for com- 
mon purposes; troy weight, used for weigh- 
ing gold, silver, etc.; and apothecaries 
weight, used for making up medical pre- 
scriptions. 

The British Imperial Pound (avoirdu- 
pois) is defined as the mass of a pure plati- 


Avoirdupois Weight 
Unit Comparison Metric equivalent 


.0648 gram 
1.7718 grams 


Grain 


Dram (dr avdp) 27.3438 grains 


Ounce (0z avdp) 16 drams 28.3495 grams 
437.5 grains 

Pound (Ib avdp) 7000 grains 4536 kilogram 
256 drams 
16 ounces 

Hundredweight (cwt)* 100 pounds 45,3592 kilograms 

Ton (tn)t 2000 pounds 9072 metric ton 


* Known as the short hundredweight, which is in 
use in the United States and Canada. Great Britain 
uses the long hundredweight (112 lb or 50.8024 kg). 


{Known as the short ton, which is in use in the 
United States and Canada, Great Britain uses the 
long ton (2240 lb or 1.01605 metric tons). 


num cylinder kept by the Standards De- 
partment of the Board of Trade. In the 
United States, the pound (avoirdupois) is 
defined in terms of the kilogram, using as 
a standard the U. S. Prototype Kilogram. 
According to this definition, the pound is 
equal to .4535924277 kilogram, making it 
infinitesimally smaller than the British 
Imperial Pound. 


Troy Weight 


UNITS OF CAPACITY 
Metric System 


The liter is a secondary unit of capacity 
defined as the volume occupied by one 
kilogram of pure water at 4°C. It was in- 
tended that the liter should exactly equal 
one cubic decimeter putt" as an error was 
made in measurémé@éA¢*has since been 
found to eaual 1 .000' 3g, Naubic decimeters. 


Metric 
Unit Compariscn equivalent 
Grain 0648 gram 
Pennyweight (dwt) 24 grains 1.5552 grams 
Ounce (oz t) 480 grains 31.1035 grams 
20 pennyweights 
Pound (Ib t)* 5760 grains .3732 kilogram 
* Declared illegal 240 pennyweights 
\n Great Britain. 12 ounces 
Apothecaries Weight 
Grain .0648 gram 
Scruple(s apor 8) 20 grains 1.296 grams 
Dram (dr ap or 3) 60 grains 3.8879 grams 
3 scruples 
Ounce (oz apor 3) 480 grains 31.1035 grams 
24 scruples 
8 drams 
Pound (Ib ap) 5760 grains .3732 kilogram 
288 scruples 
96 drams 
12 ounces 
5 English equivalents 
Unit Comparison Liquid Dry 
Milliliter (ml .001 liter .0338 fl oz .0018 pt 
Centiliter (cl) .01 liter .3381 fl oz .0182 pt 
Deciliter (dl) -1 liter 3.3815 fl oz -1816 pt 
Liter (1) 1.0567 gt -9081 qt 
Dekaliter (dk!) 10 liters 2.6418 gal 1.1351 pk 
Hectoliter (hl) 100 liters 26.4178 gal 2.8378 bu 
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English System 
In Great Britain, the standard unit of 
capacity for measuring both liquid and 
dry commodities is the British Imperial 
Gallon. It is defined as the volume of ten 


pounds of pure water at 62°F and con- 


tains 277.418 cubic inches. The bushel is 
defined as eight gallons (2218.192 cubic 
inches). 


In the United States, there are two 
separate standards. The unit for measuring 
liquids is the gallon, which is defined as 
231 cubic inches; the unit for measuring 
dry commodities is the bushel, which is 
defined as 2150.42 cubic inches, 


UNITS OF CIRCULAR MEASURE 


Unit Comparison 
Second (”) 
Minute (’) 60 seconds 
Degree (°) 60 minutes 
Right angle 90 degrees 
Straight angle 180 degrees 


Circle 360 degrees 


475: 
Liquid Measure (U. S.) 


: Cubic Metric 
Unit Comparison inches equivalent 
Minim (min or m)* .0038 .0616 ml 
Fluid dram (flr) 60 min 2256 «= «3.6966 mI; 
Fluid ounce (floz) 8 fldr 1.8047 29.5729 ml 
Gill (gi) 32 fl dr 7.2188 118.292 ml ~ 
: 4 fl oz 
Pint (pt) 4 fl oz 28.875 4732 liter 
gl 
Quart (qt) 32 fl oz 57.75 .9463 liter 
8 gi 
2 pt 
Gallon (gal) 32 gi 231 3.7853 liters 
8 pt 
4qt 
* Approximately one drop, } 
Dry Measure (U. S.) 
: Cubic Metric - 
Unit Comparison inches equivalent 
Pint (pt) 33.6003 .5506 liter 
Quart (qt) 2 pints 67.2006 1.1012 liters 
Peck (pk) 16 pints 537.605 8.8096 liters 
8 quarts 
Bushel (bu) 64 pints 2150.42 35.2383 liters 
32 quarts 
4 pecks 


COMMON FORMULAS 


Circumference 
Circle: C=xd, in which x is 3.1416 and d 
the diameter. 
Area 
Triangle: a==, in which a is the base 


and b the height. 

Square: A=a?, in which a is one of the 
sides. 

Rectangle: A=ab, in which a is the base 
and b the height. 


Trapezoid: A= sais in which h is the 


height, a the longer parallel side, and b 
the shorter. 

Regular pentagon: A=1.720a?, in which a 
is one of the sides. 

Regular hexagon: A=2.598a?, in which a 
is one of the sides. 

Regular octagon: A=4.828a?, in which a 
is one of the sides. 

Circle: A=ar?, in which xa is 3.1416 and r 
the radius. 


Volume 
Cube: V=a?, in which a is one of the edges. 
Rectangular prism: V=abc, in which a is 
the length, b the width, and c the depth. 


Pyramid: v=, in which A is the area of 
the base and hf the height. 


Cylinder: V=arth, in which x is 3.1416, r 
the radius of the base, and h the height. 


Cone: v==", in which x is 3.1416, r the. 
radius of the base, and h the height. 
3 
Sphere: V= =e, in which x is 3.1416 and 


r the radius. 


Miscellaneous 


Speed per second acquired by falling body: 
v=82t, in which ¢ is the time in seconds. 

Distance in feet traveled by falling body: 
d=16t?, in which ¢ is the time in seconds. 

Speed of sound in feet per second through 
any given temperature of air: 


1087\/273-+6 
ee pay: 
perature Centigrade. 
Cost per hour of operation of electrical de- 


vice: ou in which W is the number 
of watts, t the time in hours, and c 


the cost per kilowatt-hour. 


Conversion of matter into energy (Hin- 
stein’s Theorem): E=mc?, in which £ 
is the energy in ergs, m the mass of the 
matter in grams, and c the speed of 
light in centimeters per second. 
(c?=9-10”). 


, In which @ is the tem- 


Abbreviations j 


The National Bureau of Standards 
recommends that the period be omitted 
after all abbreviations of units unless the 


abbreviation forms,an English word, and 
that the same abbreviation be used for 
both singular and, plural. 


oy ee ee a ee ae > or we pie weal | Vey ee ee rn 


; Meh Haj 4. Pig 
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FAHRENHEIT AND CENTIGRADE SCALES 


Zero on the Fahrenheit scale represents Absolute zero is theoretically the lowest 
the temperature produced by the mixing possible temperature, the point at which 
of equal weights of snow and common salt. all molecular motion would cease, f 
; 
F Ce) To convert Fahrenheit to Centigrade, 
Boiling point of water 212° = 100° subtract 32 and multiply by 5/9. a 
Freezing point of water 32° 0° To conyert Centigrade to Fahrenheit, 
Absolute zero ~459.6° -273.1° = multiply by 9/5 and add 32. . 
a 
Lette! Value] Letter Valu 
ROMAN NUMERALS osc ease ksi | Se | 
Roman numerals are expressed by letters I 1] LX 60 : 
of the alphabet and are rarely used today Ir | IXxX 70 
except for formality or variety. III 3 | LXxx 80 
There are three basic principles for read- IV 4|xXxC 90 i 
ae oes eae : os Vv 5lc 100 : 
‘ etter repeated once or twice re- 
peats its value that many times. (KXX= Ae ayes 500 
30, CC=200, etc.). vit 7|M 1,000 
2. One or more letters placed after an- vill 8/V 5,000 ; 
other letter of greater value increases the Ix 9|x 10,000 % 
greater value by the amount of the smaller. < 10 |L 50,000 : 
Pe | - 22 
of greater value decreases the greater value 80) D 500,000 ; 
by the amount of the smaller. (IV=4, KC= XL 40 | M 1,000,000 3 
90, CM=900, etc,). L 50 


SIMPLE INTEREST FOR $100 | 
To find the interest for any amount of ply by the figure obtained from the table, 


money, move the decimal point of that For figuring simple interest, the year is { 
amount two places to the left and multi- considered to have 360 days. 
1 Day 7 Days 1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 1 Year 4 
2% $.00556 $.03889 $.16667 $.50000 $1.00000 $2.00000 : 
214% 00694 04861 .20833 .62500 1.25000 2.50000 3 
3% .00833 .05833 .25000 .75000 1.50000 3.00000 
314% .00972 06806 .29167 87500 1.75000 3.50000 
4% 01111 07778 .33333 1.00000 2.00000 4.00000 
410% 01250 .08750 .37500 1.12500 2.25000 4.50000 
5% .01389 09722 41667 1.25000 2.50000 5.00000 
54% .01528 10694 45833 1.37500 2.75000 5.50000 
6% 01667 -11667 -50000 1.50000 3.00000 6.00000 
614% 01806 12639 54167 1.62500 3.25000 6.50000 
71% 01944 13611 58333 1.75000 3.50000 7.00000 
8% .02222 .15556 .66667 2.00000 4.00000 8.00000 
9% .02500 -17500 75000 2.25000 4.50000 9.00000 
10% .02778 19444 83333 2.50000 §.00000 10.00000 


MISCELLANEOUS UNITS 
AGATE: Originally a measurement of type ASTRONOMICAL UNIT (A.U.) : 93,003,000 


size (5% points). Now equal to 1/14 inch. miles, the average distance of the earth 
es printing for measuring column from the sun. Used in astronomy 
eng % PEO. 29ilmi % 


BALE: A large bundle of goods. In the 

ANGSTROM (A_ or. hp: g000t micron or U. S., the approximate weight of a bale 
-0000001 mm. Used! for “measuring length of cotton is 500 pounds. The weight var- 
of light waves. ene ies in other countries. 


BARREL (bbl): For liquids, 3114 gallons 
or 7326.5 cubic inches. For dry commodi- 
ties, except cranberries: 105 dry quarts 
or 7056 cubic inches. For cranberries: 
5826 cubic inches. 

BOARD FOOT (fbm): 144 cubic ‘inches 
(12 in. x 12 in. x 1 in.). Used for lumber. 

BOLT: 40 yards. Used for measuring cloth. 

CABLE: About 100 fathoms or 600 feet. 
Used for measuring lengths of cable. 

CARAT (c): 200 milligrams or 3.086 grains 
troy. Originally the weight of a seed of 
the carob tree in the Mediterranean re- 
gion. Used for weighing precious stones. 
Also a measure of the purity of gold 
alloy, indicating how many parts out of 
24 are pure. Eighteen carat gold, for 
example, is 3%, pure. 

CHAIN (ch): a chain 66 feet or one-tenth 
of a furlong in length, divided into 100 
parts called links. One mile is equal to 
80 chains. Used in surveying and some- 
times called Gunter’s chain. 

CUBIT: 18 inches or 45.72 cm. Derived 
from distance between elbow and tip of 
middle finger. 

ELL, ENGLISH: 1% yards or 1/32 bolt. 
Used for measuring cloth. 

FATHOM (fath): 6 feet or 1.8288 m. De- 
rived from the distance to which a man 
can stretch his arms. Used for measuring 
cables and depths of water. 

FREIGHT TON (also called MEASURE- 
MENT TON): 40 cubic feet of merchan- 
dise. Used for cargo freight. 

GREAT GROSS: 12 gross or 1728. 

GROSS: 12 dozen or 144. 


HAND: 4 inches or 10.16 cm. Derived from 
the width of the hand. Used for measur- 
ing the height of horses at withers. 

HOGSHEAD (hhd): 2 liquid barrels or 
14,653 cubic inches. 

HORSEPOWER: The power needed to lift 
83,000 pounds a distance of one foot in 
one minute (about 114 times the power 
an average horse can exert). Used for 
measuring the power of steam engines, 
etc. 

KNOT: Not a distance, but the rate of 
speed of one nautical mile per hour. 

sed for measuring speed of ships. 

LEAGUE: Rather indefinite and varying 
measure, but usually estimated at 3 
miles in English-speaking countries. 

LIGHT-YEAR: 5,880,000,000,000 miles, the 
distance light travels in a year at the 
rate of 186,273 miles per second. (If an 
astronomical unit were represented by 
one inch, a light-year would be repre- 
sented by about one mile.) Used for 
measurements in interstellar space. 

LINK: One-hundredth of a chain or 7.92 
inches. Used in surveying. 

MAGNUM: Two-quart bottle. 
measuring wine, etc. 


Used for 


et i Sees 27 
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MICRON (un): .001 millimeter. Used for 
scientific measurements. 

MIL: .001 inch. Used for measuring size 
of wire. The area of a cross-section of 
wire is usually expressed in circular mils, 
a circular mil being the area of a circle 
one mil in diameter. A wire one inch in 
diameter has a cross-section area of one 
million circular mils. 

MILLIMICRON (mz): .001 micron or 
.000001 mm. Used for scientific measure- 
ments. 

NAUTICAL MILE (also called GEO- 
GRAPHICAL or SEA MILE): Equal to a 
minute or 1/21600 of a great circle of 
the earth. Length varies in different 
countries. In Great Britain, it is 6080 
feet or 1853.2 meters, and in the United 
States, it is 6080.2 feet or 1853.248 meters. 
The International Hydrographic Bureau 
proposed in 1929 a length of 1852 meters 
or 6076.097 feet, which has been adopted 
by several countries. 

PARSEC: Approximately 3.26 light-years 
or 19.2 trillion miles. Term is combina- 
tion of first syllables of parallax and 
second, and distance is that of imaginary 
star when lines drawn from it to both 
earth and sun form a maximum angle or 
parallax of one second (1/3600 degree). 
Used for measuring interstellar distances. 

PI (x): 3.14159265+. The ratio of the cir- 
cumference of a circle to its diameter. 
For practical purpose, the value is used 
to four decimal places: 3.1416. 

PICA: ¥% inch or 12 points. Used in print- 
ing for measuring column width, etc. 
PIPE: 2 hogsheads. Used for measuring 

wine and other liquids. 

POINT: .013837 (approximately 1/72) inch 
or 1/12 pica. Used in printing for meas- 
uring type size. 

QUINTAL: 100,000 grams or 220.46 pounds 
avoirdupois. 

QUIRE: Used for measuring paper. Some- 
times 24 sheets but more often 25. There 
are 20 quires in a ream. 

REAM: Used for measuring paper. Some- 
times 480 sheets, but more often 500 
sheets. 

SCORE: 20 units. 

SPAN: 9 inches or 22.86 cm. Derived from 
the distance between the end of the 
thumb and the end of the little finger 
when both are outstretched. 

STONE: Legally 14 pounds avoirdupois in 
Great Britain. 

TOWNSHIP: U. S. land measurement of 
almost 36 square miles. The south border 
is 6 miles long. The east and west bor- 
ders, also 6 miles long, follow the meridi- 
ans, making the north border slightly 
less than six miles long. Used in survey- 
ing. 

TUN: 252 gallons, but often larger. Used 
for measuring wine and other liquids. 
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DECIMAL EQUIVALENTS OF COMMON FRACTIONS 


5000 Yo 0313 

i 3333 Wey 0156 
h 2500 PA .6667 
k 2000 2, 4000 
% 1667 y 2857 
y 1429 3 2222 
i 1250 ake 1818 
14 1111 EA 7500 
Vo .1000 36 6000 
iy 0909 Eva 4286 
thn 0833 3% 3750 
Ya 0625 ¥ 9 3000 


2721 5455 
} 2000 #1 ‘8750 
v ‘5714 % "778 
¥ 4444 Tho 71000 
%, «8636 thy —s«iw6364 
5 8333 he 5833 
5 7143 & ‘8889 
rt 6250 Sha 71273 
5 ‘5556 %o -—-9000 
g,CLAB AB Hy C8182 
%, 2ST. «| 10g: 9091 
6; 8571 like 9167 


Handy Conversion Factors 


Multi- 

To change To Dly by 
CCE YF ea a ae NECLATCS = sess cin 4047 
bushels (U,S.) ..hectoliters ...... . 3524 
centimeters ..... PICU CRs sara sipe = 3937 
cubic feet ....,. cubic meters ..... .0283 
cubic meters ..,.cubic feet ....,.. 35.3145 
cubic meters ..,.cubic yards ...... 1.3079 
cubic yards ..... cubic meters ..... -7646 
PERT) 42k cle ca. 9.5 INODOLS NE rcs sh boast .3048 
MBLONS! CU.ch,) oy LLteTS oo. ies. e seals 3.7853 
CUA RSY jt sare eee aie BRAINS Sno ek .0648 
ORYTIS or isig's 0.8. 8:58 BTAINSt ron. coca ee 15.4324 
Sout 00t ee i ee ounces avdp...... .0353 
hectares ........ ROTORS een 2.4710 
hectoliters ...... bushels (U. S.) ... 2.8378 
AMOHOB KEG ses ss millimeters ...... 25.4001 
BEIONOR os a we centimeters ...... 2.5400 
RilOgrams ...... pounds ap ort... 2.6792 
kilograms ...... pounds avdp, .... 2.2046 
kilometers ...... AULT OR deletsr < ofstere te: cues 6214 
LESS Ree er gallons (U. 8S.) 2642 
AUUBTH Vis sigs scele.'s tare DEOKR. Wkcirriny si asscatete 1135 
MEROLS Uae ticcs oes «es pints (dry) ...... 1.8162 
MTROTE SS (i.e? pvare'e «apa pints (liquid) .... 2.1134 
(URRS  eee quarts (dry) ..... .9081 
MACELS Os ire sis 05,3 quarts (liquid) 1.0567 
MOOGEDB ech por» « TOGUNI IS Mr igidcraek eth: 3.2808 
BIGBCEPS:dee A cl VAY CB ost sh atrsisrauatats 1.0936 
metric tons ..... tons (long) ...... 9842 
metric tons ..... tons (short) ..... 1.1023 
jc 0GR UES) OS See a amare kilometers ....... 1.6093 
millimeters ..... IRCHES'< <7 Sota eas 0394 
OUNCES AVdD. :.. -AFAMG a. ks ks 28.8495 
MOCKS ma ecdaes NICER. eras Sainte 8.8096 
pints (dry) ..... ALUGRE NS Bop cst we -5506 
Dintes (liquid) wa liters: osc rears 4732 
pounds ap ort ..kilograms........ 3732 
pounds avdp. ...Kilograms ........ 4536 
GUALUSHCOTY)\ soc, LIters. fos s een 1.1012 
quarts (liquid) liters ©... 2.0.20. 9463 
square feet ..... square meters .... .0929 
Square meters ..,square feet ...... 10.7639 
square meters ...square yards ..... 1.1960 
square yards ,....square meters .... .8361 
tons (long) ....3 metricitons ...... 1.0160 
tons (short) .,..metric tons ...... 9072 
MOVES hiss clits is vols EUG PADS OS 15, snniatoae ais 9144 


ARRAS Ss meters»: 


Perfect Squares and Cubes, 1 to 2025 


Square Cube Square Cube 
Number root root} Number root root 
1 1 1} 512 “3 8 
4 2 213528 23 5 
8 s- 2| 576 24 
9 3 625 25 
16 4 676 26 
25 5 .. | 729 27 9 
27 sin 3| 784 28 
36 6 ee) lees 3 29 
49 7 ~ «1 900 30 
64 8 4] 961 31 1% 
81 9 1000 i 10 
100 10 1024 32 Fy 
121 11 1089 33 
125 pit 5 | 1156 34 
144 12 1225 85 
169 13 1296 36 ot 
196 14 1331 ot 11 
216 , 6 | 1369 37 =e 
225 15 1444 38 
256 16 1521 39 
289 Sty 1600 40 
324 18 1681 41 aie 
343 rat 7) 1728 oe 12 
361 19 1764 42 hes 
400 20 1849 43 
441 21 1936 44 
484 22 2025 45 


Mean and Median 
The mean, also called the average, of a 
series of quantities is obtained by finding 
the sum of the quantities and dividing it 
by the number of quantities. In the series 
1,3,5,18,19,20,25, the mean or average is 13 
—i.e., 91 divided by 7. 


The median of a series is that point 
which so divides it that half the quantities 
are on one side, half on the other, In the 
above series, the median is 18. 


The median often better expresses the 
common-run, since it is not, as is the 
mean, affected by an excessively high or 
low figure. In the series 1,3,4,7,55, the 
median of 4 is a truer expression of the 
common-run than is the mean of 14. 


es 


Calories and Vitamins of Selected Foods 


Source: U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agriculture Handbook No. 8 (June, 1950). 
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: Vitamin A 

nergy; value, Thiamine; | Riboflavin, Niacin, Ascorbic 
. Food and (amount)! calories Int. Units mg. mg. mg. acid; mg. 
Apples (1 medium R)............... 76 120 

Bacon: medium fat (2 sl. C)......... 97 (0) 28 05 3 ; 
Bananas (1 medium R).....-......... eo” aR 430 ‘04 ‘05 7 10 
Beans: snap, green (1 cup C2)....... 27 830 09 12 % 18 
Beef: sirloin’ (3 oz. C).........-.... 257 (0) ‘06 16 4.1 0 
Beets: red, diced (1 cup C).......... 68 30 ‘03 07 5 ll 
Bived= rye (1 si)......0.......-.... 57 0 ‘04 02 4 (0) 
Bread: white, enriched¢ (1 slI.)....... 63 0 .06 04 G (0) 
Bread: wholewheat (1sl.)........... 55 0 07 ‘03 7 (0) 
Demet ths )-.-..--<..-. 100 AG05 a } (0) 
Buttermilk: cultured® (1 cup)........ 86 10 ‘09 43 es 3 
Cabbage (1 cup R)....-.....-....... 24 80 06 105 3 50 
Carrots: diced AUST See Se eee 44 18,130 .07 .07 ¥; 6 
Cheese: Swiss (10Z.).........22.... 105 410 trace (11) (trace) (0) 
Cheese: cottage® (1 cup)............ 215 (50) 04 .69 (.2) (0) 
Chicken: roasters? (4 oz. R)......... 227 (0) .09 18 9.1 (0) 
Chocolate: unsweetened (1 0z.)...... 143 20 01 .06 3 (0) 
ENC SCTE 5 Se eg 84 3908 Alt 10 14 8 
Crackers: graham (2 medium)....... 55 (0) 04 02 wd (0) 
Cream: light (% pt.)................ 489 1,980 .07 34 ee 3 
pS MISCNON Cle caecnccccecsec ses 77 540 04 12 trace 0 
Flour: wheat, enriched? (1 cup)...... 401 (0) 48 29 3.8 (0) 
Grapefruit (4% medium)............. 75 20 .07 04 A 76 
Ham: smoked? (3 oz. C)............. 339 (0) 46 18 3.5 0 
Hamburger (3 0z. C)................ 316 (0) .07 16 4.1 0 
RIGREVMINDS Vorb ia cclwcin'c wows ch ce coe 62 (0) trace 01 trace 1 
Foweream (1/7 Qt) on... .c ces ccc bees 167 420 .03 ALY l 1 
Lamb: leg roast? (3 oz. C)........... 230 (0) 12 “wan 4.4 0 
Lemons (1 medium)................ 20 0 .03 trace Jl 31 
Hiver=calf.(3'0Z- RK)... ccsececcccees 120 19,130 .18 2.65 13.7 30 
Macaroni: enriched (1 cup C)........ 209 (0) .24 15 2.0 (0) 
Margarine” (1 tbs.)................. 101 460 eye aA tate (0) 
Milk: fluid, whole (1 cup)........... 166 (390) .09 42 a 3 
Molasses: cane, medium (1 tbs.)..... 46 ele ts .02 2 las, 
Oatmeal (1 cup C)................-. 148 (0) .22 05 A (0) 
Oranges (1 medium)................ 70 (290) 12 .04 4 77 
Oysters (Cup R)..- csi ccvecccccicee 200 770 35 A8 2.8 ea 
Peaches (1 medium R).............. 46 880 02 .05 3 8 
Peanut butter (1 tbs)............... 92 0 02 02 2.6 (0) 
Peanuts: roasted, chopped (1 tbs.)... 50 0 .03 01 1.5 (0) 
Peas: green, immature (1 cup C)..... 111 1,150 40 .22 3.7 24 
RTISIGIOR) ateinss's sin cieicisie otic cale'cie:sie.s 29 200 04 02 4) 3 
POFKe10IN8 (3 02. 6) ciscccccccescene 284 (0) 71 .20 4.3 0 
Potatoes: white (1 cup mashed!8).... 159 80 16 -10 17 14 
Prunes: unsulfured44 (1 cup C)...... 310 2,210 .07 .20 2.0 2 
Raisins: unsulfured (1 tbs.).......... 26 trace .02 01 trace trace 
Rice: white (1 cup C)............... 201 (0) .02 01 Si (0) 
Round steak? (3 oz. C).............. 197 (0) .06 19 4.7 0 
Salmon: pink, canned (3 02.)........ 122 60 .03 .16 6.8 (0) 
Sausage: pork, canned (4 0z.)....... 340 (0) .23 27 3.4 

Spaghetti: enriched (1 cup C)........ 218 (0) 25 15 2.1 (0) 
SPINACH CL CUD C) occ cccccesecscess 46 21,200 14 36 1.1 54 
Sugar: granulated (1 tsp.).........-. 16 (0) (0) (0) (0) (0) 
Sweetpotatoes (1 baked)............ 183 11,410}2 12 .08 9 28 
Tomatoes (1 medium R)............- 30 1,640 .08 .06 8 35 
Turkey: tnedium fat (4 oz. R)........ 304 trace .10 16 9.1 (0) 
Turnips: diced (1 cup C) 42 trace .06 .09 6 28 
Veal cutlet? (3 0z. C)....... Bite 184 (0) 0735 2415 5.216 0 


EEE a en a ee ee Le 


1R—raw; C—cooked. 2% Cooked short time in small amount of water. 3 Boneless. 44% nonfat milk solids. 
6 Year-round average. ® Made from skim . 7Bone out. Vitamin values based on. muscle meat only, § Based 
on yellow corn; white corn contains only a trace. ° Patent. 1 Vitamin A added. Meat only. If very pale 
varieties only were used, value would be much lower. 18 Milk added. ™ No sugar ada id. 1% Data assume cut to be 
prepared by braising or pot roasting. Use of proportionate quantity of drippings would iuéd approximately 507 more 
thiamine and niacin and 25%, more riboflavin. L oitigg 

NOTE: Parentheses denote imputed values. The sign ... shows that no basis coul be found for imputing a value 
although there was some reason to believe that a measurable amount might be presents"! 
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Atomio 

number Element 
Hydrogen 
Helium 
Lithium 
Beryllium *** 
(Glucinum) 
Boron 


Carbon 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 
Fluorine 
Neon 


owonnm uo Pwnre 


— 


11 = Sodium 
12 Magnesium 
13. Aluminum 


14 Silicon 

15 Phosphorus 

16 = Sulfur 

17‘ Chlorine 

18 Argon 

19 Potassium 

20 = Calcium 

21 = Scandium 

22 ~=—«‘Titanium 

23 Vanadium 

24 Chromium 

25 Manganese 

26 ~~ Iron 

27. ~—- Cobalt 

28 ~—Nickel 

29 Copper 

30~=—s Zinc 

31 = Gallium 

32. Germanium 

33 Arsenic 

34 Selenium 

35 S8romine 

36 Krypton 

37. —- Rubidium 

38 Strontium 

39s Yttrium 

40 Zirconium 

41 Niobium*** 
(Columbium) 

42 Molybdenum 


43 Technetium 


44 Ruthenium 
45 Rhodium 
46 Palladium 
47 Silver 

48 Cadmium 
49 Indium 

50s‘ Tin 

51 Antimony 
52 ‘Tellurium 
53 lodine 


Atomic 
Symbol weight 

H 1,0080 
He 4,003 
Li 6,940 
Be 9,013 

10.82 
C 12,010 
N 14.008 
0 16.0000 
F 19.00 
Ne 20.183 
Na 22.997 
Mg 24.32 
Al 26.98 
Si 28.09 
P 30.975 
Ss 32.066 
Cl 35.457 
A 39.944 
K 39.100 
Ca = 40.08 
Sc 44.96 
Ti 47.90 
V 50.95 
Cr =‘-§2.01 
Mn 54,93 
Fe 55.85 
Co 58.94 
Ni 58.69 
Cu = 63,54 
Zn ‘(65,38 
Ga 69.72 
Ge 72.60 
As 7491 
Se 78.96 
Br 79.916 
Kr 83.80 
Rb = 85.48 
Sr 87.63 
Y 88.92 
Zr 91.22 
Nb 92,91 
Mo 95,95 
T Changs, 
Ru 101.7 
Rh 102.91 
Pd 106.7 
Ag 107.880 
Cd = 112.41 
In 114,76 
Sn 118.70 
Sb 121.76 
Te, 127,61 
} > “126.91 
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Chemical Elements 
Source: Professor Philip 8. Chen, Atlantic Union College. 


Melting Boiling 


Density point point 
gm/ce °C. °C. 
0.07 —259.14 —252.7 
0.15t <—272.2 — 268.9 
0.534 186. >1200. 
1.84 1350. 1500. 
2.535§ 2300. 2500. 
2.259" >3500. 4200. 
0.810t —209.86 —195.3 
1.14f —218.4 — 183.00 
1.14} — 223. — 187. 
0.90035 —248.67 —245.9 
(g/10°C. 
760mm) 
0.9287t 97.5 880. 
1.741 651. 1110. 
2.699} 660.0 1800. 
2.42** 1420. 2600. 
1.83 (white) 44.1 280. 
2.0-1 112.8 444.6 
1.507t —101.6 —34.6 
1,423 — 189.2 — 185.7 
0.87 62.3 760. 
1.54 810. 1170. 
3.62 (10°C.) 1200. 2400. 
4.5 1800. >3000. 
5.69 1710. 3000. 
6.92 1615. 2200. 
7.42 1260. 1900, 
7.85-88 1535. 3000. 
8.9 1480. 2900. 
8.60-90 1452. 2900. 
8.30-95 1083. 2300. 
7.04-16 419.43 907. 
5.903 29.75 >1600. 
5.46 958.5 2700. 
5.73 814. 615. 

(36 atm.) 

4.3-8 220. 688. 
3.12 —7.2 58.78 
2.16 — 169. —151.8 
1,532 38,5 700. 
2.50-58 800. 1150. 
3.80 1490. 250. 
6.44 1700. > 2900. 
8.4 1950. >3300. 
9.01 2620+10 3700. 

Sistas 2300. abe 

12.06 2450. >2700. 

12.44 1955. >2500, 

12.16 (20°C.) 1555, 2200. 

10.503t+ 960.5 1950. 
8.648 320.9 767. 
7.28 155. 1450. 
7.29 231.83 2260. 
6.618 630.5 1380. 
6.25** 452. 1390. 
4.94 113.5 184.35 


Number of 
Valence* isotopest 
1 * 
0 2 
1 2 
2 1 
3 2 
2,3,0r4 2 
3or5 2 - 
2 3 
1 1 
0 3 
1 1 
2 3 
3 1 
4 3 
3 or 5 1 
2,40r6 4 
1,3,50r7 2 
0 5 
| 3 
2 6 
3 5 
3or4 5 
2,3,40r5 1 
2,30r6 4 
2,3 48k 
or7 
2,30r6 4 
2or3 1 
2or3 5 
lor2 2 
2 5 
2or3 2 
4 5 
3or5 1 
2,40r6 6 
1, 3) 2Or7 v2 
0 6 
1 6 
2 4 
3 1 
4 5 
3or5 1 
Pa He SL ey 

or6 
2,3,40r 1099 
6 
3,4,60r8 7 
3 1 
20r4 6 
1 2 
2 8 
lor3 2 
2 or 4 10 
3or5 2 
2,4,0r6 8 
129, 5:0f 2) te 


é 
Date om 
Discoverer covered , 
Cavendish 1766 
Ramsay 1895 
Arfvedson 1817 
Vauquelin 1798 
Gay-Lussac and 1808 
Thenard; Davy 
Prehistoric eee 
Rutherford 1772 
Priestley 1774 
Moissan 1886 
Ramsay and 1898 
Travers 
Davy 1807 ; 
Davy 1808 
Wohler 1827 
Berzelius 1824 
Brand 1669 
Prehistoric wuld 
Scheele 1774 
Rayleigh and 1894 
Ramsay 
Davy 1807 
Davy 1808 
Nilson 1879 
Gregor 1791 
Sefstrom 1830 
Vauquelin 1798 
Gahn 1774 
Prehistoric are 
Brandt 1735 
Cronstedt 1751 
Prehistoric agit 
Marggraf 1746 
Boisbaudran 1875 
Winkler 1886 
Albertus 1250§§ 
Magnus 
Berzelius 1818 
Balard 1826 
Ramsay and 1898 
Travers 
Bunsen and 1861 
Kirchhoff 
Davy 1808 
Gadolin 1794 
Kloproth 1789 
Hatchett 1801 
Hjelm 1781 
Perrier and 1937 
Segre 
Klaus 1844 
Wollaston 1803 
Wollaston 1803 
Prehistoric asa 
Stromeyer 1817 
Reich and 1863 
Richter 
Prehistoric 


Prehistoric 
von Richenstein 
Courtois 


1782 
1811 


Atomic 

number Element 
54 Xenon 
55 Cesium 
56 Barium 
57. Lanthanum 
58 Cerium 


59  Praseodymium 
60 Neodymium 
61 Promethium 


62 Samarium 


63 Europium 
64 Gadolinium 
65 Terbium 


66 Dysprosium 
67 Holmium 


68 Erbium 
69 Thulium 
70 = Ytterbium 
71 ~~‘ Lutetium 
72 ~~ Hafnium 


73 ~=Tantalum 
74 Tungsten 


75 Rhenium 
76 Osmium 
77 “Iridium 
78 =‘ Platinum 
79 ~=Gold 

80 Mercury 
81 =‘ Thallium: 
82 Lead 

83 Bismuth 
84  Polonium 
85 Astatine 
86 Radon 

87 Francium 
88 Radium 
89 = Actinium 
90 = Thorium 


91‘ Protactinium 


92 Uranium 
93 Neptunium 


94 Plutonium 
95  Americium 
96 Curium 

97 _Berkelium 
98  Californium 


Atomic 
Symbol weight 

Xe 131.3 
Cs 132.91 
Ba = 137.36 
La 138.92 
Ce 140.13 
Pr =: 140.92 
Nd 144.27 
Pm 147, 
Sm 150.43 
Eu 152.0 
Gd 156.9 
Tb =159.2 
Dy 162.46 
Ho = 164.94 
Er 167.2 
Tm 169.4 
Yb 173.04 
Lu 174.99 
Hf 178.6 
Ta 180.88 
W 183.92 
Re = 186.31 
Os 190.2 
fr 393.1 
Pt 195.23 
Au =‘: 197.2 
Hg 200.61 
Tl 204.39 
Pb = 207,21 
Bi 209.00 
Po 210.0 
At 211. 
Rn 222, 
Fre.) 223: 
Ra 226.05 
fe Re f 

Th =. 232.12 
Pase251, 

U 238,07 
Np 239. 
Pus. 238, 
Am 241, 
Cm 242. 
Bk 243 

Cf 244 


Density point 
gm/ce °C; 
3.52 —140, 
1.873 26. 
3.78 850. 
6.5 826. 
6.9 770. 
6.475 940; 
6.96 840, 
7.7-8 1350. 
5.24 1100, 
TOS Fa eee 
ON ile re Fae 
Bi6c Sass... 
S76 26 Hei ee ccs 
7.77 (D) 1250(2) 
i? ROMP ae 
9.01 1800. 
BE oad gt at 

13.3 1700, 
16.6 2850. 
18.6-19.1 [ 3370. 

20.53 (20°C.) 3000. 

22.5 { 2700. 

22.42 2350. 

21.37 1755. 

19.3tf 1063.0 

13.596t — 38.87 
11.86 303.5 
11.347tt 327.5 
9.80 271. 
eee “470. 
9.739t —71. 

Ce phis te 23. 
(5) 960. 
11.13 "1845. 

18,7 1850. 
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Bolling 
point Number of 
°C. Valence* isotopest 
—109.1 0 9 
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5300. 2,3,40r8 7 
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4300. 2or4 5 
2600, lor3 1 
356.90 lor2 7 
1650. lor3 2 
1620. 2o0r4 4 
1450. 3or5 4 
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1140. 2 4 
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Discoverer 


Ramsay and 
Travers 
Bunsen and 
Kirchhoff 


Davy 
Mosander 
Klaproth; 
Berzelius and 
Hisinger 
Auer von 
Welsbach 
Auer von 
Welsbach 
Marinsky 
and Glendenin 
Boisbaudran 
Demarcay 
Marignac 
Mosander 
Boisbaudran 
Soret 
Mosander 
Cleve 
Marignac 
Urbain 
Coster and 
von Hevesy 
Ekeberg 
d’Elhuyar 
Noddack and 
Berg 
Tennant 
Tennant 
De Ulloa 
Prehistoric 
Prehistoric 
Crookes 
Prehistoric 
Geoffroy 
Curie 
Corson et al 
Dorn 
Perey 
Curie 
Debierne 
Berzelius 
Hahn and 
Meitner 
Klaproth 
McMillan and 
Abelson 
Seaborg et al 
Seaborg et al 
Seaborg et al 
Seaborg et al 
Seaborg et al 


* VALENCE is a measure of the extent to which an atom is able to combine directly with others. 
+ Isotopes are different forms of the same element, having the same atomic number but different atomic weights. 
The number of isotopes given includes only those that are stable and natural occurring, excluding those marked 44. 
tt Compressed. ttf Cast. 


tLiquid. § Amorphous. 


—born 1193 and died 1280. 


of Chemistry, replacing old name in parentheses. 


q Graphite, 


{J Have been artificially produced. 
< Is less than. 


** Crystalline. 


Figures in parentheses are tentative or theoretical. 


OL.8Li 
av.ISI 


Date — 
dis- 
covered 
1898 


1860 


1808 
1839 
1803 — 


1885 
1885 
1945 


1879 
1901 
1880 
1843 
1886 
1878 
1843 
1879 
1878 
1907 
1923 


1802 
1783 
1925 


1804 
1804 
1748 


1861 
1753 
1898 
1940 
1900 
1939 
1898 
1899 


1828 
1917 


1789 
1940 


1940 
1944 
1944 
1950 
1950 


$§ Exact date doubtful 


*** New name adopted by International Union 
> Is greater than. ‘ 


The number of isotopes of each element is increased by diségyery or by manufacture, 
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Scientific Inventions, Discoveries and Theories 
Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Inventions 
Adding machine, recording: 
Burroughs, 1888. 


Airplane: Wilbur and Orville Wright, 1903. 


Air brake, railroad: George Westinghouse, 
1868. 


Air pump: Otto von Guericke, 1650. 


Automobile: (Product of inventions of 
many men. Gottlieb Daimler is fre- 
quently given credit, c.1887.) 


Bakelite: Leo H. Baekeland, 1908. 


Balloon, hot-air: Joseph and Jacques 
Montgolfier, 1783. 


Barometer: Evangelista Torricelli, 1643. 
Camera, Kodak: George Eastman, 1888. 
Carburetor, spray: Charles E. Duryea, 1892. 
Cellophane: J. E. Brandenberger, 1912. 
Celluloid: John W. Hyatt, 1870. 

Clock, pendulum: Christian Huygens, 1656. 


Converter, Bessemer: William Kelly, 1851. 
(Patent bought by Sir Henry Bessemer, 
who made a similar invention in 1856.) 


Cotton gin: Eli Whitney, 1793. 


Cyanide: Nikodem Caro and Adolf Frank, 
1905. 


Cyclotron: Ernest O. Lawrence, 1931. 


Daguerreotype process: Louis J. M. Da- 
guerre, 1839. 


Diesel engine: Rudolf Diesel, 189'7. 
Dynamite: Alfred B. Nobel, 1862. 
Dynamo: Michael Faraday, 1831. 

Dynamo, industrial: Zénobe Gramme, 1872. 
Electromagnet: William Sturgeon, 1823. 
Electroplating: Luigi Brugnatelli, 1805. 
Elevator, passenger: Elisha G. Otis, 1857. 
Elevator safety device: Elisha G. Otis, 1852. 


Engine, high-speed internal-combustion: 
Gottlieb Daimler, 1885. 


Filament, tungsten: Irving Langmuir, 1915. 
Flying shuttle: John Kay, 1733. 


Food preservation, hermetically 
Francois Appert, 1804. 


Fountain pen: Lewis E. Waterman, 1884. 
(First successful one.) 


Frequency modulation (FM): 
Armstrong, 1933. 


Guncotton: Christian Schénbein, 1845. 
Gyrocompass: Elmer A. Sperry, 1905. 
Gyroscope: Léon Foucault, 1852. 
Helicopter: Louis C. Bréguet, 1909. 
Hydroplane: Glenn H. Curtiss, 1911. 

4 » ACIS. 
Lamp, electric incandescent: (Inventor 


uncertain; T A - 
ertain; Thomas necusen who made 


a lamp in 1879, is 8 es credited.) 


William 8S. 


sealed: 


Edwin H. 


Lens, bifocal: Benjamin Franklin, c.1760. 

Lightning rod: Benjamin Franklin, 1752. 

Linotype machine: Ottmar Mergenthaler, 
1884. 

Lithography: Aloys Senefelder, 1796. 

Machine gun: Richard J. Gatling, 1861. 

Match, friction: John Walker, 1827. 

Mercury-vapor lamp: Peter C. Hewitt, 1912. 

Microscope, compound: Zacharias Janssen, 
1590. 

Microscope, electron: Vladimir Zworykin 
et al., 1939. 

Miner’s safety lamp: Sir Humphry Davy, 
1815. 

Monotype machine: Tolbert Lanston, 1887. 

Motion pictures: Thomas A. Edison, 1893. 

Motion pictures, sound: (Product of vari- 
ous inventions. First picture with syn- 
chronized musical score: Don Juan, 
Warner Bros., 1926. First picture with 
spoken dialogue: The Jazz Singer, 
Warner Bros., 1927.) 

Motor, A-C: Nikola Tesla, 1892. 

Ophthalmoscope: Hermann von Helmholtz, 
1851. 

Phonograph: Thomas A. Edison, 1877. 
Photography, color: Gabriel Lippmann, 
1891. : 

Power loom: Edmund Cartwright, 1785. 

Printing, movable-type: Johann Guten- 
berg (?), c.1440. 

Printing press, rotary: Richard Hoe, 1847. 

Radio: (Product of various inventions. 
First practical system of wireless teleg- 
raphy: Guglielmo Marconi, 1895.) 

Radio telephone: Lee De Forest, 1906. 

Radio tube, diode: Sir John Ambrose 
Fleming, 1904. 

Radio tube, triode: Lee De Forest, 1906. 

Rayon: Sir Joseph Swan, 1883. 

Reaper: Cyrus McCormick, 1834. 

Revolver: Samuel Colt, 1835. 

Rifle, automatic: John M. Browning, 1918. 

Rubber, vulcanized: Ch. Goodyear, 1839. 

Screw propellor: John Ericsson, 1837. 

Self-starter, automobile: Charles F. Ket- 
tering, 1911. 

Sewing machine: Elias Howe, 1846. 

Spinning frame: Sir Richard Arkwright, 
1769. 

Spinning jenny: James Hargreaves, 1764. 

Spinning mule: Samuel Crompton, 1779. 

Steamboat: Robert Fulton, 1807. (First 
commercially successful one in U. S.) 

Steam engine: James Watt, 1765. (First 
practical one.) 


Tank, military: Sir Ernest Swinton, 1914. 
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Telegraph, electromagnetic 
Samuel F. B. Morse, 1837. 


Telephone: Alexander Graham Bell, 1876. 
Telescope: Hans Lippershey (?), ¢.1608. 


Television: (Product of various inventions 
since 1920s and before. First commercial 
TV: July 1, 1941, over WNBT, New York.) 


Thermometer: Galileo Galilei, 1593. 
Tire, pneumatic: John B. Dunlop, 1888. 
Tractor, caterpillar: Benjamin Holt, 1900. 


recording: 


Transformer, electric: William Stanley, 
1885. 
Typewriter: Christopher Sholes, 1868. 


(First practical one.) 
Zeppelin: Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin, 
1900. 


Discoveries and Theories 

Adrenaline, isolation of: Jokichi Takamine, 
1901. 

Aluminum manufacture by electrolytic ac- 
tion; Charles M. Hall, 1886. 

Antitoxin, diphtheria: Emil von Behring, 
1890. 

Atom smashing with slow neutrons: En- 
rico Fermi, 1934. (Experiment repeated 
by Lise Meitner and Otto Hahn in 1938.) 

Atomic numbers: Henry Moseley, 1913. 

Atomic theory: John Dalton, 1803, 

Aureomycin: Benjamin M. Duggar, 1948, 

Bacteria: Anton van Leeuwenhoek, 1675. 

Blood, circulation of: William Harvey, 
1628, 

Classification of plants and animals: Caro- 
lus Linnaeus, 1737-53. 

Combustion, nature of: Antoine Lavoisier, 
1777. 

Conditioned refiex: Ivan Pavlov, c.1910. 

Deuterium (heavy hydrogen): Harold C. 
Urey, 1932. 

Displacement of water, principle of: 
Archimedes, 3rd century B.c. 

Electromagnetic waves: Heinrich Hertz, 
1886. 

Electron: Sir Joseph J. Thomson, 1897, 

Electron, wave nature of: Louis Victor de 
Broglie, 1924. 

Ether, first used as anesthetic: Crawford 
W. Long, 1842. 

Evolution by natural selection: 
Darwin, 1859. 

Falling bodies, 
1590, 

Gases, laws governing: Joseph Gay-Lussac, 
1809. 

Gravitation, law of: Sir Isaac Newton, 1687. 

Helium on sun: Sir Joseph Lockyer, 1868. 

Heredity, laws of: Gregor Mendel, 1865. 

Induction, electric: Joseph Henry, 1828. 

Insulin: Sir Frederick G. Banting and J. J. 
R. MacLeod, 1922. 


Charles 


law of: Galileo Galilei, 


4 4 


Intelligence testing, modern: Alfred Binet 
and Theodore Simon, 1905. 

Isotopes, mass spectra of: 
Aston, 1919. 

Isotopes, theory of: Frederick Soddy, 1912. 


Light, electromagnetic theory of: James 
Clerk Maxwell, 1873. 


Light, velocity of: Olaus Rémer, 1675, 
peered hypothesis: Amadeo Avogadro, 
Neutron: James Chadwick, 1932, 

Ohm’s Law: Georg S. Ohm, 1827. 

Ozone; Christian Schénbein, 1839. 

Penicillin: Sir Alexander Fleming, 1929. 

Periodic table: Dmitri Mendeleev, 1869. 

Positron: Carl D. Anderson, 1932. 

Proton: Ernest Rutherford, 1919. 

Psychoanalysis: Sigmund Freud, c.1904. 

ee mechanics: Werner Heisenberg, 

Quantum theory: Max von Planck, 1901. © 

Rabies preventive: Louis Pasteur, 1885. 

Radioactivity: Antoine Becquerel, 1896, 

Radioactivity, artificial: Frédéric and Iréne 
Joliot—Curie, 1934. 

Relativity, theories of; 
1905-53. 

Schick test of susceptibility to diphtheria: 
Béla Schick, 1913. 

Secretin, isolation of: Sir William Bayliss 
and Ernest Starling, 1902. 

Soda manufacture from salt: Ernest Sol- 
vay, 1861, 

Solar system, heliocentricity of: Nicolaus 
Copernicus, 1530. (Also Aristarchus of 
Samos, 3rd century B.C.) 

Spectrum analysis: Robert Bunsen and 
Gustav Kirchhoff, 1859. 

Sulfa drugs as_ bactericides: 
Domagk, 1932. 

Surgery, antiseptic: Sir Joseph Lister, 1867. 

Tuberculosis bacillus: Robert Koch, 1882. 

Vaccination: Edward Jenner, 1796. 

Virus, crystalized: Wendell M. Stanley, 
1935. 

Vitamin A: Elmer V. McCollum, 1912-14, 

Vitamin B: Elmer V. McCollum, 1915-16. 

Vitamin C: A. Holst, 1912. 

Vitamin D: Elmer V. McCollum, 1922. 

Vitamin D, irradiated: Harry Steenbock, 
1924. 

Wassermann test for syphilis: August von 
Wassermann, 1906. 
Water, synthesis of: 
1781. eee 
Wilson Cloud Chamber: Charles T. R. Wil- 

gon 1011s 

X-rays: Wilhelm: Roentgen, 1895. 


Francis W. 


Albert Einstein, 


Gerhard 


Henry Cavendish, 


179 
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The Races of Mankind 


by PROFESSOR WILTON MARION KROGMAN 
Graduate School of Medicine, University of Pennsylvania 


. Classification of Man into groups called 
“races” rests upon the basic fact that all 
peoples belong to the same genus and 
species, Homo sapiens. This is important 
to keep in mind, for. it implies that all 
peoples are much more alike than different. 

Scientists classify Man by using a num- 
ber of physical traits, most of them based 
upon observation rather than upon pre- 
cise measurement (blood-groups are an ex- 
ception). Examples of these are stature and 
head-form (determined by a breadth/ 
length ratio), skin color, hair color, form 
and texture, eye color, nose shape, mouth 
form, shape of face with special reference 
to cheekbones. Other criteria, such as arm 
and leg proportions, are more specialized. 
Two things are noteworthy: (1) most phys- 
ical traits are external; (2) physical traits 
are so variable that a single trait has vir- 
tually no diagnostic value. 

We may define a race as a sub-group of 
Mankind more or less set apart by a herit- 
able combination of physical traits. 

There are three, possibly four, great 
aggregates of races, usually called stocks: 
Caucasoid, Mongoloid, Negroid, and Ar- 
chaic Caucasoid (or Australoid). The first 
three are often referred to as “White,” 
“Yellow,” and “Black.” This is not really 
correct; peoples of North-Central India are 
Caucasoids, yet their skin color is brown 
to dark brown; certain tribes of Northeast 
Africa are Negroids, yet their skin color 
is light brown to brown. Variability also 
may be seen in stature: the tallest people 
in the world are found in Denmark and 
the Scottish Highlands, in East Africa, and 
in southernmost South America—respec- 
tively Caucasoid, Negroid, and Mongoloid. 
It must be re-emphasized that not one or 
two traits, but an aggregate of traits, of 
genetic origin, provides the only valid 
method of setting up stock or racial clas- 
sification. 

Caucasoids are the peoples of Europe, 
the adjacent shores of North Africa, and of 
Asia Minor and the northern half of India. 
The following races belong to the Cauca- 
soid stock: Nordic, or Northwest European, 
Alpine or Central European, Mediterranean 
or Southwest ‘European, Baltic or North- 
east European, Dinaric or Southeast Euro- 
pean, Armenoid in western Asia Minor, and 
Indic (often called Hindu) in North-Cen- 
tral India. These races are not, of course, 
absolutely limited to those geographical 
areas. For example, the Mediterranean race 
is found also in North Africa, especially 
Egypt, and in Asia Minor, where it is rep- 
resented by the Bedouin Arabs of Arabia. 
Other Caucasoid peoples jare the Magyars, 
the Finns, and the Lapps, who show traces 
of Mongoloid mixtures, especially the last. 


The Negroids are the peoples of Africa 
and Oceania, termed respectively the Afri- 
can Negroids and the Oceanic Negroids. 
The following African Negroid races are 
commonly recognized: Forest or West Afri- 
can or “True” Negro in West Africa. 
Sudanic in Central Africa, Nilotic in East 


a 


‘ 


Africa, Hamitic in Northeast and North . 


Africa, Bantu (better: Bantu-speaking) in 
South Africa, and Bushman-Hottentot in 
the Kalahari Desert of South Africa. The 
Oceanic Negroids are commonly called 
Melanesian or Papuan, and are found 
chiefly in Borneo, New Caledonia, the Solo- 
mons, the Hebrides and Fiji. 

Of special interest among Negroids are 
Pygmies, who average about four feet in 
stature. They are found in Africa in the 
Congo region, in the Ituri Forest, and in 
Oceania on the Andaman Islands, the 
Malay Peninsula, the Philippines, and 
Borneo. 

The Mongoloids are basically the peo- 
ples of Asia, but are also in the Western 
Hemisphere as the American Indians, and 
are represented in Malaysia and in Oce- 
ania. The Mongoloids are usually divided 
into the following races: Sinic of China 
and Japan, Palearctic of Siberia, Turkic 
and Tungic or Mongolic of Central Asia, 
and Malayan of Madaysia. In the Western 
Hemisphere they are found as Eskimos and 
the Indians of the Americas. In Polynesia, 
i.e., in Samoa, Tonga, Hawaii and west to 
Easter Island, the Mongoloid stock is a 
basic element, with some Caucasoid and 
some Negroid (Melanesian?) admixture. 

The Archaic Caucasoids are found in 
Australia as the Australian aborigines and 
in Japan as the Ainu. They may possibly 
be an element in Melanesia and in Ceylon 
and South India, e.g., the Toda, the Vedda, 
and other tribes. 

This is a brief survey of the “stocks” 
and “races” of the world. There is much 
intermixing and some overlapping. This 
leads to two very important biological ob- 
servations: (1) there are no pure races; 
(2) there are no superior or inferior races. 
We know from history that all peoples, 
upon contact, have crossed their geneti- 
cally based physical traits. We know from 
human anatomy that in fundamental 
structure all peoples are identical. 

As far as biological Man is concerned, 
what he is, is related to his cultural en- 
vironment, rather than to any innate (or 
inherited) ability or aptitude. There is no 
“German race,” only a German nationality; 
there is no “Jewish race,” only a Jewish 
socio-religious community; there is no 
“Aryan race,” only an Aryan language; 
there is no “master race,” only a political 
bombast! 
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Principal Religions of the World 
Source: Encyclopaedia Britanntca, 


Statistics of the world’s religions are only very rough approximations. Aside from Ch 
~ 5 risti 5 
If any, attempt to keep statistical records; and evon Protestants and Catholics ernalay Bifantan tanto 
counting members. All persons of whatever age who have received baptism in the Catholic Church are counted 
= een bees: Walia in most Fira oe erates Salk gone who ‘‘join’’ the church are numbered. The compiling 
moplica y the fa atin na one may be at i i 
and a Buddhist. In Japan, one may be both a Buddhist and a Shintolst. the same iene a. Contusiath SiLaaae 


North South 
Religion America America Europe Asia! Africa Oceania? Total 

Christian—Total....... 128,467,527 | 91,677,138 | 441,383,109 25,374,305 | 28,911,430 | 26,171,973 741,985,482 

Roman Catholic...... 74,561,995 | 89,412,040 | 215,363,295 8,857,842 14,194,448 18,951,281 421,340,901 

Eastern Orthodox....| 1,208,157 | ....,..., 112,447,669 8,106,071 9,868,089.) = u/s 127,629,986 

Protestant. >. 33..... 52,697,375 2,265,098 | 113,572,145 8,410,392 8,848,893 7,220,692 193,014,595 
WAWINN Beco k ies vx 5,185,000 597,850 3,505,8004 1,247,200 723,500 44,000 11,303,350 
Mohammedan,........ 32,600 139,156 3,866,000 | 251,227,347 | 60,359,000 75,000 315,699,103 
ema Nee ef mis dete two bise dow ccf cane vo 124 BOO tt ie thbotl aeaee eee 124,890 
Se ES Sst ay SS agen Bee a Cae eee 25,000 000 f=) ofvnalcex | mized 25,000,000 
VOIGT! St ee.8 sipsayase 15,000 17,000 12,000 50,000,000 1,200 8,000 50,053,200 
Confucian,..........+- 85,000 95,000 50,000 | 300,000,000 | . 7,500 62,000 300,289,500 
Bacdhist.;.s.-cse5°s> 165,000 TSS 00 Ts oer hs 350,000,000: 3)" ava ane haieee tate 150,300,000 
OU cscs esp Sexss 10,000 275.000) Ue ee mi 35 255,030,506 300,000 100,000 255,715,506 
Primitive... s6o«s<s- 50,000 1,000,000 | ......... 45,000,000 | 75,000,000 100,000 121,150,000 
Others or none...,.... 76,540,873 9,803,856 | 82,491,091 160,559,752 12,639,370 5,363,027 347,397,969 
FAO LOU) =<. 35> ses 210,551,000 | 103,740,000 | 531,308,000 | 1,263,564,000 | 177,942,000 | 31,914,000 | 2,319,019,000 


1 Includes Indonesia, but not Philippines. 2 Includes Philippines. * Includes all Jews, whether or not members of 
@ Synagogue. ‘Includes Asiatic U.S.S.R. and Turkey. 


History of Leading Religious Groups in the United States 


(50,000 members or over) 
Source: Yearbook of Amertcan Churches. 


Baptist Randall in New Hampshire, Members 


American Baptist Association—A group (1951): 400,000. 

of Independent Missionary Baptist General < Bapti« 
ptists—An Arminian group 
Churches, mainly in nee aden cr leaeen tiv of Baptists, organized in 1607 and trans- 
and Southedst, organized Into an assocle- pianted to the Colonies in 1714, Tiiuiem 
tion in 1905. In 1950, some 303 churches 4own in the East but was revived in the 
with a combined membership of some 60,- wridwest in 1823 under Rey. Benoni Stin- 
000 left the American Baptist Association ; 
son. Members (1952): 51,105. 

and formed the North American Baptist 
Association. Members (1951): 286,691. National Baptist Convention, U. S. A., 

American Baptist Convention.—The early Inc.—The older and parent convention of 
historical local independency of Baptist Negro Baptists. This body is to be distin~ 
churches in America tended to impede guished from the National Baptist Con- 
the formation of any general organiza- vention of America, usually referred to as 
tion until in 1814 a General Missionary the “unincorporated” body. Members 
Convention was formed to permit Baptists (1951): 4,467,779. 


to express themselves in terms of mission- National Baptist Convention of America. 
ary activities. In 1845, the state conven-  __ mis is g body usually referred to as the 
tions in the South withdrew to organize “ynincorporated” convention, not to be 


the Southern Baptist Convention. In 1907, confused with the “incorporated” National 
the Northern Baptist Convention was or- Baptist Convention, U. S. A., Inc., from 
ganized, a delegated body under whose nich this body withdrew. Organized in 
direction the many agencies of the Baptists 1895. Members (1952): 2,606 289. 

in the North and West now operate, In i tens 


May, 1950, the name was changed to the National Baptist Evangelical Life and 
American Baptist Convention. Members goyl Saving Assembly of U. S. A——Organ- 
(1952): 1,505,653, ized in 1921 by A. ‘A Banks, Sr., as a chari- 


Free Will Baptists.—A body of Arminian table, educatiorial,* and evangelical organi- 
Baptists, organized in 1787 by Benjamin zation. Members (1051) : 57,674. 
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National Primitive Baptist Convention 
of the U. 8S. A—A group of Negro Baptists 
opposed to all forms of church organiza- 
tion. Members (1952): 80,000. 


Primitive Baptists—A large group of 
Baptists, largely through the South, who 
are opposed to all centralization, to modern 
missionary societies, and to Sunday schools. 
They are sometimes called “anti-mission- 
ary” Baptists. Members (1950): 72,000. 


Southern Baptist Convention.—In 1845, 
Southern Baptists withdrew from the Gen- 
eral Missionary Convention over the ques- 
tion of slavery and other matters and 
formed the Southern Baptist Convention. 
Members (1952): 7,634,493. 


The United American Free Will Baptist 
Church.—A body which set up its organiza- 
tion in 1901. Though ecclesiastically dis- 
tinct, they are in close relations with the 
Free Will Baptists. Members (1952): 100,- 
000. 


Catholic and Orthodox 

Armenian Apostolic Orthodox Church of 
America.—The American branch of the 
Ancient Church of Armenia. Established 
in the U. S. in 1889. Diocesan organization 
under the jurisdiction of the Holy See of 
Etchmiadzin, Armenia, U.S.S.R. Members 
(1951): 130,000. 


The American Carpatho-Russian Ortho- 
dox Greek Catholic Church (sometimes 
called Ruthenian).—This church is a self- 
governing diocese in communion with the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople. 
On Sept. 19, 1938, the late Patriarch Ben- 
jamin I canonized the diocese in the name 
of the Orthodox Church of Christ. Mem- 
bers: 75,000. 

Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic).— 
Greek-speaking Orthodox Christians have 
had scattered parishes in the U. S. for the 
last seventy years. These were first under 
the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of 
Athens and later under the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople. Political changes in Eu- 
rope have been reflected in this country 
and have brought difficulties in all branches 
of the Orthodox Church. In 1931, a general 
convention held in New York City under 
the presidency of Archbishop Athenagoras 
brought a large measure of unity and 
order. Members (1952): 1,000,000. 

North American Old Roman Catholic 
Church.—This body is identical with the 
Roman Catholic Church in worship, faith, 
etc., but differs in discipline. It was re- 
ceived into union with the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church by the Archbishop of Beirut 
in 1911 and by the Orthodox Patriarch of 
Alexandria in 1912. Members: 85,000. 

Polish National Catholic Church.—After 
a long period of dissatisfaction with Ro- 
man Catholic Administration in many Po- 
lish parishes, this group“was organized in 
1904. Members (1952)? 265,879. 


U. S. Church Membership, 1952 
Source: Yearbook of Amertcan Churches. 


Religious group Members 
Buddhist. 3242. oe4te hl S225. scomenenees 73,000 
Old Catholic and Polish National Catholic. ... 366,956 
Eastern CHINSCHES. .. 1. seaescas oeeueeete 2,353,783 
Suddlgnt. een c. so bccess Sect elwenedeone 5,000,000 
ROMAN CAMNONC: 5. noe vocdedecncclesolugee 30,253,427 
Protestants tess. coc sede cr encctenatacumee 54,229,963 
WOtal yon sede disn ca cascnackces ateveaat 92,277,129 


NOTE: Compiled from figures furnished by 251 of 
the 261 religious bodies in the U. 8. 


The Roman Catholic Church.—The larg- 
est single group of Christians in the U. S., 
the Roman Catholic Church is under the 
spiritual leadership of Pope Pius XII. This 
group dates back to the priests who ac- 
companied Columbus on his second voyage 
to the New World. A settlement, later dis- 
continued, was made at St. Augustine, Fla. 
The continuous history of this Church in 
the colonies began at St. Mary’s in 1634, in 
Maryland. Members (1952): 30,253,427. 


Rumanian Orthodox Church.—This body 
of Eastern Orthodox Christians of Ru- 
manian descent is under the spiritual 
supervision and canonical jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of the Rumanian Orthodox 
Church of North and South America. 
Members (1952): 50,000. 


The Russian Orthodox Church Outside 
Russia.—Organized in 1920 to unite the 
missions and parishes of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church outside of Russia. Mem- 
bers (1951): 55,000. 


The Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church of North America.—The Russian 
Orthodox Catholic Church entered Alaska 
in 1792. In 1872, its headquarters were 
moved from Sitka to San Francisco and, 
in 1905, to New York. It administrates 
churches in the U. S., Canada, Alaska, 
Aleutian Is., South America and Japan. 
Members (1952): 750,000. 


Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church.— 
This body of the Eastern Orthodox Church 
has its own diocese and is under jurisdic- 
tion of the Serbian Patriarchate (Yugo- 
slavia). Members (1947): '75,000. 


Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church.— 
This body is a division of the Orthodox 
Church which is under the jurisdiction of 
the Patriarch of Antioch. It is a member 
of the Federation of Orthodox Greek Cath- 
olic Churches in America. Members: 75,000. 


Ukrainian Orthodox Church of U.S.A.— 
This church was organized in the U. S. in 
1919. Archbishop John Theodorovich ar- 
a ie ae the Ukraine in 1924. Members: 
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Lutheran 

American Lutheran Church.—This 
Church is a constituent body of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference. It is itself the 
result of the merger in 1930 of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and 
Other States (org. 1918), the Evangelical 
Lutheran Syncd of Iowa and Other States 
(org. 1854), and the Lutheran Synod of 
diame (org. 1845}. Members (1951): 739,- 
08. 


Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
—This group, whose constituency origi- 
nally was of Swedish extraction, is a mem- 
ber of the American Lutheran Conference 
and is also a participating body in the 
National Lutheran Council. Organized in 
1860. Members (1952): 479,510. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church,—In 1917 
the United Norwegian Church, the Nor- 
wegian Synod and the Hauge Synod united 
under the name, Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America, In 1930 this group be- 
came a constituent part of the American 
Lutheran Conference. The new name, The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, was adopted 
at its General Convention in 1946. Mem- 
bers (1951) : 854,949. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of 
Wisconsin and Other States.—This group, 
a constituent part of the Synodical Con- 
ference, was organized in Wisconsin in 
1850, Members (1952): 316,839, 


Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod.—This 
group, the largest constituent part of the 
Synodical Conference, was organized in 
1847, holds to an unwavering confessional- 
ism and is the leader in the conservative 
group among the Lutherans. Members 
(1951): 1,728,989. 

Lutheran Free Church.—This body was 
organized in 1897 as the result of differ- 
ences of opinion in the United Norwegian 
Church over control of the Augsburg Semi- 
nary. It became a constituent part of the 
American Lutheran Conference in 1930. 
Members (1952): 63,613, 


United Lutheran Church in America.— 
This group dates back to the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, organized in 1748, and be- 
yond that to early colonial days. It repre- 
sents the union of the General Synod, 
General Council, and United Synod of the 
South in 1918. Members (1951): 1,962,256. 


Methodist 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
This group was formed in Philadelphia in 
1816 and extended throughout the South 


after the Civil War. Members (1951): 
1,166,301. 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 


Chureh.—This group was organized in 
1796, coming out of the John Street Meth- 
odist Church, New York. Members (1952): 
760,158. 


Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
In 1870, the General Conference of the 
M.E, Church, South, approved the request _ 
of its colored membership for the forma-_ 
tion of their conferences into a separate 
body. Members (1951): 392,167. 


The Methodist Church.—In April, 1939, 
the Uniting Conference forming The Meth- 
odist Church was held by representatives 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
the Methodist Protestant Church. The 
Methodist Church in the United States 
originated with the efforts of John and 
Charles Wesley, leaders of the revival 
movement in England in the eighteenth 
century. Methodist emigrants from Ireland 
planted Methodism in America about 1760. 
In 1771 Francis Asbury, one of Wesley’s 
preachers, later a Bishop, landed in Phila- 
delphia, The Methodist Episcopal Church 
was organized in 1784-85. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, dated from 1846, 
the separation from the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church having taken place over the 
slavery issue. The Methodist Protestant 
Church dated from 1830, and was organ- 
ized over the issue of lay representation. 
Members (1952): 9,180,428. 


Presbyterian : 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church.—In 

1806, a presbytery (Cumberland) of the 
Presbyterian Church was dissolved by the 
Synod of Kentucky on account of its atti- 
tude toward revivalism. Members of the 
presbytery organized as an independent 
body in 1810 and became the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. When this body at- 
tempted to reunite with the Presbyterian 
Church in 1906, a minority preferred to 
continue as an independent church as 
above. Members (1952): 81,086. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S.—Thls 
group is the branch of the Presbyterian 
Church which separated from the main 
body at the time of the Civil War. It is 
often called the “Southern” Presbyterian 
Church. Members (1952): 718,791. 

Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America.—This group, distinguished by 
its representative form of government and 
its Calvinistic theology, appeared among 
he earliest colonists of America. Its first 
church was established about 1640, its first 
presbytery in 1706. Members (1952): 
2,441,933. 

United Presbyterian Church of North 
America.—This group dates back to the Re- 
formed Presbyterian (Covenanter) Church 
(1643) and the Associate Presbyterian 
(Seceder) Church (1733), both of Scotland. 
These two groups appeared in America in 
1774 and 1753. respectively, They united 
and became the,,Associate. Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church jn,17#2. A minority, how- 
ever, continued -ag the: Associate Presby- 
terian Church. In 1858 the two groups 
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united and became the United Presby- 
terian Church, Members (1952) : 222,201. 


Others 


Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church of 
God.—A Negro body incorporated in Ala- 
bama in 1919. It is evangelistic in purpose 
and emphasizes sanctification, holiness and 
divine healing. Members: 75,000. 


Assemblies of God.—Independent, pente- 
costal, evangelical, missionary churches 
associated for co-overative effort in district 
and general councils. Organized in Arkan- 
sas in 1914. Members (1952): 370,118. 


Buddhist Churches of America.—Organ- 
ized in 1914 as the Buddhist Mission of 
North America, this group was incorpo- 
rated in 1942 under the present name and 
represents Buddhism in this country, the 
faith based on “the anatman doctrine, 
supplemented by the idea of karma, and 
nirvana, the holy ease or a blissful mental 
state of absolute freedom from evil.” Mem- 
bers (1950): 73,000. 


Christ Unity Science Church, Inc.—Es- 
tablished in 1810, emphasizing Christian 
ontology and divine healing. Members 
(1952): 1,112,123. 


The Christian and Missionary Alliance. 
—An evangelical, evangelistic and mis- 
sionary movement organized in 1887. It 
stresses “the deeper Christian life and 
consecration to the Lord’s service.” Mem- 
bers (1952): 56,097. 


Christian Reformed_Church.—A group of 
Dutch Calvinists which dissented from the 
Reformed Church in America in 1857 and 
which was strengthened by later accessions 
from the same source and by immigration. 
Members (1952): 173,764. 


Church of Christ, Scientist—Founded 
by Mary Baker Eddy in 1879. As defined by 
Mrs. Eddy, Christian Science is the scien- 
tific system of divine healing and the 
reinstatement of primitive Christianity. 
Churches and societies (1953): 3,102.* 


Church of God.—This body, to be differ- 
entiated from the Church of God with 
headquarters at Anderson, Ind., is a holi- 
ness group and pentecostal. It began in 
1886 in Tennessee, under the name of 
Christian Union, reorganized in 1902 as the 
Holiness Church. In 1907 it adopted the 
name above. Members (1952): 126,844. 


The Church of God.—Inaugurated by 
Bishop A. J. Tomlinson, who served as 
General Overseer 1903-43. Episcopal in ad- 
ministration and Evangelical in doctrines 
of Justification by faith. Members (1951): 
56,188. 

Church of God (Anderson, Ind.).—This 
group is one of the largest of the groups 
which have taken the name “Church of 
God.” Its headquarters. , are at Anderson, 


*Membership figure not. avadlable. The manual of the 
church forbids ‘‘the numbering’ of people and the report- 
_ing of such statistics for publication,’ 


Ind. It originated about 1880. Members 
(1952): 111,011. 


Church of God in Christ.—Organized in 
Arkansas in 1895, by C. P. Jones and C. H. 
Mason, who believed there was no salvation 
without holiness; incorporated 1897. Mem- 
bers (1952): 328,304. 


Church of Our Lord Jesus Christ of the 
Apostolic Faith, Inc.—This church was 
founded by Bishop R. C. Lawson in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and was moved to New York 
City in 1919. It is based upon the teachings 
of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
being its chief cornerstone. There are 
churches in 27 states. Members: 50,000. 

Church of the Brethren (Conservative 
Dunkers).—German pietists from Crefeld, 
Germany, under the leadership of Peter 
Becker, entered the colonies in 1719, and 
settled at Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
They were called Dunkers (baptizers) and 
were immersionists. The members are con~ 
servative as to attire, oaths or affirmations, 
resistance to force, temperance, and the 
like. Members (1952): 188,467. 

Church of the Nazarene.—One of the 
larger holiness bodies, organized in Pilot 
Point, Tex., Oct. 1908. It is in general ac- 
cord with the early doctrines of Metho- 
dism and emphasizes entire sanctification. 
Members (1952): 243,152. 

Churches of Christ.—This body is made 
up of a large group of churches, formerly 
reported with the Disciples of Christ, but 
since the religious census of 1906, reported 
separately. They are strictly congregational 
and have no organization larger than 
the local congregation. Members (1952): 
1,500,000. 

Congregational Christian Churches.— 
Congregational churches date back to the 
Pilgrim Fathers and the early colonists of 
New England in 1620. The Christian 
churches date back to the Wesleyan and 
revival movements at the end of the eight- 
eenth century. These two groups of 
churches were merged at Seattle, Wash., in 
1931. Members (1952): 1,269,466. 

Disciples of Christ.—In the revival pe- 
riod of the early nineteenth century, a 
movement under Thomas Campbell and 
his son, Alexander, resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a fellowship called Christians 
or Disciples. They believe that sects are un- 
scriptural. Members (1952): 1,815,627. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church.— 
This body was formed on June 26, 1934, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, by a union of the Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America and the 
Reformed Church in the United States. 
The union was unique in that it left all 
details to be adjusted afterwards. The con- 
stitution was declared in effect at the Gen- 
eral Synod which met at Lancaster, Pa., in 
June, 1940. The merged boards were or- 
ganized on February 1, 1941. Members 
(1952) : 751,003. 
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Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of 
America.—A transplantation to the U. S., 
in 1885, of a free-church movement in the 
Swedish state church. Until recently the 
mame has been the Swedish Evangelical 
Mission Covenant. Members (1951) : 51,850. 

The Evangelical United Brethren Church. 
—This group had its origin in Johnstown, 
Pa., November 16, 1946, in the consumma- 
tion of organic union between the Evan- 
gelical Church and the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ. Both these for- 
mer communions had their beginning in 
Pennsylvania in the evangelistic movement 
of the early 19th century. Jacob Albright 
was the founder of the Evangelical Church, 
and Dr. Philip William Otterbein was the 
founder of the United Brethren Church in 
1800. Members (1952): 724,055. 


Federated Churches.—Actually not a de- 
nomination but a group of local churches 
in various parts of the country, federated 
under the above name. Members (1936): 
88,411. 

Religious Society of Friends (Five Years 
Meeting).—The Five Years Meeting of 
Friends was formed in 1902 by 13 Yearly 
Meetings entering into a loose confedera- 
tion. Since then, two of the original Yearly 
Meetings have withdrawn (Kansas and 
Oregon) and three Yearly Meetings out- 
side the U. S. have joined. Members 
(1951): 68,612. 

Independent Fundamental Churches of 
America.—Organized in 1930, at Cicero, 
Ill., by representatives of various independ- 
ent churches. Members (1946): 65,000. 


International Church of the Four Square 
Gospel.—An evangelistic missionary body 
organized by Aimee Semple McPherson in 
1927. The parent church is Angelus Temple 
in Los Angeles. Members (1952): 178,471. 

Jewish Congregations.—Jews arrived in 
the colonies before 1650. The first congre- 
gation is recorded in 1656, in New York 
City, the Shearth Israel (Remnant of Is- 
rael). Members (1952): 5,000,000. 

Latter-day Saints, Church of Jesus 
Christ of —A group in which the Bible, the 
Book of Mormon, the Doctrine and Cove- 
nants and the Pearl of Great Price are re- 
garded as the word of God. The primitive 
church organization is sought and the 
same gifts of tongues, prophecy, revela- 
tion, visions, healings and interpretation of 
tongues are continued. Members (1952): 
1,077,285. 

Latter-day Saints, Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of.—A division among the 
Latter-day Saints (Mormons) occurred on 
the death of Joseph Smith in 1844. His son, 
Joseph Smith, became presiding officer of 
this group, which has headquarters at In- 
dependence, Mo. Members (1952): 128,731. 

Mennonite Church.—The largest group 
of the Mennonites who began arriving in 
the U. S. in 1683, settling in Germantown, 
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Pa. They derive their name from Menno 
Pere born 1496. Members (1952): 128,- 

Moravian Church (Unitas Fratrum).—In 
1735, Moravian missionaries of the pre- 
Reformation faith of John Hus came to 
Georgia and, in 1740, to Pennsylvania. They 
established the Moravian Church. Mem- 
bers: 50,190. 

Pentecostal Assemblies of the World, 
Inc.—A pentecostal holiness group origi- 
nating in the early part of the century 
and found largely in the Midwest. Mem- 
bers (1951): 50,000. 

Pentecostal Church of God of America, 
Ine.—This church was organized in 1919 
at Chicago, Ill. The first convention was 
held in October 1933. Members: 55,000. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church.—This 
group entered the colonies with the ear- 
liest settlers as the Church of England. It 
became autonomous, adopted its present 
name in 1789. Members (1951): 2,482,887. 

Reformed Church in America.—This 
group was established by the earliest 
Dutch settlers of New York as the Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch Church in 1628. 
It embraces many of the historic early 
colonial churches of New York and New 
Jersey and today has many strong churches 
in the middle and far West. Members 
(1952): 192,827. : 

The Salvation Army.—An _ evangelistic 
organization, with a military government, 
first set up by General William Booth 
in England and introduced into the U.S. 
in 1880. Members (1952) : 232,631. 


Seventh Day Adventists.—This body de- 
veloped out of the Adventist movement 
(1833-1844), which emphasized the immi- 
nent personal return of Jesus Christ. It 
emphasized the observance of the seventh- 
day Sabbath and in 1863 was numerous 
enough to organize a conference. Members 
(1951): 253,889. 

Spiritualists, International General As- 
sembly of.—Organized in Buffalo, N. Y., in 
1936 to charter Spiritualist churches. Mem- 
bers (1952): 157,000. 

Unitarian Association, American.—The 
Unitarian movement in Congregationalism, 
beginning in the eighteenth century, pro- 
duced the American Unitarian Association 
in 1825. In 1865 a national conference was 
organized. Members (1952) : 82,420. 


United Pentecostal Church, Inc.—Pente- 
costal Church, Inc., and Pentecostal As- 
semblies of Jesus Christ merged Sept 25, 
1945, at St. Louis, Mo. Members (1952): 
125,000. 


The Universalist Church of America.— 
Originated in the U,,S. about 1785. In 1866, 
it was incorpotatéd as the Universalist 
General Convention? but in 1942, the pres- 
ent name was adopted. Members (1952): 
75,982. seo 
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Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Source: John H. Fitzgerald, Secretary, The House of Bishops, 7301 Ridge Blvd., Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 
(Note: M—Missionary Bishop; C—Coadjutor; S—Suffragan) 


Presiding Bishop: Henry K. Sherrill, New York City. Vice President of National Council: 
John B. Bentley, New York City. 


Alabama: Chas. C. J. Carpenter, George M. 
Murray (S), Birmingham. 

Alaska: Wm. J. Gordon, Jr. (M), Fairbanks. 

Albany (N. Y.): Frederick L. Barry, David 
E. Richards (S). 

Arizona: Arthur B. Kinsolving, II (M), 
Phoenix. 

Arkansas: R. Bland Mitchell, Little Rock. 

Atlanta (Ga.): Randolph R. Claiborne. 

Bethlehem (Pa.): Frank W. Sterrett, Fred- 
erick J. Warnecke (C). 

Brazil, Central: Louis C. Melcher (M), Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Brazil, Southern: Athalicio T. Pithan (M), 
Porto Alegre. 

Brazil, Southwestern: Egmont M. Krischke 
(M), Santa Maria. 

California: Karl M. Block, Henry H. Shires 
(S), San Francisco. 

Chicago: (Vacant); Charles L. Street (S). 

Colorado: Harold L. Bowen, Denver. 

Connecticut: Walter H. Gray, Robert McC. 
Hatch (S), Hartford. 


Cuba: Alexander H. Blankingship (M), 
Havana, 

Dallas (Tex.): C. Avery Mason, Gerald F. 
Burrill (S). 


Delaware: Arthur R. McKinstry, Wilming- 
ton. 

Easton (Md.): Allen J. Miller. 

Eau Claire (Wis.): William W. Horstick. 

Erie (Pa.): William Crittenden. 

European Churches: J. I. B. Larned, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Florida: Frank A. Juhan, Hamilton West 
(C), Jacksonville. 

Florida, South: Henry I. Louttit, Martin J. 
Bram (S), Orlando. 

Fond du Lac (Wis.): Harwood Sturtevant, 
William H. Brady (C). 

Georgia: Middelton S. Barnwell, Savannah. 

Haiti: C. A. Voegeli (M), Port-au-Prince. 

Harrisburg (Pa.): J. Thomas Heistand. 

Honolulu: Harry S. Kennedy (M). 

Idaho: Frank A. Rhea (M), Boise. 

Indiana, Northern: Reginald Mallett, 
South Bend. 

Indianapolis: Richard A. Kirchhoffer. 

Iowa: Gordon V. Smith, Des Moines, 

Kansas: Goodrich R. Fenner, Topeka. 

Kentucky: (Vacant). 

Lexington (Ky.): William R. Moody. 

Liberia: Bravid W. Harris (M), Monrovia. 

Long Island: James P. DeWolfe, Jonathan 
G. Sherman (8S), Garden City, N. Y. 

Los Angeles: Francis E. I. Bloy, Donald J. 
Campbell (8). 

Louisiana: Girault\M. Jones; New Orleans; 
Iveson B. Noland) ($x, ‘Alexandria. 

Maine: Oliver L. Loring, Portland. 

Maryland: Noble C. Powell, Baltimore. 


Massachusetts: Norman B. Nash, Raymond 
A. Heron (8S), Boston. 

Massachusetts, Western: William A. Law- 
rence, Springfield. 

Mexico: Efrain Salinas y Velasco (M), 
Mexico City. 

Michigan: Richard S. M. Emrich, Russell 
S. Hubbard (S), Detroit. 

Michigan, Northern: Herman R. Page, Mar- 
quette. 

Michigan, Western: Dudley B. McNeil, 
Grand Rapids. 

Milwaukee: Donald H. V. Hallock. 

Minnesota: Stephen E. Keeler, Hamilton H. 
Kellogg (C), Minneapolis. 


Mississippi: Duncan M. Gray, Jackson. 
Missouri: Arthur C. Lichtenberger, St. 
Louis. 


Missouri, West: Edw. R. Welles, Grandview. 
Montana: Henry H. Daniels, Helena. 
Nebraska: Howard R. Brinker, Omaha. 
Nevada: William F. Lewis (M), Reno. 
Newark (N. J.): Benjamin M. Washburn, 
Leland W. F. Stark (C). 
New Hampshire: Charles F. Hall, Concord. 
New Jersey: Wallace J. Gardner, Alfred L, 
Banyard (S), Trenton. 
New Mexico and Southwest Texas 
M. Stoney, Albuquerque, N. M. 
New York: Horace W. B. Donegan, Charles 
F. Boynton (S), New York City. 

New York, Central: Malcolm E. Peabody, 
Walter M. Higley (S), Syracuse. 

New York, Western: Lauriston L. Scaife, 
Buffalo. 

North Carolina: Edwin A. Penick, Raleigh; 
Richard H. Baker (C), Greensboro. 

(North) Carolina, East: Thomas H. Wright, 
Wilmington. 

(North) Carolina, 
Henry, Asheville. 

North Dakota: Richard Emery, Fargo. 

Ohio: Nelson M. Burroughs, Cleveland. 

Ohio, Southern: Henry W. Hobson, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Oklahoma: Chilton Powell, Oklahoma City. 

Olympia (Wash.): Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., 
Seattle. 

Oregon: Benjamin D. Dagwell, Portland. 

Oregon, Eastern: Lane W. Barton (M), 
Bend. 

Panama Canal Zone: Reginald H. Gooden 
(M), Ancon. 

Pennsylvania: Oliver J. Hart, Joseph G. 
Armstrong (S), Philadelphia. 

Philippines: Norman S. Binsted (M), Ly- 
man C. Ogilby (S), Manila; Robert F. 
Wilner (S), Bontoc. 

Pittsburgh: Austin Pardue. 

Puerto Rico: Albert E. Swift, San Turce. 

Quincy (Ill.): William L. Essex, Peoria. 
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Rhode Island: Granville G. Bennett, John S. 
Higgins (C), Providence. 

Rochester (N. Y.): Dudley S. Stark. 

Sacramento (Calif.): A. W. Noel Porter. 

Salina (Kans.): Shirley H. Nichols (M). 

San Joaquin (Calif.): Sumner F. D. Wal- 
ters (M), Stockton. 

South Carolina: Thomas N. Carruthers, 
Charleston. 

(South) Carolina, Upper: John J. Gravatt, 
Columbia. 

South Dakota: W. Blair Roberts (M), Con- 
rad H. Gesner (C), Sioux Falls. 

Spokane (Wash.): Edward M. Cross (M). 

Springfield (Ill.): Charles A. Clough. 

Tennessee: Theodore N. Barth, Memphis. 

Texas: Clinton S. Quin, Houston; John E. 
Hines (C), Austin. 


Texas, North: George H. Quarterman (M), 
Amarillo. 


Texas, West: Everett H. Jones, San An- 
tonio. 

Utah: Richard S. Watson, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont: Vedder Van Dyck, Burlington. 

Virginia: Frederick D. Goodwin, Robert F. 
Gibson (S), Richmond. 

Virginia, Southern: George P. Gunn, Nor- 
folk. 

Virginia, Southwestern: Henry D. Phillips, 
Roanoke, 

Washington (D. C.): Angus Dun. 

West Virginia: Robert E. L. Strider, Wheel- 
ing; Wilburn C. Campbell (C), Charles- 
ton. 5 

Wyoming: James W. Hunter, Laramie. 


Bishops of the Methodist Church 


Source: Methodist Church Headquarters, New York City. 


Raymond L. Archer; Singapore, Malaya. 

Sante Uberto Barbieri; Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. 

Newell S. Booth; Elisabethville, Bel. Congo. 

J. W. E. Bowen; Atlanta, Ga. 

John W. Branscomb; Jacksonville, Fla. 

Charles W. Brashares; Chicago, Il. 

Matthew W. Clair, Jr.; St. Louis, Mo. 

D. Stanley Coors; St. Paul, Minn. 

Fred P. Corson; Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dana Dawson; Topeka, Kans. 

F. Gerald Ensley; Des Moines, Iowa. 

Marvin A. Franklin; Jackson, Miss. 

Paul N. Garber; Richmond, Va. 

A. Raymond Grant; Portland, Oreg. 

Odd Hagen; Gdteborg, Sweden. 

Costen J. Harrell; Charlotte, N. C. 

Ivan Lee Holt; St. Louis, Mo. 

Gerald H. Kennedy; Los Angeles, Calif. 

Willis J. King; Monrovia, Liberia. 

W. Earl Ledden; Syracuse, N. Y. 

John Wesley Lord; Boston, Mass. 

Edgar A. Love; Baltimore, Md. 

Paul E. Martin; Little Rock, Ark. 

William C. Martin; Dallas, Tex. 


Shot K. Mondol; Hyderabad, India. 
Arthur J. Moore; Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick B. Newell; New York, N. Y. 
H. Clifford Northcott; Madison, Wis. 

G. Bromley Oxnam; Washington, D. C. 
Glenn R. Phillips; Denver, Colo. 

J. Waskom Pickett; Delhi, India. 

Clare Purcell; Birmingham, Ala. 
Richard C. Raines; Indianapolis, Ind. 
Marshall R. Reed; Detroit, Mich. 
Clement D. Rockey; Lucknow, India. 
Julio Manuel Sabanes; Santiago, Chile. 
Roy H. Short; Nashville, Tenn. 

A. Frank Smith; Houston, Tex. 

W. Angie Smith; Oklahoma City, Okla. 
John A. Subhan; Bombay, India. 
Donald H. Tippett; San Francisco, Calif. 
José Valencia; Manila, Philippines. 
Edwin E. Voigt; Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
Ralph A. Ward; Hong Kong. 

William T. Watkins; Louisville, Ky. 

H. Bascom Watts; Lincoln, Nebr. 
Hazen G. Werner; Columbus, Ohio. 
Lloyd C. Wicke; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Friedrich Wunderlich; Frankfurt, Germany. 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the U.S. 
Source: National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 
(Note: A—Auxiliary; C—Coadjutor. Archbishops are shown in boldface type, Bishops In lightface. An 


Archbishop heading a diocese is called an ‘‘Archbishop ad Personam"’; l.e., 
rs h 4 is Archbishop Amleto Glovannl Cicognanl.) 


lef Archbishop. The Apostolic Delegate to the U.S. 


he bears the personal title 


Archdioceses 


Baltimore, Md.: Francis P. Keough; Law- 
rence J. Shehan (A). 

Boston, Mass.: Richard J. Cushing; Eric F. 
MacKenzie (A). 

Chicago, Ill.: Samuel Cardinal Stritch; 
Bernard J. Sheil (A); Wm. D. O’Brien 
(A). : 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Karl J. Alter. 

Denver, Colo.: Urban J. Vehr. 

Detroit, Mich.: Edward Cardinal Mooney; 
Allen J. Babcock (A); Alexander M. 
Zaleski (A). 


Dubuque, Iowa: Henry P. Rohlman; Leo 
Binz (C); Loras T. Lane (A). 
Hartford, Conn: Henry J. O’Brien. 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Paul C. Schulte. 
Kansas City, Kans.: Edward J. Hunkeler. 
Los Angeles, Calif.: James Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre; Joseph T. MeGucken (A); 
Timothy Mamnminig f(A): : a 
Louisville, Ky.: Joh) A: Floersh. | 
Milwaukee, Wis.:'? (Vacant); Roman R. 
Atkielski (A). "°" 


Newark, N. J.: Thomas A. Boland. 

New Orleans, La.: Joseph F. Rummel; 
L, Abel Caillouet (A). 

New York, N. Y.: Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man; Stephen J. Donahue (A); Joseph 
P. Donahue (A); Joseph F. Flannelly 
(A); Fulton J. Sheen (A); Edward V. 
Dargin (A); Walter P. Kellenberg (A). 

Omaha, Nebr.: Gerald T. Bergan. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: John F. O’Hara, C.S.C.; 
Joseph C. McCormick (A); Joseph 
‘McShea (A). 

Portland, Oreg.: Edward D. Howard. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Joseph E. Ritter; John P. 
Cody (A); Charles H. Helmsing (A). 

St. Paul, Minn.: John G. Murray; James J. 
Byrne (A). 

San Antonio, Tex.: Robert E. Lucey. 

San Francisco, Calif.: John J. Mitty; Hugh 
A. Donohoe (A); Merlin J. Guilfoyle (A). 

Santa Fe, N. Mex.: Edwin V. Byrne. 

Seattle, Wash.: Thomas A. Connolly. 

Washington, D. C.: Patrick A. O’Boyle; 
John M. McNamara (A); Patrick J. 
McCormick (A). 


Dioceses 

Alaska (vicariate): Francis D. Gleeson, 
S.J., Vicar Apostolic. 

Albany, N. Y.: Edmund F. Gibbons; Wil- 
liam A. Scully (C). 

Alexandria, La.: Charles P. Greco. 

Altoona, Pa,: Richard T. Guilfoyle. 

Amarillo, Tex.: Lawrence J. FitzSimon. 

Austin, Tex.: Louis J. Reicher. 

Bahamas (Vicariate): Paul L. Hagerty, 
O.S.B., Vicar Apostolic. 

Baker City, Oreg.: Francis P. Leipzig. 

Belleville, Ill.: Albert R. Zuroweste. 

Bismarck, N. Dak.: Lambert A. Hoch. 

Boise, Idaho: Edward J. Kelly. 

Bridgeport, Conn.: Lawrence J. Shehan. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Thomas E. Molloy; Ray- 
mond Kearney (A); J. J. Boardman (A). 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Joseph A. Burke; Leo R. 
Smith (A). 

Burlington, Vt.: Edward F. Ryan. 

Camden, N. J.: Bartholomew J. Eustace. 

Charleston, S. C.: John J. Russell. 

Cheyenne, Wyo.: Hubert M. Newell. 

Cleveland, Ohio: Edward F. Hoban; Floyd 
L. Begin (A). 

Columbus, Ohio: Michael J. Ready; Ed- 
ward G. Hettinger (A). 

Corpus Christi, Tex.: Mariano S. Garriga. 

Covington, Ky.: William T. Mulloy. 

Crookston, Minn.: Francis J. Schenk. 

Dallas, Tex.: Joseph P. Lynch; Thomas K. 
Gorman (C); Augustine Danglmayr (A). 

Davenport, Iowa: Ralph L. Hayes. 

Des Moines, Iowa: Edward C. Daly, O.P. 

Dodge City, Kans.: John B. Franz. 

Duluth, Minn.: Thomas A. Welch. 

El Paso, Tex.: Sidney M: Metzger. 

Erie, Pa.: John M. Gannon} ‘Edward P. Mc- 
Manaman (A). 


Evansville, Ind.: Henry J. Grimmelsman. 
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Fall River, Mass.: James L. Conmolly. 
Fargo, N. Dak.: Aloysius J. Muench; Leo 
F. Dworschak (A). 
Fort Wayne, Ind.: John F. Noll; Leo A. 
Pursley (A). 
Gallup, N. Mex.: 
O.F.M. 

Galveston, Tex.: Wendelin J. Nold. 

Grand Island, Nebr.: John L. Paschang. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.: (Vacant). 

Great Falls, Mont.: William J. Condon. 

Green Bay, Wis.: Stanislaus V. Bona; John 
B. Grellinger (A). 

Greensburg, Pa.: Hugh L. Lamb. 

Guam (vicariate): Apollinaris W. Baum- 
gartner, O.F.M. Cap., Vicar Apostolic. 

Harrisburg, Pa.: George L. Leech. 

Helena, Mont.: Joseph M. Gilmore. 

Honolulu, Hawaii: James J. Sweeney. 

Jamaica (Vicariate): John J. McEleney, 
S.J., Vicar Apostolic. 

Joliet, Ill.: Martin D. McNamara. 

Juneau, Alaska: Dermot O’Flanagan. 

Kansas City, Mo.: Edwin V. O’Hara; Joseph 
Marling, C.Pp.S. (A). 

La Crosse, Wis.: John P. Treacy. 

Lafayette, Ind.: John G. Bennett. 

Lafayette, La.: Jules B. Jeanmard; Maurice 
Schexnayder (A). 

Lansing, Mich.: Joseph H. Albers. 

Lincoln, Nebr.: Louis B. Kucera. 

Little Rock, Ark.: Albert L. Fletcher. 

Madison, Wis.: William P. O’Connor. 

Manchester, N. H.: Matthew F. Brady. 

Marquette, Mich.: Thomas L. Noa. 

Mobile, Ala.: Thomas J. Toolen. 

Monterey-Fresno, Calif.: Aloysius J. Wil- 
linger, C.Ss.R. 

Nashville, Tenn.: William L. Adrian. 

Natchez, Miss.: Richard O. Gerow. 

Norwich, Conn.: Bernard J. Flanagan. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y.: Bryan J. McEntegart. 

Oklahoma City-Tulsa, Okla.: Eugene J. 
McGuinness. 

Owensboro, Ky.: Francis R. Cotton. 

Paterson, N. J.: James A. McNulty. 

Peoria, Ill.: William E. Cousins. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: John F. Dearden; Coleman 
F. Carroll (A). 

Ponce, P. R.: James E. McManus, C.SS.R. 

Portland, Maine: Joseph E. McCarthy; 
Daniel J. Feeney (C). 

Providence, R. I.: Russell J. McVinney. 

Pueblo, Colo.: Joseph C. Willging. 

Raleigh, N. C.: Vincent S. Waters; James 
J. Navagh (A). 


Bernard T. Espelage, 


Rapid City, S. Dak.: William T. McCarty, 
C.Ss.R. 

Reno, Nev.: Robert J. Dwyer. 

Richmond, Va.: Peter L. Ireton; Joseph H. 
Hodges (A). 


Rochester, N. Y.: James E. Kearney; Law- 
rence B. Casey (A). 

Rockford, Ill.: John J. Boylan. 

Sacramento, Calif.: Robert J. Armstrong. 

Saginaw, Mich.: Stephen S. Woznicki. 

St. Augustine, Fla.: Joseph P. Hurley; 
Thomas J. McDonough (A). 


Winona, Minn.: Slate ds cle 


= 4 Worcester, Mass.: John J. ‘Wright. 
Savannah Atlanta, Ga.: Gerald P. Oo etares Yakima, Wash.: Joseph P. Dou: herty re 


_ Francis E. Hyland (A). ; 
‘Se ranton, Pa.: William J. Hafey; Henry T. einen oma, Obloy Baer aaa 
- Klonowski (A). Military Ordinariate: Francis — 


Sioux City, Iowa: Joseph M. Mueller. Spellman, Military Vicar; 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.: William O. Brady. nold, Military Delegate; J 
‘Spokane, Wash.: Charles D. White. Griffiths, Chancellor. 
springfield, Ill.: William A. O’Connor. Belmont, N. C. (Abbacy Nullius 
pcerele. Mass.: Christopher J. Weldon. G. Taylor, O.S.B. (Abbot). 
_ Steubenville, Ohio: John K. Mussio. Philadelphia, Pa. (Byzantine Rite 
ft Superior, Wis.: Albert G. Meyer. stantine Bohachevsky; Ambrose 
_ Syracuse, N. Y.: Walter A. Foery; David F. shyn, O.S.B.M. (A). 
Cunningham (A). Pittsburgh, Pa. (Greek Rite) : va 
‘Toledo, Ohio: George J. Rehring. Ivancho. 


The College of Cardinals 


Cardinal Bishops 


Year of 
creation Name Office or dignity 
1936 Eugene Tisserant Bishop of Ostia, Porto, and 
i; * Santa Rufina; Dean of the Sa- 
a cred College of Cardinals; Secre- 
tary of the Sacred Congregation 
for the Oriental Church 


1946 Clemente Micara Bishop of Velietri; Vicar General Italian 5 
7 i of Rome; Prefect of the Sacred : 
s Congregation of the Affair8 of 
Religious; Pro-Prefect of the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Rites 


1937 Giuseppe Pizzardo Bishop of Albano; Secretary of Italian 
‘ the Supreme Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office; Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation of 

Seminaries and Universities 


1946 Benedetto Aloisi Masella Bishop of Palestrina; Pro-Prefect Italian 
2 of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Sacraments; Archpriest of 
St. John Lateran’s Basilica 


1937 Adeodato Giovanni Bishop of Sabina; Secretary of Italian 
Piazza, O. C. D. the Sacred Consistorial Congre- 
gation 


1933 Federico Tedeschini Bishop of Frascati; Archpriest of Italian — 
St. Peter’s Basilica; Prefect of 
the Sacred Congregation of the 
Basilica of St. Peter; Apostolic 
Datary 5 


: Cardinal Priests : 
- 1925 Alessandro Verde Archpriest of Liberian Patriar- Italian — . 
Rd . chal Basilica of St. Mary, Major ads pot : 
1927 Joseph Ernest Van Roey Archbishop of Malinesyopq5¢ +; , Belgian 
1927 Pedro Segura y Saenz Archbishop of Sevilla (’ Spanish 
1929 Ildefonso Schuster, O. S. B. Archbishop of Milan °” °° ' Ttalian 
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1929 Emanuel Goncalves Cerejeira 


1930 
1933 


1933 
1933 
1933 
1935 
1935 
1935 


1935 


1937 
1946 


1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 


1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 


1946 
1946 


1946 


1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 


1946 
1946 
1946 
1953 


1953 
1953 
1953 
1953 


1953 
1953 
1953 


Achilles Lienart 
Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi 


Maurilio Fossati 
Elia dalla Costa 
Theodore Innitzer 


‘Ignazio Tappouni 


Santiago Copello 
Domenico Jorio 


Massimo Massimi 


Pierre Marie Gerlier 

Gregory Peter XV 
Agagianian 

Edward Mooney 

Jules Saliége 

James McGuigan 

Samuel A. Stritch 

Emile Roques 

Jon De Jong 

Carlo Carmelo de 
Vasconcellos Mota 

Norman Gilroy 

Francis J. Spellman 

José Maria Caro Rodriguez 


Teodosio Clemente de Gouveia 


Jaime de Barros Camara 
Enrique Pla y Dentel 
Manuel Arteaga 

y Betancourt 
Joseph Frings 
Juan Gualberto Guevara 
Bernard Griffin 
Jozsef Mindszenty 


Ernesto Ruffini 
Antonio Caggiano 
Thomas Tien, S. V. D. 
Celso Costantinj 


Augusto Alvaro da Silva 
Gaetano Cicognani 
Angelo G. Roncalli 
Valerio Valeri 

Foie BI Bs 
Pietro Cirlaci 
Francesco Borgongini-Duca 
Maurice Feltin'! 4": 


TI 


Patriarch of Lisbon 

Bishop of Lille 

Prefect of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Propagation of the 
Faith 

Archbishop of Turin 

Archbishop of Florence 
Archbishop of Vienna 

Syrian Patriarch of Antioch 
Archbishop of Buenos Aires 
Prefect of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Sacraments 

Prefect of the Supreme Tribunal 
of the Apostolic Signature; Pres- 
ident of the Commission on the 
Authentic Interpretation of the 
Code of Canon Law 

Archbishop of Lyon 

Patriarch of Cilicia of the Ar- 
menias 

Archbishop of Detroit 
Archbishop of Toulouse 
Archbishop of Toronto 
Archbishop of Chicago 
Archbishop of Rennes 
Archbishop of Utrecht 
Archbishop of Sao Paulo 


Archbishop of Sydney 
Archbishop of New York 
Archbishop of Santiago 
Archbishop of Lourencgo Marques, 
Mozambique 

Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro 
Archbishop of Toledo and Pri- 
mate of Spain 

Archbishop of Havana 


Archbishop of Cologne 
Archbishop of Lima 

Archbishop of Westminster 
Archbishop of Esztergom and Pri- 
mate of Hungary 

Archbishop of Palermo 

Bishop of Rosario 

Archbishop of Peiping 

Secretary of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Propagation of the 
Faith 

Archbishop of Salvador in Baia 
Nuncio to Spain 

Nuncio to France 

Assessor of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Oriental Church 
Nuncio to Portugal 

Nuncio to Italy 

Archbishop of Paris 


Portuguese 
French 
Italian 


Italian 
Italian 
Austrian 
Iraqian 
Argentine 
Italian 


Italian 


French 
Trans- 
caucasian 

American 
French 
Canadian 
American 
French 
Dutch 
Brazilian 


Australian 
American 
Chilean 
Portuguese 


Brazilian 
Spanish 


Cuban 


German 
Peruvian 
English 
Hungarian 


Italian 
Argentine 
Chinese 
Italian 


Brazilian 
Italian 
Italian 
Italian 


Italian 
Italian 
French 
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1953 Marcello Mimmi Archbishop of Naples Italian 
1953 Carlos Maria de la Torre Archbishop of Quito Ecuadorian j 
1953 Aloysius Stepinac Archbishop of Zagreb Yugoslavian 
1953 Georges F. X. M. Grente Archbishop of Le Mans French 
1953 Giuseppe Siri Archbishop of Genoa Italian 
1953 John F. D’Alton Archbishop of Armagh, Primate [Irish 

of all Ireland 
1953 James Francis McIntyre Archbishop of Los Angeles American 
1953 Giacomo Lercaro Archbishop of Bologna Italian 
1953 Stefan Wyszynski Archbishop of Gniezno and War- Polish 
saw 
1953 Benjamin de Arriba y Castro Archbishop of Tarragona Spanish 
1953 Fernando Quiroga y Palacios Archbishop of Santiago di Com- Spanish 
1 postela 
1953 Paul Emile Leger, S.S. Archbishop of Montreal Canadian 
1953 Crisanto Luque Archbishop of Bogota, Primate of Colombian 
Colombia 
1953 Valerian Gracias Archbishop of Bombay Indian 
1953 Josef Wendel Archbishop of Munich and Freis- German 
ing 
Cardinal Deacons 
1935 Nicola Canali Grand Penitentiary; President of Italian 
the Commission charged with the 
Administration of Vatican City 
1936 Giovanni Mercati Librarian and Archivist of the Italian 
Holy Roman Church; Camer- 
lengo of the Sacred College of 
Cardinals 
1946 Giuseppe Bruno Prefect of the Sacred Congrega- Italian 
tion of the Council; Secretary of 
the Commission on the Authen- 
tic Interpretation of the Code of 
Canon Law 
1953 Alfredo Ottaviani Assessor of the Supreme Congre- Italian 


gation of the Holy Office 


Antipopes 


oe ee 


Antlpopes were those who falsely claimed Papal Sovereignty. The dates and, In some cases, Roman numerals 
after the names account for occasional discrepancies in the succession of the Popes. 


Name Birthplace Access. End of Name Birthplace Acces. End of 
reign reign 
St. Hippolytus Rome 217 235 Clement III Parma 1080 1100 
Novatian Rome 251 ats Theodoric! — Wilv.cicer siete LOG 
Felix II Rome 355 365 ALDert. (le peta a a\ seh ees 
[oie beh eee 366 367 Sylvester IV Rome 11081113 
FBulalius 9 —seces 418 419 Gregory VIII France 1118 #81121 
WOR WEENCO R95  - 4. ccine 498 501 Celestine II Rome sche 1124 
Dioscorus Alexandria 530 530 Anacletus II Rome 1130 1138 
Theodore o.....-. was 687 Mictor' IVig. = o8) Ksasse 1138 1138 
maschalay, = 9 feces sions 687 Victor Iv* Montecelio 1159 1164 
Constantine Nepi 767 769 Paschaletlli . Geideses 1164 1168 
Philip Bouers 768 768 Callistus III Arezzo 1168 1178 
OUT MME bt Al selec of 844 Innocent III Sezze 1179 1180 
Anastasius ..... 855 855 Nicholas V Corvaro 1328 1330 
Christopher Rome 903 904 ClemenviViIL sce 1378 1394 
Boniface VII Rome 974 974 Benedict XIII Aragon 1394 1423 
Boniface VII ___i....... 984 985 Alexander V Crete 1409 1410 
(2nd time) John XXIII Naples 1410 1415 
John XVI Rossano 907er. 9984 -MeUx Vise ise cet 1439 1449 
CRUZ (Sa are ae LOL2 be etoiornoro8 : 
Benedict X - Rome A058 (A050 © pe ytnd net NerOenl ee ing Perey ieee eee 
Honorius II Verona 1061 1072 rightful Pope, Innocent II. 
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Roman Catholic Pontiffs 
Source for Catholic tnformation: The National Catholic Almanac. 


St. Peter, of Bethsaida in Galilee, Prince of the Apostles, was the first Pope. He resided first in 
Antioch and then for twenty-five years in Rome, where he suffered martyrdom in 64 or 67 of the modern 
era. He was followed by St. Linus. 


Name Birthplace , Acces. End of Name Birthplace Acces. End of 
t reign reign 
St. Linus Tuscila 67 76 Sabinianus Tuscia 604 606 
St. Anacletus Rome 76 88 Boniface III Rome 607 607 
(Cletus) St. Boniface IV Marsi 608 615 
St. Clement Rome 88 97 St. Deusdedit Rome 615 618 
St. Evaristus Greece 97 105 (Adeodatus I) 
St. Alexander I Rome 105 115 Boniface V Naples 619 625 
St. Sixtus I Rome 115 125 Honorius I Campania 625 638 
St. Telesphorus Greece 125 136 §©Severinus Rome 640 640 
St. Hyginus Greece 136 140 John IV Dalmatia 640 642 
St: Pius I Aquileia 140 155 Theodore I Greece 642 649 
St. Anicetus Syria 155 166 St. Martin I Todi 649 655 
St. Soter Campania 166 175 St. Eugenius I Rome 654 657 
St. Eleutherius Epirus 175 189 St. Vitalian Segni 657 672 
“St. Victor I Africa 189 199 Adeodatus II Rome 672 676 
St. Zephyrinus Rome 199 217 Donus Rome 676 678 
St. Callistus I Rome 217 222 St. Agatho Sicily 678 681 
St. Urban I Rome 222 230 St. Leo II Sicily 682 683 
St. Pontian Rome 230 235 St. Benedict II Rome 684 685 
St. Anterus Greece 235 236 John V Syria 685 686 
St. Fabian Rome 236 250 Conon Unknown 686 687 
St. Cornelius Rome 251 253 St. Sergius I Syria 687 701 
St. Lucius I Rome 253 254 John VI Greece 701 705 
St. Stephen I Rome 254 257 John VII Greece 705 707 
St. Sixtus II Greece 257 258 Sisinnius Syria 708 708 
St. Dionysius Unknown 259 268 Constantine Syria 708 715 
St. Felix I Rome 269 274 St. Gregory II Rome 715 731 
St. Eutychian Luni 275 283 St. Gregory III Syria 731 741 
St. Caius Dalmatia 283 296 St. Zachary Greece 741 752 
St. Marcellinus Rome 296 304 Stephen II Rome 752 752 
St. Marcellus I Rome 308 309 Stephen III Rome 752 757 
St. Eusebius Greece 309 309 St. Paul I Rome 757 167 
St. Melchiades Africa 311 314 Stephen IV Sicily 768 772 
St. Sylvester I Rome 314. 335 Adrian I Rome 7712 195 
St. Marcus Rome 336 336 St. Leo III Rome 795 816 
St. Julius I Rome 337 352 Stephen V Rome 816 817 
St. Liberius Rome 352 366 St. Paschal I Rome 817 824 
St. Damasus I Spain 366 384 Eugenius II Rome 824 827 
St. Siricius Rome 384 399 Valentine Rome 827 827 
St. Anastasius I Rome 399 401 Gregory IV Rome 827 844 
St. Innocent I Albano 401 417 Sergius II Rome 844 847 
St. Zozimus Greece 417 418 St. Leo IV Rome 847 855 
St. Boniface I Rome 418 422 Benedict III Rome 855 858 
St. Celestine I Campania 422 432 St. Nicholas Rome 858 867 
St. Sixtus IIT Rome 432 440 Adrian II Rome 867 872 
St. Leo I Tuscia 440 461 John VIII Rome 872 882 
(the Great) Marinus I Gallese 882 884 
St. Hilary Sardo 461 468 St. Adrian III Rome 884 885 
St. Simplicius Tivoli 468 483 Stephen VI Rome 885 891 
St. Felix III (II) Rome 483 492 Formosus Portus 891 896 
St. Gelasius I Africa 492 496 Boniface VI Rome 896 896 
Anastasius II Rome 496 498 Stephen VII Rome 896 897 
St. Symmachus~ Sardo 498 514 Romanus Gallese 897 897 
St. Hormisdas Frosinone 514 523. Theodore II Rome 897 897 
St. John I Tuscia 523 526 John IX Tivoli 898 900 
St. Felix IV (III) Sannio 526 530 Benedict IV Rome 900 903 
Boniface II Rome 530 532 Leo V Ardea 903 903 
John II Rome 533 535 Sergius IIT Rome 904 911 
St. Agapitus I Rome 535 536 Anastasius III Rome 911 913 
St. Silverius Campania 536 537 Landus Sabina 913 914 
Vigilius Rome 537 555 John X Tossignano 914 928 
Pelagius I Rome 556 561 Leo VI Rome 928 928 
John III Rome 561 574 Stephen VIII Rome 928 931 
Benedict I Rome 575 579 John XI Rome 931 935 
Pelagius II Rome 579 590 Leo VII Rome 936 939 
St. Gregory I Rome 590 604 Stephen IX Rome 939 942 


(the Great) Marinus II Rome 942 946 
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Gregory V 
Sylvester Ii 
John XVII 
John XVIII 
Sergius IV 
Benedict VIII 
John XIX 
Benedict IX* 
Sylvester JIT 
Benedict IX 
{2nd time) 
Gregory VI 
Clement IT 
Benedict IX 
(3rd time) 
Damasus II 
St. Leo IX 


Birthplace 


Rome 
Tusculum 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Pavia 
Rome 
Saxony 
Alvernia 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Tusculum 
Tusculum 
Tusculum 
Rome 


eaee 


Rome 
Saxony 


wee 


Bavaria 


FEgisheim-Dagsburg 


Victor II Dolinstein-Hirschberg 


Stephen X 
Nicholas IT 
Alexander IT 


St. Gregory VII 


Bl. Victor III 
Bl. Urban II 
Paschal II 
Gelasius II 
Callistus II 
Honorius IT 
Innocent II 
Celestine II 


Lucius If 

Bl. Eugene IiI 
Anastasius IV 
Adrian IV 
Alexander III 
Lucius III 
Urban IIt 
Gregory VIII 
Clement III 
Celestine III 
Innocent Iit 
Honorius Ilr 
Gregory IX 
Celestine IV 
Innocent IV 
Alexander iV 
Urban IV 
Clement IV 
Bl. Gregory X 
Bl. Innocent V 
Adrian V 
John XXI 
Nicholas III 
Martin IV 
Honorius IV 
Nicholas IV 
St. Celestine V 
Boniface VIII 


* If the triple remoy: ; 
NOTE: This Hst of Popes, adapted fromtheAnnuarto Pont 
Monsignor Mercati, Prefect of the Vatican! 
t. John I, St. Silverius-and St. 


were: 


Lorraine 
Burgundy 
Milan 
Tuscia 
Benevento 
France 
Ravenna 
Gaeta 
Burgundy 
Fiagnano 
Rome 
Citta di 
Castello 
Bologna 
Pisa 
Rome 
England 
Siena 
Lucca 
Milan 
Benevento 
Rome 
Rome 
Anagni 
Rome 
Anagni 
Milan. 
Genoa 
Anagni 
Troyes 
France 
Piacenza 
Savoy 
Genoa 
Portugal 
Rome 
France 
Rome 
Ascoli 
Tsernia 
Anagni 


Acces. End of 
reign 

946 955 
955 964 
963 965 
964 966 
965 972 
973 974 
974 $83 
983 984 
985 996 
996 999 
999 1003 
1003 1003 
1904 1009 
1009 1012 
1012 =1024 
1024 1032 
1032 1044 
1045 1045 
1045 1045 
1045 1046 
1046 1047 
1047 1048 
1048 1048 
1049 1054 
1055 1057 
1057 1058 
1059 1061 
1061 1073 
1073 1085 
1086 1087 
1088 1099 
1099 1118 
1118 1119 
1119 1124 
1124 1130 
1130 = 1143 
1143 1144 
1144 1145 
1145 1153 
1153 1154 
1154 1159 
1159 1181 
1181 = 1185 
1185 1187 
1187 1187 
LIST 1191 
1191 4198 
1198 1216 
1216 81227 
1227 1241 
1241 1241 
1243 1254 
1254 1261 
1261 1264 
1265 1268 
1271 1276 
1276 1276 
1276 1276 
1276... 1277 
1277. = 1280 
1281 1285 
1285 1287 
1288 1292 
1294 1294 
1294 1303 


/ All Popes 


Marcin ihe 


Name 


Bl. Benedict XI 


Clement V 
John XXIT 
Benedict XIT 
Clement VI 
Innocent VI 
Bl. Urban V 
Gregory XI 
Urban VI 
Boniface IX 
Innocent VII 
Gregory XII 
Martin V 
Eugene IV 
Nicholas V 
Callistus III 
Pius II 

Paul It 
Sixtus IV 
Innocent VIII 
Alexander VI 
Pius IIL 
Julius It 

Leo X 
Adrian VI 
Clement VII 
Paul TI 
Julius Iit 
Marcellus IT 
Paul IV 

Pius IV 

St. Pius V 
Gregory XIII 
Sixtus V 
Urban VII 
Gregory XIV 
Innocent IX 
Clement VIII 
Leo XI 

Paul V 
Gregory XV 
Urban VIII 
Innocent X 
Alexander VII 
Clement IX 
Clement X 
Innocent XI 
Alexander VIII 
Innocent XII 
Clement XI 
Innocent XIII 
Benedict. XIII 
Clement XII 
Benedict XIV 
Clement XIII 
Clement XIV 
Pius VI 

Pius Vil 

Leo XII 

Pius VIII 
Gregory XVI 
Pius IX 

Leo XIII 
Pius X 
Benedict XV 
Pius XI 

Pius XII 


Birthplace 


Treviso 
France 
Cahors 
France 
France 
France 
France 
France 
Naples 
Naples 
Sulmona 
Venetia 
Rome 
Venetia 
Sarzana 
Valencia 
Siena 
Venetia 
Savona 
Genoa 
Valencia 
Siena 
Savona 
Florence 
Utrecht 
Florence 
Rome 
Rome 
Montepulciano 
Naples 
Milan 
Bosco 
Bologna 
Grottammare 
Rome 
Cremona 
Bologna 
Florence 
Florence 
Rome 
Bologna 
Florence 
Rome 
Siena 
Pistoia 
Rome 
Como 
Venetia 
Naples 
Urbino 
Rome 
Rome 
Florence 
Bologna 
Venetia 
Rimini 
Cesena 
Cesena 


- Fabriano 


Cingoli 
Belluno 
Senigallia 
Carpineto 
Riese 
Genoa 
Desio 
Rome 


Acces, End of 
rel, 


1303 
1305, 
1316 
1334 
1342 
1352 
1362 
1370 
1378 
1389 
1404 
1406 
1417 
1431 
1447 
1455 
1458 
1464 
1471 
1484 
1492 
1503 
1503 
1513 
1522 
1523 
1534 
1550 
1555 
1555 
1559 
1566 
1572 
1585 
1590 
1590 
1591 
1592 
1605 
1605 
1621 
1623 
1644 
1655 
1667 
1670 
1676 
1689 
1691 
1700 
1721 
1724 
1730 
1740 
1758 
1769 
1775 
1800 
1823 
1829 
1831 
1846 
1878 
1903 
1914 
1922 
i939 


elgn 
1304 
1314 
1334 
1342 
1352 
1362 
1370 
1378 
1389 
1404 
1406 
1415 
1431 
1447 
1455 
1458 
1464 
1471 
1484 
1492 
1503 
1503 
1513 
1521 
1523 
1534 
1549 
1555 
1555 
1559 
1565 
1572 
1585 
1590 
1590 
1591 
1591 
1605 
1605 
1621 
1623 
1644 
1655 
1667 
1669 
1676 
1689 
1691 
1700 
1721 
1724 
1730 
1740 
1758 
1769 
1774 
1799 
1823 
1829 
1830 
1846 
1878 
1903 
1914 
1922 
1939 


a ne X. wags pot’ valid, Sylvester ITI, Gregory VI and Olement II were antipopes. 

eater eee i 4ficio, is in accordance with the recent:revisions made by 
before Sylvester I are‘listed ss:martyts; other martyrs 
ie‘accession year is that during which:the Pope was elected. 


Information Please Almanac * 


Archbishops of Canterbury 


Sequence Name : Created 
1 Augustine (consecrated Bishop 597) 601 
Web, Ci AVUIPOTUGIUES Ve apegeh its Ve 9's) Wee nenes's . 604 
SP NEGIILUULS Miiaicis sic class blarayelel cys) « 619 
AMO IS CUS E eo ie siden av atel ps ary: onsite: sete! 624 
65: > Honorius . 2... eR eee 627 
GymDEUBUCOILT So ciccs siccs cls cies. 655 
PUERPEDCOCOLUS .)5. cece soicies oft ve 668 
Pom BeOrDUweald e205... te sree se se 693 
ELEVA Gees vist tts. Mele s'o:8 tines = 3 731 
MAM OULELIN slat os o.c s'sjs eo 735 
EC ITGDIDGOLUG ss. «51s sie ose eee es 740 
MOU RLOPUWING 5 << pencc seen es 761 
POM IAETOCOPNG Nocce.c.c se oo oe clone 765 
HAVE AGtNEINGATA 6... 50. ee ee eee 793 
MMRUVIUTT RECA acs ccitey oie -o Sic 2 scales, 06° 805 
EOMMEBOLOP LIC jc sereie. slice see 0 a we’ 832 
Hep BOIDOUNR I. h c.g ses os sie een es 833 
TSM ANT MOIVeG fy... < alec ease ease 870 
POMPPICLIMN UNG! vieic cre ole ere.re eo ees 890 
OO merUREILOTA Ss 5.6.6.0 os were oes 914 
INV LLL RICIING Rig cic siete sp eceisisieee 923 
UB {OTS 6 tig OO See eee eae 942 
MEISE Cini clelv sje sce ce ee cries 959 
Pa GCOPNENEIM \...). 2c cceetle es © > 959 
RIPEN UTS UATE Fes <b where cs ae wee oe x 960 
PX} Je RAO EC) ely ea eo ees 988 
PHOT CLIC HMCLION . 5 noice clsies css + > 990 
PPTL INT £ CU rs Cavs, cso aVai"ei(e\e 2 0a) ove, 0% 995 
MET OORT nk. 8 cia itiele's ee ple vee 1005 
REO IVATE. rete S05) 5) t:01 + «+ os eheTole es 1013 
Bier eOHe NOUN vo sia.al i. Sen 1020 
SAUNA CIS ROG) ee ai) «shel s,s aca. wis, 8 ge 1038 
33 Robert (Champart) 
OPP MIMICVES oe cas «esque 1051 
GES (SHANG bee Re A 1052 
jal GER CES Toko Se eel a ea ae 1070 
ili aWe GTS) To eWay 1093 
RimertalpOwc HSCUTES ........ 065s 1114 
88 .William de Corbeil ......... 1123 
BOMEEUCODSIGL 5... a. Bie ve © 1139 
40 Thomas Becket ...........- 1162 
41 Richard (of Dover) ......... 1174 
PE AMUBISELLCLWILTI Mic icisstualecc vias: soe's s/stinls ole 1185 
SOMMER DONG -WElber ics. ve cece 1193 
44 Stephen Langton .......... 1207 
45 Richard le Grant 
(of Wetharshed) ......... 1229 
Bombo mund “Rich. i232. 0.000066 1234 
47 Boniface of Savoy .......... 1245 
48 Robert Kilwardby .......... 1273 
49 John Pecham (Peckham) ... 1279 


Sequence Name Created 
50 Robert Winchelsey ......... 1284 
51. Walter Reynolds: o.oo. 1313 
52 Simon Mepeham ........... 1328 
538°” John Stratford-.)2 duce see 1333 
54 Thomas Bradwardine ....... 1349 
55 | Simon Islip--2e¢ cay. 4 eee 1349 
56 Simon Langham ........... 1366 
57 William Whittlesey ........ 1368 
58. Simon Sudbury <.. 2:5 .ciaaee 1375 
59 William Courtenay ......... 1381 
60 Thomas Arundel -... 5.2292 1396 
61 Roger Walden: °...:< 3m 1398 | 
62 Thomas Arundel (restored) 1399 
63. Henry .Chichele <:. .. 73775 1414 
64 Jobn Stafford .......2..9e0" 1443 
65 John Kemp) .4...25..- -. eee 1452 
66 Thomas Bourchier ......... 1454 
67. John. Morton -. ...-22..-eeee 1486 
68. Henry Dean 3s... 3... 2..s0eee 1501 
69 William Warham .......... 1503 
10° Thomas Cranmer... ee 1533 
71 Reginald Pole. *.2-... ..ceeee 1556 
72 Matthew Parker ~..-.cccees 1559 
73 Edmund Grindal ..-°- ieee 1576 
74 John Whitelift..-.-° Sees 1583 
75 Richard Bancroft) 3-2... eee 1604 
76 -George. Abbot ~....... cee 1611 
71 William Laut... 2... eee 1633 
78 William Juxon-=.: -.-. ee 1660 
79 Gilbert Sheldon °2..2. 72. 1663 
80 William Sancroft .......... 1678 
81 _ John, Tillotson se... eee 1691 
82. Thomas. ‘Tenison <=. 3:.-.eee 1695 
83 Willlam ‘:Wake: =. 5... 0028 1716 
$4 John. Potter’ =. 5.4, }.05 ee 1737 
85. ‘Thomas: Herring’ >. 3-2 -ee 1747 
86 Matthew Hutton .2....202o. 1757 
87 Thomas Secker 2)... .-seoee 1758 
88 Frederick Cornwallis ....... 1768 
89 John. Moore’, °\...o. eee 1783 
90 Charles Manners-Sutton .... 1805 
91 William Howley <:. /2s. see 1828 
92 John Bird Sumner ......... 1848 
93 Charles Thomas Longley ... 1862 
94 Archibald Campbell Tait ... 1868 
95 Edward White Benson ...... 1883 
96 Frederick Temple\;  wneae 1896 


97 Randall Thomas Davidson .. 1903 


98 Cosmo Gordon Lang ........ 1928 
99, Willlam:Tempie 7... 2s. 1942 
100 Geoffrey Francis Fisher ..... 1945 


(NOTE: Anglicans consider the line of Archbishops unbroken from Augustine to the present day. Roman Catholics 
consider the office vacant since 1558, the death of Pole.) E, - x mat 


597 
1534 


1554 
1558 
1611 


History of the Christian Church in England 
5thcentury Arrival in England of Angles, 


Saxons and Jutes. Church iso- 
lated from Rome. 

Augustine sent to convert Saxons. 

Act of Supremacy makes king head 
of Church of England. 

Church again united with Rome 
unde?f/reign{of Mary. 

Church’ restéted!to° Crown at acces- 
sidn ‘of Bivabeth. 


King Jamés ¥érsibn of Bible. 
“= hoertevesions 


1646 Puritan rebellion. Presbyterianism 
becomes state religion. 

1660 Restoration. Power of Church of 
England restored under Charles II. 

1739 John. Wesley founds Methodism. 

1829 Catholic emancipation. 


1833-45 Oxford Movement attempts to 
bring Church of England closer 
to ideals of ancient Church. 

ae ontbort movement continues as im- 

Stat ortant influence, 

‘$10f atasl ds 


“ , F ‘ : ; 
Jewish Congregational and 


_ Central Conference of American Rabbis: 
599 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rabbinical Assembly of America: 3080 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

Rabbinical Council of America, Inc.: 331 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Synagogue Council of America: 110 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Rabbinical Organizations 


Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions: 838 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the U. S. 
and Canada: 132 Nassau St., New York 38. 


The United Synagogue of America: 3080 © 


Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Union of Orthodox Jewish Congrega- 
tions of America: 305 Bdwy., New York 7. 


Religious and Secular Holidays, 1954 


NEW YEAR’S DAY—Friday, Jan. 1— 
A legal holiday in all states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, New Year’s Day has its 
origin in Roman times, when sacrifices 
were Offered to Janus, the two-faced Ro- 
man deity who looked back on the past 
and forward to the future. 


EPIPHANY—Wednesday, Jan. 6—Falls 
the twelfth day after Christmas and com- 
memorates the manifestation of Jesus as 
the Son of God, as represented by the ado- 
ration of the Magi, the baptism of Jesus, 
and the miracle of the wine at the marriage 
feast at Cana. Epiphany originally marked 
the beginning of the carnival season pre- 
ceding Lent, and the evening (sometimes 
the eve) is known as Twelfth Night. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY—Friday, Feb. 
12—A legal holiday in many states, this 
day was first formally observed in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1866, when both houses of 
Congress gathered for a memorial address 
in honor of the dead President. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY—Sunday, Feb. 
14—This day is the festival of two 3rd- 
century martyrs, both named St. Val- 
entine. It is not known why this day is 
associated with lovers. It may derive from 
an old pagan festival about this time of 
year, or it may have been inspired by the 
belief that birds mate on this day. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY — Mon- 
day, Feb. 22—The birthday of George 
Washington is celebrated as a legal holiday 
in every state of the Union (except Idaho 
and Nevada), the District of Columbia and 
all territories. The observance began 1796. 


SHROVE TUESDAY—Mar. 2—Falls the 
day before Ash Wednesday and marks the 
end of the carnival season, which once 
began on Epiphany but is now usually 
celebrated the last three days before Lent. 
In France, the day is known as Mardi Gras 
(Fat Tuesday), and Mardi Gras celebra- 
tions are also held in several American 
cities, particularly in New Orleans. The 
day is sometimes called Pancake Tuesday 
by the English because of the need of 
using up fats which were prohibited dur- 
ing Lent. = 


a tet 
ASH WEDNESDAY—Mar. a he first 
day of the Lenten season, which lasts forty 


days. Having its origin sometime before 
A.D. 1000, it is a day of public penance and 
is marked in the Roman Catholic Church 
by the burning of the palms blessed on the 
previous Palm Sunday. With his thumb, 


the priest then marks a cross upon the 


forehead of each worshipper. The Anglican 
Church and a few Protestant groups in the 
United States also celebrate the day, but 
generally without the use of ashes. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY—Wednesday, March 
17—St. Patrick, patron saint of Ireland, 
has been honored in America since the 
first days of the nation, There are many 
dinners and meetings and perhaps the 
most notable part of the observance is 
the annual St. Patrick’s Day parade on 
Fifth Avenue in New York City. 


PALM SUNDAY—April 11—Is observed 
the Sunday before Easter to commemorate 
the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. The 
procession and the ceremonies introducing 
the benediction of palms probably had 
their origin in Jerusalem. 


GOOD FRIDAY—April 16—This day 
commemorates the Crucifixion, which is 
retold during services from the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John. A feature in Roman 
Catholic churches is the Mass of the Pre- 
sanctified: there is no Consecration, the 
Host having been consecrated the previous 


day. The eating of hot cross buns on this’ 


day is said to have started in England. 


EASTER SUNDAY—April 18—Observed 
in all Christian churches, Easter is the 
principal feast of the ecclesiastical year, 
and commemorates the Resurrection of 
Jesus. It is celebrated on the first Sunday 
after the full moon which occurs on or 
next after March 21 and is therefore cele- 
brated between March 22 and April 25 in- 
clusive. This date was fixed by the Council 
of Nicaea in 325. 


FIRST DAY OF PASSOVER (Pesach) — 
Sunday, Apr. 18 (Nisan 15)—The Feast 
of the Passover, also called the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread, commemorates the..ésr 
cape of the first+hermw0f-the) Jews from 
the Angel. of Death,>yho, took . from: the 
Egyptians their firstpborn, ,thus;-fulfilling 
the prophecy of ,Moses. -As;,the Jews fled 
Egypt, they ate unleavened bread, and 


499 


from that time the Jews have allowed no 
leavening in the houses during Passover, 
bread being replaced by matzoth. 


ASCENSION DAY—Thursday, May 27— 
Took place in the presence of His apostles 
40 days after the Resurrection of Jesus. It 
is traditionally held to have occurred on 
Mount Olivet in Bethany. 


MEMORIAL DAY—Sunday, May 30— 
Also known as Decoration Day, Memorial 
Day is a legal holiday in most of the 
states and in the territories, and is also 
observed by the armed forces. In 1868, 
General John A. Logan, Commander in 
Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
issued an order designating the day as one 
in which the graves of soldiers would be 
decorated. The holiday was originally de- 
voted to honoring the memory of those 
who fell in the Civil War, but is now also 
dedicated to the memory of the dead of all 
wars. 


PENTECOST (Whitsunday)—June 6— 
This day commemorates the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles fifty 
days after the Resurrection. The sermon 
by the Apostle Peter, which led to the 
baptism of 3000 who professed belief, origi- 
nated the ceremonies that have since been 
followed. ‘‘Whitsunday” is believed to have 
come from “white Sunday” when, among 
the English, white robes were worn by 
those baptized on the day. 


FIRST DAY OF SHABUOTH (Hebrew 
Pentecost)—-Monday, June 7 (Sivan 6) 
—This festival, sometimes called the Feast 
of Weeks, or of Harvest, or of the_ First 
Fruits, falls fifty days after Passover and 
originally celebrated the end of the seven- 
week grain harvesting season. In later tra- 
dition, it also celebrated the giving of the 
Law to Moses on Mt. Sinai, and both as- 
pects have come down to the present. 


FLAG DAY—Monday, June 14—This 
day commemorates the adoption by the 
Continental Congress on June 14, 1777, of 
the Stars and Stripes as the U. S. flag. 
Although it is a legal holiday only in 
Pennsylvania, President Truman, on Aug. 
3, 1949, signed a bill requesting the Presi- 
dent to call for its observance each year 
by proclamation. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY—Sunday, July 
4—The day of the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776, celebrated in 
all states and territories. The observance 
began in the next year in Philadelphia. 


LABOR DAY—Monday, Sept. 6—Ob- 
served the first Monday in September in all 
States and territories, Labor Day was first 
‘celebrated in’ New York in 1882 under the 
sponsorship of the Central Labor Union, 
following the suggestion of Peter J. Mc- 


Guire, of the, Knights,;.of. Labor, that the 
day be set eA ea of labor. 


ea 


Information Please Almanaé Hs 


FIRST DAY OF ROSH HASHANA (Jew- 


ish New Year)—Tuesday, Sept. 28 (Tishri 


1)—This day marks the beginning of the © 


Jewish year 5715 and opens the Ten Days 
of Penitence, closing with Yom Kippur. ~ 


YOM KIPPUR (Day of Atonement)— 
Thursday, Oct. 7 (Tishri 10)—This day 
marks the end of the Ten Days of Peni- 
tence that began with Rosh Hashana and 
is the holiest day of the Jewish year. 
It is described in Leviticus as the “Sab- 
bath of Sabbaths,” and synagogue services 
begin the preceding sundown, resume the 
following morning, and continue through 
the day to sundown. 


FIRST DAY OF SUKKOTH (Feast of 
Tabernacles)—-Tuesday, Oct. 12 (Tishri 
15)—This festival, also known as the Feast 
of the Ingathering, originally celebrated 
the fruit harvest, and the name comes 
from the booths or tabernacles in which 
the Jews lived during the harvest, al- 
though one tradition traces it to the 
shelters used by the Jews in their wander- 
ing through the wilderness. During the 
festival, many Jews build small huts in 
their back yards or on the roofs of houses. 


COLUMBUS DAY—Tuesday, Oct. 12— 
A legal holiday in many states, com- 
memorating the discovery of America by 
Columbus in 1492. Quite likely the first 
celebration of Columbus Day was that 
organized in 1792 by the Society of St. 
Tammany, or Columbian Order, more 
widely known as Tammany Hall. 


ELECTION DAY (in certain states)— 
Tuesday, Nov. 2—Since 1845, by Act of 
Congress, the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November is the date for choos- 
ing Presidential electors. State elections 
are also generally held on this day. 


ARMISTICE DAY—Thursday, Nov. 11 
—Commemorates the signing of the Armi- 
stice ending World War I in 1918. A Con- 
gressional resolution in 1926 directed the 
President to issue a proclamation annually 
for observance of the day. It is a legal holi- 
day in many states and in others observ- 
ance is asked by proclamation of the 
governors. As part of the day’s observance, 
two minutes of silence are included in the 
ceremonies honoring the memories of the 
war dead. The most notable observance is 
at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in 
Arlington Cemetery, in Arlington, Va. 


THANKSGIVING—Thursday, Nov. 25— 
Observed nationally on the fourth Thurs- 
day in November by Act of Congress 
(1941), the first such national procla- 
mation having been issued by President 
Lincoln in 1863, on the urging of Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hale, editor of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. Most Americans believe that the 
holiday dates back to the day of thanks 
ordered by, Governor Bradford of Plymouth 
ColLoeyeydNicnNew England in 1621 but 
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scholars point out that days of thanks 
stem from ancient times. 

FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT—Nov. 28— 
Advent is the season in which the faithful 
must prepare themselves for the advent of 
the Saviour on Christmas. The four Sun- 
days before Christmas are marked by spe- 
cial church services. 

FIRST DAY OF HANUKKAH (Festival of 
Lights)—Monday, Dec. 20 (Kislev 25)— 
This festival was instituted by Judas Mac- 
cabaeus in 165 s.c. to celebrate the puri- 
fication of the Temple of Jerusalem, which 
had been desecrated three years earlier by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who sét up a pagan 
altar and offered sacrifices to Zeus Olym- 
pius. In Jewish homes, a light is lighted 
the first night, and on each succeeding 
night of the eight-day festival, another 
is lighted. 
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CHRISTMAS (Feast of the Nativity)— 
Saturday, Dec. 25—The most important 
and the most widely celebrated holiday of 
the Christian year, it is observed as the 
anniversary of the birth of Jestts. Christ- 
mas customs are centuries old. The mistle- 
toe, for example, comes from the Druids, 
who, in hanging the mistletoe, hoped for 
peace and good fortune. Use of stich plants 
as holly comes from the ancient belief that 
such plants blossomed at Christmas. Com- 
paratively recent is the Christmas tree, 
first set up in Germany in the 17th cen- 
tury, and the use of candles on trees 
developed from the belief that candles ap- 
peared by miracle on the trees at Christ- 
mas. Colonial Manhattan Islanders intro- 
duced the name Santa Claus, a corruption 
of the Dutch name for the 4th-century 
Asia-Minor St. Nicholas. 


Movable Holidays, 1954 to 1963 
CHRISTIAN AND SECULAR 


Shrove Tuesday: 1 day before Ash Wednesday. 
Palm Sunday: 7 days before Easter. 

Maundy Thursday: 3 days before Easter. 

Good Friday: 2 days before Easter. 


ist Sun. 
Advent 


2 
Bae 
6 
5 
4 
. 3 
8 
7 
6 
5 


Holy Saturday: 1 day before Easter. 
Ascension Day: 10 days before Pentecost. 
Trinity Sunday: 7 days after Pentecost. 
Corpus Christi: 11 days after Pentecost. 


JEWISH 
lst day 
Ist day Ist day Rosh Yom Ist Day Simhath Ist Day 

Year Purim Passover Shabuoth Hashana Kippur Sukkoth Torah Hanukkah 
1954 Mar. 19 | Apr. 18 | June 7} Sept. 28 | Oct. 7 | Oct. 12 | Oct. 20 | Dec. 20 
1955 Mar. 8 | Apr. 7 | May 27 | Sept. 17 | Sept. 26 | Oct. 1 | Oct. 9 | Dec. 10 
1956 Feb. 26 | Mar. 27 | May 16 | Sept. 6 | Sept. 15 | Sept. 20] Sept. 281] Nov. 29 
1957 Mar. 17 | Apr. 16 | June 5 | Sept. 26 | Oct. 5 | Oct. 10 | Oct. 18 | Dec. 18 
1958 Mar. 6 | Apr. 5 | May 25 | Sept. 15 | Sept. 24] Sept. 29} Oct. 7 | Dec. 7 
1959 Mar. 24 | Apr. 23 | June 12 | Oct. 3 | Oct. 12 | Oct. 17 | Oct. 25 | Dec. 26 
1960 Mar. 13 | Apr. 12 | June 1 | Sept. 22 | Oct. 1 | Oct. 6 | Oct. 14 | Dec. 14 
1961 Mar. 2 | Apr. 1 | May 21 | Sept. 11] Sept. 201} Sept. 25 | Oct. 21 Dec. 3 
1962 Mar. 201] Apr. 14 | June 8 | Sept. 29 | Oct. 8 | Oct. 13 | Oct. 20| Dec. 22 
1963 Mar. 10 | Apr. 9 | May 29 | Sept. 19] Sept. 28 } Oct. 3 | Oct. 11 | Dec. 11 


et tt me eB 


Length of Jewish holidays (0 = Orthodox, C= Conservative, R= Reform): 


Passover: O & C, 8 days (holy days: first 2 and last 2); R, 
7 days (holy days: first and last). 
Shabuoth: O & 6, 2 days; R, J day. 
Rosh Hashana: O & C, 2 days; R, 1 day. 
Yoin Kippur: All groups, 1 day. 5 a 
Sukkoth: All groups, 7 days (holy days: 0 &, First©2} R, 
first only), 0 & C observe two additional‘Hays% Shemini 


18b yabi 


Atsereth (Eighth Day of the Feast) and Simhath Torah 
(Rejoicing of the Law). R observes Shemini Atsereth but 
not Simhath Torah. 
tanukkah: All groups, 8 days, alert 


NOTE: All holidays begin at ‘suindowrt on the evening before 
the date given. cok & Fi 


Information Please Almonde 


Legal Holidays in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii & Puerto Rico 


Holidays Widely Observed 


January 1, New Yoar’s Day: All states, D. C., 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 

February 12; Lineoin’s Birthday: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Il- 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alaska. 

February 22, Washington’s Birthday: All states 
(except Idaho and Nevada), D. C., Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 

May 30, Memorial (or Decoration) Day: All 
states (except Alabama, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina), D. C., Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico. 

July 4, Independence Day: All states, D. C., 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 

September (!st Monday), Labor Day: All states, 
D. C., Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 

October 12, Columbus Day: All states (except 
Arkansas, D. C., Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Mis- 
sippi, Nevada, North Carolina, Oregon, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee), 
Puerto Rico. 

November ({st Tuesday after ist Monday), Elec- 
tion Day: Arizona, Arkansas, California, Col- 
orado, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 


Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, 


West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alaska, 
Hawaii. 

November {!, Armistice Day: All states, D. C., 
Alaska, Puerto Rico. 

November (4th Thursday), Thanksgiving Day: All 
states, D. C., Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 

December 25, Christmas: All states, D. C., 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 


Other Holidays 


January 6, Three Kings’ Day: Puerto Rico. 
January 8, Battle of New Orleans: Louisiana. 
January 11, De Hostos’ Birthday: Puerto Rico. 
January 19, Robert E. Lee’s Birthday: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. 

January 20, Inauguration Day (every 4 yrs.): 
D. C., Louisiana (Baton Rouge, only). 

January 30, F. D. Roosevelt’s Birthday: Ken- 
tucky. 

February or March (1 day before Ash Wednes- 
day), Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesday): Alabama, 
Florida. (in . cert in. peounties) , Louisiana 
(in certain parishés ahd municipalities) . 

February (4, Admission Day: Arizona. 

March or April (some day between Mar. | to 
Apr. 15), Arbor Day: Utah. 


March 2, Texas Independence Day. 

March 15, Andrew Jackson’s Birthday: Tennessee. 

Mareh or April (2 days before Easter), Good 
Friday: Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Il- 
linois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey, North Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 

March or April ({ day after Easter), Easter 
Monday: North Carolina. 

March 22, Emancipation Day: Puerto Rico. 

Mareh 25, Maryland Day. 

March 26, Kuhio Day: Hawaii. 

March 30, Seward’s Day: Alaska. 

April 12, Halifax Resolutions Anniversary: North 
Carolina. 

April 13, Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday: Alabama, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Virginia. 

April 16, De Diego’s Birthday: Puerto Rico. 

April 19, Patriots’ Day: Maine, Massachusetts. 

April 21, San Jacinto Day: Texas. 

April 22, Arbor Day: Nebraska. 

April 22, Oklahoma Day. 

April 26, Confederate Memorial Day: Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi. 

April (4th Monday), Fast Day: New Hampshire. 

May 4, Rhode Island Independence Day. 

May (2nd Sunday), Mother’s Day: 
Oklahoma. 

May 10, Confederate Memorial Day: North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina. 

May 20, Mecklenburg Independence Day: North 
Carolina. 

June 3, Jefferson Davis’ Birthday: Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia. 

June tl, Kamehameha Day: Hawaii. 

June 14, Flag Day: Pennsylvania. 

June 20, West Virginia Day. 

June (3rd Sunday), Father’s Day: Arizona. 

July (3, Nathan Bedford Forrest’s Birthday: Ten- 
nessee. 

July 17, Mufioz Rivera’s Birthday: Puerto Rico. 

July 24, Pioneer Day: Utah. 

July 25, Constitution Day: Puerto Rico. 

July 27, Barbosa’s Birthday: Puerto Rico. 

August !, Colorado Day. 

August 14, V-J Day: Arkansas (called World 
War II Day), Rhode Island. 

August 16, Bennington Battle Day: Vermont. 

August 30, Huey P. Long Day: Louisiana. 

September (ist Saturday after full moon), Indian 
Day: Oklahoma. 

September $, Admission Day: California. 

September (2, Defenders’ Day: Maryland. 

September 16, Cherokee Strip Day: Oklahoma. 

Qctober (Thursday of State Fair Week): South 
Carolina (in counties where Fair is held). 

October 10, Oklahoma Historical Day. 


October (8, Alaska Day. 

October 31, Admission Day: Nevada. 
November |, All Saints’ Day: Louisiana. 
November 4, Will Rogers Day: Oklahoma. 
November 19, Discovery Day: Puerto Rico. 


December 54 Day after Christmas: South Caro- 
lina. 
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The Nobel prizes are awarded und 
dice ts tees, F r under the will of Alfred Bernhard N 


NOBEL PRIZES 


es, chemistry, and physiology or medicine, who have produced the most dis- - 
and who have contributed most toward worid ; 


peace. 


© prizes for physics and chemistry 4re awarded by the Swedish Academy of Science in Stockhol 
for physiology or medicine by the Caroline Medicai Institute in Stockholm, that for literature by ppg bn 


in Stockholm, and that for peace by a committee 


of five elected by the Norwegian Storting. The distribution of 


prizes was begun 6n December 10, ie anniversary of Nobel’s death. The amount of each prize varies with 


the income from the fund and since 1 


has stood at approximately £8,000, 


Year 
1901 


1902 


1903 
1904 


1905 
1906 
1807 


1908 
1909 


1910 
1911 


1912 
1913 
1915 
1916 
1917 


1919 
1920 
1921 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


1926 
1927 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1985 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1939 


Literat 


René F. A. Sully Prudhomme 
(France) 


Theodor Mommsen (Germany) 


Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson (Norway) 

Frédéric Mistral (France) and José 
Echegaray (Spain) 

Henryk Sienkiewicz (Poland) 

Giosué Carducci (Italy) 

Rudyard Kipling (England) 


Rudolf Eucken (Germany) 


Selma Lagerléf (Sweden) 


Paul von Heyse (Germany) 
Maurice Maeterlinck (Belgium) 


Gerhart Hauptmann (Germany) 
Rabindranath Tagore (India) 
Romain Rolland (France) 

Verner von Heidenstam (Sweden) 


_Karl Gjellerup (Denmark) and Hen- 


tik Pontoppidan (Denmark) 
Carl Spitteler (Switzerland) 
Knut Hamsun (Norway) 
Anatole France (France) 


Jacinto Benavente (Spain) 
William B. Yeats (Ireland) 
Wladyslaw Reymont (Poland) 
George Bernard Shaw (England) 


Grazia Deledda (Italy) 
Henri Bergson (France) 


Sigrid Undset (Norway) 
Thomas Mann (Germany) 
Sinclair Lewis (U. S.) 

Erik A. Karlfeldt (Sweden) 


John Galsworthy (England) 
Ivan G. Bunin (Russia) 
Luigi Pirandello (Italy) 
No award 
Eugene O’Neill (U. 8.) 
Roger Martin du Gard (France) 
Pearl S. Buck (U. S.) 
i wdme 


Frans Eemil Sillanp4a (Figiqnd) 


att 503 


Peace 


Henri Dunant (Switzerland) and Frederick — 


Passy (France) 


Elie Ducommun and Albert Gobat (Switz- 


erland) 
Sir William R. Cremer (England) 
Institut de Droit International (Belgium) 


Bertha von Suttner (Austria) 

Theodore Roosevelt (U. S.) 

Ernesto T. Moneta (Italy) and Louis 
Renault (France) ! 

Klas P. Arnoldson (Sweden) and Frederik 
Bajer (Denmark) 

Auguste M. F. Beernaert (Belgium) and 
Baron Paul H. B. B. d’Estournelles de 
Constant de Rebecque (France) 

The Bureau International Permanent de la 
Paix (Switzerland) 

Tobias M. C. Asser (Holland) and Alfred 
H. Fried (Austria) 

Hlihu Root (U. 8.) 

Henri La Fontaine (Belgium) 

No award 

No award 

International Red Cross 


Woodrow Wilson (U. S.) 

Léon Bourgeois (France) 

Karl H. Branting (Sweden) and Christian 
L. Lange (Norway) 

Fridtjof Nansen (Norway) 

No award 

No award 

Sir Austen Chamberlain (England) and 
Charles G. Dawes (U. 8S.) 

Aristide Briand (France) 
tresemann (Germany) 

Ferdinand Buisson (France) and Ludwig 
Quidde (Germany) 

No award 

Frank B. Kellogg (U. S.) 

Lars O. J. Sédderblom (Sweden) 

Jane Addams (U. S.) and Nicholas M. 
Butler (U. S.) 

No award 

Sir Norman Angell (England) 

Arthur Henderson (England) 

Carl von Ossietsky (Germany) 

Carlos de S. Lamas (Argentina) 

Lord Cecil of Chelwood (England) 

Office International Nansen “pour les Réfu- 
giés (Switzerland) 5 joi. ein 


and Gustav 


No award iT Aa EEN fa ‘ 


{aiU :ved %0 


obel, Swedish chemist and engineer, who | 
he interest of the fund is divided annuall : ndin 
Sontributions in the feld of phys! nnually among the persons who have made the most outstanding 
tinguished literary work of an Idealist tendency, 


OS 
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Nobel Prizes—(cont.) ; 

Year Literature Peace 

1944 Johannes V.' Jensen (Denmark) International Red Cross 

1945 Gabriela Mistral (Chile) Cordell Hull (U. S.) 

1946 Hermann Hesse (Switzerland) Emily G. Balch and John R. Mott (U. 8.) 

1947 André Gide (France) American Friends Service Committee 

(U. S.) and British Society of Friends’ 
Service Council (England) 

1948 Thomas Stearns Eliot (England) No award 

1949 William Faulkner (U. 8S.) Lord John Boyd Orr (Scotland) ) 

1950 Bertrand Russell (England) Ralph J. Bunche (U. 8S.) ¥ 

1951 Par Lagerkvist (Sweden) Léon Jouhaux (France) J 

1952 Francois Mauriac (France) No award } 

Year Physics Chemistry Medicine 

1901 Wilhelm K. Roentgen, for} Jacobus H. van ‘t Hoff; | Emil A. von Behring, for 
discovery of Roentgen laws of chemical dy- work on serum therapy . 
rays. namics and osmotic against diphtheria. 

pressure in solutions. 5 

1902 Hendrik A. Lorentz and| Emil Fischer, for experi- | Sir Ronald Ross, for work } 
Pieter Zeqman, for work ments in sugar and on malaria. ‘ 
on influence of mag- purin groups of sub- : 

k netism upon radiation. stances. P 

1903 A. Henri Becquerel, work | Svante A. Arrhenius, for| Niels R. Finsen, for his i 

3 on discovery of spon- his electrolytic theory treatment of lupus vul- 3 
taneous radioactivity. of dissociation. garis, with concen- z 

Pierre and Marie Curie; trated light rays. 3 

study of radiation. ; 

1904 John Strutt (Lord Ray-| Sir William Ramsay; dis- | Ivan P. Pavlov, for work 
leigh) for discovery of covery and determina- on the physiology of ~ 
argon in investigating tion of place of inert digestion. ; 
gas density. gaseous elements in air. 

1905 Philipp Lenard, for work| Adolf von Baeyer, for} Robert Koch, for work on 
with cathode rays. work on organic dyes tuberculosis. E 

and hydroaromatic ; 
combinations. . 

1906 Joseph J. Thomson, for| Henri Moissan, for isola- | Camillo Golgi and San- : 
investigations on pas- tion of fluorine, and tiago Ramon y Cajal, 
sage of electricity introduction of electric for work on structure 
through gases. furnace, of the nervous system. 

1907 Albert A. Michelson, for} Eduard Buchner; discov-| Charles L. A. Laveran, for 
spectroscopic and met- ery of cell-less fermen- work with protozoa in 
rologic investigations. tation and investiga- the generation of dis- 

tions in biological chem. ease. 

1908 Gabriel Lippmann, for| Ernest Rutherford, forin-| Paul Ehrlich and Elie 
method of reproducing vestigations into disin- Metchnikoff, for work 
colors by photography. tegration of elements on immunity. 

and chemistry of radio- 
active substances. 

1909 Guglielmo Marconi and] Wilhelm Ostwald, for} Theodor Kocher, for work 
Ferdinand Braun, for work on catalysis and on the thyroid gland. — 
development of wire- investigations into 
less. principles governing 

chemical equilibrium 
and reaction rates. 

1910 Johannes D. van _ der| Otto Wallach, for work in | Albrecht Kossel, for 
Waals, for work with the field of alicyclic achievements in the 
the equation of state compounds. chemistry of the cell. 
for gases and liquids. 

1911 Wilhelm Wien, for his| Marie Curie, for discov-| Allvar Gullstrand, for 
laws governing the ra- ery of elements radium work on the dioptrics 
diation of heat. and polonium, of the eye. 

1912 


Gustaf Dalén, for discoy- 
ery of automatic regu~ 
lators .used, in lighting 
lighthouses and light 
buoys. 


Victor Grignard, for re- 
agent discovered by and 
named after him; and 

Paul Sabatier, juthe 
methods of jhydrdgenat- 
ing organic compgunds. 


Alexis Carrel, for work on 
vascular ligature and 
grafting of blood ves- 
sels and organs. 


1915 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


H. Kamerlingh Onnes, for 


Work leading to produc- 
tion of liquid helium. 
Max von Laue, for dis- 
covery of defraction of 
Roentgen rays passing 
through crystals. 

W. H. Bragg and W. L. 
Bragg, for analysis of 
crystal structure by 
means of X rays. 

Charles G. Barkla, dis- 
covery of Roentgen ra- 
diation of the elemefits. 

Max Planck, for discover- 
ies in connéction with 
quantum theory. 

Johannes Stark, discovery 
of Doppler effect in 
Canal rays and décom- 
position of spectrum 
lines by electric fields. 

Charles E. Guillaume, for 
discoveries of anomalies 
in nickel steel alloys. 


Albert Einstein, for dis- 
cavery of the law of 
the photoelectric effect. 

Niels Bohr, for investiga- 
tions of structure of 
atoms and radiations 
emanating from them. 


Robert A. Millikan, work 
on elementary charge of 
electricity and photo- 
electric phenomena. 

Karl M. G. Siegbahn, for 
investigations in X-ray 
spectroscopy. 


James Franck and Gus- 
tav Hertz, for discovery 
of laws governing im- 
pact of electrons upon 
atoms. 


Jean Perrin, for works 


on discontinuous strue- | 


ture of matter and dis- 


covery of the equilib-| 


rium of sedimentation. 


Arthur H. Compton, dis- 
covery of Compton phe- 
nomenon; and Charles 
T.. R. Wilson, 


for}* 
method of perceiving? 
paths taken by electri? 
cally charged particlés? 


Pe A ees eee re eee ht ree 
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Alfred Werner, for link- 
ing up atoms within 
the molecule. 

Theodore W. Richards, 
for determining atomic 
weight of many chemi- 
cal elements. 

Richard Willstétter, for 
research into coloring 
matter of plants, espe- 
elally chlorophyll, 

No award. 


Fritz Haber, for synthetic 
production of ammo- 
nia. 

No award. 


Walther Nernst, for work 
in thermochemistry. 


Frederick Soddy, for in- 
vestigations into origin 
and nature of isotopes. 


Francis W. Aston, for 
discovery of isotopes 
in nonradioactive ele- 
ments and for discov- 


ery of the whole num- 


ber rule. 


Fritz Pregl, for method of 
microanalysis of or- 
ganic substances dis- 
covered by him. 


No award. 


In 1926 the 1925 prize 
was awarded to Richard 
Zsigmondy, for work on 
the heterogeneous ma- 
ture of colloid solu- 
tions. 

The Svedberg, for work 
on disperse systems. 


In 1928 the 1927 prize 
was awarded to Hein- 
rich Wieland, for inves- 
tigations of bile acids 
and kindred sub- 


DY Stances. 
Me 


JO 2s 


_ Medicine 


Charles Richet, for Wome er 


on anaphylaxy. 


Robert Baraény, for work 
on physiology and pa- 
thology of the vestibu- 
lar system, 

No award. 


No award. 
No award. 


Jules Bordet, for discoy- 
eries in connection 
with immiunity. 


August Krogh, discovery 
of regulation of eapillar- 
ies’ motor mechanism. 


No award. 


In 1923 the 1922 prize 
was divided between 
Archibald V. Hill for 
discovery relating to 
heat-production in 
muscles; and Otto 
Meyerhof, for correla- 
tion between consump- 
tion of oxygen and pro- 
duction of lactic acid 
in muscles. 

Frederick G, Banting and 


John J. R. Macleod, for 
discovery of insulin. 


Willem Elnthoven, for 
discovering the mech- 
anism of the electro- 
cardiogram, 


| No award, 


Johannes Fibiger, for dis- 
covery of the Spiroptera 
carcinoma. 


Julius Wagner-Jauregg, 
for use of malaria in-~ 
oh tion in treatment 

‘déinentia paralytica. 


Year 
1928 


1929 


1930 


1932 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Nobel Prizes—(cont.) 


a 


Physics 


In 1929 the 1928 prize was 
awarded to Owen W. 
Richardson, for work 
on the phenomenon of 
thermionics and dis- 
covery of the Richard- 
son Law. 


Prince Louis Victor de 
Broglie, for discovery 
of the wave character 
of electrons, 


Sir Chandrasekhara V. 
Raman, for work on 
diffusion of light and 
discovery of the Raman 
effect. 


No award, 


In 1938 the prize for 1932 
was awarded to Werner 
Heisenberg, for creation 
of the quantum me- 
chanics. 


Erwin Schrédinger and 
Paul A. M. Dirac, for 
discovery of new fertile 
forms of the atomic 
theory. 


No award, 


James Chadwick, for dis- 
covery of the neutron. 


Victor F. Hess, for dis- 
covery of cosmic radia- 
tion; and Carl D. An- 
derson, for discovery of 
the positron. 


Clinton J. Davisson and 
George P. Thomson, for 
discovery of diffraction 
of electrons by crystals. 


Enrico Fermi, for iden- 
tification of new radio- 
activity elements and 
discovery of nuclear re- 
actions effected by slow 
neutrons. 


Chemistry 


Adolf Windaus, for inves- 
tigations on constitu- 
tion of the sterols and 
their connection with 
vitamins. 


Arthur Harden and Hans 
K. A. S. von Euler- 
Chelpin, for research of 
fermentation of sugars. 


Hans Fischer, for work 
on coloring matter of 
blood and leaves and 
for his synthesis of 
hemin, 


Karl Bosch and Friedrich 
Bergius, for invention 
and development of 
chemical high-pressure 
methods. 


Irving Langmuir, for work 
in realm of surface 
chemistry. 


No award. 


Harold C. Urey, for dis- 
covery of heavy hydro- 
gen. 


Frédéric and Iréne Joliot- 
Curie, for synthesis of 
new radioactive ele- 
ments. 


Peter J. W. Debye, for in- 
vestigations on dipole 
moments and diffrac- 
tion of X rays and elec- 
trons in gases. 


Walter N. Haworth, for 
research on carbohy- 
drates and vitamin C; 
and Paul Karrer, for 
work on carotenoids, 
flavins and vitamins A 
and B. 


Richard Kuhn, for caroti- 
noid study and vitamin 
research (dé@tlined the 
prize), »vog 


! al sos Ide 


Medicine — 


Charles Nicolle, for work 
on typhus exanthemat- 
icus, 


Christiaan Eijkman, for 
discovery of the anti- 
neuritic vitamins; and 
Sir Frederick G. Hop- 
kins, for discovery of 
growth-promoting vita- 
mins. 


Karl Landsteiner, for dis- 
covery of human blood 
groups. 


Otto H. Warburg, for dis- 
covery of the character 
and mode of action of 
the respiratory ferment. 


Sir Charles S. Sherrington 
and Edgar D. Adrian, 
for discoveries of the 
function of the neu- 
ron. 


Thomas H. Morgan, for 
discoveries on heredi- 
tary function of the 
chromosomes. 


George H. Whipple, 
George R. Minot, and 
William P. Murphy, for 
discovery of liver ther- 
apy against anemias. 


Hans Spemann, for dis- 
covery of the organizer- 
effect in embryonic de- 
velopment. 


Sir Henry H. Dale and 
Otto Loewi, for discov- 
eries on chemical trans- 
mission of nerve im- 
pulses. 


Albert Szent-Gy6érgyi von 
Nagyrapolt, for discov- 
eries on biological com- 
bustion. 


Gorneille Heymans, for 
importance of sip 
and aorta mechanisige 
in the regulation 6f 
respiration. 
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Year Physics Chemistry Medicine 

1939 Ernest Orlando Lawrence,| Adolf Friedrich Johann| Gerhard Do nti- 

= for the development of | Butenandt, for work on bacterial ameohee hehe 
the cyclotron. sexual hormones (de- tocilate. : 

clined the prize) and 
Leopold Ruwitka, work 

“ with polymetylenes. 

1943 Otto Stern, for detection | George Hevesy De Heves,| Henrik Dam, Edward A. 
of magnetic momen- for work on use of Doisy for the discovery 
tum of protons. {sotopes as chemical] of the chemical nature 

indicators. of Vitamin K. 

1944 Isidor Isaac Rabi, for/ Otto Hahn, for work on| Joseph Erlanger and Her- 
work on magnetic atomic fission. bert Spencer Gasser, for 
movements of atomic work on functions of 
particles, the nerve threads. 

1945 Wolfgang Pauli, for work | Artturi Imari Virtanen,|Sir Alexander Fleming, 
on atomic fissions. for research in the field Ernst Boris Chain, and 

of conservation of fod- Sir Howard Florey, for 
der, discovery of penicillin. 

1946 Percy Williams Bridgman, | James B. Sumner, crys-|Herman J. Muller, he- 
studies and inventions tallizing of enzymes. reditary effects of X 
in high-pressure phys-| John H. Northrop and ray on genes. 
ics. Wendell M. Stanley, 

preparing enzymes and 
virus proteins in pure 
form. 

1947 Sir Edward Appleton, for| Sir Robert Robinson, for! Carl F. and Gerty T, Cori, 
discovery of layer which research in plant sub- for work on animal 
reflects radio short stances. starch metabolism; 
waves in the _ iono- Bernardo A, Houssay, 
sphere. for hormone study of 

pituitary gland. ; 

1948 Patrick M.S. Blackett, for} Arne Tiselius, for bio-| Paul Mueller, for dis¢ov- 
improvement on Wilson chemical discover- ery of insect-killing 
chamber and for dis- ies and isolation of properties of DDT. 
coveries in cosmic ra- mouse paralysis virus. 
diation. 

1949 Hideki Yukawa, for math- | William Francis Giauque,| Walter Rudolf Hess, for 
ematical prediction, 14 for research in ther- research on brain con- 
years ago, of the me- modynamics, especially trol of body; and An- 
50n, effects of low tempera- tonio Caetano de Abreu 

ture. Freire Egas Moniz, for 
development of brain 
operation to treat men- 
tal disease. 

1950 Cecil Frank Powell, for| Otto Diels and Kurt Ad-| Philip S. Hench, Edward 
method of photo- ler, for dien synthesis C. Kendall, and Tadeus 
graphic study of atom for artificial manufac- Reichstein, for discov- 
nucleus, and for dis- ture of odors and com- eries about hormones 
coveries about mesons. plicated compounds, of adrenal cortex. 

1951 Sir John Douglas Cock-|Glenn T. Seaborg and! Max Theiler, for develop- 
croft and Ernest T. 5S. Edwin M. McMillan, ment of anti-yellow- 
Walton, for pioneer for discovery of plu- fever vaccine. 
work in 1932 on trans- tonium. 
mutation of atomic 
nuclei. 

1952 Edward Mills Purcell and/Dr. Archer John Porter} Dr. Selman A. Waksman, 
Felix Bloch, for work in Martin and Dr. Richard for co-discovery of 
measurement of mag-| Laurence Millington] streptomycin. 
netic fields in atomic Synge, for development 
nuclei, of the partition chro- 

matography process ins 
(coloring, identifying x to mol 
pehifa@md separating com- 


pounds). 


(For 1953 Nobel Prize winners, see Nobel Prizes in index.) 
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_ Source: Columbia University, New York. (For years not listed, no award made.) 
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Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism 


'_  _~ Meritorious Public Service 

1918 The New York Times 

1919 Milwaukee Journal 

1921 Boston Post 

1922 The (N. Y.) World 

1923 Memphis Commercial Appeal 

1924 The (N. Y.) World 

1926 The (Columbus, Ga.) Enquirer Sun 

1927 Canton (Ohio) Daily News 

. 1928 Indianapolis Times 

1929 The (N. ¥.) Evening World 

1931 Atianta Constitution 

19382 Indianapolis News . 

1983 New York World-Telegram 

1934 Medford (Oreg.) Mail Tribune 

19385 The Sacramento Bee 

1986 The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette 

1937 St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

19388 The Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune 
Special Bronze Plaque: 
Edmonton (Alberta) Journal 

1939 The Miami Daily News 

1940 Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and 
American 

1941 St. Lowis Post-Dispatch 

1942 Los Angeles Times 

1943 The (Omaha) World-Herald 

1944 The New York Times 

1945 The Detroit Free Press 

1946 The Scranton (Pa.) Times 

1947 The (Baltimore) Sun 

1948 The St. Lowis Post-Dispatch 

1949 (Lincoln) Nebraska State Journal 

1950 Chicago Daily News and The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch 

1951 The Miami Herald and The Brooklyn 
Eagle 

1952 The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

1953 The Whiteville (N. C.) News Reporter 
The Tabor City (N. C.) Tribune 


Editorial 

1917 New York Tribune 

1918 The (Louisville, Ky.) Courier-Journal 

1920 Harvey E. NEwsRaANcH ([Omaha] 
Evening World-Herald) 

1922 FranK M. O’Brizn (The New York 
Herald) 

1923 WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE (The Emporia 
[Kans.] Gazette) 

1924 The Boston Herald 
Special prize: Frank I. Coss (The 
[N. Y.] World) 

1925 Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier 

1926 The New York Times (Epwarp M. 
KINGSBURY ) 

1927 The Boston 
BULLARD) 

1928 Grover CLEVELAND HALL (Montgomery 
[Ala.]: Adwentiaan)s « 

(1929 Louis Isaacdarra;(Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot): exit IgG] ont 

1931 CHartEs §. RyckMaNn 
[Nebr.] Tribune) 


Herald (F. LAvRIstTon 


(Fremont 


1933 The Kansas City (Mo.) Star 

1934 E. P. CHase (Atlantic [Iowa] News 
Telegraph) 

1936 FeLix Moriey (The Washington [D. 
C.] Post) 

Grorce B. PARKER 

Howard Newspapers) 

1937 JoHN W. Owens (The [Baltimore] 
Sun) 

1938 W. W. Waymack (The [Des Moines] 
Register and Tribune) 

19389 RonaLp G. CaLLverT (The [Portland] 
Oregonian) 

1940 Barr Howarp (St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch) 

1941 REUBEN Mavry ([N. Y.] Daily News) 

1942 GrorrrREY Parsons (New York Herald 
Tribune) 

1943 Forrest W. SrErmMour (The 
Moines] Register and Tribune) 

1944 The Kansas City (Mo.) Star (HENRY 
J. HASKELL) 

1945 GEoRGE W. PoTTER (The Providence 
[R. I.] Journal-Bulletin) 

1946 HoppING CarTER (The [Greenville, 
Miss.] Delta Democrat-Times) 

1947 WILLIAM H. Grimes (The [N. Y.] Wall 
Street Journal) 

1948 VircINIus DaBNzY (Richmond Times- 
Dispatch) 

1949 JoHN H. Criper (The Boston Herald) 
HERBERT ELLISTON (The Washington 
Post) 

1950 Cari M. SAUNDERS (Jackson [Mich.] 
Citizen Patriot) 

1951 WiLLiam H. Firzpatrick (The New 
Orleans States) 

1952 Lovis LaCoss 
Democrat) 

1953 VERMONT C. Royster (The Wall 
Street Journal) 


(The Scripps- 


[Des 


(St. Louts Globe- 


Correspondence 
1929 PauL Scorr Mowker (Chicago Daily 
News) 
1930 LELAND Stowe (New York Herald 
Tribune) 


1931 H. R. KNicKERBocKER (Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and New York Evening 
Post) 

1932 WaLTER DURANTY 
Times) CHaRLES G. Ross (St. Lowis 
Post-Dispatch) 

1933 Encar ANSEL Mowrer (Chicago Daily 
News) 

1934 FREDERICK T. BircHatL (The New 
York Times) \ 

1935 ArTHUR Krock (The New York Times) 

1936 WILFRED~C. BARBER (The 
Tribune) 


1937 ANNE O’HarE McCormick (The New 


York Times) 
1938 ARTHUR Krock (The New York Times) 


ity? 
‘ 


(The New York- 


Chicago 
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AY 
1939 
1940 


1941 
1942 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 
1948 


Louis P. LocHNER (The Associated 
Press) 

Otte D. ToriscHus (The New York 
Times) 

Group award * 

CarLos P. Romuto (The [Manila] 
Philippines Herald) 

Hanson W. BaLpwin (The New York 
Times) 

ERNIE PYLE (Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Alliance) 

HarRotD V. (Hat) Borte (The Asso- 
ciated Press) 

ARNALDO CorTEsI (New York Times) 
Brooks ATKINSON (New York Times) 
Discontinued 


*In place of an individual Pulitzer Prize for foreign 


correspondence, 


the Trustees approved the recom- 


mendation of the Advisory Board that a bronze 
plaque or scroll be designed and executed to recog- 
nize and symbolize the public services and the individual 


achieve 


ments of American news reporters in the war zones 


of Europe, Asia and Africa fromthe beginning of the war. 


1922 
1924 


1925 
1926 


1927 
1928 


1929 
1930 


1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


1935 
1937 


1938 
1939 
1940 


1941 
1942 


1943 
1944 
1945 


» 


1946 
1947 


1948 
1949 


Cartoon 
ROLLIN Kirpy (The [N. Y.] World) 
Jay Norwoop Dariine (New York 
Tribune) 
ROLLIN Kirpy (The [N. Y.] World) 


D. R. Firzpatrick (St. Lowis Post- 
Dispatch) 

NELSON -HarDING (Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle) 

NELSON HarDING (Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle) 


ROLLIN Kirpy (The [N. Y.] World) 


CHARLES R. MacavitEy (Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle) 

EpmMuNpd Durry (The [Baltimore] 
Sun) 

JOHN T. McCurcHEON (The Chicago 
Tribune) 


Harotp Morton Tarpurt (Washing- 
ton Daily News) 
EDMUND DUFFY 
Sun) 

Ross A. Lewis (Milwaukee Journal) 
CLARENCE DANIEL BATCHELOR ([N. Y.] 
Daily News) 

VAUGHN SHOEMAKER (Chicago Daily 
News) 

CHartes G. WERNER (The [Oklahoma 
City] Daily Oklahoman) 
EpMunD Durry (The 
Sun) 

JACOB Burcx (The [Chicago] Times) 
HERBERT LAWRENCE BLocKk (NEA Serv- 
ice) 

Jax Norwoop Daritinc (New York 
Herald Tribune) 

CLIFFORD K. BERRYMAN (The Wash- 
ington [D. C.] Evening Star) 

BILL MavLDIN (United Feature Syn- 
dicate, Inc.) 

BrRUcE ALEXANDER RUSSELL (Los An- 
geles Times) 

VAUGHN SHOEMAKER (Chicago Daily 
News) 

Rupe Goupserc (The [N. Y.] Sun) 
Lure Pease (The Newark Evening 


5 A TEC 
News) ": ee : 
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SUMTHA BEUE 


(The [Baitimore] 


[Baltimore] 


1950 
1951 


1952 


1953 


1942 


1943 
1944 


1945 
1947 


°1948 


1949 
1950 


1951 
1952 


1958 


1942 
1944 


1945 
1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


[D. C.] Evening Star) 

REG (REGINALD W.) MANNING (The 
[Phoenix] Arizona Republic) 

Frep L, Packer (The [N. Y.] Mirror) 
Epwarp D. Kurxes (The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer) 


News Photography 
Mitton Brooxs (The Detroit News) 
FranK NoEL (The Associated Press) 
FRANK FILAN (The Associated Press) 
EarteE L. BUNKER (The [Omaha] 
World-Herald) 
Joz ROSENTHAL (The Associated Press) 
ARNOLD HARDY 
FRANK CUSHING (Boston Traveler) 
Nat Fein (N. Y. Herald Tribune) 
BILL CroucH (Oakland [Calif.] Trib- 
une) 
Max Drsror (The Associated Press) 
JOHN ROBINSON and DON ULTANG 
(Des Moines Register and Tribune) 
WILLIAM M. GaLLacHER (The Flint 
[Mich.] Journal) 


National Telegraphic Reporting 
Louis Stark (The New York Times) 
Dewey L. FLEMING (The [Baltimore] 


Sun) 

JAMES B. RESTON (The New York 
Times) 

Epwarp A. Harris (St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch) 


Epwarp T. Fouirarp (The Washington 
[D. C.] Post) 


National Reporting 
Bert ANDREWS (New York Herald 
Tribune) 
Nat 5S. FINNEY 
Tribune) 
C. P. TrusseLL (The N. Y. Times) 
Epwin O. GurHman (Seattle Times) 
* 


(The Minneapolis 


ANTHONY LevieRO (The N. Y. Times) 
Don WHITEHEAD (The Associated 


Press) 


*It was announced by Columbia University that the 
outstanding achievement in this field was the exclusive 
Interview with President Truman by Arthur Krock of 
The New York Times. However, as Mr. Krock was a 
member of the advisory board which makes the award 
recommendations, no award was made. 


1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 


1948 
1949 


International Telegraphic Reporting 


LAURENCE EpMUND ALLEN (The Asso- 


ciated Press) 
Ira WoLFEeRT (North American News- 


paper Alliance, Inc.) 


DANIEL Dz Luce (The Associated 
Press ) 

Mark §S, Watson (The [Baltimore] 
Sun) 

Homer W. Bicart (New York Herald 
Tribune) 

Eppy GiumoreE (The Associated Press) 


Internati6Aal Reporting 
PAUL W. Wakrt¥ie [Baltimore] Sun) 
Price Day eee [Baltimore] Sun) 


{srudivt 
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James T. BERRYMAN (Washington © 
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1951 


1952 


1958 


1917 
1918 
1920 


1921 
1922 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1929 


1930 


1931 
1932 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


ARs 
1944 


Epmunp STEVENS (Christian Science 
Monitor) 
Keyes Beech and Frep Sparxs (Chi- 
cayo Daily Néws); Homer BicarT and 
Marcurrite Hicerns (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune); RELMAN Morin and Don 
WHITEHEAD (The Associated Press) 
JoHN M. HieHtTower (The Associated 
Press) 
AusTIN C. WEHRWEIN (The Milwaukee 
Journal) 


Reporting 
HERBERT Bayard Swope (The [N. Y.] 
World) 
Harowp A. LirrLepALE (New York Eve- 
ning Post) 
JoHN J. Leary, JR. 
World) 
Louis SErBotD (The [N. Y.] World) 
Kirke L. Simpson (The Associated 
Press) 
ALVA JOHNSTON (New York Times) 
MaAGcNER WHITE (San Diego Sun) 
JaMEs W. Mutroy and ALVIN H. 
GoLDsTEIN (Chicago Daily News) 
WILLIAM BuRKE MILLER (The [Louis- 
ville, Ky.] Courier-Journal) 
JoHN T, Rogers (St, Louis Post-Dis- 
patch) 
Paut Y. ANDERSON (St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch) 
RusseELL D. Owen (The New York 
Times) 
Special award: W. O. DapPpine (Au- 
burn [N, Y.] Citizen) 
A. B. MacDonautp (The Kansas City 
[Mo.] Star) 
W. OC. Ricuarps, D. D. Martin, J. S. 
Pootrer, FP, D, Wess, J. N. W. SLOAN 
(all of The Detroit Free Press) 
Francis A, JAMIESON (The Associated 
Press) 
Royce Brier (San Francisco Chron- 
icle) 
WILLIAM H, Tayior (New York Herald 
Tribune) 
LatReN D. Lyman (The New York 
Times) 
Joun J. O’Nemu (New York Herald 
Tribune), WILLIAM LEONARD LAURENCE 
(The New York Times), Howarp W. 
BLAKESLEE (The Associated Press), 
GoBIND BEHARI LaL (Universal Serv- 
ice), Davin Dietz (The Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers) 
RAYMOND SPRIGLE (Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette) 
THomAS L, Stoxes (New York World- 
Telegram) 
S. Burton Heath (New York World- 
Telegram) 
WESTBROOK PEGLER (New York World- 
Telegram) 
STANTON DELAPLANE (San Francisco 
Chronicle), axed 
GEORGE WELLER: {Chicago Daiiy News) 
PAUL SCHOENSTExyiarand associates 


(The [N. ¥.] 


‘(New York Journal-American) 


1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 


1949 
1950 
1951 


1952 
1953 


1941 


1944 


1945 


1947 


1948 


1951 


1952 


Jack S. McDoweLt (The [San Fran- 
cisco] Call-Bulletin) 

Wr1am LEONARD LavurENcE (The 
New York Times) 
FREDERICK WOLTMAN 
World-felegram) 


Local Reporting 
Grorce E. Goopwin (The Atlanta 
Journal) 
MaLcoLm JoHNnson (The [N. Y.] Sun) 
Merrer Bercer (The New York Times) 
Epwarp §. Montcomery (The San 
Francisco Examiner) 
GEORGE DE CARVALHO (The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle) 
Reporting and photographic staffs 
(The Providence [R. I.] Journal and 
Evening Bulletin) 
EDWARD J. Mowery (New York World- 
Telegram and Sun) 


Special Citation 

The New York Times for the public 
educational value of its foreign news 
report, exemplified by its scope, by 
excellence of writing and presenta- 
tion, and supplementary background 
information, illustration, and inter- 
pretation. 

BYRON Pricer, Director of the Office of 
Censorship, for the creation and ad- 
ministration of the newspaper and 
radio codes. 

Mrs. WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, for her 
husband’s interest and services dur- 
ing the past seven years as a member 
of the Advisory Board of the Grad- 
uate School of Journalism, Columbia 
University. The cartographers of the 
American press whose maps of the 
war fronts have helped notably to 


clarify and increase public informa- ~ 


tion on the progress of the Armies 
and Navies. 

(Pulitzer centennial year.) Columbia 
University and the Graduate School 
of Journalism, for their efforts to 
maintain and advance the high 
standards governing the Pulitzer 
Prize awards. The St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, for its unswerving adherence 
to the public and professional ideals 
of its founder and its constructive 
leadership in the field of American 
journalism. 

Dr. FRANK D. FACKENTHAL, for his 
interest and service during the past 
years. 

Crrus L. SULZBERGER (The New York 
Times) for his exclusive interview 
with Archbishop Stepinatz in a Yugo- 
slav prison. 

The Kansas City Star for news cov- 
erage of 1951 floods in Kansas and 
northwestern Missouri. 

Max Kase (New York Journal-Ameri- 
can) for exposures of bribery and 
other corruption in college basketball. 


Information Please Almanac ” 


1950 


(New York © 
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1958 The New York Times for its 17-year 


‘ 


publication of “News of the Week in 
Review.” 


History of Services Rendered Public by 


1918 


1918 
1919 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


1930 
1931 


1932 
1933 
1934 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1945 
1947 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1952 
1953 


1918 
1920 


American Press in Preceding Year 


MINNA LEWISON and HENRY BEETLE 
HovcH 


Pulitzer Prizes in Letters 


Novel 
His Family. By ERNEST PooLe 
The Magnificent Ambersons. By 
BoctH TARKINGTON 
The Age of Innocence. By EnitH 


WHARTON 

Alice Adams. By BooTH TARKINGTON 
One of Ours. By WILLA CATHER 

The Able McLaughlins. By MARGARET 
WILSON 

So Big. By EDNA FERBER 

Arrowsmith. By SrncLair LEWIS 

Early Autumn. By Louis BROMFIELD 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey. By 
THORNTON WILDER 

Scarlet Sister Mary. By JuLia PETER- 
KIN 

Laughing Boy. By OLIVER LA FAaRGE 
Years of Grace. By MARGARET AYER 
BARNES 

The Good Earth. By Peart S. Buck 
The Store. By T. S. STRIBLING 

Lamb in His Bosom. By CAROLINE 
MILLER 

Now in November. 
WINSLOW JOHNSON 
Honey in the Horn. By Harowtp L. 
Davis 

Gone With the Wind. By MARGARET 
MITCHELL 

The Late George Apley. By JoHN 
PHILLIPS MARQUAND 

The Yearling. By Marsgorizr KINNAN 
RAWLINGS 

The Grapes of Wrath. By JOHN STEIN- 
BECK 

In This Our Life. By ELLEN GLASGOW 


By JOSEPHINE 


Dragon’s Teeth. By UPTON SINCLAIR 
Journey in the Dark. By MartTIN 
FLAVIN 


A Bell for Adano. By JOHN HERSEY 
All the King’s Men. By Rosert PENN 
WARREN ; 
Tales of the South Pacific. By JAMES 
A. MiICHENER 

Guard of Honor. By JAMES GOULD 
CozZzENS 

The Way West. By A. B. GUTHRIE, JR. 
The Town. By CONRAD RICHTER 

The Caine Mutiny. By HERMAN WOUK 
The Old Man and the Sea. By ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY 


Drama 
Why Marry? By Jzess—E LyNcH WIL- 
LIAMS 
Beyond the Horizon. 
O’NEILL 


By -- EUGENE 
OI (sTH9 
1109 tedso 


Miss Lulu Bett. By ZoNA GALE 

Anna Christie. By Eucenr O’NEILL . 
Icebound. By Owren Davis 
Hell-Bent Fer Heaven. By Hatcurr 
HUGHES ‘ . 


They Knew What They Wanted. By 


SIDNEY Howarp 

Craig’s Wife. By Grorcz KELLY : 
In Abraham’s Bosom. By PauL GREEN 
Strange Interlude. By EUGENE O’NEILL 
Street Scene. By ELMER L. RICE 

The Green Pastures. By Marc Con- 
NELLY 

Alison’s House. By SUSAN GLASPELL 
Of Thee I Sing. By Grorce S. Kavur- 


MAN, MorRIE RYSKIND & IRA GERSHWIN 


Both Your Houses. By MAXWELL AN- 
DERSON 

Men in White. By SmMNEY KINGSLEY 
The Old Maid. By Zor AKINS 

Idiot’s Delight. By Rosert E. SHER- 
woop 

You Can’t Take It With You. By Moss 
Hart and GeorGce S. KAUFMAN 

Our Town. By THORNTON WILDER 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois. By Rosertr 
E. SHERWOOD 

The Time of Your Life. By Winu1am 
SAROYAN 

There Shall Be No Night. By ROBERT 
E. SHERWOOD 

The Skin of Our Teeth. By THORNTON 
WILDER 

Harvey. By Mary CHASz 

State of the Union. By RusSsSEL CROUSE 
and Howarp LINDSAY 

A Streetcar Named Desire. By TEN- 
NESSEE WILLIAMS 

Death of a Salesman. By ARTHUR 
MILLER 

South Pacific. By RIcHARD RODGERS, 
OscakR HAMMERSTEIN II, and JOSHUA 
LoGan 

The Shrike. By JOSEPH KRAMM 
Picnic. By WitLiam INGE 


United States History 
With Americans of Past and Present 
Days. By J. J. Jusszeranp, Ambassador 
of France to U. S. 
A History of the Civil War, 1861-1865. 
By JAMES ForRD RHODES 
The War with Mezico. By JusTIN H. 
SmMiITH 
The Victory at Sea. By WiLLIam Sow- 
DEN Sims in collaboration with Bur- 
TON J. HENDRICK 
The Founding of New England. By 
JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 
The Supreme Court in United States 
History. By CHARLES WARREN 
The American Revolution—A Consti- 
tutional Interpretation. By CHARLES 
HowarpD McILwaIn 
A History of the American Frontier. 
By FrReEDERIc L. Paxson 
The Historp# ep thei Vaited States. By 
EDWARD CHANRIR1A05 

KeJosrmsol Att 


ae ent ae 
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1927 Pinckney’s Treaty. By SAMUEL FLAGG 
BEMIS 

1928 Main Currents in American Thought, 
2 vols. By VERNON Louis ParRIncron 

1929 The Organization and Administration 
of the Union Army, 1861-1865. By 
Frep ALBERT SHANNON 

1930 The War of Independence, By CLAUDE 
H. Van TYNE 

1931 The Coming of the War: 1914. By 

_ +BrRNaADoOTTE E, SCHMITT 

1932 My Experiences in the World War. 

: By Joun J. PERSHING 

- 19383 The Significance of Sections in Amer- 
ican History. By FREDERICK J. TURNER 

1934 The People’s Choice, By HERBERT AGAR 

1935 The Colonial Period of American His- 
tory. By CHARLES McL&EAN ANDREWS 

1936 The Constitutional History of the 
U. S. By AnpREw C. McLAUGHLIN 

1987 The Flowering of New England. By 
Van Wyck BROOKS 

1938 The Road to Reunion, 1855-1900. By 

: PavL HERMAN Buck 

1939 A History of American Magazines. By 

FraANK LUTHER MoTT 

1940 Abraham Lincoln; The War Years. 
By Cari SANDBURG 

1941 The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860. By 
Marcus LEE HANSEN 

1942 Reveille in Washington. By MARGARET 
LEECH 

1943 Pawl Revere and the World He Lived 
In. By EstHeR FoRBES 

1944 The Growth of American Thought. By 
MERLE CURTI 

1945 Unfinished Business. 
BONSAL 

1946 The Age of Jackson. By ArTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER, JR. 

1947 Scientists Against Time. By Jams=s 
PHINNEY BAXTER, 83RD 

1948 Across the Wide Missouri. By BERNARD 
DEVoTO 

1949 The Disruption of American Democ- 
racy. By ROY FRANKLIN NICHOLS 

1950 Art and Life in America, By OLIVER 
W. LarKINn 

1951 The Old Northwest, Pioneer Period 
1815-1840, Vols. I and II. By R. Car- 
LYLE BULEY 

1952 The Uprooted. By Oscan HanDLIN 

1953 The Era of Good Feelings. By GrorcE 
DANGERFIELD 


By STEPHEN 


Biography 

1917 Julia Ward Howe. By Laura FE, Ricu- 
ARDS and MaubrE Hower ELuiorr as- 
sisted by Florence Howxz Habu 

1918 Benjamin Franklin, Self-Revealed. By 
WILLIAM CABELL BRUCE 

1919 The Education of Henry Adams. By 
Henry ADAMS 

1920 The Life of John Marshall. By ALBERT 

j J, BEVERIDGE 

1921 The Americanization of Edward Bok. 
By Epwarp, Beko 

1922 A Daughter of the Middle Border. By 
HAMLIN: GARTANR wens 


1923 The Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page. By Burton J. HENDRICK 

1924 From Immigrant to Inventor. By Mi- 
CHAEL IpvyonsKY PuPin 

1925 Barrett Wendell and His Letters. By 
M. A. DEWoLFE Howe 


1926 The Life of Sir William Osler. By 


HarvEY CUSHING 

1927 Whitman. By Emory HOLLOWAY 

1928 The American Orchestra and Theodore 
Thomas. By CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 

1929 The Training of an American. The 
Earlier Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page. By Burton J. HENDRICK 

1930 The Raven. By Marquis JAMES 

1931 Charles W. Eliot. By HENRY JAMES 

19382 Theodore Roosevelt. By Henry F., 
PRINGLE 

1933 Grover Cleveland. By ALLAN NEVINS 

1934 John Hay. By TYLER DENNETT 

1935 R. £. Lee. By Dovetas S, FREEMAN 

1936 The Thought and Character of Wil- 
liam James, By RALPH BARTON PERRY 

1937 Hamilton Fish, By ALLAN NEVINS 

1938 Pedlar’s Progress. By ODELL SHEPARD 
Andrew Jackson. By Marquis JAMES 

1939 Benjamin Franklin. By CarL VAN 
DoREN 

1940 Woodrow Wilson. Life and Letters, 

' Vols. VII and VIII. By Ray STANNARD 


BAKER 

1941 Jonathan Edwards. By OLA ELIZABETH 
WINSLOW 

1942 Crusader in Crinoline. By Forrest 
WiLsoN 


1943 Admiral of the Ocean Sea. By SAMUEL 
ELIOT Morison 

1944 The American Leonardo: The Life of 
Samuel F, B. Morse. By CaRLron 
MABE 

1945 George Bancroft: Brahmin Rebel. By 
RUSSEL BLAINE NYE 

1946 Son of the Wilderness. 
MarksH WOLFE 

1947 The Autobiography of William Allen 
White 

1948 Forgotten First Citizen: John Bige- 
low. By ManGarRET CLAPP ; 

1949 Roosevelt and Hopkins. By RoperT E, 
SHERWOOD 

1950 John Quincy Adams and the Foun-~ 
dations of American Foreign Policy. 
By SAMUEL FLAcG BEMIS 

1951 John C. Calhoun: American Portrait, 
By Marcaret LOvIsE Corz 

1952 Charles Evans Hughes. By Mero J. 
PUSEY 

1953 Edmund Pendleton 
Davip J. Mays 


Poetry 
1918* Love Songs. By Sara TEASDALE 
1919* Old Road to Paradise. By MarGARET 
WIDDEMER 
Corn Huskers. By Cari SaNnDBURG 
1922 Collected Poems. By EDWIN ARLINGTON 
ROBINSON 


* Previous to the establishment of this prize in 1922, 


the 1918 1919 awards were made from gifts pro- 
vided by tethpasuy Society. . é 


By LInNIz 


1721-1803. By 
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1923 The Ballad of the Harp-Weaver; A 
Few Figs from Thistles; Eight Son- 
nets in American Poetry, 1922, A Mis- 
cellany. By Epna Sr. VINCENT MILLAY 

1924 New Hampshire: A Poem with Notes 
and Grace Notes. By ROBERT Frost 

1925 The Man Who Died Twice. By EDWIN 
ARLINGTON ROBINSON 

1926 What’s O’Clock. By Amy LOWELL 

1927 Fiddler’s Farewell. By LEONORA SPEYER 

1928 Tristram. By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROB- 
INSON 

1929 John Brown’s Body. By STEPHEN VIN- 
CENT BENET 

1930 Selected Poems. By CoNnRaD AIKEN 

1931 Collected Poems. By Rosert Frost 

1932 The Flowering Stone. By GEORGE 
DILLON 

1933 Conquistador. By ARCHIBALD MAacLEISH 

1934 Collected Verse. By RoBert HILLYER 

1935 Bright Ambush. By AuDREY WuURDE- 
MANN 

1936 Strange Holiness. By ROBERT P. TRIS- 
TRAM COFFIN 

1937 A Further Range. By ROBERT FROST 

1938 Cold Morning Sky. By Marya ZatTuR- 
ENSKA 

1939 Selected Poems. 
FLETCHER 

1940 Collected Poems. By Mark Van DorEN 

1941 Sunderland Capture. By LronarD 
Bacon 

1942 The Dust Which Is God. By Witt1am 
RosE BENET 

1943 A Witness Tree. By ROBERT FROST 

1944 Western Star. By STEPHEN VINCENT 
BENET 


By JoHN GOULD 


1945 V-Letter and Other Poems. By Karu 
SHAPIRO 

1947 Lord Weary’s 
LOWELL 

1948 The Age of Anziety. By W. H. AupEN 

1949 Terror and Decorum. By PETER 
VIERECK 

1950 Annie Allen. By GwENDOLYN Brooks 

1951 Complete Poems. By CarL SANDBURG 

1952 Collected Poems. By MARIANNE Moore 

1953 Collected Poems, 1917-52. By ARcHI- 
BALD MACLEISH 


Castle. By RosBErt 


Music 
1943 Secular Cantata No. 2, A Free Song. 
By WILLIAM SCHUMAN 
i944 Symphony No. 4 (Op. 34). By Howarp 


HANSON 

1945 Appalachian Spring. By AARON Cop- 
LAND 

1946 The Canticle of the Sun. By Lxzo 
SOWERBY 


1947 Symphony No. 3. By CHARLES IvEs 

1948 Symphony No. 3. By WALTER PISTON 

1949 Louisiana Story music. By VuircGiL 
THOMSON 

1950 The Consul. By GIAN-CaRLO MENOTTI 

1951 Music for opera Giants in the Earth. 
By Dovueias STUART MOORE 

1952 Symphony Concertante. 
EKvuBICK 

1953 No award 


By GalIL 


Special Award 
1944 Oklahoma! By RicHarp RopGErRs and 
OscaR HAMMERSTEIN, 2ND 


List of Academy Awards for Production, Acting, and Direction 


Production 

Year 

1928 Wings, Paramount 

1929 The Broadway Melody, M-G-M 

1930 All Quiet on the Western Front, Uni- 
versal 

1931 Cimarron, RKO Radio 

1932 Grand Hotel, M-G-M 

1933 Cavalcade, Fox 

19384 It Happened One Night, Columbia 

19385 Mutiny on the Bounty, M-G-M 

19386 The Great Ziegfeld, M-G-M 

1937 The Life of Emile Zola, Warner 

1938 You Can’t Take It With You, Col. 

1939 Gone With the Wind, Selznick— 
M-G-M 

1940 Rebecca, Selznick—-UA 

1941 How Green Was My Valiey, 20th 
Century-Fox 

1942 Mrs. Miniver, M-G-M 

1943 Casablanca, Warner Bros. 

1944 Going My Way, Paramount 

1945 The Lost Weekend, Paramount 

1946 The Best Years of Our Lives, Gold- 
Wwyn-RKO Radio 

1947 Gentleman’s Agreement, 20th Cen- 


tury-Fox y Ors Se ete 


1948 Hamlet, Rank-Two Cities<thad ud b 


Director and Movie 


Frank Borzage, Seventh Heaven; 

Lewis Milestone, Two Arabian Nights 

Frank Lloyd, The Divine Lady 

Lewis Milestone, All Quiet on the Western 
Front 

Norman Taurog, Skippy 

Frank Borzage, Bad Girl 

Frank Lloyd, Cavalcade 

Frank Capra, It Happened One Night 

John Ford, The Informer 

Frank Capra, Mr. Deeds Goes to Town 

Leo McCarey, The Awful Truth 

Frank Capra, You Can’t Take It With You 

Victor Fleming, Gone With the Wind 


John Ford, The Grapes of Wrath 
John Ford, How Green Was My Valley 


William Wyler, Mrs. Miniver 

Michael Curtiz, Casablanca 

Leo McCarey, Going My Way 

Billy Wilder, The Lost Weekend 

William Wyler, The Bet Years of Our 
Lives 

Elia Kazan, Gentleman's ‘Agreement 


John Huston, iB oi ge oye Sierra. Madre 


All the King’s Men, Rossen—Colum- 
bia 

All About Eve, 20th Century-Fox 

An American in Paris, M-G-M 

The Greatest Show on Earth, Para- 

mount 


Actress and Moyie 

Janet Gaynor, Seventh Heaven, 
Street Angel, Sunrise 

Mary Pickford, Coquette 

Norma Shearer, The Divorcee 

Marie Dressler, Min and Bill 

Helen Hayes, The Sin of Madelon 
Claudet 

Katharine Hepburn, Morning Glory 


Claudette Colbert, It Happened One 
Night 

Bette Davis, Dangerous 

Luise Rainer, The Great Ziegfeld 

Luise Rainer, The Good Earth 

Bette Davis, Jezevel 

Vivien Leigh, Gone With the Wind 

Ginger Rogers, Kitty Foyle 

Joan Fontaine, Suspicion 

Greer Garson, Mrs. Miniver 

Jennifer Jones, The Song of Berna- 
dette 


‘Ingrid Bergman, Gaslight 


Joan Crawford, Mildred Pierce 

Olivia de Havilland, To Each His 
Own 

Loretta Young, Farmer’s Daughter 

Jane Wyman, Johnny Belinda 

Olivia de Havilland, The Heiress 

Judy Holliday, Born Yesterday 

Vivien Leigh, A Streetcar Named 
Desire 

Shirley Booth, Come Back, Little 

Sheba 


Actress (supporting role) 


Gale Sondergaard, Anthony Adverse 

Alice Brady, In Old Chicago 

Pay Bainter, Jezebel 

Hattie McDaniel, Gone With the 
Wind 

Jane Darwell, The Grapes of Wrath 

Mary Astor, The Great Lie 

Teresa Wright, Mrs. Miniver 

Katina Paxinou, For Whom the Bell 
Tolls 

Ethel Barrymore, 
Lonely Heart 

Anne Revere, National Velvet 

Anne Baxter, The Razor’s Edge 


None But the 


Celeste Holm, Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment 
Claire Trevor, Key Largo 


Mercedes McCambridge, All 
King’s Men 

Josephine Hull, Harvey 

Kim  Hunter,- Streetcar Named 
DesiresiitveH sh 

Gloria Grahame, The Bad and the 

Beautiful 


the 


4 


Information Plasia 


J L. Mankiewicz, A Letter to Three 


Wives 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz, All About Eve 
George Stevens, A Place in the Sun 
John Ford, The Quiet Man 


Actor and Movie 

Emil Jannings, The Way of All Flesh, The 
Last Command 

Warner Baxter, In Old Arizona 

George Arliss, Disraeli 

Lionel Barrymore, A Free Soul 

Fredric March, Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde; 

Wallace Beery, The Champ 

Charles Laughton, The Private Life of 
Henry VIII 

Clark Gable, It Happened One Night 


Victor McLaglen, The Informer 

Paul Muni, The Story of Louis Pasteur 
Spencer Tracy, Captains Courageous 
Spencer Tracy, Boys Town 

Robert Donat, Goodbye, Mr. Chips 
James Stewart, The Philadelphia Story 
Gary Cooper, Sergeant York 

James Cagney, Yankee Doodle Dandy 
Paul Lukas, Watch on the Rhine 


Bing Crosby, Going My Way 

Ray Milland, The Lost Weekend 

Fredric March, The Best Years of Our 
Lives 

Ronald Colman, A Double Life 

Sir Laurence Olivier, Hamlet 

Broderick Crawford, All the King’s Men 

Jose Ferrer, Cyrano de Bergerac 

Humphrey Bogart, The African Queen 


Gary Cooper, High Noon 


Actor (supporting role) 
Walter Brennan, Come and Get It 
Joseph Schildkraut, The Life of Emile Zola 
Walter Brennan, Kentucky 
Thomas Mitchell, Stagecoach 


Walter Brennan, The Westerner 

Donald Crisp, How Green Was My Valley 
Van Heflin, Johnny Eager 

Charles Coburn, The More the Merrier 


Barry Fitzgerald, Going My Way 


James Dunn, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 

Harold Russell, The Best Years of Our 
Lives 

Edmund Gwenn, Miracle on 34th Street 


Walter Huston, The Treasure of Sierra 
Madre 
Dean Jagger, Twelve O’Clock High 


George Sanders, All About Eve 
Karl Malden, A Streetcar Named Desire 


Anthony Quinn, Viva Zapata! 
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Other Academy Awards for 1952 


Art direction (black-and-white): Cedric 
Gibbons, Edward Carfango, The Bad and 
the Beautiful. 

Art direction (color): Paul Sheriff, Moulin 
Rouge. 

Cinematography (black-and-white) : Robert 
Surtees, The Bad and the Beautiful. 
Cinematography (color): Winton C. Hoch, 

Archie Stout, The Quiet Man. 

Costume design @ack-and-white): Helen 
Rose, The Bad and the Beautiful. 

Costume design (color): Marcel Vertes, 
Moulin Rouge. 

Documentary (feature): The Sea Around 
Us, RKO Radio-Irwin Allen. 

Documentary (short subject): Neighbours, 
Canadian Natl. Film Bd. of Canada, 
Mayer-Kingsley, Inc. 

Film editing: Elmo Williams, Harry Ger- 
stad, High Noon. 

Foreign-language film (honorary award): 
Forbidden Games (French), Times Film 
Corp. 

Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Cecil 
B. DeMille. 

Music (score of drama or comedy): Dimitri 
Tiomkin, High Noon. 

Music (seore of musical picture): Alfred 
Newman, With a Song in My Heart. 

Music (song): “High Noon” (“Do Not For- 
sake Me, Oh My Darlin’’’) from High 


Noon, Dimitri Tiomkin, Johnny Mercer. — 


Set decoration (black-and-white): Edwin 


B. Willis, Keogh Gleason, The Bad and — 


the Beautiful. 
Set decoration (color): Marcel Vertes, Mou- 
lin Rouge. 
Short subjects (cartoon): Johann Mouse, 
Fred Quimby-M-G-M. 


Short subjects (1-reel): Light in the Win- 


dow, Art Films-20th Century-Fox. 


Short subjects (2-reel): Water Birds, Walt 


Disney-RKO Radio. 

Sound recording: Breaking the Sound Bar- 
rier, London Film-UA. 

Technical Awards (class 1): Eastman Ko- 
dak Co.; Ansco Division, General Aniline 
and Film Corp. 

Technical Awards (class 2): Technicolor 
Motion Picture Corp. 

Technical Awards (class 3); M-G-M pro- 
jection, research and still depts.; John 
G. Frayne, R. R. Scoville and Westrex 
Corp.; Photo Research Corp.; Gustav 
Jirouch; Carlos Rivas of M-G-M. 

Writing (motion-picture story): Fredric M. 
Frank, Theodore St. John, Frank Cavett, 
The Greatest Show on Earth. 

Writing (screenplay): Charles Schnee, The 
Bad and the Beautiful. 

Writing (story and screenplay): T. E. B. 
Clarke, The Lavendar Hill Mob. 


New York Film Critics’ Awards 


(i—best motion picture; 2—best male performance; 3—best feminine performance; 4—best direction; 
5— best foreign film; 6—special award.) 


1940 1. The Grapes of Wrath, 20th Cent.- 
Fox 

Charles Chaplin,* The Great Dic- 
tator 

. Katharine Hepburn, The Phila- 
delphia Story 

John Ford, The Grapes of Wrath 
The Baker’s Wife (French) 
Citizen Kane, RKO-Mercury 
Gary Cooper, Sergeant York 

Joan Fontaine, Suspicion 

John Ford, How Green Was My 
Valley 

In Which We Serve, 
Coward 

James Cagney, 
Dandy 

Agnes Moorehead, The Magniji- 
cent Ambersons 

John Farrow, Wake Island 

. Watch on the Rhine, Warner Bros. 
. Paul Lukas, Watch on the Rhine 
. Ida Lupino, The Hard Way 

. George Stevens, The More the 
Merrier 

Going My Way, Paramount 
Barry Fitzgerald, Going My Way 
. Tallulah Bankhead, Lifeboat 

. Leo McCarey, Going, MY Way 


® Refused award. 


1941 
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Yankee Doodle 


1943 
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1945 1. The Lost Weekend, Paramount 

2. Ray Milland, The Lost Weekend 

8. Ingrid Bergman, Spellbound and 
The Bells of St. Mary’s 

4. Billy Wilder, The Lost Weekend 

5. (None) 

6. The True Glory and The Fighting 

Lady ~ 

The Best Years of Our Lives, 

Goldwyn-RKO Radio 

2. Laurence Olivier, Henry V 

3. Celia Johnson, Brief Encounter 

4, William Wyler, The Best Years of 

5 

1 


1946 1. 


Our Lives 
. Open City (Italian) 
. Gentleman’s Agreement, 20th 
Century-Fox 
. William Powell, Life With Father 
. Deborah Kerr, The Adventuress 
and Black Narcissus 


2 
3 
4. Elia Kazan, Gentleman’s Agree- 
5 
1 


1947 


ment and Boomerang 
. To Live in Peace (Italian) 


. Treasure of Sierra Madre, Warner 
Bros. 3 


1948 


2. Sir Laurence Olivier, Hamlet 
8. Olivia de Havilland, The Snake 
Pit os emadtes : 
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1949 


1950 


1938-39 


4. John Huston, Treasure of Sierra 
Madre 

5. Paisan (Italian) 

1. All the King’s Men, 
Columbia 

2. Broderick Crawford, All the King’s 
Men 

8. Oliyia de Havilland, The Heiress 

4, Carol Reed, The Fallen Idol 

5. The Bicycle Thief (Italian) 

1, All About Eve, 20th Century-Fox 

2. Gregory Peck, Twelve O’Clock 
High 

8. Bette Davis, All About Eve 

4, Joseph L. Mankiewicz, All About 
Eve 


Rossen- 


1952 1. 


Ways of Love (Franco-Italian) 

A Streetcar Named Desire, Warner 
Bros. : 

Arthur Kennedy, Bright Victory 


Vivien Leigh, A Streetcar Named 
Desire 
Elia Kazan, A Streetcar Named 
Desire 


Miracle in Milan (Italian) 
High Noon, United Artists 


2. Ralph Richardson, Breaking the 


Sound Barrier 
Shirley Booth, Come Back, Little 
Sheba 


. Fred Zinneman, High Noon 
. Forbidden Games (French) 


New York Drama Critics’ Circle Awards 
1935-386 Winterset, by Maxwell Anderson 
1936-37 High Tor, by Maxwell Anderson 
1937-38 Of Mice and Men, by John Stein- 


beck 

Shadow and Substance, by Paul 
Vincent Carroli? 

(No award) 

The White Steed, by Paul Vincent 
Carroll + 


1939-40 The Time of Your Life, by William 


Saroyan 


1940-41 Watch on the Rhine, by Lillian 


1941-42 


Hellman 

The Corn Is Green, by Emlyn Wil- 
liams? 

(No award) 

Blithe Spirit, by Noel Coward? 


1942-43 The Patriots, by Sidney Kingsley 
1943-44 (No award) 


Jacobowsky and the Colonel, by 
Franz Werfel-S. N. Behrman?! 


1944-45 The Glass Menagerie, by Tennessee 


1945-46 


Williams 

(No award) 

Carousel, by Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein? 


1946-47 All My Sons, by Arthur Miller 


No Exit, by Jean-Paul Sartre! 
Brigadoon, by Lerner and Loewe? 


1947-48 A Streetcar Named Desire, by Ten- 


1 Citation for best foreign play. 
Christopher Isherwood's Berlin Stores, 


nessee Williams 
The Winslow Boy, by Terence Rat- 
tigan 


2 Citation for best musical. 


1948-49 


1949-50 


1950-51 


1951-52 


1952-53 


’ Based on a novel by Arthur Koestler. 
‘For ‘‘distinguished and original contribution to the theater,” 


Death of a Salesman, by Arthur 
Miller 

The Madwoman of Chatilot, by 
Jean Giraudoux—Maurice Valency? 
South Pacific, by Rodgers, Ham- 
merstein, and Joshua Logan? 

The Member of the Wedding, by 
Carson McCullers 

The Cocktail Party, by T.S. Eliot} 
The Consul, by Gian-Carlo Me- 
notti? 
Darkness 
Kingsley® 
The Lady’s Not for Burning, by 
Christopher Fry! 

Guys and Dolls, by Abe Burrows, 
Jo Swerling, and Frank Loesser? 

I Am a Camera, by John Van 
Druten‘ 

Venus Observed, by Christopher 
Fry! 

Pal Joey, by Richard Rodgers, 
Lorenz Hart and John O’Hara? 
Don Juan in Hell, by George Ber- 
nard Shaw® ' 

Pienic, by William Inge 

The Love of Four Colonels, by 
Peter Ustinoy? 

Wonderful Town, by Joseph Fields, 
Jerome Chodorov, Betty Comden, 


Adolph Green and Leonard Bern- 
stein? 


at Noon, by Sidney 


4 Based on 


Awards by Music Critics’ Circle of New York 
1941-42 Symphony No. 3, by William Schu- 


man 


1942-43 Symphony No. 1, by Paul Creston 
1943-44 Jeremiah Symphony, by Leonard 


Bernstein ., 


1944-45 Symphony. No.2, by Walter Piston 
1945-46 Concerto for Cello and Orchestra, 


by Samuel Barber 


1946-47 


1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 


Symphony No. 3, by Aaron Cop- 
land 

Quartet No. 2, by Ernest Bloch? 
Symphony No. 3, by Wallingford 
Riegger 

Variation, Chaconne and Finale, 
by Norman Dello Joio 

Bymphony No. 2, by Roger Sessions 


LP ‘i -— Music Critics’ Circle Awards—(cont.) 


String Quartet (1949), by Leon “Spring” Symphony, by Benjamin — 
Kirchner? Britten® war fe 

19512 Short Symphony, by Howard Judith, by William Schuman® 
Swanson? 1952 Piano Concerto, by Alexei Haeiff? 
Comedy on the Bridge, by Bohu- Stabat Mater, by Francis Poulenc® 
slay Martinut Septet, by Paul Hindemith? 


1 Award for.chamber music. * Covered the period from Oct. 1950 through 1951. In this voting, works by Euro- 
pean composers were open to consideration for the first time. No chamber-music award was made. In addition to the 
awards shown, a special award was given jointly to NBC and to Gian-Carlo Menotti for the television opera Amani 
ane pe tees aos + Award for orchestral music. 4 Award for opera. & Award for choral music. 6 Award for 
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The Hall of Fame 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans, established in 1900 on the campus of New York 
University, is an open-air colonnade with busts and tablets for 81 of the 83 persons so 
far honored for national achievements. New names are voted on every five years by a 
committee of 100 men and women from all the states. To be elected to the Hall of Fame, 
an individual must have been dead more than 25 years (before 1922, the stipulation 
was 10 years), must have been a citizen of the U. S., and must receive a majority of the 
committee vote. Nominations may be made by any citizen. Last election, 1950. 


Names Elected Names Elected 
John Adams (statesman) 1900 John Paul Jones (naval officer) 1925 
John Quincy Adams (statesman) 1905 James Kent (jurist) 1900 
Louis Agassiz (naturalist) 1915 Sidney Lanier (poet) 1945 
Susan B. Anthony (reformer) 1950 Robert E. Lee (military officer) 1900 
John James Audubon (naturalist) 1900 Abraham Lincoln (statesman) 1900 
George Bancroft (historian) 1910 Henry W. Longfellow (poet) 1900 
Henry Ward Beecher (clergyman) 1900 James Russell Lowell (poet) 1905 
Alexander Graham Bell (inventor) 1950 Mary Lyon (educator) 1905 
Daniel Boone (explorer) 1915 James Madison (statesman) 1905 
Edwin Booth (actor) 1925 Horace Mann (educator) 1900 
Phillips Brooks (clergyman) 1910 John Marshall (jurist) 1900 
William Cullen Bryant (poet) 1910 Matthew F. Maury (oceanographer) 19830 
William Ellery Channing (clergyman) 1900 Maria Mitchell (astronomer) 1905 
Rufus Choate (lawyer) 1915 James Monroe (statesman ) 1930 
Henry Clay (statesman) 1900 Samuel F. B. Morse (inventor) 1900 
Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) William T. G. Morton (dentist) 1920 

(author) 1920 John Lothrop Motley (historian) 1910 
Grover Cleveland (statesman) 1935 Simon Newcomb (astronomer ) 1985 
James Fenimore Cooper (author) 1910 Thomas Paine (philosopher) 1945 
Peter Cooper (manufacturer) 1900 Alice Freeman Palmer (educator) 1920 
Charlotte S. Cushman (actress) 1915 Francis Parkman (historian) 1915 
James Buchanan Eads (engineer) 1920 George Peabody (merchant) 1900 
Jonathan Edwards (clergyman) 1900 William Penn (colonizer) 1935 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (author) 1900 Edgar Allan Poe (author) 1910 
David G. Farragut (naval officer) 1900 Walter Reed (surgeon) 1945 
Stephen C. Foster (song composer) 1940 Theodore Roosevelt; (statesman) 1950 
Benjamin Franklin (statesman) 1900 Augustus Saint-Gaudens (sculptor) 1920 
Robert Fulton (inventor) 1900 William T. Sherman (army officer) 1905 
Josiah Willard Gibbs* (physicist) 1950 Joseph Story (jurist) 1900 
William Crawford Gorgas (physician) 1950 Harriet Beecher Stowe (author) 1910 
Ulysses S. Grant (statesman) 1900 Gilbert. Charles Stuart (painter) 1900 
Asa Gray (botanist) 1900 Booker T. Washington (educator) 1945 
Alexander Hamilton (statesman) 1915 George Washington (statesman) 1900 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (author) 1900 Daniel Webster (statesman) 1900 
Joseph Henry (physicist) 1915 J. A. McNeill Whistler (painter) 1930 
Patrick Henry (statesman) 1920 Walt Whitman (poet) 1930 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (author) 1910 Eli Whitney (inventor) 1900 
Mark Hopkins (educator) 1915 John Greenleaf Whittier (poet) 1905 
Elias Howe (inventor) 1915 Emma Willard (educator) 1905 
Washington Irving (author) 1900 Frances Elizabeth Willard (reformer) a 
Andrew Jackson (statesman) 1910 Roger Williams (cl oe a) 120) 
Thomas Jefferson (etotesmen ) si -1900 Woodrow Wilson® vesman) 1950, 

Tt o , < 


* Not yet represented by a bust antyteh}e. O-Bust and tablet to be installed Juad 198, fs 
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Famous Firsts in Aviation 


HOUGH man succeeded in making pow- 
ered flight only a half century ago, his 
dreams of flying go back to mythology. 


The principle of jet propulsion, for ex- 
ample, was understood and put into design 
‘form some 2,000 years. ago by Hero, an 

Alexandrian philosopher. And as far back 
as A.D. 1282 Genghis Khan’s son, Ogdai, 
used rockets as a “secret weapon” in an 
attack on the Tartar city of Kaifeng. In 
1480, Leonardo da Vinci drew sketches for 
what we now call helicopters. 


Man’s first aeronautical successes came 
in. balloons. 


1782—First balloon flight. Jacques and Jo- 
seph Montgolfier of Annonay, Fr., sent 
up a small smoke-filled balloon about 
mid-November. 


1783—First hydrogen-filled balloon flight. 
Jacques A. C. Charles, Paris physicist, 
supervised construction by A. J. and M. 
N. Robert of a 13-ft. diameter balloon 
which was filled with hydrogen. It got up 
to about 3,000 ft. and traveled about 16 
mi, in a 45-min. flight (Aug. 27). 

1783—First human batioon flights. A 
Frenchman, Jean Pilatre de Rozier, made 
the first captive balloon ascension (Oct. 
15). With the Marquis d’Arlandes, 
Pilatre de Rozier made the first free 
flight, reaching a peak altitude of about 
500 ft., and traveling about 5% mi. in 
20 min. (Nov. 21). 


1784—First powered balloon. Gen. Jean 
Baptiste Marie Meusnier developed the 
first propeller-driven and elliptically- 
shaped balloon—the crew cranking three 
propellers on a common shaft to give 
the craft a speed of about 3 mi. per hr. 

1784—First woman to fly. Mme. Thible, a 
French opera singer (June 4). 


1793—First balloon flight in America. Jean 
Pierre Blanchard, a French pilot, made 
it from Philadelphia to near Woodbury, 
Gloucester Co., N. J., in a little over 
45 min. (Jan. 9). 


1794—First military use of the balloon. 
Jean Marie Coutelle, using a balloon 
built for the French Army, made two 4 
hr. observation ascents. The military 
value of the ascents seems to have been 
in damage to the enemy’s morale. 


1797—First parachute jump. André-Jacques 
,,Garnerin dropped from about 6,500 ft. 
over. Monceau Park, in Paris in a 28-ft. 
~ diameter *chute 


>, With a basket shah (Oct. 22). 
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1843—First air transport company. In Lon- 
don, William S. Henson and John String- 
fellow filed articles of incorporation for 
the Aerial Transit Company (Mar. 24). 
It failed. 


1852—First dirigible. Henri Giffard, a 
French engineer, flew in a controllable 
(more or less) steam engine-powered 
balloon, 144 ft. long and 39 ft. in di- 
ameter, inflated with 88,000 cu. ft. of 
coal gas. It reached 6.7 mi. per hr. on a 
flight from Paris to Trappe (Sept. 24). 

1860—First aerial photographers. Samuel 
Archer King and William Black made 
two photos of Boston, still in existence. 

1872—First gas-engine powered dirigible. 
Paul Haenlein, a German engineer, flew 
in a semi-rigid frame dirigible, powered 
by a 4-cylinder internal combustion en- 
gine running on coal gas drawn from the 
supporting bag. 

1873—First transatlantic attempt. The New 
York Daily Graphic sponsored the at- 
tempt with a 400,000 cu. ft. balloon 
carrying a lifeboat. A rip in the bag 
during inflation brought collapse of the 
balloon and the project. 


1897—First successful metal dirigible. An 
all-metal dirigible, designed by David 
Schwarz, a Hungarian, took off from 
Berlin’s Tempelhof Field and, powered 
by a 16-hp. Daimler engine, got several 
miles before leaking gas caused it to 
crash (Nov. 18). 


i900—First Zeppelin flight. Germany’s 
Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin flew the 
first of his long series of rigid-frame air- 
ships, It attained a speed of 18 mi. per 
hr. and got 314 mi. before its steering 
gear failed (July 2). 

1903—First successful heavier-than-air 
machine flight. Aviation was really born 
on the sand dunes at Kitty Hawk, N. C., 
When Orville Wright crawled to his 
prone position between the wings of the 
biplane he and his brother Wilbur had 
built, opened the throttle of their home- 
made 12-hp. engine and took to the air. 
He covered 120 ft. in 12 sec. Later that 
day, in one of fourdlights, Wilbur stayed 
up 59 sec, and covered 852 ft. (Dec. 17). 

1904-—First airplane maneuvers. Orville 
Wright made the first turn with an air- 


plane (Sept. 15); 5 days later his brother 
Wilbur made the first complete circle. 


1905—First airplane flight over half an 
hour. Orville Wright kept his craft up 
33. min. 17 sec. (Oct. 4.). 


Pf 


1906—First europe Rinne flight. Al- 
berto Santos-Dumont, a Brazilian, flew 
a heavier-than-air machine at Bagatelle 
Field, Paris (Sept. 138). 


1908—First airplane fatality. Lt. Thomas E. 
Selfridge, U. S. Army Signal Corps, was 
in a group of officers evaluating the 
Wright plane at Fort Myer, Va. He was 
up about 75 ft. with Orville Wright 
When the propeller hit a bracing wire 
and was broken, throwing the plane out 
of control, killing Selfridge and seriously 
injuring Wright (Sept: 17). 

1910—First licensed woman pilot. Baroness 
Raymonde de la Roche of France, who 
learned to fiy in 1909, received ticket 
No. 36 on March 8. 


1910—First flight from shipboard. Eugene 
Ely took a Curtiss plane off from the 
deck of cruiser Birmingham at Hampton 
Roads, Va., and flew to Norfolk (Nov. 14). 
The following January he reversed the 
process, flying from Camp Selfridge to 
the deck of the battleship Pennsylvania 
in San Francisco Bay (Jan. 18). 


1911—First U. S. woman pilot. Harriet 
Quimby, 2a magazine writer, who got 
ticket No. 37. 


1913—First multi-engined aircraft. Built 
and flown by Igor Ivan Sikorsky while 
still in his native Russia. 


1914—First aerial combat. In August, Allied 
and German pilots and observers started 
shooting at each other with pistols and 
rifles—with negligible results. 


1915—First air raids on England. German 
Zeppelins started dropping bombs on 
four English communities (Jan. 19). 


1918—First U. 8. air squadron. The U. S. 
Army Air Corps made its first independ- 
ent raids over enemy lines, in DH-4 
planes (British-designed) powered with 
400-hp. American-designed Liberty en- 
gines (Apr. 8). 


1918—-First regular airmail service. Oper- 
ated for the Post Office Department by 
the Army, the first regular service was 
inaugurated with one round trip a day 
(except Sunday) between Washington, 
D. C., and New York City (May 15). 


1919—First transatlantic flight. The NC-4, 
one of four Curtiss flying boats com- 
manded by Lt. Comdr. Albert C. Read, 
reached Lisbon, Port. (May 27) after 
hops from Trepassy Bay, Nid. to Horta, 
Azores (May 16-17), to Ponta Delgada 
(May 20). The Liberty-powered craft 
was piloted by Walter Hinton. 


1919—First nonstop transatlantic flight. 
Capt. John Alcock and Lt. Arthur Whit- 
ten Brown, British World War I flyers, 
made the 1,900 mi. from St. John’s, Nfd. 
to Clifden, Ire., in 16 hr. 12 min. in a 
Vickers-Vimy bomber with 'twd"350-hp. 
Rolls-Royce engines (June 15-16). 


1919—First lighter-than-air transatlantic 
flight. The British dirigible R-34, com-° 
manded by Maj. George H. Scott, left 
Firth of Forth, Scot. (July 2) and 
touched down at Mineola, L. I., 108 hr. 
later. The eastbound trip was made in 
75 hr. (completed July 13). 5 

1919—First scheduled passenger service 
(using airplanes). Aircraft Travel and 
Transport inaugurated London-Paris 
service (Aug. 25). Later the company 
started the first trans-channel mail serv- 
ice on the same route (Nov. 10). 


1921—First naval vessel sunk by aircraft. 
Two battleships being scrapped by treaty 
were sunk by bombs dropped from Army 
planes in demonstration put on by Brig. 
Gen. William S. Mitchell (July 21). 

1921—First helium balloon. The C-7, non- 
rigid Navy dirigible was first to use non- 
inflammable helium as lifting gas, mak- 
ing a flight from Hampton Roads, Va., 
to Washington, D. C. (Dec. 1). 

1922—First member of Caterpillar Club. 
Lt. (later Maj. Gen.) Harold Harris 
bailed out of a crippled plane he was 
testing at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
(Oct. 20), and became the first man to 
join the Caterpillar Club—those whose 
lives have been saved by parachute. 


1923—First nonstop transcontinental flight. 
Lts. John A. Macready and Oakley Kelly 
flew a single-engine Fokker T-2 nonstop 
from New York to San Diego, a distance 
of just over 2,500 mi. in 26 hr. 50 min. 
(May 2-3). 

1923—First autogyro flights. Juan de la 
Cierva, brilliant Spanish mathematician, 
made the first successful flight in a 
rotary wing aircraft in Madrid (June 9). 


1924—First round-the-world flight, Four 
Douglas Cruiser biplanes of the U. S. 
Army Air Corps took off from Seattle 
under command of Maj. Frederick Martin 
(Apr. 6). 175 days later two of the 
planes (Lt. Lowell Smith’s and Lt. Erik 
Nelson’s) landed in Seattle after a cir-' 
cuitous route—one source saying 26,345 
mi., another saying 27,553 mi. 

1926—First polar flight. Then-Lt. Cmdr. 
Richard E. Byrd, acting as navigator, and 
Floyd Bennett as pilot, flew a trimotor 
Fokker from Kings Bay, Spitsbergen, 
over the North Pole and back in 1514-hr. 
flight (May 8-9). 

192%—First solo transatlantic flight. 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh lifted his 
Wright-powered Ryan monoplane, Spirit 
of St. Louis, from Roosevelt Field, L. L., 
to stay aloft 33 hr. 39 min. and cover 
8,600 mi. to Le Bourget Field outside 
Paris (May 20-21). 

1927—First transatlantic passenger. Charles 
A. Levine was piloted, by Clarence D. 
Chamberlin fro off (O08 evelt Field, L. I., 
to Hisleben,~Ger aeeres 
Bellanca (June 4-5). 


Wright-powered 
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1928—¥First east-west transatlantic cross- 
ing. Baron Guenther von Huenefeld, 
piloted by German Capt. Hermann Koehl 
and Irish Capt. James Fitzmaurice, left 
Dublin for New York City (Apr. 12) in 
a single-engine all-metal Junkers mono- 
plane. Some 37 hr. later they cracked up 
on Greenly Island, Labrador. Rescued. 
1928—First U. S.-Australia .flight. Sir 
Charles Kingsford-Smith and Capt. 
Charles T. P. Ulm, Australians, and two 
American navigators, Harry W. Lyon and 
James Warner, crossed the Pacific from 
Oakland to Brisbane. They went via 
Hawaii and the Fiji Islands in a tri- 
. motor Fokker (May 31—June 8). 
1928—First trans-Arctic flight. Sir Hubert 
Wilkins, Australian explorer, piloted by 
Carl Ben Eielson, flew from Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, to Spitsbergen (mid-April). 
1929—First of the endurance records. With 
Air Corps Maj. Carl Spaatz in command 
and Capt. Ira Eaker as chief pilot, an 
Army Fokker, aided by refueling in the 
air, remained aloft 150 hr. 40 min. at 
Los Angeles (Jan. 1-7). 
1929—-First blind flight. James H. Doo- 
little proved the feasibility of instrument 
fiying when he took off and landed en- 
\. tirely on instruments (Sept. 24). 
1929—¥irst rocket engine flight. Fritz von 
Opel, German auto maker, stayed aloft 
in his small rocket-powered craft for 
75 sec., covering nearly 2 mi. (Sept. 30). 
1929—First South Pole flight. Comdr. 
Richard E. Byrd, with Bernt Balchen as 
pilot, Harold I, June, radio operator, and 
Capt. A. C. McKinley, photographer, flew 
a trimotor Fokker from the Bay of 
Whales, Little America, over the South 
Pole and back (Nov. 28-29). 
1930—Tirst Paris-New York nonstop flight. 
Dieudonné Coste and Maurice Bellonte, 
French pilots, flew a Hispano-powered 
Breguet biplane from Le Bourget Field 
to Valiey Stream, L. IL, in 37 hr. 18 min. 
(Sept. 2-3). 
1931—First flight into the stratosphere. 
Prof. Auguste Piccard, Swiss physicist, 
and Charles Knipfer, ascended in a bal- 
loon from Augsburg, Ger., and reached a 
height of 51,793 ft. in a 17-hr. flight that 
terminated on a glacier near Innsbruck, 
Austria (May 27). 
1931—First nonstop transpacific flight. 
\ Hugh Herndon and Clyde Pangborn took 
| off from Sabishiro Beach, Japan, dropped 
their landing gear and flew 4,860 mi. to 
near Wenatchee, Wash., in 41 hr. 13 min. 
(Oct. 4-5). 
1932—First woman’s transatlantic solo. 
Amelia Earhart, flying a Pratt & Whit- 
ney Wasp-powered Lockheed Vega, flew 
alone from Harbor Grace, Nfd., to Ireland 
in approximately 15 hr. (May 20-21). 
1932—First westbound transatlantic solo. 
James A. Mollison, British pilot, took a 
de Havilland usag:rMeth from Portmar- 
hock, Ire., to; Pesmigeld, 'N, B. (Aug. 18). 


ie 


1932—First woman airline pilot. Ruth 
Rowland Nichols, first woman to hold 
three international records at the same 
time—speed, distance, altitude—was em- 
ployed by N. Y.-New England Airways. 
1933—First round-the-world solo. Wiley 
Post took a Lockheed Vega, Winnie Mae, 
15,596 mi. around the world in 7 days 
18 hr. 4914 min. (July 15-22). 
1937—First successful helicopter. Hanna 
Reitsch, German woman pilot, flew Dr. 
Heinrich Focke’s FW-61 in free, fully- 
controlled flight at Bremen (July 4). 
1939—First turbojet flight. Just before 
their invasion of Poland, the Germans 
flew a Heinkel He-178 plane powered by 
a Heinkel S3B turbojet (Aug. 27). 
1942—-First American jet plane flight. Rob- 
ert Stanley, chief pilot for Bell Aircraft 
Corp., flew the Bell XP-59 Airacomet at 
Muroc Army Base, Calif. (Oct. 1). 
1947—First piloted supersonic flight in an 
airplane. Capt. Charles E. Yeager, U. 8S. 
Air Force, flew the X-1, rocket-powered 
research plane built by Bell Aircraft 
Corp., faster than the speed of sound at 
Muroc Air Force Base, Calif. (Oct. 14). 
1949—First round-the-world nonstop flight. 
Capt. James Gallagher and USAF crew 
of 13 flew a Boeing B-50A Superfortress 
around the world nonstop from Ft. 
Worth, Tex., returning to same point; 
23,452 mi. in 94 hr. 1 min., with 4 aerial 
refuelings enroute (Feb. 27—Mar. 2). 
1950—First nonstop transatlantic jet flight. 
Col. David C. Schilling (USAF) flew 
3,300 mi. from England to Limestone, 
Maine, in 10 hr. 1 min. (Sept. 22). 
1950—First jet-plane battle. Four U. N. 
jets attacked by 8 to 12 Communist jets 
near Sinuiju, Korea. One enemy jet re- 
ported shot down and another damaged; 
no U.N. losses (Nov. 8). 
1951—First solo acress North Pole. 
Charles F, Blair, Jr., flew a converted 
P-51 (May 29). 
1952—First jetliner service. De Havilland 
Comet flight inaugurated by BOAC be- 
tween London and Rome (Apr. 21). 
Round trip: 4 hr. 46 min. flying time. 
1952—First launching of fighter plane from 
bomber. Jet fighter plane was launched 
from inside B-26 bomber (announced by 
Air Force Apr. 22). 


1952—First transatiantic helicopter flight. 
Capt. Vincent H. McGovern and ist Lt. 
Harold W. Moore piloted 2 Sikorsky 
H-19s from Westover, Mass., to Prest- 
wick, Scot. (3,410 mi.). Trip was made 
in 5 steps, with flying time of 42 hr. 
25 min. (July 15-31). 

1952—First transatlantic round trip in 
same day. British Canberra twin-jet 
bomber flew from Aldergrove, N. Ire., 
tosGamdersdNfld., and back in 7 hr. 59 
mip @itnP time (Aug. 26). 
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International Airplane Records 


Source: National Aeronautic Association. 


over 3-kilometer—1.864 mi. 
Speed (mph) Date _ Type plane Pilot aaa Place 


266.583 Nov. 4, ’23 Curtiss Lt. Williams (U.S.A.) Mineo! 

278.480 Dec. 11, 24 Ferbois Adj. Bonnet (France) tstras a 
294.380 Sept. 3, '32 Patene Maj. J. H. Doolittle (U.S.A.) Cleveland 
304.980 Sept. 4, '33 Wedell-Williams James R. Wedell (U.S.A.) Chicago 
314.320 Dec. 25, '34 Caudron Raymond Delmotie (France) Istres 

352.388 Sept. 13, '35 Hughes Special Howard Hughes (U.S.A.) Santa Anna 
379.626 Nov. 11, '37 BF-113R Herman Wunster (Germany) Augsburg 
469.220 Apr. 26, 39 ME-109R Fritz Wendel! (Germany) Augsburg 
606.255 Nov. 7, '45 Gloster Meteor |V* Gp. Capt. H. Wilson (Gr. Britain) Herne Bay 

616. Sept. 7, 46 Gloster Meteor* Gp. Capt. E. M. Donalson (Gr. Britain) Sussex Coast 
623.738 June 19, '47 Lockheed P-80R Col. Albert Boyd (U.S.A.) Muroc AF, Caiif. 
640.7 Aug. 20, ’47 Douglas D-558 Comdr. T. F. Caldwell, Jr. (U.S.A.) Muroc AF, Calif. 
650.8 Aug. 25, '47 Douglas D-558 Maj. Marion Carl, USMC (U.S.A.) Muroc AF, Calif. 
670.98 Sept. 15, 48 North American F-86A Maj. R. L. Johnson (USAF) Muroc AF, Calif. 
698.505 Nov. 19, '52 North American F-86D Capt. James S. Nash (USAF) Salton Sea, Calit. 


@astest U. S. transcontinental—Col. W. H. Council, Lockheed P-80, from Long Beach, Calif. to La Guardia F: eld, 
ae Y.— 2,453.8 mi., in 4 hr., 13 min., 26 sec., average speed 580.9 mph. —Jan. 26, ’46.) (This record Lome xd broken 


Maj. R. E. Schieeh an 
Bieor neat cit vices ed SGT SOEs Rae Tob} “Tine spain: Vea Atwrorneane Blame 
— Distance 
Distance (mi.) Date Crew From To 
3,352.91 Oct. 28-29, '26 Costes & Capt. Rignot (France) Le Bourget Jask 
3,910.90 June 4-6, '27 Clarence D. Chamberlin, A. Levine (U.S.A.) New York Eisleben, Germany 
4,466.57 July 3-5, 28 A. Ferrarin, Del Prete (italy) Rome Touros 
4,911.93 Sept. 27-29, '29 Costes & Bellonte (France) Le Bourget Moulant 
5,011.35 July 28-30, ’31 Russal N. Boardman, John Polando (U.S.A.) New York Istanbul 
§,656.93 Aug. 5-7, '33 Rossi, Codos (France) New York Ryack 
6,305.66 July 12-14, '37 Col. M. Gromoy, Youmachev, Daniline (U.S.S.R.) Moscow San Jacinto, Calif. 
7,158.44 Nov. 5-7, 38 Sqd. Ldr. R. Kellett (Gr. Britain) Ismalia (Suez) Darwin 
7,916 Nov. 19-20, '45 Col. C. S. Irvine, pilot, Guam’ Washington, D. C. 


Lt. Col. G. R. Stanley, copilot (U.S.A.) 

11,235.6 Sept. 29-Oct. 1,'46 Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, Comdrs. Eugene P. Perth, Australia Columbus, Ohio 
Ranklin, Walter S. Reid, Lt. Comdr. Ray A. 
Tabeling (U.S.A.) 


(Longest light airplane distance and longest solo, international—William P. Odom, U.S. Beech Bonanza (185 hp.) 
from Honolulu, Hawaii to Teterboro, N. J., 4,957. 24 mi., March 8-9, 1949.) 


Distance (Closed Course) 


Distance (mi.) Date Crew Place 
2,895.970 Aug. 3, ’27 Edzard & Ristics (Germany) Dessau 
4,763.800 May 31—June 2, '28 Capt. Ferrarin & Del Prete (italy) Casal e del Paati 
4,988.969 Dec. 15-17 '30 Costos & Codos (France) Istres 
5,088,267 : May 31—June 2, ’30 U. Maddalena & F. Cecconi (Italy) Montecelio 
6,444.881 June 7-10, '31 J. LeBrix & M. Doret (France) Istres 
6,587,442 Mar. 23-26, '32 Bossoutrot & Rossi (France) Oran 
7,239.588 May 13-15, '38 Comm. Fujita & Sgt. Maj. Takahashi (Japan) Kisarasu 
8,037.899 July 30—Aug. 1, '39 Angelo Tondi, Ferrucio Viquoli, pilots, Rome 
Aldo Stagliano, mech. (italy) 
8,854.308 Aug. 1-3, '47 Lt. Col. 0. F. Lassiter, pilot (U.S.) United States 
Capt. W. J. Valentine, copilot (U.S.) 
Altitude 
Height (feet) Date Crew Place 
38,419 July 25, '37 Lt. C. C. Champion (U.S.A.) Washington 
41,795 May 26, '29 Willi Neuenhofen (Germany) Dessau 
43,166 June 4, '30 Lt. Apollo Soucek (U.S.A.) Washington 
43,976 Sept. 16, '32 Capt. Cyril F. Uwins (Gr. Britain) Filton, Bristol 
44,819 Sept. 28, ’33 G. Lemoine (France) Villacoublay 
47,352 April 11, 34 Com. Renato Donati (Italy) Rome 
49,994 Sept. 28, '36 Sqd. Ldr. S. R. D. Swain (Gr. Britain) South Farnborough 
53,937 June 30, '37 FI. Lt. M. J. Adam (Britain) Farnborough 
56,046 Oct. 22, '38 Col. Mario Pezzi (Jtaly) =} Monttecelio 
59,445* Mar. 23, 48 John Cunningham (Gr. Britain) “1819 bavods Efigtand 
a A green ade ices the ens, U. 8. ives 1056 from Rapid Se 
8. Dirin alloon, 0. 8. ‘Srplane ewptdertie Heal grat s Fiore. lok Lty a Dovaed copilot, Lts. L. 
Barrier, C. B. Webster, F/O P. ‘Mortits ‘S. George, Harmon Field, Gua’ ‘ay 15, 1946, Boeing B- 39. 


Ay Helicopter Records 

: ; Source: National Aeronautic Association. 

_ DISTANCE, AIRLINE 

‘International & U. S.: 1,217.14 mi. 

Elton J. Smith (U. S.) in Bell 47-D1 
helicopter powered by 200-hp. Frank- 
lin; from Ft. Worth, Tex., to Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Sept. 17, 1952. 


DISTANCE, CLOSED CIRCUIT 


International & U. S.: 621.369 mi. 

Majs. D. H. Jensen & W. C. Dodds (U. S.) 
in Sikorsky R-5A powered by 450-hp. 
Pratt & Whitney; Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 
14, 1946. > 


ALTITUDE 


International & U. S.: 21,220 ft. 

Capt. H. D. Gaddis (U. S.) in Sikorsky 
S-52-1 powered by 245-hp. Franklin; 
Bridgeport, Conn., May 21, 1949. 


MAXIMUM SPEED 


International & U. S.: 129.552 mph. 

Harold E. Thompson (U. S.) in Sikorsky 
$-52-1 powered by 245-hp. Franklin; 
Cleveland, Ohio, Apr. 27, 1949. 


SPEED FOR 100 K.M. (CLOSED COURSE) 


International & U. S.: 122.749 mph. 

Harold E. Thompson (U. 8S.) in Sikorsky 
§S-52-1 powered by 245-hp. Franklin; 
Milford, Conn., May 6, 1949. 


SPEED FOR 1,000 KILOMETERS IN A 
CLOSED CIRCUIT (621 MILES) 

International & U. S.: 66.642 mph. 

Majs. D. H. Jensen & W. C. Dodds (U. S.) 
in Sikorsky R-5A powered by 450-hp. 
Pratt & Whitney; Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 
14, 1946. 


Certificated U. S. Airplane Pilots 
Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Airline Com- 

Year Total transport mercial Private 
19337 5ins5. 22,983 1,159 7,839 13,985 
Te ey eae 33,706 1,197 11,677 20,832 
19800... 69,829 1,431 18,791 49,607 
AOA Recents: 129,947 1,587 34,578 93,782 
ICY. bce i eee 166,626 2,177 55,760 108,689 
ROA Raat ae 173,206 2,315 63,940 106,951 
DY Beets So 183,383 3,046 68,449 111,888 
TONS P85. 296,895 5,815 162,873 128,207 
NOSG tr oes, 400,061 7,654 203,251 189,156 
LOA TR orto 433,2411 7,059! =181,9121 244,2701 
1948 Ge ees or: 491,3062 7,7622 1768452  306,6992 
It ae 525,174 9,025 187,769 328,380 
1) Cee 580,574 10,813. 197,000 371,861 
19528 573,597 10,898 191,523 371,176 


FPLC 


r tary 
1As of April 1, 1948. ade gr May 1, 1949. 2 Total 
active and inactive*as of «731, 1951. 4 Total active 


and inactive as_ofJuly_1,1952.. NOTE: No fi 
available for 1950. oe eae 


Airline 


Capital: . 3 2niee ceeeee 
Chicago & Southern........ 
Colonial: fo scsk access ae 


Continental. . . 


Uniteds 7 Nan eo atc ack 


All@ghony, saci pendence se 


Bonanza 


Lake Central 


Chicago & Southern 
Colonial 
Eastern 


Panagra 


United 


1As of Dec. 31, 1952. 


U. S. Scheduled Airlines, 1952 
Source: Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Helicopter (Chicago)....... 
Helicopter (Los Angeles)... . 
Helicopter (New York)...... 


Certificated Revenue | 
route passenger 
mileage? miles, 1952 — 


Domestic (Trunk) 
19,981 2,815, 983,000 


9,251 423,043,000 
7,370 624,164,000 
6,118 200,387,000 
1,178 70,175,000 
4,252 135,072,000 
7,572 442,606,000 
18,292 1,855,271,000 
2,715 456,720,000 
2,990 83,675,000 
11,044 585,194,000 
15,798 . 1,881,883,000 
15,806 2,245, 429,000 
5,525 298,816,000 
127,892 12,118,418,000 
Local Service 
3,583 25,725,000 ~ 
1,324 10,617,000 
1,862 9,439,000 
1,367 6,392,000 
4,811 32,944,000 
416. eee 
479 . -- eee 
156 +> 9S Sige 
655 5,139,000 
1,000 18,070,000 
3,135 25,238,000 
2,411 14,133,000 
2,992 50,225,000 
1,981 48,780,000 
2,157 20,672,000 
1,272 31,133,000 
2,225 17,123,000 
2,054 23,723,000 
782 282,000 
34,722 339,635,000 


Foreign or Overseas 


1,550 89,595,000 
7,870 80,323,000 
393 8,757,000 
3,270 38,239,000 
2,030 29,222,000 
3,570 141,037,000 
379 48,196,000 
114 24,908,000 
17,782 134,853,000 
154,908 —_1,779,361,000 
10,421 133,186,000 
379 19,689,000 
27,486 432,954,000 
2,898 129,375,000 
378 1,141,000 
233,428 —_-3,090,836,000 


2 Mid-Continent merged with 


Braniff Aug. 16, 1952. Passenger-mile data includes Mid- 


Continent for Jan. 1-Aug. 15, 1952. 


with Western Apr. 10, 1952. Passenger-mile data includes 


Inland for Jan. 1—Apr. 9, 1952. 


West Coast+Aug. 1, 1952. Passenger-mile data includes 
Empire—for_tan.i—July 31, 1952. hae Air Carrier 


reportsieh KiAReForm 41 and CAB 


eage Tecords. 


3Inland merged 
4Empire merged with 


Executive, Transport 
__ Aero Des: & Eng. Co...... 


Beech A. Corp.........--..[ 


Boeing Airplane Co.....-. 
Consolidated Vultee A. Corp. 


Doerplas Ari. > So... 


Lockheed A. Corp........ 
Got Mari GO... oe. eh 


Personal 


Aeronca A. Corp......... 


Beech A. Corp........... 
pesca hs G.- co.cc. ces oe 


‘Engrg. & Research Corp..... 
Piper A. Corp............ 


Ryan‘Aera: Co........... 
Tayloreratt..2..5.......-. 


Texas Engrg. Mfg. Co..... 


Helicopters 


Bell A. Corp............. 
Hiller'A: Corp............ 


McCulloch Motors Corp... . . 
Sikorsky A. Div.......... 


model no. Seats § make engine 


520 {Aero Com- 

_ Mander) 5 
50 (Twin Bonanza) 6 
D-18S 4-10 

’ Stratocruiser 57-92 
2408 36-42 
3408 46 
DC-3 30 
DC-4 48-58 
DC-6 48-66 
DC-6B 47-88 
Constellation 34-64 
10494 91 
2-0-2 36-40 

. 404 52 
Sedan 4 

| Champion 2 
Bonanza 4 
140 2 
170 4 
180 4 
195 5 
Ercoupe 2 
Cub PA-11 2 
Clipper 4 
Piper-Stinson 4 
Super Cub 2 
Pacer 4 

} Tri-Pacer 4 

| Navion 4 
Traveler 2 
Sportsman 2 
Swift 125 2 
Silvaire 8F 2 

P Silvaire Sedan 4 
47-D 2 
UH-12 3 
UH-12B 3 
MC-4C 2 
S-51 4 
$-52 2 
$-55 9-12 


can Aircraft Types _ 


No.and Engine High ing Gross 


2 Lyc GO-435-C2 260 
2 Lycoming 260 
2P & W R-985 450 
4P & WR-4360 3,500 
2P &WR-2800 2,100 
ZP&WCBI6 2,400 
2P&WSIC3G_ 1,050 
4P&WR-2000 1,450 
4P&WR-2800 2,400 
4P&WR-2800 2,400 
4 Wright R-3350 2,500 
4 Wr 956 C18CA-1 2,700 
2P &WR-2800 2,400 
2P&WCBI6 2,400 
I Continental 145 
1 Continental 90_ 
1 Continental 185 
1 Continental 90 
1 Continental 145 
1 Continental 225 
1 Jacobs 300 
1 Continental 85 
1 Continental 90 
1 Continental 115 
1 Franklin 165 
1 Continentalé 90 
1 Lycoming 125 
1 Lycoming 125 
1 Continental 205 
1 Continental 65 
1 Continental 85 
1 Continental 125 
I Continental 90 
1 Continental 165 
1 Franklin 178 
1 Franklin 178 
1 Franklin 200 
1 Franklin 200 
1 P & W R-984 450 
1 Franklin 165 
1P & W S1H2 600 


163 155 
150 140 
128 115 
140+ 130 


92 
842 


85 


o 


w 
a 
1 CWWS: COREND 


4% 


w 
uo 
coon: : 


35 2 
eee A 
49 0 


Span Length 
hp. speed speed weight ft in. ft. in, 


Mm 
ou 
1 RR SO QAOAN|NMYW 


oor: 


41 2 


32 5 
57 1 


1A. C.—Aircraft Company; A. Corp.—Aireraft Corporation; A. Div.—Aireraft Division. 
4 Super Censtellation. 


§ Convair-Liner. 


5 Or 1 Lycoming (135 bp.). 


America’s Warplane Production Record, 1940-45 


Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Type 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Tol 7 GRRE eee poe eres coe 6,019 19,433 47,836 85,898 96,318 47,714 
Bombers 1,191 4,115 12,627 29,355 35,003 16,492 
Fighters 1,685 4,416 10,769 23,988 38,873 21,696 
Photographic and reconnaissance...... 121 727 1,468 734 259 531. 
HADIDOME Se eteraimrslasts tito Ahsiels dco bc esse ole 290 532 1,984 7,012 4,629 
CANON ee Sassi oe sla fyleicie'a niet p'sisicioie 2,731 9,373 17,631 19,939 1,309 
ERT Meee roy (cise) pn Sisierais. sia sn,aCelsiboy suAlteno® 32/0 3,357 4,870 6 253,057 


* Includes special purpose, rotary witgiaxud Hsison aircraft. 


2 Never exceed speed. 


Total 
1940-45 
303,218 

98,783 
101,427 


3,840.0; 
24,731. 


98, 869 
16,327 


Important Am 


ericar Aircraft Types (U. S. Air Force) 


Source: U. 8. Department of Defense. 


7 


4 


: Type Manufacturer 
t 
BOMBERS 
 B-26AthruF Douglas 
-B-29 & B-29A _— Boeing 
X & YB-35 Northrop 
B-36D Convair 
B-45A &C North American 
 -XB-47, B-47A7 Boeing 
— B-50A &D Boeing 
 XB-51 Martin 
B-52 Boeing 
B-57 Martin 
YB-60 Convair 
B-66 Douglas 
FIGHTERS 
F-51 D-H North American 
F-80A,B,C Lockheed 
F-82A thru H North American 
/ F-84B thru £,G Republic 
F-84F Republic 
F-86A & E,F North American 
F-86D North American 
XF-88A McDonnell 
F-89A thru E Northrop 
XF-90 Lockheed 
XF-91 Republic 
TRANSPORTS 
C-45A-F Beech 
C-46F Curtiss 
C-47D Douglas 
C-54G Douglas 
C-74 Douglas 
C-82 Fairchild 
C-97A-C Boeing 
XC-99 Convair 
C-119B & C Fairchild 
C-124A Douglas 
YC-125A,B Northrop 
C-118A Douglas 
HELICOPTERS 
H-5G,H Sikorsky 
H-13B,C,D Bell 
XH-17 Hughes 
H-21A Piasecki 


1 AL—Allison; Con—Continental; GE— 


WE—Western Electric; Wr—W. 
4 Plus 6 relief. 


88th B-47B and on have 6 J-47-GH-23, over 5,800 Ib. thrust. 


101,930 hp. wet. 
G model J-35-A-29, 5,600 Ib. 
B,C,D; for E&G, 18,000. 
wet. 18 Plus 4 relief. 
5 relief. 
Y indicates Service test status. 


Power plant! 


-47-GE-13 
-57-P-3 P&W8 


V-1650-9 Pck 
J-33-23 or -35 AL 
-1710-143 AL 


2 R-985-AN-1 or -3 
P&W 
2 R-2800-75 P&W 
R-1830-90D P&W 
R-2000-9 P&W 
R-4360-49 P&W 
-2800-85 P&W 
-4360-35A P&W 
R-4360-41 P&W 
-4360-20W P&W 
R-4360-20W P&W 
R- 


R 
R 


Zz 
4 
4 
R 
4 
6 
2 
4 
3 R-1820-99 Wr 

4 R-2800-52W P&W 
R-985-AN-5 P&W 
0-335-328 
J-35-GE modified 
R-1820-103 Wr 


right. 


Maximum 
take-off 
ratings ft. 
2,000 hp. 70 
2,200 hp. 141 
3,000 hp. 172 
3,500 hp. 230 
5,200 Ib. 89 
5,200 Ib. 116 

3,500 hp. 141 
5,200 Ib. 55 
een em 185 

7,200 Ib. 65 
Sah aa & 206 
1,335 hp.® 37 
5,200 Ib. 38 
1,600 hp.2? 51 
Roatan 36 
7,200 Ib. 33 
5,200 Ib. 37 
5,200 Ib. 37 
4,000 Ib. 40 
5,000 Ib. 56 
4,000 Ib. 40 
§,200 Ib. 31 

@5) 

450 hp. 47 
2,000 hp. 108 
1,200 hp. 95 
1,450 hp. 117 
3,250 hp.17 173 
2,100 hp. 106 
3,250 hp. 141 
3,250 hp. 230 
3,250 hp. 109 
3,250 hp. 173 
1,200 hp. 86 
2,100 hp. 117 

450 hp. 49 

178 hp. 35 
4,000 Ib. - 
1,425 hp. 44 
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§ Turbojet engines. 
1B model J-35-A-15, C&D J-35-A-13, both 4,000 lb. thrust 
2 For B,C,D; for E&G, 38 ft. 5 in. 
16 F-86F uses 1 J-47-GE-27, 5,800 Ib. thrust. 
19 170 mph. Sree 

* For model B; C&D have O-335-5, 200 hp. 


8 For B,C,D; 


Peacetime Production Record 


ft. 


15 


Span Length Height 


in. in. Weight? 
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for E&G, 12 ft. 6 
16 Four 1,500 lb. units. 
20 Normal; 175,000 maximum. 2 Models A&C; 7 for model B. 


Note: X before an aircraft type indicates Experimental: 


370 top 
400 top 
400 appx. 
Over 435 
550 class 
600 class 


470 appx. 
600 class 
Over 450 


600 class 
Over 600 
650 class 
650 class 
Very high 
600 class 
Very high 
Very high 


225 top 
250 


Over 250 
Over 300 
200 appx. 
360 


Over 140 


Over 400 1 


Speed Crew 
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General Electric; Lye—Lycoming; Pck—Packard; P&W—Pratt & Whitney; 
2 Approximate maximum take-off gross weight. 


*Or 81 Curtiss-Wright. 
5 Or 4 J-47-GE-19, 5,200 Ib. thrust. 


6 Or 4 J-47-GE-13 or -15, 5,200 Ib. thrust. 


7 And Ist 87 B-47Bs; 
° 2,200 hp. with water injection. 
; BE model J-35-A-17, 5,000 Ib. thrust; 


7 Dry; 3,500 


hp. 


22 Plus 
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Military Personal Transport Total Year Military Personal Transport Total 
D986 ot n wos 1,6692 34,5681 4331 36,670 1950) hee (8) 3,3911 1291 (*) 
1947. 2,1002 15,3391 2781 17,717 ISS Re cee @) 2,2791 1981 (8) 
194Ber S| 3 (@piliss 70391 2631 (8) 1952: eee re () 3,0572 4521 (8) 
19890 tS C@\hiton8aigss 1661 (@) 


1 Source: Census Bureau. % Source: Statistical Control Div.-of Air Comptroller, Air Force. % Not for publication. 
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Kinds of Time 


Of the three main kinds of time (side- 
real, apparent solar, and mean solar), the 
two kinds used in our calendar pages (local 
ciyil and standard time) are both types of 
mean solar time. 

Sidereal time is used mostly in astron- 
omy. It is nearly but not exactly star-time, 
and is measured by the diurnal rotation 
of the vernal equinox point in the sky. 
Sidereal days are shorter than solar days 
by about 3™ 56* of mean time. 


Apparent solar time is measured by the 
apparent diurnal rotation of the sun, and 
is the hour-angle of the sun +12", When 
the sun is at lower transit we have 0% by 
apparent time; when it is on the upper 
meridian the apparent time is 12". The sun 
is not a good timekeeper, its eastward 
motion along the ecliptic being irregular, 
80 apparent days are of unequal duration. 


Mean solar time is the hour-angle of the 
“mean sun” +12", The mean sun is an 
imaginary body moving uniformly along 
the celestial equator. When the mean sun 
is on the lower meridian, the mean time is 
04, The actual sun is sometimes ahead of 
and sometimes behind the mean sun, and 
the difference at any moment is the 
equation of time. When the sun is west of 
the mean sun, we have the “sun fast” sit- 
uation, and the sun crosses the meridian 
before the mean sun; when the sun is east 
of the mean sun, we have the “sun slow” 
condition, and the sun transits after the 
mean sun. The equation of time helps in 
conversion of apparent and mean solar 
time. No clock runs on apparent time but 
ordinary clocks keep mean solar time in 
seme form. 

Local civil time (L.C.T.) is the mean 
solar time of a designated meridian, and 
its day begins with the mean sun at lower 
transit. This is midnight, the moment of 
zero hour (0"). Ordinary clocks are not 
set to local civil time, because this-time— 
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at any instant—varies with any change of 
longitude. 


Standard time is the local civil time of 
a standard meridian, but used over an en- 
tire time-zone. In the U. 8. the four zones 
(Eastern, Central, Mountain, and Pacific) 
are based upon the standard meridians of 
75°, 90°, 105°, and 120° respectively. Ordi- 
nary clocks run on standard time, a type 
of mean solar time. In the summer, in 
certain localities, they run on adyanced 
time (as daylight saying time) but this is 
only a clock-setting, and is actually stand- 
ard time, Daylight saving time for a cer- 
tain zone is the normal standard time of 
one zone to the east. While popular in 
certain metropolitan areas, it is not used 
for scientific observations. Advanced time 
is 15 later on the clock-face than the nor- 
mal standard time of the same zone. 


Time zones. A time-zone chart of the 
entire world shows clearly how the 
world is divided into 24 time zones accord- 
ing to longitude. In a large proportion of 
countries, standard time is in use, and 
commonly the time on the clock-face reads 
1 hour later for each zone east of a given 
zone, and 1 hour earlier for each zone west 
of a given zone. The zero time-zone of the 
world runs thru Greenwich, Eng., and 
the zones are so marked that the standard 
time at a particular station, added alge- 
braically to the zone-number at the bot- 
tom gives the corresponding universal time 
or Greenwich civil time, For example, 3 
A.M,, M.S.T. + 74 = 105 U.T, or G.C.T. 


Mexico, except for the northern part of 
Lower California, uses 90th-meridian time 
entirely. Canada uses the 4 standard-time 
zones of the U. S., and two others: (1) 
60th-meridian or Atlantic standard time, 
for New Brunswick, Noya Scotia, and Que- 
bec (east of 68° w.).:4\ earlier) than Green’! 
wich, and (2) 135tifmeridian or Yukon 
standard time, 9-earlier-than Greenwich: 
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Newfoundland and the Labrador coast use 
Newfoundland standard time, 3" 30™ earlier 
than Greenwich. Alaska uses 4 time-zones, 
those based on the following meridians of 
west longitude: 120° (Juneau), 135° or 
Yukon standard time (Yakutat), 150° or 
Alaska standard time (Fairbanks), and 
165° (Nome). 


The Date-line. At any moment of time, 
usually there are parts of two different but 
contiguous days going on at different places 
on the earth. The change of date is made 
at the date-line, an imaginary line that 
follows essentially the course of the 180° 
meridian in the Pacific Ocean. At points 
east of the date-line the calendar day is 1 

Gay earlier than at places to the west of 


the line. At a point just west of the date- 
line, let us suppose it is 18" or 6 P.M., 
L.C.T., on Aug. 1, At the same moment it is 
12" at long. 90° e., 6* at long. 0°, and 
04 at long. 90° w., all of the same date, 
Aug. 1. West of long. 90° w., it is not yet 0» 
(midnight); hence between 90° w. and 180° 
the date must be July 31. As one crosses 
the date-line going eastward his watch re- 
mains the same but the date changes 
abruptly to 1 day earlier, so the traveler 
repeats part of a calendar day. As one 
crosses the line going westward the date 
changes abruptly to one day later, causing 
him to omit a calendar day. (According to 
actual practice, the change is made at night 
regardless of the true moment of crossing.) 


On Using the Following Calendar Pages 


Sun fast and sun slow. This is the equa- 
tion of time, as previously discussed. 

Sunrise and sunset. For accurate results, 
two corrections to the tabular values are 
necessary: (1) interpolation for latitude, 
and (2) reduction to standard time. When 
the observer is at a latitude between two 
given latitudes, he computes a time for 
sunrise or sunset that lies between the 
times shown for the given latitudes. (Our 
table of longitudes and latitudes is a guide 
for one’s position, but a large atlas may be 
consulted.) For example, on July 26 the 
sun sets at 6:58 p.m. at lat. 30° and at 7:08 
at lat. 35°, the difference being +10™. An 
observer at Baton Rouge, La., lat. 30°28’, 
would be about 0.1 the distance between 
80° and 35°. (0.1)(+10™) = +1™.0, and 
therefore at Baton Rouge sunset occurs at 
6:58 + 1™ or 6:59 p.m., L.C.T. The station 
(long. 91°10’ w.) is 1°10’ or 1°.17 west of 
the 90° standard meridian; 1.17 x (+4™) = 
+4™.7 or 5™; 6:59 + 5™ = 7:04 P.m., C.S.T., 
sunset time. 

In the sun and moon tables, the data 
has to be given in LOCAL CIVIL TIME. 
This is not standard time, but has to be 
reduced to standard time. 

To reduce local civil time to standard 
time, decrease the L.C.T. by 4™ for every 
degree the station is east of the standard 
meridian, or increase the L.C.T. by 4™ for 
every degree the station is west of the 
standard meridian. 

Moonrise and moonset. For accurate re- 
sults at any station in the U. S., three cor- 
rections are needed: (1) interpolation for 
latitude, (2) correction for longitudes west 
of 8214°, and (3) reduction to standard 
time. 

(1) Interpolation for latitude follows the 
same method as for the sun. 

(2) Use of the a-factor. The moon tables 
are exact for the given latitudes and for 
longitude 75° wz fhe .asfactor adapts them 
to any longitude aii fhe U. S. For observ- 
(ers in the -easterm states and as far west 
as long. 6212° [Port Huron, Mich., Mans- 


field, Ohio, Huntington, W. Va., Asheville, 
N. C., Tampa, Fla.], no a-factor is used. 
For stations in the 90° zone, between 8214° 
and 9714°, use the a-factor in the column 
90°", The “a-factor, moonrise” is always 
to be added to the time of moonrise as 
derived from the main tables, and the 
“a-factor, moonset” is added to the time of 
moonset as derived. The boundary at 974°, 
between the 90° and the 105° zones, runs 
through Grafton, N. Dak., Webster, S. Dak., 
Norfolk, Nebr., Salina, Kans., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Fort Worth and Corpus Christi, 
Tex. Observers in the 105° zone, between 
97144° and 112%,° long., will use the “105° ” 
a-factor, and those west of 11214° will use 
the “120°” a-factor, the eastern boundary 
(1121%4°) of the 120° zone going through 
Butte, Mont., Pocatello, Idaho, Panguitch, 
Utah, and Prescott, Ariz. These zones do 
not correspond to the irregular divisions of 
the standard-time belts. 

(3) Change L.C.T. to standard time. 

Example: find moonset on Jan. 5, 1954, at 
Ocala, Fla., long. 82°7’ w., lat. 29°11’ n. 
(a) Moonset for 35° is 5:48 p.m.; for 30°, 
6:00 P.Mm.; the difference is +12™, 30° — 
29°.2 = 0°.8 or .16 of a 5° interval south 
of lat. 30°. .16(4+12™) = +4+1™ 9 or +2m™, 
6:00 p.m. + 2™ = 6:02 p.m. (b) An a-factor 
for moonset of 1™ is indicated, giving 6:03 
P.M., L.C.T. (If 90° adds 3™, 82° would add 
about 1™.) (c) Reduce to standard time. 
82°7’ 75° = 7°77; hence Ocala is 
7°.1 w. of the 75° meridian. 7.1(+4™) = 
+28™.4 or 28™; 6:03 + 28™ = 6:31 P.M., 
E.S.T., moonset at Ocala, Fla. 

Moon’s transit. This data indicates the 
local civil time of the moon crossing the 
observer’s meridian. The time is the same 
for all latitudes. It is nearly correct for all 
longitudes in the U. S.; for more exact 
work use—for every day—a mean a-factor 
of 2™, 4™, 6™, That is, for the 75° zone, use 
no correction; for the 90° zone add 2™ to 
the time in the tables; for the 105° zone 
add = -for the 120° zone add 6™. After- 
ward, reduce the L.C.T. to standard time. 
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6. ny Virgo, the Virgin, Aug. 23 
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-s 7 vie ’ f é ‘ ' iin on 
Astronomy and Calendar 3a 
Symbols Signs of the Zodiac 
© the sun 2 Jupiter ——_@” occultation and average date of sun entering ,: 
q@ the moon b Saturn & opposition 1. T Aries, the Ram, Mar. 21 7. = Libra, the Balance, Sept. 23 ri 
8 Mercury 6 Uranus _ @ new moon 2. ‘¥ Taurus, the Bull, Apr. 20 8. 1 Scorpius, the Scorpion, Oct. 23 rf 
Q Venus Neptune >» first quarter 2 % Gemini; the Twins, May 21 9. 7 Sagittarius, the Archer, Nov. 22 
@ the earth P Plut f 4. © Cancer, the Crab, June 21 10. 1 Capricornus, the Goat, Dec, 22 
= ses 2 hs ola 5. Q Leo, the Lion, July 23 11, * Aquarius, the Water-bearer, Jan. 20 


12. { Pisces, the Fishes, Feb. 19 


Phenomena, 1954 (Eastern Standard Time) 


January 


The earth at perihelion 

co. e, a Ll7's. 

, max. declination, —26°0’44’” 
2 on meridian, 10 p.m., L.C.T. 


1S 8 30pm. o A C, A 3°34’s. 
23 O 13 am. € on celestial equator 
Doe ham... b C, b 7°53’ n. 
29 11 30p.m. 2’s brightest moons all on e. side 
February 
5 — —— 42 on meridian, 8 p.m., L.C.T. 
120 4am. oo A C, A 3°30's. 
30- —-— b on meridian, 5 a.m., L.C.T. 
13 3 —p.m. 8, greatest elongation e., 18°9’ from © 
Zaeeteso pm. o bk «€, b 7°51’ n. 
24 6 30p.m. o& o& Antares, @ 5°s. 
25 10 45 p.m. 1's brightest moons all on w. side 
28 4 — a.m. Titan, w. elongation from b 
March 
8 4 —a.m. Titan, e. elongation from b 
=| —— C, max. libration in long., w. limb exposed 
i344 45pm. co 6 C, 6 0°13’ n. 
6b —-—-—-—-— b on meridian, 3 a.m., L.C.T. 
17 10 15 p.m. ’s brightest moons all on w. side 
22 9 28pm co b C, b 7°47’ n. 
25 1 29am. oe o Scorpii, mag. 3-1; reappearance 
28 10 —a.m. 8, greatest elongation w., 27°49’ from © 
April 
faegess pm. o A C, Y 2°33’ s. 
8 11 —p.m. Titan, e. elongation from b 
9 55 p.m. to 9:51, « 6 Geminorum, mag. 3°5 
9 10 53pm. o& 6 C, 6 0°28’ n. 
3-—-— b on meridian, 1 a.m., L.C.T. 
13 9 45 p.m. 2's brightest moons all on e. side 
23 12 20p.m o¢ & C, & 0°36’ north 
2a—-—-—-— q, max. libration in long., e. limb exposed 
May 
Seo lO pan. oA C2 1°54’ s. 
6 11 26 p.m. o& @ Aldebaran, 9 6°n. 
9 11 25p.m. e@& o Leonis, mag. 3°8; disappearance 
10 —- —-— b Seravetdian, 11 p.m., L.C.T. 
16 1 29am. o 2 Betelgeuse, 2 16°n 
7 — —— of on meridian, 3 a.m., L.c.T. 
Cio 22 am. io cv ©, o 1°24’ 's. 
23 7 —am. o& 2 A, 2 1°30’n. 
June 
Sem avepime «oO C, 6 1°27 n. 
5- = , max. libration in long., w. limb exposed 
8-—- —— b on meridian, 9 p.m., L.C.T. 
9 2 —a.m. &, greatest elongation e., 24°1’ from © 
9 ll —p.m. o& 2 6, 2 1°23’n 
13 0—- —— el on meridian’ 1 a.m. L.Gremw 4 | 
Vee 2 30. a-ns ae Go 2°56’ s. Beene | 
24 12 —noon £ SO 
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19 
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July 


The earth at aphelion 

o' on meridian, 11 p.m., L.C.T: 

o @ Regulus, 9 1°n, 

oS ow C, cd 3°20’ Ss. 

do’, max. declination, —28°22’16’” 

C on celestial equator 

8, greatest elongation w., 19°49’ from © 
Oo 8 Os Nes57s: 


August , 


meridian, 9 p.m., L.C.T; 
C, 9 5°52’ n. 


b 7°40’ n. 
stial equator 
3°6’ s 

0°39” n. 


Aqawaaay 
wpassvicacios 
3 
LAG 


September 


q, max. declination, —25°2’48”” 

9, greatest elongation e., 46°14’ from © 
1’s brightest moons all on e. side 

o 2b 29 6reks: 

G, & 1°200n: 

q, 8 2°42’ n. 

@, b 6°54’ n. 
G, 


October 


rightest moons all on w. side 

Co 3° 599s, 

eatest elongation e., 25°32’ from © 
6, 2) 082173: 

bi, 8) 5eades: 

greatest brilliancy 

ax. libration in lat,.s. limb exposed 
C, A 1°58’ n 


November 
C18 Gricwona Be 
1's brightest moons on e. side in order 
8, greatest elongation w., 19°19’ from © 
Gt OUCH GL 24290Ns 
C, max. libration in lat., n. limb exposed 
21 on meridian, 4 a.m., L.C.T. 
1's brightest moons all on w. side 
fo peed) Aety Loh 72 BVA) Ge 


December 


@ on celestial equater 

1 on meridian, 3 a.m., L.C.T. 

1's brightest moons all on w. side “4 
oe A dC, A 2°31’ a 

c aed 739’ n. 

9 at ssfe ane st BFilliaticy 

oS bY SP 167 B. 

1's brightest moons all on w. side 
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Intormation Please Almanac 


Longitude and Latitude of Foreign Cities 
and Time Corresponding to 12:00 Noon, E.S.T. 


City Long. 
ie oF 
Aberdeen, Scotland........ 2 9w 
Adelaide, Australia.........] 138 36¢ 
Algiers, Algeria............ 3 Oe 
_ Amsterdam, Netherlands...| 4 53e 
Ankara, Turkey............ 32 55e 
Asuncion, Paraguay........ 57 40 w 
Athens, Greece............ 23 43 e 
Auckland, New Zealand... .| 174 45¢ 
Bangkok, Thailand......... 100 30¢ 
Barcelona, Spain........-. 2 96 
Belém, Brazil............. 48 29 w 
Belfast, Northern Ireland...| 5 56w 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia....... 20 32e 
Berlin, Germatty........... 13 256 
Birmingham, England...... 155w 
Bogota, Colombia : 74 15w 
Bombay, India............ 72 48e 
Bordeaux, France.........- 0 3lw 
~ Bremen, Germany.......-. 8 496 
Brisbane, Australia........ 153 8e 
Bristol, England........... 235w 
Brussels, Belgium......... 4 226 
Bucharest, Rumania........ 26'7¢ 
Budapest, Hungary......... 19 5e 
Buenos Aires, Argentina....| 58 22 w 
Cairo; ESyptis. co. cacss. ess 31 2le 
Calcutta, Wd es... oe 88 24e 
Canton, China,.......-0.-- 113 15e 
Capetown, U. of S. Af....... 18 22e 
Caracas, Venezuela........ 67 2w 
Cayenne, French Guiana....| 52 18w 
Chihuahua, Mexico......... 106 5w 
Chungking, China.......... 106 34¢ 
Copenhagen, Denmark..... 12 34e 
C6rdoba, Argentina........ 64 10 w 
Dakar, French West Africa..| 17 28 w 
Darwin, Australia.......... 130 51e 
Dublin, Ireland............ 6 15w 
Durbah, U. of S. Af......... 30 53¢ 
Edinburgh, Scotland........ 3 10w 
Frankfurt, Germany......-. 8 4le 
Georgetown, British Guiana.}| 58 15 w 
Glasgow, Scotland......... 4 15w 
Guatemala City, Guatemala..| 90 31 w 
Guayaquil, Ecuador........ 79 56 w 
Hamburg, Germany........ 10 2e 
Hammerfest, Norway....... 23 38 e 
Havana, Cuba............. 82 23 w 
Helsinki, Finland.......... 25 06 
Hobart, Tasmania.......... 147 196 
Iquique, Chile............. 70 7w 
Irkutsk, U.S.S.R...........| 104 20¢€ 
PAKATION NAVA Ns saab wes 106 48 e 
Jibuti, French Somaliland...| 43 3e 
Johannesburg, U. of S. Af...| 28 4e 
Kingston, Jamaica......... 76 49 w 
Pal Paz sBOlVid.2 wicca. - 68 22 w 
Leeds, England aie 1 30w 
Leningrad, U.S.S.R.;.°° 2.1 130.18 e 
Léopoldville, Belgtan Congo. ‘1517 @ 


2c 


* On the following day, _ LATS 


S79" 
34 55s 
36 50 n 
52 22n 
39 55n 
25 15s 
37 58n 
36 52s 
13 451 
41 23 n 
128s 
54 37 n 
44 52n 
52 30n 
52 25n 


22 34n 
23 70 
33 55s 
10 28n 
449n 
28 371 
29 46n 
55 40n 
31 28s 
14 40n 
12 28s 
53 20h 
29 53s 
55 55h 
50 7n 
6 45n 
55 50 n 
14 37 n 
210s 
53 33 n 
70 38n 
23 8n 
60 10n 
42 52s 
20 10s 
§2 30n 
6 16s 
11 30s 
26 12s 
17 59n 
16 27s 
53 45n 
59 56n 
418s 


= 
rw 


33333333 
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10:30 p.m. 
1:00 a.m.* 
7:00 p.m. 

12:30 p.m. 
1:30 p.m. 

11:00 a.m. 
0:06 a.m.* 
6:09 p.m. 
1:00 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 
2:30 a.m.* 
5:00 p.m. 
7:60 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
1:30 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 

11:00 a.m. 

12:00 noon 
6:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 

12:00 noon 
7:00 p.m. 
3:00 a.m.* 
1:00 p.m. 
6:00 a.m.* 
1:00 a.m." 
8:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 

12:00 noon 
1:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 


a3 
=} 


Lisbon, Portugal.......... 
Liverpool, England........ 
London, England.......... 
LYO0; France nc. as ows. 
Madrid, Spain............ 
Makassar, Celebes........ 
Manchester, England...... 
Manila, Philippines... .... 
Marseille, France......... 
Mazatlan, Mexico......... 
Mecca, Saudi Arabia. ..... 
Melbourne, Australia... .. . 
Mexico City, Mexico....... 
Milan, [tat¥ii asa 2. oe 
Montevideo, Uruguay...... 
Moscow, U.S.S.R.......6.- 
Munich, Germany....-..-. 
Nagasaki, Japan.......... 
Nagoya, Japan............ 
Nairobi, Kenya.........-. 
Nanking, China........... 
Naples, Italy. ........008. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng... 
Odessa U.S:S:Bo37 oo seen 
Osaka, Jaa... 505 soe 
Oslo, Norway........s.00 
Panamé City, Panama..... 
Paramaribo, Surinam...... 
Paris;\France...eeveesee.s 
Peiping, China.........+.. 
Perth, Australia.......... 
Plymouth, Englatid........ 
Port Moresby, Papau Fer... 
Prague, Czechoslovakia... . 
Rangoon, Burma.......... 
Reykjavik, Iceland........ 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. .... 
Rome; lt4l¥s seo otc stare 
San Juan, Puerto Rico..... 
Santiago, Chile........... 
So Paulo, Brazil......... 
S&o Salvador, Brazil. ..... 
Shanghai, China.......... 
Singapore, British Malaya. . 
Sofia, Bulgaria........... 

tockholm, Sweden......-. 
Sydney, Australia......... 
Tananarive, Madagascar... 
Teheran, Iran..........66 
Tokyo; Japan jnectoviewsey 
UNpolly Libyans. accreee 
Venice italy i sane 
Veracruz, Mexico......... 
Vienna, Austria........... 
Vladivostok, U.S.S.R....... 
Warsaw, Poland.......... 
Wellington, New Zealand, . 
Zurich, Switzerland....... 


| 00M Wu. 2 


! noon OO:8! i 


7 


116 25e 


1Z Os 12:00 ncon 


38 44n 
53 25n 
51 32n 
45 45n 
40 26n 
5 9s 
53 30n 
14 35n 
43 20n 


5:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
§:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
1:00 a.m* 
5:00 p.m. 
1:00 a.m.* 
5:00 p.m. 


23 12 n [11:00 4.m. 
21 29 1} 8:00 p.m. 


37 47s 


3:00 a.m.* 


19 26 n |11:00 a.m. 


45 27n 
34 53 s 
55 45n 
48 8n 
32 48 n 
35 7n 
125n 
32 3n 
40 50n 
54 58 n 
46 27n 
34 32n 
59 57n 


6:00 p.m. 
1:30 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
2:00 a.m.* 
2:00 a.m.* 
8:00 p.m. 
1:00 a.m? 
6:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 
2:00 a.m.* 
6:00 p.m. 


8 58 n }12:00 noon 


5 45n 
48 48 n 
39 55m 
31 57s 
50 25h 
9 25s 
50 5n 


1:30 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
1:00 a.m.* 
1:00 a.m* 
5:00 p.m. 
3:00 a.m.* 
6:00 p.m. 


16 50 n {11:30 p.m. 


64 4n 
22-543 
41 54n 
18 30n 
33 28s 
23 31s 
12 55s 
31 10n 
114n 
42 40n 
59 17 n 
34 Os 
18 50s 
35 45 n 
35 40n 
32 57 0 
45 26 n 
19 10n 
48 l4n 
43 10 n 
52 14n 
Al 17s 
47 21n 


4:00 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
1:00 p.m. 
1:00. p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
1:00 a.m.* 
0:30 a.m.* 
7:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
3:00 a.m* 
8:00 p.m. 
8:30 p.m. 
2:00 a.m.” 
6:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
2:00 a.m.* 
6:00 p.m. 
5:00 a.m.* 
6:00 p.m. 


y 


# 
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_ Longitude, 


The last column shows the magnetic declination or 


(geographic) meridian. The value being 
spectively of true north by that numbel 


City Time* 

Aibanyy Ne Vec.csce0. 2 12:00_noon 
Amarillo, Tex......... 11:00 a.m. 
Atlanta, Ga........... 12:00 noon 
Atlantic City, N. J... .. 12:00 noon 
Austin, Nev........... 9:00 a.m. 
Baker, Oreg........... 9:00 a.m. 
Baltimore, Md......... 12:00 noon 
Bangor, Maine........ 12:00 noon 
Birmingham, Ala...... 11:00 a.m. 
Bismarck, N. Dak...... 11:00 a.m. 
Boise, Idaho.......... 10:00 a.m. 
Boston, Mass......... 12:00 noon 
Burrato; N. Y.......... 12:00 noon 
Calgary, Alta.......... 10:00 a.m. 
Carlsbad, N. Mex...... 10:00 a.m. 
Charleston, S. C....... 12:00 noon 
Charleston, W. Va... .. 12:00 noon 
Charlotte, N..C.:...... 12:00 noon 
Cheyenne, Wyo........ 10:00 a.m. 
bicago; ie... 385s 11:00 a.m. 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 12:00 noon 
Cleveland, Ohio....... 12:00 noon 
Columbia, S. C........ 12:00 noon 
Columbus, Ohio....... 12:00 noon 
ANAS TOXe = ok e cane 11:00 a.m. 
Denver, Colo.......... 10:00 a.m. 
Des Moines, lowa..... 11:00 a.m. 
Detroit, Mich.......... 12:00 noon 
Dubuque, lowa....... 11:00 a.m. 
Duluth, Minn.......... 11:00 a.m. 
Eastport, Maine....... 12:00 noon 
El Centro, Calif........ 9:00 a.m. 
EE Paso, [0X ..- 00d s+ 11:00 a.m. 
Eugene, Oreg......... 9:00 a.m. 
Fargo, N. Dak......... 11:00 a.m. 
Flagstaff, Ariz......... 10:00 a.m. 
Fresno, Calif.......... 9:00 a.m. 
Garden City, Kans..... 10:00 a.m. 
Grand Junction, Colo... 10:00 a.m. 
Grand Rapids, Mich... . 11:00 a.m. 
Havre, Mont.......... ; 10:00 a.m. 
Helena, Mont......... 10:00 a.m. 
Honolulu, Hawaii...... | =7:00 a.m. 
Hoquiam, Wash....... _ 9:00 a.m. 
Hot Springs, Ark...... 11:00 a.m. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho..... 10:00 a.m. 
Indianapolis, !nd...... 11:00 a.m. 
Jackson, Miss......... 11:00 a.m. 
Jacksonville, Fla....... 12:00 noon 
Kansas City, Mo....... 11:00 a.m. 
Key West, Fla......... 12:00 noon 
Kingston, Ont......... 12:00 noon 
Klamath Falls, Oreg.... 9:00 a.m. 
Knoxville, Tenn....... 11:00 a.m. 
PanderaWwy0..-.< cscs 10:00 a.m. 
Las Vegas, Nev........ 9:00 a.m. 
Lewiston, Idaho....... 9:00 a.m. 
Lincoln, Nebr......... 11:00 a.m. 
Eondon, Ont... ....)... 12:00 noon 
Los Angeles, Calif..... 9:00 a.m. 
Louisville, Ky......... 11:00 a.m. 
Manchester, N.H...... 12:00 noon 
Memphis, Tenn....... : 

Miami, Fla............ 12:00 noon 


* Corresponding to 


12:00 noon, E.S.T. 


Dec. 


City 


Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Minneapolis, Minn... . 
Mobile, Ala.......... 
Montgomery, Ala..... 
Montpelier, Vt........ 
Montreal, Que........ 
Moose Jaw, Sask..... 
Nashville, Tenn... ... 
Needles, Calif........ 
Nelson, B. C......... 
New Haven, Conn.... 
New Orleans, La...... 
New York, N. Y...... 
Nogales, Ariz........ 
Nome, Alaska....... 
North Platte, Nebr.... 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. 
Ottawa’ Ont. s.3 cca. 
Philadeiphia, Pa...... 
Phoenix, Ariz........ 
Pierre; -S. Dak.2.5... 
Pittsburgh, Pa........ 
Port Arthur, Ont..... 
Portland, Maine...... 
Portland, Oreg....... 
Providence, R. I...... 
Quebec, Que......... 
Raleigh, N.C......... 
Reno, Nev........... 
Richfield, Utah....... 
Richmond, Va........ 
Roanoke, Va......... 
Sacramento, Calif..... 
St ohn: NeBzcece 
St. Louis, Mo........ 
Salmon, Idaho....... 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
San Antonio, Tex..... 
San Diego, Calif...... 
San Francisco, Calif... 
Santa Fe, N. Mex..... 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Savannah, Ga........ 
Scranton, Pa......... 
Seattle, Wash........ 
Shreveport, La....... 
Silver City, N. Mex... 
Sioux Falls; S. Dak... 
Sitka, Alaska........ 
Spokane, Wash....... 
Springfield, (l....... 
Springfield, Mass..... 
Springfield, Mo....... 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 
WTampark lassen 
Toronto, Ont......... 
Trinidad, Colo........ 
Victoria, Bi Con... 3). 
Watertown, N.Y...... 
Wichita, Kans........ 
Wilmington, N. C..... 
Winnipeg, Man....... 
Yakima, Wash........ 


Long. w.) Lat. n. 


Latitude, Time and Magnetic Declination 


of U. S. and Canadian Cities 


angle which the 
marked w or e, the north end of 
er of degrees. 


12:00 noon 
11:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 
10:00 a.m. 
6:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 
12:00 noon 
10:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 
12:00 noon 
12:00 noon 
9:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 
12:00 noon 
12:00 noon 
9:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 
12:00 noon 
9:00 a.m. 
1:00 p.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 
12:00 noon 
9:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 
11:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 
12:00 noon 
12:00 noon 
10:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 
12:00 noon 
11:00 a.m. 


12:00 noon 


11:00 a.m. 


~9:00 a.m. 


magnetic meridian makes with the 
the compass needle points west or ee 8 


Inforeeation Plotse: Almaniae te 


The World Calendar 


FIRST QUARTER 


ean JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH 
ote wy 7-3 14 "YW to F Ss $M Tw Tr ee 
Bea ge 4) 6 6 7 4 eer Panty es 
S26. lo W2) iu ee an cae ee eee 3g G6 Say eee 
Wee oar. is: 49 20-21 4 12 98.98 15 16 7 de f 40 WM 42 13 44 15 296 
22 23 24 25 2 2 28 | 19 2 21 22 23 2 2 | 17 18 19 20 21 22 2 
29 30 31 2 27 28 29 30 2% 2 2% 2 2 29 30 
_ near een 
SECOND QUARTER 
ou. -3. 51: Eee eee cee 
APRIL MAY JUNE 
Sout Wy FSS tas toe mah, ae ee $n = Tt Ww eee 
OS ee ee be es abe | ieee 
g--9 36 Ll 12 13° 14 ee tote Ge BE ee 3. 48S 6h 
Bt Pw eb Dp 7 212 3 mw 1 (hl ls | Ot ow 13 5 
2 93 8 25 2 2 28 1219 2 21 2B m2) Cw os 19 OO oe OB 
29 30 31 26 27 28 2 30 24 25 2 27 2 29 so 
THIRD QUARTER 
JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 
Som nsw °F Ss SM ee We ok? ery es $- M ci W Ty. oho 
Pee A ST tee por pete pee 
Seoe) ap oh. 2. ae Mint gon oe Bae we eS 3=..$° 51-64. 72 ae 
ieeibeeay ie) $9202) 1.12 13° 15 6-7 ap | a0. Hy 19° yan ase 
Goa gd. 25. 26 «27 «28! ) 19 «20 21 22 8B 2 2 | a7 18 19° 20° 2h pees 
29 30 31 26 27 28 29 30 M 25 2 27 28 28 30 
ce ee 
FOURTH QUARTER 
LS 
OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 
aoe OWT OF Ls 5 Mes Thaw ie Sirens SoM. TY" W. qo eee 
Sy Se ee Le a he ie: 
8 69 10 li w 19 44 58 Te 8 ee a 246 § 62°92 Ree 
is af 1 3, 22 21 | we 13 MM 1 6 ow te | ON we BM ee 
Zs Ok 2 8% 7 28 4 18 20 7 22 23 oes | oa 8 fe 20 Ok 
29 30 at 26 27 28 29 30 274 25 26 27 28 29 30 
a Wt 


* The Leap-Year World Holiday, W or June 31 (an extra day), follows June 30 in leap years only. 
+ The Year-End World ‘Holiday, W or December 31 (365th day), follows December 30 every year. 


Exposition 


The perpetual World Calendar divides 
the year into equal quarters of 91 days, or 
thirteen weeks, or three months, or ap- 
proximately one season. The first month 
in each quarter contains 31 days. The 
otier two months have 30 days each, every 
month having twenty-six weekdays plus 
Sundays. Every quarter with its monthly 
arrangement of 21-30-30 days begins on a 
Sunday, the first,day of the week, and ends 
on @ Saturday;othe seventh day of the 
week, which is easy fore Jousiness, account- 
ants and educators_because the closing 


day of every quarter does not fall on a 
Sunday. Every year begins logically on the 
accepted first day of the week, a Sunday, 
January 1. This plan retains the custom- 
ary arrangement of weekdays. 

The 364-day year is not complete how- 
ever. The 365th day of the year, essential 
in keeping the calendar in step with the 
seasons, is the logical Year-End World 
Holiday, dated W or December 31, that 
follows Saturday, December 30, every year. 
By peivi the 365th day, the Year-End 
World y, a Name and date, a blank 
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date is avoided. This World Holiday is an 


integral part of the year; it belongs to 


and completes the calendar. 

The extra day in leap years is the Leap- 
Year World Holiday, dated W or June 31, 
and follows Saturday, June 30. By placing 
these two stabilizing days, the Leap-Year 
World Holiday in leap years at the end of 
the second quarter and the Year-End World 
Holiday every year at the end of the fourth 


quarter, the calendar in leap years becomes 
balanced, each half-year having 183 days. 
The calendar is thus a stable, balanced, 
well-coordinated time system. 

Seventeen nations have already approved 
the World Calendar, including Afghani- 
stan, Brazil, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Greece, Hungary, Mexico, Norway, 
Panama, Peru, Saudi Arabia, Spain, Syria. 
Turkey and Uruguay. 


Perpetual Calendar 
1800—2000 A.D. 


fone 


Apr. Feb. 
Jan. Jul. Sept. Mar. Aug. 
Day of the month Oct. Jan. Dec. Jun. Nov. Feb. May 
MENOME DIEZ? 2905025. 0. occ ceaeonss coe: A B c D E F G Mon. 
> oo) (EO URS ee eee G A B C D E F Tue. 
<1 10 TID ap Ges) ee ee re F G A B Cc D E Wed. 
(AU TES PL ie en E a G A B c D Thur. 
© LSS. Te fe a ee ee a ae D E F G A B Cc Fri 
UE) 40) 7d Ee Sa i a ee a c D E F G A B Sat. 
MMLC UG coe. coicnts sc cdssedeseses sts B c D E F G A Sun. 
oar sip 1800 1801 1802 1803 op 
1804 1805 1806 1807 Sie 1808 1809 
1810 1811 aie 1812 1813 1814 1815 
sats 1816 1817 1818 1819 chk 1820 
EXAMPLES 1821 1822 1823 SF 182 1825 1826 
1827 i 1828 1829 1830 1831 Reh 
(1) Given Nov. 20, 1891, to find the day of | 1882 1833 1834 1835 oh 1836 1837 
the week. Under Nov., opposite 20, is G. In the | 1838 1839 ae 1840 1841 1842 1843 
1891 column, opposite G is Fri., ens. t= 1844 1845 1846 1847 Tee 1848 
1849 1850 1851 os 1852 1853 1854 
(2) Given Fri., Oct. —, 1868, to find the pos- | 1855 aie 1856 1857 1858 1859 ee 
sible days of the month. In the 1868 column, 1860 1861 1862 1863 er 1864 1865 
opposite Fri. is G. Under Oct., G gives 2, 9, 16, 1866 1867 sett 1868 1869 1870 1871 
23, 30, @rs., the Fridays of Oct., 1868. Te 1872 1873 1874 1875 548 1876 
1877 1878 1879 we 1880 1881 1882 
(3) Given Mon., — 5, 1811, to find the pos- | 1883 Ae 1884 1885 1886 1887 Lee 
sible months. In the 1811 column, opposite | 1888 1889 1890 1891 sate 1892 1893 
Mon. is B. Opposite 5, B gives Aug., the only | 1894 1895 ae 1896 1897 1898 1899 
common-year month available, ans. 1900 1901 1902 1903 ae 1904 1905 
; 1906 1907 Bee 1908 1909 1910 1911 
(4) Given Sat., Feb. 29, —, to find the pos- | .... 1912 1913 1914 1915 are 1916 
sible years. Under Feb., leap-year, opposite 29, | 1917 1918 1919 a) 1920 1921 1922 
is F. Opposite Sat. F gives leap-years 1812, 1840 | 1923 ae 1924 1925 1926 1927 Bore 
1868, 1896, etc., ans. 1928 1929 1930 1931 Air 1982 1933 
: 1934 1935 Ae 1936 1937 1938 1939 
NOTE: In \eap-years, use the Jan. and] .... 1940 1941 1942 1943 Bee 1944 
Feb. in italics, but do not use these for com- | 1945 1946 1947 see 1948 1949 1950 
mon years. 1951 as 1952 1953 1954 1955 Kers 
1956 1957 1958 1959 ARE 1960 1961 
1962 1963 ae 1964 1965 1966 1967 
bee 1968 1969 1970 1971 bons 1972 
1973 1974 1975 nda 1976 1977 1978 4 
1979 De | 1980) 11981 | to8pe si tse eee : 
1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1987° |°%? 10 WAfggg* > 1989 ; 
_~i1J08 F990)! } > 1991 Wee 1998 }XA99F% PLY994 1 11995 i" 
dt 1996 1997 1998 pV Pegged Yan 2 ba 
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Morning and Evening Stars and Planets in 1954 


MERCURY 


Morning star, Jan. 1 to Jan. 14 
Evening star, Jan. 14 to Mar. 1 
Morning star, Mar. 1 to May 8 
Evening star, May 8 to July 6 
Morning star, July 6 to Aug. 21 
Evening star, Aug. 21 to Oct. 29 
Morning star, Oct. 29 to Dec. 25 
Evening star, Dec. 25 to Dec. 31 


VENUS 
Morning star, Jan. 1 to Jan. 
Evening star, Jan. 29 to Nov. 15 
Morning star, Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 


Mercury may be seen over the eastern 
horizon before sunrise for a week or more 
before and after each western elongation, 
and similarly over the western horizon 
after sunset before and after eastern elon- 
gations. Elongation dates appear in the 
phenomena section. At the Feb. and Mar. 
elongations Mercury is in Aquarius near 
the star Lambda; at the June and July 
elongations it is in Gemini, southwest of 
Pollux; at the Oct. time it is in e. Virgo, 
southeast of Spica; at the Nov. time it is 
east of Spica. 

Venus is too close to the sun for visi- 
bility in Jan., Feb., and most of Mar. In 
mid-Apr. it is in Aries, southeast of the 
bright stars; in mid-May in Taurus, north- 
east of Aldebaran; in mid-June in w. 
Cancer, southeast of Pollux; in July in 
Leo, close to Regulus; in Aug. in Virgo, 
near Gamma; at the Sept. elongation in 
Virgo, southeast of Spica; in mid-Oct. in 
s. Libra, w. of Antares; in Nov. too near the 
sun till the latter part; in Dec. in Libra as 
a@ morning star. 


Mars’ positions are: in Jan. in Libra in 


29 


MARS 


Morning star, Jan. 1 to June 24 
Evening star, June 24 to Dec. 31 


JUPITER 


Evening star, Jan. 1 to June 30 
Morning star, June 80 to Dec. 31 


SATURN 


Morning star, Jan. 1 to Apr. 26 
Evening star, Apr. 26 to Nov. 4 
Morning star, Nov. 4 to Dec. 31 


the quadrilateral; Feb. in e. Libra and in 
Scorpius n. of Antares; Mar. in s. Ophi- 
uchus; Apr. to Sept. in Sagittarius; Oct. 
in Sagittarius and w. Capricornus; Nov. in 
Capricornus; Dec. in Aquarius. Mars is 
retrograde in the last week of May, in 
June and July. 


Jupiter is in Taurus, northeast of Aldeb- 
aran, Jan. to May; in w. Gemini near the 
sun in the w. sky in June; from mid-July 
to Sept. in Gemini in the eastern sky; 
Oct. to Dec. at the Gemini-Cancer border. 


Saturn, Jan. to Nov. is at the Libra-Virgo 
border; Nov. 15 to end of Dec. in Libra, 


Uranus is in e. Gemini, south of Pollux, 
as an evening object in field-glasses, from 
Jan. 11 to July 16. From Aug. to Dec, it 
is at the Gemini-Cancer border, as a morn- 
ing planet. Neptune, Jan. to Apr. 15 is in 
Virgo in the morning sky, about 5° north- 
east of Spica and visible in small tele~ 
scopes; then an evening planet to Oct. and 
a@ morning object in Nov. and Dec. Pluto 


is within the sickle of Leo all the year, | 


and is for large telescopes. 


‘ 


The Sun 


There sre countless millions of far dis- 
tant, superheated, self-luminous gaseous 
bodies called stars and each one is in itself 
a sun. Our Sun—the star around which 
our whole solar system revolves—is at a 
mean distance of 93,003,000 miles from the 
Earth, has a diameter of 865,390 miles, a 
surface temperature of about 11,000° F. 
and an interior temperature estimated at 
Millions of degrees. It has a surface area 
approximately 12,000 times that of the 
Earth and in yolume or bulk it is about 
1,306,000 times the size of the Earth. It is, 
nevertheless, a star of only average’ size 
and temperature. 


The Sun rotates on its axis and, by 
observation of Sun-spots (great whirling 
storms in the Sun’s atmosphere) and 
Faculae (bright streaks or areas on the 
Sun’s surface), astronomers have discov- 
ered that the rotational speed varies from. 


approximately 2424 days at its equator to 
approximately 34 days near its poles. The 
Sun is just one star of the great Milky 
Way Galaxy that is rotating on its galactic 
axis at a rate that gives the Sun a galactic 
traveling speed of 175 miles per second. 
Furthermore, the Sun is moving toward a 
point known as “the apex of the Sun's 
way” in the constellation Hercules at a 
speed of about 12 miles per second. 


What we see when we look at the Sun 
is the glowing surface called the Photo- 
sphere. Extending above this surface is the 
Sun’s atmosphere consisting of two layers, 
one extending outward for a few hundred 
miles from the Sun’s surface and called 
the Reversing Layer for spectroscopic rea- 
sons, the other an outer layer extending 
several thousand miles and called the 
Chromosphere because of its reddish color 
due mostly to superheated hydrogen, he- 
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lium and calcium. Solar “prominences” oc- 
casionally burst out from this layer and 
extend hundreds of thousands of miles 
above the Sun’s surface. Beyond these 
layers of solar atmosphere and extending 


to great height is the outermost observable 
solar feature, the magnificent Corona of 
exceedingly slight density that provides an 
awesome spectacle for observers during to- 
tal eclipses of the Sun. 


The Brightest Stars 


Star Constellation 
BIS MRO UR ee eaic veers ccs oc etlaes «os Canis Major....... 
COPSUNE: Qokioaddese SaueconOOeEearae Carita no ncs50e 
AlpnaiCentaurl. 0... 2... .ccccceees Centaurus......... 
MNO R ERC oleic isivic)s.sic.cicsiciceicoecee braze ccs setae 
RAD PULA oI pia ccfsicisa s -is.siecesiesic ses AGI ga sso osc.ce.ciciemss 
Arcturus......... Pearetepieisiee sie viaisie «sia Bobtes¥.. (3s. cain 
BIG EREE Tt leciinicle cinit' ss viclee ¢ etic scene Orionicce akiee eek 
SACRE OM estat tilctatcicle ciscin o'siaicicia/sisie.c.0)sieis'e Canis Minor....... 
BREREID STAM iret stars vets o1c sieieioe ee oes Eridanus.......... 
MOTALOOTILALT! Neleeeisiclo vicinjeee ces cece ess Centaurus......... 
PATER ROM iriciris aicik isis sieiciciei 6 6 ciines s Aquila)... ccsictes cm 
TOIBAUSO REN oe ccemn. seciccecsceeee. Orion .28.5-seee 
PREOUMTAM Yavelsicta\eicicisicisisois)eaic%e vierejoceie 0's TAUIUS 2 Sec cetcere: 
ME MOSE Gin e acees'ssccisesccees VINO csc cctaeet 
OMUMG Riise sicleis'oe sos rie cia.e. CT 
Antares Scorpius.......... 
Fomalhaut Piscis Austrinus.... 
IYO Ec siesiclisiecisccsccccdeeccceces Cygnus... <occtoncne 
Regulus BOO; cajan scer it ectiins 
Beta Crucis GLUX ier chemicsoastes 
‘Eta Carinae Carina. ci cccmees 
Alpha-one Crucis CN er ieee ere 
MeN OMPONMRT Se oicicloicie sls ain'cin dees Gemliiznoec eee 
BIAITEMTAMCTUCIS cis sic lessiels.s ois,6 be die ev as Crux. Ne cate 
Epsilon Canis Majoris................. Canis Major....... 
Epsilon Ursae Majoris................. Ursa Major........ 
BOM ARERR Or rctsrsie eters wc.sis eee aveie 0:00 Orion seen eee 
EMMIDGOLSCOMDUG, cece seicc ccc ocs secces SCOMPIUSs ec. eee 
PURUGHEGALUNG@s Ges. tui dae sa yoc ste « Carina sence 
ARIE ETO e caicly cise's sie se uece ees Gotis sie enaccs oe 
RI SUOMACIEIONIS teri aiststcjs a claje-s sicisie «ws Onion Ghee kesh 
BIMIMMEM UN LEIP fares, laccicicce Nagios. vies a 0 « MRQUYOS ytecais cae ee 
MBIA ATINGB eyes sivas cars chelsea vee s Garinacne vonceanes 
Alpha Trianguli Australis.............. Triangulum Australe 
POIDIMRROLSO Mi haa taers sis,6.0icis,sr9,cj0/0.0: savers Parseussciissecnis. 
pte -Ursae: Majoris,........0....0.ce00- Ursa Major........ 
Gamma Geminorum................... Geminia cok eae ee 
Epsiionisagittarii.. ¢o2..0..5.0....0... Sagittarius......... 
‘Alpha Ursae Majoris.................. Ursa Major........ 


Delta Canis Majoris 


Canis Major....... 


On 
Position; 1950 meridian 
R.A. Dec. Mag. Dist. 9 p.m. 
hm peas 4 L.-y. 

edatee 6 42.9 —16 39 —16 8 Feb. 16 
Bache 6 22.8 —52 40 —0.9 650 Feb. 11 
ina Noes 14 36.2 —60 38 +0.1 4 June 16 
Be Sr 18 35.2 +38 44 0.1 23 Aug. 15 
sis Bosete 5 13.0 +45 57 0.2 42 Jan. 24 
Afters 14 13.4 +19 27 0.2 32 June 10 
aoa 5121 — 815 0.3 545 Jan. 24 
Seer 7 36.7 + 521 0.5 10 Mar. 2 
PRS 1 35.9 —57 29 0.6 70 Nov. 30 
Soe 14 0.3 —60 8 0.9 130 June 7 
eet 19 48.3 + 8 44 0.9 18 Sept. 3 
ena 5525 + 7 24 0.9 300 Feb. 3 
Sores 4 33.0 +16 25 Ll 54 Jan. 14 
Pipes 13 22.6 —10 54 1.2 190 May 28 
Se ae 7 42.3 +28 9 1.2 31 Mar. 3 
MS te 16 26.3 —26 19 1.2 170 July 14 
REESE: 22 54.9 —29 53 1.3 27 Oct. 20 
wataer, 20 39.7 +45 6 13 465 Sept. 16 
Secrtites 10 5.7 +12 13 1.3 70 Apr. 9 
nate Sees 12 44.8 —59 25 5 465 May 18 
hd keys 10 43.1 —59 25 1—7 Bric Apr. 17 
aM oye 12 23.8 —62 49 1.6 150 May 13 
Sone 7 31.4 +32 0 16 44 Feb. 28 
Be tice 12 28.4 —56 50 1.6 May 15 
At 6 56.7 —28 54 1.6 325 Feb. 19 
nae 12 51.8 +56 14 1.7 50 May 20 
SHA 5 22.4 + 6 18 1.7 215 Jan. 27 
Nin ae: 17 30.2 —37 4 17 205 July 30 
Re ee 8 21.5 —59 21 iy 325 Mar. 13 
SORE 2168 — 312 2-93 250 Dec. 11 
asWeeites 5337 —114 17 405 Jan, 29 
ne ee § 23.1 +28 34 1.8 115 Jan. 27 
Sorts 912.7 —69 31 1.8 Mar. 26 
ee 16 43.4 —68 56 1.9 130 July 18 
Yate sven 3 20.7 +49 41 1.9 190 Dec. 27 
Miko 13 45.6 +49 34 19 220 June 3 
See 6 34.8 +16 27 1.9 65 Feb. 14 
A oe 18 20.9 —34 25 19 165 Aug. 12 
eceene 11 0.7 +62 1 1.9 90 Apr. 22 
Pesce 7 64 —26 19 2.0 410 Feb. 22 


Comets 


In ancient times comets were supposed 
to be omens of sudden death, war, revolu- 
tion or other dire events in human affairs 
and practically nothing was known of their 
true nature. They still offer puzzling prob- 
lems to modern astronomers and, with 
“about 1000 listed, new ones are being dis- 
covered and charted each year. In general, 
‘comets consist of a nucleus (sometimes 
lacking) surrounded by a head or “coma” 
(from the Greek word for hair because of 


its hazy appearance) from which extends 
the great tail that makes the passage of 
a comet through our skies such a striking 
spectacle. Comets come in varying sizes 
but the average diameter of the heads of 
a large number of observed comets is about 
80,000 miles and the tail length may 
stretch out to more than 100,000,000 miles. 
The density of comets is so low, however, 
that we can see the stars through them 
and there is more actual material in one 


" 
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cubic inch of ordinary afr than in 2000 
cubic miles of the tail of a comet. 

The luminous tails of comets were be- 
lieved, for many centuries, to be merely 
clouds high in our atmosphere. Tycho 
Brahe, eccentric Danish astronomer, proved 
that the comet he observed in 1577 was a 
celestial object far beyond the limit of the 
Earth’s atmosphere. But the great forward 
step in the study of comets came when 
Edmund Halley, who became England’s 
Astronomer Royal, carefully observed a 
comet in 1682, checked with previous ob- 
servations, calculated its orbit and pre- 
dicted its return to our skies in 1758 or 
1759. Halley died in 1742 but the comet, 
now named after him, reappeared on 
schedule and a search through ancient rec- 
ords indicated that it had been observed 
in repeated appearances as far back as 240 
B.c. Its last appearance was marked by its 
perihelion passage in 1910 and its next 
visit to our skies will occur in 1986. Halley’s 
fulfilled prediction was the first definite 
proof that comets have regular orbits and 
time schedules or are, as the astronomers 
say, “periodic”. The known “periods” (time 
intervals between appearances) of comets 
vary from the 3.3 years of Encke’s Comet 
to thousands of years for wider travelers. 
No known great comets are scheduled for 
appearance in our sky this year. 

A curious thing about comets is that 
their tails always trail from the head in a 
direction away from the Sun, so that when 


Nae oes ee ee ye ye 


& comet is moving away from the Sun, the 
tail stretches out in front of the head. A. 
comet’s tail is so tenuous as to be almost 
& vacuum. The Earth passed through the 
tail of Halley’s Comet in May, 1910, and on. 
that occasion astronomers heard nothing, 
felt nothing and saw nothing to indicate 
that such passage had any observable effect 
on the Earth. Be 


20 Famous Comets 


Year 
and no. Name of comet Period’ 
years 

1744 De Ch&seaux's Comet............| ..... f 
1806 Biela’s Comet... .. 22.0.0) ..0.005 6.7% 
18111 Great Comet of 1811............. 3000 
1812 Di: Vieo's Comets... chcieaincn 70.7 
1815 Olbers’ Comet: .). ..sccaese cee 74.0” 
1819 J Encke'’s Comets2..);ioceoorche cer 3.3) 4 
1819 Pons-Winnecke Comet........... 6.0" 
1835 II] | Halley's Comet...............+0. 76.3 ° 
1843 | Great Comet of 1843 512.4. 
1844 1] | Great Comet of 1844 102,050. 
1858 VI _| Donati’s Comet............ 2,040 (?). 
1864 11 | Great Comet of 1864 2,800,000 
1871 [1 } Tuttle's Comets 2, «scape scene 13.8 | 
1874 If | Coggia’s Comet...............0. 6,000 (2). 
1879 Brorsen’s Comet..............-. 5.6 i 
1881 If: | Tebbutt’s Comet..............00) eevee one 
1889 VI | Swift's 2nd Comet...........,.... 7.0 
1892 I11 | Holmes’ Comet.................. 6.9 = 
1923 d’Arrest’s Comet................ 6.6: 
1925 I! | Comet Schwassmann-Wachmann. . 16.2 


The Polar Auroras 


It has been definitely established that 
Sun-spots are the direct cause of the great- 
est electrical show on Earth, a double 
feature, the Aurora Borealis (Northern 
Lights) and the Aurora Australis (South- 
ern Lights). Sun-spots are magnetic storms 
of vast dimensions on the surface of the 
Sun and they shoot out electrified particles 
into space. Those that come toward the 
Earth are drawn toward the Earth’s mag- 
netic poles and consequently these mag- 
netic poles are the radiating centers of 
those spectacular electromagnetic displays 
in the sky that we commonly call the 
“Northern Lights” or the “Southern 
Lights”, depending upon whether we see 
them in the northern or southern hemi- 
sphere. The electrical particles from the 
Sun-spots strike the upper regions of our 
atmosphere where the component gases 
(nitrogen, oxygen and extremely minor 
amounts of argon, helium, neon, hydrogen 
and carbon dioxide) are very much rare- 
fied and cause them to vibrate and glow 
in colors characteristic of the various ele- 
ments, just as a neon sign glows when an 
electric charge is passed through it. The 
Sun-spots that cause auroral displays also 
cause the magnetic storms that interfere 


with radio reception, telephone, telegraphy 
and cable traffic and other electromagnetic) 
devices such as compasses and various avi-! 
ation accessories. if 
There is an almost infinite variety to the’ 
auroral display. The lights may sweep. 
across the sky in waves, in streamers or in 
folds like draped curtains. Or 1t may be 4 
stationary glow. Sometimes there is little 
or no color in these waves, sheets or 
streamers of light. At other times the lights 
may be rich in red or green or pastel 
shades. Rose color and lavender and violet’ 
and purple are common. Blue is rare but: 
has been seen. The ‘“‘Northern Lights” have 
been seen as far south as New Orleans and 
the Florida peninsula and the “Southern 
Lights” have been seen as far north as 
New Zealand and Australia, but the maxi- 
mum occurrence of these auroral displays 
is along the borders of the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic regions. Since these are atmospherie. 
displays, our atmosphere must extend ta 
the extreme height at which auroral lights; 
are observed. Prof. Carl Stérmer of the; 
University of Oslo found this to be about, 
600 miles. He further found that no aur) 
roral lights came closer, to, the Harth’s sur! 
face than 60 or 60 milesir leerd) oth bbe 
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The Change of Seasons 


It is enough to state that the Earth is 
» nearer to the Sun in January than it is 


» in July to convince those who live in the 


» northern hemisphere that there must be 
some other explanation than that for the 
= seasonal changes on our globe. The reason 
» for the change in seasons is that the axis 
— of rotation of the Earth is tipped to the 
* perpendicular of the plane of its orbit 
© around the sun at an angle of approxi- 
» mately 2314 degrees (more accurately, it 
varies in 1954 from 23° 26’ 42”.9 to 23° 26’ 
46”.8), and consequently there is a propor- 
® tional shifting of the angle of the Sun’s 
- rays failing on different portions of the 
* Earth’s surface at different times of year. 


On or about June 21 the north end of 


~ the Earth’s axis is tipped to its limit 
* toward the Sun. In the northern hemi- 


~ sphere this is our Summer Solstice. We 


. then have our longest days and receive 
&@ maximum of heat and light from the 
"Sun whose perpendicular rays are falling 
- on the Tropic of Cancer, 231, degrees north 
~ of the Equator. Six months later, on or 
“about Dec. 21, the Earth has reached a 
* position in its orbit that finds the north 


end of its axis tipped at its maximum away 
from the Sun. This 1s our Winter Solstice. 
We then have our shortest days and receive 
@ minimum of heat and light from the 
Sun that is hovering over the Tropic of 
Capricorn, 2314 degrees south of the Equa- 
tor. Conditions are reversed in the southern 
hemisphere for obvious reasons. Their Win- 
ter is our Summer; their Summer our 
Winter. Twice a year, at the equinoxes in 
March and September, the Sun is on the 
Equator, the day is of equal length all 
over the world and each hemisphere re- 
ceives the same amount of light and heat 
from the rays of the Sun. 


If the effect in the change of the angle 
of the Sun’s rays on the Earth’s surface 
were instantaneous, our coldest period 
would be at the Winter Solstice and our 
warmest period at the Summer Solstice, 
but due to the blanket of atmosphere 
around the Earth and the cumulative effect 
in the heating or cooling of the Earth's 
surface, we have ‘“‘the lag of the seasons” 
that brings our warmest and coldest pe- 
riods some five or six weeks after the Sun 
is ‘farthest north” or “farthest south”. 


Seasons for the Northern Hemisphere, 1954 
Eastern Standard Time 


March 20, 10:54 p.m. Sun enters sign of Aries; spring begins 


June 21, 


5:55 p.m. Sun enters sign of Cancer; summer begins 


Sept. 23, 8:56 a.m. Sun enters sign of Libra; autumn begins 


* Period of revolution around the earth. 
¢ This is the rotation at the equator. 


Dec. 22, 4:25 a.m. Sun enters sign of Capricornus; winter begins 
Planet Table 
Mean Period Incli- 
distance of nation 
from Tevo- Eccen- | Incli Period | of equa- | Surface 
sun in lution tricity | nation of tor to | gravity Mean Max. 
millions | around of to rotation orbit (earth | Oblate- | velocity | stellar 
of miles | the sun orbit | ecliptic | Diameter | on axis plane =1) ness | in orbit | mag. 
ce att miles o mi./sec. 
SUM MMYMN Merce eis Vetila{c.ce-sleies « [oa eee cee 865,390 244.64 7.2 28 ONS eee —26.7 
MoonEes tail fen seve. (274.322)*| 0.05 Saas 2,159.9 | 274,322 6.7 0.16 0 0.63 —12.6 
Mercury....} 36.00 | 874.969 0.21 ei) 3,008.5 | 88¢ 7 0:28 5-150 30 —12 
Venus..... 67.27 | 2249.701 0.01 3 24 TPA) 5 eh. ? 0.85 0 22 4d 
Earthincscce 93.00 | 3654.256 0.02 Oe0 7,926.7§| 23 56m 23.4 1.00); 3/297 |'18:5" ees 
Mars...... 141.71 ly .881 0.09 1s! 4,215.6 | 24h 37m 25.2 0.38 | 1/192 } 15 —28 
Jupiter..... 483.88 | 119.862 0.05 1 18 | 88,698§ gh 50™+ sek 2.6 1/15 8 —25 
Saturn..... 887.14 | 29¥.458 0.06 2 29) 75,060§ | 105 14m} 26.8 hal 1/9.5 6 —0.4 
Uranus....] 1783.98 | 84y.013 0.05 0 46} 30,878 10 345 98 0.9 1/14 4 +5.7 
Neptune. ..| 2795.45 | 164y.793 0.01 1 46 | 27,700 155.8 29 ial 1/40 3 +7.8 
SPIRO. 250. : 3675.27 | 248y.430 O25 ent 7 ag 3,600 1 1? 1? ? <3 +14 


t Rotation of Venus is uncertain but is probably a few weeks. 


§ The equatorial diameters of th 
$2,789 mi., Saturn. 67,170 mi. 

SATELLITES.*The number of known moons in the 
Jupiter 12; Saturn 9; Uranus 5; Neptune 2, 


€ earth, Jupiter, and Saturn are given; polar diameters are: earth, 7900.0 mi., Jupiter 


solar system is now as follows: for the earth 1; Mars 2; 


aguiag 
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The Moon 


The planet Mars has two tiny satellites 
or moons, Jupiter has twelve, Saturn nine, 
Uranus five, and Neptune two. The Earth 
has One comparatively large satellite that 
is commonly called the Moon. It is a globe 
of approximately 2160 miles in diameter 
with a surface deeply pitted by great 
craters. It has no atmosphere that astron- 
omers can detect and shines only by re- 
flected light of the Sun. Though it seems 
bright to us at “full moon”, it reflects only 
about 7 per cent of the light poured on it 
by the Sun. 

The path of the Moon on its travels 
around the Earth is elliptical, with the 
Earth at one focus of the ellipse. The dis- 
tance of the Moon from the Earth varies 
from 221,463 miles (perigee) to 252,710 
miles (apogee), the average distance being 
238,860 miles. The really curious thing 
about the Moon is that it revolves around 
the Earth in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 
11.47 seconds and rotates on its aris in 
ezactly the same time, which is why we 
always see the same side of the Moon. Due 
to what are known as “librations in lati- 
tude and longitude” and also a “diurnal 
libration”, we do see “around the edge of 


the Moon” at different times and in this 
manner a total of 59 per cent of the Moon's 
surface has been observed, but the other 
41 per cent never has been seen by human 
eye. 
Although the Moon revolves around the 
Earth in approximately 2714 days, it is, on 
the average, a matter of 2914 days (29 days, 
12 hours, 44 minutes, 2.78 seconds) from 
one New Moon to the other because the 
Earth is moving around the Sun while the 
Moon is moving around the Earth and 
the “New Moon” depends upon the relative 
positions of the three bodies. If the planes 
of orbit of the Earth and the Moon coin- 
cided, there would be an eclipse of the 
Moon at every “Full Moon” and an eclipse 
of the Sun at every ‘New Moon”, but the 
(approximately) 5-degree angle between 
the planes of orbit of the Earth and the 
Moon causes the Moon on most of its 
revolutions to miss the Earth's shadow and 
the Moon’s shadow on most trips to miss 
falling on the Earth. The tidal effects of 
the Moon are, of course, well known. The 
“Spring Tides’ occur at “Full Moon” and 
“New Moon” and the “Neap Tides” at 
“First Quarter” and “Last Quarter”. 


Eclipses in 1954 


1. Annular eclipse of the sun, Jan. 4. An 
unimportant eclipse, the path of the an- 
nular phase being confined to west Antarc- 
tica and surrounding polar seas, and the 
partial phase (of small magnitude) being 
seen at New Zealand. 

2. Total eclipse of the moon, Jan. 18-19, 
visible in general in Europe, Africa, North 
America, and South America. In the Pacific 
states the beginning stages are invisible, as 
the moon rises under partial eclipse. 

Eastern standard time 
Moon enters penumbra Jan. 18, 6:40 P.M. 
Moon enters umbra 18, 7:50 


Total eclipse begins nS Pepe ky 
Mid-eclipse 18, 9:32 
Total eclipse ends 18, 9:47 
Moon leaves umbra 18, 11:14 P.M. 
Moon leaves penumbra 19, 0:24 am. 


8. Total eclipse of the sun, June 30. The 
path of totality begins at sunrise in north- 
ern Nebraska and goes northeast across 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Lake Superior, On- 
tario, and Quebec, south of James Bay, 
leaving the coast of Labrador near OkkKak 
at 7:56 a.m., Newfoundland time. It crosses 
the southern tip of Greenland and goes 
just south of Iceland and across the 
southern part of Scandinavia, eastern Eu- 
rope (just north of Kiev), the southern 
Caspian Sea, and into southern Asia, end- 
ing at Jodhpur, India, at sunset. Partial 
phases cover Canada, the U. S. (except the 
S.w. part), Europe, northern and central 
Asia, and northeastern Africa. The middle 
ef the eclipse securs at the following places 


with the times and the magnitude of 
eclipse indicated: 


E.S.T. mag. 
Atlanta, Ga. 5:53 am. 0.68 
Cincinnati, O. 5:59 0.81 
Philadelphia, Pa. 5:59 0.73 
New Haven, Conn. 6:00 0.74 


6:00 am. 0.74 


New York, N. Y. 4 
6:01 am. 0.87 


Springfield, Il. 


Kansas City, Mo. 6:02 0.90 
Syracuse, N. Y, 6:02 0.81 
Des Moines, Iowa 6:05 0.95 


Augusta, Me, 6:05 Am. 0.78 

4. Partial eclipse of the moon, July 15, 
visible mostly in the eastern hemisphere, 
but the ending is visible in eastern and 
southeastern North America. The early 
stages of the eclipse occur before moonrise 
in the U. S. For the eastern states the mid- 
dle stage to the end of eclipse is visible, the 
middle being at 7:20 P.m., E.S.T.; but at 
the maximum only 0.4 of the moon’s diam- 
eter is obscured. For the central states only 
the last stages are visible, the moon leaving 
the umbra at 7:31 P.m., C.S.T, 


5. Annular eclipse of the sun, Dec. 25. 
The path of the annular phase goes across 
the southern part of Africa, between Port 
Nolloth and Port Alfred (but missing 
Capetown) and across the Indian Ocean 
and Timor, ending at the Arafura Sea. 
Partial phases are seen from the southern 
part of Africa, Australia, and many islands 
of Australasia. The greatest duration of 
the annular phase is 7™ 71405, occurring in 
the Indian Ocean. a Uh 


a at 


550 


yr 


a A a lin a 
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1 light-year 
velocity of light 


astronomical unit or distance earth-to-sun 
‘mean distance, earth to moon ............ 
meneral precession . 5.2... cc ec cere ee eees 
‘obliquity of the ecliptic ................... 
equatorial radius of the earth ............. 
‘polar radius of the earth ...........: es one 


‘earth’s mean radius 


®t refers to the year in question, for example 1948. 
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‘oblateness of the earth ................... 


‘equatorial horizontal parallax of the moon 

‘earth’s mean velocity in orbit ............ 
MIIOFEDIEVCAT tt, cies asa es foo ce ee se 
BrOMICRINVORD fo tlye cee ele vs tse seine see eess 
BIGELORIRINONNCN ire cece c et st ae et twee ee 
BWIIOCRCMINIONC OG deine cect cle ees acc cese ces 
VOICED GCM? 2 = 5.5 SIC RO eee eae 
MUCOP IME OLOTR OR VEE feicls a c6 o)sic,0 c2 50 ease hs te 


Astronomical Constants 


UG Reale ei ads Wistals ies 5,880,000,000,000 mi. 
Dee a Tetcite va, ti ccoker ie ohcedy ae 186,272 mi./sec. 
SREP iterates race Tee alee reeie 93,003,000 mi. 
oN Es ROE ae artes Re SG ce tera 238,860 mi. 
es ee ee a en ae ee See 50”.26 
7 eee ties 23° 27 8”.26—0”.4684(t—1900) * 
3s REO de ones See 3963.34 statute mi. 
ob RUST ee a ialats 0 areas Wichabet 3949.99 statute mi. 
es here ht cee One 3958.89 statute mi. 


OTe OTE EE OT 57’ 2”.70 
Sh era Se Oa co obatatae ene erie ero 18.5 mi./sec. 
AP Ah ee Orie IE er Bete n.. 3654.2564 
sid Raed a ee ROT Ae ngss eakapel Tee peceeee 3659.2422 
Fie ork: 2 oe TE EE ME ete o ake a aac 274.3217 
ook ais cae SR Rs tt nea ae 294.5306 
Si ae 23" 56™ 4*.091 of mean-solar time 
ae oe 24> 3™ 56*.555 of sidereal time 


The Atmosphere 


The atmosphere of the Earth—the blan- 
ket of air that surrounds our globe and is 
essential to life—is of interest to astrono- 
mers because of its effect on the light that 
comes to us from heavenly bodies. Air has 
weight and volume. It refracts (bends or 
changes the direction of) light rays that 
enter it. Due to this refraction, we are 
able to see the Sun and the Moon before 
they rise and after they set. The “twin- 
kling” of the stars is caused by convection 
currents in the air that have a rapidly 
changing refractive effect on the light from 
the stars. Our twilight is produced by the 
diffusion in the atmosphere of light from 
the Sun when it is below the horizon. 
Meteors become visible when they are 
heated to incandescence by friction with 
the atmosphere when, from outer space, 
they plunge into it at terrific speed. 


Prof. Carl Stérmer of the University of 


Oslo measured the height of the atmos- 
phere and found it to be more than 600 
miles, but about half of it by weight is be- 
low 18,000 feet. Although we may remark 
blandly that something is “as light as air”, 
the Earth’s atmosphere in bulk is of such 
enormous weight that at sea level it exerts 
a pressure of approximately 14.7 pounds 
per square inch. At higher levels, of course, 
the pressure is less. 


Chemically, the atmosphere is composed 
of nitrogen (approximately 78 per cent by 
volume), oxygen (approximately 21 per cent 
by volume), and extremely minor amounts 
(about 1 per cent in all by volume) of 
argon, neon, helium, hydrogen and carbon 
dioxide. There is also present in the air 
a@ varying amount of water vapor, which is 
known as humidity and is distressing 


when the percentage is high in warm 
weather. 


Important Meteor Showers 


’ Radiant in 
Date 


Meteor stream constellation 
Jan. 1-4 QU adRART AS fir: Sucetels wera ore Bodtes 
Peps 0-10) | Alpha. Aurigids,.........00.0 Auriga 
Mate Oet 2d) ZOta BOvtGSs 0. cajccic.ce vine os Bodtes 
PFE OPS MSIL VILGS © a... 0,010 v's 010)s 0.0j0,e.0-0,0,0 Hercules 
May 1-6 MAVNAGHANIGS, cess sciccse csc Aquarius 
May 30 EtauPegasitSenn eis sts. 0 oc Pegasus 
June 27-30 Pons-Winnecke meteors....... Draco 
July 14 Alpharcyenids see 0... eee. Cygnus 
July 26-31 Delta Aquarids............... Aquarius 
uO LAI PETSELDS 11s... vcccc cieiore os « dre Cassiopeia 
Aug. 10-20 | Kappa Cygnids............... Cygnus 
Aug. 21-31 | Zeta Draconids............... Draco 
Sept. 22 Alpha Aurigids.............. Auriga 
Oct. 2 Quadrantids sent .28. Secs Bodtes 
Oct. 9 Gracpbindseencrn:.: sigs oss oe Draco 
Oot 18-23) | Orionids: «. cc. s.cc.s0-+00e) Orion 
IDM RLA-T OM LGONIGS). cers. bese cores Leo 
Dec. 10-13 | Geminids.................... Gemini 


Meteors and Meteorites 

Meteorites are meteors that have come 
down to Earth. Meteors are masses of 
mineral or metal or both that plunge into 
the Earth’s atmosphere at great speed and 
become incandescent from the resultant 
friction so that they are seen in the sky 
as “fireballs” (bolides) or “shooting stars”. 
The “fireballs” are the larger, make a 
greater flash across the sky and sometimes 
explode. Meteors come in all sizes but most 
of them verge on the microscopic and burn 
up completely in the flash that makes them 
visible from 40 to 60 miles above the 
Earth’s surface. Millions of them enter our 
atmosphere every twenty-four hours and 
probably not more than one or two a day 
survive to strike the ground as meteorites. 


The largest meteorite ever found is lo- 
cated near Grootfontein, Southwest Africa, 
and its weight is estimated between 50 and 


70 tons. The second latgest meteorite (the 
Ahbnighito, weight 36% tons) was found by 
Admiral Peary, Arctic explorer, at Cape 
York, Greenland, and is now on exhibition 
in the Hayden Planetarium, New York City. 
The largest meteorite found on United 
States soil is the Willamette (weight 1514 
tons), which fell near Portland, Oreg., and 
is now in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 


Craters produced by the fall of meteor- 
ites have been found in many countries. 
The first to be recognized and the largest 
known is Meteor Crater in Arizona, a de- 
pression about 4,000 feet in diameter, about 
600 feet deep, and with exterior walls rising 
150 feet above the surrounding plain. Me- 


Projection Planetaria 


Dr. Robert G. Aitken, Director Emeritus 
of the Lick Observatory, called the Zeiss 
Projector in planetarium use “the most re- 
markable instrument that has ever been 
devised to exhibit impressively, and with 
the illusion of reality, the motions of the 
heavenly bodies and the phenomena that 
result from these motions”. The first of 
these projectors was invented and devel- 
oped by Dr. Walter Bauersfeld at the Carl 
Zeiss plant at Jena, Germany, and the first 
planetarium in which it was put to use 
was in the Deutsches Museum in Munich, 
May, 1925. Between that time and the out- 
break of World War II, twenty-seven other 
such Zeiss Projectors were constructed and 
shipped for use in planetaria spread 
around the world. Some smaller plane- 
taria, with other projectors, have been built 
and are in operation in various places in 
the United States and Canada. 


The Zeiss Projector planetaria in the 


Notable Telescopes of the World 


Refractor Telescopes 


Size in 

inches | Observatory Location 
40 Yerkes Williams Bay, Wis. 
36 Lick Mt. Hamilton, Calif. 


Meudon, France 
Potsdam, Germany 


32.7 | Paris (Univ. of) 
31.5 | Astrophysical 


30 Allegheny Pittsburgh, Pa. 
30 Bischoffsheim Nice, France 
30 Poulkova Leningrad, U.S.S.R. 


Reflector Telescopes 


200 Palomar Palomar Mt., Calif. 
100 Mt. Wilson Pasadena, Calif. 
82 McDonald Mt. Locke, Texas 
74 Dunlap Richmond Hill, Ont. 


Parsonstown, Ireland 
Victoria, B. C. 


72 Lord Ross (dismantled) 
72 Dominion Astrophysical 


69 Perkins Delaware, Ohio 

61 Harvard Oak Ridge, Mass. 

60 Bloémfontein Bloemfontein, U. of S. Af. 
60 Mt. Wilson Pasadena, Calif. 

60 Cérdoba Bosque Alegre, Argentina 
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teor craters have been found near Odessa, 
Texas; Haviland, Kansas; in the Arabian 
Desert; in Central Australia and—a notable 
group of fifty or more—in the region : 
the Stony Tunguska River in nerthedt 
Siberia. Ei 

Many meteors travel in swarms, believed. 
in some cases to be disintegrated comets. 
The Perseid shower that occurs annu | 
Aug. 10-14 is thought by some astronomers 
to be all that remains of Tuttle’s Comet 
and the Leonid shower, which reaches a 
maximum in mid-November every 33 years, 
similarly is suspected of being what is left 
of Tempel’s Comet. The Leonid shower of 
1833 was the greatest meteor display of 


which astronomers have record. Br 


United States are, in the order in which 
they were built: 


Adler Planetarium, 900 E. Achsah Bond 
Drive, Chicago 5, Ill. 
Director, Wagner Schlesinger. 


Fels Planetarium, 20th St., Benjamin 2 
Franklin Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pa. ** 
Director, I. M. Levitt. ris 


Griffith Planetarium, P.O. Box 9787, Las 
Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, Calif. Pe 
Director, Dinsmore Alter. 1 


Hayden Planetarium, 81st St., Central Park 
West, New York 24, N, Y. He 


Chairman, Robert R. Coles. of 

Buhl Planetarium, Federal and West Ohio 
Sts., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. e 

Director, Arthur L. Draper. m 
Morehead Planetarium, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C, Mf 
Manager: A. Jenzano. ved 
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Astronomical Photography 


Since almost all astronomical research 
is now carried on by photographing the 
heavenly bodies, cameras and telescopes 
designed for this purpose are of the utmost 
importance. Z 


What many astronomers consider the 
greatest advarice in the making of astro; 
nornical instruments in the last fifty years 
was thé production of the Schmidt Camera, 
The détails of construction and methdd of 
operation of this camera wére made known 
in 1930 by Bernhard Schmidt of the Hamr 
burg Observatory at Bergedorf, Germany. 
The Schmidt Camera takes photographs 
with large fields of vision and sharp defi+ 
nition at much greater speed than was 
possible with earlier apparatus. Schmidt 
Cameras as fast as f/0.6 have been made, 
and those with a speed of f/1 are common, 
These remarkable cameras have been in- 
stalled at many observatories in various 
parts of the world, Hectic t 
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A record of later events may be found in the section: NEWS RECORD OF 1953. 


Afghanistan (Kingdom) 
: Area: approx. 270,000 square miles. 
_ Population (est. 1951): 12,000,000 (ap- 
prox. 53% Afghan, 36% Tadchik, 11% 
Mongolian and others). 
_ Density per square mile: 44. 
* Ruler: Mobammed Zaher Shah. 
* Prime Minister: Sardar Shah Mahmud. 
Principal cities (est. 1950): Kabul, 307,- 
000 (capital); Kandahar, 195,000 (trading 
center); Herat, 150,000 (farming center). 
Monetary unit: Afghani rupee. 
Languages: Pushtu (official), Persian. 
Religion: Mohammedan (Sunni, 90%; 
Shiah, 10%). 


HISTORY. Wedged between Pakistan, Iran 
and the U.S.S.R. in southwestern Asia 
without outlet to the sea, Afghanistan did 
not become an independent state until 
1747. Previously, it had been either a 
cluster of small states under nominal Arab 
rule, part of Mongol or Mogul empires, or 
dismembered among India, Persia and the 
Uzbeks. 


By the 19th century Afghanistan had 
passed into the British sphere of influence, 
though the British had to dispatch troops 
more than once to enforce Afghan friend- 
liness. In 1880 the British recognized Ab- 
dur Rahman Khan as Emir and gave him 
an annual subsidy of more than $500,000 
‘to delegate management of his foreign 
relations to Britain. His son, Habibullah, 
succeeded him in 1901 and kept Afghani- 
stan neutral in World War I despite strong 
pressure of pro-Turkish elements. 


On Aug. 8, 1919, a treaty was signed 
making Afghanistan free and independent 
of all British control. The country main- 
tained strict neutrality in World War II, 
and was admitted to the United Nations in 
Nov., 1946. Relations with Pakistan have 
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been strained by a dispute over areas 
inhabited by the Pathans in the North 
West Frontier Province. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1932 constitu- 
tion, Afghanistan is a constitutional mon- 
archy, with authority vested in the sover- 
eign and parliament, which has a senate of 
50 members who are named for life by the 
sovereign and a national assembly of 171 
elected members. Executive power is exer- 
cised by the sovereign and cabinet headed 
by the prime minister. The sovereign, Mo- 
hammed Zaher Shah, was born Oct. 15, 
1914. 


Military service is compulsory. The army 
strength is about 90,000, supplemented by 
tribal bands. There is a small air force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is nominally compulsory. Pri- 
mary schools exist in many parts of the 
country, but secondary schools only in 
Kabul and provincial capitals. There were 
100,250 pupils in 334 elementary schools in 
1951. There were also 32 secondary schools 
and a university at Kabul. 


Only a fifth of the soil is under cultiva- 
tion, the greater part of the country being 
mountainous and rocky. Farming is con- 
fined to the fertile valleys and plains, 
sometimes with the aid of irrigation. Two 
crops @ year are usually grown. Important 
ones include fruits and nuts, castor beans, 
cereals, madder, tobacco, cotton and vege- 
tables. Wheat is the staple food. The fat- 
tailed indigenous sheep is the principal 
source of meat, wearing apparel and skins 
for export. Camels, humped cattle, oxen 
and asses are numerous. 


Important manufactures include silk, 
felt, sheepskin coats, soap, carpets and 
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boots. Factories have been erected by gov- 
ernment monopolies to produce skins, 
sugar, textiles, vehicles, and power. 

Among the leading exports are karakul 
skins (mostly to the U.S.), cotton, wool, 
rugs, carpets and dried fruits. 

Most of the trade normally is carried on 
through Pakistan; wool ts exported to the 
U.S.S.R. in return for consumers’ goods. 
Exports in 1948-49 were estimated at Rs. 
900,000,000 and imports at slightly less. 

Afghanistan has no railways or navigable 
streams. Camels and pack horses are still 
used by the natives, but motor transport 
is of increasing importance. The principal 
trade routes lead south through the Khy- 
ber and Khojak Passes to Pakistan, and 
north to the Uzbek and Turkmen Soviet 
Socialist Republics. There are about 6,000 
miles of roads suitable for motor transport. 


Both mineral and forest resources are 
largely unexploited. There are deposits of 
chromite, coal, copper, gold, iron ore, oil 
and silver. Timber and gum resin are ob- 
tained. 


NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Af- 
ghanistan, approximately the size of Texas, 
is split east to west by the Hindu Kush 
range of the Himalayas, rising in the east 
to heights of 24,000 feet. Except in the 
southwest, most of the country is covered 
by high snow-capped mountains and deep 
valleys. The few passes are deep and nar- 
row. The Amu Darya (Oxus), Kabul and 
Helmand are the most important rivers, 
and there are hundreds of swift and un- 
navigable mountain streams. The climate 
ranges from extremes of below zero to 
more than 100° in the north; however, it 
is not so extreme in the south, although 
snowfall is heavy all over the country in 
winter. Rainfall, chiefly in the spring, is 
relatively light. The hottest weather oc- 
curs in summer and is particularly severe 
around Kandahar. 


Albania (Republic) 
(Shqiperia) 

Area: 10,629 square miles. 

Population (est. 1951): 1,200,000 (Al- 
banian 99.8%; others, .2%). 

Density per square mile: 112.9. 

Chairman of Presidium: Omer Nishani. 

Premier: Enver Hoxha. 

Principal cities (est. 1949): Tirana, 
40,000 (capital); Scutari, 30,000 (northern 
trading center); Koritsa, 28,000 (farming 
center). 

Monetary unit: Lek. 

Language: Albanian. 

Religions (est.): Moslem, 69%; Ortho- 
dox Christian, 21%; Roman Catholic, 10%. 


HISTORY. A tiny, backward state ap- 
proximately the size of Maryland, Albania 
has acquired considerable importance since 
World War II because of ita close ties with 
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the Soviet Union and its strategic location 
at the mouth of the Adriatic. After the fall 
of the Roman Empire, Albania became part. 
of the Byzantine Empire and was succes- 
sively invaded by Goths, Serbs and Bul- 
garians. From 1014 to 1204 it was again un- 
der Byzantine rule. An alliance of Albanian 
chieftains (1444-66) under Skanderbeg 
failed to halt the advance of the Turks, 

and the country remained under at. least. 
nominal Turkish rule for more than four 
centuries, until it proclaimed its independ- 
ence on Novy. 28, 1912. 


During World War I Albania was vari- 
ously occupied by Italian, Greek, French, 
Serb and Austro-Bulgarian forces. On Aug. 
2, 1920, Italy recognized Albanian inde- 
pendence and evacuated the country. 
Ahmed Zogu, premier in 1922-28, ousted 
the government of Mgr. Fan Noli in 1924, 
and became president of a newly con- 
stituted republic in 1925. Three years later, 
after concluding pacts which placed Al- 
bania in Italy’s sphere of influence, Zogu 
proclaimed himself King Zog 1. 


In 1939, Italy occupied the country in a 
matter of days. During the Greco-Italian 
war of 1940-41, the Greek armies pushé 
the Italians back from the Albanian bor-— 
der and occupied a large part of southern 
Albania. When Germany attacked Greece 
and Yugoslavia in April, 1941, however, the 
Greeks withdrew quickly, and thé Axis oa+ 
cupation of Albania was complete. cae 

Albania was free of the Axis yoke by 
the end of 1944, and a leftist provisional 
government under Colonel General Env. 
Hoxha was established. That regime was 
confirmed in power by subsequent elec+ 
tions, and British, Soviet and U. 8. recogni+ 
tion. Since then, Albania has collaborated 
closely with the Soviet Union and sup- 
ported Moscow ahd the Cominform in the 
latter’s break with the Tito regime in 
Yugoslavia. Albania also quarreled fre+ 
quently with Greece and the western 
powers. Two main sources of dispute with 
Greece were the latter’s claim to the 
Albanian territory of Northern Epirus and 
its charge that Albania was arming anti- 
government Greek guerrillas. ut 

International tension rose in 1947 when 
two British destroyers were sunk by mines 
in the Corfu channel. Britain lodgedia 
sharp protest and referred its complaint to 
the U. N. Security Council. The Council's 
decision, favorable to Britain, was vetoed 
by the U.S.S.R., and Britain carried its case 
to thé International Court of Justice, 
which ruled on April 9, 1949, that Albania 
should pay damages to Britain. No settle- 
ment was made, however. . 
GOVERNMENT, Under its 1945 constity- 
tidn, Albania has a typical soviet govern- 
métit. Supreme power is vested in the 
popularly elected national assembly, to 
which the ¢abinet. headed by the premier, 
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is responsibie. The army, estimated at 60,- 
000 men, has liaison with the U.S.S.R. 


Albania’s sovereignty over Saseno, & 
small but strategic Adriatic island, was 
confirmed by the Italian peace treaty of 
1947. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is nominally compul- 
sory, but illiteracy is high, especially 
among women. There is a teachers’ col- 
lege at Tirana. 


Albanians are called Ghegs and Tosks, 
according to whether they live north or 
south of the Shkumbi River. They live in 
clans or tribes, in s feudal manner. Mos- 
lems predominate in most sections. 


. Albania is still a primitive country where 
each family tries to provide most of its 
own needs. Nearly the whole population is 
-engaged in combined farming and stock- 
raising. Only a small portion of the central 
part 1s fit for tilling. Corn is the chief crop. 
Others are wheat, tobacco, oats, barley, rye, 
spelt, olives and citrus fruit. Only a few 
factories are engaged in processing Al- 
bania’s agricultural products. 


Albania’s postwar trade has been limited 
in volume. Exports include wool, hides, 
fur, dairy products and bitumen. 


_Railway mileage totaled only about 81 in 
1951, linking Durazzo with Tirana and El- 
basan. Good highways were developed by 
the Italians for strategic purposes, and the 
Russians continued such construction. 
The principal and only fully equipped port 
is Durazzo. 


Mineral wealth, thought to be consider- 
able, is relatively unexploited. The princi- 
pal minerals are aluminum and petroleum, 
which were developed to some extent dur- 
ing the Italian occupation of 1939-44. 
There are also deposits of lignite, bitumen, 
asphalt, gypsum, copper and tron. 

Forest resources include large stands of 
oak, walnut, chestnut and elm, and in the 
high regions, beech, pine and fir. 


NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Alba- 
nia is a mountainous state, largely over 
3,000 ft. above sea level, with a narrow 
marshy coastal plain crossed by several 
rivers. A complex, often inaccessible moun- 
tainous hinterland encloses small fertile 
basins, and contains some wide valleys, of 
which the largest is that of Lake Ohrid in 
the southeast. The interior mountain 
plateaus and basins contain the centers of 
population. With the exception of the Bo- 
jana in the northwest, which is the outlet 
of Lake Scutari (135 sq. mi.) to the Adri- 
atic, there are no navigable rivers. 

The climate 1s typically Mediterranean, 
with dry, hot summers and moderate win- 
ters. Inland temperatures are lower than 
those on the coast. Winter frosts occur in 
the southern :part:of the country. 


Arabia 


The Arabian peninsula is at the south- 
west extremity of Asia. Its rich oil deposits 
and proximity to Palestine gave it special 
importance after World War Il. Once a 
political unit, today it consists of the 
kingdoms of Saudi Arabia and Yemen, the 
British colony of Aden and six British pro- 
tectorates. 


The peninsula, with an area more than 
three times that of Texas, and an extreme 
length of 1,400 miles, is generally a plateau 
sloping gently eastward from a mountain 
range that averages 5,000 feet in elevation 
and runs along its entire west side within 
ten or fifteen miles of the Red Sea. The 
range reaches a maximum of 12,336 feet in 
Yemen to the southwest. Arabia has no 
rivers and no forests and is principally a 
desert dotted with many oases. 


Most of the peninsula, particularly the 
interior, has a hot desert climate with fre- 
quent changes in temperature. The high- 
lands of the Yemen and southwestern 
Saudi Arabia, however, together with parts 
of Oman, have a temperate climate. Jidda, 
on the Red Sea, has an average daily high 
temperature of 93° during August. 


Mohammed united all Arabs in the 7th 
century aA.D., and his followers, led by the 
caliphs, founded a great empire with its 
capital at Medina. Later, the caliphate 
capital was transferred to Damascus and 
then Baghdad, but Arabia retained its im- 
portance because of the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina. In the 16th and 17th 
centuries, the Turks established at least 
nominal rule over much of Arabia, and in 
the middle of the 18th century it was di- 
vided into separate principalities. 


Through agreements with local rulers, 
the British extended their rule over the 


_ southern and eastern coasts in the 19th 


century. At the same time, the Wahhabis, 
a religious sect advocating strict adherence 
to Mohammed’s teachings, gained control 
over most of central and eastern Arabia, 
and their work was the beginning of the 
present Saudi Arabia. 


Political Divisions of Arabia 


Area Population 
Name (sq. mi.) (est. 1951) 
Aden colony (British) 80 100,000 
Aden protectoratet 112,000 650,000 
Babrein Islands 
(Sultanate) + 213 = 110,000 
Kuwait (Sheikdom) 7 9,000 170,000 
Oman and Masqat 
(Sultanate) ¢ 65,000 550,000 
Qatar (Sheikdom) ¢ 4,000 17,000 
Saudi Arabia 
(Kingdom) 597,000 6,000,000 
Trucial Coast (Sheik- 
doms) { 16,000 80,000 
Yemen (Kingdom) 31,000 1,600,000 


tBritish protectorate, 


Saudi Arabia (Kingdom) 

The most important state of the pen- 
insula is almost solely the creation of King 
“Ibn Sa‘ud. In 1901, at the age of twenty, 
he seized the emirate of Riyadh and scon 
set himself up as the leader of the Arab 
nationalist movement. During World War 
I he collaborated with the famous T. E. 
Lawrence in the successful ‘desert revolt” 
against Turkey. On the collapse of Turkey 
at the end of the war, he freed the whole 
peninsula from Turkish rule, and through 
& series of local military campaigns was 
able to proclaim himself King of Hejaz 
and Nejd and dependencies in 1927. His 
territories became the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia in 19832. 


Hejaz and Nejd are still under separate 
administrations. In Nejd, whose capital is 
Riyadh, Ibn Sa‘ud’s rule is absolute. The 
eldest of his numerous sons, Prince Sa‘ud, 
acts as viceroy in his absence. The consti- 
tution of Hejaz, whose capital is Mecca, 
provides for a cabinet of ministers headed 
by the King’s second son, Prince Faisal, 
who likewise acts as viceroy in his father’s 
absence. There is a consultative legislative 
assembly in Mecca and various municipal 
village and tribal councils whose members 
are named or approved by the King. 

The majority of the inhabitants are 
Bedouin—nomads following their fiocks 
Over the desert. There are a few large towns 
—Mecca, birthplace of the Prophet (150,- 
000), Medina, site of the tomb of the 
Prophet (45,000), Jidda, port of Mecca on 
the Red Sea (40,000), and Riyadh, capital 
of Nejd (60,000). 

In Hejaz, Medina produces dates in the 
oases, and fruit and honey; otherwise, its 
products are such desert commodities as 
camels, horses, sheep, hides, charcoal and 
wool. The most important commercial ac- 
tivity outside of the oil industry is the an- 
nual influx of Moslem pilgrims to Mecca 
and Medina. The products of Nejd include 
dates, wheat, barley, hides, wool, fruits, 
butter, camels and livestock. 

Oil is produced by the U. S.-owned 
Arabian-American Oil Company (Aramco), 
whose main field is at Dharan near the 
Persian Gulf coast. Production has sky- 
rocketed since World War II. The com- 
pany’s expenditures and payroll are im- 
portant invisible exports, and royalties 
have immensely strengthened the financial 
position of the kingdom, which receives 
one-half the company’s profits under an 
agreement announced Jan. 2, 1951. A pipe 
line running north from Damman through 
Jordan and Syria to the Mediterranean 
port of Sidon, Lebanon, went into opera- 
tion in 1951. In 1952, petroleum production 
totaled 301,860,885 barrels; the crude run 
at Aramco’s Ras Tanura refinery was 62,- 


204,161 barrels. 
A Frailroad between Demman and Riyadh 


(345 mi.), completed in Oct. 1951, is pene 
extended across the peninsula to Medina, 
and Jidda. Numerous other public work 
projects are being carried out by U.S. en- 
gineers. Air transportation is provided by. 
TWA, BOAC and the government-owned — 
Saudi Arabian Airlines. , 


Kuwait (Sheikdom) x 

Kuwait, on the northwestern shore of the», 
Persian Gulf, is an independent state ruled, 
by Sheik Abdullah as-Salim as-Subahs; 
British protection, first exercised in 1898, — 
has several times prevented it from being 
absorbed by Saudi Arabia, The territory” 
surrounding Al Kuwait, its port, is largely — 
desert; its trade consists of exchanging — 4 
Arab goods from the interior for textiles, 
rice, sugar and other necessities. Kuwait’s 
petroleum reserves, estimated at 9 billion” 
barrels, are under concession to the Kuwait” 
Oil Co., which under an agreement an-~* 
nounced Dec. 3, 1951, pays one-half its” 
profits to the Sheik. Production, which” 
began only in 1945, totaled 273,432,895 bar-— 
rels in 1952. Production is concentrated at™ 
the Burgan field, from which petroleum is” 
piped to the new port of Ahmadi for ship=" 
ment. 


Oman and Masgat (Sultanate) a 
Occupying the mountainous southeast-~ 
ern part of the peninsula, Oman is nomi- 
nally an independent state under the rule - 
of Sultan Sayyid Sa‘id bin Taimur. Tt 
has been under British protection since the 
19th century. The state is best known for* 
its date cultivation, and its riding camels” 
are considered the best in the world. Trade’ 
is mainly to and from India. The capital, 
Masqat (population 4,200), commands thes 
entrance to the Persian Gulf. uy 
Qatar (Sheikdom) ah 
Qatar occupies the whole of the Qatar. 
peninsula in the Persian Gulf. It is ruled, 
under British protection, by Sheik Abdul- 
leh ibn Jasim eth Thani. The whole area 1s 
claimed by Saudi Arabia, Oil deposits are” 
being exploited by a subsidiary of the Traq'’ 
Petroleum Co.; output in 1952 was 3,245;-4 
343 long tons (about 24,000,000 barrels): 


Trucial Coast (Sheikdoms) 

This area, extending along part of the’ 
Gulf of Oman and the southern coast Che 
the Persian Gulf, is ruled by 7 semi- -inde- 
pendent sheiks. Treaties signed with Brit-. 
ain in 1853 and 1892 provided that the’ 
sheiks should not cede or sell any part of, 
their land to any other power. ia 


Yemen (Kingdom) 

Yemen is an independent state occupy- 
ing the southwestern extremity of the pen=* 
insula. Its ruler is Imam Ahmad, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne, Mar. 1948, after’ 
insurgents murdered his father, Yahya. 

Its-sovereign status was confirmed by the 
Treaty of San’e with Britain’ end India’ 
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(Feb. 11, 1984) and the Treaty of Taif con- 
cluded with Saudi Arabia at the cessation 
of hostilities between the two states on 
May 13, 1934. The people are permanently 
settled and are for the most part engaged 
in agriculture, fishing and trade. Chief 
products are Mocha coffee, and sheep and 
goat skins. Much of the trade goes through 
the port of Aden. The capital and principal 
town is San‘a (population about 25,000). 


(For Aden and Bahrein Islands, see 
British Commonwealth: Asia) 


Argentina (Republic) 


(RepGblica Argentina) 

Area: 1,079,965 square miles. 

Population (est. 1952): 18,056,000 (ap- 
proximately 97% of ‘Kuropean descent, 
chiefly Spanish and Italian; 3% Indian 
and other). 

Density per square mile: 16.7. 

President: Juan D. Perén. 

Principal cities (est. 1950): Buenos Aires, 
3,371,000 (capital and chief port); (census 
1947) Rosario, 464,688 (flour milling); 
Cordoba, 351,644 (northwest farming cen- 
ter); Avellaneda, 279,572 (industrial suburb 
of Buenos Aires); Eva Perén (formerly La 
Plata), 271,738 (seaport, meat packing); 
Lantus, 242,760 (suburb of Buenos Aires). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Languages: Spanish (official), Italian. 

Religion: Roman Catholic (state-sup- 
ported). 


HISTORY. Discovered in 1516 by Juan 
Diaz de Solis, Argentina developed slowly 
under Spanish colonial rule. Buenos Aires 
was settled permanently in 1580 and be- 
came # prosperous city; the cattle industry 
of the Argentine pampas was thriving as 
early as 1600. 


Invading British forces were expelled in 
1806-07, and when Napoleon conquered 
Spain, the Argentinians set up their own 
government in the name of the Spanish 
king in 1810. On July 9, 1816, independence 
was formally declared. Internal dissension, 
particularly between Buenos Aires and the 
provinces, was put down under the dictator 
Juan Manuel de Rosas, who brought about 
unification from 1829 to 1852. Rosas was 
overthrown by Justo José de Urquiza, who 
became the first president under the 1853 
constitution, modeled after that of the 
GSS. 


Argentina made great material progress 
under Presidents Sarmiento (1868-74), 
Avellaneda (1874-80) and Roca (1880-86). 
The secret ballot was introduced in 1910 by 
President Roque Saenz Pena. 


President Hipdlito Irigoyen (1916-22) re- 
fused to abandon Argentinian neutrality 
in World War I. Re-elected in 1928, Iri- 
goyen, a radical, was ousted two years later 
by a conservative revolution led by Gen- 
eral José Uriburu. The latter’s successor, 
General Agustin Justo (1932-38) followed 
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@ moderate policy and undertook a large 
public works program. Under the leader- 
ship of a former radical, Roberto M. Ortiz, 
Argentina proclaimed neutrality at the. 
outbreak of World War II, but in general 
co-operated in hemispheric defense pro- 
grams. 


Ortiz resigned because of illness in June, 
1940, and was succeeded by Vice President 
Ramon Castillo, a conservative, whose re- 
gime was toppled in June, 1943, by a revolt 
led by General Pedro P. Ram{irez. The latter 
abolished all political parties and broke 
relations with the Axis on Jan. 26, 1944, 
after disclosures of German spy activity in 
Argentina. A clique of army Officers, appar- 
ently fearing that this would lead to war 
with Germany, replaced Ramfrez on Feb. 
24, 1944, with General Edelmiro Farreil. 


In the closing months of World War II, 
Farrell’s regime declared war on the Axis 
(March 27, 1945) and signed the Act of 
Chapultepec the following April 4. Diplo- 
matic recognition and admission to the 
U.N. followed. Juan D. Perén, then an army 
colonel, emerged as strongman and won 
the 1946 presidential elections. Congress 
became completely controlled by Perén 
supporters. Perén was re-elected Nov. 11, 
1951, in an election in which the opposi- 
tion was denied freedom of speech, press 
and assembly. 


GOVERNMENT. Argentina is a federal 
union of sixteen provinces and eight ter- 
ritories. Under the new constitution pro- 
mulgated in 1949, a president and vice 
president are elected every six years by 
direct popular vote. The president appoints 
his cabinet. The vice president presides 
over the Senate but has no other powers. 
Both executives are eligible for re-election. 
The National Congress has two houses—a 
34-member Senate which is popularly 
elected for six-year terms, and a Chamber 
of Deputies (one for each 100,000 electors) 
popularly elected for six years, one-half the 
membership of each house being renewed 
every three years. 


Each province has its own constitution, 
elected governor, legislature and judiciary, 
but the president may in a crisis take over 
the local government. 


The president, with Senate approval, ap- 

points for life terms the judges of the 
federal supreme court, five courts of ap- 
peal, and district courts (at least one in 
each province). 
DEFENSE. Under legislation enacted Nov. 
29, 1946, all men and women 12 to 50 are 
subject to military service at the presi- 
dent’s discretion. Service from 20 to 22 is 
compulsory. Active army strength in 1950 
was estimated at 100,000; a complete mod- 
ernization programm was under way. 


The air force has about 150 combat 
planes, The navy in 1952 totaled approxi- 


Argentina 


mately 110,000 tons, including two mod- 
ernized battleships, five light cruisers and 
11 fleet destroyers. The budgetary allot- 
ment for defense in 1951 was 25 per cent. 
EDUCATION. Argentina’s estimated illiter- 
acy rate of 7-10 per cent is the lowest in 
all Latin America. Education is free, secu- 
lar and compulsory between six and four- 
teen. In 1951 there were 15,874 primary 
schools with 2,446,138 pupils, 3,264 public 
and private secondary, normal and special 
schools with 521,132 students and 6 na- 
tional universities with 90,201 students. 
AGRICULTURE. A farming and stock- 
raising nation, Argentina devotes 41 per 
cent of its area to pasture and 11 per cent 
to cultivation. More than 70 per cent of 
the cultivated land is planted in cereals, 
and approximately 20 per cent is in alfalfa 
for stock feed. Cotton, sugar cane and 
fruits are important, and Argentina is the 
world’s largest producer of yerba maté 
(Paraguay tea), the national beverage. The 
1952 wine production was about 317,000,- 
000 gallons. : 

Estimated crop production for 1952, in 
metric tons, was as follows: wheat, 6,000,- 
000; oats, 1,100,000; barley, 900,000; (1951): 
maize, 1,990,000; linseed, 302,300; sunflower 
seed, 660,000; raw cotton, 399,000. 

Cattle raising predominates on the pam- 
pas, especially in Buenos Aires province. 
Sheep raising is more important in Pata- 
gonia. In 1951 there were about 43,000,000 
cattle; in 1947, 50,856,556 sheep, 2,981,406 
hogs and 17,237,663 horses. Wool production 
in 1952 was 210,000 short tons. 
MANUFACTURING. Industrial expansion 
was accelerated during World War II by 
the shortage of imports, but industry is 
still closely allied to agriculture. The prin- 
cipal industry is meat refrigeration, fol- 
lowed by flour milling, textiles, sugar 
refining, dairy products, quebracho extrac- 
tion “and wine. In 1941-there were 57,940 
industrial establishments (101,884 in 1947); 
products were valued at 6,337,000,000 pesos 
(7,800,000,000 in 1943). The number of in- 
dustrial workers was 918,000 in June 1950. 
TRADE, Argentina’s trade position, favor- 
able in the immediate postwar period, de- 
teriorated as dollar exchange became 
scarcer. Trade statistics are as follows (in 
millions of pesos) : 


1950 4 1951 1952 
Exports 5,427.3 6,709.2 4,392.0 
Imports 4,821.1 10,491.9 8,361.0 


Leading exports in 1951 were cereals and 
linseed (23%), meat (16%), wool (14%) 
and hides (9%). Imports included machin- 
ery and vehicles (19%), iron and steel 
(15%) and fuel (10%). Exports in that 
year went principally to the U. S. (18%), 
Britain (18%) and Brazil (10%). Principal 
suppliers were the U. S. (20%), Brazil 
(QQG%.\ anda Rritain (727). 
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COMMUNICATIONS. According to Lloyd’s 
Register, the merchant fleet on June 30, 


1952, consisted of 365 steamers and motor- — 


ships (100 tons and over) aggregating 
1,033,571 gross tons. Chief Argentine ports 


are Buenos Aires, second only to New York | 


in the western hemisphere, and Eva Perén 
(La Plata), both on the Plata estuary; and 
Rosario, a port on the Parana River. 


Railway mileage is about 27,000, nearly 


all of which radiates outward from Buenos — 


Aires. With the purchase in 1947-48 of 
the British- and French-owned railways, 
the system is now government-owned. 
Highway mileage is upwards of 300,000, 


largely unimproved. Telephones in Jan. — 


1952 totaled 852,327; 


broadcasting sta- — 


tions (1951) 58; radio sets, 2,200,000. The © 


air transportation system is government- 
owned; domestic air routes extend as far 
south as Tierra del Fuego. Direct inter- 


national connections with the rest of the © 


world are maintained by numerous inter- © 


national airlines. 


FINANCE. The 1953 budget, as passed by 
Congress, totaled 15,791,500,000 pesos, dis- 
tributed as follows: national administra- 
tion, 8,320,900,000 pesos (covered by general 
revenue with surplus of 33,600 pesos); pub- 
lic works, 1,110,000,000 pesos (to be cov- 
ered by borrowing); special accounts, 
2,703,000,000 pesos (self-balancing); auton- 
omous agencies, 3,657,600,000 pesos (self- 
balancing). Allocations for the 1953-58 
five-year plan were to be made later. The 
national debt was 18,158,400,000 pesos on 
Dec. 31, 1950. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Second in South America 
to Brazil in size and population, Argen- 
tina is about 2,070 miles long and 860 
miles wide at the maximum. In general, 
the country is a plain, rising westward 


from the Atlantic to the Chilean border . 


and the towering Andes peaks, including 4 


Aconcagua, 22,835 feet, the highest peak . 
in the world outside Asia. The northern , 


area of the Argentine plain is the swampy 


and partly wooded Gran Chaco. South of . 


that to the Rio Negro are the rolling, fer- 


tile pampas, rich for agriculture and graz- .. 


ing, and supporting most of Argentina’s .. 


population. Next southward is Patagonia, 
a@ region of cool, arid steppes with some 
wooded and fertile sections. The eastern 
part of Tierra del Fuego, the island south- 
ern tip of South America, belongs to 
Argentina. 

CLIMATE. Except for the northern Gran 
Chaco, which has mild winters and torrid 
summers, Argentina lies in the south tem- 
perate zone. The pampas region has an 
average temperature of 60°, and freezing 
is rare. Temperature extremes increase 
progressively southward. ‘All’ over Argen- 
tina, January is the warmest month and 
June and July are coolest. At Buenos Aires, 
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‘the mean annual temperature in January- 
February is about 73°; in June-July, 50°. 
The heaviest rainfall, over sixty inches a 
year, hits the Gran Chaco, while on the 
pampas it ranges from twenty inches in 
the west to forty in the northeast. 


RIVERS. The three great rivers forming 
the Plata system—the Parandé, Paraguay 
and Uruguay—are important commercial 
arteries in northern Argentina. Rosario 
and Santa Fé, 260 and 360 miles respec- 
tively above Buenos Aires on the Parana, 
are accessible to ocean vessels. Many other 
‘river ports lie along the three streams’ 
total navigable length of 1,997 miles. 


MINERALS. Argentina must import most 
of nearly every mineral it uses. Oil is 
produced in Patagonia (1952: 25,000,000 
barrels), and there is small mining of 
tungsten, lead, gold, zinc, tin, silver and 
beryllium. The government announced dis- 
covery of uranium deposits in Feb., 1947. 
Coal imports in 1951 amounted to 2,167,600 
metric tons. 


FORESTS. The Gran Chaco area is the 
world’s chief source of quebracho extract. 
Total exports of this tanning agent ob- 
tained from quebracho logs in 1951 were 
258,000 metric tons, part of which was re- 
exported from Paraguay. Other forest prod- 
ucts—hardwoods, dyewoods, lignum vitae, 
red quebracho, medicinal gums and other 
tannins—are consumed locally for the 
most part. 


Austria (Republic) 


(Osterreich) 

Area: 32,388 square miles. 

Population (census June 1, 1951): 6,918,- 
‘959 (practically all Austrian). 

Density per square mile: 213.6. 

. Allied Council: L. E. Thompson, Jr. 
(U. S. A.); Ivan I. TIlyichev (U.S.S.R.); Sir 
Harold A. Caccia (United Kingdom); Jean 
Payart (France). 

President: Dr. Theodor Koerner. 

Chancellor: Julius Raab. 

Principal cities (census 1951): Vienna, 
1,760,784 (capital, industrial center); Graz, 
226,271 (industrial center); Linz, 185,177 
(Danube port); Salzburg, 100,096 (tourist 
center). 

Monetary unit: Schilling. 

Language: German. 

Religions (est.): Roman _ Catholic, 
93.68%; Protestant, 3.11%; Jewish, 2.93%; 
unknown, .28%. 


HISTORY. Austria, lying at the western 
edge of the “iron curtain” in central Eu- 


rope, continued to be occupied by foreign 
troops after World War II. 


The history of Austria before World War 
I was largely that of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and the Hapsburg dynasty. Its 
origin was im (the province of Ostmark, 


separated from, Bavaria and given to Leo- 
nold of Rahanharys (an OFR\ ho tha Walew 
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Roman Emperor, Otto Il. It was ruled by 
the Babenbergs until 1246, and later 
passed to Ottakar of Bohemia, who lost it 
to Rudolf of Hapsburg (1276). In 1437, the 
three kingdoms ef Austria, Hungary and 
Bohemia were united under the rule of 
Albert V. For three centuries thereafter, 
despite almost constant warfare, the states 
remained for the most part under a single 
crown. The Hapsburgs gradually added to 
their possessions, until Charles V, during 
the 16th century, ruled a vast part of 
Europe. Emperor Francis I laid down the 
Holy Roman crown in 1806 at the height 
of the Napoleonic Wars, in which Austria 
with her allies was finally victorious. In- 
fluence in Germany was lost through de- 
feat by Prussia in the Seven Weeks’ War 
(1866). In 1867, the Dual Monarchy of 
Austria and Hungary was. established, 
united in the person of the sovereign, 
Franz Josef I, who ruled until 1916. 


Following the defeat of the Central 
Powers in World War I, the republic of 
Austria was established in Nov., 1918. It 
was confined to its present borders by the 
Treaties of St. Germain (1919) and Trianon 
(1920). The years immediately following 
the war were a period of privation, dissen- 
sion and riots, with Austrian currency be- 
coming worthless and the nation bankrupt. 
Establishment of a semi-dictatorship by 
Engelbert Dolifuss, who had become Chan- 
cellor in 1932, was followed by an un- 
successful Socialist revolt (Feb., 1934) and 
an attempted Nazi coup d’état which 
failed, although Dollfuss was killed. He 
was succeeded by Kurt von Schuschnigg, 
whose futile efforts to maintain Austria’s 
independence ended (March 12, 1938) with 
the bloodless occupation of Austria by 
German troops. Hitler proclaimed the An- 
schluss of Germany and Austria the next 
day. 

Following the liberation of Vienna by 
the Red Army (April 13, 1945), Dr. Karl 
Renner, veteran Socialist, formed a pro- 
visional government. Elections held Nov. 
25, 1945, resulted in victory for the People’s 
Party, whose leader, Leopold Figl, became 
chancellor. Dr. Renner was elected pres- 
ident of the Second Austrian Republic 
(Dec. 20, 1945). He died Dec. 31, 1950; Dr. 
Theodor Koerner, also a Socialist, was 
elected President May 27, 1951. Following 
the Feb. 1953 elections, Julius Raab of the 
People’s Party formed a new coalition 
cabinet on Apr. 2. 


In the years following World War II, 
there seemed little prospect that Austria 
would scon regain her independence, since 
the Big Four could not agree on funda- 


mental issues of reparations and territorial 
settlement. 


ALLIED MILITARY GOVERNMENT. Since 
World War II, Austria within its 1937 fron- 
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zones, as is the city of Vienna. The Allied 
Council and the inter-Allied governing 
authority of Vienna consist of the ranking 
officers of the four participating nations— 
the U. S., Britain, France and the U.S.S.R. 
Under an agreement signed by the four 
powers June 28, 1946, the Council’s func- 
tions are supervisory rather than adminis- 
trative. 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. Austria is a 
federal republic comprised of nine prov- 
inces (including Vienna), each of which 
has its own elected assembly for the con- 
trol of regional affairs. The federal parlia- 
ment consists of two houses—the Bundes- 
rat whose 50 members are chosen by 
the provincial assemblies and the Na- 
tionalrat whose 165 members are chosen 
by national election. The president of the 
republic is elected by national popular 
vote for a term of six years. The govern- 
ment is administered by the chancellor 
and his cabinet. Party standing in the 
Nationalrat after the elections of Feb. 22, 
1953, was as follows: People’s Party 74, 
Socialist 73, Independent 14, Communist 
4. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In 1950-51 Austria had 5,158 primary 
schools with 866,543 pupils, 259 secondary, 
technical and teachers’ training schools 
with 76,705 pupils, and 4 universities with 
14,690 students. 

Agriculture employs more than one- 
third of the population but the country 
is heavily dependent on imported food- 
stuffs. About 90 per cent of the total area 
is classified as productive; of this area, 
about 40 per cent is intensively cultivated 
as plowland, meadowland, gardens and 
vineyards. The amount under plow is 
relatively small, and mixed farming pre- 
dominates. Rye and wheat are the lead- 
ing cereals with 1952 production amount- 
ing to 339,600 and 401,200 metric tons, 
respectively, followed by oats (340,500 tons) 
and barley (251,400 tons). Potato pro- 
duction was 2,567,400 tons. Other crops 
include sugar beets, flax, fruits and to- 
bacco. 

Stock raising and dairy farming both 
in the Alpine pastures and the lowlands 
of the east are of importance. In 1952 
there were 2,346,835 cattle, 2,701,150 hogs 
and 319,212 sheep. 

Austria is primarily an industrial coun- 
try, having, in 1948, 328,729 industrial es- 
tablishments with 2,046,000 workers (1951). 
The metallurgical, engineering, textile and 
wood industries are most important. Styria 
is responsible for almost all the iron and 
steel production, which included in 1952 
1,057,723 metric tons of steel and 1,172,667 
tons of pig iron. 

Legislation providing for the national- 
ization of 70 firms, comprising a substan- 
tial portion of Austrian basic industry, 
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Was enacted late in 1946. Most of the 


industrially important regions are in the 
Soviet zone. 

The constantly unfavorable prewar trade 
balance was offset in part by international 
loans and in part by invisible exports, such 
as tourist expenditures, income from for- 
eign investments and transit trade. 

Trade statistics are as follows (in mil- 
lions of schillings) : 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports 6,513 9,635 10,797 
Imports: 
Commercial 7,089 8,541 12,002 
ERP 2,110 2,743 1,957 


Principal sources of imports in 1952 were 
western Germany (22%), the U. S. (18%), 
Britain (9.6%) and Italy (6.1%). Chief 
customers were western Germany (20%), 
Italy (183%), Britain (7.0%) and France 
(5.5%). The leading exports were timber 
(18%), pig iron (7.2%), paper and pulp 
(6.3%) and metal goods (5.7%). 

The construction of railways and roads 
has been hampered by physical difficulties. 
There were 3,761 miles of railway in 
1951, partly electrified. Water traffic is re- 
stricted for the most part to the Danube 
River. The major river ports are Linz and, 
especially, Vienna, which is also an im- 
portant rail, road and air center. 

Government revenue was estimated at 
18,967,000,000 schillings in 1953 and ex- 
penditure at 19,501,000,000 schillings. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Austria covers an area about 
equal to that of Scotland and includes 
much of the mountainous territory of 
the eastern Alps (about 92.3 per cent 
of the country is classified as mountain- 
ous). From the Rhine Valley, Austria’s 
western frontier, these ranges cross the 
country from west to east, merging on 
the north and northeast into the Danube 
Valley and the open Vienna basin. On the 
east and southeast, the ranges merge into 
the forested foothills overlooking the un- 
dulating countryland of western Hungary. 
The country contains many snowfields, 
glaciers and snow-capped peaks. The prin- 
cipal river, the Danube, enters in the 
northwest and crosses northern Austria, 

Austria possesses valuable mineral re- 
sources. In Styria lies one of the largest 
European deposits of iron ore. Copper is 
mined in Salzburg, Tyrol and lower Aus- 
tria, and lead and zinc in Carinthia. Other 
minerals include bauxite, graphite, sulfur 
and manganese. Fuel resources comprise 
small coal deposits in lower Austria and 
large quantities of lignite, found every- 
where except in Salzburg. Large sup- 
plies of coal and coke must be imported, 
but extensive water power resources are 
available for exploitation. Petroleum fields 
in the Zistersdorf and Muhlberg areas, 
both in the Soviet zone} ‘produced an 
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estimated 20,800,000 barrels in 1952. Pro- 
duction of lignite in 1952 was 5,160,964 
metric tons; coal, 190,353 tons. 


Variety is the keynote of Austria’s cli- 
mate. The mean annual temperature in 
the north ranges between 45° and 48°, and 
in no month does the average exceed 68°. 
Most of the rainfall occurs during summer. 
In the Tyrol, mild winters and warm sum- 
mers (with temperatures often higher than 
68°) are customary; maximum precipita- 
tion is in spring and summer. The mean 
annual temperature of Vienna is 49.4°, and 
the range about 40°. 


Belgium (Kingdom) 
(Royaume de Belgique— 


Koninkrijk Belgié) 

Area: 11,783 square miles.* 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1952): 8,757,691 
(Walloon, Flemish). 
~ Density per square mile: 743.3. 

’ Sovereign: Baudouin I. 

Premier: Jean Van Houtte. 

Principal cities (est. 1952, including cer- 
tain suburbs): Brussels (Bruxelles), 968,139 
(capital); Antwerp (Anvers), 478,917 (port 
and commercial center); Liége, 252,445 

iron and steel); Ghent (Gand), 218,298 
exiles). 

Monetary unit: Belgian franc. 

. Languages: French, Flemish. 

Religion: Predominantly Roman Caitho- 

lic. 


AS eae Small areas taken over from Germany in 


HISTORY. In 1914 and again in 1940, 
Belgium was crushed by German armies 
because its position in the Low Country 
area made it a highway on the invasion 
route to France. Highly industrial, a bit 
larger than Maryland and second most 
densely populated major European nation, 
Belgium emerged from World War II in 
fair economic condition but, politically, 
the country suffered crisis after crisis in 
the struggle between conservatives and 
elements of the left, especially over the 
return of King Leopold II to the throne. 
Leopold returned to Belgium on July 22, 
1950, but violent Socialist-led rioting 
forced him to agree to turn over his powers 
to his son, Baudouin. He formally abdi- 
cated July 16, 1951, and his son became 
king as Baudouin I, 

Perhaps the earliest mention of the Bel- 
gians in history was in 57-50 z.c., when 
they were conquered by Julius Caesar. In 
the Middle Ages the Belgian towns became 
wealthy and virtually autonomous as great 
textile centers. Belgium became part of 
Burgundy in 1385 and, later, part of 
the Spanish domains of Charles V. By the 
Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, Belgium went 
to Austria, though retaining its autonomy, 
and from 1792 to 1815 it held a similar 
status under France. United with the 
Kingdom ofthe ‘Netherlands by the Con- 


gress of Vienna in 1815, the Belgians re- 
volted and proclaimed independence on 
Oct. 4, 1830, choosing as their sovereign 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. Taking the title 
of King Leopold I, he ruled 1831-65. 


Belgium progressed peaceably under Leo- 
pold I and his son, Leopold II, who reigned 
from 1865 to 1909, and was succeeded by 
his nephew, Albert I (1909-34). 


Despite heroic Belgian resistance under 
the personal leadership of Albert, the 
country was overrun by the Germans in 
1914 and occupied throughout World War 
I. The treaty of 1919 gave Belgium the 
regions of Moresnet, Eupen and Malmédy, 
and a mandate over Ruanda-Urundi in 
Africa. 

As World War II approached, Belgium 
strove to protect its legal neutrality; at the 
same time the nation rearmed rapidly and 
built a strong series of fortifications, es- 
pecially along the Albert Canal. But these 
defenses were no great obstacle to the 
Germans, who invaded the country for 
the second time in a generation on May 
10, 1940. 


King Leopold III, who had succeeded his 
father upon the latter’s death in a moun- 
tain-climbing accident in 1934, ordered the 
Belgians to surrender to the Nazis and 
was taken prisoner on May 28, 1940-—eight- 
een days after the first German attack. The 
cabinet of Hubert Pierlot escaped from the 
country and set up a government-in-exile 
in London. When that government re- 
turned to Belgium on Sept. 7, 1944, King 
Leopold’s brother, Prince Charles, was 
elected regent (Leopold was still a pris- 
oner). Pierlot, a Catholic, became head of 
a coalition government. He was succeeded 
in Feb,, 1945, by Achille yan Acker (Soc.). 


The Christian Socialists (Catholics) won 
a plurality in the elections of Feb. 17, 
1946, Their pro-Leopold stand prevented 
them from taking office, however, and the 
country was ruled by the Liberal-Soctalist- 
Communist cabinets of Van Acker (Mar. 
31, 1946) and Camille Huysmans (Aug. 2, 
1946) until March, 1947, when Socialist 
Paul-Henri Spask formed a  Socialist- 
Christian Socialist coalition cabinet. He 
was succeeded by Gaston Eyskens, a Chris- 
tian Socialist, who succeeded in forming a 
Christian Socialist-Liberal cabinet on Aug. 
10, 1949, to end the political stalemate 
which followed the elections of June 26, 
1949. He and his cabinet resigned on Mar. 
19, 1950, following a national referendum 
on Mar. 12 in which 57.7 per cent of the 
electorate voted for Leopold’s return. In 
elections held June 4, 1950, the Christian 
Socialists won control of the Chamber of 
Deputies; succeeding Christian Socialist 
cabinets were headed by Jean Duvieusart 
{June 8), Joseph Pholien (Aug. 15) and 
Jean Van Houtte (Jan. 15, 1952). 

On March 17, 1948, Belgium signed a 
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50-year defense treaty with Britain, France, 
Luxemburg and the Netherlands, and in 
April, 1949, the nation joined the North 
Atlantic alliance. 

Baudouin I was born Sept. 7, 1930, the 
elder son of Leopold III and Queen Astrid, 
who was killed in an automobile accident 
in 1935. The King’s brother and the heir 
presumptive is Prince Albert, born June 
6, 1934; his sister is Princess Josephine, 
born Oct. 11, 1927, married April 9, 1953, to 
Prince Jean of Luxemburg. 
GOVERNMENT. Under the 1831 constitu- 
tion, Belgium is a constitutional, heredi- 
tary monarchy. The king’s authority is 
delegated to the ministers whom he ap- 
points and dismisses to conform with the 
parliamentary majority. The ministers who 
constitute the cabinet must have the con- 
fidence of parliament, which consists of a 
212-member chamber of deputies popularly 
elected, and a senate of varying member- 
ship, elected both directly and indirectly. 
All members serve for four years unless 
One or both houses are dissolved by the 
king, in which case new elections must be 
held in forty days. Belgium’s nine prov- 
inces and 2,670 communes have crown- 
appointed officials but retain considerable 
autonomy with locally-elected councils. 

The election of June 4, 1950, returned 
108 Christian Socialists (as against 105 in 
the June, 1949, election), 77 Socialists (66), 
20 Liberals (29) and 7 Communists (12) to 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

The authorized strength of the army in 
1951 was 150,000, but the term of com- 
pulsory service was reduced in 1952. The air 
force has about 350 combat planes. The 
navy, abolished in 1928, was reformed after 
World War II and in 1952 had 2 sloops, 1 
frigate and minor craft. 

EDUCATION. Education, free and univer- 
sal for children from six to fourteen, is 
under state control in three divisions: 
primary, intermediate and higher. Primary 
schools (Dec. 1950) numbered 8,732 with 
769,968 pupils; state secondary schools, 
lower grade, 278 with 50,318 pupils, higher 
grade, 120 with 57,095 pupils. There are 
four universities: official, Ghent and Liége; 
unofficial (private), Brussels and Louvain 
with a total of 16,425 students in 1950. 
There are also private schools, many under 
religious auspices. 

AGRICULTURE. About 60 per cent of the 
total area is under cultivation, and one- 
half the farmed area is devoted to forage 
crops. Principal crops in 1952, in metric 
tons, were wheat, 551,715; oats, 454,641; 
barley, 268,655; rye, 205,993; sugar beets, 
1,670,514; and potatoes, 1,729,274. Other 
crops are fodder beets, flax and fruit. The 
pastoral industry, especially dairy farming, 
flourishes. On Jan. 1, 1953, Belgium had 
2,151,312 cattle, 1,382,133 hogs and 113,744 


sheep. 
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MANUFACTURING. Belgium is one of the 
most highly industrialized nations in Eu- 
rope, largely because of vast, readily ac- 
cessible coal reserves. Industry has not 
advanced, however, at the expense of agri- 
culture; the Belgian economy is based on 
both. In Jan., 1948, there were 248,128 
industrial establishments with 1,000,010 
workers. Steel production totaled 4,995,414 
metric tons in 1952; pig iron, 4,774,209 tons.. 


The metallurgical, textile and building © 
industries are important. Associated with - 
iron and steel is a considerable engineer- 
ing industry, shipbuilding in Antwerp, and 
machinery and railway stock in Brussels. 
The centuries-old textile industry produces 
linen (Courtrai); cotton (the southeast); 
and synthetic fibers. Antwerp, using the 
output of mines in the Congo and Angola, 
rivals Amsterdam in diamond cutting. 


Foreign trade is especially vital to the 
Belgian economy. The Belgian-Dutch-Lux- 
emburg customs union (Benelux), estab- 
lished on Jan. 1, 1948, is one of the five 
great trading areas in the world. Trade 
of Belgium and Luxemburg (in billions of 
francs) is as follows: 


1950 1951 1952* 
Exports 82.6 132.6 122.6 
Imports 97.1 127.2 123.0 


* Provisional. 


Chief customers in 1952 were the Nether- 
lands (15%), Britain (11%), western Ger- 
many (10%), the U. S. (8%) and France 
(7%). Leading sources of imports were the 
U.S. (15%), the Netherlands (13%), west- 
ern Germany (11%), France (10%). Chief 
exports were iron and steel and products 
(32%), thread and fabric (13%), nonfer- 
rous metals and products (10%) and coal, 
coke and petroleum and products (6%). 
COMMUNICATIONS. Inland transporta- 
tion facilities are highly developed. Rail- 
road mileage is 3,100. Navigable waterways 
total 998 mi., including the well-developed 
canal system. Before World War II, Bel- 
gium had the second largest river fleet on 
the Rhine. Highway mileage in 1950 totaled 
6,754, mostly improved. The merchant fleet 
on June 380, 1952, totaled 202 ships (100 
tons and over) aggregating 489,835 gross 
tons, according to Lloyd’s Register. Sabena, 
the government-controlled airline, flew 
9,385,739 miles in 1951 and carried 231,679 
passengers. 

FINANCE. Recent data are as follows (in 
billions of francs): 


1950 1951* 1952* 

Revenue 71.2 89.2 92.1 

Expenditure 84.3 86.9 | 86.4 
* Provisional. 


The national debt, consolidated, short 
and middle term and at sight, totaled 
287,747,447,717 fr. on Dec. 31, 1952. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
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CLIMATE. The northern third of Belgium 
is a plain extending eastward from the 
coast of the North Sea. North of the Sam- 
bre-Meuse Rivers is a low plateau, varying 
from 250 to more than 600 feet in height, 
' and to the south lies the Ardennes plateau, 
rising to a maximum of ahout 2,300 feet. 
The shallowness of the North Sea off Bel- 
gium precludes the development of good 
harbors; some of the port advantages of 
Antwerp, on the Scheide River, are offset 
by the fact that the approaches to it are 
through Dutch territory. 


The principal mineral is coal; produc- 
tion in 1952 was 30,384,407 metric tons. 
The Ardennes coalfield, now nearly ex- 
hausted, extends southward into France. 
The Campine field, comparatively new, lies 
in the northeast. Iron ore, lead and zinc 
also are mined, principally in the Ar- 
dennes. Belgian mining, highly developed, 
normally employs about 200,000 people. 

Forests cover about 20 per cent of Bel- 
gium, but their products are relatively un- 
important, Fishing is vital in the economy, 
The 1951 catch was about 51,500 metric 
tons valued at 482,758,000 fr. 


The climate is temperate. Ostend, on the 
sea, has an average annual temperature 
of 49° and annual rainfall of 27.5 inches, 
about like that of Chicago. Baraque Michel, 
in the Ardennes heights, has an average 
temperature of 48°, rainfall of 59.5 inches, 
and considerable snow in the winter. 


Belgian Colonial Empire 


Area Native pop. 
Country (sq, mi.) (eat. 1951) 
Belgian Congo 
(colony) 904,974 11,331,793 
Ruanda-Urundl 
(U. N. trust terri- 
tory) 20,120 3,794,000 


BELGIAN CONGO--Status: Colony. 

Capital: Léopoldville (population 1951: 
208,662; Europeans, 10,993). 

Governor General: Léo Pétillon. 

Foreign trade (1952)*: exports, 20,405,- 
606,000 fr.; imports, 20,304,587,000 fr.; chief 
exports, copper (30%), cotton, coffee. 

Agricultural exports (1952, in metric 
tons)*: cotton, 45,677; coffee, 30,902. 

Mineral production (1950, in metric 
tons): copper (smelter), 175,920; tin (in- 
gots), 3,290; cassiterite, 15,205; diamonds 
tiered industrial), 9,604,128 carats; gold 

refined), 331,820 oz.; uranium. 

Forest exports (1952, in metric tons)*: 
palm oil, 146,073; palm kernels, 93,454; gum 
copal, 4,724; rubber, 16,807. 

* Including Ruanda-Urundl. 

The mineral-rich Belgian Congo, in cen- 
tral Africa, with a narrow outlet to the 
Atlantic through the northwestern tip of 
Portuguese Angola, was acquired Nov. 15, 
1908, by the Belgian state from the Bel- 
gian king, Leopold II. The latter had 
backed explogation of the area, by the Eng- 
lish explorer, H. MM. Stanley, and in 1885 
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had been recognized by the great powers 
as personal sovereign and proprietor of the 
CGonge Free State, as it was then called. 
The area is now administered by a gov- 
ernor general responsible to the cabinet 
minister for the colonies. The governor 
general has unrestricted executive and leg- 
islative powers, and the colony has no 
representative institutions of its own. Dur- 
ing World Wer II it furnished vital war 
materials to the Allies. The European pop- 
ulation on Jan. 1, 1951, was 57,930, of 
whom 44,028 were Belgians. 


RUANDA-URUNDI—Status: U. N, trust 
territory, united administratively with the 
Belgian Congo. 

Capital: Usumbura. 

Governor General: Léo Pétillon. 

Principal products: tin, coffee, gold, cot- 
ton, hides, 


Ruanda-Urundi, in east Africa, was as- 
signed to Belgium as a mandate by the 
League of Nations at the end of World 
War I, before which it was a portion of 
German East Africa. It is administered 
under the direction of the governor general 
of the Belgian Congo by a vice governor 
general. The area, placed under U. N. 
trusteeship in Dec., 1946, is largely moun- 
tainous, with livestock grazing the prin- 
cipal native activity. 


Bhutan (Kingdom) 


Area: approx. 18,000 square miles. 

. Hepalation (est.): 300,000 (mostly Bho- 
ya). 
Density per square mile: 16.7. 
Ruler: Maharaja Jigme Dorji Wangchuk. 
Capital: Punakha. 
Monetary unit: Indian rupee. 
Language: Tibetan dialect. 
Religion: Buddhism. 


HISTORY. Bhutan is a semi-independent 
state lying on the southeast slope of the 
Himalayas, bordered on the north and east 
by Tibet and on the south and west by the 
Republic of India. The area is said to have 
been invaded and settled by Tibetan troops 
in the 9th century a.v. After almost a cen- 
tury of conflict between the Bhutanese and 
the British in India, British troops invaded 
the country in 1865 and negotiated an 
agreement under which Britain undertook 
to pay an annual allowance to Bhutan 
on condition of good behavior. A treaty 
signed with India in Aug., 1949, increased 
this subsidy and placed Bhutan’s foreign 
affairs under Indian control. 


Until 1907 Bhutan’s government was 
under the dual control of the clergy and 
laity, but the country is now ruled by a 
hereditary maharaja. 


The dominant people are the Bhotiyas, 
who are of Tibetan origin, speak a Tibetan 
diglect, and profess the same form of Bud~ 
dhism. as is prevalent in Tibet. 


Bhutan—Bolivia 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. The chief crops 
are rice, corn and millet; the fields, laid 
out on hillside terraces, are watered by an 
ingenious system of irrigation. Bhutan is 
famous for its small though sturdy moun- 
tain ponies. The chief industries are metal 
work, cloth weaving and fine basket and 
mat work. Trade is insignificant, and much 
of it is conducted by barter. 


NATURAL FEATURES. The whole of Bhu- 
tan presents a succession of lofty and 
rugged mountains running generally from 
north to south and separated by deep val- 
leys. Mountains in the north reach a 
height of 24,000 feet. The climate varies 
according to the topography. There are 
valuable forest stands ranging from semi- 
tropical woods on the lowest slopes to co- 


niferous forests on the more temperate 


slopes to the north. 


Bolivia (Republic) 
(Repdiblica Boliviana) 

Area: 416,040 square miles. 

Population (census 1950): 
(1944: 52% Indian, 28% Mestizo, 
white, .2% Negro, 6.8% unspecified). 

Density per square mile: 7.3. 

President: Victor Paz Estenssoro. 

Principal cities (census 1950): La Paz, 
321,063 (de facto capital); Cochabamba, 
80,795 (commercial center); Oruro, 62,975 
(tin mines) ; Potosi, 45,758 (mining); Sucre, 
40,128 (legal capital). 

Monetary unit: Boliviano. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 

HISTORY. Famous since Spanish colonial 
days for its mineral wealth, modern Bo- 
livia was once a part of the ancient Incan 
Empire. After the Spaniards had defeated 
the Incas during the first part of the 16th 
century, Bolivia was subjected to the 
Spanish Viceroyalty of Peru, and its pre- 
dominantly Indian population was reduced 
to slavery. During the successive South 
American revolts against Spain in the early 
19th century, Upper Peru (as Bolivia was 
then called) was a vast battlefield con- 
tested by Spanish and patriot troops. The 
country finally won its independence in 
1825; the new republic was named after 
Simén Bolivar, South America’s famed 
liberator. 

Bolivia’s political history since inde- 
pendence has been extremely stormy. Since 
1825 it has had more than sixty revolu- 
tions, seventy presidents and eleven con- 
stitutions. No elected president has ever 
served out his term. 

Harassed by internal strife, Bolivia lost 
great slices of territory to three neighbor 
nations. Several thousand square miles 
and its outlet to the Pacific were taken by 
Chile after a disastrous war in 1879-83. In 
1903 a piece of Bolivia’s Acre province, 
rich in rubber, was ceded to Brazil. And in 
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1938, after a war with Paraguay, Bolivia 
gave up claim to nearly 100,000 square 
miles of the Gran Chaco, 

Recent years have been typical of Bo- 
livia’s turbulent political history, with sev- 
eral illegal seizures of power culminating 
in a leftist revolution on July 21, 1946, 
which overthrew the rightist regime of Lt. 
Col. Gualberto Villarroel. Elections held 
Jan. 5, 1947, were indecisive; Congress 
endorsed the slight plurality of Dr. En- 
rique Hertzog, who took office on 
March 10, 1947. Continued political and 
labor unrest and martial law marked Hert- 
zog’s administration and that of Mamerto 
Urriolagoitia, who became president when 
Hertzog resigned because of illness in Oct., 
1949. Elections held May 6, 1951, were 
again indecisive, although an exiled left- 
ist, Victor Paz Estenssoro, obtained a near 
majority. A military junta which took over 
on May 16, 1951, was overthrown on April 
11, 1952, and Paz Estenssoro became presi- 
dent on April 16. The three major tin min- 
ing companies were nationalized in Oct. 
1952. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1938 constitu- 
tion, Bolivia is a republic, electing by pop- 
ular vote a president every four years, a 
27-member Senate every six years, and a 
1ll-member Chamber of Deputies every 
four years. The president appoints the 10 
members of his cabinet. The Indian ma- 
jority was virtually disfranchised until 
July 1952, when the franchise was con- 
ferred on all those who had reached the 
age of 20, whether literate or illiterate. 


Military service is compulsory, with a 
two-year training period beginning at 
nineteen and service on reserve until fifty. 
The army is fixed by law at 15,000, and 
there are about 12,000 federal police. The 
air force is being re-organized and trained 
by U. S. officers. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Bolivia has an illiteracy rate estimated in 
1948 at over 80 per cent, highest in Latin 
America. A contributing factor is the high 
proportion of pure Indian population. In 
1950, enrollment at 1,562 primary schools 
was 141,831, and at 104 secondary schools, 
18,029. There are five universities and sev- 
eral normal schools and educational cen- 
ters for Indians. The government is reor- 
ganizing the curriculum for rural schools. 


Mining is the backbone of the economy. 
Tin, accounting normally for 70 per cent 
of Bolivian exports, is by far the most im- 
portant mineral, most of it coming from 
the plateau regions of Potosi and Oruro. 
During World War II, Bolivia was the 
world’s largest tin producer. 

Mineral production in 1951 was as fol- 
lows: tin, 33,1380 long tons; silver, 7,172,000 
ounces; copper, 4,800 metric tons; zinc, 
30,500 metric tons, Antimony, gold, lead, 
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manganese ore, tungsten concentrates, and 
mercury are also produced; and uranium 

deposits have been reported. Southern 
Bolivia is rich in oil, as yet relatively 
unexploited, Production in 1952 amounted 
to about 528,000 barrels. 


The 5,000,000 acres under cultivation 
produce wheat, rice, sugar, potatoes, cacao, 
barley, maize, coca (source of cocaine), to- 
bacco and cotton. Production of such basic 
foodstuffs as wheat and rice, however, is 
insufficient for domestic needs, and con- 
siderable quantities must be imported. 
Cattle are raised in the more temperate 
regions of the east and south, sheep in the 
departments of La Paz and» Cochabamba, 
and llamas, alpacas and vicufias, impor- 
tant sources of hides, wool and meat, are 
raised on the plateaus by Indians whose 
economy is largely dependent upon them. 
The fur-bearing chinchilla, a native of the 
colder plateau regions, is also bred. 


Manufacturing received considerable im- 
petus during the Chaco War, but the out- 
put is insufficient to supply the domestic 
demand. Almost three-fourths of the man- 
ufacturing is carried on in La Paz. 


Tin and other minerals comprise almost 
the whole of Bolivia’s exports. Since the 
country is landlocked, foreign trade must 
pass through free ports in Chile and river 
ports on the Amazon. Trade statistics for 
three years follow (in millions of U. S. 
dollars) : 


1950* 1951* 1952* 
Exports 94.0 150.9 162.7 
Imports 55.8 18.9 64.3 


* Partially estimated. 


Chief exports in 1950 were tin (64%) 
and lead (9%). The U. S. was the prin- 
cipal supplier (39%). Leading customers 
were the U. S. (52%) and Britain (41%). 

From its lowland tropical forests, Bo- 
livia gets rubber, quinine bark, almonds 
and brazil nuts, dyewoods, mahogany, que- 
bracho and other hardwoods. Rubber ex- 
ports in 1950 were about 2,200 short tons. 


Railway mileage (1951) totaled 1,491, 
almost entirely in western Bolivia; the 
principal lines connect La Paz with the 
Chilean ports of Arica and Antofagasta. 
Improved roads totaled 2,815 mi. in 1950; 
there were about 20,000 mi. of other roads. 
Airlines play an important role in Bolivian 
transportation. Panagra and Braniff Air- 
ways provide international air service. In 
the lowlands, thousands of miles of navi- 
gable streams are the chief means of 
transportation. 


The 1952 budget estimated expenditure 
at 5,100,000,000 bolivianos and revenue at 
5,000,000,000 bolivianos. On Aug, 31, 1951, 
the public debt was 12,283,000,000 bolivia- 
nos, including arrears of interest. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND CLIMATE. 
Landlocked :Béhivia is a low alluvial plain. 


throughout 60 per cent of its area toward 
the east, drained by the Amazon and Plata 
river systerns. The western part, enclosed 
by two chains of the Andes, is a great 
plateau—the Altiplano—measuring 500 by 
80 miles at an average altitude of 12,000 
feet, More than 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion lives on the plateau, which also con- 
tains La Paz, the highest capital city in 
the world. Lake Titicaca, half the size of 
Lake Ontario, is one of the highest large 
lakes in the world, at an altitude of 12,507 
feet. Islands in the lake hold ruins of the 
ancient Incan civilization. 


The climate varies from the humid heat 
of the equatorial lowlands in the east to 
the arctic cold of the Andean peaks, In the 
lowlands, the average temperature is about 
717°, with no great departures; rainfall is 
heavy throughout the year. At higher ele- 
vations in the west (to 11,000 ft.) the 
climate is temperate, with occasional win- 
ter frost. In the great central plateau, the 
weather is always cool. In La Paz it aver- 
ages about 50.4°. 


Brazil (Republic) 
(Estados Unidos do Brasil) 

Area: 3,291,416 square miles. 

Population (est. 1952): 54,660,000 (1945: 
white, 63%; Mestizo, 21%; Negro, 14%; 
Indian and other, 2%). 

Density per square mile: 16.6. 

President: Gettiilio D. Vargas. 

Principal cities (census 1950*): Rio de 
Janeiro, 2,413,152 (capital and chief port); 
Sio Paulo, 2,227,512 (coffee); Recife (Per- 
nambuco), 534,468 (seaport); Salvador 
(Baia), 424,142 (seaport); Pérto Alegre, 
401,213 (seaport); Belo Horizonte, 360,313 
Seer gull Fortaleza (Ceara), 280,084 (sea- 
port). 

Monetary unit: Cruzeiro. 

Language: Portuguese. 

Religion: Roman Catholic, 95%. 

* Provisional figures. 


HISTORY. Brazil, the only Latin American 
nation deriving its culture and language 
from Portugal, is by far the largest coun- 
try in South America, covering nearly half 
the continent. In the Western Hemisphere 
it is second to Canada. In the world, it 
ranks after the U.S.S.R., China and Can- 
ada. 

Brazil was discovered in 1500 by the 
Portuguese admiral, Pedro Alvares Cabral. 
Portuguese colonization efforts began in 
1532 and Brazil became a royal colony 
seventeen years later. The later attempts 
of France and Hoiland to colonize Brazil 
were defeated by the Portuguese. 


During the Napoleonic wars, the prince 
regent of Portugal (later King John VI) 
fled his country in advance of the French 
armies, and set up his royal court at Rio 
de Janeiro in 1808. John was drawn home 
by a revolution in 1820 and the Brazil- 
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_ lams, after holding the seat of Portuguese 
government, rebelled at resuming colonial 
status and declared their independence in 
1822 under Pedro, son of John VI. Harassed 
by trouble with his parliament, Pedro I 
abdicated in 1831 in favor of his five-year- 
old son, who became emperor in 1840 as 
Pedro II. He was a popular monarch. 


Despite his good works, however, Pedro 
II was forced to abdicate in 1889 following 
@ military revolt, after which a republic 
was set up. Until 1893 Brazil was under 
two military dictators, Marshal Deodoro da 
Fonseca and Marshal Floriano Peixoto. 
After a revolt against the latter in 1893, 
Brazil returned gradually to stability un- 
der a succession of five civilian presidents 
—FPrudente de Moraes Barros, 1894-98; 
Manuel Ferras de Campos Salles, 1898— 
1902; Francisco de Paula Rodrigues Alves, 
1902-06; Affonso Penna, 1906-09, who died 
in office; and Nilo Pecanha, 1909-10. 

The president during World War I, 
Wenceslau Braz, co-operated with the Al- 
lies and declared war on Germany Oct. 26, 
1917. Reckless expenditure marked the 
term of the next chief executive, Epitacio 
da Silva Pessoa, 1919-22, while the presi- 
dency of Arthur Bernardes, 1922-26, was 
bedeviled by financial difficulties and army 
dissension. His successor, Washington Luiz 
Pereira da Souza, 1926-30, had to cope 
with the world depression and was over- 
thrown by a revolutionary group under 
Getulio Vargas, who took over as provi- 
sional president. 

Vargas’ new constitution in 1934 sharply 
curtailed state’s rights and emphasized a 
nationalistic policy. In 1937 Vargas seized 
absolute power, setting up another con- 
stitution which extended his term of office 
indefinitely. In World War II, Brazil co- 
operated well with the United Nations. 
Allied air bases were set up in Brazil, Bra- 
zilian naval forces patrolled the South At- 
lantic, and a Brazilian expeditionary force 
fought in Italy after the nation’s declara- 
tion of war against the Axis in Aug., 1942. 

National fear that Vargas would never 
fulfill his promise of free elections led to 
his overthrow on Oct. 29, 1945, and the 
transfer of his powers to Chief Justice José 
Linhares. In the subsequent elections, on 
Dec. 2, 1945, victory went to the Vargas 
candidate—Gen. Eurico Gaspar Dutra, in- 
augurated as president on Jan. 31, 1946. 

Vargas returned to the political arena 
in 1950 and was elected president Oct. 3 
as candidate of the left-of-center Labor 
party. He took office Jan. 31, 1951. 
GOVERNMENT. Under the Constitution of 
Sept. 18, 1946, Brazil is a federation of 
twenty states, five territories and one fed- 
eral district. The president is popularly 
elected for a five-year term and may not 
succeed himself. The national Congress 1s 
composed of two houses—the Senate, 
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whose members serve for eight-year terms, 
and the Chamber of Deputies, elected for 


four-year terms. Members of Congress are’ 


elected by equal, direct, compulsory and 
secret suffrage under a system of propor- 
tional representation. 

Among the important innovations of the 
1946 Constitution are articles empowering 
the federal government to create state- 
owned monopolies in the public interest 
and making the exploitation of mines and 
subsoil resources dependent on federal 
authorization. The Constitution also au- 
thorizes the government to intervene in 
labor disputes but recognizes the general 
principle of freedom of association and the 
right to strike. Labor courts handle labor- 
management disputes. 

The twenty states, with popularly 
elected legislatures and governors, and 
their own constitutions, have considerable 
autonomy, but, during the first Vargas re- 
gime, suffered from federal intervention. 
DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory 
beginning at twenty-one, with an initial 
training period of one year and service on 
reserve until forty-five. The permanent 
army of 112,300 men and 258,000 reserves 
in 1940 was greatly expanded in World War 
II. Its strength in 1948 was estimated at 
118,000, including 38,000 federal police. 

The army received a considerable 
amount of U. S. lend-lease military goods 
during World War Il. The air force, under 
a separate Ministry of Aviation since 1941, 
expanded during the war and took an ac- 
tive part in the Italian campaign. 

The navy on Jan. 1, 1953, had in active 
service one old battleship, 2 cruisers, 9 
fleet destroyers, 8 escort destroyers, 3 sub- 
marines and smaller craft. 

EDUCATION. Education is free and com- 
pulsory; under the 1946 constitution it is 
given in Portuguese only. According to the 
1940 census, 43.6 per cent of the popula- 
tion 18 years of age and over could read 
and write. In 1950 there were 60,000 pri- 
mary schools with 4,500,000 pupils, about 
1,500 secondary schools with 300,000 stu- 
dents and about 2,700 vocational, commer- 
cial and professional schools with 200,000 
students. There are 11 universities, of 
which 3 are private (Catholic), 7 state and 
one federal (University of Brazil at Rio de 
Janeiro). 

AGRICULTURE. Agriculture is the basis of 
Brazil’s economy, but only 4 per cent of its 
area is under cultivation, the rest being 
grazing, forest, or non-productive land. 
Brazil leads the world in production of 
coffee and castor beans, and ranks second 
in cacao. Production and export of both 
coffee and cacao are government-con- 
trolled. The most important agricultural 
products in 1951-52 were coffee, 18,003,000 
bags of 132 lb. each; cacao, 104,725 metric 
tons; rice, 2,770,000 tons;\;wheat, 495,000 
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- tons; refined sugar (1951), 1,903,000 tons; 
- bananas (1951), 167,189,000 bunches. Other 
crops include tobacco, maize, fruit, cotton 
and coconuts. Total value of agricultural 
production in 1950 was about 51,177,150,000 
_ cruzeiros. 

' Livestock is ralsed nearly everywhere, 
with the great centers in the central and 
southern states. In 1951 there were 46,- 
400,000 cattle, and in 1950 23,900,000 hogs. 
- MANUFACTURING. Manufacturing 1s still 
primarily for domestic consumption, but 
industrialization is progressing rapidly. 


The state of Saéo Paulo is by far the 
leading industrial area. Leading produots 
are foodstuffs, textiles, chemicals and 
pharmaceutical products, metallurgical 
products, clothing, leather, glass and por- 
celain, paper and rubber articles. 

Brazil’s first steel plant, at Volta Re- 
donda, began production on June 23, 1946. 
Production of pig iron and ferro-alloys in 
1951 was 772,023 metric tons and steel, 
841,780 tons. 

Foreign trade, largely hemispheric, has 
been retarded by scarcity of dollar ex- 
change. Trade statistics for 3 years follow 
(in billions of cruzeiros) : 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports 24.91 32.51 26.07 
Imports 20.31 87.20 37.18 


In 1952, Brazil’s chief customers were 
the U. S. (52%), Argentina (7%), France 
(6%) and Germany (6%). Leading suppli- 
ers were the U. S. (42%), Britain (9%) 
and Argentina (9%). Chief exports were 
coffee (74%), cacao (3%) and cotton (2%). 

Major imports include machinery, food- 
stuffs (largely Argentine wheat), vehicles 
and petroleum products. 

MINERAL RESOURCES. Brazil’s vast min- 
eral resources are among her least devel- 
oped assets. The most important are coal 
(estimated reserves of 5,000,000,000 tons; 
estimated 1951 production, 1,944,000 met- 
ric tons) and iron ore, found chiefly in 
Minas Gerais (1951 output, 2,555,000 met- 
ric tons). Other important minerals, with 
estimated 1951 production are gold, 200,000 
troy ounces; diamonds, 200,000 carats; 
(1950) bauxite, 17,000 metric tons; man- 
ganese ore, 148,300 metric tons; tungsten; 
silver; quartz crystals; uranium; chrome 
ore; graphite; petroleum and titanium. 

FORESTS AND FISHERIES. More than 
half of Brazil's area is forested, but the ex- 
tensive resources are relatively undevel- 
oped. The largest single forest commodities 
are timber, chiefly pine from the southern 
states, and the wax of the carnauba palm, 
used for insulation and phonograph rec- 
ords and produced commercially only in 
Brazil (exports 1951: 9,579 metric tons). 
Rubber production, mostly in the Amazon 
basin, was estimated in 1952 at 26,650 
metric tons,;but it has not developed as 


extensively as was once expected. Other — 
forest products are Brazil nuts, yerba maté 
(Paraguay tea), medicinal plants, and veg- 
etable oils. There are vast fishing banks 
and grounds in the rivers and along the 
coast, with some 2,500 species of fish. : 
COMMUNICATIONS, Coastwise and river 
steamers are the main links between north 
and south Brazil, especially within the 
Amazon basin where inland waterways are 
the only means of land communication. 
Navigable waterways total 26,713 miles. 
Coastwise traffic is restricted to Brazillan 
ships, but the Amazon is open to all shipa. 
According to Lloyd’s Register, the mer- 
chant marine had 374 vessels (100 tons and 
over) aggregating 794,011 gross tons on 
June 30, 1952. 

Railway mileage in 1951 was about 23,- 
000, mostly located south of Recife. Rall- 
way development has been hampered by 
natural obstacles, especially by coastal 
mountains, but extensive government and 
private building is under way. Highways 
total 38,000 miles, and common roads 
about 124,000 miles. Brazil is served hy 
numerous domestic and foreign airlines; 
mileage flown by domestic lines in 1950 
was 42,500,000. 

FINANCE. Recent date are as follows (in 
billions of cruzeiros): 


1951 1952* 1953t 
Revenue 27.100 25.537 30.509 
Expenditure 24.300 25.431 30.482 


* Budget estimate. t Draft budget. 
TOPOGRAPHY. Brazil covers about three- 
sevenths of South America, extends 2,965 
miles north-south, 2,691 miles east-west, 
and borders every South American state 
except Chile and Ecuador. Its area would 
more than blanket that of the U. S. 

There are two principal physical divi- 
sions of the Brazilian surface. The low- 
lands are made up of the heavily forested 
tropical river basin of the Amazon, the 
world’s largest drainage area; and the less 
heavily forested basin of the Plata to the 
south. The intermediate highland is a vast 
plateau, 1,000 to 3,000 feet above sea level, 
traversed by several low mountain ranges, 
and extending almost from the seacoast 
to the Bolivian frontier and south to the 
plains of Rio Grande do Sul. The Central 
plateau comprises more than half of the 
country and, with the narrow coastal 
plain, supports 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion. 

More than @ third of Brazil is drained 
by the Amazon and its more than 200 
tributaries. The Amazon is navigable for 
ocean steamers to Iquitos, Peru, 2,300 miles 
upstream. Southern Brazil is drained by 
the Plata system—the Paraguay, Uruguay 
and Parana Rivers. The most important 
stream entirely within Brazil is the Sf&o 
Francisco, navigable for a thousand miles 
but broken near its mouth by the 260-foot 
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Paulo Affonso Falls, with estimated poten- 
tial 1,000,000 horsepower. 

CLIMATE. Brazfl 1s almost wholly in the 
torrid zone, but such factors as altitude, 
prevailing winds, rainfall and distance 
from the sea combine to vary the climate 
from tropical to temperate. Manaus on the 
Amazon has an average temperature of 
80.9° and annual rainfall of 71.65 inches. 
The corresponding figures for Rio de 
Janeiro are 72.5° and 44 inches. February 
is usually the warmest month in Rio de 
Janeiro. In much of the Amazon basin, 
rainfall averages 80 inches. 


United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland 


Area: 93,371 square miles (excluding 
Channel Islands and Isle of Man). 

Population (census 1951*): 50,211,602 
(English, Scotch, Welsh, Irish). 

Density per square mile: 537.3.* 

Ruler: Queen Elizabeth II. 

Prime Minister: Sir Winston Churchill. 

Principal cities (census 1951*): London 
(Greater), 8,346,000 (capital); Birming- 
ham, 1,112,000 (iron and steel); Glasgow, 
1,090,000 (seaport; shipbuilding); Liver- 
pool, 790,000 (seaport); Manchester, 703,- 
000 (textiles); Sheffield, 513,000 (steel, 
cutlery); Leeds, 505,000 (clothing); Edin- 
burgh, 467,000 (capital, Scotland). 

Monetary unit: Pound sterling (£). 

Languages: English, Welsh, Gaelic. 

Religion: Church of England (estab- 
lished church); Church of Wales (disestab- 
lished); Church of Scotland (established 
church—Presbyterian); Church of Ireland 
(disestablished); Roman Catholic; Metho- 
dist; Congregational; Baptist; Jewish. 

* Provisional figures. 


HISTORY. Roman invasions of the Ist cen- 
tury B.c. brought Britain into contact with 
the continent. When the Roman legions 
withdrew in the 4th century a.D., Britain 
fell easy prey to the invading hordes of 
Angles, Saxons and Jutes from Scandi- 
navia and the Low Countries. Seven large 
kingdoms were established, and the origi- 
nal Britons were forced into Wales and 
Scotland. It was not until the 11th century 
that the country finally became united 
under the Danish King Canute. Following 
the death of Edward the Confessor (1066), 
a@ dispute as to the succession arose, and 
William Duke of Normandy invaded Eng- 
land, defeating the Saxon noble, Harold 0, 
at the Battle of Hastings (1066). The Nor- 
man conquest was accompanied by the in- 
troduction of Norman law and feudalism, 
changing the customs of England. 


The reign of Henry II (1154-89), first of 
the Plantagenets, saw an increasing cen- 
tralization of royal power at the expense 
of the nobles, but in 1215 John (1199- 
1216) was forced to sign the Magna Carta, 
which awarded the people, especially the 
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nobles, certain basic rights. Edward X 


(1272-1307) continued the conquest of Ire- 


land, reduced Wales to subjection, and 


made some gains in Scotland. In 1814, © 
however, English forces led by Edward II . 


were ousted from Scotland after the battle 


of Bannockburn. The late 13th and early © 


~ 


14th centuries saw the development of a. 


separate House of Commons with tax-rais-_ 


ing powers. pee 
Edward IIl’s claim to the throne of 


France led to the Hundred Years’ War ° 
(1838-1453), which ended with the loss of | 
almost all the large English territory in — 


France. In England the great poverty and 


discontent caused by the war was intensi-. - 
fied by the Black Death, a plague which: | 
reduced the population by about one- 
third. The Wars of the Roses (1455-85), a 
struggle for the throne between the House ~ 


of York and the House of Lancaster, were 
ended by the victory of Henry Tudor 
(Henry VII) at Bosworth Field (1485). 


During the reign of Henry VIII (1509- . 


47), the Church in England asserted its 
independence from the Roman Catholic. 
Church. Under Edward VI and Mary, the 
two extremes of religious fanaticism were. 
reached and it remained for Henry's 
daughter, Elizabeth I (1558-1603), to settle 
the Church of England on a moderate 
basis. In 1588 the Spanish Armada, a fleet’ 
sent out by Catholic King Philip II of 
Spain, was defeated by the English and 
destroyed during a storm. It was during 
Elizabeth’s reign that England became a 
world power. 

Elizabeth’s heir was of the house of 
Stuart—James VI of Scotland—who joined 
the two crowns as James I (1603-25). The 
Stuart kings incurred large debts and were 
forced either to depend on Parliament for 
taxes or to raise money by illegal means. 
In 1642 war broke out between Charles I 
and a large portion of the Parliament; 


Charles was defeated und executed in 1649, | 


and the monarchy was then abolished. The 
Puritan Commonwealth endured for ten 
years, but after the death (1658) of Oliver 
Cromwell, the Lord Protector, the gcvern- 
ment fell to pieces and Charles II was re- 
stored to the throne in 1660. The struggle 
between the King and Parliament contin- 
ued, but Charles II knew when to com- 
promise. His brother James II (1685-88) 
possessed none of his ability and was 
ousted by the Revolution of 1688 which 
confirmed the predominant position of 
Parliament. James’ daughter, Mary, and 
her husband, William of Orange, now ruled 
jointly. 

The reign of Queen Anne (1702-14) was 
marked by the Duke of Marlborough’s yic- 
tories over France at Blenheim, Oudenarde 
and Malplaquet in the War of the Spanish 
Succession. England and Scotland mean- 
while were joined together) by ‘the Act of 
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Union (1707). Upon the death of Anne, the 
distant claims of the elector of Hanover 
were recognized, and he became King of 
England as George I. 

_ The 18th century was a period of grad- 
ual growth and change. At home the un- 
willingness of the Hanoverian kings to rule 
resulted in the formation by the King’s 
ministers of a cabinet, headed by a prime 
minister, which directed all public busi- 
ness. Abroad the constant wars with France 
resulted in expansion of the British Em- 
pire all over the globe, particularly in 


North America and India. This imperial 
growth was checked by the revolt of the 
American colonies (1775-81). 

The age-long struggle with France broke 
out again in 1793, and during the lengthy 
Napoleonic Wars, which ended at Waterloo 
(1815), England was pitted at one time 
against almost all of Europe. 

The Victorian era, narmed after Queen 
Victoria (1837-1901), saw the growth of a 
democratic system of government which 
had begun with the Reform Bill of 1832. 
The two important wars in Victoria’s reign 
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were the Crimean War against Russia 

(1853-56) and the Boer War (1899-1902). 

The latter was accompanied by enormous 

ee of England’s sway throughout 
rica. 


The reign of Edward VII (1901-10) was 
marked by increasing uneasiness at home 
and abroad. Within four years after the 
accession of George V (1910), England en- 
tered World War I when Germany invaded 
Belgium. The nation was led by coalition 
cabinets headed first by Herbert Asquith 
and then (Dec., 1916) by the Welsh states- 
man, David Lloyd George. The years after 
the war were marked by labor unrest 
which culminated in the general strike of 
1926. A Labour ministry formed early in 
1924 by Ramsay MacDonald fell in October 
of that year. In 1929 a second Labour gov- 
ernment was formed, but the world eco- 
nomic depression forced a change in 1931, 
and a national government was formed 
composed chiefly of Conservative mem- 
bers, although MacDonald remained prime 
minister until 1935. King Edward VIII suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1936 on his fa- 
ther’s death but abdicated eleven months 
later (in order to marry an American, 
Wallis Warfield Simpson, whose second di- 
vorce was then pending) in favor of his 
brother, who became King George VI. 


The efforts of Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain to meet by peaceful means 
the rising tide of Nazism in Germany 
failed with the German invasion of Poland 
(Sept. 1, 1939), which was followed by 
England’s entry into World War II (Sept. 
8, 1939). Serious Allied reverses in the 
spring of 1940 led to Chamberlain’s resig- 
nation and the formation of another coa- 
lition war cabinet by Conservative leader 
Winston Churchill, who led England 
through most of World War II. Churchill 
resigned as the coalition leader shortly 
after V-E Day, but then formed a “care- 
taker” government which remained in of- 
fice until after the parliamentary elections 
of July 5, 1945, in which the Labour party 
won an overwhelming victory. The govern- 
ment formed by Clement R. Attlee on July 
26 began a moderate socialistic program. 


Internationally, the Attlee government 
continued Britain’s close co-operation with 
the United States through the North At- 
lantic Treaty and in the Korean war, at 
the same time solidifying its position 
in Western Europe in opposition to 
the U.S.S.R. The Labour regime, returned 
to office by a slight majority in the par- 
liamentary elections of Feb. 1950, lost by 
a narrow margin in the Oct. 1951 elections. 
On Oct. 26 Winston Churchill again be- 
came prime minister at the head of a Con- 
servative government. 


George VI died Feb. 6, 1952, and was 
succeeded by his daughter, Elizabeth II. 
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OF MAJOR SUBDIVISIONS? 


Area, Population, 


Subdivision 8g. mi. census 1951+ 
England 50,870 
Wales 7,469 \ beet 
Scotland 29,794 5,095,969 
Northern Ireland 5,238 1,370,709 


* Not including Channel Islands and Isle of Man. 
+ Provisional figures. 


RULER. Queen Elizabeth II, lern April 
21, 1926, elder daughter of King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth, succeeded to the 
throne on the death of her father, Feb. 6, 
1952; married Nov. 20, 1947, to Prince 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, born June 10, 
1921; their children are Prince Charles 
(heir presumptive), born Novy. 14, 1948, 
and Princess Anne, born Aug. 15, 1950. The 
Queen’s sister is Princess Margaret Rose, 
born Aug. 21, 1930; her uncles are Prince 
Edward Albert, Duke of Windsor (formerly 
King Edward VIII), born June 23, 1894, 
and Prince Henry William, Duke of Glou- 
cester, born March 31, 1900. 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. The United 
Kingdom is a constitutional monarchy, 
with a queen and a Parliament which has 
two houses: the House of Lords with about 
805 hereditary peers, 26 spiritual peers, 16 
Scottish representative peers, a number of 
Irish representative peers (vacancies are no 
longer filled), and a few life peers who hold 
or have held high judicial office; and the 
House of Commons, numbering since 1950 
625 members elected by practically uni- 
versal suffrage. Supreme legislative power 
is vested in Parliament, which holds of- 
fice for five years unless sooner dissolved. 
The executive power of the Crown is exer- 
cised by the Cabinet, headed by the prime 
minister. The latter, normally the head of 
the party commanding a majority in the 
House of Commons, is appointed by the 
sovereign, with whose consent he in turn 
appoints the rest of the Cabinet. All 
ministers must be members of one or the 
other house of Parliament; they are in- 
dividually and collectively responsible to 
the Crown, the prime minister and Parlia- 
ment. The Cabinet proposes bills and ar- 
ranges the business of Parliament but it 
depends entirely on the votes of confidence 
in Commons. The lords cannot hold up 
“money” bills, but they can delay other 
bills for a period of at least one year. 
By the Act of Union (1707) the Scottish 
parliament was assimilated with that of 
England, and Scotland is now represented 
in Commons by 71 members. The Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland, a member of 
the Cabinet, is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of Scottish affairs. 
Parliamentary elections held in Oct. 
1951 returned 321 Conservatives and asso- 
ciates, 294 Labour party, 6 Liberals, 2 Irish 
nationalists and 1 Irish Juabour. Polling at 
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contested elections was: Conservative, 12,- 
- 660,071; Labour, 13,948,985; Liberal, 730,551; 
National Liberal, 1,058,048; Communist, 
21,640; others, 177,329. 


The members of the Cabinet (July 1953) : 
Sir Winston Churchill (Prime Minister, 
First Lord of the Treasury), Anthony Eden 
(Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs), 
Marquess of Salisbury (Lord President of 
the Council), Harry Crookshank (Lord 
' Privy Seal), Lord Simonds (Lord Chancel- 
lor), Earl Alexander (Minister of Defense), 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe (Secretary of State 
for the Home Department and Welsh Af- 
fairs), Richard A. Butler (Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), Viscount Swinton (Secre- 
tary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions), Oliver Lyttelton (Secretary of State 
for the Colonies), Sir Walter Monckton 
(Minister of Labour and National Service), 
James Stuart (Secretary of State for Scot- 
land), Lord Leathers (Secretary of State 
for Co-ordination of Transport, Fuel and 
Power), Harold Macmillan (Minister of 
Housing and Local Government), Peter 
Thorneycroft (President of Board of 
Trade), Lord Cherwell (Paymaster-Gen- 
eral), Viscount Woolton (Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster). 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. England and Wales 
are divided into 62 administrative counties, 
including the county of London, and 83 
county boroughs. The counties are ad- 
ministered by the justices and by popu- 
larly elected county councils. All incor- 
porated towns are administered by a 
municipal corporation consisting of the 
mayor, aldermen and burgesses. Local gov- 
ernment in Scotland is comparable to that 
in England and Wales. 

JUDICIARY. The ultimate British court of 
appeal is the House of Lords; the final 
court of appeal for certain of the Domin- 
ions is the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. Below the House of Lords 
on the civil side is the High Court of 
Judicature, divided into two parts, the 
Court of Appeal, and the High Court of 
Justice. On the criminal side is the Court 
of Criminal Appeal, which is the court of 
last resort barring the rare allowance of an 
appeal to the Lords. Actually these su- 
perior courts hear only a small fraction of 
the cases, and most of the trials are held 
in a complicated system of inferior courts, 
exercising original jurisdiction. The Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Chief Justice, Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary (law members of the 
House of Lords), and Lord Justices of Ap- 
peal are appointed by the Prime Minister. 
DEFENSE. Compulsory military service, in- 
troduced in May, 1939, is still in effect, and 
will continue until 1959 under the terms 
of National Service acts since passed. An 
act passed in 1950 makes 2 years’ na- 
tional service compulsory for men between 


18 and 26, The armed forces are comprised 


of three separate services—the Army, the 
Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force. The 
Prime Minister retains supreme responsi- 
bility for defense, but the Minister of De- 
fense has coordinating and executive du- 
ties. 

Service ministers are no longer Cabinet 
members but continue to be members of 
the Defense Committee headed by the 
Prime Minister with the Minister of De- 
fense as deputy chairman; this committee 
is responsible to the Cabinet both for the 
review of current strategy and for coordi- 
nating departmental action in preparation 
for war. 


Military-budget estimates for the fiscal 
year 1953-54 follow: 


Estimate Strength* 
Navy £364,500,000 151,000 
Army £581,000,000 554,000 
Air £548,000,000 302,000 


* Maximum during period. 


Control of the land forces is exercised by 
the Army Council, headed by the Secre- 
tary of State for War. Its members in- 
clude the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, the Adjutant General and Quarter- 
master General. 


The Royal Navy is controlled by the 
Board of Admiralty, headed by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who is responsible 
to Parliament. Other, members include the 
First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff. 
In Dec. 1952, the Royal Navy had in active 
service and in reserve 6 fleet carriers, 6 
light aircraft carriers, 1 escort carrier, 5 
battleships, 24 cruisers, 85 destroyers, 53 
submarines, 2 coast-defense ships and 165 
frigates and destroyer escorts. Six air- 
craft carriers, 3 cruisers and several de- 
stroyers were under construction. 


Naval losses during World War II totaled 
2,831 vessels, including 3 battleships, 2 
battle cruisers, 5 fleet carriers, 3 auxiliary 
carriers, 23 cruisers, 139 destroyers and 76 
submarines. 


Control of the Royal Air Force is vested 
in an Air Council analogous to the Army 
Council and headed by the Secretary of 
State for Air. The Fleet Air Arm was trans- 
ferred to the Royal Navy in 1937. 


A total of 5,896,000 men served in the 
armed forces during World War II; there 
were also 640,000 in the Women’s Auxiliary 
Forces. Units of the navy, army and air 
force served in Korea; in 1953 about half 
of the 20,000-man Commonwealth division 


in action there was comprised of British 
units. 


Research and development in the field of 
atomic energy and weapons is the respon- 
sibility of the Ministry of Supply. 
EDUCATION. The school system in Eng- 
land and Wales has undergone consider- 
able change since enactment of the Edu- 
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cation Act of 1944. This measure makes 
primary and secondary training available 
for all children at public expense, with the 
secondary stage starting at the age of 11. 
The school-leaving age was raised from 14 
to 15 on April 1, 1947. Statistics for the 
school year 1950-51 are as follows: 

England and Wales: primary and sec- 
ondary schools 28,134, pupils 5,823,819; 
special schools 634, pupils 49,054. Scot- 
land: primary and secondary schools 3,779, 
pupils 779,233. 

In 1951-52 the 12 English universities 
and 5 university colleges had 170,922 stu- 
dents, the University of Wales 4,662 and 
the 4 Scottish universities 15,602. 


AGRICULTURE. Agriculture remains one 
of Britain’s chief industries, employing 
about 1,000,000 persons. In 1952, land 
under cultivation in the United Kingdom 
amounted to 18,104,000 acres; permanent 
grassland totaled 13,059,000 acres. 

In Scotland more than two-thirds of the 
land devoted to agriculture is uncultivated 
rough grazings, while over two-thirds of 
the cultivated area is arable land; in Eng- 
land and Wales three-fifths of the culti- 
vated land is under permanent grass and 
only one-sixth of the total agricultural 
land is rough grazings. 


LEADING AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
(in thousands) ; 
1952* 


1951 

Long Long 

Acres tons Acres tons 

Wheat 2,131 2,316 2,030 2,307 
Barley 1,908 1,939 2,281 2,334 
Oats 2,857 2,616 2,882 2,772 
Sugar beets 425 4,534 408 4,236 
Potatoes 1,050 8,284 990 7,848 

* Provisional. 


Livestock (June 30, 1952) included 10,- 
253,000 cattle, 21,653,000 sheep, 4,923,000 
hogs and 94,664,000 pouliry. Cattle occupy 
a predominant position in British agricul- 
ture, accounting for about 40 per cent of 
the total farm output. Production of 
cheese (1952, including farmhouse) was 
58,300 long tons; butter (including farm-~ 
house), 14,100; beef and veal, 573,300; mut- 
on and lamb, 162,200; bacon and ham 
(commercial), 163,600; wool, 40,400. 


INDUSTRY. Great Britain is second only 
to the United States among the industrial 
nations of the world. The most important 
manufacture is heavy goods such as ma- 
chinery, tools, bridges and locomotives; in- 
dustry is concentrated in the north and 
Midlands of England. Sheffield is the cen- 
ter of the steel industry, while the china 
industry is concentrated in the Midlands. 
The cotton industry is centered in Lanca- 
shire; Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, Pres- 
ton and Bolton are the main manufactur- 
ing towns. The wool industry, England’s 


region is the central Lowlands of Scotland, 
where woolens, silks, linens, cottons, lace, 
glass, paper, steel and pig iron are pro- 
duced. Important shipyards are located 


along the coast. Vessels aggregating 1,263,- 


oldest large trade, is located just east of ; 
the cotton towns, at Leeds, Bradford and 
Hull in Yorkshire, An important industrial — 


804-gross tons were launched in 1952; they — a 


represented about 30% of the world total. 
On Mar. 31, 1953, 241 vessels of 1,555,087 


gross tons were under construction in the 


United Kingdom. Steel production in 1952 
was 16,418,000 long tons; that of pig iron, 


10,728,000 tons. The iron and steel industry ~ 


passed into public ownership in 1951 but 


was denationalized in 1953. 


Britain’s last industrial census was 
taken in 1935, when the total value of 
manufactured products was $13,907,300,- 


000. The principal industries, in order of — 


value of output in that year, were as 
follows: food, beverages and tobacco; en- 
gineering and _ transportation; 
metals; wood and paper products; chem- 
icals; clothing. In Apr., 1948, there were 
51,050 industrial establishments having 
more than 10 employees; the total working 
population in 1952 was 23,316,000. 
TRADE. The United Kingdom’s economic 
prosperity is dependent on its foreign 
trade, and the nation made great efforts 
after World War II to build up its volume 
of exports. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 
(Value in millions of pounds sterling) 


Imports Exports Re-exports 

1950 2,608.2 2,171.2 84.8 

1951 3,903.8 2,579.7 127.0 

1952* 3,481.5 2,549.6 143.8 

19537 817.1 625.5 30.0 
* Provisional. t First three months, 


LEADING EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
(in millions of pounds sterling) 


Exports - 
1951 1952* 
Vehicles, ships and aircraft 480.2 479.2 
Machinery 363.2 421.7 
Iron and steel and manu- 
factures 159.3 191.6 
Cotton yarns and manu- 
factures 209.4 148.1 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes 142.7 138.1 
Imports 
Oilseeds and nuts 351.4 406.4 
Grain and flour 245.7 262.3 
Meat 213.9 © 221.5 
Wool 245.9 177.3 
Beverages and cocoa prep- 
arations 167.0 


* Provisional. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE, 1950-52 
(millions of pounds sterling; 1952, provisional) 


Chief Destinations of Exports 


4 1950 1951 1952 
Australia 255.8 323.9 219.9 
United States 113.0 136.3 143.5 
South Africa 120.7 165.1 142.0 
Canada 125.9 137.2 127.4 
New Zealand 86.5 110.5 113.8 
India 96.7 115.2 112.1 

Chief Sources of Imports 

1950 1951 1952 
Canada 180.2 260.9 319.5 
United States 211.4 379.8 $15.7 
Australia 219.7 252.1 224.9 
New Zealand 133.9 164.7 165.7 
Denmark 100.9 114.7 118.0 
India 98.3 152.6 114.6 


COMMUNICATIONS. The merchant marine 
on June 30, 1952, totaled 5,912 ships (100 
tons and over) with a gross tonnage of 
18,623,654—about 20% of the world total 
and second only to the U. S. merchant fleet. 
Losses during Werld War II totaled 2,426 
vessels of 11,331,933 gross tons. : 

Nationalization of the railway and canal 
systems in Great Britain became effective 
Jan. 1, 1948, and they are now operated 
by the government's Transport Commis- 
sion. Railway mileage in the United King- 
dom (1950) was 20,469; in 1952, 1,006,- 
900,000 passengers and 286,700,000 long 
tons of freight were carried. The total 
length of public highways is 183,477 miles, 
of which 157,089 are in England and Wales 
and 26,388 in Scotland. In Dec. 1952, li- 
censed motor vehicles included 2,448,000 
cars and 936,000 trucks (including farm 
vehicles). Radio receiving set licenses in 
Dec. 1952 numbered 10,967,000; television 
sets, 1,893,000. Telephones numbered 5,724,- 
440 on Mar. 31, 1952, 2nd only to the U.S. 

British air services throughout the world 
are nationalized under the Minister of 
Civil Aviation. Service is supplied by two 
public corporations—British Overseas Air- 
ways (BOAC) and British European Air- 
ways. In 1952, they flew 58,028,000 air miles 
and carried 1,703,000 passengers. 
FINANCE. Recent data are as follows (in 
millions of pounds) : 


1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
Revenue 4,433.4 4,438.7 4,368.2 
Expenditure 4,053.7 4,350.6 4,259.3 


* Budget estimate. 

Notes in circulation on Apr. 1, 1953, 
totaled £1,508,965,011. The net deadweight 
debt on Mar. 31, 1953, was £26,024,000,000 
(1952: £25,860,000,000; 1951: £25,921,600,- 
000; 1950: £25,802,300,000) . 

ESTIMATED REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE 1953-54 
Estimated Revenue 
£1,782,250,000 
127,000,000 


Income tax 
Surtax 


Death duties 
Stamps 
Profits tax and ex- 
cess profits tax 214,000,000 
Excess profits levy 99,500,000 
Special contribu- 
tion and other 
inland revenue 


160,000,000 
52,000,000 


duties 1,000,000 
Total inland revenue £2,435,750,000 
Customs £1,044,300,000 
Excise 680,480,000 
Total customs 
and excise £1,724,780,000 


Motor vehicle 


duties 69,000,000 

Total receipts from tazes £4,229,530,000 
Post Office (net receipt) 2,685,000 
Wireless licenses 16,000,000 
Receipts from 

sundry loans 25,000,000 
Miscellaneous 95,000,000 


Total estimated revenue £4,368,215,000 
Estimated Expenditure 
Consolidated fund: 
Interest and man- 
agement of na- 


tional debt 615,000,000 
Payments to 

Northern Ireland 

Exchequer 48,000,000 
Misc. consolidated 

fund 

expenditures 10,000,000 


Total consolidated fund 
Supply services: Defense: 


£673,000,000 


Army 581,000,000 
Navy 364,500,000 
Air 548,000,000 
Ministry of 

Supply 123,750,000 
Ministry of 

Defense 19,512,000 


Total supply services 
Less sterling counterpart 
of economic aid appropri- 
ated-in-aid of defense 
votes 


£1,636,762,000 


140,000,000 
£1,496,762,000 
Civil service: 

Central government 


and finance 15,997,000 
Commonwealth 
and foreign 87,636,000 


Home department, 

law and justice 84,795,000 
Education and 

broadcasting 305,344,000 
Housing, local 

government, labor, 

nat’l. insurance, 

nat’l. assist- 

ance 906,804,000 


Trade, materials 
and supply 199,705,000 
Works, station- fs 

ery, etc. 
Agriculture and 

food 
Transport, fuel, 

power and in- 


65,929,000 
210,101,000 


dustrial re- 
search 69,951,000 
Pensions $9,026,000 
Total civil service £2,045,288,000 
Tax collection 44,236,000 


Total estimated 


expenditure £3,586,286,000 
Surplus 108,929,000 
Grand total £4,368,215,000 


TOPOGRAPHY AND HYDROGRAPHY. The 
United Kingdom, consisting of England, 
Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland, is 
about one-third the size of Texas. England, 
in the southeast part of the British Isles, 
is separated from Scotland on the north by 
the granite Cheviot Hills; from them the 
Pennine chain of uplands extends south 
through the center of England, reaching 
its highest point in the Lake district in the 
northwest. To the west along the border of 
Wales—a land of steep hills and valleys— 
are the Cambrian Mountains while the 
Cotswolds, a range of hills in Gloucester- 
shire, extend into the surrounding shires. 
The remainder of England is plain land, 
though not necessarily flat, with the rocky 
sand-topped moors in the southwest, the 
rolling downs in the south and southeast 
and the reclaimed marshes of the low- 
lying Fens in the east central districts. 
Scotland is divided into three physical 
regions—the Highlands, the Central Low- 
lands, containing two-thirds of the popu- 
lation, and the Southern Uplands. The 
western Highland coast is intersected 
throughout by long narrow sea-lochs or 
fiords. Scotland also includes the Outer 
and Inner Hebrides and other islands off 
the west coast, and the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands off the north coast. 

Wales is generally hilly; the Snowdon 
range in the northern part culminates in 
Mt, Snowdon (3,557 ft.), highest in either 
England or Wales. 

In addition to the numerous inlets and 
bays of the coast, England has a group of 
lakes in the northwest which includes 
Windermere, Coniston, Derwentwater, Ulls- 
water and Grasmere. Important rivers flow- 
ing into the North Sea are the Thames, 
Humber, Tees and Tyne. In the west are 
the Severn and the Wye, which empty 
into the Bristol Channel and are navigable, 
as are the Mersey and Ribble. Scotland has 
many picturesque lakes; its most impor- 
tant river is the Clyde. 


CLIMATE, Aithough Great Britain lies ia 
the same approximate latitude as Labra- 


dor, its climate is tempered by the west- 
erly winds blowing off the warm Guli 
Stream. The sea winds also prevent exces- 
sive summer heat. Rainfall is abundant, 
especially in the early fall. London’s famed 
“pea-soup” fogs occur most frequently in 
November and March. It has been estt- 
mated that clouds, fogs or mists obscure 
the sun for approximately two-thirds of — 
the daylight hours. 


The mean annual temperature of Eng- 
land and Wales is about 50°; the west 
coast is somewhat warmer than the east. 
January is the coldest month (average 
about 40°) and July the hottest (about 
61.5°). Highest July temperatures usually 
occur around London, where the mean is 
somewhat above 64°. Coldest months in 
the capital are December (about 38°) and 
January (about 39°). The mean annual 
rainfall in London is 2314 inches, 


North of Birmingham, the summers are 
cool, and in Edinburgh the mean tempera- 
ture in July is usually below 60°. Rainfall 
is less than in London. 


MINERALS. Great Britain’s most impor- 
tant mineral resource is coal, which was 
responsible to a large extent for British 
industrial supremacy during the late 18th 
and the 19th centuries. The coal mines 
were nationalized in 1946. Reserves have 
been variously estimated at from 150,000 
million to 200,000 million tons. Prior to 
World War II, coal was exported in de- 
clining amounts to the continent, mainly 
to France, Sweden, Denmark and Italy. 
Since the war, however, exports have been 
negligible, and Britain has been hard put 
to meet her own minimum domestic re- 
quirements. Mineworkers numbered ap~ 
proximately 716,000 in 1952. 


Most of the British iron ore is produced 
in England, especially in Cumberland, 
Lancashire and Staffordshire. Tin ore and 
copper are obtained almost exclusively 
from Cornwall, while lead comes mainly 
from Flint, Durham and Derbyshire. Zinc 
occurs mainly in North Wales, the north 
of England, the Isle of Man and the county 
ot Dumfries in Scotland, The whole British 
supply of china clay (kaolin)—of great 
importance in the ceramic, papermaking, 
bleaching and chemical industries—comes 
from Cornwall, Petroleum production is 
negligible, but oil shale exists in large 
quantities. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION, 1951 and 1952 
(in thousands of long tons) 


1951 1952 
Coal * 222,1817 226,400+ 
Iron ore 14,6487 16,2347 
Superphosphates 182 psi 
Zine (smelter) 70 69 
Aluminum: Virgin 28 28 
Secondary 1 713 
® Hxcluding No. Ireland. +52 weeks. +53 weeka. 
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The most important potential sources of 
water power-are in the highlands of Scot- 
land, North Wales and Cumberland. Elec- 
tricity generated in England, Scotland and 
Wales averaged 5,166,000,000 kwh. monthly 
in’ 1952 and 6,134,000,000 kwh. monthly in 
the first three months of 1953. Gas man- 
ufacture averaged 1,345,000,000 cu. m. 
monthly in 1952. Nationalization of the 
electric and gas industries became effec- 
tive in 1948. 


FORESTS, FISHERIES. Great Britain was 
once heavily forested, but centuries of 
timber cutting and clearing have denuded 
the country of the original forests. Wood- 
land of all types approximates 3,000,000 
acres, and barely 40 per cent of Britain’s 
surface is covered with timber. Conse- 
quently the nation is heavily dependent on 
imported timber. 


Great Britain’s sea fishing industry is 
among the most important in the world. 
The principal kinds of fish caught are 
herring, cod, haddock, plaice and hake, 
classed as wet fish, and, among shellfish, 
oysters, crabs and lobsters. The most im- 
portant factor in the export trade is salted 
herring, which ordinarily represents about 
70 per cent of the total. The principal 
grounds frequented by British fishermen 
are the North Sea; off Iceland; the Faeroes; 
south of Ireland; west of Scotland; west 
of Ireland; the Irish Sea and English 
Channel. The catch of wet fish in 1952 was 
995,245 long tons valued at £43,849,483; 
about 40,000 men are regularly employed 
in the industry. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


(Part of United Kingdom) 

Area: 5,238 square miles. 

Population (census 1951*): 1,370,709. 

Density per square mile: 261.7. 

Governor: Lord Wakehurst. 

Prime Minister: Viscount Brookeborough. 

Principal cities (census 1951*): Belfast, 
443,670 (capital); Londonderry, 50,099 
(clothing). 

Monetary unit: Pound sterling. 

Language: English, Gaelic. 

Religions (census 1947): Roman Catho- 
lic, 33.7%; Presbyterian, 31.4%; Church of 
Ireland, 26.9%; others, 8.0%. 

* Provisional figures. 


Northern Ireland comprises the six pre- 
dominantly Protestant counties of Antrim, 
Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry 
and Tyrone (collectively known as Ulster), 
which form the northern part of the island 
of Ireland. The area is an integral part of 
the United Kingdom, but under the terms 
of the Government of Ireland Act (1920) 
it has a semi-autonomous government, 
which has steadfastly refused to reconsider 
& decision made in 1922 not to associate 
itself in any sort:of union with the rest of 


Ireland. This policy was endorsed over- 
whelmingly by voters in the 1949 elections. 


The government has only limited powers 
for local purposes, and many matters are 
reserved to the central government at 
Westminster. Executive authority is vested 
in the Crown-appointed governor who is 
advised by a cabinet of eight ministers 
headed by the prime minister. The parlia- 
ment consists of the House of Commons 
of 52 members elected for 5-year terms, 
and the Senate of 26 members elected by 
the House of Commons. The general elec- 
tions of Feb. 10, 1949, returned 37 Union- 
ists, 9 Nationalists, and 6 representatives 
of other groups to the House. The area is 
also represented by 12 members in the 
British Parliament at London, 


Agriculture is the largest single indus- 
try; about two-thirds of the country is 
devoted to crops and pasture under a sys- 
tem of mixed farming. The leading crops 
include potatoes, oats and flax. In 1952 
there were 940,000 cattle, 795,000 sheep 
and 676,000 hogs. 


The two principal manufacturing indus- 
tries are linen and shipbuilding, both cen- 
tered in Belfast. The linen industry was 
established by Huguenot weavers who fled 
France after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685. 


On March 31, 1953, 20 ships of 226,330 
tons were under construction at Belfast. 

Revenue for the fiscal year 1952-53 was 
estimated at £75,715,000 and expenditure 
at £75,651,000, of which £20,000,000 repre- 
sented Northern Ireland’s “contribution” 
to the British treasury. Most of the taxes 
are collected by the United Kingdom gov- 
ernment. 


In 1950-51 there were 1,629 primary 
schools (up to 11 years) in Northern Ire- 
land, with enrollment of 192,736, and 80 
secondary schools, with enrollment of 29,- 
536. Students at the Queen’s University 
(Belfast) numbered 2,618. 


The topography of Northern Ireland is 
somewhat similar to that of the rest of 
the island, with two ranges (Donegal and 
Sperrin) and an extensive plateau (An- 
trim) in the northeastern part. Mineral 
resources are limited to deposits of basalt, 
clay, sandstone and granite. Fishing is an 
important industry, off the coast and in 
the numerous lakes and rivers which 
abound in salmon, eels and trout. Lough 
Neagh, covering about 153 square miles, 
is the largest lake in the British Isles. 


The climate is comparable to that of 
the rest of the United Kingdom, although 
semewhat more equable. The highest mean 
summer temperature is about 59° in July, 
and the mean winter temperature rarely 
falls below 40°. Most of the comparatively 
light rainfall occurs in the autumn. 
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ISLE OF MAN 
Lieutenant Governor: Sir Ambrose 
Dundas, 

Located in the Irish Sea, equidistant 
from Scotland, Ireland and England, the 
Isle of Man is administered according to 
its own laws by a government composed of 
the lieutenant governor (appointed by the 
Crown), a legislative council of 11 mem- 
bers, and a House of Keys of 24 elected 
members, one of the most ancient legisla- 
tive assemblies in the world. All sitting 
together constitute the court of Tynwald, 
which controls reyenue and has executive 
power. Acts of the British Parliament do 
not affect the island unless it is specifically 
named. 

Agriculture and fishing are the principal 
industries. The island is a popular English 
summer resort. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Lieutenant Governor of Jersey: Adm. Sir 
Randolph Nicholson. 

Lieutenant Governor of Guernsey: Air 
Marshal Sir Thomas Elmhirst. 


This group of islands, lying in the Eng- 
lish Channel off the northwest coast of 
France, is the only portion of the Duchy 
of Normandy belonging to the English 
Crown, to which it has been attached since 
the conquest of 1066. It was the only 
British possession occupied by Germany 
during World War It. 

For purposes of government the islands 
are divided into Jersey (45 sq. mi.) and the 
bailiwick of Guernsey (24 sq. mi.), includ- 
ing Alderney (3 sq. mi.), Sark (2 sq. mi.), 
Herm and Jethou. The islands are admin- 
istered according to their own laws and 
customs by local governments headed by 
Crown-appointed lieutenant governors. 
Acts of Parliament in London are not 
binding on the islands unless they are spe- 
cifically mentioned. 

The two main sources of income for the 
population are agriculture, especially stock- 
raising, and the tourist trade. French is 
still the official language, although Eng- 
lish is the main language of commerce. 

GIBRALTAR—Status: Colony. 

; Governor: Lt. Gen. Sir Gordon MacMil- 
an. 

Gibraltar, at the south end of the Ibe- 
rian Peninsula, is a rocky promontory 
commanding the western entrance to the 
Mediterranean. Aside from its strategic 
importance, it is also a free port, naval 
base and coaling station. It was captured 
by the Arabs crossing from Africa into 
Spain in a.v. 711. In the 15th century it 
passed to the Moorish ruler of Granada 
and later became Spanish. It was captured 
by an Anglo-Dutch force in 1704 during 
the War of the Spanish Succession and 
passed to Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht 


in 1713. Most of the inhabitants are of 
Spanish, Italian and Maltese descent. 
There are no important industries. Gibral- 
tar’s climate is equable, with summer tem- 
peratures averaging about 84° maximum. 
Mean annual temperature is 64.4°, 


MALTA—Status: Self-governing colony. 
Capital: Valletta Pponilettane 23,316), 
Governor: Sir Gerald Creasy. 

Prime Minister: G. Borg Olivier. 

_ Foreign trade (1952): exports (includ- 
ing re-exports), £1,914,164; imports, £20,- 
320,184. Chief exports: potatoes, onions. 

Agricultural products: potatoes, onions, 
cereals, fruits. 

The Maltese islands lie between Europe 
and Africa, in the central channel linking 
the eastern and western Mediterranean. 
The inhabited islands are Malta (95 sq. 
mi.), Gozo (26 sq. mi.) and Comino (1 
sq. mi.). The Knights of St. John (Malta), 
who obtained the islands from Charlies V 
in 1530, reached their highest fame when 
they withstood an attack by superior 
Turkish forces in 1565. Napoleon seized 
Malta in 1798, but the French forces 
were ousted by British troops in 1799, and 
British rule was confirmed by the Treaty 
of Paris (1814). The principal importance 
of Malta is its strategic location as a naval 
base; it was heavily attacked by German 
and Italian aircraft during World War II 
but was never invaded by the Axis. Most 
of the population are Maltese, speaking 
the Phoenician Maltese language, a tongue 
akin to Syriac and Arabic. The islands are 
densely populated (2,595 per sq. mi.). 

Under its 1947 constitution, Malta en- 
joys a measure of self-government. The 
locally-elected assembly has complete con- 
trol over domestic affairs, but the British 
government keeps control over matters 
dealing with defense and foreign affairs. 

The climate is temperate and healthful. 
Annual mean temperature is 64.5°, with 
June-September the hottest months and 


December-February the coldest (56°). 
Rainfall is irregular. 

AFRICA 
ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN (Bee 
EGYPT). 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICAN 
PROTECTORATES 

High Commissioner: Sir John Le Rou- 
getel, 

The three British protectorates in south- 
ern Africa—Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland—are not part of the Union of 
South Africa, but are administered by a 
High Commissioner responsible to the Sec- 
retary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions in the British cabinetisie also holds 
the office of High Commissioner for the 
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United Kingdom in the Union of South 
Africa. 


BASUTOLAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Maseru (population 3,383). 

Resident Commissioner: E. P. Arrow- 
smith. 

Foreign trade (1951): exports, £2,752,054; 
imports, £2,836,049. Chief exports: wool, 
mohair. 

Agricultural products: corn, wheat, sor- 
ghum. 

Basutoland is a mountainous enclave 
surrounded by the Union of South Africa 
and bounded by the Orange Free State, 
Cape Province and Natal. It was consti- 
tuted a native state under British pro- 
tection by a treaty signed with the native 
chief Moshesh in 1843. It was annexed to 
Cape Colony in 1871, but on Mar. 13, 1884, 
was restored to direct control by the 
Crown. The resident commissioner is ad- 
vised by a council of 100, of whom 95 are 
nominated by the native chiefs who ad- 
minister the affairs of their tribes. 


The population is restricted almost en- 
tirely to the lowland strip in the west; the 
white population (1,676 by the last census, 
in 1946) consists solely of officials, mission- 
aries, traders and a few labor agents for 
employers in the Union of South Africa. 
About 100,000 natives are regularly em- 
ployed in the Union. Sheep raising is 
highly developed. Land is the common 
property of the nation, held in trust by 
the chiefs. There are no European farmers. 


The climate is dry and variable; temper- 
atures range from 11° to 93°. Rainfall also 
is variable, but is heaviest during the sum- 
mer; it averages about 30 inches annually. 


BECHUANALAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Mafeking, in Cape Province 
(population 4,666). 

Resident Commissioner: (Vacant.) 

Foreign trade (1951): exports, £2,153,365; 
imports, £1,674,372. Chief export: pastoral 
products. 


Agricultural products: hides and skins, 
cattle, butter, millet, maize. 
Minerals: gold and silver. 


Bechuanaland lies in south central Af- 
rica, bounded on the south and southeast 
by the Union of South Africa, on the west 
by South-West Africa, on the north by 
Angola and Northern Rhodesia and on the 
northeast by Southern Rhodesia. Its aver- 
age elevation is 3,300 feet and the greater 
part is gently undulating. The area was 
placed under British protection on Sept. 
30, 1885, to prevent further Boer encroach- 
ment and has since remained a British 
protectorate. The form of government is 
similar to that of Basutoland. 


Most of the inhabitants are Bantu, but 
there were 2,325 Europeans in 1946, a few 
of them farmers. The country is essen- 
tially pastoral, with cattle raising and 
dairy farming the chief industries. Gold is 
mined in the Tati district near Francis- 


town. There is also some mining of silver 
and copper. Timber is produced for use as 
fuel and pit props. 


The summers are intensely hot; winters 
(May-August) are pleasant. Rainfall oc- 
curs mostly between December and May, 
and dust storms are frequent. 


SWAZILAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Mbabane (population 1,600). 

Resident Commissioner: D. L. Morgan. 

Foreign trade (1951): exports, £2,639,765; 
imports, £1,878,984. Chief exports: cattle, 
asbestos. 

Agricultural products: cattle, hides and 
skins, butter, tobacco, corn, millet. 

Minerals: asbestos, tin, gold. 


Swaziland lies at the southeastern cor- 
ner of the Transvaal. It is largely hilly, 
with an average elevation of 4,000 feet in 
the west. It came under the protection of 
the Transvaal Republic in 1894 but was 
made a British protectorate in 1906 under 
the high commissioner for South Africa. 


The natives are mostly Swazi; there were 
3,204 Europeans in 1946, mostly farmers. 
Grazing is the principal native occupation; 
there is excellent pasture in the high land 
to the west. Tropical and subtropical crops 
are raised in the lower areas. Tin is mined 
near Mbabane. 


Rainfall is moderate throughout the 
protectorate and is heaviest in summer. 
Average temperature ranges from about 
65° in July to 80° or more in January. 


EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION 

The East Africa High Commission, com- 
prising the governors of Kenya, Tanganyika 
and Uganda, administers the public util- 
ities and other central services of those 
territories, and has power to legislate with 
respect thereto with the advice and con- 
sent of a central legislative assembly. The 
governments of the three areas are other- 
wise independent of one another. 


(eee Colony and protector- 
ate. 

Capital: Nairobi (pop. 1948: 119,489). 

Governor: Sir Evelyn Baring. 

Foreign trade (1952)*: domestic exports, 
£25,792,000; re-exports, £3,912,000; imports, 
£59,299,000. Chief exports: coffee (28%), 
sisal (17%), maize, tea. 

Agricultural products: coffee (1951-52: 
16,100 long tons), sisal (1952: 35,300 tons), 
tea (6,600 tons), pyrethrum, sugar cane, 
cotton, maize, hides and skins. 

Minerals: gold (exports 1952: 15,800 oz.), 
sodium carbonate, silver, salt. 

Forest products: wattle bark and extract, 
timber. 


* Import and re-export figures exclude outward trans- 
fers of imported goods to Tanganyika and Uganda. 

Kenya extends along the Indian Ocean 
between Ethiopia and Tanganyika Terri- 
tory and westward to Lake Victoria and 
Uganda. Formerly known as the East Af- 
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rica Protectorate, it was held under a con- 
cession from the Sultan of Zanzibar by the 
Imperial British East Africa Company from 
1888 to 1905. It became a Crown colony in 
1920, the coastal strip leased from the 
ee of Zanzibar becoming a protector- 
ate. 

The colony is predominantly agricul- 
tural, and a large area is Cultivated by Eu- 
ropeans, Altitude ranges from sea level to 
more than 9,000 ft.; hence, the cultivation 
of tropical, subtropical and temperate 
crops is possible. Non-natives (1948) in- 
cluded 29,500 Europeans, 23,900 Arabs and 
90,900 British Indians. Serious outbreaks 
of native terrorism inspired by the Mau 
Mau secret society began in 1952. 

The coastal zone of Kenya is hot and 
humid; February to April are the hottest 
months, with a mean temperature of 82° 
at Mombasa. June and July are coolest 
(76° at Mombasa). The yearly average 
rainfall is about 48 inches. In the interior 
highlands the climate is temperate, and 
the rainfall comparatively heavy. Yearly 
average temperatures at Nairobi are 60° 
to 66°. 


TANGANYIKA 
U. N. trust territory. 
Capital: Dar es Salaam (pop. 1948: 69,- 


overnor: Sir Edward F. Twining. 

Foreign trade (1952)*: domestic exports, 
£47,020,000; re-exports, £954,000; imports, 
£37,495,000. Chief exports: sisal (46%), 
coffee (12%), cotton, hides and skins. 

Agricultural products (1952): sisal (162,- 
200 long tons), coffee (exports) (18,500 
tons), cotton (exports) (11,100 tens), pea- 
nuts, sugar cane, tea. 

Minerals (exports 1952): gold (64,700 
fine 0z.), diamonds (331,600 carats). 

Forest products: gum arabic and copal, 
beeswax, timber. 

* Import and re-export figures exclude outward trans- 
fers of imported goods to Kenya and Uganda. 

Tanganyika Territory, with the Belgian 
Ruanda and Urundi, constituted German 
East Africa from 1884 until 1919. It was 
administered under League of Nations 
mandate by Britain until 1946, when it was 
placed under United Nations trusteeship, 
with Great Britain as the administering 
power. 

Tanganyika’s narrow coastal plain is 
bordered on the west by the precipitous 
eastern side of the Central African plateau. 
Mount Kilimanjaro (19,565 ft.) is the 
highest point on the African continent. 
The territory also includes adjacent islands 
in the Indian Ocean. 

The territory is sparsely populated; 
about two-thirds of the total area is un- 
inhabited. In 1948 there were 16,100 Euro- 
peans and 59,300 Asiatics. It is the world’s 
largest producer of sisal hemp. Most of the 
hemp, which is of the highest grade, is 
grown in the drier parts of the coast belt 
under Huropean supervision. Stock raising 
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is also important, but its progress is ham- 
pered by prevalence of the tsetse fiy. A 
large diamond vein was discovered at 
Shinyanga in 1946. 


The climate generally is hot and humid 
on the coastal areas, with the temperature 
averaging 80° at Dar es Salaam. Rainfall 
in the capital averages 60 inches. Inland 
the rainfall and temperature are lower. 


UGANDA—Status: Protectorate. 
Capital: Entebbe (population 7,321). 
Governor: Sir Andrew Cohen. 

Foreign trade (1952)*: domestic exports, 
£47,223,000; re-exports, £482,000; imports, 
£24,296,000. Chief exports: cotton lint 
(63%), coffee (26%). 

Agricultural products: cotton (1951-52: 
67,900 long toms), coffee (1952 exports; 
39,400 tons), sugar cane, rubber, tea, sisal. 

Minerals: gold, tin. 

* Import and re-export figures exclude outward trans- 
ferg of imported goods to Kenya and Tanganyika. 

Uganda lies immediately south of Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and west of Kenya, along 
the northwest shore of Lake Victoria, The 
surface is extremely diversified, with lofty 
plateaus, snow-capped peaks, swamps, for- 
ests and arid areas. A British protectorate 
over the area was proclaimed in 1894, A 
large measure of home rule is given the 
native states, notably Buganda, whose 
kabaka (king) is assisted by a ministry 
and native parliament. 


Agriculture, including livestock, is the 
basis of the economy. Cotton is raised, 
principally by natives, and coffee, tea and 
rubber are grown on large plantations. 
Most natives possess large herds of cattle 
and sheep. In 1948 there were 7,600 Euro- 
peans and 37,450 Asiatics. 

Like the topography, the climate is ex- 
tremely variable. At Entebbe, the mean 
temperature is about 70°, with rainfall 
heaviest from March through May, and in 
November and December, 


Fein laa bh Colony and protector- 
ate. 

Capital: Bathurst (population 19,602). 

Governor: Sir Wyn Harris. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, £3,960,045; 
imports, £3,708,991. Chief export: peanuts 
(1952: 60,683 long tons). 

Agricultural products: peanuts, hides 
and skins, millet, rice, palm kernels. 

Gambia, smallest of the British West 
African dependencies, is a stretch of land 
200 miles long on both sides of the lower 
Gambia River, surrounded on all land sides 
by French West Africa and fronting on the 
Atlantic Ocean. During the 17th century 
it was settled by various companies of 
English merchants; slavery was the chief 
source of revenue until it was abolished in 
1807. Gambia became a Crown colony in 
1843. Except for the island of St. Mary, on 
which the capital stands,,the area is ad- 
ministered as a protectorate. — 
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The inhabitants, mostly Negroes or ne- 
groids, are predominantly Mohammedan. 
The principal economic activity is the cul- 
tivation of peanuts. Internal transporta- 
tion is by steamer and launch. Temper- 
atures are fairly regular throughout the 
year, ranging from about 60° to 85°. Maxi- 
mum rainfall is in August and September. 


GOLD COAST—Status: Colonies (Gold 
Coast Colony, 23,937 square miles; Ashanti, 
24,379 square miles); protectorate (Nerth- 
ern Territories, 30,486 square miles); U. N. 
trust territory (Togoland, 13,041 square 
miles). 

Capital: Accra (population 135,456). 

Governor: Sir Charles Arden-Clarke. 

Prime Minister: Kwame Nkrumah. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, £86,160,- 
060; imports, £67,200,000. Chief exports: 
cacao, gold, manganese ore. 

Agricultural products: cacao (1951-52: 
194,760 long tons), copra, palm kernels. 

Minerals (1951): gold (698,640 oz.), man- 
ganese ore (804,000 long tons), diamonds 
(475,200 carats). 


Early a center of the slave trade and 
of Anglo-Dutch rivalry, the Gold Coast, 
stretching along the Gulf of Guinea for 
370 miles, became a British possession in 
1871. Ashanti, in the interior, became a 
protectorate in 1896 and was annexed in 
1901. The Northern Territories, to the 
north of Ashanti, were made a protectorate 
in 1901. Under the 1951 constitution, 
which gave the colony greater responsibil- 
ity in its own affairs than any other British 
colony in Africa, the Gold Coast is admin- 
istered by a governor with a cabinet headed 
by a prime minister and a legislative as- 
sembly of 84 (75 are Africans). Togo- 
land, formerly German, was divided into 
French and British spheres and placed un- 
der League of Nations mandate after World 
War I, under U. N. trusteeship in 1946. 


Except for 6,773 non-Africans (1948), 
the population is all Negro. The main na- 
tive industry is the cultivation of cacao, 
in the production of which the colony 
leads the world. The climate on the coast 
is hot and humid, ranging on the average 
from 78° to 80°. Rainfall is chiefly from 
March to July and from Sept. to Oct. 


KENYA (See EAST AFRICA HIGH COM- 
MISSION) 


MAURITIUS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Port Louis (population 79,084). 

Governor: Sir Robert Scott. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports (including 
re-exports), 251,699,466 rupees; imports, 
230,800,423 rupees. 


Chief export: sugar 
(95%). 
Agricultural products: sugar (1952: 468,- 


000 metric tons), copra, tobacco. 


Mauritius is a mountainous island of 
volcanic origin in the Indian Ocean, about 
500 miles east of Madagascar. It was seized 
in 1810 from _the French, who had settled 
it in 1715, and, was formally ceded to Great 
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Britain by the Treaty of Paris in 1814. 

With over 600 persons per square mile, 
the island is one of the most densely pop- 
ulated regions in the world. The popula- 
tion has a large white element, chiefly 
French and British, but British Indians 
are predominant. There are many half- 
castes. The leading industry is sugar culti- 
vation. -* 


The climate is pleasant during the cool 
season, but extremely hot from December 
to April (90° to 96° at Port Louis). During 
this period there are also frequent torrents 
of rain and occasional severe cyclones. 


NIGERIA—Status: Colony and protec- 
torate. 

Governor: Sir John S. Macpherson. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Ibadan, 335,- 
000 (native metropolis); Lagos, 230,000 
(capital); Kano, 100,000 (textiles, leather 
goods, cattle). 

Monetary unit: British pound. 

Languages: Native tongues, Arabic, Eng- 
lish. 
eeligione: Mohammedan, Pagan, Chris- 
tian. 


Nigeria, with an area twice that of Cali- 
fornia, is situated on the Gulf of Guinea 
in West Africa. It was visited by European 
traders and explorers in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, and by the end of the 18th 
century British operators had a virtual 
monopoly in the area. Between 1879 and 
1914, a series of private colonial develop- 
ments by the British, together with re- 
organizations of the Crown’s interest in 
the region, resulted in the. formation of 
Nigeria as it exists today. During World 
War I, native troops of the West African 
frontier force joined with French forces to 
defeat the German garrison in the Cam- 
eroons. The Cameroons, a narrow strip 
along Nigeria’s eastern border, became a 
League mandate after World War I, divided 
between France and Britain. Today the 
British Cameroons, a U. N. trust territory, 
is attached to Nigeria for administrative 
purposes. 

The governor of Nigeria, named by the 
British Crown, heads the administration 
of the colony, which (including the Cam- 
eroons) is divided into four sections, each 
composed of several provinces. Under the 
1951 constitution, each of the three regions 
of Nigeria proper has an elected legislative 
assembly, which in turn elects the members 
of the central legislature. There are also 
regional and central legislative councils. 

The vast majority of the population is 
Negro, although in the north there has 
been an admixture caused by invasions of 
Fula, Berber and Arab or Arabized people. 
Mohammedanism is the dominant religion. 

Most of the people are agriculturists. 
The staple food crops are durra (guinea 
corn), millet, yams, bananas and maize. 
Among the leading export crops are cacao 
(1952 exports: 114,720 long tons), pea- 
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nuts (decorticated) (260,400 tons), palm 
Kernels (374,400 tons), palm oil (166,800 
tons) and rubber (18,190 tons). Hides and 
skins are also important export items. 
Aside from small native industry, there is 
no manufacturing. 

Most external trade is with Britain. 
Chief exports are cacao, peanuts, palm ker- 
nels and oil and tin ore. Exports in 1952 
totaled £120,000,000; imports, £112,960,000. 

There is a substantial internal trade; 
Kano is a busy terminal for caravan routes. 
The Niger and several other rivers are 
navigable; otherwise, the 1,901 miles of 
railway are the chief means of transporta- 
tion. Highway mileage totals about 21,000. 
The main ports, except Lagos, are on riv- 
ers. Air service is supplied by BOAC, Air 
France and other international lines. 

Nigeria is a leading tin producer—8,280 
long tons in 1952—-from mines on the Bau- 
chi plateau. Other minerals are coal, gold, 
lead, silver and tungsten. Over half the 
area is forested, but forest resources are 
comparatively unexploited. Mahogany is 
the main timber export, followed by cedar 
and walnut. Gum arabic is also exported. 

Extending from twenty to sixty miles 
inland from the coast is the swampy Niger 
delta region, gradually giving way to hilly 
forest land. The larger part of the colony 
belongs to the great African plateau which, 
in Nigeria, reaches a maximum height of 
3,000 feet. All of the colony lies within the 
tropics, but the climate varies from tropi- 
cal in the south to near temperate on 
some parts of the plateau. In the south 
the temperature varies between 70° and 
100°, and averages upwards of 80°. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA—Status: Col- 


ony. 
acapital: Lusaka (European population 
000). 

Governor: Sir Gilbert Rennie. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, £82,604,- 
997; re-exports, £875,139; imports, £42,760,- 
398. Chief export: copper (91%). 


Agricultural products: tobacco, maize, 
wheat. 
Minerals: copper (1952: 312,354 long 


tons), cobalt, vanadium, lead, zinc. 


Northern Rhodesia is in south central 
Africa, bounded on the north by the Bel- 
gian Congo and Tanganyika Territory, on 
the east and southeast by Nyasaland and 
Mozambique, on the southeast and south 
by Southern Rhodesia and Bechuanaland, 
and on the west by Angola. Much of the 
country consists of high plateau, with the 
Congo-Zambezi watershed rising in places 
to 5,000 feet. Rhodesia was assigned in 
1889 to the British South Africa Company, 
headed by Cecil Rhodes. Administrative 
control was transferred to the Crown on 
Apr. 1, 1924. 

Native tribes number from 50 to 60; 
there were 43,000 Europeans in 1952. More 
than 3,000,000 acres are owned and occu- 
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pied by Europeans. Metals constitute al- 
most all exports by value. Lead and zinc 
deposits occur at Broken Hill; copper at 
Bwana M’Kuba. The main line of the Rho- 
desian railway crosses the northern part of 
the colony from Livingstone to the Congo 
border. A number of rivers are navigable. 


Average temperature in the south ranges 
from about 65° in July to 80° or more in 
October. The rainfall occurs principally 
between November and April. 

NYASALAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Zomba (pep. 1949: 17,526). 

Governor: Sir Geoffrey F. T. Colby. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports and re-ex- 
ports, £6,301,225; imports, £8,771,631. Chief 
exports: tobacco (34%), tea (30%). 

Agricultural products: tobacco (1951: 
18,070 short tons), tea, cotton. 

Nyasaland, a British protectorate since 
1891, is a narrow area lying between Mo- 
zambique, Northern Rhodesia and Tan- 
ganyika Territory along the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa. Agriculture 
is the chief occupation, both of the Eu- 


ropean settlers and natives. Europeans 
numbered 4,073 in 1952. 
Lake Nyasa furnishes the principal 


transportation facility. Mineral and forest 
resources are limited. 

The climate is extremely humid along 
the shores of Lake Nyasa, although the 
temperature rarely rises above 95°. In the 
highlands, above 3,000 feet, average tem- 
peratures are considerably lower. The dry 
season, from May to September, is com- 
paratively cool. 

ST. HELENA—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Jamestown (population 1,547). 

Governor: James D. Harford. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, £137,020; 
imports, £207,836. Chief exports: flax fiber 
and tow. 

Agricultural products: flax, potatoes. 

St. Helena is a volcanic island (47 sq. 
mi.) in the South Atlantic about 1,200 
miles from the west coast of Africa. It is 
famous as the place of exile of Napoleon 
(1815-21). It was taken for Britain in 1651 
by the British East India Company and 
became a Crown colony in 1833. Attached 
to it are Ascension Island (34 sq. mi.). 
800 miles northwest, and the Tristan de 
Cunha group (45 sq. mi.), about 1,500 
miles southwest. Most of the inhabitants 
are of mixed European, East Indian and 
African descent. Ascension was an Allied 
air base in World War II. 


Although St. Helena is in the tropical 
zone, its climate is temperate and health- 
ful; the temperature varies from 68° to 84° 
in summer and 57° to 90° in winter. 


SEYCHELLES—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Victoria (population 9,497). 

Governor: William Addis. _ 

Foreign trade (1951): “exports (domes- 
tic), 10,149,507 rupees; “iniports, 7,324,257 
rupees. Chief export: copra (70%). 
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Agricultural products: cinnamon, pat- 
chouli oil, coconuts, maize, sugar cane. 

This archipelago of about 92 islands in 
the Indian Ocean was seized from France 
by British troops in 1794 and was ceded to 
Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris in 
1814. The principal island is Mahé (55 sq. 
mi.), about 600 miles northeast of Mada- 
gascar. The climate is temperate. 


SIERRA LEONE—Status: 
protectorate. 

Capital: Freetown (population: 64,576). 

Governor: Sir Robert Hall. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, £10,164,- 
208; imports, £10,282,485. Chief exports: 
palm kernels (46%), iron ore, kola nuts, 
diamonds. 

Agricultural products: palm Kernels and 
oil, rice, millet, cassava, rubber. 

Minerals (exports 1952): iron ore (1,378,- 
959 long tons), diamonds (423,327 carats), 
gold (2,321 troy 0z.), 

Forest products: palm kernels, piassava. 

Sierra Leone lies on Africa’s west coast 
between French Guinea and Liberia. It is 
@ well-watered hilly country but has a low 
swampy coastland with an extremely un- 
healthful climate. The coastal area (colony 
proper) was ceded to English settlers in 
1788 as a home for Negroes discharged 
from the British armed forces and also 
for runaway slaves who had found asylum 
in London. The British protectorate over 
the hinterland was proclaimed in 1896. It 
was not until 1928 that slavery was totally 
abolished in the protectorate. Under the 
1951 constitution there is a legislative 
council of 30 members, of whom 21 are 
elected directly or indirectly. 

Freetown is the best harbor on the west 
coast. 


Colony and 


SOMALILAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Administrative center: Hargeisa (popu- 
lation 17,500). 

Governor: Theodore O. Pike. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, £924,000; 
eeorts, £2,064,000. Chief export: hides 
and skins. 


Agricultural products: cattle, hides and 
skins, grains. 


Forest products: gums and resins. 


British Somaliland extends along the 
Gulf of Aden for about 400 miles and in- 
land for 80 to 220 miles. The interior is 
an elevated plateau falling in steep escarp- 
ments to the coastal plain. It came under 
Egyptian influence in 1875, but during the 
years 1884-86 treaties guaranteeing British 
protection were signed with the various 
Somali chiefs, Italian troops occupied the 
protectorate in 1940, but it was retaken 
by British troops in 1941. Both executive 
and legislative power is exercised by the 
governor. 


Most of the inhabitants are nomadic 
Somalis of Mohammedan faith. Their prin- 
cipal activity is stock raising. The climate 
is extremely hot and arid, with rainfall in 


the coastal areas averaging less than 8 
inches. The average temperature at Ber- 
bera, on the coast, is 77° in January and 
about 98° in July. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA—Status: Self- 
governing colony. 

Capital: Salisbury (population: 61,760). 

Governor: Maj. Gen. Sir John N. Ken- 
nedy. 

Prime Minister: Sir Godfrey M. Huggins. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, £51,135,- 
252; re-exports, £10,101,417; imports, £88,- 
474,512. Chief exports: tobacco (37%), 
asbestos, gold, chrome ore. 

Agricultural products: tobacco (1952: 
99,769,720 lb.), corn, peanuts, meat, hides 
and skins. 

Minerals (1952): asbestos (84,834 short 
tons), gold (496,731 fine oz.), coal (2,821,- 
221 short tons), chrome ore. 


Southern Rhodesia is located between 
Northern Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, the 
Union of South Africa and Mozambique in 
south central Africa; it is part of the great 
South African plateau. The Zambezi River 
separates Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 


The country was settled in 1890 by the 
British South Africa Company, led by Cecil 
Rhodes. With the expiration of the com- 
pany’s charter, the white residents voted 
(1922) in favor of a responsible govern- 
ment of their own, and on Sept. 12, 1923, 
the country was annexed to Britain. 


Southern Rhodesia’s constitutional posi- 
tion is midway between that of a colony 
and a dominion. It has responsible govern- 
ment and a popularly elected Legislative 
Assembly of 30 members, but control of 
foreign relations and certain other matters 
is reserved to the U. K. government. 


Most of the inhabitants are natives, but 
the country is well-adapted to European 
settlers, who in mid-1952 numbered 152,- 
000. In addition, there were 10,900 Asiatics 
and half-castes. Mining is the basis of the 
economy. Farming ranges from ranching 
to tobacco growing, but mixed farming is 
becoming more common. Conditions for 
cattle raising and dairy farming are es- 
pecially favorable. Manufacturing is of 
growing importance, with the factories 
producing goods valued at £51,010,834 in 
1951. The colony is well served with rail- 
ways (1,361 mi.), roads (4,000 mi.) and 
airlines. 


The hottest month is October (mean 
maximum 85.2°); the coolest are June, 
July and August, when frost is likely to 
occur. Generally the days are hot through- 
out the year, and the nights are frequently 


cool. Rainfall is greatest in October, No- 
vember and December. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA (See UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA) 


SWAZILAND (See BRITISH SOUTH 
AFRICAN PROTECTORATES) 


Sl 
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TANGANYIKA & UGANDA (See EAST 
AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION) 


Union of South Africa 
(Member of British Commonwealth) 


Area: 472,550* square miles. 

Population (est. 1952): 12,912,000* 
(European, 21.0%; Bantu, 67.5%; mixed, 
8.2%; Asiatic, 3.3%). 

Density per square mile: 27.3. 

Governor General: Ernest G. Jansen. 

Prime Minister: Daniel F. Malan. 

Principal cities (census 1951): Johannes- 
burg, 880,014 (gold, industrial center); 
Capetown, 571,638 (seat of legislature, sea- 
port); Durban, 475,026 (seaport); Pretoria, 
283,148 (seat of administration); Port Eliz- 
abeth, 187,071 (seaport). 
oA unit: South African pound 

Languages: English, Afrikaans. 

Religions (European pop., 1946): Dutch 
Reformed Churches, 5% 5 Anglican 
Church, 19% ; Methodist, 6% ; Presbyterian, 
5%; Roman Catholic, 5%; others 10%. 

* Excluding South-West Africa. 

HISTORY. After the discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1488 by Bartholomeu 
Diaz, the Dutch sent the first colonists to 
the area in 1652. The British seized the 
territory in 1814 near the close of the Na- 
poleonic wars, when Holland was France’s 
ally. In protest against the British rule, 
thousands of Boers, settlers of Dutch de- 
scent, trekked northward between 1835 and 
1838 and set up the republics of Orange 
Free State and Transvaal, subsequently 
recognized by the British. 

The discovery of gold in Transvaal in 
1886 brought an influx of English and 
other foreigners. British demands that 
these immigrants be enfranchised by the 
Transvaal government precipitated the 
South African War of 1899-1902, won by 
the British. By the Treaty of Vereeniging 
(May 31, 1902) the Boers renounced the 
independence of Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. In 1910, Cape Colony, Trans- 
vaal, Natal and the Orange Free State were 
set up as the Union of South Africa, with 
dominion status and with Louis Botha, a 
former Boer general, as the first prime 
minister. During World War I, South Af- 
rican forces seized German South-West 
Africa, over which the Union later received 
a mandate by the Treaty of Versailles. 

When World War II broke out, there was 
considerable pro-German and anti-British 
feeling in South Africa. The country went 
to war against the Axis, however, under 
the leadership of Prime Minister Jan C. 
Smuts. 

In the elections of May, 1948, Smuts’ 
United party was defeated by a Nationalist- 
Afrikaner coalition, which favored strict 
racial segregation. Enforcement of this 
policy has led to severe racial disturbances 
end unrest and a prolonged constitutional 
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crisis. The National party (merged with 
the Afrikaner party in 1951) was con- 
tinued in office in the April 1953 elections. 


GOVERNMENT. The Union of South Af- 
rica, as a self-governing nation, has its 
own. legislature, a Senate of forty-eight 
members elected for ten years, and a House 
of Assembly of 159 members elected for 
five years. All legislators must be Union 
nationals of European descent, and suf- 
frage is virtually limited to whites. The 
governor general, appointed by the British 
Crown after consultation with the Union, 
can summon or dissolve the Senate and 
House, but a general election must be held 
at least once every five years. 


In parliamentary elections held April 
15, 1953, the National party won 94 seats, 
United party 57 and Labour party 5. Three 
seats are held by representatives of natives. 


The elected councils in each of the four 
provinces have only such powers as are 
delegated to them. Each is headed by an 
administrator appointed by the central 
government. 


Political considerations made the draft 
inexpedient in World War II, and all mem- 
bers of the armed forces were volunteers. 
The postwar strength of the defense forces 
is fixed as follows: army, 4,640; air force, 
3,319; navy, 863; a total strength of 8,822 
as opposed to 5,549 in the prewar estab- 
lishment. The navy, only slightly expanded 
in World War II, has 60 small vessels. 
EDUCATION. Education for white children 
is compulsory from 7-16. Primary educa- 
tion is free and, except for vocational 
schools and the six universities, all educa- 
tion 1s under provincial control. 


In 1947 there were 2,959 state and state- 
aided primary and secondary schools for 
European scholars, who numbered 422,241, 
and 6,151 non-European schools with en- 
rollment of 903,072. The universities (9 in 
1951) had 23,977 students in 1949. 


The official languages are English and 
Afrikaans. The latter, derived from 17th- 
century Dutch, is taught in almost all the 
schools. About 70 per cent of the popula- 
tion over 7 years old understands both 
languages. People speaking Afrikaans as a 
“home” language predominate in all prov- 
inces except Natal, where most of the Asi- 
atic population, chiefly laborers from South 
India, is concentrated. European and Asi- 
atic immigration is strictly controlled. 
AGRICULTURE. South Africa is predomi- 
nantly a pastoral country, with less than 
15 per cent of its area considered arable. 
Sheep and cattle raising are the principal 
occupations, especially in the high veldt. 
Wool production in 1952 was estimated at 
220,000,000 lbs. In 1951 there were 34,- 
823,000 sheep, 11,565,000 cattle and 681,- 
000 hogs. i wd 


Climate and differences in terrain com- 
bine to give a great variety of agricultural 
products, The staple crop is maize, grown 
widely with a production varying from 114 
to 3 million tons annually. In southwest 
Cape Province, products of the Mediter- 
ranean type predominate, while in the 
coastal belt of Natal and in northern 
Transvaal, subtropical crops, especially 
sugar, are grown. 

_ Production of leading crops in recent 
years has been estimated as follows: maize 
(1950-51: 2,717,000 short tons); wheat 
(748,000 tons); tobacco (21,670 tons); 
sugar (684,000 tons). 

MANUFACTURING & TRADE. In 1948-49, 
there was a total of 14,361 factories with 
670,000 workers, and gross value of indus- 
trial output (1947) of £491,800,000, Food, 
beverages and tobacco, and metal products 
are leading products. As a result of the 
need for armaments in World War II, the 
Union’s manufacturing is no longer mainly 
devoted to agricultural processing. A war- 
time iron and steel industry was estab- 
lished, and cement, chemical, textile and 
auto assembly plants were expanded. Steel 
production (1952) was 1,260,000 metric 
tons; that of pig iron, 1,125,600 tons. The 
major industrial area is southern Transvaal. 


Trade statistics (in millions of South 
African pounds): 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports* 252.2 346.9 332.4 
Re-exportst 23.5 33.4 36.6 
Imports 306.9 470.0 420.1 


* Excluding gold bullion. t Included in export total. 


Chief customers in 1951 were Britain 
(24%), France (15%), the U.S. (11%) and 
Southern Rhodesia (8%); the principal 
suppliers, Britain (35%), the U. S. (19%), 
Canada (6%). Chief exports (besides gold 
bullion) were wool (24%), semi-processed 
gold (15%) and diamonds (8%). Principal 
imports included textiles, farm and in- 
dustrial machinery, motor vehicles and 
petroleum products. 

COMMUNICATIONS. The well-organized 
railway system, mostly Union-controlled, 
totaled 13,942 miles in 1950. Roads suitable 
for motor traffic amounted to 100,000 miles. 
Regular air service is available to Europe 
and to the U. S. 

FINANCE, Recent data are as follows (in 
millions of South African pounds): 


1950-51 1951-52*  1952-53t 
Revenue 195.7 226.3 207.3 
Expenditure 223.2 270.2 205.9 


* Preliminary. + Budget estimate. 


The gross public debt of the Union on 
Jan. 31, 1953, was £SA833,300,000, of which 
£3A48,300,000 was external. Notes in cir- 
culation on Feb. 28, 1953, totaled £SA86,- 
200,000; the gold reserve was U. S. $173,- 
000,9000,, 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The Union x Ta 
has a high interior plateau, or veldt, nearly 
half of which averages 4,000 feet in eleva- 


tion. There are no important mountain 


ranges, although the Great Escarpment, 
separating the veldt from the coastal plain, 
rises to over 10,000 feet. The principal river 
is the Orange, rising in Basutoland and 
fiowing westward for 1,300 miles through 
the Union’s center to the Atlantic: 

Except for the western semi-arid regions, 
the climate is generally subtropical, much 
like that of northern Florida. Rainfall 
averages about 40 inches a year on the 
east coast and decreases sharply westward. 
The mean annual temperature is remark- 
ably uniform; at Johannesburg it is 60.6°, 
with January the hottest month. Most of 
the rainfall occurs from October to March. 
MINERALS, FORESTS AND FISHERIES. 
Extensive mineral resources account for . 
the economic prosperity. The Union is 
the world’s leading gold producer. Dia- 
mond production is now surpassed in im- 
portance by coal, Mineral production for 
1952 included gold, 11,818,691 oz.; coal, 
30,037,516 short tons; copper, 37,606 tons; 
diamonds, 2,349,743 carats; (1951) manga- 
nese ore, 919,000 tons; chromite, 600,000 
tons; iron ore, 1,565,000 tons; asbestos, 
107,000 tons; platinum, 197,260 oz. Gyp- 
sum, tin, tungsten and antimony also are 
mined, and uranium deposits have been 
reported. 


Forests cover only a small portion of 
the Union, and are mostly in the east. 
The whaling industry, centered at Durban 
on the east coast, produces considerable 
amounts of whale oil. The Union has ex- 
tensive fishery resources along the 1,500 
miles of coast line. Annual trawler catch of 
edible fish is about 95,000,000 pounds. 


és SOUTHWEST AFRICA—Status: 
ate. 
Administrator: A. J. R. van Rhyn. 
Capital: Windhoek (population 23,359). 
Foreign trade (1952)*: exports, £5A435,- 
495,038; imports, £S8A20,149,928. Chief ex- 
ports: karakul skins, butter, slaughter ani- 
mals, diamonds. 


Agricultural products: hides and skins, 
butter, corn, wheat. 


Minerals: diamonds (1952: 537,450 car- 
ats), vanadium concentrates, tungsten, 
lead, tin, iron ore, copper. 


* Includes trade with Union of South Africa. 


The mandate, bounded on the north by 
Angola, and on the east by Bechuanaland 
and the Union of South Africa, was dis- 
covered by the Portuguese explorer Diaz 
in the late 15th century. It is for the most 
part a portion of the high plateau of South 
Africa with a general elevation of from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet. It became a German 
colony in 1884 but was conquered by South 
African forces in 1915, becoming a Union 
mandate by the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The Unien cf South Africa’s | 


Man- 


application for incorporation of the terri- 
tory into the Union was rejected by the 
United Nations assembly on Dec. 14, 1946, 
and the Union was invited to prepare a 
trusteeship agreement instead. By a law 
passed in April, 1949, however, the territory 
Was brought into much closer association 
with the Union—including representation 
in the Union Parliament. 


The country in general is better suited 
to grazing than to the raising of crops 
because of the lignt rainfall. The karakul 
sheep industry is particularly well-de- 
veloped; in 1952, 2,503,925 pelts were ex- 
ported. The Union accounts for almost all 
the imports and about 40 per cent of the 
exports. The principal port is Walvis Bay. 


ZANZIBAR—Status: Protectorate. 
Capital: Zanzibar (population 60,000). 
Sultan: Seyyid Sir Khalifa bin Harub. 
British Resident: J. D. Rankine. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, £3,972,646; 
re-exports, £852,506; imports, £5,177,553. 
Chief export: cloves (75%). 

Agricultural products: cloves (1952: 11,- 
756,473 lb.), copra, coconut oil, sisal. 

The protectorate consists principally of 
the islands of Zanzibar (640 sq. mi.) and 
Pemba (380 sq. mi.), just off the East Af- 
rican coast. Before 1890, the sultanate’s 
territory also included a large area on the 
mainland, now comprising Italian Somali- 
land, Kenya and Tanganyika Territory. It 
was proclaimed a British protectorate Nov. 
4, 1890. The British resident administers 
the government, but the sultan still re- 
tains considerable authority. 

The principal industry is the production 
of cloves—80 per cent of the world supply. 

The climate is excessively hot and moist, 
with # mean annual temperature of 80.5°. 
June to September ts the coolest season. 
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BAHAMAS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Nassau (population 36,246). 

Governor: Maj. Gen. Sir Robert Neville. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports (including 
re-exports), £1,211,711; imports, £8,823,786. 
Chief exports: lumber, tomatoes. 

Agricultural products: tomatoes, citrus 
fruit, sisal. 

Sea products: sponges, lobsters. 

The Bahamas are an archipelago of about 
3,000 islands, islets (cays) and rocks, east 
of Florida and north of Cuba, extending 
from N.W. to S.E. for about 800 miles. 
Only about 20 of the islands are inhabited; 
the most important is New Providence 
(20 sq. mi.) on which Nassau is located. 
The islands were reached by Columbus in 
Oct., 1492, and were a favorite pirate re- 
sort in the early 18th century. They have 
been a Crown colony since 1717. The con- 
stitution provides for a nominated Legis- 
lative Council and a popularly elected As- 
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sembly. The governor is advised by an 
Executive Council. 

About 87 per cent of the population is 
Negro. The tourist trade is of considerable. 
importance, especially at Nassau, which is 
a favorite winter resort. The climate is 
exceptionaily agreeable, with mean tem- 
peratures ranging from 60° (January to 
March) to 88° (June to September). The 
rainy season is May through October; hur- 
ricanes occur usually from July to October. 


Agriculture, except for tomato und sisal 
culture, is of little importance. Straw and 
sheliwork are the principal industries. An 
R.A.F. unit is stationed in the archipelago. 


BARBADOS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Bridgetown (population 13,345). 

Governor: Sir Robert Arundell. 

Foreign trade (1951): exports, BWI$35,- 
464,166; imports, BWI1$51,918,327. Chief ex- 
ports: sugar (65%), molasses, rum. 

Agricultural products: sugar (1951: 164,- 
566 long tons), cotton. 

Manufactures: rum (1951: 1,775,624 wine 
gal.), molasses (23,077 long tons). 

Barbados, an island east of the Wind- 
ward group in the West Indies, has been a 
British possession since 1627; it is believed 
to have been first visited by the Portu- 
guese. The colony has a nominated Legisla- 
tive Council and a popularly elected As- 
sembly of 24 members, but the Crown, 
through the governor, has veto power. 

The island is very densely populated 
(about 1,295 per sq. mi.). About 70 per 
cent of the inhabitants are Negro, 7 per 
cent white and the remainder of mixed 
blood. Approximately 70 per cent of the 
total area is cultivated and half of this is 
devoted to sugar, which is the staple prod- 
uct; there are sugar and molasses plants 
and several rum distilleries. 

Barbados has an agreeable climate, with 
temperatures that range between 70° and 
86°, rarely below 65°. The cold season (De- 
cember through May) is also the dry sea- 
son; average annual rainfall is 60 inches, 
with September the wettest month. 


BERMUDAS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Hamilton (population 3,500). 

Governor: Lt. Gen. Sir Alexander Hood. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports (including 
re-exports), £1,485,506; imports, £11,379,- 
553. Chief export: cut flowers. 

Agricultural products: lily bulbs, pota- 
toes, vegetables, arrowroot. 

The Bermudas comprise an archipelago 
of about 360 small islands, 580 miles east 
of North Carolina. The largest is (Great) 
Bermuda or Main Island. Discovered by 
Juan Bermudez, a shipwrecked Spaniard, 
early in the 16th century, the islands were 
settled in 1612 by an offshoot of the Vir- 
ginia Company and became a Crown colony 
in 1684. The governor is assisted by nomi- 
nated Executive and Legislative Councils 
and a popularly elected Assembly of 36 
members. In 1940, sites on the islands 


were leased for 99 years to the U. S. for air 
and navy bases. Bermuda is also the head- 
quarters of the West Indies and Atlantic 
squadron of the Royal Navy. The most im-~ 
portant factor in the colony’s economy is 
the tourist trade. The mean annual tem- 
perature is 71°, with extremes of 49° and 
94°. Rainfall averages 58 inches annually. 


BRITISH GUIANA—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Georgetown (population 97,- 
821). 

Steen ars Sir Alfred Savage. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports (includ- 
ing re-exports), BG$81,842,551; imports, 
BG$82,711,558. Chief exports: sugar (50%), 
bauxite (27%), rice, rum. ; 

Agricultural products: sugar (1952: 242,- 
692 long tons), rice, copra, coffee. 

Minerals (1952): bauxite (2,285,966 long 
tons), gold (24,223 bullion oz.), diamonds 
(38,305 carats). 

Forest products: balata, timber. 

The only British possession in South 
America proper, British Guiana is on the 
northeasterh coast between Venezuela and 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Settled by the 
Dutch in the 17th century, it was occu- 
pied by the British in 1796 and ceded to 
them at the end of the Napoleonic wars. 
Behind the low plain which contains the 
farm area is a higher area containing for- 
est and mineral resources. The governor is 
assisted by an Executive Council; the 
Legislative Council has an elected majority. 


The heterogeneous population includes 
Africans and mixed races, 49.5 per cent; 
East Indians, 44 per cent; aborigines, 2.5 
per cent; Portuguese, 2.2 per cent; Chinese, 
1 per cent; and others, .8 per cent. 


Cultivated areas cover only 155,000 acres, 
mostly devoted to rice and sugar cane. 
About 86 per cent of the colony is forested, 
but the vast forest resources are relatively 
unexploited. Timber resources have been 
estimated at 41,000,000,000 cu. ft. of mer- 
chantable timber. Railway mileage is 110, 
and highway mileage about 700; com-~« 
munication to the interior is mainly by 
steamer and launch. The colony’s produc- 
tion of bauxite was of strategic importance 
during World War IT. 


The coastland climate is relatively hot 
and humid, with average temperatures of 
78° in January and 81° in October, and 
only a slight variation between day and 
night. Inland temperatures are roughly 3° 
higher. Rainfall is quite heavy along The 
coast, 


BRITISH HONDURAS—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Belize (population 31,221). 
Governor: Patrick M. Renison. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports (including 
re-exports), BH$6,189,987; imports, BH$12,- 
671,851. Chief experts: mahogany, pine. 

Agricultural products: bananas, sugar 
cane, citrus fruits. 

F6test prodtcts rede cedar lumber 
and logs (805,000 bd. ft.), mahogany logs 
and Tuntber (7,521,000 bd. ft.), pine Inm- 
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per (14,356,000 bd. ft.), chicle (306 short — 


tons). 


ps 
British Honduras is bounded on the 
north by Mexico and on the west and south — 
by Guatemala. It was settled in 1662 by 
woodcutters from Jamaica. An irregular 
form of local government continued until — 
1871, when it became a Crown colony; it 
was separated from Jamaica in 1884. The — 
governor is assisted by an Executive Coun-~ 
cil and a partly elected Legislative Council. 


The colony’s economy is dependent upon 
timber and other forest exports. Agricul- 
ture has never been adequately developed. 
There are no railways, and road develop- 
ment is backward (about 135 mi. surfaced). 
Most of the population are mestizos of 
Negro, native Indian and white déscent. 


The climate is subtropical, with maxi- 
mum recorded temperature of 98°, and 
minimum of 50°. Rain falls mostly from 
May to February, and almost continuously 
from October through December. 


Canada 
(Member of British Commonwealth) 

Area (land only): 3,619,616 square miles. 

Population (est. June 1, 1952): 14,430,000 
(1951: British 48%; French 31%; German 
4%; Ukrainian 3%; others 14%). 

Density per square mile: 4.0. 

Governor General: Vincent Massey. 

Prime Minister: Louis Stephen St. Lau- 
rent. 

Principal cities (census 1951): Montreal, 
1,021,520 (seaport); Toronto, 675,754 (man- 
ufacturing center); Vancouver, 344,833 (Pa- 
cific seaport); Winnipeg, 235,710 (grain); 
Hamilton, 208,321 (iron and steel), Ottawa, 
202,045 (capital); Quebec, 164,016 (sea- 
port); Halifax, 162,217 (seaport); Edmon- 
ton, 159,631 (petroleum); Calgary, 129,060 
(farming). 

Monetary unit: Canadian dollar. 

Religions (census 1951): Roman Catholic 
43%; United Church 20%; Anglican 15%; 
Presbyterian 6%; Baptist 4%; others 12%. 


HISTORY. The Norse explorer Leif Ericsson 
probably reached the shores of Canada 
(Labrador or Nova Scotia) in a.p. 1000, but 
the history of the white man in the ¢coun- 
try actually began in 1497, when John 
Cabot, an Italian in the service of Henry 
VII of England, reached the shore of New- 
foundland or Nova Scotia. Canada was 
taken for France in 1534 by Jacques Car- 
tier. The actual settlement of New France, 
as it was then called, began in 1604 at Port 
Royal in what is now Nova Scotia; in 1608 
Quebec was founded. France’s colonization 
efforts were not very successful, but French 
explorers by the énd of the 17th century 
had penetrated beyond the Great Lakes to 
the western prairies and south along the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexito. Mean- 
while, the English Hudson’s Bay Company 
had been established in 1670, Because of 
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Canadian Governors General and Prime Ministers Since 1867 


halls Governor Term Prime Minister Party 

1887-1869 Viscount Monck 1867-1873 Sir John A. Macdonald Conservative 
1869-1872 Baron Lisgar 1873-1878 Alexander Mackenzie _ Liberal 
1872-1878 Earl of Dufferin 1878-1891 Sir John A. Macdonald Conservative 
1878-1883 Marquess of Lorne 1891-1892 Sir John J. Abbot Conservative 
1883-1888 Marquess of Lans- 1892-1894 Sir John S. D. Thomp- 

downe son Conservative 
1888-1893 Baron Stanley 1894-1896 Sir Mackenzie Bowell Conservative 
1893-1898 Earl of Aberdeen TOUS (2 SAGs) Bea. oer ee eee Conservative 
7695-1904 Farl of Minto 1896-1911 Sir Wilfrid Laurier Liberal 
1904-1911 Earl Grey 1911-1917 Sir Robert L. Borden Conservative 
1911-1916 Duke of Connaught 1917-1920 Sir Robert L. Borden Unionist 
1916-1921 Duke of Devonshire pices hd he andrineentiee te Unis 

National, 

1921-1926 Viscount Byng Conservative 
1926-1981 Viscount Willingdon 1921-1926 W.L. Mackenzie King Liberal 
1931-1935 Earl of Bessborough 1926(3mos) Arthur Meighen Conservative 
1985-1940 Baron Tweedsmuir 1926-1930 W.L. Mackenzie King Liberal 
1940-1946 Earl of Athlone 1930-1935 Richard B. Bennett Conservative 
1946-1952 Viscount Alexander 1935-1948 W.L. Mackenzie King Liberal 
1952- Vincent Massey 1948- peor Stephen St. Lau- Liberal 


the valuable fisheries and fur trade, a con- 
fiict developed between the French and 
English; in 1713, Newfoundland, Hudson 
Bay and Nova Scotia (Acadia) were lost 
to England. 


During the Seven Years’ War (1756-63), 
England extended its conquest, and the 
British general, Wolfe, won his famous 
victory over Montcalm outside Quebec 
(Sept. 13, 1759). The Treaty of Paris 
(1763), put Canada under English control. 


At this time the population of Canada 
was almost entirely French, but in the next 
few decades thousands of British colonists 
emigrated to Canada from the British Isles 
and from the American colonies. Partly to 
placate the French who were concentrated 
in Quebec, Canada was divided into Upper 
(British) and Lower (French) Canada in 
1791. In 1840 the two provinces again were 
joined under one government, and in 1849 
the right of Canada to self-government 
was recognized. By the British North Amer- 
ica Act of 1867, the Dominion of Canada 
was created through the confederation of 
Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. Prince Edward Island 
joined the Dominion in 1873. In 1869 Can- 
ada had purchased from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company the vast middle west (Rupert’s 
Land) from which the provinces of Mani- 
toba (1870), Alberta and Saskatchewan 
(1905) were later formed. In 1871 British 
Columbia joined the Dominion, The coun- 


try was linked from coast to coast in 1885 
by completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 


During the formative years between 1867 
and 1896, the Conservative Party led by Sir 
John A. Macdonald governed the country, 
except during the years 1873-78. In 1896 
the Liberal Party took over and under Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, an eminent French Ca- 
nadian, ruled until 1911. In World War I, 
more than 500,000 Canadian soldiers fought 
for the Allied cause. After the Treaty of 
Versailles, Canada, a full-fledged nation, 
was admitted to the League of Nations and 
appointed its own representatives in for- 
eign countries. By the Statute of West- 
minster (1931) the British Dominions, in- 
cluding Canada, were formally declared to 
be partner nations with Britain, ‘equal in 
status, in no way subordinate to each 
other,” and bound together only by al- 
legiance to a common Crown. The Liberal 
Party under W. L. Mackenzie King won the 
elections in 1935 and was returned to 
power in 1940 and 1945 (he had previously 
served as prime minister from 1921 to 1930 
except for three months in 1926). On Nov 
15, 1948, King resigned and was succeeded 
by Louis Stephen St. Laurent, who was 
returned as prime minister in the national 
elections of June 27, 1949. 

Newfoundland became Canada’s tenth 


province on March 31, 1949, following a 
plebiscite held July 22, 1948, in;which the 
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people voted by a narrow margin to unite 


PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES 


with Canada. aan ie Land afee, ne toed Eat. 
GOVERNMENT. Canada, a self-governing ainerta 248,800 970,000 
member of the British Commonwealth of piitish Columbia 359,279 1,198,000 
Nations, 1s a federal union of 10 provinces yranitoba 219,723 798,000 
whose powers are laid down in the British wey Brunswick 27,473 526,000 
North America Act of 1867. The executive weyroundland 152,734 374,000 
powets nominally rest in the hands of the Woy, gcotia 20.743 653,000 
Governor General, who represents the Ontario 363.282 4,766,000 
Queen and is appointed by her upon the prince Eaward Island 2,184 103,000 
recommendation of the Canadian Govern- Quebec 523,860 4,174,000 
ment. Saskatchewan 237,975 843,000 
Actually, the Governor General acts only 
with the advice of the Canadian Prime Territories 
Minister and the membéts of the Cabinet, Northwest Territories 1,258,217 16,000 
who at the same time sit in the fed- Yukon 205,346 9,000 
eral Parliament. The Parliament has two Prime Minister 
houses: a Senate numbering 102 members Provinces Capital 1952 
appointed for life, and a House of Com- Alberta Edmonton Ernest C. 
mons numbering 262 members apportioned Manning" 
according to provincial population. Elec- British Victoria William 
tions are held at least every five years or Columbia Bennett? 
whenever the party in power is voted down Manitoba Winnipeg Deir 
in the House of Commons or considers it Campbell? 
expedient to appeal to the people. The New Brunswick Frederic- Hugh J. 
Prime Minister is the leader of the majority ton Flemming* 
party in the House of Commons. Laws must Newfoundland St. John’s Joseph 
be passed by both houses of Parliament Smallwood 2 
and signed by the Governor General in the Nova Scotia Halifax Angus L. 
Queen’s name. Results of Parliamentary Macdonald 2 
elections on June 27, 1949, were as follows: Ontario Toronto Leslie Frost ® 
Liberals, 193; Progressive Conservatives, 42; Prince Edward OCharlotte- Walter 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, Island town Jones? 
12; Social Credit, 10; independents, 5. Quebec Quebec Maurice Du- 
The members of the Cabinet (June 1953) plessis‘ 
include Louis S. St. Laurent (Prime Minis- Saskatchewan Regina Anan eh 
ter), L. B. Pearson (External Affairs), Dougias® 
W. McL. Robertson (Minister without Port+ Territories 
folio), Alphonse Fournier (Public Works), Northwest Ottawa H. A. Young* 
Lionel Chevrier (Transport), Milton Gregg Territories 
(Labor), Stuart Garson (Justice, Attorney Yukon Dawson Fred Fraser* 


General), James Sinclair (Fisheries), C. D. 
Howe (Trade and Commerce, Defense Pro- 
duction), J. G. Gardiner (Agriculture), 
J. J. McCann (National Revenue), George 
Prudham (Mines and Technical Surveys), 
P. J. Martin (Health and Welfare), Alcide 
Cété (Postmaster General), D. C. Abbott 
(Finance), Brooke Claxton (Defense), 
Hugues Lapointe (Veterans Affairs), R. H. 
Winters (Reconstruction, Resources and 
Development), Walter Hatris (Citizenship 
and Immigration), Gordon Bradley (Secre- 
tary of State) and Ralph Campneéy (Solict- 
tor General). 


The ten provincial governménts are 
nominally headed by Lieutenant Governors 
appointed by the federal Government, 
but the executive power in each actually 
is vested in a cabinet headed by a prime 
minister, who is leader of the majority 
party. In nine of the tén .provinces the 
legislature is composéd of a one-house 
assembly elected by the people for 4 years, 

In Quebéo theré is a sedond éhamber, 
the Legislative Council, composed of nom- 
inees of the .Rrovincial Government. 


1 Social Credit; * Liberal; * Progressive Conservative: 
4 — Nationale; § Co-operative Commonweaith Fed 
eration. 


* Commissioner. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM. The judicial system 
consists of a supreme court in Ottawa 
(established in 1875), with appellate juris- 
diction, and a supreme court in each proy- 
ince as well as county courts with limited 
jurisdiction in most of the provinces. The 
Governor General in Council appoints the 
judges of these courts. 


DEFENSE. Cafiadian armed forces, con- 
sisting of the Army, Royal Canadian Air 
Force and the Royal Canadian Navy, are 
under the Ministry of National Defense. 
Conscription was in effect during World 
War II, but most of the nearly 300,000 men 
who saw overseas setvice were volunteers. 
Canadian casualties were 104,125, including 
41,371 dead. 

On May 31, 1952, the strength of the 
army was 49,983; alr force 338,924; navy 
13,927. Increases were projected under a 
defense expansion program. COanadian 
troops and ships served in Korea. On Jan. 
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1, 1958, the navy had in active service and 
reserve one light aircraft carrier, 2 cruis- 
ers, 11 destroyers, 24 frigates and numerous 
ancillary craft. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is 
the constabulary maintained by the fed- 
eral government. Its strength on March 30, 
1952, was 4,517 men. Among its duties 
are the enforcement of smuggling laws, 
suppression of traffic in drugs, protection 
of government buildings and dockyards, 
and counter-subversive work. It is the sole 
police force operating in the Northwest 
Territories and Yukon. 


EDUCATION. Control of education was 
specifically delegated to the provinces by 
the British North America Act of 1867. Ele- 
mentary schools in all provinces except 
Quebec are free, as is secondary education 
in most provinces. The supreme education 
authority in Quebec is a council of public 
instruction with two aides supervising the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant schools 
respectively. Fees paid by parents having 
children of school age help defray the cost 
of education. In the rest of the provinces 
the system is non-denominational, and 
education for the most part is compulsory 
for all children between the ages of 8 and 
14. Of Canada’s 18 universities, 6 are state- 
controlled and 12 are independent of pro- 
vincial control. Leading universities are 
Toronto, which belongs to the first group, 
and McGill (Montreal), which belongs to 
the second group. 

VITAL STATISTICS. In 1952 the birth rate 
was 27.4 per 1,000 population, the death 
rate 8.6 per 1,000. 


The immigration movement reached its 
peak in 1913, when 402,432 immigrants 
were enumerated. Immigration fell off 
sharply during World War I but rose in the 
postwar years to a peak of 187,723 in 1929. 
Immigration for the year 1952 was 164,498, 
of which number 45,255 came from the 
United Kingdom. 


AGRICULTURE. Agriculture, including 
horticulture, fruit-growing and the raising 
of stock and poultry, is the largest single 
industry. Of the total land area, 549,660 
square miles, or 15.2 per cent, consists of 
agricultural land. Canadian farming is 
based almost entirely on relatively small 
individual holdings. Canada is one of the 
world’s greatest wheat-exporting countries; 
production is concentrated in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Canada Is also 
a leading producer of other cereals, the 
most important in point of value being 
oats and barley. 


Apple growing, carried on in Nova Scotia, 
southern Quebec and central Ontario, is 
the chief horticultural activity; other fruit 
growing regions are the Niagara and Lake 
Erie districts and southern British Colum- 
bia. Sugar beet cultivation is assuming in- 


CROP ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION 
(in thousands, provisions! figures) 


Acres Bushels 
1951 1952 1951 1952 
Wheat 25,731 25,995 552,657 687,922 
Oats 12,065 11,062 488,191 466,805 
Barley 8,036 8,477 245,218 291,379 
Rye 1,127 1,257 17,647 -24,557 
Corn 300 339 15,915 19,722 


a 


creasing importance, and tobacco is pro- 
duced in southern Ontario. The production 
of honey and maple sugar is also impor- 
tant. The estimated value of field crops in 
1952 was $2,120,994,000 (preliminary). 


Stock raising and dairy farming have 
grown greatly since 1920. Ontario and Que- 
bec are the most important dairying prov- 
inces. On June 1, 1952, Canada had 9,172,- 
700 cattle, 5,741,000 hogs, 1,582,000 sheep 
and 1,180,400 horses. Dairy production in 
1952 included butter, 140,373 short tons; 
milk, 8,387,491 tons; cheese (cheddar), 33,- 
282 tons. Wool production was 17,691,000 
pounds, greasy basis. 


INDUSTRY. Canadian manufactures rely 
mainly on domestic raw materials; grow- 
ing industries which depend largely on 
materials imported in a raw or semi- 
finished state include the manufacture of 
automobiles, sugar and rubber goods as 
well as the iron and steel industry in Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and Ontario. The latter two 
provinces account for more than 80 per 
cent of all manufactures. The abundance 
of cheap water power is one of the chief 
factors in the growth of Canadian indus- 
try. Production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in 1952 was 3,721,692 short tons; pig 
iron, 2,682,065 tons; ferroalloys, 232,036 
tons. In 1950, the gross value of manufac- 
tured products was Can.$13,813,524,000; 
there were 35,942 plants which employed 
1,183,297 persons. The most important 
industries by value of output were pulp 
and paper, meatpacking, nonferrous-metals 
smelting and refining, sawmills and elec- 
trical apparatus. 

TRADE. Canada is one of the great trading 
nations of the world. The bulk of its for- 
eign commerce is in raw or semi-finished 
products. 


Trade statistics (in millions of Canadian 


dollars) : 

Year Imports Exports Re-exports 
1942 1,644.2 2,363.8 21.7 
1943 1,735.1 2,971.5 29.8 
1944 1,758.9 3,440.0 43.1 
1945 1,585.8 3,218.3 49.1 
1946 1,927.3 2,312.2 27.0 
1947 2,573.9 2,774.9 36.9 
1948 2,636.9 3,075.4 34.6 
1949 2,761.2 2,993.0 29.5 
1950 3,174.3 3,118.4 38.7 
1951 4,084.9 3,914.5 * 48.9 
1952 4,030.5 4,301.1 54.9 


In 1952, Canada’s principal customers 
were the U. S. (64%), Britain (18%), Bel- 
gium (2.5%), Japan (2.4%) and western 
Germany (2.2%). Leading suppliers were 
the U. S. (74%), Britain (89%), Vene- 
zuela (3.4%), Brazil (0.9%) and Belgium 
(0.8%). The leading exports were wheat 
(15%), newsprint (14%), other grains 
(9%), wood and manutactures (10%) and 
wood pulp (7%). Leading imports were 
machinery and vehicies (22%), iron, steel 
and manufactures (11%) and petroleum 
and products (9%). 


COMMUNICATIONS. Because Canada’s ex- 
ports are to @ large extent bulky raw 
materials, cheap water transportation is 
essential. The country’s system of canals, 
especially those connecting the Great 
Lakes, forms an integral part of the in- 
land communications system. Canal traffic 
amounted to 31,354,139 short tons in 1952; 
17,910,756 tons of freight were carried on 
the Welland Canal alone. 


Railway facilities have been improved in 
relation to the export of wheat from the 
prairie provinces and to the development 
of the mineral and wood pulp industries 
in northern Quebec and northern Ontario. 
About 90 per cent of the Canadian rail- 
way length of 48,000 miles fs under the 
control of two systems, the government- 
owned Canadian National and the pri- 
vately-owned Canadian Pacific. Canada’s 
principal merchant marine lines are the 
Canadian Pacific, which operates a stub- 
sidiary ocean steamship company, and the 
Canadian National, which has minor 
steamship lines under its control. The 
merchant marine on Dec. 31, 1952, num- 
bered 1,816 steamers and motorships (of 
over 100 tons) with tonnage of 1,733,013. 


On March 31, 1951, Canada had 166,899 
miles of surfaced highways and 400,256 
miles of nonsurfaced roads. On April 3, 
1946, Canada formally took over 1,500 miles 
of the Alaska highway. Motor vehicles li- 
censed in 1951 numbered 2,872,420. 


The Trans-Canada Air Lines, established 
in 1937, is controlled by the federal gov- 
ernment. In 1952, Canadian airlines car- 
ried 2,304,438 revenue passengers and flew 
805,508,855 passenger miles. In 1952, Can- 
ada had 3,140,000 telephones and 2,313,944 
licensed private radio sets. 

FINANCE. Recent data are as follows (in 
millions of Canadian dollars): 


1951-52 =1952-53* 1953-54t 
Revenue 3,980.9 4,374.6 4,473.0 
Expenditure 3,732.9 4,326.8 4,462.0 


* Provisional. +t Budget estimate. 


The net public debt (gross debt less 
active assets) oh Mar. 31, 19538, was re- 
ported at $11,137,500,000, compared to 
$11,185,281,546 On Mar. 31, 1952, $11,433,- 
314,948 on. Mar, 31, 1951, and $3,648,691,449 
on Mar, di, 1i4t. 
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TOPOGRAPHY. Covering the northern 
part of the North American continent and 
with an area larger than that of the 
United States, Canada’s topography is ex- 
tremely diversified. The northeastern re- 
gion, including most of Quebec, northern 
Ontario and Manitoba, and the Northwest 
Territories, with Hudson Bay in the center, 
is an important source of minerals, wood 


pulp and water power. In the east the 


mountainous maritime provinces have an 
irregular coast line on the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and the Atlantic. The St. Lawrence 
plain, covering most of southern Quebec 
and Ontario, and the interior continental 
plain, covering southern Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan and most of Alberta, are the 
principal cultivable areas. They are sepa- 
rated by a forested plateau rising from 
Lakes Superior and Huron. Westward to- 
ward the Pacific, most of British Columbia, 
Yukon, and part of western Alberta are 
covered by parallel mountain ranges in- 
cluding the Rockies. The Pacific border of 
the coast range is ragged with fiords and 
channels. The highest point in Canada is 
Mt. Logan, 19,850 ft., located in the Yukon. 


CLIMATE, Canada has great variations of 
climate. South of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the maritime provinces have an average 
temperature of 40° for the year and over 
60° for the summer months. In Quebec 
and northern Ontario the winters are cold 
and the summers average from 60° to 65°. 
In southern Ontario the average summer 
temperature is 65°, with an occasional rise 
to 90°. The prairie provinces have a dis- 
tinctly continental climate with compara- 
tively short warm summers and long cold 
winters. The west coast has a climate simi- 
lar to that of the southern coast of Eng- 
land. Northwest and northeast of Hudson 
Bay the climate is too severe for trees. 


HYDROGRAPHY. Canada has an abun- 
dance of large and small lakes. In addition 
to the Great Lakes on the United States 
border, there are nine others which are 
more than 100 miles long and 35 which 
are more than 50 miles long. 

The two principal river systems are the 
Mackenzie and the St. Lawrence. The St. 
Lawrence with its tributaries is navigable 
for over 1,900 miles ahd is the commercial 
artery of eastern Canada. The northern 
parts of Alberta and much of northern 
British Columbia are drained through the 
Athabaska and Peace Rivers, first north- 
eastward toward Lake Athabaska and then 
north through Slave River to Great Slave 
Lake and finally northwest through the 
Mackenzie River to the Arctic Ocean. If 
measured to the head of Finlay River, the 
Mackenzie has a length of more than 2,500 
miles and is navigable for 1,292 miles. 

As most of the Canadian rivérs have 
waterfalls on their courses they are of con- 


_Siderable importance as sources of power. 
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Average monthly production of electricity 
in 1952 was 5,149,000,000 kwh. 


MINERALS. Canada’s mineral resources sre 
both rich and varied. Mining production 
in 1952, was valued at $1,278,365,516. Metals 
come mainly from two widely separated 
regions, the mountain ranges of the Pacific 
coast and the province of Ontario. Copper 
ore also exists in Quebec, Manitoba and 
Newfoundland. Production of petroleum 
(60,864,500 barrels in 1952) centers in Al- 
berta. There are important deposits of 
uranium in the Northwest Territories. 


MAJOR MINERALS 


Mineral 1951 1952* 
Asbestos (tons) 973,198 966,382 
Coal (tons) 18,586,823 17,360,000 
Copper (1b.) 539,941,589 515,413,485 
Gold (0z.), 4,392,751 4,419,570 
Lead (1b.) 316,462,751 329,758,679 
Nickel (1b.) 275,806,272 280,013,300 
Silver (0z.) 23,125,825 24,375,853 
Zinc (Ib.) 682,224,335 764,112,772 

*Provisional. 


FORESTS, WILD LIFE AND FISHERIES. 
The total area of land covered by forests 
is estimated at 1,290,960 square miles, of 
which 435,000 are productive and acces- 
sible. Production of sawn lumber was es- 
timated at 6,783,000,000 bd. ft. in 1952. 
The manufacture of pulp and paper is one 
of the leading industries. Newsprint pro- 
duction in 1952 was estimated at 5,687,051 
tons; exports were 5,327,430 tons, of which 
4,850,962 tons went to the U.S. 


Fishing, Canada’s oldest industry, 1s car- 
ried on along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and on the inland lakes. The most 
important fish are salmon, cod, herring, 
mackerel, lobsters, sardines, halibut, had- 
dock, whitefish and trout. The total value 
of fishery production in 1951 (excluding 
Newfoundland) was $175,903,385; the catch 
totaled 13,499,410 cwt. 


Fur farming and trapping is also impor- 
tant. Trapping is carried on principally in 
the North while Quebec, Ontario and Al- 
berta lead in the number of fur farms. 
The more important animals raised on fur 
farms are fox, muskrat, beaver, mink, rac- 
coon and martin. For the year ending 
June 30, 1951, 17,479,272 pelts valued at 
$31,134,400 were taken. Annual fur auc- 
tions are held at Montreal, Winnipeg, Van- 
couver, Edmonton and Regina. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS AND DEPENDEN- 
CIES—Status: Crown Colony. 

Governor: Sir Miles Clifford. 

Capital: Stanley (population 1,246). 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, £4,403,292; 
imports, £3,068,482. Chief export: whale 
oil. 


This sparsely inhabited Crown colony 
consists of a group of islands in the south 
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Atlantic about 250 miles east of the South 
American mainland. Dependencies include 
all islands and Antarctic territory between 
20° and 50° w. long., south of 50° s, lat., 
and between 50° and 80° w, long., south of 
58° s. lat. The chief industry is sheep rais- 
ing, and apart from the production of wool, 
hides and skins and tallow, there are no 
known resources. The whaling industry is 
carried on successfully from South Georgia 
Island; 233,518 barrels of whale oil were 
produced in 1952. 


The islands were discovered by John 
Davis in 1592. East Falkland Island was 
claimed for France in 1764, und West Falk- 
land Island for Britain the following year. 
The French settlement later passed to 
Spain, and in 1829 was colonized by Ar- 
gentina. The Argentines were ejected by 
the British in 1883 and have since reas- 
serted their claim to the islands many 
times. In 1914 the Battle of Falkland 
Islands was fought nearby, resulting in a 
British victory. During World War II, 
Stanley, the only town, was an important 
naval base. 


The climate is equable though relatively 
cold, with temperatures averaging about 
47° in midsummer and 37° in midwinter. 


JAMAICA AND DEPENDENCIES—Sta- 
tus: Colony. 

Capital: Kingston (population 201,911). 

Governor: Sir Hugh Foot. 

Foreign trade (1952)*: exports, £17,957,- 
832; imports, £35,313,758. Chief exports: 
sugar, bananas, rum. 

Agricultural products (1952): sugar 
(265,872 long tons), bananas (6,250,000 
stems), rum (2,800,971 gal.), citrus fruits, . 
ginger, coffee, pimento. 

* Excluding dependencies. 


Jamaica, the largest island in the British 
West Indies (4,470 sq. mi.), is eighty miles 
south of the eastern end of Cuba. Its is- 
land dependencies include the Turks and 
Caicos Islands (about 600 mi. N.E.), Cay- 
man Islands (about 300 mi. N.W.) and two 
uninhabited cays. It was discovered by Co- 
lumbus in 1494 and remained in Spanish 
possession until 1655, when it was taken by 
the British. According to the constitution 
of Nov. 20, 1944, the Governor is assisted 
by a House of Representatives of 32 popu- 
larly elected members; a Legislative Coun- 
cil (upper house) of 15 members and an 
Executive Council of 10 members, 5 of 
whom are elected by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Sites were leased for 99 years to the U.S. 
in 1940 for naval and air bases, 

The colony’s economy depends on agri- 
culture, and about 200,000 acres are under 
cultivation. Sugar took the place of ba- 
nanas as the chief crop during World War 
II, Jamaica is virtually the sole source of 
pimento. Manufacture of consumer’s goods 
has increased considerably in recent years. 


Rail mileage totals 299, and highways 
4,594. Jamaica’s favorable climate makes 
it attractive to tourists. Temperatures at 
Kingston range from about 71° to 88°, 
but are considerably cooler inland. The 
rainy seasons are in May and October. 


LEEWARD JSLANDS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: St. John’s (population 10,000). 

Governor: Sir Kenneth Blackburne. 

Foreign trade (1951): exports, BWI$10,- 
298,192; imports, BW1$13,453,135. Chief ex- 
port: sugar. 

Agricultural products: sugar, cotton, co- 
conuts, citrus fruits, tobacco. 

The Leeward Islands constitute a feder- 
ated group southeast of Puerto Rico; they 
are divided into four presidencles—An- 
tigua (108 sq. mi.) and dependencies (63 
sq. mi,); Virgin Islands (67 sq. mi.); St. 
Kitts (68 sq. mi.) and Nevis (50 sq. mi.) 
and dependency (34 sq. mi.); and Mont- 
serrat (33 sq. mi.). The whole federation 
has a nominated Executive Council and a 
partially elected Legislative Council. Each 
presidency also has a local administration. 
In 1940, the U. S. acquired a 99-year lease 
on sites for a naval and air base on An- 
tigua. The islands are agricultural. 


Temperatures average about 76° in Jan- 
uary and 81° in August; rainfall is mod- 
erate throughout the year. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO—Status: 
Colony. 

Ag ae Port of Spain (population 111,- 
850). 

car: Maj. Gen. Sir Hubert Rance. 

Foreign trade (1952): domestic exports, 
BWI$223,334,161; re-exports, BWI$7,125,- 
97%; imports, BWI1$243,939,897. Chief ex- 
ports: petroleum (75%), sugar (9%). 

Agricultural products: sugar (1951: 140,- 
668 long tons), cacao, coconuts. 

Minerals: petroleum (1952: 22,100,000 
barrels), asphalt (1951: 154,705 long tons). 

The {islands of Trinidad and Tobago are 
16 and 21 miles, respectively, off Venezuela 
just north of the Orinoco delta. Both were 
discovered by Columbus in 1498, and re- 
mained Spanish possessions until 1797, 
when the British took them. They are ad- 
ministered by a governor. In 1941 the 
United States was granted 99-year leases 
on the islands for naval and air bases coy- 
ering a total of 25,000 acres, 


The soil is rich for the growing of tropi- 
cal products; sugar and cacao are the prin- 
cipal crops. Trinidad is one of the lead- 
ing oil producers of the Commonwealth, 
and the world’s most notable source of 
asphalt, found in Pitch Lake, thirty-eight 
miles southeast of Port of Spain. Port of 
Spain is the chief port, and a transship- 
ment point for Orinoco trade. About a 
third of the population of the Colony is 
East Indian. 


Trinidad’s: climate is tropical, with a 
mean annual temperature af 80°, The 
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rainy season is from May to January (ex- 


cept October). 


WINDWARD ISLANDS—Status: Colony. 
Capital: St. George’s (population 5,755). 
Governor: Edward Beetham. 

Foreign trade (1951): exports, BW1$13,- 
850,147; imports, BW1$23,681,657. 

Agricultural products: arrrowroot (St. 
Vincent), nutmeg (Grenada), mace (Gre- 
nada), cacao. ; 

These islands, four in number, form the 
southern portion of the Lesser Antilles in 
the Caribbean; they extend approximately 
250 miles from the French colony of 
Guadeloupe on the north to the British 
colony of Trinidad on the south. Their 
total area of about 820 square miles di- 
vides as follows: Dominica, 304; St. Lucia, 
233; St. Vincent, 150; Grenada; 133. The 
four units are not federated and have no 
common legislature or laws, although they 
do have a common governor. 

More than two-thirds of the inhabitants 
are Negroes, nearly one-third mulatto, and 
about 2 per cent white. Agriculture is the 
only industry. St. Vincent has a virtual 
monopoly on the world supply of arrow- 
root, and Grenada furnishes about 40 per 
cent of the world’s nutmeg. 

Climate is pleasant, although rainfall 
is heavy, particularly in summer. The tem- 
perature in January averages 77°, in Sep- 
tember, 80°. 


ASIA 

ADEN—Status: Colony and Protectorate. 

Governor: Sir Tom Hickinbotham. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, 431,370,- 
524 East African shillings; imports, 1,129,- 
490,160 shillings. 

The British colony and protectorate of 
Aden is situated on the volcanic southern 
tip of the Arabian peninsula, along the 
Gulf of Aden. The colony (port) of Aden 
was annexed to Britain in 1839 and was 
part of the Bombay Presidency until 1932, 
when it became a separate province with 
the chief commissioner responsible to the 
Indian government. In 1937 it was trans- 
ferred from Indian to Imperial control as 
a Crown colony. It is administered by a 
governor and commander in chief aided by 
an Executive Council. The 20-odd sultans 
who rule their respective territories in the 
protectorate are responsible to him. 

The island of Perim (5 sq. mi.), the 
Kuria Muria islands, and the island of 
Kamaran (22 sq. mi.) are attached admin- 
istratively to Aden. 

Aden colony is essentially a transship- 
ment point and bunkering station and is 
also the commercial center for the Yemen 
and the African coast opposite. Aden air- 
port is a station on the Khartoum-Karachi 
air route. Agriculture is unimportant ex- 
cept for some coffee and tobacco, and 


manufactures are limited to salt, cigarettes 
and native dhows, 
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BAHREIN ISLANDS—Status: Protector- 
ate and Sheikdom. 

British Political Agent: W. S. Laver. 

‘These islands form an archipelago off 
Arabia’s east coast and are nominally an 
independent sheikdom, ruled by Sheik Sir 
Salman bin Hamad al Khalifah, but are 
actually a protectorate of Great Britain, 
which is represented by a political agent. 
They are the center of the Persian Gulf 
pearl fisheries and the site of an airport 
on the London-Australia route. The con- 
cession for exploitation of petroleum de- 
posits, discovered in 1932, is held by an 
affiliate of U. S.-owned interests. Output 
in 1952 was 11,004,278 barrels. Production 
at the Bahrein refinery in the same 
year was 69,971,879 barrels. Agriculture 
is of some importance. Most of the trade 
of the Saudi Arabian provinces of Nejd 
and Hasa pass through Bahrein. Chief ex- 
ports are rice, cotton goods, pearls, coffee 
and tea. The capital and principal port is 
Manama (pop. 30,000) on Bahrein. 


BORNEO 

COLONY OF NORTH BORNEO—Status: 
Colony. 

Capital: Jesselton (population 37,511). 

Governor: Roland E. Turnbull. 

Foreign trade (1952)*: exports, Str.$63,- 
100,119; imports, Str.$70,320,069. Chief ex- 
port: rubber (62%). 

Agricultural products: rubber (1952: 
19,094 long tons), rice, copra. 

Forest products: timber, cutch, rattans. 

* Excluding transit trade. 

The Colony of North Borneo, constituting 
the extreme northern portion of the island 
of Borneo, consists largely of highlands 
and occasional open valleys and plateaus. 
The territory was a British protectorate 
administered under a royal charter by the 
British North Borneo Company from 1881 
until July 15, 1946, when it assumed the 
status of a Crown colony. It was occupied 
by Japanese troops from 1942 until 1945. 
Labuan (pop. 9,000; area, 30 sq. mi.), a 
small island off the North Borneo coast, 
was transferred from the jurisdiction of 
the Straits Settlements to that of North 
Borneo in 1946. 


The population is comprised largely of 
aboriginal tribesmen living on a very prim- 
itive level of culture and social organiza- 
tion. Mineral resources are believed to be 
considerable, but the colony’s income is 
based on agricultural and jungle produce. 


The climate of North Borneo is tropical, 
with a mean annual temperature range 
of only 3°, although extremes of 64° and 
91° have been recorded. The total rainfall 
varies between 60 and 180 inches annually 
and is heaviest in the last three months. 


BRUNEI—Status: Protectorate. 
Capital: Brunel (population 16,000). 
Sultan: Omar Ali Saifuddin. 

British Resident: J. C. H. Barcroft. 
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Foreign trade (1951): exports, Str.$271,- 
838,938; imports, Str-$00,508 330° Ghict ex. 
port: petroleum (97%). 

Agricultural products: rice, rubber. 

Brunei lies on the northwestern coast ot 
Borneo, entirely surrounded by Sarawak. It 
was placed under British protection in 
1888, and in 1906 a treaty was concluded 
whereby the native sultan yielded admin- 
istration of the state to a British resident. 
The governor of Sarawak was appointed 
high commissioner for Brunei in 1948. 
Japanese troops occupied Brunei from 1942 
until 1945. 

Most of the inhabitants are Malays. The 
bulk of the population lives in and around 
the capital, situated on the Brunei River 
9 miles from its mouth. The interior is 
largely forested and contains rich timber. 
All petroleum is exported to Sarawak for 
refining; exports in 1951 amounted to 
4,895,640 long tons. 


Brunei’s climate is comparable to that of 
North Borneo, except that the wet season 
is longer, often lasting until March. 


SARAWAK—Status: Colony. ‘ 
Capital: Kuching (population 37,949). 
Governor: Sir Anthony F. Abell. 
Foreign trade (1952): exports, Str.$438,- 
563,317; imports, Str.$382,945,953. Chief ex- 
ports: petroleum (70%), rubber (15%). 
Agricultural products: rubber (1952: 
31,471 long tons), pepper, copra, rice. 
Minerals: petroleum, gold, silver, coal. 


Sarawak extends along the northwestern 
coast of Borneo for about 500 miles. In 
1841 part of the present territory was 
granted by the sultan of Brunei to Sir 
James Brooke. The state, enlarged by addi- 
tional concessions made between 1861 and 
1905, continued to be ruled by members 
of the Brooke family until the Japanese 
occupation in Dec., 1941. A British pro- 
tectorate since 1888, Sarawak became a 
Crown colony July 15, 1946, through agree- 
ment between the British government and 
the then ruling rajah, Sir Charles Vyner 
Brooke. 

The colony is mountainous and very well 
watered; inland communication is largely 
by water. Most of the inhabitants are Ma- 
lays, Dyaks and Chinese. The principal 
mineral is petroleum, which was discov- 
ered at Miri in 1909 and subsequently 
worked by Sarawak Oilfields, Ltd. A large 
proportion of the petroleum exports re- 
flects petroleum imported from Brunei and 
refined in Sarawak. There are also impor- 
tant forest resources. Under the enlight- 
ened rule of the Brookes, Sarawak was 
developed into a highly organized com- 
munity. 

Sarawak’s climate, though tropical, is 
healthful; the temperature seldom rises 
above 90° and falls to 70° at night. Aver- 
age annual rainfall at Kuching is 160 
inches. FAT 
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Ceylon 
(Member of British Commonwealth) 

Area: 25,332 square miles. 

Population (census 1953): 8,103,648 
1946: Sinhalese, 68%; Tamil, 22%; Moors, 
%; Burghers and Eurasians, .5%; Euro- 
peans [5,292] and others, 3.5%). 

Density per square mile: 319.9. 

Governor General: Lord Soulbury. 

Prime Minister: Dudley Senanayake. 

Principal cities (census 1953): Colombo, 
424,816 (capital); Jaffna, 76,664 (fibers, 
tobacco); Kandy, 57,013 (tea); Galle, 55,- 
825 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Ceylonese rupee. 

Languages: English, Sinhalese, Tamil. 

Religions (est.): Buddhism, 60%; Hin- 
duism, 20%; Christianity, 10%; Moham- 
medanism and others, 10%. 


HISTORY. The island of Ceylon lies in 
the Indian Ocean 12 miles southeast 
of the southern tip of India. Known to 
the Greeks and Romans as Taprobane and 
to Mohammedan seamen as Serendib, it 
is reputed to have been invaded from In- 
dia in 504 B.c. by Vijaya, the first Sinhalese 
king. Buddhism was introduced in the 
third century 3.c. In subsequent centuries 
the island was invaded and occupied sey- 
eral times by Indian princes. 


Ceylon was visited in 1505 by the Portu- 
guese, who found the island divided into 
seven native kingdoms. The Portuguese 
settlers were ousted in the middle of the 
17th century by the Dutch, who in turn 
were defeated by an English force in 1796. 
Ceylon became a Crown colony in 1796, and 
was formally ceded to England by the 
treaty of Amiens in 1802, 


The Donoughmore constitution of 1981 
vested control over most local affairs in a 
state council, which had an elected ma- 
jority. The arrangement proved generally 
unacceptable, and after World War II a 
commission headed by Lord Soulbury 
drafted a new constitution. Elections held 
in Aug. and Sept., 1947, were won by the 
United Nationalists, a center group. The 
Ceylon Independence Act received royal 
assent on Dec. 10, 1947, and on Feb. 4, 
1948, Ceylon became a full-fledged, self- 
governing dominion, with Stephen Sen- 
anayake as prime minister. On his death, 
Mar. 22, 1952, his son Dudley took Office. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the new constitu- 
tion, Ceylon’s government is headed by the 
Crown-appointed governor general, who is 
advised by a council of ministers headed 
by the prime minister. The bicameral 
parliament consists of a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 101 members (95 elected by 
full adult suffrage), and a Senate composed 
of 15 elected and 15 appointed members. 


Elections of May 1952 returned to the 
House of Representatives 54 United Na- 
tionalists, 11 Independents, 3 Communists, 


4 Tamil Congress, 2 Federalists, 1 Republi- 
can, 1 Labour and 19 others. 


Close relations in defense matters are 
maintained with the United Kingdom 
under terms of the 1947 defense agree- 
ment, which permits the stationing of 
British troops on the island. The Royal 
Navy has an extensive base at Trincomalee. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Free education is available in public 
schools from kindergarten to university, 
and the level of literacy is high. In 1949 
there were 5,610 Sinhalese and Tamil 
schools, with 1,010,184 pupils and 631 Eng- 
lish and bilingual schools with 237,678 
pupils. The University of Ceylon (founded 
in 1942) had 1,850 students in 1949-50. 


Sinhalese, spoken by approximately two- 
thirds of the population, is an Aryan 
tongue closely related to Pali. 


Ceylon is heavily dependent on food im- 
ports, particularly rice, the staple food. A 
large part of the cultivated land (25% of 
the total area) is devoted to the chief ex- 
port crops—tea (1952: 143,760 metric tons), 
rubber (1952: 98,080 tons) and coconut 
products, all of which are grown for the 
most part on plantations. Other crops in- 
clude rice (393,970 tons paddy), fruits, 
cinnamon and citronella. In 1952, there 
were 1,188,769 cattle, 627,072 buffalo and 
445,664 goats. 


Recent foreign-trade data are as follows 
(in millions of Ceylonese rupees) : 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports 1,563 1,904 1,502 
Imports 1,167 1,559 1,705 


Chief exports by value in 1952 were tea 
(48%), rubber (25%) and coconut prod- 
ucts (14%). Leading customers were Brit- 
ain (30%), the U. S. (11%) and China 
(9%); leading suppliers, Britain (22%), 
India (13%) and Burma (11%). 


Ceylon is well served by highways and 
the government railway, which total 18,560 
and 894 miles respectively. A fast ferry 
connects railheads in India and Ceylon. 


Recent financial data are as follows (in 
millions of Ceylonese rupees) : 


1950-51* 1951-52t 1952-53t 
Revenue 814.4 910.4 904.2 
Expenditure 930.4 1,263.1 1,310.3 


* Revised estimate. + Budget estimate. 


The net public debt on Sept. 30, 1952, 
was 797,900,000 rupees. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 
Most of the island is flat, but mountains 
in the south central part rise to 8,000 feet. 
The island extends to a maximum of 270 
miles north and south, and 140 miles east 
and west. There are numerous rivers, the 


longest of which is the Mahaweli-Ganga, 
(206 miles). 


Commonwealth: Asia 
‘ eral resources include graphite 
(plumbago) (1952 exports: 17,659 metric 
tons). gem stones, mica, magnesite and 
vanadium; uranium deposits have been re- 
ported. 


A distinctive feature of Ceylon’s climate 
is the monsoon, whichtappears in May and 
in October-November. Annual rainfall var- 
ies from 40 inches in the northeast to 
more than 200 in the southwest. The mean 
annual temperature at Colombo is 80.5°. 


CYPRUS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Nicosia (pop. 1952: 39,980). 

Governor: Robert P. Armitage. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports (including 
re-exports), £18,099,980; imports, £20,374,- 
766. Chief export: copper concentrates. 

Agricultural products: barley, wheat, 
potatoes, wine, fruit. 

Minerals: copper ore (concentrates), py- 
rite ore. 


Cyprus, third largest island in the Med- 
iterranean, is roughly equidistant from 
Asia Minor to the north and Syria to the 
east. The site of early Phoenician and 
Greek colonies, it passed in 1571 from the 
rule of Venice to that of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, under which it remained until 1878, 
when it was ceded to Great Britain for ad- 
ministrative purposes. On the outbreak of 
hostilities with Turkey in World War I 
(Nov. 5, 1914), the island was formally an- 
nexed to Great Britain. 


The governor is advised by a nominated 
Executive Council, but he alone possesses 
the lawmaking power. 


The people are mainly Greeks and Turks, 
although there is an Armenian colony and 
a distinct, though small, Latin colony. 
More than 80 per cent of the population 
is Christian. Agriculture is the principal 
industry. Sponge fishing is also important, 
as well as copper mining. 


The mean annual temperature is about 
69°; annual rainfall averages about 19 
inches. A cool, wet season lasts from Octo- 
ber to March. 


HONG KONG—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Victoria (pepulation 767,000). 

Governor: Sir Alexander Grantham. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports (in Hong 
Kong dollars), $2,899,010,000; imports, 
$3,779,487,000. Chief export: textiles. 

Agricultural products: rice, sugar cane. 

Major industries: shipbuilding, rope 
making, cement, sugar refining, textiles. 


The colony of Hong Kong comprises the 
island of Hong Kong (32 sq. mi.), Stone- 
cutters’ Island, and the Kowloon peninsula 
and the New Territories on the adjoining 
mainland. The island of Hong Kong, lo- 
cated at the mouth of the Canton River 
about 90 miles southeast of Canton, was 
ceded to Britain in 1841. 

Stonecutters’ Island and Kowloon were 
annexed in 1860, and the New Territories, 


which are mainly agricultural lands, were 
leased from China in 1898 for 99 years. 


Hong Kong was attacked by Japanese — 


troops Dec. 7, 1941, and surrendered the 
following Christmas Day. It remained un- 


der the occupation of the Japanese until 


Sept., 1945, 


Possessing an excellent natural harbor 
17 miles in extent, the only safe deep-sea 
anchorage between Shanghai and Indo- 


China, Hong Kong is the entrepét for trade 


throughout southern China and the west- 


ern Pacific. Re-exports normally constitute 
about two-thirds of the imports and nine- 


tenths of exports. The Colony is also a very 
important British military and naval base. 


The cities of Victoria and Kowloon con- 
tain the greater part of the population, 
which is overwhelmingly Chinese. Besides 
those Chinese engaged in agriculture or 
industry, a large population lives in sam- 
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pans or junks either in Victoria Harbour — 


or neighboring bays, supporting itself by 
fishing or by laboring on the wharves. 
About 20 per cent of the total area of Hong 
Kong is under cultivation, mostly in the 
New Territories. Manufacture of consum- 
er’s goods, both for local consumption and 
for export, is also important. 


Hong Kong has an agreeable climate, 
although ‘violent typhoons sometimes de- 
scend upon the Colony. The average annual 
temperature is 72°, ranging from 59° in 
February to 82° in July. The summer is 
the rainy season. 


MALAYAN FEDERATION and SINGA- 


PORE—Status: Protectorates and Crown 
Colony. 

Capital: Singapore (population 1947: 
441,885). 


Federation Capital: Kuala Lumpur (pop- 
ulation 1947: 176,195). 

Commissioner General in Southeast Asia: 
Malcolm Macdonald. 

High Commissioner of Malayan Federa- 
tion: Gen. Sir Gerald Templer. 

Governor of Singapore: John F, Nicol. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, Str.$3,913,- 
503,160; imports, Str.$3,873,142,451, Chiet 
exports: rubber (48%), tin (13%). 

Agricultural products: rubber (1957: 
583,060 long tons), rice, coconuts, 

Minerals: tin ore (1952: 563838 long tons), 
iron ore (1,056,008 tons), tungsten, bauxite, 
manganese ore, coal. 

Forest products: timber, damar, jelu- 
tong. 


The Federation consists of semi-inde- 
pendent states occupying most of the 
Malay peninsula and the island of Singa- 
pore off the peninsula’s southern tip, to- 
gether with several smaller islands. The 
native states were brought under British 
administration by a process of commercial 
and political exploitation in. the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. Singapore, 
founded in 1819 by Sir Stamford Raffles, 


“fad been developed into the principal 
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British naval base in the Far East prior to — 


World War II. Japanese troops invaded the 
Malayan States in December, 1941, and 


eaptured Singapore from the mainland 


February 15, 1942. 


By Orders in Council effective April 1, 
1946, the Malayan Union was formed from 


—-the former “Federated Malay States” 
Perak, Pahang, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
—-the former “Unfederated Malay States” 
“Johore, Trengganu, Kelantan, Kedah 
and Perlis—and all parts of the former 
“Straits Settlements’ except Singapore— 
thus including Penang and Malacca. The 


small island of Labuan, off Borneo, was 


transferred to jurisdiction of North Borneo. 


The Crown colony of Singapore, compris- 


ing the island of Singapore and its de- 
pendency, Christmas Island, remained out- 


side the Malayan Federation. The Cocos 


or Keeling Islands, a former dependency, 
were transferred to Australian control in 
1951. : 


After vigorous opposition, this arrange- 
ment was modified on Feb. 1, 1948, and 
the Malayan Union was replaced by the 
Malayan Federation, which has a federal 
executive and a federal legislative council 
presided over by the high commissioner. 
British influence in the affairs of the nine 
native states is limited to defense and for- 
eign affairs. The sultan of each state has 
undertaken to promulgate a written con- 
stitution for his state. Singapore remains 
a Crown Colony. 


The Commissioner General in Southeast 
Asia is charged with the coordination of 
administration in the Malayan Federation, 
Singapore, Sarawak, North Borneo and 
Brunei. 


Since June, 1948, a considerable number 
of British and other troops have had to be 
stationed in the area to cope with Com- 
munist-led guerrillas. About 50 per cent 
of the population of the Federation is 
Malayan and 38 per cent Chinese; about 70 
per cent of the population of the colony of 
Singapore is Chinese. 


Rubber and tin form the basis of the 
area’s prosperity. Over 60 per cent of the 
cultivable area is devoted to the growing of 
rubber, and prewar production accounted 
for 40 per cent of the world supply. Pro- 
duction recovered rapidly after the war. 
In 1940 Malaya produced 33.2 per cent of 
the world’s output of tin; postwar recov- 
ery of the industry was slower than in the 
case of rubber, although by 1949 Malaya 
was again the world’s chief producer of 
tin. 

The climate of Singapore, principal city 
of the area, is hot and humid, with prac- 
tically no seasonal change; sean average 
temperature ‘is, 80°. The average number 
of rainy, days is, about 173. 
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India (Republic) 


Area: 1,221,072 square miles (including 
Kashmir, 82,258 square miles). 

Population pene 1951)*: 356,891,624.7 
(Hindu [predominant], Moslem, Sikh, 
Christian, Buddhist). \ 

Density per square mile: 313.4.t 

President: Rajendra Prasad. 

Prime Minister: Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 

Principal cities (census 1951)*: Bombay, 
2,840,011 (seaport; cotton and textiles); 
Calcutta, 2,549,790 (chief port); Madras, 
1,429,985 (seaport); Hyderabad, 1,085,074 
(trade center); Delhi, 914,634 (manufac- 
turing); Ahmedabad, 788,310 (manufactur- 
ing); Bangalore, 726,170 (manufacturing) ; 
Kanpur (Cawnpore), 704,536 (textiles); 
New Delhi, 279,063 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Rupee. 

Principal languages: English (official), 
Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, Punjabi, Telugu, 
Bengali, Tamil, Kanarese. 

* Provisional. + Excluding Kashmir (est. 1950: 4,370,- 

000) and tribal areas of Assam (est. 1951: 500,000). 
t Excluding Kashmir. 
HISTORY. The Republic of India is one of 
the largest, richest and most populous na- 
tions in the world. A sovereign republic 
within the Commonwealth of Nations, it 
contains most of pre-1947 India’s indus- 
trial wealth and natural resources. 


The Aryans or Hindus who invaded In- 
dia between 2400 and 1500 B.c. from the 
northwest found a land already well civi- 
lized. Buddhism, founded in the 6th cen- 
tury B.c., had spread through northern 
India. The first exact date in Indian his- 
tory is 327 B.c., the year that Alexander 
the Great invaded India. Meanwhile India 
continued to be divided into scores of 
rival states. 

In 1526, Mohammedan invaders founded 
the great Mogul empire, centered on Delhi, 
which lasted at least in name until 1857. 
Akbar the Great (1542-1605) strengthened 
this empire and became the ruler of a 
greater portion of India than had ever 
before acknowledged the suzerainty of one 
man. The long reign of his great-grandson, 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707) represents both the 
culmination of Mogul power and the be- 
ginning of its decay. 

Vasco da Gama, the Portuguese explorer, 
visited India first in 1498, and for the next 
hundred years the Portuguese had a virtual 
monopoly on trade with the subcontinent. 
Meanwhile, the English founded the East 
India Company, which set up its first fac- 
tory at Surat in 1612 and began expanding 
its influence, fighting against the Indian 
rulers and the French, Dutch and Portu- 
guese traders simultaneously. 

Bombay, taken from the Portuguese, be- 
came the seat of English rule in 1687. The 
defeat of French and Mohammedan armies 
by Lord Clive in the decade ending in 1760 
laid the foundation of the British Empire 
in India, From then until 1858, when the 


"administration of India was formally trans-_ 


; ferred to the British Crown following the 
great mutiny of native troops in 1857, the 
_ East India Company was constantly occu- 

Pied with the suppression of native up- 
risings and the extension of British rule. 
: After World War I, in which even the 

Mohammedan states of India sent troops 
to fight beside the Allies, Indian national- 
ist unrest rose to new heights under the 
leadership of a little Hindu lawyer, Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi, called Mahatma 
Gandhi. His tactics, of a politico-religious 
Nature, called for non-violent revolts 
against British authority. He soon became 
the leading spirit of the all-India Congress 
Party, which was the spearhead of Indian 
Tevolt against British rule. In 1919 the 
British gave added responsibility to Indian 
Officials, and by an act passed in 1935 In- 
dia was given a federal form of govern- 
ment and a measure of self-rule. 

During the 1940’s the policy of both the 
wartime coalition government of Britain 
and later the Labour Government envisaged 
an unpartitioned India as a self-governing 
federal dominion including both British 
India and the native states. In 1942, with 
the Japanese pressing hard on the eastern 
borders of India, the British war cabinet 
decided to send Sir Stafford Cripps to In- 
dia to try to reach a political settlement 
with nationalist leaders. The mission 
failed. Shortly thereafter the Congress 
Party took the position that the British 
must quit India. In August 1942, fearing 
mass civil disobedience, the Government 
of India carried out widespread arrests of 
Congress leaders including Gandhi, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, president of the Congress Party. Sec- 


tions of the nationalist movement, mostly 
under the leadership of the socialist We 
went underground. 


Gandhi was released in May, 1944, ang 
other leaders later. Negotiations for a set¥ 
tlement were resumed and they prove 
fruitless until the British Labour Governy 
ment sent a cabinet mission to India in 
1946 consisting of Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 
A. V. Alexander and Cripps. The mission 
obtained the agreement of the Congress 
Party and Mohammed Ali Jinnah’s Moslem 
League to a long-term plan for a constitu- 
tion based on three separate groups o 
provinces with a minimal center. Howeve ae 
agreement was not reached on an interim 3 
government and the Moslem League later 
reverted to its position of unconditiona] — 
partition. Finally, in February, 1947, the — 
Labour Government announced its deter= — 
mination to transfer power to eee 
Indian hands” by June, 1948, even if a 
constitution had not been worked out. 


With the appointment at the same time 
of Lord Mountbatten as Governor General, 
events moved swiftly. By early June, 1947; 
agreement was reached on the partitioning ~ 
of India along religious lines (a plan pres 
viously opposed by the predominant Hin= — 
dus and by Britain) and on the splitting 
of the provinces of Bengal and the Punjab, 
which the Moslems had claimed in ba 
entirety. 


The Indian Independence Act, pane 
quickly by both houses of the British Par- 
liament, received royal assent on July 18, 
1947, and on Aug. 15 the Indian Empire, 
united under British rule for almost @ 
century, passed into history. 62 


Under the leadership of Pandit Jawa 
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POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS OF REPUBLIC OF INDIA, 1953 ia 
pai emit aren, Soba ta 
Provinces sq. mi. census 5 z 
(approx.) (approx.) 
Assam 54,084 9,129,442* Centrally administered areas ‘ 
Bihar T9888 018919 nymer-tervarn 2425 RO 
‘ 3 * 6,921 838,107 
Madhya Pradesh 130,323 21,327,898 mee ree Spee bi 
Madras 127,868 56,952,332 Coorg 1,593 999,255" 
Orissa 59,869 14,644,293 Guten 8,461 567,825. 
Punjab 37,428 12,638,611 Delhi 574 1,743,093" 
Ble 2 121828 1.988 ABA LIB Himachal Pradesh 10,600 989,437, 
West Bengal 29,476 24,786,683 Manipur 8,620 579,058. 
States and Unions of States Tripura 4,049 649,930 , 
Hyderabad 82,313 18,652,964 Vidhya Pradesh 24,600 3,577 48e 
fee eyaeat Teens Pele: Territories and other areas 
Mysore 29,458 9,071,678 Andaman and : 
Patiala and Nicobar Islands 3,143 30,96 
East Punjab 10,099 3,468,631 Sikkimt 2,745 135,646, 
Rajasthan 128,424 15,297,979 as 
05 * TEx g } latl it 
a a hc ans mene earn om 
NAD Tee ae with Pakistan ‘ithe layan bu(élunees Qndtan protedcs 
Cochin 9,155 9,265,157 tion. 


hharlal Nehru, the new nation quickly took 
its place in world councils as a self-govern- _ 


ing state. At home the nation pursued 


a policy of integration and reorganization 
4 designed to place effective power in the 


hands of the central government, which 
ras faced at the outset by widespread com- 


- munal rioting climaxed by the assassina- 


_ tions at London in April, 


tion of Gandhi, the great Hindu spiritual 


. exeader, on Jan. 30, 1948. 


GOVERNMENT. Since Jan. 26, 1950, India 
las been a sovereign republic within the 
Commonwealth of Nations—a status ap- 
proved by the other Commonwealth na- 
1949, on the 
‘condition that India recognize the King as 


head of the Commonwealth. Under the 
' constitution adopted by the Constituent 
_ Assembly on Nov. 26, 1949, India has a 


— 


i 


parliamentary type of government. The 
bicameral parliament is composed of the 
Council of States (216 members—204 
chosen by constituent states and 12 by 
the President) and the House of the 
People (497 members—489 elected directly 
by popular vote for 5-year terms and 8 
chosen by the President). The President is 
elected for a five-year term by an electoral 


college composed of parliament and the 


elected members of the state legislatures. 
The cabinet, headed by the prime minister, 
administers the government and is collec- 
tively responsible to the House of the 
People. The constituent states have their 
Own governors and popularly elected legis- 
latures. 

In national elections held between Oct. 
1951 and Feb. 1952, the Congress party 
won 3863 of the 489 elective seats in the 
House of the People, Independents 36, 
Communists and allies 27, Socialists 12, 
others 51. 

NATIVE STATES. Most of the 560-odd 
native states and subdivisions of pre-1947 
India acceded to the new nation, and the 


, central government pursued a vigorous 


policy of integration. This took three 
forms: (1) merger into adjacent. provinces 
(280 states with an area of 110,700 sq. mi. 
and a population of 18,200,000), (2) con- 
version into centrally administered areas 
(10 states), and (3) grouping into unions 
of states (304 states with an area of over 
236,000 sq. mi. and population of 37,600,- 
O00) of which there are 5, in addition to 
the single states of Hyderabad, Mysore and 
Kashmir. The unions of states and the 
latter three states have been assimilated 
to the level of provinces, and have fully 


‘representative forms of government, sub- 


ject to the power of the central govern- 
ment. 

The status of the large princely state of 
Jammu and Kashmir on the northwest 
frontier is in dispute with Pakistan. It is 
85 per cent Moslem, but its Hindu ruling 
prince acceded to. India, which took over 
administration following invasion by Mos- 


lem troops in late 1947. The U.N. 
Council voted on April 21, 1948, to hold a 


plebiscite in the area, but, largely be- | 


cause of mutual distrust between India 
and Pakistan, arrangements have not been 
made for holding it. 


DEFENSE. In the division of the British 


Indian Army after the transfer of power, ~ 


India received 45 regiments approximat- 
ing 250,000 men. Plans were announced 
late in 1950 to reduce the strength of the 
then 300,000-man army, the reduced force 
to be highly mobile. 

The division of the Royal Indian 
Air Force gave India 1 transport and 
7 fighter squadrons. The Indian navy has 
1 cruiser (ex-H.M.S. Achilles), 3 destroyers, 
4 sloops, 2 frigates, 12 minesweepers and 
several smaller vessels. 

EDUCATION. Plans were under way in 
1951-52 for extensive expansion and mod- 
ernization of all branches of education, 
with emphasis on technological training. 
In 1949-50 there were 206,270 recognized 
primary schools with 17,450,000 pupils; 19,- 
705 secondary schools, 4,718,000 pupils; 
48,730 vocational schools, 1,395,000 pupils; 
28 teaching and affiliating universities, 
351,000 students. English is being re- 
placed as the language of instruction by 
Indian languages. 

AGRICULTURE. Over 200,000,000 acres are 
under cultivation, but India probably 
will continue to be a food-deficit area for 
several years. Rice is the staple food crop; 
cotton, tea and jute are important cash 
crops. Final production estimates for the 
crop. year 1951-52 included rice, 31,649,000 
metric tons (paddy); wheat, 6,476,000 tons; 
barley, 2,170,000 tons; tea, 282,200 tons; 
sesame, 448,000 tons; cottonseed, 1,288,000 
tons; cotton, 644,000 tons; jute, 4,700,000 
bales of 400 lb. each. 

Livestock in 1951 included 42,584,000 
buffalo, 130,298,000 other domestic cattle, 
39,975,000 sheep, 47,121,000 goats and 
4,173,000 pigs. 

MANUFACTURING. The republic retained 
almost all the industrial facilities of Brit- 
ish India and is among the ten leading 
industrial nations of the world. Cotton 
and jute manufacturing are the two largest 
industrial activities, the former concen- 
trated largely in Bombay and the latter in 
Calcutta. The provinces of West Bengal 
and Bombay are the two most important 
areas Of industrial concentration, with 
Madras ranking third in importance. In 
1952, cotton mills produced 666,400 metric 
tons of cotton yarn ance 4,212,000,000 meters 
of cloth. Processing of sugar is of great 
importance; raw sugar production totaled 
3,447,000 metric tons in the 1951-52 season. 
About 90 per cent of the world’s supply of 
jute is processed in the republic. The 
iron and steel industry is being expanded; 
in 1952, 1,884,000 metric tons of pig iron 


and ferroalloys and 1,708, 000 tons of raw 
steel were produced. Production of silk 
and woolen goods, vegetable oils, coir yarn, 
paper, matches, salt, cement, leather and 
Reg and heavy chemicals is also impor- 
COMMUNICATIONS. The division of the 
British Indian railway system gave the re- 
public 33,865 miles of track, all under gov- 
ernment control. The chief ports are Bom- 
bay and Calcutta. According to Lloyd’s 
Register, the merchant marine had 192 
steamers and motor ships (100 tons and 
over) aggregating 476,683 gross tons on 
June 30, 1952. Roads in 1948 totaled 296,- 
438 miles. In 1951, airiines flew approxi- 
mately 265,000,000 passenger-miles. 
TRAD®. India is primarily an importer of 
finished manufactured goods and an ex- 
porter of raw materials and semimanufac- 
tured products. Recent trade data are as 
follows (in millions of rupees) : 


1950-51 1951-52 1952-53* 
Exports 6,014 7,328 5,736 
Imports 6,089 9,676 6,537 


* Provisional figures. 


The leading customers in 1951-52 were 

Britain (26%), the U. S. (18%), Australia 
(6%), Pakistan (6%) and Burma (3%). 
Leading suppliers included the U.S. (30%), 
Britain (16%), Pakistan (12%) and Egypt 
(4%). Leading exports were jute manu- 
factures (39%), tea (18%) and cotton 
manufactures (8%). Main imports included 
cotton and waste, machinery, grain, pulse 
and flour. 
MINERALS. The republic has rich mineral 
resources. The most valuable mineral is 
coal, deposited throughout most of the 
nation; production in 1952 was approxi- 
mately 36,800,000 metric tons. Manganese 
ore (1,179,700 tons in 1951) is mined in 
Madhya Pradesh, and gold in Orissa. 

Assam and the Punjab produce oil 

Other minerals include iron ore, monazite 
diamonds, magnesite, uranium, zircon, sil- 
ver, graphite, gypsum, tungsten ore and 
sappuires. 
FINANCE. The 1953-54 budget provided 
for revenue of Rs.4,393,000,000. After pro- 
viding for ordinary and capital expendi- 
tures, the estimated overall deficit was 
Rs.1,400,000,000. The public debt on March 
81, 1952, was about Rs.25,874,000,000, most 
of which was held internally. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Occupying the center of 
the Indian subcontinent, the main part 
of the republic is shaped somewhat like 
an arrowhead, with the tip located at the 
south. In the northern section are the Hi- 
malayas, south of which lie extensive 
plains drained by the Ganges and Braima~ 
putra river systems. The republic contains 
a large part of the great Indo-CGangetic 
plain which extends from the Bay of Ben- 
gal on the east to the Afghan frontier and 


the Arabian Sea on the west. This plain Ee 
the richest and most densely settled pai 
of the subcontinent, containing more thaa 
half the population. Another distinct nat 
ural region is the Deccan, a platean oe 
2,000 to 3,000 feet elevation, occupying the 
southern or peninsular portion of the su 
continent. In several regions, the Decea 
is quite mountainous. 

Forming a part of the republic are seve e 
eral groups of islands—the Laccadives (1 
islands totaling about 80 sq. mi.) in th 
Arabian Sea; the Andamans (204 island: 
totaling 2,508 sq. mi.); and the WNicoba 
(19 islands totaling 635 sq. mi.) in the Bay 
of Bengal. 

India’s three great river systems, all ri: 
ing in the Himalayas, have extensive del- — 
tas. The Ganges flows south and then east — 
for 1,540 miles across the northern plain | 
to the Bay of Bengal; part of its delta, 
which begins 220 miles from the sea, is © 
within the republic. The Indus, starting in — 
Tibet, flows northwest for several hundred 
miles in Kashmir before turning southwest — 
toward the Arabian Sea; it is important for — 
irrigation in Pakistan. The Brahmaputra, é 
also rising in Tibet, flows eastward first % 
through India and then south into Paki- 
stan and the Bay of Bengal. Se 
CLIMATE. India’s climate varies from tem- 
perate in the north to tropical in the 
south, where temperatures are almost con- 
stant the year around. During the No- 
vember—February cool season, northern In- 
dia has a climate like that of the Riviera: 
From March to June steadily rising tem- 
peratures reach a peak sometimes as high 
as 115°, and then comes the southwest 
monsoon. Rainfall is heavy in most of the 
Union, averaging 50 to 60 inches in Assam 
and reaching 500 inches in the Assamese 
Garo hills. 
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Pakistan 
(Member of British Commonwealth) 


Area: 365,907 sq. mi.* 

Population (census 1951)+: 75,687,000 
(Moslem [about 80%], Hindu, Sikh). 

Density per square mile: 206.8. 

Governor General: Ghulam Mohammed. 

Prime Miinster: Mohammed AU. 


Principal cities (census J951)+: Kara- 
chi, 1,005,000 (capital); Lahore, 849,900 
(Punjabi manufacturing center); Dacea, 
401,000 (eapital, East Pakistan); Chitta- 
gong, 269,000 (eastern seaport); Rawal+ 
pindi, 243,000 (military center), 

Monetary unit: Pakistani rupee. 

Principal languages: English, Bengal, 


Punjabi, Urdu, Hindi. 

* Unofficial estimate. + Provisional. 
HISTORY. Pakistan, a self-governing mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth of Nations and 
one of the two successor states to Brit= 
ish India, is the world’s tarvést and most 
important Moslem state. 

The history of Pakistan’ pridr' tc 1947 is 


(«598 
a eT a ae | 
principally that of India, (See India.) Its 
creation was. to a large extent attributable 


to Mohammed Ali Jinnah, who envisaged 


and pressed for the idea of a predomi- 


nantly Moslem state carved out of the 
Moslem areas of British India. Upon the 
transfer of power on Aug. 15, 1947, Jinnah 
became the first governor general; he died 


on Sept. 11, 1948, and was succeeded by 


Khwaja Nazimuddin. The latter became 
Prime Minister upon the assassination of 


4 Liaquat Ali Khan, Oct. 16, 1951; he was 


replaced on Apr. 17, 1953, by Mohammed 
Ali. 


GOVERNMENT. Pending the promulgation 


of a definitive constitution, Pakistan has a 


provisional government which is federal in 
nature. The governor general represents 
the Crown and is advised by the prime 
minister and his cabinet, who are respon- 
sible to the constituent assembly, which 
has both legislative and constitution-mak- 


' ing powers. The provincial legislatures en- 


joy autonomy in certain fields; the pro- 
vincial governors are appointed by the 
governor general on advice of the federal 
cabinet. 

PROVINCES. Pakistan consists of two large 
sectors approximately 1,000 miles apart, 
separated by the Republic of India: in the 
northwest, Sind, Baluchistan, the North- 
West Frontier Province, western Punjab, 
the princely state of Bahawalpur, and a 
few other small native states; in the 
northeast, eastern Bengal and the Sylhet 
district of Assam. It contains large com- 
munal minorities of Hindus and Sikhs. 
Over half of the nation’s population is 
concentrated in east Bengal, which con- 
tains only 15 per cent of the total area. 


DEFENSE. In the division of the British 
Indian Army, Pakistan received 20 regi- 
ments, which, with levies and contribu- 
tions of native princes, made a total army 
strength of about 250,000 in 1949. The 
Royal Pakistan Navy has a force of 3 de- 
stroyers, 2 sloops, 2 frigates, 6 mine sweep- 
ers and several smaller vessels. The air 
force has 1 transport and 2 fighter squad- 
rons. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Literacy was barely 13.2 per cent, accord- 
ing to the 1951 census. In 1950, it was re- 
ported that there were 38,453 primary 
schools, 4,963 secondary schools, 1,649 high 
schools and 3 universities. 


Pakistan, poor in industry and natural 
resources, is mainly an agricultural nation. 
Upwards of 45,000,000 acres are under cul- 
tivation, almost half of which are irrigated, 
largely in Sind and west Punjab in western 
Pakistan. The Punjab contains important 
wheat-growing areas, and eastern Pakistan 
is rich in jute, rice and tea. Production 
estimates for the crop year 1951-52 in- 
cluded’ wheat; 4,016,000 metric tons; rice, 
11,800,000 toxnss:(paddy); maize, 402,000 
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tons; barley, 164,000 tons; tea, 24,200 
tons; jute, 6,300,000 bales of 400 lb. each; 
cotton (ginned), 249,000 tons; cottonseed, 
478,000 tons. Wool production in 1950 was 
11,000 tons (greasy). In 1949-50 there were 
24,300,000 cattle, and, in 1947-48, 6,145,000 
sheep, 5,600,000 buffalo, 454,000 camels and 
470,000 horses. : 


Pakistan is an exporter of agricultural 
products and an importer of manufactured 
commodities. Recent statistics are as fol- 
lows (in millions of Pakistani rupees) : 


1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 

Exports 2,235 2,300 1,534 
Imports 1,520 1,929 1,713 
Chief exports in 1951-52 were raw jute 
(58%) and raw cotton (32%). Leading 
customers were India (27%), Britain 


(18%) and Japan (10%); leading sup- 
pliers, Japan (24%), Britain (19%) and 
India (16%). Important imports included 
cotton yarns and manufactures (33%), 
machinery and vehicles (14%) and metals 
and ores (8%). 


Development of a unified nation is re- 
tarded by the fact that communication 
between east and west Pakistan is possible 
only through a thousand miles of Indian 
territory or by a long sea voyage. In the 
division of the British Indian railways, 
Pakistan received 6,659 miles of track. 
Western Pakistan has an estimated road 
mileage of 46,000, about half of which is 
suitable for motor traffic. Eastern Pakistan 
has few roads for motor vehicles, but there 
are about 2,800 miles of waterways naviga- 
ble by small steamers. On June 30, 1952, 
the merchant marine had 47 vessels aggre- 
gating 142,073 gross tons. Karachi, chief 
port, is the distribution center for north 
India and has the most important airport 
on the subcontinent. Chittagong is being 
developed as a port for eastern Pakistan. 

Pakistan’s industries supply only a small 
part of the national requirements. The 
most important manufacturing area is in 
the vicinity of Lahore in the Punjab. In- 
dustries include cotton ginning, spinning 
and weaving, sugar refining, cement mak- 
ing, flour milling, railway and engineering 
workshops and two petroleum refineries. 

Mineral resources are limited. Production 
in 1952 included petroleum, 178,800 metric 
tons; coal and lignite, 600,000 tons; (1951) 
chromite, 18,000 tons; gypsum, 22,800 tons. 


The preliminary budget for the fiscal 
year 1953-54 (which includes the railway 
budget) estimated revenue at Rs.1,448,500,- 
000 and expenditure at Rs.1,447,100,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Almost all 
of Sind and the west Punjab are a con- 
tinuation of north-central plains leading 
up to rugged mountains in the north and 
west which traverse Baluchistan and the 
North-West Frontier Province. Eastern Pak- 
istan is a low-lying, flat country with ele- 


‘Numerous rivers dow: eeatiears into 
western Pakistan from the Himalayas; the 
_ greatest one, the Indus, enters the Arabian 
Sea near Karachi. Many barrages form the 
basis of artificial irrigation systems; land 
outside the reach of river water is either 
desert or semiarid. Several rivers with nu- 
merous branches cover eastern Pakistan 
and provide natural irrigation; the area 
includes part of the Ganges delta.. 

Western Pakistan has a brisk, ccol season 
between November and March, with aver- 
age mean tempereture of about 60°, and 
an extremely warm period between April 
and November, with an average mean of 
85°. Rainfall averages about 10 inches a 
year, of which Sind may receive as little as 
6.3 in. Eastern Pakistan is within the range 
of the summer monsoon, with average an- 
nual rainfall of &5 in. The average maxi- 
mum temperature varies between 75° and 
100° April to June; the minimum, be- 
tween 45° and 60° November to January. 


OCEANIA 


Australia, Commonwealth of 
(Member of British Commonwealth) 

Area: 2,974,581 square miles. 

Population (est. June 30, 1952): 8,648,- 
539 (excluding full-blooded aborigines, es- 
timated at 50,000). 

Density per square mile: 2.9. 

Governor General: Field Marshal Sir 
William Slim. 

Prime Minister: Robert Gordon Menzies. 

Principal cities (est. Dec. 31, 1951): Syd- 
ney, 1,610,580 (seaport, wool market) ; 
Melbourne, 1,366,200 (seaport; wool, 
wheat); Brisbane, 453,660 (seaport; indus- 
trial center) ; Adelaide, 442,500 (seaport) ; 
Perth, 317,000 (western seaport) ; Canberra, 
26,784 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Australian pound (£A). 

Language: English. 

Religions (census 1947): 
39.0%; Roman Catholic, 29.7%; 
terian, 9.8%; Methodist, 11.5%; 
Christians, 7.1%; others, 11.9% 
HISTORY. Australia was the last conti- 
nent to be discovered. The first Europeans 
to land were the Dutch, who sailed into 
the Gulf of Carpentaria in March, 1606. 
Later in the same year, Luis Vas de Torres, 
a Spaniard, sailed through the strait sub- 
sequently named for him, and may have 
touched at several points on the north 
coast. In 1642 Abel Tasman (for whom 
Tasmania was named) sailed from west to 
east along the southern shore and proved 
that Australia was not a part of the Ant- 
arctic continent. The continent was called 
New Holland until about 1850. 

In 1770 Captain James Cook, after vis- 
iting New Zealand, sailed to the east coast 
of New Holland and landed south of the 
present city of Sydney. His account of the 
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; ted by Great Britain. 


led to its being claimed in 


The first settlement, made in ae 
Botany Bay, was founded as a penal FS) 
tion for criminals from England. Trans 
tation of criminals was virtually suspendet 
in 1839, and Australia had comparative 
few white settlers until gold was disco) 
ered in Victoria in 1851, after which,immi 
grants poured in. By 1860 all the sta‘ 
(then separate colonies) except se 
Australia had been granted responsi 
government. 

On January 1, 1901, the six Australian 
states united to form the Commonweal 
of Australia. The Commonwealth sup 
ported Great Britain wholeheartedly ir 
World War I, sending 329,883 troops 
abroad, all volunteers, of whom 59 one 
were killed, died or were missing. The 
financial drain on a nation of less than 
6,000,000 population was extremely heavy. : 

The Commonwealth again declared war 4 

t 
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on Germany September 8, 1939; and in ! 
1940-42, Australian troops distinguished ~ 
themselves in the African, Balkan, Crete 
and Malayan campaigns. With the Japa- 
nese invasion of Southeast Asia and Ne 
Guinea in late 1941 and early 1942, Aus- 
tralia was threatened with invasion for the _ 
first time in 150 years. The Commonwealth 
became a vast base for U. S. troops, and ~ 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur bed’ up his head- — 
quarters there on March 17, 1942. 

In the general elections held August 21, 
1943, Prime Minister John Curtin’s Labour 
government was confirmed in office. Cur- 
tin died July 5, 1945, and was succeeded — 
by Joseph B. Chifley, also of the Labour 
party. The Crown’s appointment, on Com- 
monwealth recommendation, of the Hon 
William J. McKell, a local Labourite, to the 
office of Governor General, Jan. 31, 1947, to 
succeed the Duke of Gloucester, was bit- 
terly criticized by the opposition. The La- 
bour government was soundly defeated by 
the Liberal-Country-party coalition in gen- 
eral elections held Dec. 10, 1949, and Robert 
Gordon Menzies, the Liberal leader, became 
Prime Minister on Dec. 15. Elections held 
April 28, 1951, were again won by the coa- 
lition, although by a narrower margin. 


GOVERNMENT. Australia, a self-governing 
member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, is a federal union of six states 
(New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania) and two territories (Northern 
Territory and Australian Capital Terri-_— 
tory). The Constitution is modeled to 
some extent on that of the U. S. Federal 

legislative power is vested in a Parliament 

of 2 houses—the Senate with 60 members 

(10 for each state), the House of Repre- 

sentatives with 121 members (plus 2 with= 

out vote who represent the'territories) 

elected on a population: basis? 
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Executive power nominally is exercised 
by the Queen, through a Governor Gen- 
eral, who is appointed by her. Actually, 
however, the Commonwealth is adminis- 


tered by the Prime Minister and the Cabi- 


net members, who are responsible to the 
House of Representatives and must enjoy 
its confidence. The House of Representa- 
tives continues its sessions for three years 


_ from the date of its first meeting, unless 


sooner dissolved. Senators are chosen for 
six years, but the Senate may be dissolved 
in the event of prolonged disagreement 


with the House. The party alignment in 


the House after the elections of April 
28, 1951, was as follows: Liberal 52, Coun- 
try 17 and Labour 52 (and 2 non-voting 
members). 


Each of the states is headed by a gov- 
ernor appointed by the British Crown and 
advised by the Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet; the latter actually administer the 
government. As in the U.S., the state gov- 


-ernments retain the powers not specifically 


delegated to the federal government. The 
Northern Territory is administered by the 
federal government. 


Federal judicial power is vested in a 
Federal Supreme Court of 7 justices, ap- 
pointed by the Governor General in Coun- 
cil. Each state has its own judicial system. 


Compulsory military service was reintro- 
duced in 1951. The army then had up- 
wards of 20,000 men, and the navy had 
over 10,000 men, with 1 aircraft carrier, 3 
cruisers, 10 destroyers, 3 submarines (on 
loan from Britain), 14 frigates and many 
smaller craft. The air force had about 10,- 
000 men. Army, navy and air units were 
sent to Korea. During World War II, 350,- 
000 men served overseas. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Normal primary education is provided free 
by the states. In 1950 there were 17,969 
state schools, with average attendance of 
869,906, and 1,835 private schools, with 
average attendance of 281,056. The 8 uni- 
versities had a total enrollment of 33,000. 


Australia is the world’s chief producer of 
wool, and sheep farming is the Common- 
wealth’s most important single industry. 
About 55 per cent of Australia’s total area 
is suitable (mining excepted) only for pas- 
toral pursuits. On March 31, 1952, there 
were 117,646,000 sheep, 14,893,000 cattle, 
1,022,000 hogs and 987,000 horses. The 
production of wool in 1951-52 was 470,000 
long tons (greasy); butter, 136,000 tons; 
cheese, 40,000 tons. Production of meat 
averages 1,000,000 long tons annually; it 
was 1,030,000 tons in 1951-52. 


The most important crop is wheat; the 
areas of heaviest production are in South 
Australia and New South Wales, but pro- 
duction in Western Australia is rapidly in- 
creasing. Production of wheat in 1951-52 


was 4,278,000 long tons; oats, 616,000 tons; 
barley, 489,000 tons; maize, 100,000 tons. 


Sugar and cotton are grown in Queens- 
land and New South Wales, tobacco in 
northeast Victoria, and vines chiefly in 
South Australia and Victoria. 


Australian industry has made rapid 
progress, with the value of industrial out- 
put tripling between 1915 and 1940. Manu- 
facturing is concentrated in or near the 
capital cities and is mainly concerned with 
primary production such as the process- 
ing of pastoral products, although heavy 
industrial goods are being manufactured 
in increasing volume. New South Wales is 
the leading industrial state. Power for in- 
dustry is derived almost entirely from coal. 
In 1950-51 there were 43,129 factories, em- 
ploying 968,232 workers and producing net 
output valued at £A845,665,000 and gross 
output valued at £A2,151,056,000. Steel 
production was 1,434,000 long tons in 1951. 


Trade statistics for three years (in mil- 
lions of Australian pounds) are as follows: 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Exports 613.7 981.8 669.0 
Imports 536.1 741.4 1,050.1 


In 1951-52 the leading customers were 
Britain (31%), the U. S. (11%), France 
(9%) and Japan (7%). Leading suppliers 
were Britain (44%), the U. S. (10%), 
India (5%) and Japan (4%). Chief exports 
were wool (48%), wheat (8%), meat and 
flour (each 5%) and lead (4%). 

The principal ports are Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Adelaide. Railway mileage in 
1951 totaled 27,000; roads, over 500,000. 
Civil aviation is under Commonwealth 
control. The merchant marine had 355 
ships of 100 tons and more, aggregating 
559,442 gross tons, on June 30, 1952. In 
March 19538, there were 1,362,000 tele- 
phones and 1,989,000 radio receiving li- 
censes and, in Dec. 1952, 1,085,000 auto- 
mobiles and 575,000 commercial vehicles. 


Revenue on consolidated account (actual: 
for 1951-52) was £A1,016,828,000 (estimated 
1952-53: £A1,009,020,000); expenditure (ac- 
tual 1951-52), £A1,016,828,000 (estimated 
1952-53: £A1,009,020,000). Loan fund ex- 
penditure (actual 1951-52) was £A55,493,- 
000 (estimated 1952-53: £A54,000,000). The 
public debt (federal and state) on Dec. 31, 
1952, was £A3,392,292,000 (federal only: 
£A1,917,590,000). 

NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 
Australia is approximately equal in area 
to the United States and is more than 
three-fourths the size of Europe. Much of 
the continent is an arid plain with neither 
high mountains nor large forests. The 
coast line is unusually regular, but two 
great peninsulas jut out toward New 
Guinea in the north—Cape York Peninsula 
and Arnhem Land. Between them lies the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, A wide bay, the Great 


_ Australian Bight, cuts into the south coast. 
_ Along the east coast, ranges of mountains 
Yun from north to south, reaching their 
highest point in Mt. Kosciusko (7,352 ft.). 
West of the mountains are three plains, 
one drained by the Murray and Darling 
Rivers which flow into the sea southeast 
of Adelaide, the second draining into Lake 
Eyre, a salt lake, and the third—a tropical 
plain—hbordering the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
The western half of the continent is occu- 
pied by a desert plateau which rises into 
barren, rolling hills near the west coast. It 
includes the Great Victoria Desert, to the 
south, and the Great Sandy Desert to the 
north. The island of Tasmania (26,215 sq. 
mi.), lying off the southeastern coast, is 
largely a plateau. 


Australia possesses considerable mineral 
resources. The value of mineral output 
in 1951 was £A119,190,000. Most important 
is gold (1951 output: 886,000 ounces). Sec- 
ond in importance is coal, mined near 
Sydney, Brisbane and in eastern Tasmania 
(1952 output: 19,181,000 long tons, plus 
8,096,000 tons of brown coal). The Broken 
Hill mines in New South Wales are one of 
the most valuable silver-lead-zinc areas in 
the world. Silver production in 1951 was 
10,283,000 ounces; lead, 212,000 long tons; 
and zinc, 189,000 tons. Other important 
minerals include tin (1,556 tons), copper 
(18,009 tons), iron ore (1,459,000 tons) and 
uranium. 

Forest products include timber (rough 
sawn), eucalyptus oil, sandalwood oil, tan 
bark and yacca gum. Sea products include 
béche-de-mer, oysters, pearls, pearl shell, 
tortoise shell and agar-agar. 


CLIMATE. The northern third of the coun- 
try lies within the torrid zone and the re- 
mainder within the south temperate zone. 
The coolest portion of the mainiand (Vic- 
toria) is not unlike Spain and south Italy. 
The average temperature for Australia as 
a whole is 70°, and the northern coastal 
areas average 82°. Only in the center of 
the continent does the annual range of 
temperature exceed 30°. Large areas of the 
continent receive less than 10 inches of 
rain. The eastern highlands and Victoria 
are the best-watered regions. 


Norfolk Island, under Commonwealth 
administration since 1914, lies about 800 
miles east of New South Wales. It enjoys 
a delightful subtropical climate. Citrus 
fruits, bananas and coffee are grown. 


PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA, TERRITORY 
OF—Status: Australian territory and U. N. 
trust territory. 

Administrator: J. K. Murray. 

Capital: Port Moresby 
3,000). 

Chief exports: rubber, gold. 

Agricultural products: coconuts, rubber, 
copra, cacao. : 

Minerals: gold, silver, platinum, 


(population 


_ Effective July 1, 1949, the Australi 
territory of Papua and the U. N. trust ter-, 
ritory of New Guinea were joined in ar 
administrative union by act of the Aus. 
tralian parliament. Provision is made for, 
an executive and a legislative council 
Papua, comprising the southeastern par 
of the island of New Guinea, and the — 
islands of the D’Entrecasteaux, Louisiade, ~ 
and nearby groups, was annexed by Queens—, — 
land in 1883 and by the British Crown in; — 
1888. It came under the control of the; 
Australian Commonwealth in 1901 and be-» 
came the Territory of Papua in 1906. Japa 
invaded Papua in early 1942, but in Dec 
1942, Australian control was restored. § 
In 1950, there were 4,400 nonnatives ini 
the territory. About 280,000 acres of land 
have been leased, chiefly by planters; and, — 
more than 62,000 acres are cultivated. sat 
The U. N. trust territory of New Guinea,, — 
comprising the northern section of eastern, — 
New Guinea (93,000 sq. mi.) was man-, 
dated in 1920 by the League of Nations to, — 
the government of the Commonwealth of; — 
Australia, together with the Bismarck Ar-: — 
chipelago (New Britain, New Ireland and 
adjacent islands), the Admiralty Islands 
with several outlying groups, and the. 
northern Solomon Islands (Bougainville! 
and Buka). It was placed under United” 
Nations trusteeship Dec. 13, 1946, with 
Australia as the administering power, Jap-7 
anese troops occupied much of the terri” 
tory in 1942-45. in 1950, there were 8,700°> 
nonnatives in the territory. oo 


FIJi-—Status: Colony. <p 
Governor: Sir Ronald H. Garvey. ig 
Capital: Suva (population 25,395). a 
Foreign trade (1952): exports, £10,998,0503" 
imports, £12,008,620. Chief exports: sugar’ 
(51%), gold, coconut oil. £ 
Agricultural products: sugar (exports: 
1952: 132,857 long tons), coconut oil (14,-, 
437 tons), copra, bananas, molasses. é 
Mineral: gold (1952: 80,189 0z.). 4 


Fiji colony consists of an archipelago of, 
from 200 to 250 islands in the South Pa-, 
cific Ocean about 1,740 miles northeast of 
Sydney, Australia. The larger islands, in-_ 
cluding Viti Levu (4,053 sq. mi.) and Va-_ 
nua Levu (2,130 sq. mi.) are mountainous, 
and cf volcanic origin. The archipelago was 
ceded to Great Britain by the native ruler, 
in 1874. : 

The population in 1952 included 135,-, 
877 Fijians and 148,802 Indians. Im-, 
portation of the latter to work the sugar, 
plantations has led to important social and. 
economic changes. There has been almost. 
no intermarriage between Fijians and In-, 
dians, and considerable ill feeling has de- 
veloped between them. i 

During World War II, the archipelago, 
was an important air and naval station on 
the route from the U. S. Westcoast and 
Hawaii to Australia and New Zéaland. 
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Fiji has a pleasant climate, with the 


temperature seldom leaving the 60°-90° 


range; rainfall is heavy in the southeast- 
ern three quarters of the archipelago, aver- 
aging 10-12 ft. annually, but is almost nil 


in the northwestern quarter. 


TONGA (FRIENDLY ISLANDS)—Status: 
Protected state. 
_ Foreign trade (1951): exports, £1,388,564; 
imports, £839,373. Chief export: copra. 
‘This native Polynesian kingdom in the 
Pacific came under British protection 
through the Anglo-German agreement of 
November 14, 1899. The native queen is 
advised by a British Agent; the 21-member 
native Legislative Council is partly elected 
and partly nominated. The only important 
products are copra and bananas. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND—Status: Colony. 

Located in the South Pacific, about mid- 
way between Australia and South America, 
Pitcairn has an area of 2 square miles. It 
was settled in 1790 by British mutineers 
from the ship “Bounty,” commanded by 
Capt. Bligh. Overpopulation forced removal 
of the settlement to Norfolk Island in 
1856, but about 40 soon returned. The is- 
land is governed by an elected council 
headed by a chief magistrate. The popula- 
tion in Sept. 1950 was 127. 


NAURU—Status: U. N. trust territory. 


This small island (8 sq. mi.), an impor- 
tant sources of phosphate (exports 1950-51: 
950,800 tons) was annexed by Germany 
in 1888 and was placed under joint Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand and British mandate 
after World War I. In 1947 it was placed 
under U. N. trusteeship, with the same 
three administering powers. It lies about 
2,215 miles northeast of Sydney and to the 
northeast of the Solomon Islands. 


New Zealand 
(Member of British Commonwealth) 


Area: 103,416 square miles (104,242 in- 
cluding outlying and annexed islands). 

Population (est. March 31, 1953): 2,037,- 
553 (1945: Europeans, 98.5%; Maori, 5.8%; 
others, .7%). 

Density per square mile: 19.7. 

Governor General: Lt. Gen. Sir Wil- 
loughby Norrie. 

Prime Minister: Sidney G. Holland. 

Principal cities (census 1951): Auckland 
(greater), 329,123 (seaport and naval 
base); Wellington (greater), 208,292 (capi- 
tal); Christchurch, 174,221 (cereals, stock 
raising); Dunedin City, 95,457 (textiles). 

Monetary unit: New Zealand pound 
(£NZ). 

Language: English. 

Religions (census 1951): Church of Eng- 
land, 37.5%; Presbyterian, 22.3%; Roman 
Catholic, 13.6%; Methodist, 8.1%; Baptist, 
1.6%; others, 16.9%. 


HISTORY. ‘New Zealand, about 1,250 miles 
east of Australia; consists of two main is- 
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lands and a number of smaller outlying 
islands so scattered that they range from 
the tropical to the antarctic. The islands, 
which have approximately the area of 


Italy, were discovered and named New Zea-_ 
land in 1642 by Abel Tasman, a Dutch 


navigator. Captain James Cook explored 
them in 1769 and after him came many 
other sailors, sealers, whalers and traders. 
English missionaries landed in 1814 but 
made slow progress. On Jan. 22, 1840, to 
head off a possible French move to claim 
New Zealand, Britain formally annexed it. 
The New Zealand Company was formed 
the same year. 


New Zealand was granted self-govern- 
ment in 1852, a full parliamentary system 
and ministries in 1856 and dominion sta- 
tus on Sept. 26, 1907. Meanwhile from 1861 
to 1871 there was fierce intermittent fight- 
ing with the native Maoris. Gold was first 
discovered in 1853. 

New Zealand’s Labour party came to 
power in 1935 for the first time, with 
Michael J. Savage as Prime Minister. The 
party began a program of liberal economic 
and social measures and it was again suc- 
cessful in the 1938 elections. 

When Savage died in 1940, he was suc- 
ceeded by Peter Fraser, who formed a spe- 
cial war cabinet (New Zealand had joined 
Britain in the war against the Axis in 
September, 1939). In World War II, New 
Zealand troops fought in Egypt, Greece, 
Crete, North Africa, Sicily and Italy, and 
the islands served as a major base for U. 8. 
troops in the Pacific war. 

After 14 years in power, the Labour party 
was defeated at the general election of Nov. 
30, 1949, and the National party took office 
with Sidney G. Holland as Prime Minister. 
GOVERNMENT. New Zealand is a self- 
governing member of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. The British Crown 
is represented by a Governor General 
named by the Queen after consulting with 
the New Zealand government. Legislative 
power is vested in the eighty-member 
House of Representatives. The former up- 
per house (Legislative Council) was abol- 
ished effective Jan. 1, 1951. The House 
elected on Sept. 1, 1951, had 50 National- 
party members and 30 Labour-party mem- 
bers. Executive power is vested in the 
Cabinet chosen from the members of the 
majority party in the House and headed 
by the Prime Minister. 

Military service was voluntary until July 
22, 1940, when compulsory service was in- 
stituted. Service outside New Zealand, 
hitherto voluntary, also became obligatory 
during World War II. At full mobilization, 
New Zealand had 157,000 men in the armed 
forces and 124,000 in the Home Guard. Al- 
most one-third of the whole male popula- 
tion of military age served overseas. The 
peacetime force is stabilized at 11,000 men. 


troyers and a number of mine sweepers. 

48 Navy and volunteer army forces were 

a dispatched tc Korea in 1950, and compul- 

‘sory service was readopted. A mutual de- 

eer pact with the U. S. was signed Sept. 
, 1951. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
State education is free and compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 15. More than half 
the Maoris attend the regular public 
schools; the remainder attend missionary 
and native village schools. In Dec. 1950, 
there were 2,077 primary schools with 
268,333 students, and 251 secondary schools 
With 40,887 students. University students 
numbered 10,936. About 10 per cent of the 
national budget is expended on education. 

New Zealand’s advanced social security 
system, financed principally by a 5 per 
cent tax on wages, salaries and firm in- 
comes, gives benefits for old age, sickness, 
unemployment, maternity and hospitaliza- 
tion, widows, orphans, poor families and 
‘chronic invalids. The death rate is among 
the world’s lowest. 

Primarily a grazing country, New Zea- 
land is one of the world’s largest exporters 
of mutton, iamb, wool, butter and cheese. 
In 1952, livestock included 35,296,911 
sheep, 5,158,276 cattle and 564,253 hogs. 
Wool production for 1951-52 was 181,696 
long tons (greasy basis). Outside of grass, 
the chief crop is wheat (3,890,167 bushels 
in 1951-52 ther crops are oats, barley, 
potatoes, onicns, tobacco, fruits and vege- 
tables. Butter production in 1951-52 was 
191,559 long tons; cheese, 95,479 tons; 
meat, 600,209 tons. Gross agricultural in- 
come in 1951-52 was £N2Z209,300,000. 

The chief industries of New Zealand are 
freezing of meat and making of butter, 
cheese and condensed milk. Others of ma- 
jor importance are electricity generation, 
saw milling and clothing manufecture. 

In 1949-50 there were 8,027 factories 
with 144,309 workers. Gross output was 
valued at £NZ332,204,600. 

Trade statistics for three years (in mil- 
lions of New Zealand pounds) are as fol- 
lows: 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports 183.0 247.6 240.8 
Imports 158.1 206.5 252.4 


In 1952, New Zealand’s leading custom~ 
ers, by value, were Britain (65%), the 
U.S. (11%) and France (5%). Leading ex- 
ports were wool (34%), dairy products 
(33%) and meat (19%). Leading suppliers 

were Britain (55%), Australia (11%) and 
the U. S. (9%). 

The merchant marine had 165 ships 
(100 tons and over), aggregating 231, 707 
gross tons, on June 30, 1952. Government- 
owned railway mileage in 1951 was 3,531; 
highway mileage in 1950 was 12,725. 
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~ ‘Recent ‘government ‘financial data 
current account are as follows (in mi 
nes of New Zealand pounds) : 


1950-51 1951-52 = 1952-1 
movente 143.8 180.8 177.8. 
Expenditure 135.5 168.2 174.5 


The public debt on March 31, 1951, was 
£NZ693,424,678, including £26,191,109, on 
which interest payments had been sus- 
pended since 1931 by agreement with the 
British government. 


TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES’ 
AND CLIMATE. New Zealand’s two main’ 
components are North Island and South’ 
Island, separated by Cook Strait, which’ 
varies from sixteen to 190 miles in width 
North Island (44,281 sq. mi.) is 515 miles: — 
long and volcanic in its south central part. 
It contains many hot springs and beautiful — 
geysers. In the southern part of North Is- ~ 
land is Lake Taupo (238 sq. mi.), in the ; 
center of a pumice-covered plateau, y 


South Island (58,093 sq. mi.) has the 
Southern Alps along its west coast, with — 
Mt. Cook (12,349 feet) the highest point. — 
in New Zealand. Be 

Principal minerals are coal (1952: 2,750,-' 
000 long tons), gold (1951: 75,115 ounces) 
and silver (1951: 133,291 ounces). Other: 
minerals of importance include tungsten, 
pumice, silica sand, asbestos, scheelite, 
iron ore and phosphate. About 20 per cent 
of the total area is forested; 573,600,000- 
board feet of lumber were cut in 1952 ser 
1953. 

Flounder, snapper and tarakihi account, 
for 75 per cent of New Zealand’s fishery. 
industry. There also are extensive oyster, 
beds. The once important whaling indus-. 
try declined sharply with development of 
pelagic whaling. 


Numerous rushing streams give New Zea- 
land a great volume of hydroelectric power. 
South Island has available about 4,000,000 
horsepower, and North {Island 800,000. 
About 95 per cent of the population has 
access to power. 


The ocean tempers New Zealand’s cli- 
mate, which otherwise might have great 
variation. The range of mean temperatures 
is small (at Auckland, 66.3° in January, 
51.2° in July; at Wellington, 60.9° in Jan- 
uary, 47.2° in July). Rainfall is moderate 
except on the western slope of the South-, 
ern Alps; it averages 45.3 inches annually 
at Auckland and 47.5 inches at Wellington 
and is heaviest in winter. 
DEPENDENCIES. The Auckland Islands 
(284 sq. mi.) and Campbell Island (44 sq. 
mi.) are the principal outlying islands, 
which have a total area of 307 square miles. 
They are included within the geographical 
boundaries of New Zealand as proclaimed 
in 1847..The Aucklands and Campbell are 
uninhabited. Six hundred miles north of 


the Aucklands are the volcanic Kermadec 
Islands (13 sq. mi.), annexed in 1887. 


-_In Polynesia a number of uninhabited is- 
lands were brought under New Zealand’s 
control in 1901. Rarotonga and Mangala 
in the Cook group total 84 square miles, 
Niue (or Savage Island) (115 sq. mi.) is 
_ the largest island outside the Cook group. 
_ New Zealand also administers the Ross 
_ Dependency, an antarctic region claimed 
by Great Britain in 1923, and the Union 
(or Tokelau) Islands, transferred in 1925 
from the Gilbert and Ellice Islands colony. 


_ WESTERN SAMOA—Status: U. N. trust 

territory. 

Administrator: G. R. Powles. 

Capital: Apia (population 10,000). 

Ne Foreign trade (1952): exports, £1,763,739; 

imports, £1,687,790. Chief export: copra. 

; Principal products: copra, cacao, 
nanas, tropical fruits, rubber. 

The former German Samoan Islands 
were occupied by New Zealand troops in 
the opening weeks of World War I and were 
mandated to New Zealand by the League 
of Nations in 1920 as the Territory of 
Western Samoa, They came under U. N. 
trusteeship in 1947, with New Zealand 
‘continuing as the administering authority. 
The administrator is assisted by a legis- 
lature with a Samoan majority and a 
consultative Native Council. There are 9 
{slands, of which the largest and most 
populous are Savaii (703 sq. mi.) and 
Upolu (430 sq. mi.). They are largely 

' mountainous but fertile. The inhabitants 
are Polynesian Christians. 


Pacific Islands 

High Commissioner in Western Pacific: 
R. C. Stafford Stanley. 

Island groups in the Pacific administered 
by the British High Commissioner in the 
Western Pacific include (1) Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands, (2) British Solomon Islands, 
and (3) New Hebrides Condominium (see 
French Overseas Territories). The High 
Commissioner has headquarters at Honiara, 
Solomon Islands. 


GILBERT AND ELLICE 
Status: Colony. 


The islands in these groups (including 
the Gilbert group; the Ellice group; Ocean 
Island [the seat of administration], Fan- 
ning, Washington and Christmas Islands; 
and the Phoenix group) were proclaimed 
a British protectorate in 1892 and annexed 
as a colony in 1915. The most important 
product is high-grade phosphate. 

Ownership of Canton and Enderbury is- 
lands in the Phoenix group was long in 
dispute between Great Britain and the 
United States until 1939, when an agree- 
ment for “use in common” was reached 
by the two governments. Several of the 
Gilbert islands were occupied by Japanese 
forces in World, ‘War II, and Tarawa was 
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U. S. Marine Corps history in Noy., 1943, 
when it was retaken from the Japanese. 


SOLOMON ISLANDS—Status: Protec-— 
torate. | 

This British protectorate, lying east of 
New Guinea, includes the islands of Gua- 
dalcanal, Malaita, San Cristobal, New 
Georgia, Santa Isabel, Choiseul and nu- 
merous smaller islands. Bougainville, one 
of the group, is under Australian mandate. 
The islands, which came under British pro- 
tection late in the 19th century, were the 
scene of several important U. S. naval and 
military victories during World War II. 
There are no native states, and administra- 
tion is carried on by a Resident Commis- 
sioner assisted by a nominated Advisory 
Council. The most important products are - 
copra and rubber. 


the scene of one of the fiercest battles in / 


Bulgaria (People’s Republic) 
(Bigariya) 

Area: 42,741 square miles. 

Population (est. 1951): 7,310,000 (1934: 
Bulgarian, 86.7%; Turkish, 10.1%; Gypsy, 
1.3%; others, 1.9%). 

Density per square mile: 171.0. 

Chairman of Presidium: Georgi Damia- 
nov. 

Premier: Vulko Chervenkov. 

Principal cities (census 1946): Sofia, 
434,888 (capital, railroad center); Philip- 
popolis (Plovdiv), 125,440 (commercial 
center); Varna, 77,792 (Black Sea port); 
Ruschuk, 53,420 (chief Danube port); 
Burgas, 43,684 (Black Sea port). 

Monetary unit: Lev. 

Languages: Bulgarian, Turkish. 

Religions: Greek Orthodox, 84.4%; Mo- 

hammedan, 13.5%; Jewish, .8%; Roman 
Catholic, .8%; others, .5%. 
HISTORY. Bulgaria, with a strife-ridden 
political past, is an agrarian country about 
the size of Virginia. It sided timidly with 
Germany in World Wars I and II, hoping 
to win territory. It lost in both wars. 

The first Bulgarians, a tribe of wild 
horsemen akin to the Huns, crossed the 
Danube from the north in a.p. 679, and 
took the province of Moesia from the 
Roman Empire. They adopted a Slav dia- 
lect and Slavic customs and twice con- 
quered most of the Balkan peninsula be- 


_ tween 893 and 1280. After the Serbs sub- 


jected their kingdom in 1830, the Bulgars 
gradually fell prey to the Turks, and from 
1396 to 1878, Bulgaria was a Turkish prov- 
ince. In 1878, after the Turks had ruth- 
lessly suppressed a Bulgar revolt, Russia 
forced Turkey to give the country its inde- 
pendence; but the European powers, fear- 
ing that Bulgaria might become a Russian 
dependency, intervened. By the Treaty of 
Berlin (July, 1878), Buigaria became au- 
tonomous under Turkish sovereignty, with 
the province of Eastern Rumelia under a 
Christian governor, 
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In 1887, Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha was elected ruler; on Oct. 
5, 1908, he declared Bulgaria (and Rume- 
lia) an independent kingdom and was 
proclaimed Tsar. 


In the First Balkan War (1912-13), Bul- 
garia joined its neighbor states and de- 
feated Turkey; then it bickered with Serbia 
and Greece over division of Macedonia and 
was defeated by them in the Second Bal- 
kan War, which lasted one month—June— 
July, 1913. 


Still coveting Macedonia, Bulgaria joined 
Germany in World War I and lost. On 
Oct. 3, 1918, Tsar Ferdinand abdicated in 
favor of his son, who became Tsar Boris 
III. The Treaty of Neuilly the next year 
disarmed Bulgaria, reduced it to its 1878 
size, and levied a heavy indemnity. Internal 
disorder, underground intrigue and Agrar- 
ian-Communist agitation marked the next 
fifteen years. 


Boris assumed dictatorial powers in 1934- 
35. When Hitler awarded his nation South- 
ern Dobruja, taken from Rumania in 1940, 
the weak but land-hungry Boris joined the 
Nazis in war the next year and occupied 
parts of Yugoslavia and Greece. Later, with 
the fortunes of war swinging inexorably 
against them, the Germans tried to force 
Boris to send his troops against the Rus- 
sians. Boris resisted and died under mys- 
terious circumstances on Aug. 28, 1943. 


Simeon II, infant son of Boris, became 
nominal ruler under a regency. Three days 
after Russia declared war on Bulgaria on 
Sept. 5, 1944, Bulgaria declared war on 
Germany. Russian troops streamed in the 
next day, and under an informal armistice 
@ coalition “Fatherland Front” cabinet was 
set up under Kimon Georgiev. 

The Fatherland Front regime represented 
the Communist, Zveno, Agrarian and So- 
cial Democratic parties, but real power was 
in the hands of the Communists, who had 
active Soviet support and were ably led by 
Georgi Dimitrov, veteran party leader and 
former secretary-general of the Comintern. 


This Government initiated extensive so- 
cial and economic reforms, instituted a 
ruthless purge of war criminals and sup- 
pressed all political groups which failed to 
subscribe to its policies. The elections of 
Nov. 18, 1945, and Oct. 27, 1946, were con- 
ducted in typical Communist manner, with 
the Fatherland Front securing overwhelm- 
ing majorities, according to official figures. 


After the plebiscite of Sept. 8, 1946, 
which resulted in overthrow of the mon- 
archy, and the Oct. 27 elections, the Com- 
munists quickly moved to take over the 
Government officially and to reduce the 
political opposition to complete impotence. 
Dimitrov replaced Georgiev as Premier on 
Noy. 22, 1946. 

During the next years, Bulgaria con- 


tinued to strengthen its ties with its Bal- 


kan neighbors back of the “iron curtain.” 
Dimitrov died July 2, 1949, while on a 
leave of absence in the U.S.S.R. Vassil 
Kolarov was elected Premier on July 20. 
He died on Jan. 23, 1950, and was suc- 


ceeded by Vulko Chervenkov, Dimitrov’s 


son-in-law. ' 
The United States broke diplomatic re- 
lations with Bulgaria on Feb. 21, 1950. 


GOVERNMENT. The constitution of Dec. | 


4, 1947, modeled after that of the Soviet 
Union, provides that the unicameral Na- 
tional Assembly is “the supreme organ of 
the State.” The Assembly elects a 15-mem- 
ber presidium, the president of which is 
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the nominal chief of state. Governmental . 


administration is carried on by the Premier 
and his Cabinet, who are responsible to the 
Assembly. On Feb. 4, 1948, the Communist- 


dominated Fatherland Front was declared , 


the only official party. 
PEACE TREATY OF 1947. Under the treaty 
which took effect Sept. 15, 1947, Bulgaria’s 


boundaries are those which existed Jan. 1, © 


1941, thus including Southern Dobruja. 


Bulgaria was to pay reparations in the © 


amount of $45,000,000 to Greece and $25,- 
000,000 to Yugoslavia and was to make 
compensation for damage to Allied prop- 
erty in Bulgaria at the rate of 75 per cent 
of the cost of replacement. 


DEFENSE. The 


army 55,000; anti-aircraft artillery 1,800; 
navy 3,500; and air force 5,200 men and 90 
aircraft, none of them bombers. The army 
was purged of all anti-Communist officers 
late in 1946 and has been reorganized 
along Soviet lines. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Though elementary education is compul- 
sory and free between 7 and 14, the rate 
of illiteracy is relatively high. Schools in 
1950 included 9,072 primary schools and 
319 secondary and technical schools. The 
University of Sofia and 8 other universities 
and colleges had an estimated enrollment 
of 50,000. 

Most of the population is Greek Ortho- 
dox. Clergy of all faiths are paid by the 


1947 treaty fixed the 
strength of the armed forces as follows: * 


state. The national language, Bulgarian, is . 


closely related to Russian; both employ the 
Cyrillic alphabet. 

Bulgaria is predominantly agrarian, with 
80 per cent of the population engaged in 
agriculture. Because of the mountainous 
character of the country, however, only 
about 43 per cent of the land is tilled or 
used for pasture. Most landholdings are 
small, and primitive methods of cultiva- 
tion predominate. More than half the cul- 
tivated area is devoted to cereals, including 
wheat (production in 1948: 1,470,000 metric 
tons), corn, barley, oats and rye. Other 
crops are tobacco (1949: 49,799 metric 
tons), alfalfa, cotton, flax, potatoes and 
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sugar. There are extensive vineyards in the 


southern valleys. In 1950 Bulgaria had 


2,140,000 cattle and 1,500,000 hogs; in 1948 
there were 449,000 horses and miles and 
8,995,000 sheep and goats. oy te 
Industries of Bulgaria are of minor im- 
portance and with few exceptions—prep- 


~ aration of tobacco leaf, wines and liquors, 


distillation of attar of roses, and flour 
milling—are confined to domestic markets. 
All industries of any importance have been 
nationalized. The Stalin chemical combine 
began production of fertilizers at the new 
town of Dimitrovgrad in Nov. 1951. 

Foreign trade necessarily consists of the 
exchange of agricultural products for 
cheap manufactures. Statistics, in billions 
of leva, are as follows: 


1946 1948 1950 
Exports 14.94 34.10 51.62 
Imports 17.51 35.20 38.57 


Leading customers in 1950 were the 
U.S.S.R. (45%) and Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania and Poland (31%). Leading 
suppliers were the U.S.S.R. (67%) and the 
four above-named satellites (31%). To- 
bacco was the principal export. 

Although the Danube is navigable along 
the northern border, only a comparatively 
small percentage of prewar Danube ship 
tonnage was Bulgarian. Railroad mileage, 
all nationalized, totaled 2,231 in 1952; 
highway mileage was about 14,000 in 1950, 

Government revenues and expenditures 
for 1953 were estimated at 19,021,000,000 
new leva and 17,973,000,000 new leva, re- 
spectively. The lev was revalued in 1952. 
TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND CLIMATE. Two mountain ranges and 
two great valleys mark Bulgaria’s topog- 
raphy. The Balkan belt crosses the center 
of the country, almost due east-west, ris- 
ing to a height of 7,800 feet. The Rhodope 
range breaks off from the Balkans in the 
west, curves and then straightens out to 
run nearly parallel along the southern. bor- 
der. Between the two ranges is the valley 
of the Maritsa, Bulgaria’s principal river. 
Between the Balkan range and the Danube, 
which forms most of the northern bound- 
ary with Rumania, is the Danubian table- 
land, traversed by several short rivers. 
Southern Dobruja, a fertile region of 2,900 
square miles below the Danube delta, is an 
aree of low hills, fens and sandy steppes. 


Soft coal is Bulgaria’s principal mineral; 
production in 1952 was estimated at 4,500,- 
900 metric tons. Other mineral products 
tmelude aluminum and rock salt; uranium 
Veposits have been reported. 

About 30 per cent of the country is 
forested, but a large part is unproductive 
serub, and most of the valuable woods are 
virtually’ inaccessible. Wood imports usu- 
aliy: exceed exports. 


Bulgaria’s climate is characterized by 


cold winters and warm summers approach~ — 
ing the subtropical in the south. Rain and 
snowfall average twenty to forty inches a 
year. Temperatures at Sofia average 28° in 
January and 69° in July. 


Burma (Republic) 


Area: 261,749 square miles. 

Population (est. 1952): 18,859,000 (1941: 
Burmans, 60%; Shans, 7%; Chins, 2%; 
Kachins, 1%; Indians, 6%; Chinese, 1%; 
Indo-Burmans, 1%; others, 22%). 

Density per square mile: 72.0. 

President: Dr. Ba U. 

Premier: U Nu. 

Principal cities (est. 1942): Rangoon, 
501,219 (capital, chief port), Mandalay, 
150,000 (river port, upper Burma), Moul- 
mein, 70,000 (seaport); (est. 1941) Bassein, 
50,000 (river port). 

Languages: Burmese (70%), English. 

Religions: Buddhist, 90%; Mohamme- 

dan, 3%; Hindu, 3%; Christian, 2%; 
others, 2%. 
HISTORY. Lying oh the eastern side of the 
Bay of Bengal between India, China and 
Siam, the Union of Burma came into exist- 
ence as an independent state on Jan. 4, 
1948. Since that time the new republic 
has held its own with difficulty against 
attacks on the one hand by Communist 
rebels seeking its overthrow and on the 
other by Karen insurgents seeking wider 
territorial autonomy, 


In 1612 the British East India Company 
sent agents to Burma, and in the 17th and 
18th centuries the Burmese stoutly resisted 
the efforts of British, Dutch and Portu- 
guese traders to establish posts on the Bay 
of Bengal. Actual British rule dated from 
1826, and in 1886 British troops forced the 
annexation of all Burma to India. On April 
1, 1937, the British separated Burma from 
India and set it up as a Crown colony with 
its own legislature and a British governor. 


For hundreds of years a battlefield of 
petty princes, Burma became a key battle- 
ground in World War II largely because the 
800-mile Burma Road was the Allies’ vital 
supply line to China. The Japanese in- 
vaded the country in Dec., 1941, and by 
May, 1942, had occupied most of it, cutting 
the road. In Aug., 1942, the Japanese set 


up @ puppet government under Dr: Ba 
Maw. 


After one of the most difficult campaigns 
of the war, Allied forces liberated most of 
Burma prior to the Japanese surrender on 
Aug. 14, 1945. Civil government was re- 
sumea in Oct., 1945, but the native nation- 
alist feeling continued strong. 

An agreement with Britain signed on 
Jan. 27, 1947, gave the Burmese an op- 
portunity to determine their future form 
of government. The leftist Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League secured a ma- 
jority in the Constituent Assembly elec~ 
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tions held April 9, 1947, and the Assembly 
voted on June 17, 1947, to declare Burma 
a@ republic. Thakin Nu (now known as U 
Nu) became premier July 19, 1947, upon 
the assassination of U Aung San. Sover- 
ee was formally transferred on Jan. 4, 
GOVERNMENT. The constitution adopted 
by the Constituent Assembly Sept. 24, 1947, 
provides for a government headed by the 
president, who is elected by the two houses 
of parliament—the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Chamber of Nationalities—meet- 
ing in joint session. The president appoints 
the premier on nomination of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies; the cabinet must enjoy 
the confidence of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Four frontier areas—the Shan, Kachin and 
Karenni states, and the Chin special di- 
vision—are constituent parts of the Union 
but enjoy some autonomy. 

The Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League won about two-thirds of the 250 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies in the 
first elections held under the new consti- 
tution in 1951-52. 

The constitution contemplates a form of 

state socialism, with the operation of all 
public utilities and the exploitation of 
all natural resources to come eventually 
under state control. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Burma had 4,937 state and recognized 
schools in 1947-48, with enrollment of 443,- 
332. In addition, almost every hamlet has a 
Buddhist school where tuition is free. Be- 
cause of the many monastic schools, the 
percentage of wholly illiterate men is 
small. There are universities at Rangoon 
and Mandalay, with a total of 3,350 stu- 
dents in 1950. 

The natives in general are Mongolian; 
the Burmese are the most advanced. 

Indians, settled in the delta region, 
supply most of the coolie labor, while the 
Chinese constitute the artisan and mer- 
chant class. Buddhism, the national re- 
ligion, profoundly affects the national 
character; every village has its temple. 

Burma is essentially agricultural, with 
crop growing concentrated in the delta and 
river valleys. It is a leading producer of 
rice, the staple food, which occupies two- 
thirds of the cultivated area. Output in 
1951-52 was 6,500,000 short tons. Crops 
grown in the dry zone in upper Burma 
include millet, cotton, peanuts and ses- 
ame. Other crops include tobacco, fruit, 
vegetables and cereals. About 14% million 
acres are under irrigation. The number of 
rubber plantations has increased. The 
principal domestic animals are water buf- 
falo (721,000 in 1950), used as a beast of 
burden in the delta, and small. humped 
oxen, which predominate in other areas. 
Cattle, including oxen, totaled 4,488,000 in 
1950. YIitot 


Leading industries include silk weaving 
and dyeing, rice husking, oil refining and 
wood carving. hg 

The whole Burmese economy was dis- 
rupted during the Japanese occupation, 
and rehabilitation has made slow progress, 
hampered by lack of heavy material, con- 
sumer’s goods and transport, and in some 
areas by extreme lawlessness and rebellion, 


Recent trade statistics are as follows (in 
millions of kyats): 


1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 
Exports 733.3 660.7 980.8 
Imports 373.3 432.3 681.2 


Chief exports in 1950-51 were rice 
(77%), teakwood (5%) and cotton (3%). 
Leading customers were Ceylon (24%), In- 
dia (23%), Japan (13%) and Indonesia 
(13%); leading suppliers, India (37%), 
Japan (18%) and Britain (16%). 

The 1952-53 budget, ordinary and cap- 
ital, estimated revenue at 834,956,000 
kyats ‘(plus a surplus of 52,600,000 from 
nonrevenue transactions) and expenditure 
at 1,131,293,000 kyats. The kyat replaced 
the rupee as the monetary unit in 1952. 

The principal commercial arteries are 

the Irrawaddy, navigable for 900 miles 
to Bhamo, and its tributaries. Regular 
steamer service is maintained to Bhamo. 
Railways, designed to supplement river 
transport, totaled 1,777 miles in 1950, all 
state-owned. There are no rail connections 
with India or any other country. The 
length of roads was 12,472 miles in 1949. 
The Burma Road connects Lashio, a rail 
terminus in nothern Burma, with Kun- 
ming, China. 
TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND CLIMATE. Slightly smaller than 
Texas, Burma is divided into three natural 
regions: the Arakan Yoma, a long, narrow 
mountain range forming the barrier be- 
tween Burma and India; the Shan Plateau 
in the east, extending southward into 
Tenasserim; and the Central Basin running 
down to the flat, fertile delta of the Irra- 
waddy in the south. This delta contains a 
network of inter-communicating canals 
and nine principal mouths. 

Mineral resources are considerable but, 
in many cases, undeveloped. Production by 
the Burmah Oil Company, Ltd., in 1939, 
was 7,396,000 barrels, but in 1951 it was 
only about 650,000 barrels. 

Other minerals include lead, silver, tin, 
zinc, nickel, cobalt, copper, gold, iron ore, 
molybdenum, coal, uranium (reported), 
rubies, sapphires and jade. Postwar re- 
covery has been slow. 

More than half of Burma is forested, 
with government reserves totaling 31,637 
square miles. Teak, valuable for naval con- 
struction, is the main timber product. Its 
cutting is strictly controlledxNatmral, rub- 
ber exports were estimated;at .i9,800 met- 


ine tons in 1952. Fisheries are exploited 


_ both along the coast and inland. 


Burma forms part of the Asiatic mon- 


soon region, but its climate is modified 
_ by the topography. There are three sea- 


‘sons: (1) cool and rainless (November 
through February); (2) hot and rainless 
~-(March through May) and (3) rainy (June 
through October). At Rangoon the annual 
temperature range is only 10°; at Man- 
dalay, about 20°. Annual rainfall at Ran- 


"goon is about 100 inches; at Mandalay, 33.4 


inches. 


Chile (Republic) 
(Reptiblica de Chile) 

Area: 286,323 square miles. 

Population (census April 1952): 6,032,376 
(white, 30%; mestizo, 65%; Indian, 5% )- 

Density per square mile: 21.1. 

President: Carlos Ibafiez. 

Principal cities (census 1952): sich et 
1,412,940 (capital); Walparaiso, 222,238 
(port); Concepcion, 133,573 (farming cen- 
ter); Temuco, 90,957 (farming); Vina del 
Mar, 88,196 (resort center). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 

HISTORY. Chile has had a relatively tran- 
quil history amid South America’s long 
record of revolution and strife, but it has 
suffered repeated labor disturbances in re- 
cent years. 


Europeans first arrived in 1536, when 
Diego de Almagro, an associate of Pizarro, 
led an unsuccessful invasion from Peru. 
Five years later another Spaniard, Pedro de 
Valdivia, founded Santiago. Cn Sept. 18, 
1810, Chile rebelled against Spanish rule, 
but independence was not won completely 
until 1818, when Bernardo O'Higgins and 
José de San Martin finally crushed the 
Spanish armies. 


Chile, which has never lost a war, fought 
with Bolivia and Peru in 1879-83 and won 
the province of Antofagasta, Bolivia’s only 
Outlet to the Pacific, as well as extensive 
areas from Peru. In World War I, Chile was 
neutral. The overthrow in 1931 of Colonel 
Carlos Ibafiez, who had seized power in 
1927, was followed by a brief chaotic period 
in which seven presidents tumbled in and 
out of office, but Dr. Arturo Alessandri 
(1932-38) did much to restore Chile's po- 
litical and economic order. 


Pedro Aguirre Cerda, victor in the 1938 
elections, initiated an extensive socialist 
program before his death on Noy. 25, 1941. 
The term of Juan Antonio Rios, elected as 
Radical candidate of the Popular Front in 
1942, was marked by political dissension 
and labor difficulties. Under both external 
and. internal pressure, the latter notably 
from’ its, strong Communist party, Chile 
finally, . “Ryake relations with the Axis on 


Jan. 20, 1943, but did not declare war 
Japan until Feb. 14, 1945. 

Rios died June 27, 1946. Following | 
special election, Gabriel Gonzdlez Videla, 
candidate of a leftist-center coalition, be- 
came president on Nov. 3, 1946. His admin- 
istration was plagued by recurrent labor 
disputes, some of which were said to be 
Communist-inspired. He pursued a strong 
anti-Communist policy. Carlos Ibafiez was 
elected to succeed him Sept. 4, 1952. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The na- 
tion elects a president every six years, a 
Senate of forty-five members every eight 
years (one half renewable every four years) 
and a Chamber of Deputies of 147 members 
every four years. The president is assisted 
by a cabinet responsible to him but sub- 
ject to impeachment by Congress, which 
also may override a presidential veto by 
two-thirds vote. All literate citizens over 
twenty-one may vote in elections. 

Military service is compulsory, beginning 
at twenty with an initial training period 
of nine months, after which a civilian is 
on reserve until the age of forty-five. In 
1948 the army was unofficially estimated at 
25,000. The navy, normally 12,000 men 
strong, had in 1953 one old battleship of 
28,000 tons, two light cruisers (acquired 
from the U. S. in 1951), six destroyers, six 
frigates, seven submarines, two coast de- 
fense ships and other smaller craft. The 
air force was expanded during World War 
pa 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education, free and compulsory between 
7 and 15, is directed by the central govern- 
ment. In 1943, illiteracy was estimated at 
24 per cent, third lowest in Latin America. 
School enrollment in 1948 was about 739,- 
000. There are five universities, including 
the State University of Chile. About 20 per 
cent of the budget is devoted to education. 

The base of the white population is 
Spanish, although there are some German, 
English, Irish and Scotch. Roman Catholi- 
cism is the dominant religion, but church 
and state were separated in 1925. 

Chilean agriculture is mostly confined to 
the temperate central valley, similar to 
that of California. The available produc- 
tive land is extremely limited, and most of 
it must be irrigated. Wheat (1951: 988,- 
000 metric tons) is the leading crop, fol- 
lowed by potatoes, oats, barley, corn, string 
beans and fruits. Grapes, next to wheat 
in acreage, produced 55,500,000 gallons of 
wine in 1952. Feudal-type estates, averag- 
ing 2,500 acres, predominate. Cattle in 1951 
totaled 2,160,000 and sheep (1949) 6,345,- 
000. Wool production in 1951 was about 
12,000 metric tons (clean basis). 

The livestock industry does not supply 
local needs, but wool is used in Chilean 


textile mills, and wool and hides are ex- 
ported. 


~ Chile—China 


Foreign trade (in millions of U. S. dol- 
lars) : 


Wer c 1950 1951 1952 
Exports 282 371 456 
Imports 248 329 371 


In 1952 the leading customers were the 
U. S. (57%), Argentina (8%) and Britain 
and Germany (each 5%); leading suppliers 
were the U. S. (52%), Britain (9%) and 
Argentina (8%). Chief exports in 1952 were 
copper (49%) and nitrate (13%). Leading 
imports were machinery and vehicles, tex- 
tiles, sugar, and iron and steel and manu- 
factures. 

Although Chile dreams of great indus- 
trial development and has all the necessary 
Taw materials except high-grade coal and 
tin, progress continues slowly. Except for 
mineral processing, most manufacturing is 
of low-priced consumer’s goods, particu- 
larly textiles. A steel industry was estab- 
lished in 1946; production in 1952 
amounted to 243,000 metric tons. 

Highway mileage totaled approximately 
31,250 in 1947, about a third improved. 
Rail mileage is 5,434, partly electrified. 
Civil aviation is highly developed in the 
interior, and several international lines 
serve the country. According to Lloyd’s 
Register, the merchant marine had 92 ves- 
sels (100 tons and over), aggregating 187,- 
618 gross tons, on June 30, 1952. 

Recent financial data are as follows (in 
billions of pesos): 


1951 1952 19537 
Revenue 26.0 36.1 47.5 
Expenditure 27.6 42.0 47.5 


* Budget estimate. 

The total public debt on Dec. 31, 1950, 
was 7,526,100,000 pesos, of which 5,461,- 
100,000 pesos represented the internal 
debt, long and short term. 

The basis of the country’s economy is its 
mineral resources in the northern desert 
provinces of Atacama, Antofagasta and 
Tarapaca, where the only natural nitrate 
in the world is found. Some 60 per cent of 
the world’s iodine is obtained as a by- 
product of nitrate processing. Chile’s world 
monopoly in nitrate, however, declined in 
importance with development of the syn- 
thetic product. 

The world’s largest copper reserve, esti- 
mated at 134 billion pounds, is in Chile, 
and also more than 900 million tons of 
high grade iron ore. The reserve of Chilean 
coal, noted for quantity rather than qual- 
ity, exceeds two billion tons. 


Mineral production in 1952 was as fol- 
lows: coal and lignite, 2,193,199 metric 
tons; copper (smelter production) 404,742 
tons; iron ore, 2,310,474 tons; nitrate of 
soda, 1,427,817 tons; gold, 176,021 ounces; 
silver, 1,246,827 ounces. Mercury, manga- 
nese ore, cobalt, zinc, tungsten and 
molybdenum also are produced, and :de- 


posits of uranium have been reported. Oil 
was first produced in Tierra del Fuego in 
Dec. 1945. Production in 1952 was about 
800,000 barrels. 


Forests, estimated to cover 35 million 
acres in the southern provinces, yield a 
variety of commercial wood, including co- 
nifer, laurel and magnolia. Fishery prod- 
ucts include cod, eel, oysters, sawfish, 
sardines, tuna and whale-oil. , 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. A narrow, 
mountainous land, Chile is 2,661 miles in 
length, and varies from 46 to 250 miles in 
width; one-third of its area is covered by 
the towering ranges of the Andes. In the 
north is the mineral-rich Atacama Desert, 


between the coast mountains and the- 


Andes. In the center is a 700-mile-long val- 
ley, thickly populated, between the Andes 
and the coastal plateau. In the south, the 
Andes border on the ocean. 


At the southern tip of Chile’s mainland 
is Punta Arenas, the southernmost city in 
the world, and beyond that lies the Strait 
of Magellan and Tierra del Fuego, an is- 
land divided between Chile and Argentina. 
The Juan Fernandez Islands, in the South 
Pacific about 400 miles west of the main- 
land, and Easter Island, about 2,000 miles 
west, are Chilean possessions. : 

Chile’s short rivers are useful only for 
irrigation and as sources of electric power: 
The country has many ports but few good 
harbors, and most of the tonnage must be 
handled by lighters. 


In Chile’s extreme north the days are 
hot, the nights warm on the coast and cool 
in the interior. Central Chile’s climate is 
comparable to that of southern California, 
and southward in the lake regions the cli- 
mate is similar to that of the U.S. Pacific 
Northwest. In the extreme south, fogs and 
storms keep the mean temperature low. 
Santiago has extreme recorded temperature 
ranges of 25° and 96°. Snow is rare. 


China (Republic) 
(Chung-Hua Min-Kuo) 

Area: 3,858,900 square miles.* 

Population (est. 1950): 475,000,000.* 

Density per square mile: 123.1. 

President, Nationalist China: Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. 

Premier: Chen Cheng. 

Chairman of People’s Council: Mao Tse- 
tung. 

Premier: Chou En-lai. 

Principal cities (est. 1950): Shanghai, 
5,406,644 (chief port, industrial and finan- 
cial center); Peiping (Peking), 1,940,290 
(capital, Communist China); Tientsin, 
1,785,813 (commercial center); Mukden, 
1,551,317 (Manchurian industrial center) ; 
Canton, 1,495,694 (southern. commercial 
center); Port Arthur, 1,054,466 (northern 
seaport and naval base); Chungking, 
1,038,683 (river port; tradé éenter); Nan- 


King, 1,020,000 (former Nationalist Rei 
tal 


Monetary unit: Chinese dollar. 
Language: Chinese. sae 
Religions: Confucianism, Buddhism, 

Taoist, Mohammedanism, Christianity. 

® * Including Province of Formosa (Taiwan), Manchuria 
and Tibet; excluding Outer Mongolia. 
HISTORY. By 2000 B.c., the Chinese were 
- living in the Hwang Ho basin, and they 
had achieved an advanced stage of civiliza- 
tion by 1200 s.c. The great philosophers, 
' Lao-tse, Confucius, Mo Ti and Mencius 
lived during the Chou dynasty (about 1122 
to 249 s.c.). The warring feudal states were 
. first united under Emperor Ch'in Shih 
Huang Ti, during whose reign (246-210 
B.C.) work was begun on the Great Wall. 
Under the Han dynasty (206 B.c. to A.D. 220) 
/China prospered and traded with the West. 
- The T’ang dynasty (618-907) has often 

been called the golden age of Chinese his- 
tory. Painting, sculpture and poetry fiour- 
ished under royal patronage, and printing 
made its earliest known appearance. 

The Mings, last of the native rulers 
(1868-1644), overthrew the Mongol or 
Yuan dynasty (1280-1368) established by 
Kublai Khan, whose dominions extended 
into eastern Europe. The weakening Mings 
in turn were overthrown in 1644 by in- 
vaders from the north, the Manchus. 

The Chinese closely restricted foreign ac- 
tivities, and by the end of the 18th cen- 
tury only Canton (and the Portuguese 
port of Macao) were open to European 
merchants. Following the Anglo-Chinese 
War of 1839-42, however, several treaty 
ports were opened and Hong Kong was 
ceded to Britain. Treaties signed after 
further hostilities (1856-60) weakened Chi- 
Nese sovereignty and removed foreigners 
from Chinese jurisdiction. The disastrous 
Chinese-Japanese War of 1894-95 was fol- 
lowed by a scramble for Chinese leases and 
concessions by European powers which 
resulted in the nationalist Boxer Rebel- 
lion (1900), suppressed by an international 
force. 

The death of the Empress Dowager Tzu 
Hsi in 1908 and the accession of the in- 
fant emperor Hstian T’ung (Pu-Yi) were 
followed by a nation-wide rebellion led by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who became first Presi- 
dent of the Provisional Chinese Republic 
in 1911. The Manchus abdicated on Feb. 12, 
1912. Dr. Sun resigned in favor of Yuan 
Shih-k’ai, who suppressed the republicans 
but was forced by a serious rising in 1915— 
16 to abandon his intention of declaring 
himself Emperor. Yuan’s death in June, 
1916, was followed by years of civil war 
between rival militarists and Dr. Sun’s re- 
publicans. The death in 1925 of Dr. Sun, 
who had controlled only the Canton area 
in oppositi rh to the recognized regime, was 
followed by* revival of the Kuomintang 
party, which practically sified htm. Na+ 


shek and advised originally by Communist 
experts, soon occupied most of China, set- 
ting up a Kuomintang regime in 1928. 
Internal strife continued, however, and 
Chiang broke with the Communists. 


An alleged explosion on the South Man- 
churian Railway on Sept. 18, 1931, brought 
invasion of Manchuria by Japanese forces, 
who installed the last Manchu emperor, 
Henry Pu-Yi, as nominal ruler of the pup- 
pet state of “Manchukuo.” Japanese efforts 
to take China’s northern provinces in July, 
1937, were resisted by Chiang Kai-shek, 
who meanwhile had succeeded in uniting 
most of China behind him, Within two 
years, however, Japan seized most of the 
ports and railways. The Kuomintang goy- 
ernment retreated first to Hankow and 
then to Chungking, while in “Occupied 
China” the Japanese set up a puppet gov- 
ernment at Nanking headed by Wang 
Ching-wei. In 1943 Chiang became political 
as well as military leader of. ‘Free China.” 

When the Japanese surrendered in 1945, 
a treaty was signed with the Soviet Union 
providing for Soviet withdrawal from Man- 
churia, joint Chinese-Soviet control of 
Manchurian railways for 30 years, a joint 
Chinese-Soviet naval base at Port Arthur 
and a free port at Dairen. 


The surrender of Japan also touched off 
a race between Nationalist and Communist 
forces for control of China. Agreement was 
reached for the establishment of a Politi- 
cal Consultative Council representing all 
groups on Oct. 10, 1945, but fighting broke 
out again early in 1946 with the Commu- 
nists controlling northern and central 
Manchuria and northern China. 


The civil war continued without de- 
cisive results until late 1948, when the 
Communists loosed new drives, which by 
the end of 1949 had brought all China 
except the island of Formosa under their 
control. Barricaded on Formosa, the Na- 
tionalist regime was somewhat weakened by 
internal dissension and had little means at 
its disposal to make any effective counter- 
attack upon the mainland. The U. S., how- 
ever, after the outbreak of the Korean war 
in June, 1950, promised naval and air aid 
to repel any invasion of Formosa. Chiang, 
who had stepped down from the presidency 
on Jan. 21, 1949, reassumed that post on 
Feb. 28, 1950, and on Mar. 8 appointed 
Chen Cheng premier. 


The Communists meanwhile set up in 
September, 1949, a soviet-type government. 
After prolonged negotiations, the People’s 
government and the Soviet Union signed a 
30-year treaty of friendship and mutual 
aid on Feb. 14, 1950; its published terms 
provided for a $300,000,000 Soviet credit 
and for the return of the Changchun rail- 
road to China and the eventual return of 
Port Arthur and Dairen. 


"China 
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The Communist regime subsequently 
was recognized as the legal government of 
China by many nations but was unsuccess- 
ful in its efforts to secure a place in the 
U. N. It threw several hundred thousand 
men into the Korean conflict in Oct. 1950, 
in a futile effort to drive U. N. forces from 
Korea. On July 23, 1953, an armistice was 
signed at Panmunjom. (For further details, 
see Korean War in the index.) 


GOVERNMENT. Under the Nationalist con- 
stitution of 1947, the highest state organ 
is the National Assembly, which meets once 
each three years and is the “sovereign or- 
gan of the people.’ Its members are elected 
for 6-year terms on the basis of territorial 

-and professional representation. The As- 
sembly elects the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the Republic for 6-year terms. The 
organs of government are five in number— 
the Executive Yiian (cabinet), whose mem- 
bers, headed by the Premier, are appointed 
by the President with the concurrence of 
the Legislative Yiian; the Legislative Yiian, 
which exercises legislative functions when 
the Assembly is not in session and has ul- 
timate control over the cabinet; the Con- 
trol Yuan, broadly corresponding to an 
“upper house,” which has general super- 
visory and censorial functions; the Judi- 
cial Yuan, the highest court of justice; 
and the Examination Ytian, which con- 
trols civil service. 

The constitution of the People’s repub- 

lic was approved by a political consulta- 
tive conference on Sept. 27, 1949, and was 
proclaimed on Oct. 1. It established as the 
highest organ of the state the people’s 
government council, which is headed by 
a@ chairman and has legislative functions. 
The government council established as the 
highest executive organ a state adminis- 
trative council (cabinet) headed by the 
premier. Effective control is exercised 
throughout by the central committee of 
the Chinese Communist party. 
DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory 
in Nationalist China; the initial training 
period is one or two years. The fighting 
strength of the army in 1952 was upwards 
of 500,000 men. The air force had about 
200 planes and the navy, some 100 small 
vessels. About 80 per cent of the budget 
was tabbed for military purposes. 


Supreme control of the Communist 
armed forces is vested in the people’s rev- 
olutionary military council.” Communist 
forces in 1952 numbered about 3,000,000, 
in addition to 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 re- 
gional and district troops and 600,000 to 
1,000,000 security troops. The air force had 
about 1,800 Soviet-built planes, about half 
of them jet fighters. Naval strength was 
negligible. 

EDUCATION. Emphasis on the mainland is 
upon technical training and inculcation of 
the Communist ideology. At the end_.of 


1951 there were reported to be nearly 250: 


colleges and universities with 175,000 stu- 
dents, 5,442 secondary schools with more 
than 2,000,000 students, and 541,000 pri- 
mary schools with more than 43,000,000 
pupils. 

The mass literacy movement has been 
accompanied by the replacement of the 
old classical or “dead” Chinese language 
with the popular vernacular (Pai-hua) of 
the Mandarin dialect, employing perhaps 
1,000 of the most essential of the many 
thousands of Chinese ideographs. 


POPULATION AND RELIGION. Estimates 
of China’s population vary and are only 
calculated guesses, since no national cen- 
sus has ever been taken. The population is 
quite unevenly distributed, with most of 
it in the following five areas: the central 
portion of the northern plain (Shantung); 
the Yangtze Kiang delta; a coastal belt ex- 
tending southward from the Yangtze delta 
to the Canton delta; the Hupeh basin cen- 
tered around Hankow; and the isolated 
basin of Szechwan, far to the west. Most 
Chinese who are not Christians or Moslems 
practice one of the three native religions 
—Confucianism, Buddhism or Taoism. Al- 
most 10 per cent of the population is esti- 
mated to be Moslem; there are also many 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. 


AGRICULTURE. In China, nearly 80 per 
cent of the population depend on the land 
for livelihood. Subsistence crops are neces- 
sarily emphasized, but China is still not 
self-sufficient in food. Cultivation is inten- 
sive, holdings are small, and irrigation is 
widely practiced. The three most impor- 
tant food crops (1951, excluding Manchuria 
and Formosa) are rice, 48,300,000 metric 
tons (paddy); wheat, 21,457,000 tons; and 
maize, 6,344,000 tons. 

In northern China, wheat, barley, corn, 
sorghum, millet and other cereals, and 
beans and peas predominate, whereas in 
the south, rice, sugar and indigo are most 
important. The Yangtze basin, one of 
the most favored agricultural regions in the 
world, is China’s premier granary. Tea, the 
chief beverage, is grown mainly in the cen- 
tral uplands, coastal ranges and Szechwan; 
11,400 metric tons were exported during 
1950. : 

Silkworm culture is practiced widely, es- 
pecially in the lower Yangtze valley. Cot- 
ton, the major purely industrial crop, runs 
from 2,500,000 to 4,000,000 bales a year. 
Soybeans are of ever-increasing impor- 
tance. Other crops include fibers, tobacco, 
vegetable oils, cane sugar and many medic- 
inal plants and spices. 

The urgent need for subsistence crops 
has confined grazing grounds for sheep 
and cattle to the dry northwest and to 
mountain pastures. However, such animals 
as goats, poultry and especially pigs are 
raised everywhere. asid 
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reported to be proceeding gradually in 
carefully planned stages. ; 
INDUSTRY. Industrially, China is still in 
its infancy. Development has been mainly 
in the erection of textile mills, silk and 
flour mills, match factories, tanneries and 
a few steel and cement mills. The produc- 
tion of consumer’s goods far exceeds that 
of producer’s goods, which must still be 
_ imported. Much of the industry which had 
been developed in the lower Yangtze val- 
ley and the Shanghai area was moved 
westward in 1938 and 1939 to escape Japa- 
- nese capture, and southward in 1948 to 
escape Communist control. 


Postwar industrial rehabilitation pro- 
ceeded at a slow pace because of the high 
cost of labor and materials, high interest 
rates, power shortages and the unsettled 
political situation. The Communist regime 
is reported to be concentrating upon Man- 
churia as China’s industrial center and to 
be shifting some industries to the north- 
west. 


TRADE. Foreign trade statistics, in billions 
or Chinese dollars, are as follows: 


1946 1947 1948* 
Exports 420 6,432 1.399 
Imports 1,909 14,395 1.193 


* Gold dollars. 


In 1948 the U. S. supplied 48 per cent of 
China’s recorded commercial imports, fol- 
lowed by India, 11 per cent; Britain, 8 per 
cent; and Japan, 1 per cent. Of the total 
exports, 31 per cent went to Hong Kong, 
20 per cent to the U. S., 6 per cent to Ja- 
pan and 4 per cent to Britain. Textiles and 
products accounted for 45 per cent of the 
domestic exports; tung oil, 9 per cent; pig 
bristles, 7 per cent; and eggs and tungsten 
ore, each 3 per cent. 


COMMUNICATIONS. Exploitation of many 
of China’s natural resources has been hand- 
icapped by the lack of internal commu- 
nications. There is an extensive system of 
inland waterways and canals, however, and 
in central and south China most of the 
freight is carried by water. 

The modern highway system now totals 
about 100,000 miles, but at least half of 
the system is in need of extensive repairs. 
The railway system of about 14,000 miles, 
concentrated in the lower Yangtze basin 
and in north China and Manchuria, has 
been rehabilitated and is being extended by 
the Communists. The main port, Shanghai, 
at the mouth of the Yangtze, normally ac- 
counts for about 50 per cent of the total 
maritime customs revenue, and is the Far 
Hast’s major port, 

FINANCE. Civil war threw China’s finance 
into confusion. Complete budget figures 
are not available for recent years, but 
both the Nationalist and People’s govern- 
ments sufféréd large deficits. The Nation- 


The Communist land-reform program is 


alist deficit was financed by the sale 


gold, silver and foreign exchange; hah, a 
iderable 


the People’s government, to a cons: 
extent by note and victory-bond 
TOPOGRAPHY. China has about 1% times 
the area of the continental United States. 
Its coast line is roughly a semi-circle, 
about 2,150 miles long. The greater part of 
the country is mountainous, and only in 
the lower reaches of the Hwang Ho and 
Yangtze Kiang are there extensive low 
plains. The principal mountain ranges are 
the Tien Shan, to the northwest; the Kun- 
lun chain, which attains a maximum 
height of 23,890 feet, running south of the 
Takla Makan and Gobi deserts; and the 
Trans-Himalaya, connecting the Kunlun 
with the borders of China and Tibet. Man- 
churia is largely an undulating plain con- 
nected with the north China plain by 4 
narrow lowland corridor. Inner Mongolia 
contains the relatively fertile southern and 
eastern portions of the Gobi. The large 
island of Hainan (13,500 sq. mi.) lies off 
the southern coast. 


HYDROGRAPHY. China proper consists of 
three great river systems. The northern 
part of the country is drained by the 
Hwang Ho (Yellow), 2,700 miles long and 
mostly unnavigable. The central part is 
drained by the Yangtze Kiang, the fifth 
longest river in the world (3,100 mi.), The 
Si Kiang in the south is about 1,650 miles 
long and navigable for a considerable dis- 
tance. In addition, the Amur forms part of 
the northeastern boundary. 


MINERALS. Mineral resources are consid- 
erable. Iron ore, far less plentiful than 
coal, is mined principally in the lower 
Yangtze valley and in north China. Tin, 
mined in Yunnan and southwest Sze- 
chwan, has been a major mineral export. Of 
some rarer minerals, notably antimony and 
tungsten, China is normally the world’s 
leading producer. Lead, zinc, silver, mer- 
cury and gold are also mined, and discov- 
ery of uranium has been reported. Mineral 
production in 1951 was estimated as fol- 
lows: coal and lignite, 43,250,000 metric 
tons; iron ore, 3,000,000 tons; tin (in ore), 
3,700 tons; tungsten, 15,800 tons. 


FORESTS AND FISHERIES. China ur- 
gently needs reforestation. Most remain- 
ing forests are on inaccessible mountain 
slopes. Bamboo is cultivated in groves 
throughout the country south of the Tsin- 
ling mountains. Both sea and river fish- 
eries are rich and varied, and fresh or 
salted fish is a staple food in many dis- 
tricts. The coastal fisheries of Shantung, 
Chekiang and Kwantung are especially 
valuable. 

CLIMATE. There are great diversities of 
climate. North China has the coldest win- 
ters in the world for its latitude (23.5° 
average in January at Peiping). The Yang- 
tze valley is warmer, with winter tempera- 


es. 


_ tures more like those of Britain, while 
_ the south has warm subtropical winters. 
Summer temperatures are uniformly hot 
throughout China (about 79° in July at 
Peiping and 82° at Hong Kong). South 
China receives regular rainfall averaging 
from 40 to 60 inches annually, but in the 
north rainfall is irregular and not as 
heavy; droughts and floods are common. 


MANCHURIA—Status: Integral part of 
Chinese People’s Republic. 

Agricultural products (1949, in metric 
tons): soya beans, 1,800,000; wheat (1946), 
393,000; rice, 380,000; millet; sorghum; 
maize. . 

Industries: iron and steel, machinery, 
textiles, food processing, chemicals. 

Minerals: coal, iron ore, gold, lead ore, 
uranium, manganese ore. 

Manchuria, which before the Japanese 
invasion of 1931 was governed apart from 
China proper, now constitutes an integral 
part (five provinces) of China proper. A 
separate state (Manchukuo), set up under 
the Japanese, was never recognized by the 
U. S., China or Britain. The regime was 
a@ transparent screen for Japanese control 
exercised by the Kwantung army. The Jap- 
anese hold on Manchuria was broken by 
the Soviet invasion of August, 1945. 

The decision reached at the Cairo con- 
ference (1943) that Manchuria should re- 
vert to Chinese possession was confirmed 
by the Chinese-Soviet treaty signed Aug. 
14, 1945. Soon after the Japanese surren- 
der, however, Chinese Communist troops 
moved into the country and continued to 
control most of northern and central Man- 
churia after the Soviet evacuation. In Oc- 
tober, 1948, the Communists conquered 
the last few Nationalist-held areas. Man- 
churia was the base for the Communist 
attacks on U. N. forces in Korea which 
began in October, 1950. 

As a result of extensive Japanese devel- 
opment, Manchuria became probably the 
richest industrial area in China, contain- 
ing about two-thirds of her heavy indus- 
try and half her railway mileage. 

The Communist People’s government 
decided to concentrate its first efforts at 
industrial development in Manchuria. 

Manchuria is also a rich agricultural re- 
gion with a cultivable area estimated at 
70,000,000 acres. Lumber from the forests 
of the East Manchurian Highlands ordi- 
narily supplies the needs not only of the 
Manchurian plain but also those of North 
China. 


FORMOSA (TAIWAN)—Status: Province 
(Part of Republic of China). 

Area: 13,836 square miles. : 

Population (census Dec. 1951, excluding 
troops and militia): 7,830,748. 

Capital: Taipei (Taihoku), 540,971. 

Foreign trade (1951): exports, U. S. $98,- 
200,000; imports, $85,500,000. Chief exports: 
sugar (53%), rice (13%), tea (7%). 


Agricultural products (est. 1951-52, in 
metric tons): raw sugar, 553,400; rice 
(milled), 1,333,600; tea, bananas, pine- 
apples, sweet potatoes. 


Industries: sugar refining, canning, ce- 


ment, chemicals, wood, paper. 


Minerals: gold, coal, petroleum, silver, | 


sulfur. 


Formosa is a large island in the western 
Pacific, separated from China to the west 
by the Taiwan straits (narrowest point, 
90 mi.). The Pescadores (Bokoto) (about 
77 sq. mi.) and other outlying islands be- 
came administratively a part of Formosa 
under Japanese rule. Formosa, ceded to 
Japan in 1895 after the Chinese-Japanese 
War, remained Japanese until it was re- 
stored to China in 1945, in accordance with 
the Cairo declaration. It was the only terri- 
tory under the control of the Nationalist 
regime after 1949. 

Most of the inhabitants are of Chinese 
stock. There are also about 140,000 ab- 
original tribesmen in the mountainous in- 
terior. Sugar cane, grown under the plan- 
tation system, is the most prosperous of 
the island’s developments. 

Formosa is one of the world’s chief 
sources of camphor, and government 
monopolies of camphor, salt, opium and 
tobacco have been established. Forest 
Tesources are enormous. Railway mileage 
totaled (1951) about 3,050 and roads 16,380. 


SINKIANG (CHINESE TURKESTAN)— 
Status: Chinese province. 

Area: 705,969 square miles. 

Population (est. 1950): 3,730,000. 

Capital: Tihwa (Urumchi) (20,000). 

Chief exports: wool, cotton, furs, skins, 
sheep, cattle, horses. 

Agricultural products: wheat, corn, rice, 
cotton, sorghum, beans, fruit. 

Minerals: jade, gold. 


Largest and most remote of China’s 
provinces, Sinkiang experienced violent 
Mohammedan uprisings after 1932. The 
Chinese governor, Gen. Shen Shih-tsai, re- 
established order in 1937 with Soviet sup- 
port. In 1943, Russian troops withdrew, 
taking with them all their economic in- 
stallations, but following World War II 
Soviet influence was gradually restored and 
the province surrendered to the Chinese 
Communists in late 1949. On Mar. 27, 1950, 
the People’s government signed an agree- 
ment with the U.S.S.R. providing for joint 
exploitation of Sinkiang’s natural resources. 


Chinese constitute about 5 per cent of 
the population; there are 14 other ethnic 
groups, mostly Turki tribes of the Sunni 
Moslem faith. The Mongol tribes are Lama 
Buddhists. There are vast stretches of des- 
ert and arid land, and the limited area 
under cultivation is mostly in oases and 
river valleys. The northern slopes of the 
Tien Shan range, which divides the prov- 
ince from east to west, provide-rich sum- 
mer grazing lands. There ,were in 1943, 


11,720,000 sheep, 870,000 horses, 1,500,000 
cattle and 90,000 camels. 


Almost all of the limited foreign trade is 
conducted with Russia. Some caravan 
trade is carried on over the high passes 
which separate Sinkiang from India. There 
are no railroads, but 2,440 miles of road 
were built during 1932-42. An air route 
_ from Peiping to Alma Ata in the U.S.S.R. 
crosses the province. The largest towns are 
Shufu (Kashgar) (80,000) and Soche (Yar- 
kand) (70,000), both near the western 
border. About 85 per cent of the population 
lives in the western side of the province, 
adjacent to the Soviet Union and separated 
from China by desert. 


TIBET—Status: Nominally independent; 
under Chinese Communist control. 

Area: 469,294 square miles. 

Population (est. 1948): 3,000,000. 

Capital: Lhasa (50,000). 

Ruler: The 14th Dalai Lama (Lingerh 
Pamo Toéntrup). 

Monetary unit: Sang. 

Exports: wool, live animals, salt, hides, 
borax, tea, musk. 

Agricultural products: fruits, 
pulse, vegetables. 

Minerals: borax, salt, coal, gold. 

Tibet, north and northeast of the Hi- 
malayas, is the highest country in the 
world, averaging 16,000 feet in elevation 
and having many peaks ranging up to 
more than 25,000 feet. Chinese suzerainty 
over Tibet was established in the 18th 
century. The area was invaded by a British 
expeditionary force in 1904, but the Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 1907 recognized 
China’s influence and stipulated that 
neither Russia nor Britain should inter- 
fere in Tibet’s affairs. 


The only country in the world under 
complete ecclesiastical control, Tibet is a 
theocracy ruled by the Dalai Lama (born 
June 6, 1935), who was invested with full 
powers in November, 1950. 


Chinese Communist troops invaded the 
area in October, 1950. An agreement signed 
with Communist China in May, 1951, rec- 
ognized the Dalai Lama as spiritual and 
temporal ruler but made Tibet virtually a 
Chinese province. 


The religion and predominant factor in 
Tibet’s social system is Lamaism, a late 
form of Buddhism modified by animism 
and primitive magic. Education is in the 
control of the many monasteries, some of 
which have more than 1,000 monks. A 
large number of the population are lamas, 
mostly celibates. Both polyandry and po- 
lygyny are practiced. 


barley, 


KWANTUNG—Status: Chinese territory 
under Soviet occupation. 

Area: 1,444 square miles. 

Population (est. 1938): 1,750,000. 


Kwantung,:at the southern end of Man- 
churia’s Ihidatamg peninsula, was leased to 
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Russia by China in 1898. The lease we 
transferred in 1905 to Japan, which ad- 
ministered the territory until the end of 
World War II. The Chinese-Soviet treaty 
of 1945 provided for the return of the ter- 
ritory to China and for joint control of 
the naval base of Port Arthur; Dairen was 
to be a free port. The Soviet Union, how- 
ever, refused to honor these provisions of 
the treaty and retained sole control of the 
area. 


Port Arthur has an excellent ice-free, 
deep-water harbor which gives it great 
strategic importance. Dairen, the principal 
city (pop. 533,696), also has an ice-free 
harbor. Both Dairen and Port Arthur are 
connected with the Manchuria railways. 


Colombia (Republic) 


(Reptblica de Colombia) 

Area: 439,714 square miles. 

Population (census 1951)*: 11,477,495 
(mestizo 68%; white, 20%; Indian, 7%; 
Negro, 5%). 

Density per square mile: 26,1. 

President: Lt. Gen. Gustavo Rojas Pinilla 
(provisional). 

Principal cities Abeae 1950): Bogota, 543,- 
590 (capital); Medellin, 264,560 (mining); 
Barranquilla, 255,050 (chief port); C 
165,200 (coffee, mining). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 

* Preliminary figures. 


HISTORY, Colombia, nearly nine times the 
size of New York state, is the only country 
in South America with frontage on both 
the Pacific and the Caribbean. Its northern 
coast was one of the first parts of the 
Americas to be visited by Spanish explorers. 
Darien, the first permanent European set- 
tlement on the American mainland, was 
founded in 1510, Santa Marta in 1525, and 
Bogota in 1538. 


New Granada, as Colombia was called 
until 1861, was comparatively neglected 
during the Spanish colonial era. After win- 
ning independence from Spain during a 
fourteen-year struggle ending in 1824, the 
country established a republic in 1831, in- 
cluding the area that now is Panama. In- 
termittent civil war plagued Colombia un- 
til 1903, when Panama, with United States 
backing, seceded from the republic. 


The century-old boundary dispute with 
Peru over Leticia almost led to war in 1931, 
but a settlement was arranged through 
the League of Nations in 1934-35. 


The administration of Alfonso Ldpez, 
Liberal president in 1934-88, introduced 
constitutional and labor reforms and the 
removal of state protection for the Roman 
Catholic Church. Lépez won the presidency 
again in 1942 but resigned on Aug. 7, 1945. 
The provisional president, Alberto Lleras 


Camargo, was also a Liberal, but when the 
Liberal party split again in the elections of 
May 5, 1946, Mariano Ospina Pérez, a Con- 
servative, won. 


Bogota, host at the time to the Ninth 
International Conference of American 
States, was swept by a destructive but un- 
successful revolt on April 9, 1948, follow- 
ing the assassination of Jorge Eliécer Gai- 
tan, extremist Liberal leader. The 1949 
presidential election, held on Nov. 27 and 
boycotted by the Liberals, was won by the 
“Conservative candidate, Laureano Gémez, 
who took office on Aug. 7, 1950. Gémez 
returned to office on June 18, 1953, after 
being on leave of absence since Oct. 1951, 
but was immediately ousted in a coup 
d@’état led by Lt. Gen. Gustavo Rojas 
Pinilla, who became provisional president. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Colombia’s 
president, who appoints his own cabinet, 
is elected every four years and is not eli- 
gible to succeed himself immediately. The 
Senate—upper house of Congress—has 63 
members elected for four years by direct 
vote. The House of Representatives of 123 
Members is directly elected for two years. 
All male citizens over 21 may vote. 


A term of military service is compulsory 
for men between twenty-one and thirty. 
The strength of the army in 1948 was un- 
Officially reported at 14,000. With 2,500 per- 
sonnel, the navy has two modern destroy- 
ers, three sea-going gunboats, three patrol 
craft, four river gunboats, one frigate and 
several launches. An infantry battalion 
and a frigate served in Korea. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is free and technically 
compulsory in Colombia, whose last pub- 
lished illiteracy figure was 48.4 per cent. 
By law, 10 per cent of the national budget 
goes for education. In 1950, 12,118 primary 
schools reported enrollment of 808,494 pu- 
pils, and there were 1,420 other schools 
with total enrollment of 126,936. In addi- 
tion to the National University, founded 
at Bogota, 1572, there are four depart- 
mental universities and several private 
ones. 

Because of the former isolation of the 
interior, the language and manners in 
Bogoté are more purely Castilian than 
anywhere else in South America. The white 
race retains its social and economic domi- 
mance over Indians and Negroes, but race 
mixture is steadily reducing its numbers. 
In recent years, notably since adoption of 
a@ new labor code in 1944, the working 
classes have made important gains, includ- 
ing minimum wages, vacations and holi- 
days, accident and sickness benefits, and 
the protected right of union organization. 


Most of the people live by farming and 
cattle herding, but only a small part of 
the land is cultivated, and that by primi- 


principal crop, is a mild variety that does . 
not compete with Brazilian types. Exports — 
in 1952 totalled 5,032,056 bags of 132 
pounds each. Other crops include bananas, ~ 
coconuts, tobacco, sugar cane, corn, cotton, . 
cacao, beans, rice, tropical fruits and, in 
the temperate regions on plateaus and in 
mountain valleys, cereals and potatoes. 


Cattle were estimated at 15,512,000 in Dec. __ 


1950, according to U. N. statistics. 
The leading manufacturing industries — 
are foodstuff processing, textiles and bev- 
erages. 
To protect foreign trade balances, the 
government has taken over control of ex- 


ports and imports. Trade statistics, in mil- _ 


lions of pesos, are as follows: 
1952 


1950 1951 
Exports 771 1,093 1,180 . 
Imports 711 872 1,006 


Leading exports in 1952 were coffee 
(80%), petroleum (15%) and bananas. In 
1951 the U. S. took 81% of the exports | 
and supplied 89% of the imports. 


Difficult terrain makes Colombia’s rail 
and road building costly. Rail mileage was 
put at 1,782 (main-line track) in 1951; 
and improved highway mileage at 12,600. 


Air transit is now well advanced, and 
there are 4,620 miles of navigable water- 
ways. The national merchant marine serv- 
ice has been combined with those of Vene- 
zuela and Ecuador. 


Colombia’s 1953 budget provided for ex- 
penditures of 768,000,000 pesos. The pub- 
lic debt on Dec. 31, 1951, amounted to — 
567,055,667 pesos. 


TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND CLIMATE. Through the western half 
of the country, three Andean ranges run 
north and south, merging into one at the 
Ecuadorean border. The eastern half is a 
low, jungle-covered plain, drained by spurs 
of the Amazon and Orinoco, inhabited 
mostly by uncivilized Indians. 


Colombia’s mountain ranges have many 
lofty peaks, including Huila, 18,700 ft., and 
Tolima, 17,109 ft. The fertile plateau and 
valley of the eastern range is the most 
densely populated part of the country. 


Rich in minerals, Colombia has the third 
largest oil industry in Latin America (70 
per cent controlled by U.S. interests). Pro- 
duction in 1952 was 38,682,735 barrels. The 
country is also rich in platinum and has 
world-famous emerald mines at Muzo in 
the eastern Andes. Mineral production in- 
cludes gold (1952: 422,231 troy ounces), 
silver (123,165 ounces) and crude platinum 
(1951: 17,157 ounces). 

Colombian forests, covering a large part 
of the country from the western Andes to 
the eastern plain, are a greatobut little ex- 


tive means. Colombia’s coffee, by far the 


. 
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 ploited source of wealth. Products include 

 yanilla, quinine, ipecac, sarsaparilla, gums 
and balsams, tanning agents, dyewoods, 
hardwoods and rubber. 


Alligators along many of the large rivers 
are hunted for hides. The rivers and lakes 


abound with fish and turtles, a source of 
- commercial tortoise shell. 


Although Colombia lies almost entirely 
in the north torrid zone, its climate is 
tempered by prevailing winds and high 
altitudes in the western, mountainous 
area. High temperatures and excessive 
moisture prevail in the lower areas, along 
the coast and in the larger river valleys. 
The dry season occurs in summer. 


Costa Rica (Republic) 


(Reptblica de Costa Rica) 

Area: approximately 19,238 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1952): 868,741 
(white and mestizo, 97%; Negro, 2%; In- 
dian, 1%). 

Density per square mile: 45.2. 

President: José Figueres Ferrer. 

Principal city (census 1950): San José, 
86,909 (capital and only large city). 

Monetary unit: Colén. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic (state). 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Costa Rica 
was discovered and probably named by 
Columbus in 1502. A Spanish province as 
early as 1530, it proclaimed its independ- 
ence in 1821, and was a member of the 
Central American Union from 1823-88. 
Aside from boundary disputes with Pan- 
am& and Nicaragua, Costa Rica’s modern 
history was comparatively tranquil until 
the spring of 1948, when a brief civil war 
followed congressional annulment of presi- 
dential elections in which Otillo Ulate 
Blanco defeated the Government candi- 
date. Leftist-supported government forces 
surrendered on April 20, and on May 8 an 
1i-man junta took over and a Constituent 
Assembly was elected on Dec. 8, 1948. The 
Assembly met on Jan. 16, 1949, confirmed 
Ulate as president-elect, and, after drafting 
a hew constitution, dissolved on Nov. 8, on 
which date Ulate took office. José Figueres 
Merrer was elected to succeed him in the 
July 1953 elections. 


Under the 1949 constitution the presi- 
dent and one-house Congress of 45 mem- 
bers are popularly elected for terms of 
four years. 


The army was abolished in 1950. There 
is a police force of 1,000 and 700 coast 
guardsmen. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Costa Rica’s illiteracy rate of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent is the lowest in Cen- 
tral Armeérica, With elementary education 
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free and compulsory. In 1951 there were 
1,139 primary schools (116,157 pupils) 
and, in 1950, 24 secondary schools and 7 
technical schools. The National University 
is at San José. The English language has 
been taught in all of the primary schools 
since 1944. 


Coffee, bananas, abaca fiber and cacao 
are the basic products of Costa Rican agri- 
culture, which is characterized by the 
prevalence of small land holdings. Cotton, 
sugar cane, tobacco, corn, beans, rice and 
potatoes are subsidiary crops. Cattle are 
raised mainly for dairying. 

Coffee production totaled 351,049 bags 
of 132 lb. each in 1951-52. 

Manufacturing is virtually limited to 
locally-consumed products. Chief among 
those products are furniture, fine wood- 
work and tobacco. 


Foreign trade data (in millions of U. S. 
dollars) are as follows: 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports 34.69 39.29 47.23 
Imports 46.03 55.74 67.83 


In 1951 the U. S. took 74% of the exports 
and supplied 66% of the imports. Coffee 
(56%) and bananas (27%) were the lead- 
ing exports; imports included textiles, ma- 
chinery, vehicles and petroleum products. 


In 1948, the rail system totaled approxi- 
mately 670 miles; improved highways, 1,020 
miles. 


The 1953 budget balanced revenue and 
expenditure at 181,726,380 colones. The 
public debt on June 30, 1953, was 362,910,- 
000 colones. 


Gold is the most valuable mineral, al- 
though silver, Manganese, mercury and 
sulfur also exist. Oil indications have been 
found in the south. 


The mountain slopes yield such for- 
est products as balsa, cedar, dyewood, ma- 
hogany and rosewood. The fisheries along 
the coast are valuable; tuna, shark-livers 
and live turtles are important products 
of Costa Rica. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Costa Rica is elevated tableland, from 3,000 
to 6,000 feet above sea level, with sharp 
slopes to the Caribbean and Pacific. Cocos 
Island, about 300 miles off the Pacific 
Coast, is under Costa Rican sovereignty; 
although it is mostly tropical jungle, it is 
of potential strategic importance in the 
defenses of the Panama Canal. 


The weather is cool and refreshing in 
the Costa Rican highlands, with average 
temperatures of 68°, and San José is in- 
creasing in importance as a tourist resort. 
Along the coasts, the mean annual tem- 
perature is about 82°. The rainy season is 


usually from April or May to about De- 
cember, 


Cuba (Republic) 
{(Repiblica de Cuba) 

Area: 44,217 square miles. 

Population (census March 1953)*: 5,814,- 
112 (white and mulatto, 75%; Negro, 24%; 
Mongoloid, 1%). 

Density per square mile: 131.5.* 

President: Fulgencio Batista y Zalvidar 
(provisional). 

Principal cities (census 1943): Havana, 
659,883 (capital, industrial center); San- 
tiago de Cuba (1946 est.) 152,000 (seaport, 
mining); Marianao, 120,163 (suburb of 
Havana); Camagiiey (1946 est.) 87,000 
(cattle, sugar); Matanzas, 54,844 (seaport, 
sugar). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 

* Preliminary figures. 


HISTORY. The history of Cuba, largest of 
the many Caribbean islands, began for 
white men with discovery by Columbus on 
his first voyage in 1492. It was a Spanish 
colony until 1898, except for brief British 
occupancy in 1762-63. Open war raged be- 
tween Cuban rebels and Spanish troops 
from 1867 to 1878. Fighting broke out 
again in 1895, and when the United States 
threatened to intervene, Spain felt its na- 
tional dignity had been wounded. Strained 
relations between Spain and the U. S. led 
to war when the U. S. battleship Maine 
was blown up in Havana harbor in Feb., 
1898. At the end of the brief Spanish- 
American War, Spain gave up Cuba. 


Until creation of the Cuban republic in 
1902, the island was ruled by United States 
military authorities. For the first thirty- 
two years of the republic’s life, the United 
States held the right to intervene in any 
crisis—a right which was invoked during 
insurrections in 1906, 1912 and 1917. 


Corruption bedeviled Cuba after World 
War I, particularly during the eight-year 
presidency of Gerardo Machado, who was 
ousted in a 1933 revolution. Five different 
presidents tried to rule in the next few 
months; out of this political whirligig 
came the dictatorship of Fulgencio Batista, 
who climbed almost overnight from army 
sergeant to army commander-in-chief. In 
1940 Batista legalized his reign by being 
elected to a four-year presidential term. 
He was succeeded in 1944 by Dr. Ramon 
Grau San Martin. Carlos Prio Socarras won 
the June 1948 elections and took Office 
Oct. 10 for a 4-year term. Prio was ousted 
March 10, 1952, however, by Batista, the 
former dictator, who became provisional 
president on April 4. 


GOVERNMENT, Cuba’s president is elected 
for a 4-year term by direct popular vote, 
in which women take part. The Cabinet, 
though named by the president, is respon- 
sible to the Congress—a 54-member Senate 
and a 136-member House, both elected for 
four years. Much Cuban lawmaking is done 


through presidential decree, reviewable by 
the Supreme Court. Cuban politics are 
dominated by personalities, and there are 
frequent shifts in political grouping. 


Compulsory military service was estab- 
lished in 1942. The army numbers about 
15,000; the navy, 
twenty small coastal craft. The air force 
has 50 combat planes. Two U. S. air bases 
and one naval base built in World War II 
at a cost of more than $30,000,000 were 
turned over to Cuba in 1946. However, the 
United States retained its long-held naval 
base at Guantanamo. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and compulsory from 7 


to 14. Schools numbered about 5,400 in oe 


1946, enrolling some 520,000 pupils. Liter- 
acy was estimated at close to 70 per cent. 
The University of Havana, fourided in 1721, 
has about 15,000 students. 


Half of the employed are engaged in 
agriculture, which normally accounts for 
more than 90 per cent of the exports. 
Often jolted by fluctuations in the price of 
sugar, of which it produced a record 7,963,- 
689 short tons in 1952, Cuba is now seek- 
ing to vary its agricultural production. 
About two-thirds of the cultivated area is 
devoted to sugar cane. Other important 
crops are tobacco (1951-52 output: 39,000 
short tons), coffee, cacao, fruits, vegetables, 
henequen, corn, pineapples and rice. The 
livestock and dairy industry has progressed 
greatly. 

Manufactured products include sugar, 
molasses, syrup, brandy, rum, alcohol, ci- 
gars, cigarettes, cigar boxes, sponges, 
cement, cordage, salt, dressed hides, dairy 
products and canned goods. The leading 
industry is the processing of sugar cane 
and its products. 


Foreign trade (in millions of pesos): 


1950 1951 1952* 
Exports 642 766 675 
Imports 515 640 618 


* Provisional, 

Leading customers in 1951 were the U.S. 
(54%), Britain (14%) and Japan (5%). 
The U. S. was by far the leading supplier 
(77%). Leading exports were sugar and 
molasses (88%) and tobacco (5%). 

Mainline railroads totaled 3,017 miles in 
1949, plus 7,870 miles of industrial track- 
age, mostly on sugar estates. Improved 
highways totaled 2,320 miles. Domestic 
airlines are operated by the Cuban National 
Aviation Company, a Pan American sub- 
sidiary. 

The budget for the fiscal year 1952— 
53 balanced revenue and expenditure at 
$234,069,756. As of Dec. 31, 1951, the 
funded public debt was $217,700,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND CLIMATE. Long, narrow, Cuba has 
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the rest is flat or rolling. The coastline of 
more than 2,100 miles is indented by many 
large bays. Cuba’s numerous short rivers 
are of slight importance commercially. 


Rich mineral beds, mostly in the eastern 
province of Oriente, include iron, copper, 
manganese, chromium and nickel. Iron ore 
reserves, estimated at 3,500,000,000 tons, 
are 90 per cent held by U. S. steel interests. 
Virtually all mineral exports go to the 
United States. 


Cuba has an estimated 3,500,000 acres of 
wooded land, with valuable cabinet woods, 
such as cedar and mahogany, as well as 
fibers, resins and oils. Lobsters, oysters, 
crabs and shrimp are major sea food prod- 
ucts. 


The tempering influence of the trade 
winds on the island’s tropical climate 
makes Havana’s average temperature 77° 
with a range of only 10° (71° to 81°). The 
dry season lasts from November to April, 
and the warmer wet season occurs there- 
after. Mean annual rainfall at Havana is 
about 50 inches. 


Czechoslovakia (Republic) 


(Ceskoslovenska Republika) 

Area: 49,330 square miles (excluding Ru- 
thenia). 

Population (est. 1950): 12,340,000 (1949: 
Czech, 67.0%; Slovak, 23.7%; German, 
3.2%; Magyar, 3.2%; Polish, Jewish and 
others, 2.9%). 

Density per square mile: 250.1. 

President: Antonin Zapotocky. 

Premier: Viliam Siroky. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Prague 
(Praha), 932,024 (capital, industrial cen- 
ter): Briinn (Brno), 277,196 (textiles); Os- 
trava (Moravska Ostrava), 183,794 (iron 
and steel products); (1947): Bratislava, 
172,664 (Danube port); Pilsen (Plzen), 
118,152 (Skoda steel works). 

Monetary unit: Koruna. 

Religions (1930): Roman 
73.54%; Protestant, 7.67%; Czechoslovak 
Chureh 5.39%; Greek Catholic. 3.97%; 
Jewish, 2.42%; others, 7.01%. 


HISTORY. Few nations have had a more 
tragic history than Czechoslovakia, which 
twice won and lost its independence 
within 30 years. Born out of World War I, 
the young republic was an early victim of 
Nazi aggression in 1938-39. At its rebirth 
in 1945 following World War II, it enjoyed 
&@ measure of its traditional democracy 
under the shadow of Soviet control. During 
the next three years Czechoslovakia made 
by far the greatest economic progress of all 
the Soviet satellites, but the government 
was subjected to increasing Communist 
pressure, climaxed.in. the spring of 1948 by 
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It was probably about the 5th century, 
A.D., that the ancestors of the Czechs and 
Slovaks settled in the region of modern 
Czechoslovakia. Slovakia passed under Mag- 
yar domination, but the Czechs founded 
the kingdom of Bohemia, which was among 
the most powerful in Europe for centuries. 
German encroachment began in the 12th 
century and was furthered by the election 
in 1526 of a Hapsburg as Bohemian king. 
After the Czechs rebelled in 1618 and were 
defeated at the Battle of White Mountain 
in 1620, they were ruled for the next 300 
years by the Hapsburgs as part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. In World War I, 
Czech patriots, notably Thomas G. Ma- 
saryk, went abroad to promote support for 
Czech independence, while Czech legions 
fought against the Central Powers. On Oct. 
28, 1918, Czechoslovakia proclaimed itself 
a republic; shortly thereafter Masaryk was 
unanimously elected first president. 


Between World Wars I and II, Czecho- 
slovakia supported the League of Nations, 
formed the Little Entente with Yugoslavia 
and Rumania, and co-operated closely with 
France. President Masaryk resigned in 
1935, two years before his death at the 
age of eighty-seven, and was succeeded by 
Dr. Eduard Bene. 

Meanwhile, the German plan of aggres- 
sion was under way. Czechoslovakia’s Ger- 
man minority, led by Konrad Henlein, 
began demanding autonomy. The govern- 
ment granted many concessions which, of 
course, were not enough to suit the Ger- 
mans. The beginning of the end came at 
the Munich conference on Sept. 30, 1938, 
when France and Britain agreed that the 
Nazis could take the Czech Sudetenland 
on the German border. Dr. Benes resigned 
on October 5, and Czechoslovakia became 
a federal union in the German orbit. The 
Poles, in the meantime, had seized Czech- 
oslovakia’s Teschen area, and Hungary had 
taken areas in Slovakia and Ruthenia. In 
March, 1939, the Nazis set up Slovakia as 
a puppet state, declared Bohemia and 
Moravia to be Nazi protectorates, and gave 
Hungary the remainder of Ruthenia. Both 
Slovakia and Bohemia-Moravia were occu- 
pied by German troops. 


Czechoslovakia suffered cruelly under 
Nazi occupation, but Czech patriots were 
not deterred from widespread sabotage and 
slowdowns which hindered the Germans. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Bene’ had organized a gov- 
ernment-in-exile in London in 1940, with 
Jan Sramek as Premier and himself as 
President. Soon after the government re- 
turned to Czechoslovakia in April, 1945, 
Ruthenia, the easternmost province, was 
ceded to Russia. 


A 300-member Constituent Assembly 
elected on May 26, 1946, had 114 Commu- 
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nist members, and on July 3, 1946, Com- 
munist Klement Gottwald formed a six- 
party coalition cabinet. Amid increasing 
pressure from Moscow, Gottwald’s cabinet 
remained in office until the bloodless coup 
@état of Feb. 23-25, 1948, when the Com- 
munists seized complete control. President 
BeneS stayed on until June 7, when he re- 
signed following parliamentary elections in 
which the Communists and their allies 
were unopposed. Parliament elected Gott- 
wald to the presidency, and Communist 
Antonin Zapotocky succeeded to the pre- 
miership. BeneS died Sept. 3, 1948. Again 
the Czechs had lost their hard-won liber- 
ties, and the government began a system- 
atic suppression of democracy. On the 
death of Gottwald Mar. 14, 1953, Zapotocky 
became president and Viliam Siroky was 
named premier. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Czecho- 
slovakia’s Soviet-type constitution, pro- 
mulgated on June 8, 1948, makes the 
300-member unicameral Parliament the su- 
preme organ of the state with control over 
courts and civil service. The government is 
headed by the president, elected by Parlia- 
ment for a seven-year term, and the prime 
minister and his cabinet who are appointed 
by the president but are responsible to 
Parliament. The constitution contains 
nominal guarantees of civil liberties and 
provides that the state shall conduct all 
economic activity in the public interest on 
the basis of a single economic plan. Pro- 
vision is made for limited Slovak autonomy 
under an elected council of 100 members. 

The army, based on a cadre of Czech 
units which fought with the Red Army 
during World War II, has been trained and 
equipped by the Soviet Union with organi- 
zation and armament on its pattern. Esti- 
mated strength is 300,000, including police. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Illiteracy is low in Bohemia, higher in Slo- 
vakia. In 1951-52 there were 12,433 ele- 
mentary schools with aver 1,000,000 pupils, 
2,280 higher grade schools with 473,000, 
292 secondary schools with 175,000, and 
1,243 vocational schools with 96,000. The 
17 institutions of higher learning had 54,- 
900 students. 
One of the country’s greatest problems is 
the ethnic variety of its population. In 
view of the traitorous role played by Ger- 
-man and Hungarian minorities in the dis- 
integration of Czechoslovakia in 1938-39, 
the government decided to expel them 
from the country. Many Hungarians, how- 
ever, were permitted to remain. 


Decrees of the government issued on Oct. 
24, 1945, ordered the nationalization of al- 
most all industrial corporations with more 
than 500 employees. All national resources, 
public utilities, transport, commercial 
banks and insurance companies became 
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state property. Other laws enacted April 28, 
1948, nationalized all enterprises employing 


more than 50 as well as concerns of any 


size operating in key industries. 


Distribution of large estates had already 
been accomplished following World War I 


by the 1919 Land Reform Law, which made 


it illegal for one person to own more than 
870 acres of arable land. The social insur- 
ance system covers accident, sickness, dis- 
ability, old age and death. 


Approximately 41 per cent of the total 
area is arable, 31 per cent forest, and 15 per 
cent meadows and pastures. Sugar beets 
(1949: 4,466,000 metric tons), wheat (1950: 
1,590,000 tons), corn and high-grade barley 
and hops for beer brewing are cultivated 
in the low-lying areas. In more elevated 
regions, the cultivation of potatoes (1950: 
7,484,000 tons), rye (1,250,000 tons) and 
oats predominates. Higher lands are also 
used for growing fodder crops or for graz- 
ing. In 1951 there were 4,100,000 cattle 
and 3,700,000 hogs and, in 1950, 480,000 
sheep and 640,000 horses. 


The highly developed position of Czech 
industry is important in foreign trade, 
since production far exceeds domestic 
needs. Agricultural products, led by sugar, 
provide raw materials for important in- 
dustries. The beer industry has attained 
world-wide repute, and there are also 
spirits, malt and foodstuffs industries. 
Abundance of coal and presence of iron ore 
give the country a big metallurgical in- 
dustry. Steel production was unofficially 
estimated at 3,550,000 metric tons in 1952. 
The Skoda steel works at Pilsen are one 
of the largest in Europe. 


Other industries are glass, porcelain and 
pottery making, while large forest areas 
provide raw material for the timber, paper 
and cellulose industries. Also highly de- 
veloped are the textile industries, including 
cotton, wool, flax and jute production, and 
the shoe industry. The famous Bat’a shoe 
factories are at Zlin. Industrial employ- 
ment, exclusive of building, totaled 1,395,- 
000 in June, 1949. 

Foreign trade is now a state monopoly 
managed by government corporations. Sta- 
tistics, in billions of koruny, are as follows: 


1947 1948 1949 
Exports 28.55 37.65 40.31 
Imports 28.92 37.72 39.40 


Leading exports in 1948 were iron and 
steel manufactures, 16.6 per cent; machin- 
ery (except electrical), 9.8 per cent; cotton 
textiles, 7.7 per cent; glass, 6.1 per cent; 
and vehicles, 6.0 per cent. Chief imports 
were cotton, 8.1 per cent; maize, 5.3 per 
cent; and chemical products, 4.2 per cent. 
Leading customers were the U.S.S.R., 16.0 
per cent; Poland, 7.0 per cent; Yugoslavia, 
6.9 per cent; and the Netherlands, 6.4 per 
cent. The chief suppliers-weré'the U.S.5.R., 
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15.6 per cent; Britain, 10.1 per cent; and 
Yugoslavia, 6.3 per cent. Reorientation of 
trade from west to east was virtually com- 
plete. 


The disadvantages of Czechoslovakia’s 
landlocked position are offset somewhat by 
a well-developed system of internal com- 
munications. Czech railroads, totaling 
8,200 miles in 1948, form a direct connec- 
tion between the systems of eastern and 
western Europe, making the country an 
important communications center. High- 
way mileage totaled 39,560. 


Navigable streams total 1,156 miles in 
Bohemia-Moravia, and 111 miles in Slo- 
vakia. Internal waterways and rivers con- 
nect Czechoslovakia with the Black Sea 
and the North Sea. 


Recent national budget estimates have 
been as follows (in billions of koruny): 


1951 1952 1953 
Revenue 166.5 324.3 435.2 
Expenditure 166.2 323.5 403.9 


National debt (Dec. 31, 1948): internal, 
100,531,739,000 koruny; external, 20,318,- 
953,000 koruny. 


Most important of Czechoslovakia’s var- 
ied minerals are pit coal and lignite, with 
the principal coal fields in the Ostrava- 
Karvinna area, connected with the Polish 
fields of Upper Silesia. Production in 1952 
was estimated at 19,700,000 metric tons of 
hard coal and 33,000,000 tons of lignite. 


Production of iron ore in 1950 was 1,600,- 
000 tons, but much ore is imported to meet 
the demands of Czechoslovakia’s flourish- 
ing iron and steel industry. Excellent por- 
celain raw materials, particularly kaolin, 
are obtained in western Bohemia and 
southern Moravia. Other minerals are 
antimony, gold, magnesite, oil, uranium, 
silver and zinc. 


Czechoslovakia is one-third wooded and 
is one of the richest forest lands in Europe, 
with a high production of lumber. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. A long and 
Narrow country, with a length of 594 miles 
from east to west and a width varying 
from 45 to 175 miles, Czechoslovakia lies 
athwart the great central European water- 
shed between the Baltic, Black and North 
Seas. Mountains form several of its bound- 
aries—the Carpathians by Poland on the 
northeast, the BOhmer Wald by Austria on 
the southwest, and the Erzgebirge and the 
Sudetens by Germany on the northwest 
and north. Many of the valleys are made 
fertile by the Danube, Elbe and Vltava 
(Moldau) rivers and their tributaries. 
The Elbe and Danube are usually icebound 
for six to eight weeks each year. 


At Prague, in Bohemia, the average an- 
nual temperature is 48.2° (29.6° in Janu- 
ary; 66.2° in July) and the average annual 
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rainfall is 19.6 inches. The corresponding 
figures for Presov, in eastern Slovakia, are 
46.8° and 25.6 inches. Heavy winter snow- 
fall is common in the highlands. 


Denmark (Kingdom) 


(Kongeriget Danmark) 


Area: 16,575 square miles. 

Population get Jan. 1, 1953): 4,347,400 
(almost entirely Danish). 

Density per square mile: 262.3. 

Sovereign: King Frederick IX. 

Prime Minister: Erik Eriksen. 

Principal cities (est. 1952): Copenhagen, 
764,100 (capital); Aarhus, 116,800 (ship- 
building); Odense, 102,400 (meat, dairy 
products); Aalborg, 80,200 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Krone. 

Language: Danish. 

Religion: Evangelical Lutheran (state). 
HISTORY. Denmark—comprising a penin- 
sula and 500 islands in the Baltic Sea-—is a 
vast produce farm, less than half the size 
of Indiana. 


A tiny nation today, Denmark once was 
powerful and feared. After conversion of 
the Danes to Christianity in the 9th and 
10th centuries, Canute the Great, King of 
Denmark, conquered England in 1015. In 
the 12th and 13th centuries, under Kings 
Valdemar I and II, Denmark reached the 
zenith of its power. By the terms of the 
Union of Kalmar in 1397, the nation was 
united with Norway and Sweden. Sweden 
left the Union in 1520, but Denmark and 
Norway remained united until 1814, In 
the Napoleonic Wars Denmark picked the 
wrong side; when Napoleon was defeated, 
Norway was given to Sweden and Helgo- 
land to Britain in 1814. Denmark lost 
again in 1864 when, after a war with 
Austria and Prussia, it iost Holstein, 
Schleswig and Lauenburg to Prussia. 


The country, which had become a liberal 
constitutional monarchy in 1849, stayed 
neutral in World War I, after which a 
plebiscite returned to it a part of North 
Schleswig. In 1917 Denmark sold the Virgin 
Islands to the United States for $25,000,000. 


The Social Democrats, moderately social- 
istic, dominated Danish politics in 1924— 
26 and 1929-40 during an era marked by 
active participation in the League of Na- 


tions and close harmony with Norway and 
Sweden. 


On May 31, 1939, eager for peace, Den- 
mark signed a ten-year non-aggression pact 
with Germany. Less than a year later, on 
April 9, 1940, Germany invaded neutral 
Denmark. The British countered by oc- 
cupying the Faeroe Islands and Iceland. 
Iceland declared its complete independence 
from Denmark in 1944, thus breaking a 
union which had existed since 1280. 


To save the country from destruction, 
King Christian X accepted the German 


resistance, and 


During 1944-45, 


ingly active and effective. 


Following the German surrender in 1945, 
the Danes quickly took over their govern- 
ment again with Social Democrat Vilhelm 
Buhl as prime minister. Buhl resigned 
when his party lost ground in the nationel 
elections of Oct. 30, 1945, and the King 
designated Liberal leader Knud Kristensen 
to form a new all-Liberal cabinet in Nov., 
1945. Kristensen lost the confidence of the 
FPolketing in Oct., 1947, as a result of his 
advocacy of a plebiscite in South Schleswig 
(Germany) looking toward annexation of 
at least part of the region to Denmark. The 
Social Democrats increased their plurality 
in the resulting elections, and on Novem- 
ber 11, Hans Hedtoft was named prime 
minister. His party won the largest block 
of seats in the September, 1950, elections 
but was forced to yield the next month to 
a Liberal-Conservative cabinet headed by 
Erik Eriksen, a Liberal. 


RULER. Frederick IX, of the house of 
Schleswig - Holstein - Sonderburg - Glicks- 
burg, born March 11, 1899, became king 
April 20, 1947. In 1935 he married Prin- 
cess Ingrid of Sweden, by whom he has 
three daughters: Margrethe (heiress appar- 
ent, born April 16, 1940), Eenedikte (born 
1944) and Anne-Marie (born 1946). The 
King’s uncle is King Haakon VII of Nor- 
way. 

GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
constitutional act of 1915, amended in 1920 
and 1953, Denmark is a constitutional he- 
reditary monarchy. Legislative power rests 
jointly with the king and the unicameral 
Folketing of 179 popularly-elected mem- 
bers, two of whom represent the Faeroes 
and two, Greenland. The Folketing is 
elected for four years but is subject to 
earlier dissolution by the king. The con- 
stitution authorizes the transfer of some 
sovereign powers to international organi- 
zations under certain circumstances. The 
cabinet, presided over by the king, who 
designates the prime minister, is the 
highest executive power, handling new 
bills and important measures. 


The lineup in the Folketing (elections 
of April 21, 1953, under former constitu- 
tional provisions) was Social Democrat 61, 
Agrarian Liberal 33, Conservative 26, Radi- 
cal Liberal 13, Single Taxer 9, Communist 
7, Faeroe representatives 2. 


Military service is compulsory. The army, 
numbering about 12,000, has been re- 
equipped with British assistance. The 
navy has 10 large torpedo boats, 3 sub- 
marines, 3 frigates, 1 corvette and several 
smaller craft. Personnel numbers 6,000. 


Danish policy became one of passive 
_ resistance against Hitler’s attempts to form 
_ @ “model protectorate.” 

the Danish underground became increas- 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Under the Danish system, schooling is 
compulsory from 7 to 14 and, for the most _ 
part, free. The famous popular high schools — 
(folkehdjskoler) for adults number 55, all — 
private but assisted by the state. The 
Royal University of Copenhagen, founded — 
in 1479, has about 6,500 students and that 
of Aarhus about 1,100. Elementary, middle 
and secondary schools in 1950-51 had ; 
about 530,000 students. 


Social legislation is well advanced and 
provides for medical aid, poor relief, child 
welfare and workmen’s compensation. The 
National Insurance Act requires everyone 
from 21 to 60 to belong to an approved 
sickness benefit society, to which the state 
also contributes. The co-operative move- 
ment is also well organized. 


Approximately ninety per cent of the 
land is productive and about three-quar- 
ters is actually farmed. Agrarian reform 
laws have operated to bring about a large 
number of small holdings. About two-fifths 
of the cultivated area is devoted to cereals, 


led by barley, mixed grain, oats, rye and _ 


wheat. Root crops (fodder), potatoes and 
sugar beets also are important. The prin- 
cipal source of exports and of the nation's — 
wealth is dairy farming and the produc-. 
tion of bacon and pork (1952: 380,700 met- 
ric tons), butter (154,300 tons), beef and 
veal (179,490 tons), eggs (123,900 tons), 
cheese (86,200 tons) and milk (4,998,000 
tons). Livestock in 1952 included 3,057,000 
cattle, 3,632,000 hogs and 24,050,000 poul- 
try. Total value of farm and dairy produc- 
tion in 1952 was about 6,293,000,000 kr. 


Denmark produces primarily for home 
consumption, though some industrial prod- 
ucts, such as Diesel motors, are large 
exports. The largest industries are food- 
processing and iron and metal. Others in- 
clude chemical and pharmaceutical, wood 
and paper, clothing, textiles, machinery, 
beverages and leather. 

Trade statistics, in millions of kroner: 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports 4,592 5,793 5,864 
Imports 5,890 6,993 6,645 


Leading suppliers in 1952 were Great 
Britain (27%), Germany (16%), Sweden 
(9%) and the U.S, (8%). Chief customers 
were Great Britain (38%), Germany (14%), 
Sweden (5%) and Norway and the U. 8S. 
(each 4%). Leading exports were dairy 
products, largely butter and eggs (27%), 
meat and products (25%), machinery 
(10%) and live meat animals (5%). Lead- 
ing imports included coal, coke, petroleum 
and products, machinery, vehicles and 
textiles. 

The Danish merchant marine, one of the 
largest in the world on a per-capita basis, 
had 695 larger ships of 1,390;816\gross tons 
on June 30, 1952. Regular communications 
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with foreign countries are mainly west- 
ward by sea. There are Swedish ferry sery- 
ices from Copenhagen to Malm6 and from 
Helsingér (Elsinore) to Halsingborg. 


The main land route to the rest of the 
continent is the railway via Padborg and 
Schleswig to Hamburg. Railway mileage 
totals about 3,050, nearly half nationalized. 
Train-ferry services for inter-island com- 
munication are highly organized. Motor 
transport also is well advanced, with about 
35,000 miles of roads. 


Recent public-finance data are as follows 
(in millions of kroner) : 


1951-52 1952-53* 1953-54t 
Revenue 2,576 2,798 2,723 
Expenditure 2,556 2,793 2,883 
* Preliminary. + Budget estimate. 


The state debt proper on March 31, 1952, 
was 5,098,000,000 kr., of which 3,162,- 
000,000 kr. represented the internal debt. 


» Mineral resources are negligible, although 
some coal, granite and kaolin are found 
on the island of Bornholm, Large quanti- 
ties of coal and coke must be imported. 
Peat bogs supply an important source of 
fuel. Forest resources are unimportant. 
The fishing industry, centered at Copen- 
hagen but carried on also in the shallow 
fiords and in the deeper waters of the 
Baltic, North Sea and Skagerrak, is a basic 
part of the Danish economy. The 1952 
catch of about 289,000 metric tons was 
valued at 185,400,000 kr. Normally about 
two-thirds of the catch is exported. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Denmark, 
only three miles from Sweden at the clos- 
est point, consists of the Jutland peninsula 
and the islands in the Baltic. The largest 
islands are Zealand, the site of Copen- 
hagen; Fiinen; and far to the east, Born- 
holm. The narrow waters to the north are 
called Skagerrak; and to the east, Kattegat. 


The terrain of the whole kingdom is low 
but not flat. Its highest point is about 500 
feet, and there are many lakes, ponds and 
short rivers. Sand dunes line the western 
Jutland coast almost without a break. 


Denmark’s climate is like that of eastern 
England, but with colder winters and 
warmer summers. The average annual tem- 
perature is 45.2° (61° in July; 32° in 
January). Average rainfall is 24 inches; 
thunderstorms are frequent in summer. 


Outlying Territories 


FAEROE ISLANDS—Status: 
mous part of Denmark. 

Area: 540 square miles. 

Population (1951): 31,664. 

Capital: Thorshavn (population 3,611). 

Government: Danish-appointed governor 
and locally-elected assembly. 

Principal products: cod, whale oil, cod 
liver oil, wool, fertilizers, skins and leather. 


This group of 21 islands, lying in the 
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North Atlantic about 200 miles northwest 
of the Shetland Islands, joined Denmark 
in 1386 and has since been part cf the 
Danish kingdom. The islands were occu- 
pied by British troops during World War 
II, after the German occupation of Den- 
mark. The principal pursuits are fishing 
and sheep grazing. The Faeroes have home 
rule under a bill enacted in 1948; they 
also have two representatives in the 
Danish Folketing. 


GREENLAND—Status: Integral part of 
Kingdom of Denmark. 
Area: 839,782 square miles (almost 85 


per cent glacier). 
Population (est. 1950): 23,019 (native 


except for 941 Europeans). 

Capital: Godthaab (second governor’s 
seat, Godhavyn). 

Governor: Poul Hugo Lunsteen. 

Principal products: eryolite (exports toe 
U. S. [1950], 15,200 tons; to Denmark 
[1947], 20,900 tons), fish, hides and skins, 
whale and fish oil, marble. 

Greenland, the world’s largest island, 
was colonized in 985-86 by Eric the Red. 
Danish sovereignty, which covered only the 
west coast, was extended over the whole 
island in 1917. In 1941 the United States 
signed an agreement with the Danish min- 
ister in Washington, placing it under U. S. 
protection during World War II but main- 
taining Danish sovereignty. A definitive 
agreement for the joint defense of Green- 
land within the framework of NATO was 
signed on April 27, 1951. 


Under 1953 amendments to the Danish 
constitution, Greenland is part of Den- 
mark and has two representatives in the 
Danish Folketing. There is a popularly 
elected council. 


Greenland is the world’s only source of 
natural cryolite, important in the manu- 
facture of aluminum. Trade (except cryo- 
lite) is a Crown monopoly. Large deposits 
of lead, zinc and wolfram were found on 
the eastern coast in 1948-52. 


Dominican Republic 


(Reptblica Dominicana) 


Area: 19,327 square miles. 

Population (est. 1951): 2,167,000 (imes- 
tee er mulatto, 70%; white, 15%; Negro, 

Oj}. 

Density per square mile: 112.1. 

President: Héctor Trujillo y Molina. 

Principal cities (census 1950*): Ciudad 
Trujillo, 181,533 (capital; sugar); Santiago 
de los Caballeros, 56,192 (tobacco); San 
Pedro de Macoris, 19,994 (sugar port); 
Puerto Plata, 14,419 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Dominican peso. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 

* Preliminary. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The Do- 
minican Republic (formerly San Domingo) 
occupies the eastern two-thirds of the is- 


_ land which Columbus named La Espafiola 
(now Hispaniola) when he discovered it 
on his first voyage in 1492. The other third 
is occupied by the republic of Haiti. The 
capital, Ciudad Trujillo, founded in 1496, 
is the oldest white settlement in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


The Dominican Republic was variously 
under Spanish, French and Haitian domi- 
nation until it established its independ- 
ence in 1865 and then plunged into an un- 
stable political history. U. S. Marines occu- 
pied it from 1916 to 1924, when a new 
constitution was adopted. In 1930, Rafael 
Leénidas Trujillo y Molina, an army gen- 
eral, was elected president. In office most 
of the time during the succeeding 22 years, 
he brought about improved irrigation, 
roads, sanitation and schools. His brother, 
Héctor, was elected unopposed to succeed 
him in May 1952. 

The president is elected every five years 
by popular vote in which women take 
part, and he is eligible to be re-elected 
indefinitely. The 2l-member Senate and 
the 47-member Chamber of Deputies are 
also elected for five years. Each of the 
eighteen provinces has an appointed gov- 
ernor. There is a 12,000-man army, a small 
air force and several coast patrol craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and compulsory from 7 
to 14. In 1951, there were 2,749 schools 
with 262,499 students. The University of 
Santo Domingo had 2,254 enrolled. 

Primarily agricultural, the country pro- 
duces sugar (1951-52: 658,000 short tons), 
coffee (400,000 bags of 132 lb. each), cacao 
(30,000 short tons), tobacco, bananas, 
rice, corn, cassava, beans, sweet potatoes. 

The raising of hogs and cattle has been 
expanded recently and the government 1s 
attempting to diversify crops to lessen the 
republic’s dependence on sugar exports. 
Sugar refining, largely U. S. controlled, is 
the only important manufacture. 


Foreign trade (in millions of pesos): 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports 86.8 118.7 115.0 
Imports 43.6 58.6 57.6 


Leading exports in 1951 were sugar 
(47%), coffee (16%), cacao (15%) and 
tobacco (5%). Chief customers were Brit- 
ain (46%) and the U.S. (44%). The main 
imports, mostly from the U. S., are cotton 
goods, iron and steel products, chemicals 
and machinery. 

Transit facilities include about 170 miles 
of public railway, more than 600 miles of 
sugar plantation railway, and more than 
3,000 miles of highway. 

The 1953 budget totaled $89,000,000. The 
Republic’s foreign debt was retired in July, 
1947; the internal debt was $22,987,361 on 
Dec. 31, 1951. 
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Mineral resources are limited and pro- 
duction is negligible. Some gold and gyp- 
sum are produced for export. The more 
readily accessible timberland has been 
thoroughly exploited, producing mahogany, 
lignum vitae and pine. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Crossed 
from northwest to southeast by a moun- 
tain range with maximum elevations ex- 
ceeding 10,000 feet, the country has fertile, 
well-watered land on the northeast side, 
where nearly two-thirds of the population 
lives. The southwest part is arid and with 


poor soil except around Ciudad Trujillo. — is 


The country has many good harbors. 
There is little range in temperature, 
with mean January average of 74°, and 
August average of 81°. The elevated in- 
terior is cooler than the coastlands. Rain- 
fall occurs mostly from May to November. 


Ecuador (Republic) 
(Reptblica del Ecuador) 
Area: 104,510 square miles. 


Population (census 1950): 3,202,757 
(60% pure Indian, 25% mestizo, 15% 
white). 


Density per square mile: 30.6. 

President: José Maria Velasco Ibarra. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Guayaquil, 
258,966 (chief port); Quito, 209,932 (eapi- 
tal); Cuenca, 39,983 (trading center); 
Ambato, 31,312 (commercial center). 

Monetary unit: Sucre. 

Languages: Spanish, Quéchua. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Mostly forested and mountain- 
ous and a little larger than Colorado, 
Ecuador has a long history replete with 
the forceful rule of dictators. The Spanish 
under Francisco Pizarro conquered the 
land in 1532 by defeating the Inca Ata- 
hualpa. The first revolt against Spain oc- 
curred in 1809, but the victory was not 
complete until the Battle of Pichincha on 
May 24, 1822. Ecuador then joined Vene- 
zuela and Colombia in a confederacy 
founded by Simon Bolivar and known as 
Colombia, but withdrew amicably and be- 
came independent in 1830. The country’s 
subsequent history has been largely one 
of dictatorships, notably under Juan José 
Flores, Gabriel Garcia Moreno and Eloy 
Alfaro. Since 1900, administrations have 
fallen, usually by force, on the average of 
every two years. Shortly before the 1944 
elections, President Carlos Arroyo del Rio 
was forcibly replaced by José Velasco 
Ibarra, recalled from exile in Colombia. 
Velasco Ibarra, confirmed in office by the 
voters later in the same year, followed 
the old pattern by assuming the role of 
dictator in 1946 and suppressing opposi~ 
tion. 

Velasco was deposed in Aug, 1947, and 
after three weeks of confusion Carlos Julio 
Arosemena took over as provisional presi- 
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dent until Sept. 1, 1948, when Galo Plaza 
Lasso, victor in the June 6 elections, took 
Office. Velasco was returned to office in the 
June 1952 elections. 


For more than a hundred years, Ecuador 
disputed its boundary with Peru, fre- 
quently resorting to arms. After hostilities 
started again in 1941, both nations sub- 


_ mitted to mediation, and in 1944 Ecuador 


lost most of the disputed area. The dis- 
pute broke out anew in 1951. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1946 (16th) constitution, Ecuador elects a 
president for four years by direct vote, and 
he is ineligible for further service until at 
least one term intervenes. The congress is 
bicameral, with a Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies. There are 17 provinces and one 
territory, the Galapagos Islands (3,029 sq. 
mi.), 650 miles off the coast. 


Military service is compulsory at eight- 
een. The army numbers 10,000 and 40,000 
reserves. A 1,030-ton training ship and 
several smaller craft make up the navy. 
There is an aviation school at Guayaquil 
and also a naval school at Salinas. To 
strengthen the Panama Canal, the U. S. 
built a base on Galapagos during World 
War II; it reverted to Ecuador in 1946. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free, compulsory and under 
state control, but illiteracy is very high— 
an estimated 60 per cent in 1948. School 
enrollment in 1949-50 was put at 320,931 
in 3,291 public and private primary schools 
and at 27,396 in 156 secondary schools. 
There are universities at Quito (2), Guaya- 
quil and Cuenca, and a law school at Loja. 


Although agriculture is the basis of Ecua- 
dor’s economy, less than 12,000,000 acres 
are devoted to it. Cacao, the chief crop 
(1951-52: 22,100 short tons) is grown in 
coastal regions and lower river valleys, 
along with rice, sugar cane, coffee, ba- 
nanas, tobacco and cotton. The plateaus 
and mountain valleys are used for grazing 
and dairying, and raising cereals and pota- 
toes. After textiles, one of Ecuador’s main 
industries is the manufacture of Panama 
hats, made of Toquilla straw. 


Foreign trade (in millions of sucres): 


1950 1951 1952* 
Exports 878 852 1,187 
Imports 564 826 848 


* Provisional. 


In 1952 the U. S. took 54% of the ex- 
ports and supplied 66% of the imports. 
Chief exports in 1952 were bananas (28%), 
coffee (26%) and cacao (22%). 


Railway mileage in operation in 1949 was 
698, all nationalized. The principal road 
connects the chief port, Guayaquil, with 
Quito. Highway mileage in 1947 was 2,712. 


The 1952,,ordinary budget was estimated 
at 465,000,000, sucres. The foreign debt on 


Nov. 30, 1952, was $43,559,000; the Este 
nal debt, 131,971,000 sucres. 


Ecuador mined 18,515 troy. oz. of gold 
and 82,200 oz. of silver in 1952. Copper 
and lead are also mined. In 1952, 2,839,430 
barrels of petroleum were produced. 
The country is the world’s chief source 
of light, strong balsa wood, and exported 
4,456 metric tons in 1952. Exports of 
rubber—1,968 metric tons in 1945—were 
only 36 tons in 1952. Dye wood, cinchona 
bark, kapok and vegetable ivory are other 
products of the vast forest. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Two high 
and parallel ranges of the Andes, travers- 
ing Ecuador from north to south, are 
topped by tall volcanic peaks including 
Chimborazo (20,557 feet) and Cotopaxi 
(19,344). The region between the moun- 
tains and the coast is rich but extremely 
hot and swampy; beyond the mountains 
to the east is the rainy, forested and tropi- 
cal Amazon plain, largely uninhabited. 


Though Ecuador, as its name implies, 
lies on the equator, its climate ranges from 
tropical and temperate to the Arctic con- 
ditions of its snow-capped peaks. Tem- 
peratures on the coast average 83°; on the 
Andean plateau, about 46° to 70°. The 
rainy season extends from December 
through April or May. 


Egypt (Republic) 
(Misr) 
Area: approximately 383,000 sq. 
Population (est. 1951): 
(1944: Egyptian, 95.4%; 
Greek, .6%; others, 2.3%). 
Density per square mile: 54.1. 


President (provisional) and Premier: 
Mohammed Naguib. 

Principal cities (census 1947): Cairo, 
2,100,506 (capital); Alexandria, 925,081 
(chief port); Port Said, 178,432 (Suez Ca- 
nal terminus); Tanta, 139,965 (railroad 
center, Nile delta); Mansfra, 102,709 (cot- 
ton). 

Monetary unit: Egyptian pound (£E). 

Language: Arabic. 

Religions: Mohammedan, 91%; Chris- 


tian (mostly Copt and Greek Orthodox), 
7%; others, 2%. 


HISTORY. Egypt, half again the size of 
Texas, and the largest and most influential 
of the Arab states, has been an object of 
big-power controversy for centuries. 


Egyptian history dates back to about 
4000 B.c., when the kingdoms of upper and 
lower Egypt, already highly civilized, were 
united. Egypt’s “Golden Age” coincided 
with the 18th and 19th dynasties (16th to 
13th centuries B.c.), during which the em- 
pire was established. Persia conquered 
Egypt in 525 B.c.; Alexander the Great sub- 
dued it in 332 B.c., and then the dynasty of 
the Ptolemies ruled the land until 30 B.c., 
when Cleopatra, last of the line, com- 
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tted suicide and Egypt became a Roman 
_ province. From 641 to 1517 the Arab ca- 
_ liphs ruled Egypt, and then the Turks took 

-it and made it part of their Ottoman Em- 
pire. Napoleon’s armies occupied the coun- 
try from 1798 to 1801. In 1805, Mohammed 
Ali, leader of a band of Albanian soldiers, 
became Pasha of Egypt, founding the pres- 
ent line of rulers. After completion of the 
Suez Canal in 1869, the French and Brit- 
ish took increasing interest in Egypt. 


British troops occupied Egypt in 1882, 
and British resident agents became its 
actual administrators, though it remained 
under nominal Turkish sovereignty. On 
Dec. 18, 1914, this fiction was ended and 
Egypt became a British protectorate. 


Pressure by Egyptian nationalists forced 
Britain to declare Egypt an independent, 
sovereign state on Feb. 28, 1922, although 
-the British reserved rights for the pro- 
tection of the Suez Canal and the defense 
of Egypt. On Aug. 26, 1936, by an Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty of alliance, all British 
troops and Officials were to be withdrawn, 
except from the Suez Canal zone. When 
World War II started, Egypt remained 
neutral. But it early became a strategic 
base for Allied forces, both because of its 
Key location for countering German of- 
fenses in North Africa and because of the 
vital importance of the Suez Canal. Brit- 
ish imperial troops finally ended the Nazi 
threat to Suez in 1942 in the decisive bat- 
tle of El Alamein, west of Alexandria. 


¢ British troops were evacuated from Cairo 
and Alexandria in 1946, but Anglo-Egyp- 
tian negotiations for revision of the 1936 
treaty broke down after British refusal to 
recognize Egyptian sovereignty over the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Egypt brought the 
problem before the U. N. Security Council 
on Aug. 5, 1947, but the Council advised 
resumption of direct negotiations. 


In March, 1942, the Wafd (Nationalist) 
party won the elections and controlled the 
government until its cabinet was dis- 
missed by the king in October, 1944. 
Ahmed Maher Pasha, leader of the Saadist 
party (an offshoot of the Wafdists), formed 
@ coalition cabinet of all parties except 
the Wafd. He was assassinated in 1945. 
A series of coalition cabinets held office 
thereafter until Jan. 1950, when gen- 
eral elections resulted in an overwhelming 
victory for the Wafd party. Mustapha 
Nahas Pasha took office Jan. 12, 1950, 
heading an all-Wafd government. 


In Oct. 1951, Egypt abrogated the 1936 
treaty and the 1899 agreement on the 
Sudan. Rioting and attacks on British 
troops in the Suez canal zone followed, 
reaching a climax in Jan. 1952. Nahas 
Pasha was dismissed Jan. 27, 1952. 


The army, led by Gen. Mohammed Na-~ 
guib, seized power on July 23, 1952. On 


July 26, King Farouk abdicated in favor 
of his infant son. Naguib took over the 
premiership on Sept. 7, 1952, and promised 
far-reaching reforms, The monarchy was 
abolished and a republic proclaimed on 
June 18, 1953, with Naguib holding the 
posts of both provisional president and 
premier. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. A new 
constitution is to be drafted during a 3- 
year transitional period beginning in 1958, 
after which a popular referendum will be 
held to choose between a presidential and 
a parliamentary form of republican goy- 
ernment. Under the former constitution — 
the bicameral parliament had a senate of — 
177 members, two-fifths of whom were ap- 
pointed by the king and the rest popularly 
elected for 10 years (half renewable every 
five years); and a Chamber of Deputies of 
319 members popularly elected by univer- 
sal male suffrage for five years unless 
sooner dissolved by the king. Me 


Under the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 

the peacetime strength of British troops 
in the Suez Canal zone was set at 10,000, 
with 400 air force personnel, but no limit 
was set in time of war or international 
emergency. Military service for Egyptians is 
compulsory. The Egyptian army, strength- 
ened and modernized during World War 
II, has about 160,000 men, including police 
units under military control. The air force 
has about 150 combat planes, and the navy 
has several small vessels. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CCNDITIONS. 
Education is compulsory between the ages 
of 7 and 12, In 1950-51 there were 6,583 
elementary schools with attendance of 
1,332,548, and 177 secondary schools 
with 126,176 students. The University 
Mosque of el-Azhar in Cairo (founded a.D. 
972) is the chief theological seminary of 
the Moslem world. The University of Fuad 
I in Cairo (founded 1908), the University 
of Farouk I in Alexandria (founded 1943) 
and the University of Ibrahim I had a 
total of 30,910 students in 1950-51. 


The majority of the people are Sunni 
Moslems. The Christians are mainly Copts 
with an admixture of Armenian, Syrian 
and Maronite sects. The population divides 
generally into fellahin (peasantry) and 
townspeople of the same blood, the Bed- 
ouin or nomad Arabs of the desert, and | 
the Berbers, who occupy the Nile valley 
between Aswan and Dongola. The foreign- 
ers are chiefly Greeks (whose main center 
is Alexandria), French, British and Ital- 
ians. 

Egypt has one of the highest birth rates 
in the world (often more than 40 per 1,000 
population) and one of the highest death 
rates. The density of the population in the 
small inhabited area in the Nile valley and 
delta (about 13,600 sq.’mi.)'‘is far greater 
than that of the Nethériinds'or Belgium. 


Agriculture is the chief industry, en- 
gaging more than half the population. 
Only about 3.5 per cent (8,620,850 acres) 
of the total area is arable, and only about 
6,040,000 acres are actually under cultiva- 
tion, almost entirely in the Nile valley and 
delta. More than half the cultivated area 
comprises farms of less than 20 acres. Irri- 
gation is indispensable to agriculture; the 
Aswan reservoir above the first cataract of 
the Nile holds up to 5,500,000,000 cubic 
meters of water and that of Gebel Aulia, 
in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 2,000,000,000 
cubic meters. In the delta and in middle 
Egypt, where perennial or canal irrigation 
is possible, two or three crops a year can 
be grown. The chief cash crop is cotton, of 
which Egypt is one of the world’s leading 
producers. 


Production statistics for 1952 were as 
follows: wheat, 1,089,000 metric tons; 
maize, 1,491,000 tons; rice (paddy), 507,- 
000 tons; sugar, 210,000 tons; cotton 
(1951-52), 362,612 tons. 


Other crops include beans, garden crops, 
dates and grapes. The pastoral industry ts 
relatively unimportant except to the Bed- 
ouins in the eastern desert. In 1947 there 
were 1,317,639 cattle, 1,238,756 buffalo 
(used to turn water wheels for irrigation), 
1,868,261 sheep, 1,473,840 goats, 196,084 
camels and 1,124,961 donkeys. 


Industry includes sugar refining, cotton 
ginning, cement manufacture, milling and 
pottery, soap and perfume making. The 
Sugar Company of Egypt holds a monopoly 
on the sugar refining industry. 


Foreign trade statistics (in millions of 


Egyptian pounds) were as follows for the 
years 1950 to 1952: 


1950 1951 1952 

Exports 175.4 203.1 145.1 
Imports 196.5 232.1 211.7 
In 1952, Egypt’s chief customers were 
France (18%), the U. S. (12%), Italy 
(11%) and Germany (8%). Leading sup- 
pliers were the U. S. (16%), Britain 


(14%), Canada (9%) and France (7%). 
Raw cotton (87%) was the chief export. 
Imports included wheat, petroleum, ferti- 
lizers, iron and steel products, textiles and 
machinery and vehicles. 


Navigable throughout its course in 
Egypt, the Nile is used largely as a means 
of cheap transport for heavy goods. The 
principal port is Alexandria. Railway mile- 
age in 1949 totaled 5,235. Branch lines link 
Cairo and Alexandria with Suez and nearly 
every town in the delta. Highway mileage 
was 8,870 in 1948. Cairo is a major airport. 
The merchant marine had 59 ships (100 
tons and over), aggregating 92,803 gross 
tons, on June 30, 1952. 


Budget estimates for the fiscal year 
1953-54 balanced revenue and expenditure 
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at £E208,000,000. The public debt was 
£E148,000,000 on Dec. 31, 1949. 

The most important minerals are manga- 
nese ore (1951: 155,400 metric tons), phos- 
phate (1952: 527,100 tons) and petro- 
leum (1952: 16,700,000 barrels). Gold, iron 
ochres, nickel, sodium carbonate, sulfate 
tale and tungsten also are mined. 

Egypt has no forests. Total value of fish- 

ery products is about £E2,000,000 annually, 
representing a catch of 50,000 metric tons. 
The chief fishing ground is Lake Menzala 
in the delta, but fish are also caught along 
the coast of the delta, as well as in the 
Nile. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Egypt, at 
the northeast corner of Africa, is a very 
rough square, with the historic Nile flow- 
ing northward through its eastern third. 
On either side of the Nile valley are desert 
plateaus, spotted with oases. In the north, 
toward the Mediterranean, plateaus are 
low, while south of Cairo they rise to a 
maximum of 1,015 feet above sea level. At 
the head of the Red Sea, at the northeast 
corner of Egypt, is the triangular Sinai 
peninsula, between the Suez Canal and 
Palestine. 

The Nile delta starts 100 miles south of 
the Mediterranean and fans out to a sea 
front of 155 miles between Alexandria and 
Port Said. From Cairo north, the Nile 
branches into many streams, the principal 
of which are the Damietta and the Ro- 
setta, joined by a network of canals. 

Except for a narrow belt on the Medi+ 

terranean, Egypt lies in an almost rainless 
area, in which high daytime temperatures 
fall quickly at night. The mean tempera- 
ture at Cairo varies between 53° in Jan- 
uary and 84° in July; at Alexandria, be- 
tween 57° in January and 81° in July. 
South of Cairo, pure desert conditions pre- 
vail; at Aswan the mean maximum tem- 
perature is 118°. 
SUEZ CANAL. The Suez Canal, in Egyptian 
territory between the Arabian Desert and 
the Sinai peninsula, is an artificial water- 
way about 100 miles long between Port 
Said on the Mediterranean and Suez on 
the Red Sea. Construction work, directed 
by the French engineer Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, was begun April 25, 1859, and the 
canal was opened Nov. 17, 1869. The cost 
was 432,807,882 francs. The concession is 
held by a French company, Compagnie 
Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez, in 
which the British government holds 295,- 
026 out of a total of 652,982 shares. The 
concession expires Noy. 17, 1968, when it 
will revert to the Egyptian government. 
An agreement signed March 7, 1949, pro- 
vided for greater Egyptian participation in 
Management and profits. On the board 
of management of the canal are 1 Dutch, 
1 American, 5 Egyptian, 16 French and 
S British directors. 
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SUEZ CANAL STATISTICS 


al Ships Net Tonnage Receipts 
1949 10,420 68,861,548 ££22,869,'700 
1950 11,751 81,795,523 £H26,700,500 
1951 11,694 80,356,338 £E26,160,000 
1952 12,168 86,137,037 £E£26,729,;900 


In 1952, 33.4% of the tonnage was Brit- 
ish, 15.8% Norwegian, 8.9% French, 7.8% 
Panamanian and 7.3% U.S. 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN — Status: 
Anglo-Egyptian condominium. 

Area: 967,500 square miles. 

Population (est. 1951): 8,740,000. 

Capital: Khartoum (pop. 1948: 71,400). 

Governor General: Sir Robert Howe. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, £E42,697,- 
000; imports, £E£61,023,000. Chief exports: 
cotton (68%), cottonseed. 

Agricultural products: cotton (ginned) 
(1951-52: 54,374 metric tons), cottonseed, 
' millet, sesame, wheat, peanuts. 

Minerals: gold, salt. 

Forest product: gum arabic (exports 
1951: 41,087 metric tons). 

About one-fourth the size of Europe, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan extends from north 
to south about 1,200 miles and west to 
east about 1,000 miles. Before the revolt 
against Egyptian rule by the Arabized 
tribes under Mohammed Ahmed (the 
Mahdi) in 1882-84, the region was known 
. as Egyptian Sudan. Since its reconquest 

by the Anglo-Egyptian expeditions of 
1896-98, it has been known by its present 
name. 

Under the _ self-government statute 
promulgated March 31, 1953, executive 
power is exercised by the governor gen- 
eral, nominated by the British government 
and confirmed by Egypt. He is advised by 
the prime minister and a cabinet of from 
10 to 15 Sudanese members. Legislative 
power is exercised by a bicameral parlia- 
ment composed of a senate of 50 members, 
partly elected and partly appointed, and a 
chamber of deputies of 78 elected mem- 
bers. Certain defense and external relations 
matters are reserved to the governor gen- 
eral. The promulgation of the statute was 
preceded by an Anglo-Egyptian agreement 
on Feb. 12,° 1953, which recognized the 
right of the Sudanese people freely to de- 
termine their political status at the end 
of a 3-year transitional period following 
election of the new parliament, scheduled 
to take place in Oct. 1953. 

The northern region is a continuation 
of the Libyan Desert. The southern region 
is fertile, abundantly watered and, in 
places, heavily forested. It is traversed 
from north to south by the Nile, ali of 
whose great tributaries are partly or en- 
tirely within its borders. The highest ele- 
vation is a mountain range parallel to the 
Red Sea, with heights of 4,000 to over 
7,000 feet. Sudan is the chief source of 
gum arabic; the southern forests also are 
rich in fibers and tannins. 


There are two trunk railways, one con- _ 


affording access to the chief port, Port 
Sudan, on the Red Sea. eps: 
The whole country lies within the trop- 
ics and has an exceedingly hot climate— 
greatest in the central area and least in 
the desert zone, where the temperature 
range is large. At Khartoum the mean 
annual temperature is 80°. ¥ 


Estonia 


Area: 18,357 square miles. 

Population (est. 1940): 1,126,415 (Es- 
tonians, 88%; Russians, 9%; Germans 
[Baits], 1%; others, 2%). 

Density per square mile: 61.4. 

Principal cities (est. 1988): Tallinn, 146,- 
400 (capital); Tartu, 60,100 (universii~ 
town); Narva, 24,200 (seaport). 

Language: Estonian (Finno-Ugrian). 


Religions: Lutheran, 78%; Greek Ortho- — ? 


dox, 19%; others, 3%. 


Born out of World War I, this small 
Baltic state enjoyed two short decades of © 
independence before it was absorbed again 
by its powerful neighbor, Russia. In the 
thirteenth century, the Estonians had been 
conquered by the Teutonic Knights of 
Germany, who reduced them to serfdom. 
In 1521, the Swedes took over, and the 
power of the German (Balt) landowning 
class was curbed somewhat. But after 1721, 
when Russia succeeded Sweden as the rul- 
ing power, the Estonians were subjected to 
a double bondage—-the Balts and the tsar- 
ist officials. The oppression lasted until 
the closing months of World War I, when 
Estonia finally achieved independence. 

Shortly after the start of World War II, 
the nation was occupied by Russian troops 
and was incorporated as the 16th republic 
of the U.S.S.R. in 1940. Germany occupied 
the nation from 1941 to 1944, when it was 
retaken by the Russians. Most of the na- 
tions of the world, including the U. S. and 
Great Britain, have not recognized the 
Soviet incorporation of Estonia. 


Ethiopia (Kingdom) 
(Abyssinia) 


Area: 350,000 square miles.* 

Population (est. 1950): 10,000,000* (Abys-~ 
sinian [Amhara], 20%; Gaila, 50%; others, 
30%). 

Density per square mile: 28.6.* 

Ruler: Emperor Haile Selassie I. 

Prime Minister: Bitwoded Makonnen 
Endalkatchau. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Addis Ababa, 
250,000 (capital); Harar, 45,000 (coffee); 
Dessie, 35,000 (grain center); Dire Dawa, 
30,000 (railway workshops). 

Monetary unit: Ethiopian paper dollar. 

Languages: Amharic, Arabic. 

Religions: Copt (Christian):;Mohamme- 
dan. st beortsind 

* Excluding Eritrea. 


necting Sudan with Egypt and the other © K 


HISTORY. Ethiopia, a land-locked African 
kingdom more than twice the size of Cali- 
fornia, was one of the first victims of the 
Axis aggression that culminated in World 
War II. Italy, after creating fake border in- 
cidents, invaded the country on Oct. 3, 
1935, and Addis Ababa fell on May 5, 1936. 
Haile Selassie, the emperor, fled the coun- 
try, and the Italians welded Ethiopia, 
Italian Somaliland and Eritrea into the 
colony of Italian East Africa. 

World War II brought early liberation; 
Ethiopia, in fact, was the first of the Axis- 
occupied nations to be retaken by the 
Allies. British and Ethiopian troops recon- 
quered the country in 1941, with the final 
Italian surrender occuring on Nov. 27. 
During a transition period thereafter, the 
nation was under dual Anglo-Ethiopian 
control. Under an agreement signed on 
Jan. 31, 1942, British troops quit the coun- 
try except for stipulated border areas. The 
latter were evacuated in Aug., 1948. 

After the war, the country launched a 
modernization program in agriculture, in- 
dustry and education. Irredentist claims to 
the ex-Italian colonies and former Ethi- 
Opian provinces, Eritrea and Somaliland, 
began to be voiced in 1946. In December, 
1950, the U. N. General Assembly voted to 
federate Eritrea with Ethiopia under the 
sovereignty of the Ethiopian crown. 

The Ethiopian royal family claims de- 
scent from the Queen of Sheba and from 
Menelek, a son of King Solomon. Chris- 
tianity was introduced about a.D. 330, and 
after the Arab conquest of northern Africa 
in the 7th century, Ethiopia was more or 
less cut off from the outside world for a 
thousand years. When Theodore III pro- 
claimed himself emperor in 1853, the coun- 
try was a conglomeration of autonomous 
provinces under hereditary chiefs who 
were usually at war with one another. 
Menelek II, who ascended the throne in 
1889, brought Ethiopia under single rule, 
and his forces finished off a five-year Ital- 
jan attempt at invasion with a great mas- 
sacre at Aduwa on March 1, 1896, Revenge 
for this massacre was one of Mussolini’s 
great war cries in his 1935-36 invasion of 
Ethiopia. 

GOVERNMENT. Ethiopia’s ruler, Haile 
Selassie I, was born on July 17, 1891, 
crowned king on Oct. 7, 1928, and emperor 
on Nov. 2, 1930. His eldest son, the crown 
prince and heir apparent, is Asfa Wassan, 
born on July 27, 1916. The emperor directly 
controls the government, though there 
now is a Council of Ministers, a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies. All members 
are appointed by the monarch, however. 

In wartime, military service is compul- 
sory. The small Ethiopian standing army 
is equipped and trained by a British mili- 
tary mission, A.small Ethiopian force was 
dispatched to Korea in 1951. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
The education system is extremely back- 
ward. Foreign missions or the government 
maintain schools in the principal towns, 
and several secondary schools have been 
set up. There were 540 primary schools 
with 60,000 pupils (1950) and 15 secondary 
schools with 1,079 (1949). The Coptic 
Church (Christian), with its numerous 
priests, exercises powerful influence and 
owns much Ethiopian land. It became in- 
dependent of the Coptic Archbishop of 
Alexandria in 1946. Moslems, numerous in 
frontier regions, have their religious center 
at Harar. The towns of Ethiopia are scat- 
tered and crudely built. 

Ethiopia is generally fertile, predomi- 
nantly agricultural and pastoral, with 
many regions yielding two crops a year. 
The chief crops are maize, wheat, barley, 
rye, cotton, sugar cane, millet, hemp, vege- 
tables, coffee and teff (the common bread 
grain). The country’s inadequate transport 
system, however, makes crop growing 
largely a local industry. 

The country grazes several million cat- 
tle, and many goats and sheep. Horses and 
mules are bred extensively as pack animals 
and mounts. There is little manufacturing 
except for small native industry, although 
the Italians built some industrial plants 
during their five-year occupation. 

Recent trade data (for years beginning 
Dec. 11, in millions of Ethiopian dollars) : 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Exports* 70.9 116.8 116.8 
Imports 13.4 104.6 104.6 


* Excluding specie. 


Chief exports in 1950-51 were coffee 
(54%), hides and skins (26%) and cereals 
(7%). Major imports were cotton piece 
goods, machinery, sugar and salt. 


The 486-mile track from Addis Ababa to 
Djibouti in French Somaliland is Ethi- 
opia’s only rail outlet and its principal 
trade route. Motorable roads, non-existent 
until about 1925, now total 11,000 miles. 
The long rainy season makes road main- 
tenance difficult, and air traffic has become 
increasingly important, especially as a 
means of communication with foreign 
commercial centers. The National Ethi- 
opian Line serves internal and neighboring 
areas. 

Ethiopia has sought the help of foreign 
architects in the modernization of Addis 
Ababa, which, since the days of Menelek, 
has been a sprawling town of mud huts 
and tin roofs. 

The 1949-50 budget estimated revenue 
at Eth.$63,300,000 and expenditure at 
Eth.$63,200,000. 

Gold, produced from placer mines worked 
by natives in the south and west, is Ethi- 
opia’s main mineral. Platinum also is 
mined in fair commercial quantities. Other 


erals are rock salt, cinnabar, copper, 
fron, mercury, mica, potash and sulfur. 
Oil deposits are believed to exist, and all 
drilling rights have been sold to the Sin- 
clair Refining Company of the U. S. 


Vegetation is dense in the valleys and 
lowlands, but the plateau is comparatively 
bare, especially in the north. The forests 
contain many valuable trees, including the 
Natal yellow pine. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Over its 
main plateau-land, Ethiopia has several 
high mountains; Dashan, the tallest peak, 
towers to 15,158 feet northeast of Lake 
Tana. Most of the many rivers are rapid, 
not navigable, and flow into the Nile. The 
Blue Nile, or Abbai, rises in the northwest 
and flows in a great semicircle east, south 
and northwest before entering Sudan. Its 
chief reservoir, Lake Tana, lies in the 
northwestern part of the plateau. 


Ethiopia, lying wholly within the tropics, 
escapes a torrid climate because of its 
elevation, although the lowlands are hot. 
The mean annual range of temperature is 
between 60° and 80°, although Alpine con- 
ditions prevail in the higher mountains. 
The dry season lasts generally from Octo- 
ber to June, the wet season from June to 
September. 


ERITREA—Status: Federated with Ethi- 
opia. 

Area: 47,875 sq. mi. 

Population (est. 1950): 1,100,300. 

Capital: Asmara (population: 117,000). 

Sovereign: Haile Selassie I. 

Chief Executive: Ato Tedla Bairu. 

Agricultural products: coffee, barley, to- 
bacco, sesame, hides, skins. 

Minerals: gold, salt, potassium salts. 

Sea product: pearls. 

The first Italian inroad into Eritrea 
came in 1870 when the port of Assab and 
adjacent territory were bought from a na- 
tive sultan; with British approval, Italian 
troops occupied Massaua in 1885. By a de- 
cree of Jan. 1, 1890, Italian possessions 
along the Red Sea were united into the 
colony of Eritrea. In 1936 Eritrea became 
a part of Italian East Africa. British and 
Indian troops captured Asmara on Apr. 1, 
1941, and Massaua a week later; the area, 
reduced to its pre-1936 borders, then came 
under British military administration. The 
U. N. General Assembly on Dec. 2, 1950, 
adopted a plan for federation of an auton- 
omous Eritrea with Ethiopia under the 
sovereignty of the Ethiopian crown, fed- 
eration becoming effective Sept. 15, 1952. 


As an autonomous, self-governing area, 
Fritrea has its own elected assembly which 
selects the chief executive. It is also rep- 
resented in the Ethiopian parliament. 
Matters reserved to the Ethiopian govern- 
ment include defense, foreign affairs, 
foreign trade, finance and communications. 


The principal native elements are the 


in 1950 numbered 18,000. Irrigation is es- 


sential in the low-lying coastal plains, and 
“agriculture is practiced largely on the in- 


terior plateau (average elevation: 6,500 ft.) 


where the climate is suitable for Euro- 


pean settlement. The pastoral industry en- 
gages most of the natives. 


Along the coast, the climate is exces- 
sively hot and humid, especially in June, 
September and October; mean annual 
temperature at Massaua is 86°; the ther- 
mometer often rises to 120° in summer. 


Finland (Republic) 
(Suomen Tasavalta) 

Area: 130,160 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1952): 4,116,000. 
(Finnish, 91%; Swedish, 9%). 

Density per square mile: 31.6. 

President: Juho K. Paasikivi. 

Premier: Urho K. Kekkonen. 

Principal cities (census 1951): Helsinki, 
375,981 (capital); Turku (Abo), 103,899 
ee shipbuilding); Tampere, 102,910 
textiles, paper); Lahti, 44,759* (glass, 
lumber); Pori, 43,137* (timber). 

Monetary unit: Markka (FM). 

Languages: Finnish, Swedish. 

Religions (1937): Evangelical Lutheran, 
97%; Greek Orthodox, 1.7%; Roman Cath- 
olic, .02%; others, 1.28%. 

* Preliminary figures. 


HISTORY. The Finns, a people of pos- 
sibly Mongolian origin, first settled their 
Montana-sized area about a.p. 100. King 
Eric IX of Sweden conquered them about 
1155 and introduced Christianity. Under 
Swedish rule, which lasted for 650 years, 
the Finns retained considerable autonomy 
and were given their own parliament in 
the 17th century. 

Political pressure growing out of the 
Napoleonic Wars forced Sweden in 1809 to 
cede Finland to Russia, which gave the 
Finns a constitution and set them up as a 
grand duchy. Out of the cheos and coin- 
plexities of World War I, the Russian reyo- 
lution of 1917 and a Finnish civil war in 
1918 between “Reds” and ‘Whites’ led by 
Baron Carl G. von Mannerheim, Finland 
emerged as a republic in 1919. A year later 
Russia ceded to Finland the Petsamo area 
with its ice-free Arctic port. 

For the next twenty years Finland was 
generally orderly and prosperous except for 
vigorous suppression of Communists and a 
bloodless rightist uprising in 1932. The 
national presidents during this period 
were K. J. Stahlberg, 1919-25; Lauri Re- 
lander, 1925-31; P. E. Svinhufvud, 1931-37; 
and K. Kallio, 1937-40. 


In Nov., 1939, the Russians attacked 
Finland to enforce territOtfat® demands, 
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Ethiopians and Tigrés, who have close eth- — 
nic, linguistic and religious ties with peo- 
ples in neighboring Ethiopia. Italians — 


stood off Téa peenante 
; ee tor 105. days, but finally lost 
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mus. Under German pressure and some-~ 
what in a spirit of revenge, the Finns 
joined the Nazis against Russia in 1941— 
nd lost again. 
' Risto Ryti, a pro-German who succeeded 
Kallio as president in 1940, was forced to 
resign on Aug. 1, 1944, and was replaced 
try Baron Carl G. von Mannerheim (who 
had ied Finnish forces in both wars with 
‘se -U.S.S.R.) Finland severed relations 
with Germany on Sept. 2, signed an ar- 
mistice and concluded a provisional peace 
treaty with Britain and Russia, Sept. 19. 
The U. S. had not declared war on Finland. 
_ Pro-Russian Juho K. Paasikivi became 
premier on Nov. 11, 1944, and when Man- 
- nerheim resigned because of illness on 
March 4, 1946, Paasikivi was elected by the 
Diet to fill the unexpired presidential term. 
The premiership went to Mauno Pekkala, 
leader of the new Socialist Unity Party, 
advocating cooperation with Communists. 
' Since then the Finns, burdened by the 
heavy reparations load, have made good 
progress in rehabilitating their war-torn 
areas and industrial plants. Politically they 
have steered a cautious but realistic course 
acceptable to the Soviet Union, in whose 
orbit the country now must turn. Political 
liberty has been preserved to a surprising 
extent despite widely differing factions 
ranging from extreme left to far right. 
’ The Communists and their allies lost 
ground in the July, 1948, parliamentary 
election and on July 29, Karl August 
Fagerholm formed a Social Democrat gov- 
ernment in which the leftist bloc was not 
represented. Paasikivi was re-elected for a 
full 6-year term in Feb., 1950, and on Mar. 
17, Fagerholm was succeeded as premier by 
Urbo Kekkonen at the head of a centrist 
minority cabinet. The Communists re- 
tricved part of their losses in the July, 
(951, parliamentary elections. 
GOVERNMENT. Under the 1919 constitu- 
tion, the 200 Diet members are popularly 
elected by a proportional representation. 
system for three-year terms. The presi- 
EC dent, normally chosen for six years by an 
: electoral college of 300 mempbers nomi- 
nated by the people, acts through his 
Cabinet headed by the prime minister. 
Suffrage is universal. Because of the many 
political parties, government usually is 
carried on by a coalition, with frequent 
cabinet changes. 
Party standing in the Diet after the July, 
1951, elections was as follows (1948 stand- 
ing in parentheses): Social Democrats, 58 
(54); Agrarian, 52 (56); Communists, 45 
(38); Conservatives, 26 (28); others, 24 
(19). 
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treaty became effective Sept. 15," 
confirmed the de facto cession — 

U.S.S.R. of the Petsamo area, Viipuri 
the Karelian region and also of the Pork- 
kala-Udd area west of Helsinki for use as 
a Soviet naval base. Finland was to pay 
reparations of $300,000,000 in kind (re-— 
duced to $225,000,000 by the U.S.S.R. in 
1948) over a period of eight years from 
Sept. 19, 1944, and was to make two-thirds 
compensation to United Nations nationals ~ 
for wartime property losses. Reparations 
payments were completed in Sept. 1952. 

The treaty limited Finnish defense forces 

to the following strengths: army, 34,400 
personnel; navy, 4,500 personnel and @ 
tonnage of 10,000; and air force, 3,000 per- 
sonnel and 60 aircraft. The possession of 
bombers, submarines, atomic weapons and 
motor torpedo boats is prohibited. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Illiteracy is very low (.9% beyond the age 
of 15). Education is compulsory from 7 
to 15. In 1951 there were 6,185 elementary 
schools with 488,327 students and 338 sec- 
ondary schools with 94,971 pupils. There 
are three regular universities, of which 
Helsinki has the largest enrollment (8,294 
in: 1951). 

About 60 per cent of the total popula- 
tion is engaged in agriculture, 17 per cent 
in mining and industry, 3.8 per cent in 
transport, 4.3 per cent in commerce, 2 
per cent in professions and 11 per cent in 
Miscellaneous occupations. Considerable 
progress has been made in social legisla- 
tion, including workmen’s compensation. 
The cooperative movement is extensive. 
By a 1927 law, expropriation of large es- 
tates was carried out, with compensation 
to their owners. 

Only about 3 per cent of the land is un- 
der cultivation, and about 5 per cent in 
grassland, The chief crops (with estimated 
1952 production in metric tons) are oats, 
726,000; barley, 206,000; rye, 191,000; pota- 
toes, 1,615,000. Grazing lands are exten- 
Sive. In 1951 there were 1,756,470 cattle, 
1,207,000 sheep, 486,000 hogs and 110,080 
reindeer. 


The leading Finnish manufactures are 
wocd and paper (about one-third the total 
value), food, luxury items, machinery and 
textiles. Following the cession of the Ka- 
relian isthmus and the city of Viipuri to 
the U.S.S.R., Finland lest valuable manu- 
facturing areas. Helsinki is the principal 
industrial center. 

Trade statistics, in billions of markkas: 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports $0.08 199.19 164.96 
Reparations* 7.85 12.40 8.22 
Imports 89.15 155.44 182.08 


* Included in export totals. 


Finland—France 
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_ Leading exports in 1952 were wood and 
‘wood products (43%), wood pulp (22%) 
and paper and products (18%). Leading 
suppliers were Britain (15%), Germany 
(12%), U.S.S.R. (10%) and France (9%). 
Chief customers were Britain (22%), 
U.S.S.R. (22%), Germany (9%) and France 
(7%). 

According to Lloyd’s Register, the mer- 
chant marine, on June 30, 1952, had 342 
ships (100 tons and over) aggregating 588,- 
191 gross tons. The numerous lakes, many 
joined by canals, are busy transport routes. 
About 40,000 vessels and 18,000 timber rafts 
use the canals annually. There were ap- 
proximately 36,500 miles of roads in 1950. 
Railway mileage in that year totaled 3,533, 
almost entirely nationalized. 


Recent public finance data are as follows 
(in billions of markkas) : 


1951 1952 1953* 
Revenue 204.6 205.0 180.0 
Expenditure 207.0 204.2 180.0 


* Budget estimate. 


The total public debt was estimated at 
129,113,000,000 FM on Dec. 31, 1952. 


Finland has no coal or oil, and many of 
its ore deposits are remote from transpor- 
tation. Finland’s sulfide ore (production in 
1952: about 954,000 metric tons) is 4 per 
cent copper, 26 per cent sulfur and 27 
per cent iron, with some zinc, cobalt, gold 
and silver. Limestone, soapstone and red 
granite deposits are extensive, and uranium 
deposits are believed to exist. Wood and 
peat are the only natural fuels. 


More than a third of Finland is covered 
with high quality timber, the nation’s 
richest natural resource. Timber produc- 
tion in 1952 totaled about 750,000 metric 
tons; cellulose, 1,156,000 tons; mechanical 
pulp, 145,000 tons; paper, 685,000 tons; 
and cardboard, 147,000 tons. 

Finns have fished for centuries, not com- 
mercially, but for domestic consumption. 
The 1951 catch was about 40,000 metric 
tons. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Finland 
stretches 700 miles from the Gulf of Fin- 
land on the south to Soviet Petsamo, north 
of the Arctic Circle. Off the southwest 
coast are the Aland Islands (approximately 
300), controlling the entrance to the Gulf 
of Bothnia. Finland has more than 60,000 
lakes. Of the 1939 area, 11 per cent was 
lake and 48 per cent swampland. Of the 
few rivers, only the Oulu (Ulead) is navi- 
gable to any important extent. Most of 
the country is tableland 400 to 600 feet 
above sea level, with a rise to 4,115 feet 
in the Halditjokko region of the northwest. 


Finland’s long severe winters are mod- 
erated somewhat along the coast by pre- 
vailing southwest winds, but the summer 
lasts only about two and a half months. 


Southerly Finnish ports are icebound part 
of the year. Rainfall is light, with the 
driest months from May to September. 


France (Republic) 


(République Francaise) 
Area: 212,741 square miles. 


Population (est. Dec. 31, 1951): 42,400,- - 


000. (1946: French, 94.2%; others, 5.8%). 
Density per square mile: 199.3. 
President: Vincent Auriol. 

Premier: Joseph Laniel. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Paris, 2,800,- 
000 (capital); Marseille, 700,000 (chief 
port); Lyon, 470,000 (silk, metal manufac- 
ture); Toulouse, 285,000 (tobacco; com- 
mercial center); Bordeaux, 250,000 (wine; 
Seaport); Nice, 235,000 (resort center); 
Nantes, 210,000 (manufacturing). 

Monetary unit: Franc. 

Religion (est.): Roman Catholic, 97.5%; 
Protestant and others, 2.5%. 


HISTORY. France was ancient Gaul when 
Caesar conquered a part of it in 57-52 
B.c.; for several centuries thereafter it was 
bound to the Roman Empire. In the 5th 
century A.D., it was overrun by the Franks 
and other barbarian tribes. Between 768 
and 814, Charlemagne created a Frankish 
empire covering most of Western Europe, 
but by the time Hugh Capet came to the 
throne in 987, his kingdom comprised only 
the region around Paris. For more than 
300 years the Capets struggled to unify the 
many feudal fiefs. 


Philip VI, cousin of the last Capet and 
first of the House of Valois, took the throne 
in 1328. Soon thereafter began the Hun- 
dred Years’ War (1338-1453), the struggle 
over England’s bid to seize the French 
crown. The English won at Crécy in 1346 
and at Agincourt in 1415, but were de- 
feated at Orléans in 1429 by the French 
forces led by Joan of Arc. Cruel persecu- 
tion of French Protestants, the Hugue-~ 
nots, was followed by civil war and then 
the Edict of Nantes in 1598, by which the 
Huguenots received complete religious 
freedom from Henry IV, first of the Bour- 
bons. 


Splendor, wealth and the establishment 
of a colonial empire marked the long reign 
of Louis XIV from 1643 to 1715. Extrava- 
gance, however, forced Louis XVI to strug- 
gle with the problem of taxation at a time 
when the forces of revolution were coming 
to a head among France’s lower and in- 
tellectual classes. The French Revolution, 
of world significance for its impact on 
absolute rule, broke out in 1789. Louis 
XVI was deposed in 1792 and executed the 
next year. Then came the Reign of Terror 
as the revolution swung to excess, the 
Directory from 1795 to 1799, and the Con- 
sulate from 1799 to 1804, after which 
Napoleon was proclaimed emperor, Mean- 
while, French armies were engaged on all 
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Country 
France 


Africa 

French Equatorial Africa 
Chad 
Gabon 
Middle Congo 
Ubangi-Shari 

Cameroun 

Algeria 

Morocco 

Tunisia 

French West Africa 
Dahomey 
French Guinea 
French Sudan 
Haute Volta 
Ivory Coast 
Mauritania 
Niger 
Sénégal 

Togo 

French Somaliland 

Madagascar and dependencies 

Réunion 


America 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 
French Guiana 
Guadeloupe 

Martinique 


Asia 

French India 
State of Viét-Nam 
Cambodia 

Laos 


Oceania 


French Pacific Settlements 
New Caledonia and dependencies 
New Hebrides 


Aren Population, 
sq. mi. ectimated 


212,741 42,400,000 (1951) 
969,111 4,406,000 (1950) 
495,752 2,241,000 ( “ ) 
103,089 409,000 ( “ ) 
132,046 684,000 ( “ ) 
238,224 1,072,000" (aa 
170,230 3,100,000 (1951) 
851,078 8,930,000 ( “ ) 
153,870 8,500,000 ( “ ) 
60,209 3,500,000 ( “ ) 
1,805,287 17,380,000 ( “ ) 
44,749 —~ 1,474,000 (1949) 
108,455 2,130,000 { “ ) 
461,389 3,137,000 ( “ ) 
121,892 3,044,000 ( “ ) 
129,807 2,031,000 ( “ ) 
364,092 524,000 ( “ ) 
493,822 2,041,000 ( “ ) 
81,081 1,994,000 ( “ ) 
21,235 1,015,000 (1951) 
8,376 55,000 ( “ 
229,438 4,430,000 (1950) 
970 255,000 ( “ ) 
93 4,354 (1945) 
34,740 35,000 (1949) 
686 292,000 (1951) 
427 276,000 ( “ ) 
197 317,000 (1948) 
127,259 23,073,000 (1950) 
53,668° 3,296,000 ( “ ) 
91,428 1,214,000 ( “ ) 
1,545 60,000 ( “ ) 
7,654 50,000 ( “ ) 
4,633 49,000 (1949) 


sides, spreading French hegemony over 
most of western and central Europe. The 
final downfall came at Waterloo on June 
18, 1815. 


The restored Bourbon, Louis XVIII, 
Teigned until 1824 and was succeeded by 
his reactionary brother, Charles X, who 
was overthrown in the revolution of 1830. 
His successor, Louis Philippe, was unseated 
in 1848, and succeeded by Napoleon’s 
nephew, Louis. Inaugurated president of 
the Second Republic in 1848, Louis Napo- 
leon became emperor as Napoleon III in 
1852 but abdicated after France’s defeat 
in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. 
The resultant conflict between republicans 
and monarchists was resolved by the adop- 
tion of a republican constitution in 1875, 
which established the Third Republic to 
replace’ the provisional Republic set up in 
1871. MEE OS 2 


Victorious with the Allies in World War 
I under Premier Georges Clemenceau, 
France emerged as the dominant power on 
the continent. From 1919 on, its aim was 
to Keep Germany weak through a system 
of military alliances and by maintaining 
a strong French army. 

The effort was a dismal failure. At home 
France was weakened by economic and 
political instability, with many short-lived 
cabinets. Germany became a dictatorship, 
with the full national energy bent toward 
war. The Third French Republic, permit- 
ting political freedom, bickered and argued 
away its years. The leftist “Popular Front’ 
coalition cabinets of Léon Blum (1936-37) 
and Camille Chautemps (1937-88) were 
succeeded by the Radical and Radical- 
Socialist cabinet under Edouard Daladier 
one of the men of Munich. 


Paul Reynaud took Daladier’s place or 


March 21, 1940, less than seven months 
after the start of World War II. In May, 
1940, Hitler’s armies finally poured into 
France and on June 16, the reins of gov- 
ernment fell to Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pétain, who opposed continuation of the 
war. An armistice with Germany was signed 
June 22, dividing France into occupied 
and unoccupied zones. The Third Republic 
Was voted out of existence on July 10 by 
the National Assembly at Vichy, and Un- 
occupied France became totalitarian, with 
Pétain as chief of state. 


Meanwhile, in London, General Charles 
de Gaulle had formed on June 18, 1940, a 
provisional French National Committee 
which received British recognition and 
represented the interests of free French- 
men. De Gaulle’s government-in-exile was 
moved to Algiers in June, 1943, as the 
French Commiitee for National Liberation. 


After the liberation of Paris, De Gaulle 
formed a provisional government in the 
capital on Sept. 10, 1944. It remained in 
power as a theoretically non-political ré- 
gime until the elections of Oct. 21, 1945, 
when a National Assembly was selected to 
draw up a new constitution and serve as 
an interim legislative body. De Gaulle was 
named provisional President on Nov. 13 
but resigned soon after and was succeeded 
by Félix Gouin, a Socialist, on Jan. 23, 1946. 


A proposed constitution providing for a 
strong legislature and weak executive was 
rejected by the electorate on May 5, 1946. 
The new National Assembly, elected June 
2, named Popular Republican Georges Bi- 
dault as interim President. France’s new 
constitution was approved by a narrow 
margin on Oct. 18, and the Fourth Repub- 
lic formally took shape early in 1947 with 
the election of Socialist Vincent Auriol as 
President, Jan. 16, and the confirmation of 
Socialist Paul Ramadier as Premier, Jan. 
22. 

In the ensuing 44-year period a series 
of short-lived cabinets held office, of 
which three were headed by Henri Queuille, 
a Radical Socialist, two by Robert Schu- 
mann, a Popular Republican, and one each 
by André Marie, a Radical Socialist, 
Georges Bidault, a Popular Republican, 
and René Pleven, a Democratic Unionist. 


In indecisive elections held on June 
17, 1951, Gen. de Gaulle’s followers won 
the largest single block of assembly seats. 
Pleven’s next cabinet, formed on Aug. 11, 
gave way on Jan. 18, 1952, to Edgar Faure. 
Independent Antoine Pinay was named 
Premier March 6. Radical Socialist Rene 
Mayer, who took over Jan. 8, 1953, re- 
signed on May 21, and after the longest 
cabinet crisis in French history, Independ- 
ent Joseph Laniel was confirmed as 
Premier on June 26. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the constitution 


approved Oct. 13, 1946, France is a secular, 
democratic and social republic. The domi- 
nant power in the new Republic is the 
National Assembly, whose members (627 
in 1952) are elected by universal direct 
suffrage. There is also a Council of the 
Republic of 320 members elected by a com- 
plicated indirect procedure requiring 8 
different elections. This house has only 
advisory and delaying powers and is defi- 
nitely subordinate to the Assembly. The 
two Houses together elect the President 
of the Republic for a 7-year term, but 
his choice of a Premier and the latter’s 
choice of cabinet ministers require Assem- 
bly ratification. All ministers are collec- 
tively responsible to the Assembly for the 
general policy of the Cabinet and are in- 
dividually responsible for their personal 
actions. 

The National Assembly elections of June 
17, 1951, divided the 627 seats as follows: 
De Gaullists 118, Socialists 104, Commu- 
nists 103, moderate right-wing parties 98, 
Radical Socialists and affiliates 94, Popular 
Republicans 85, overseas deputies 23 (2 
vacancies). The Communists polled 26.5% 
of the popular vote, De Gaullists 21.7% 
and Socialists 14.5%. 


France’s 22nd postwar cabinet, approved 
June 30, 1953, had 6 Independents, 5 
Popular Republicans, 4 former Gaullists, 
3 Radicals, 2 Democratic Unionists and 1 
Peasant. Communists have been excluded 
from the government since April 30, 1947. 


GOVERNMENT OF OVERSEAS TERRITO- 
RIES. The French constitution of 1946 
provided for establishment of the French 
Union, consisting of the French Republic 
(metropolitan France and the overseas de- 
partments, territories and trusteeships) 
and the associated territories and states. 
The overseas departments are Algeria 
(three departments), Martinique, Guade- 
loupe, French Guiana and Réunion, 

The overseas departments and territories 
are represented in the National Assembly 
by 75 deputies and in the Council of the 
Republic by 65. In addition the constitu- 
tion provided for creation of a high coun- 
cil, consisting of nominees of the French 
government and of the associated states, 
and an Assembly of the French Union, 
with power that is mainly advisory. The 
Assembly, which met for the first time on 
Dec. 10, 1947, consists of 240 delegates, 120 
of whom are elected by the French parlia- 
ment, 75 by territorial assemblies overseas, 
and 45 by the associated states. 

Article 61 of the constitution provides 
that the position within the Union of the 
associated states—tentatively described as 
French Morocco, Tunisia and the Federa- 
tion of Indo-China—is “settled for each of 
them by the act which defines their rela- 
tions with France.” Thus far, both; Morocco 
and Tunisia have declined to modify their 


protected status in favor of a closer bond 
with France. Viét-Nam, Laos, and Cam- 
-bodia, in Indo-China, have become asso- 
ciated states. 


DEFENSE. French armed forces in Jan. 
1953 (including the gendarmerie) totaled 
about 886,000 men, largely recruited un- 
. der a conscription system providing for 
18 months of service. An increase of about 
42,000 was scheduled for 1953. Forces in 
Indo-China totaled 213,000, of whom 188,- 
000 were army personnel and 82,000 


French nationals. About 100,000 men were 
stationed in North Africa and 67,000 in 
-. other overseas territories. A small unit 


Was serving in Korea. The army had 12 
divisions totaling about 608,000 men, and 
the air force 28 squadrons with 103,000 
men. The navy had 66,000 men and 2 light 
aircraft carriers, 1 escort carrier, 2 battle- 
ships, 5 cruisers, 9 destroyers, 28 frigates, 
12 submarines and several hundred smaller 
craft. 


EDUCATION. State elementary schools in 
1951 numbered 69,970, with 3,831,938 stu- 
dents. There were also 10,982 private 
schools with 894,474 students. Secondary 
education for boys is provided in lycées, 
classical and modern schools maintained 
by the state (588 in 1949 with 225,000 
students), communal colleges and free 
schools. Girl students enrolled in lycées 
and classical and modern schools num- 
bered 187,000 in 395 institutions in 1949. 


Higher education is provided chiefly in 
the universities, of which there are 17, with 
total enrollment of 139,533 in 1951. The 
University of Paris is largest, with an en- 
roliment of more than 50,000. 


RELIGION. The predominant faith is Ro- 
man Catholicism, but Church and State 
were separated {in 1905. Diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican were resumed in 
1921, and lesser church property was re- 
turned to diocesan associations in 1924. 


POPULATION, The people are not homo- 
geneous, varying from section to section. 
During the inter-bellum period, the popu- 
lation remained almost static, with an in- 
crease of only 72,133 from 1931 to 1936 and 
a decrease of 3.3 per cent from i986 to 
1946. The birth rate also fell sharply (1925: 
19.6; 1936-38 annual average: 14.8), but 
the end of World War II saw an uptrend, 
and there was an estimated rate of 19.2 in 
1952. 


AGRICULTURE. The national economy of 
France is predominantly agricultural. Of 
_ the total area, approximately 40 per cent 
is ordinarily devoted to crops, 20 per cent 
to forests, 3 per cent to vines and two per 
cent to market and other gardening. The 
vast majority of holdings are small farms 
worked by the owners. France normally is 
almost. self-sufficient in basic foodstufis 
and leads, h¢ World in wine production, 


Production of major crops, in me 
tons, was estimated as follows in 1 
wheat, 8,398,000; rye, 


sugar beets, 8,100,000. 


952: 
465,000; barley, — 
1,725,000; oats, 3,303,000; maize, 452,000; 
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Other important crops are potatoes, ber- — 
ries, fodder beets, fruits, hay, nuts and © 


turnips. Silk culture once thrived in the 
lower Rhéne valley, but production fell 
sharply between wars. Milk, butter and 
cheese are important as exports. Livestock 
in Oct. 1951 included 16,240,000 cattle, 
7,585,000 sheep, 7,222,000 hogs and (1950) 
1,288,000 goats. Wine production in 1952 
was about 1,300,000,000 U. S. gallons. 


INDUSTRY. Principal industrial areas are 
Paris, Artois, Lower Seine and Lyon; the 
textile industry is concentrated in . the 
north. Leading manufactures are iron, 
steel, chemicals, textiles, automobiles, ma- 
chinery and beet sugar. Industrial produc- 
tion in 1852 was estimated at 131 per cent 
of the 1948 level. 


FRENCH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Monthly averages, 1951 and 1952, 
in metric tons 


Product 1951 1952 

Pig iron and 

ferroalloys 729,000 814,000 
Crude steel 819,000 906,000 
Cement 696,000 736,000 
Cotton yarn 22,600 21,400 
Wool yarn 10,000 9,200 
Rayon yarn 4,760 3,440 
Electricity 3,004* 3,205* 
Manufactured gas 2037 2077 
Automobiles 26,1604 30,8804 


* Millions of kwh. {+ Millions of cu.m. ft Units. 


TRADE. Foreign trade statistics, in billions 
of francs, including the Saar: 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports 1,078.2 1,462.4 1,363.6 
Imports 1,073.8 1,563.9 1,551.1 


Principal suppliers in 1952 were the 
French Union (42%), Switzerland (7%) 
and Belgium, Germany and the U. S. 
(each 6%). Leading customers were the 
French Union (23%), the U. S. (10%), 
Germany (7%) and Britain and Belgium 
(each 4%). Leading exports were machin- 
ery and vehicles (18%), steel mill prod- 
ucts (11%) and chemicals (7%). 
COMMUNICATIONS. The French merchant 
marine had 1,251 ships (100 tons and over) 
aggregating 3,637,853 gross tons on June 
80, 1952, according to Lloyd’s Register— 
fifth largest in the world on that date. 
Losses during World War II were heavy. 


There are about 5,500 miles of navigable 
waterways, including canals, with a traffic 
of 40,300,000 metric tons in 1951. There are 
approximately 550 inland navigation ports, 
of which Paris, Rouen and Strasbourg each 
normally handle more than one million 
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tons annually (Paris, more than ten mil- 
lion tons). Railway mileage in 1950 totaled 
25,645. Railroads were merged in 1938 into 
the Société Nationale des Chemins de Fer 
Frangais, of which the government ac- 
quired controlling interest. Highway mile- 
age in 1950 was 445,000, including 50,000 
miles of national highways. Telephones 
totaled 2,520,762 on Jan. 1, 1952. Air 
France, nationalized on Jan. 1, 1946, oper- 
ates on a world-wide basis. 

FINANCE. France’s postwar financial posi- 
tion has been extremely unstable. Recent 
data are as follows (in billions of francs) : 


1951 1952* 1953* 
- Revenue 2,346 2,773 3,009 
Expenditure 2,849 3,498 3,751 


* Budget estimate. 


On Dec. 31, 1951, the internal debt was 
3,104,000,000,000 fr.; the external debt, 
1,256,000,000,000 fr. 


On Dec. 2, 1945, the Bank of France and 
four large private banks were nationalized, 
and commercial credit came under govern- 
ment supervision. 


TOPOGRAPHY. With a maximum length 
of about 600 miles and a width of 550 
miles, France is second in size to Russia 
among Europe’s nations. Its coastline is 
about 1,950 miles. In the Alps near the 
Italian and Swiss borders is France’s high- 
est point—Mont Blanc, 15,781 feet. The 
forest-covered Vosges Mountains are in the 
northeast and the Pyrenees are along the 
Spanish border. Except for extreme north- 
ern France, which is part of the Flanders 
’ plain, the country may be described as four 
river basins and a plateau. Three of the 
streams flow west—the Seine into the Eng- 
lish Channel, the Loire into the Atlantic, 
and the Garonne into the Bay of Biscay. 
The Rhéne flows south into the Mediter- 
ranean. For about a hundred miles, the 
Rhine is France’s eastern border. West of 
the Rhéne and northeast of the Garonne 
lies the Central Plateau, covering about 15 
per cent of France’s area, and rising to a 
maximum elevation of 6,188 feet. In the 
Mediterranean, 115 miles east-southeast of 
Nice, is Corsica, the island of Napoleon’s 
birth, with an area of 3,367 square miles. 


MINERALS. French coalfields, most exten- 
sive in the northeast, ordinarily supply 
about 70 per cent of domestic needs. Lor- 
raine, Anjou and Normandy have valuable 
iron ore deposits. Provence has bauxite. 
Alsace has potash and oil. Limousin has 
kaolin, zinc, lead and tar. 

Production in 1952 included coal, 55,- 
368,000 metric tons (excluding the Saar); 
jron ore, 40,704,000 tons; lead (smelter), 
51,600 tons; petroleum, 2,490,000 barrels; 
(1951) potash, 987,600 tons. 


FORESTS AND FISHERIES. France, with 
over 26,000,000 wooded acres, produces well 
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over $100,000,000 worth of forest products 
in a normal year, including resin, turpen- 
tine, timber and nuts. The annual fish 
catch (463,600 metric tons in 1951) is 
among the largest in Europe. Cod and 
sardines are usually the biggest items; 
others are coalfish, herring, whiting, mack- 
erel, tunny, lobster, oysters, rays, flounder 
and sole. 


CLIMATE. France’s climate is temperate 
but varies from long cold winters and hot 
summers in the northeast, to the subtropi- 
cal temperature of the Mediterranean coast 
with very mild winters. With no high 
western elevations to block moisture-laden 
winds from the Atlantic, all France has 
adequate rainfall of 20 to 30 inches a year. 
The mean annual temperature at Paris is 
50.5° (36.5° in January and 65.5° in July). 
The rainiest months are June and October, 
with February usually the driest. 


Andorra 


This 191-square mile autonomous and 
semi-independent state on the Franco- 
Spanish border has been under the joint 
suzerainty of the French State and the 
Spanish bishops of Urgel since 1278. It is 
a cluster of mountain valleys inhabited by 
about 5,200 hardy and traditionally in- 
dependent people whose principal pursuit 
is the tending of flocks. Catalan is the 
language spoken, and both French and 
Spanish currency are in use. Andorra is 
governed by a Council General of 24 mem- 
bers, elected for four years by the heads 
of families. A First Syndic, chosen by the 
Council, constitutes the supreme executive 
authority. 
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Algeria (Part of Metropolitan 


France) 
(L’ Algérie) 
Governor General: Roger Léonard. 
Principal cities (census 1948): Algiers, 
315,210 (capital); Oran, 256,661 (seaport); 
Constantine, 118,774 (trading center); 
Bone, 102,823 (seaport; phosphates). 
Monetary unit: French franc. 
Languages: Arabic, French. 
Religions: Mohammedan (natives), Ro- 
man Catholic, Jewish. 


HISTORY. Algeria, more than three times 
the size of Texas and situated on the 
northern bulge of Africa, was of great stra- 
tegic importance during World War II. 
After U. S. and British troops occupied it 
following the landings of Nov. ,8,, 1942, it 
became the headquarters of the provi- 


Charles de Gaulle until the summer of 
1944, For many months during thet period 
it was the headquarters of the Allied Ex- 
_peditionary Force. 
Algeria became a Roman colony after 
the fall of Carthage in 146 B.c. and was 
overrun by the Arabs in the 7th, 11th and 
12th centuries. In the 13th century it be- 
came one of the three kingdoms founded 
on the ruins of the old Almohade Empire. 
- Following a brief Spanish occupation, it 
went under Turkish suzerainty in 1518. 
-. For 300 years thereafter Algiers was the 
headquarters of the notorious Barbary pi- 
rates who preyed on Mediterranean ship- 
ping. The French ended Turkish rule by 
taking Algiers in 1830, but it was not until 
1847 that they were able to suppress a holy 
war instigated in 18389 by Abd-el-Kader. 

French policy for a time vacillated be- 
tween complete assimilation of Algeria as 
part of France, and a decentralized admin- 
istration under a governor general. In 1896 
the idea of assimilation was abandoned for 
a@ number of years. After France fell in 
1940, Algerian government officials were 
loyal to Vichy, but their control was ended 
by the Allied invasion of the African coast 
in 1942, 

GOVERNMENT. In effect, Algeria is part of 
France. Its three departments are repre- 
sented in the National Assembly by 15 
deputies, and it is one of the ten military 
districts of France, with both French and 
natives subject to military service. The 
governor general is responsible to the In- 
terior, rather than Colonial, Ministry in 
the French Cabinet, A statute enacted in 
Aug., 1947, gave Algeria an elected legisla- 
tive assembly, but leadership of the gov- 
ernment still remains with the governor 
general. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary and secondary schools for Euro- 
peans are on French lines. Most natives 
do not go beyond the primary grades. The 
knowledge and use of French has spread 
widely among the natives, but the teach- 
ing of Arabic in all schools was made com- 
pulsory in 1946. There is a university at 
Algiers, with faculties of science, arts, law, 
medicine and pharmacy. 

Approximately 86 per cent of the popu- 
lation is native, 12 per cent French and 2 
per cent other European. The native pop- 
ulation is Berber, with Arab admixture 
physically assimilated. 

The area under cultivation is about 15,- 
000,000 acres, more than 30 per cent of 
which is owned by European farmers, 
chiefiy in the fertile coastlands. The prin- 
cipal crops are wheat, barley and oats. Al-~ 
geria is a leading wine producer, with al- 
most 7 per cent of the cultivated area 
devoted, toy¥ines. Production in 1952 was 
303,800,000 W,S. gallons, about two-thirds 
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of normal. Olive trees are widesp 
average annual yield of oil is about 2,500,- 
000 gallons. Tobacco, corn, vegetables, flax, — 
silk, figs and dates are also produced. 
Much of the area is more adapted to graz- 
ing than to agriculture. In 1951 there were — 
5,321,006 sheep, 810,000 cattle, and in 1950, : 
2,900,000 goats and 120,000 camels. x 

European industries include those de- — 
pendent on crops, such as distilling and 
oil and flour milling, as well as the mak- 
ing of leather, tobacco and matches. There ~ 
are also small native industries, particu- — 
larly the traditional carpet weaving. ‘ 

Exports in 1952 were valued at 143,574,- — 
000,000 fr.; imports, at 223,438,000,000 fr. — 
Chief exports were wine (37%), iron ore ~ 
(8%) and flour (5%). Chief imports were ~ 
petroleum and products (7%), machinery — 
and apparatus (6%) and automobiles and 
trucks (6%). France took 70% of the exz- 
ports and supplied 79% of the imports. 

Algeria has 3,395 miles of railway. A cen- — 
tral line runs from the Moroccan to the 
Tunisian frontier with branches north to — 
all the ports and south into the Southern 
Territories. There is an excellent network 
of roads of more than 30,000 miles, and — 
motor transport is well developed, includ- 
ing regular passenger and freight lines © 
across the Sahara. Only French ships may 
normally trade between France and Al- 
geria. 

Revenue (ordinary and extraordinary) — 
was estimated at 83,439,893,000 fr. in ~ 
1951-52; expenditure was estimated at 83,- 
414,461,000 fr. 

Algeria is a leading producer of phos- 
phates (1952: 682,600 metric tons). Iron 
ore of gocd quality is found near the Tu- 
nisian frontier and on the Oran coast 
(1852: 3,085,700 tons). Zinc, lead and salt 
are also important minerals; and small 
amounts of oil and coal are produced. 

Forests, mostly scrub, cover sbout 7,500,- 

000 acres; cork is the leading product. Fish 
products include anchovies, sardines, shell- 
fish, spray and tuna. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Algeria 
fronts on the Mediterranean for more than 
700 miles. Northern Algeria extends inland 
for 185 to more than 200 miles. Scuth of 
it are the big, economically unimportant 
Southern Territories. Low plains cover 
small areas near the coast, but 68 per cent 
of Algeria is a plateau between 2,625 and 
5,250 feet above sea level. The region be- 
tween the Sahara and the Mediterranean 
reaches a high point of 7,641 feet. 

Most of the streams are periodic with 
the rains. The Chélif is the principal river, 
over 435 miles long. On the Saharan slopes, 
the oases or the hot sands absorb the 
streams as soon as they leave the moun- 
tain ridges. 

Rainfall averages 20 to 40 inches on the 
coast, and decreases to virtually mone in 
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the Sahara. On the coast, temperatures 
average about 52° in winter, 77° in sum- 
mer. Inland, the winter average is about 
40° and summer about 81°, although the 
Sahara summer average is 95° to 105°. 


CAMEROUN (FRENCH CAMEROONS)— 
Status: U. N. trust territory. 

Capital: Yaoundé (population 50,000). 

High Commissioner: André Soucadaux. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, 11,042,000,- 
000 fr. C.F.A.*; imports, 18,648,000,000 fr. 
C.F.A.* Chief exports: cacao (54%), fresh 
bananas, coffee, palm kernels and oil. 

Agricultural products: cacao (exports 
1952: 51,089 metric tons), palm kernels 
and oil, bananas, millet, sweet potatoes. 

Minerals: diamonds, gold, tin. 

Forest product: timber. 

* Colonies Francaises d'Afrique, equal to 2 metropoli- 
tan francs; 

Cameroun is bounded principally by 
French Equatorial Africa, except for the 
Atlantic Ocean on the west, the British 
Cameroons on the northwest, and Rio 
Muni on part of its southern boundary. 

In 1884 the Cameroons became a Ger- 
man.colony (Kamerun), and after the 
conclusion of World War I the region was 
divided as a League mandate between Brit- 
ain and France, four-fifths of the area go- 
ing to France. The new U. N. trusteeship 
area has political and financial autonomy 
under a French High Commissioner, re- 
sponsible to the French government. Came- 
roun joined the Free French movement 
in 1940. The chief port is Douala; the ad- 
ministrative center, Yaoundé, is located on 
the central plateau. 

The climate is tropical and unhealthful 
for Europeans; not even in the cool 
months does the temperature generally 
fall below 70°. Rainfall is heavy on the 
coast and is fairly evenly distributed 


through the year. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA—Sta- 
tus: Group of overseas territories. 

Governor General: Paul Chauvet. 

Capital: Brazzaville (population 83,579). 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, 10,092,- 
000,000 fr. C.F.A.; imports, 20,130,000,000 
fr. C.F.A. Chief exports: cotton (47%), 
timber, gold, diamonds, coffee, palm Ker- 
nels. 

Agricultural products: cotton (1952 ex- 
ports: 29,335 metric tons), wool, palm ker- 
nels and oil, coffee. 

Minerals: gold, diamonds, and lead. 

Forest products: timber, rubber, copal 
gum, wax. 

This group lies in west central Africa, 
bordered on the west by the Atlantic, 
Cameroun, Nigeria and French West Af- 
rica; on the north by Libya; on the east 
by Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; and on the 
southeast and south by Belgian Congo. The 
coast, an early slaving center, was first 
settled by the French in 1839; French 
hegemony was subsequently extended by 
exploration and conquest of the native 
tribes. The territories declared for Free 


France following the armistice of June, 
1940, and Brazzaville became capital of De 
Gaulle’s Free French movement, 

The governor general, responsible to the 
Minister for France Overseas in the French 
Cabinet, administers the area as an ad- 
ministrative unit with the aid of an ad- 
ministrative council; each of the four ter- 
ritorial regions (Gabon [Gabun], Middle 
Congo, Ubangi-Shari, Chad) has a gover- 
nor responsible to him. There were, in 
1950, 17,440 Europeans; most of the Afri- 
cans are Negroes. There are Arab and Fu- 
lani settlements in the Chad region, and 
several Moslem sultanates. Natural re- 
sources, both forest and mineral, are vast 
but relatively unexploited. The country’s 
economic life depends primarily on the 
forest products. The colony is capable of 
exporting large quantities of hard okoumé 
wood, either in logs or in veneer form. 

The climate is tropical—hot and humid 
—and the average temperature is about 
80° (78° at Brazzaville), varying only 
slightly throughout the year. Rainfall ayer- 


ages about 60 inches annually, with no 


marked wet or dry seasons. 
FRENCH MOROCCO: see MOROCCO 


FRENCH SOMALILAND—Status: Over- 
seas territory. 

Capital: Jibuti (population 22,000). 

Governor: Numa Sadoul. 

Foreign trade (1952, including ship 
stores): exports, 2,082,000,000 Jibuti fr.*; 
imports, 6,120,000,000 Jibuti fr. Chief ex- 
ports: hides, salt. 

Mineral: salt. 

*1 Jibuti franc = 1.64 metropolitan francs. 

French Somaliland, at the southern en- 
trance to the Red Sea, was acquired by 
France between 1883 and 1887 by treaties 
with the Somali sultans, although posts on 
the coast had been acquired in 1856. This 
small, largely arid and sparsely populated 
region is important chiefly because of the 
port of Jibuti, the main artery of Ethi- 
opia’s trade via the Jibuti-Addis Ababa 
railway. The area is administered by a 
governor, responsible to the French gov- 
ernment and assisted by an administrative 
council. It adhered to the Free French 
movement in December, 1942. In 1951 
there were 2,439 Europeans. 


French West Africa 


(Group of Overseas Territories) 
(L’ Afrique Occidentale Francaise) 


Governor General: Bernard Cornut- 
Gentille. 

Principal cities (est. 1951): Dakar, 330,- 
000 (capital, chief port); (est. 1948): St. 
Louis, 62,990. 

Monetary unit: Frane C.F.A. (Colonies 
Francaises d’Afrique, equal to 2 metropol- 
itan francs). 

Languages: French, native tongues, 

Religions: Mohammedan, Pagan. 
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HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The St. 
Louis Colony, founded in 1626 at the 
mouth of the Sénégal River, was probably 
the first permanent white settlement in 
French West Africa in which the French 
established themselves, largely for the pur- 
pose of pursuing the slave trade. Little 
progress inland was made until after 1854, 
when a scheme was conceived to link the 


- upper Sénégal with the upper Niger. After 


1876 the coast settlements were extended 
steadily into the interior through a series 
of missionary and economic campaigns. In 
1895 the colony of French West Africa was 
formed under one governor general by the 
unification of its various components. 


‘The governor general of the area is 
appointed by the French government and 
is assisted by a legislative council and an 
elected assembly. Governors responsible to 
him administer the eight constituent ter- 
ritories—Sénégal, French Guinea, Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey, Haute Voita (re-estab- 
lished in 1947), French Sudan, Mauritania 
and Niger. Each of these has considerable 
autonomy, with the central government 
supervising services common to all. 


The area is represented in the French 


National Assembly, the Council of the Re- 
public, and the Assembly of the French 


» Union, 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
/ttendance at elementary schools in 1952 
was approximately 170,000. There were also 
6,435 secondary school students and 2,250 
technical school students. 


No racial unity exists in French West 
Africa, and there is great variation of 
physique, manner, custom and language. 
The population is native except for ap- 
proximately 63,000 Europeans (1951). Non- 
Negroid tribes include the Saharans, Moors, 
Tuaregs and Fulbé, About half the popula- 
tion normally is Mchammedan, but a num- 
ber of tribes have remained spirit worship- 
pers. 


Agriculture has expanded rapidly in re- 
cent years. Millet, rice and maize are the 
principal food crops, and vegetable oils are 
a leading commercial product, Peanuts, the 
chief export crop (1951: 779,000 metric 
tons) are cultivated in Sénégal, and palm 
kernels and oil are produced in Dahomey 
and the Ivory Coast. Other products are 
coffee, cotton, cacao and bananas. Stock 
raising is important in French Sudan and 
Mauritania, relatively dry districts in the 
northern part of the area. Manufactur- 
ing is undeveloped except for small native 
industries. Expansion is hindered by lim- 
ited power facilities. 


Imports in 1952 totaled 61,163,000,000 fr. 
C.F.A., including cotton textiles, machin- 
ery, vehicles and metal products. Sénégal 
and: the/Ivory Coast account for over half 
the! exportsiuwhich totaled 40,195,000,000 
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fr. C.F.A. in 1952 and included coffee 
(29%), peanuts, peanut oil and cacao 
France took 70% of the exports and su 
plied 68% of the imports. a 
The middle Niger and lower Sénégal Riv- 
ers are navigable, but French West Africa’s 
railways (1950: 2,350 mi.) are more im- 
portant as interior communications. Da- 
kar, with the best harbor on the west Af- 
rican coast, is the principal port and also 
an important stop on international air 


routes between South America and Eu-— 


rope. There are several other good ports. 

The estimated budget for 1951 balanced 
at 27,884,000,000 fr., over a third of which 
was the total local budget of the eight 
component territories. 

Gold, found in alluvial deposits in Séné- 
gal and in veins in the Ivory Coast, and 
diamonds are the only important minerals. 
(Production of gold, however, has dropped 
sharply in recent years). Timber and pre- 
cious woods are important, especially in 
the Ivory Coast. Forest products include 
timber, mahogany logs, gum arabic, shea 
butter (a solid, white fat obtained from 
the seeds of the shea tree) and nuts, ka- 
pok and beeswax. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The area, 


comprising a sixth of Africa, is half 
as big as Europe; it is generally a plateau 
broken by two mountain ranges. The Futa 
Jallon, from 2,300 to 4,900 feet in eleva- 
tion, parallels the coast for about 430 
miles, and Mount Nimba, on the Liberian. 
border, rises 5,250 feet. There are also 
mountainous regions in the Sahara dis- 
tricts to the north. The Niger, 2,600 miles 
long, is the principal river. 

The central and northern parts of the 
colony have two seasons, rainy and dry. In 
the southernmost regions there are two 
rainy seasons, separated by a short dry sea- 
son. Average annual rainfall at St. Louis 
is 16.7 inches; at Dakar, 20.2 inches. Tem- 
peratures on the west coast average about 
70° in winter and 82° in summer, with 
daily variation of about 20°. 


MADAGASCAR AND DEPENDENCIES— 
Status: Overseas territory. 
Capitai: Tananarive 
(est. pop. 1950: 174,153). 

Governor General: Robert Bargues. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, 16,378,- 
000,600 fr. C.F.A. (69% to France); im- 
ports, 23,379,000,000 fr. C.F.A. (71% from 
France). Chief exports: coffee (44%), 
cloves (8%), meat (5%). 

Agricultural products (1952): rice, 900,- 
000 metric tons; raw sugar, 18,000 tons; 
coffee (exports), 41,811 tons; vanilla, 
manioc, bananas, maize, coconuts. 

Minerals: graphite (1952 exports: 17,479 
metric tons), mica, phosphates, gold. 

Forest products: gum, medicinal plants, 
rubber, tannins, dyewoods. : 


Madagascar, lying off the southeast coast 
of Africa, is the fourth largest island in 
the world, with a length of 995 miles and 


(Antananarivo) 


French Union: Opies 


an average width of 250 miles. It remained 
independent under native rulers until 
1885, when it came under French protec- 
tion. French troops conquered the island 
in 1895 and it became a French colony 
the following year. The last native ruler, 
Queen Ranavalona III, was exiled. 


British troops landed on the island May 
5, 1942, during World War II, and an 
armistice with Vichy French forces was 
signed November 5, 1942. The island is ad- 
ministered by a governor general respon- 
sible to the Minister for France Overseas in 
Paris, assisted by a General Assembly. Na- 
tive nationalist outbreaks occurred in 1947, 
and French troops maintained order with 
difficulty. 


The chief occupations are cattle raising 
(1951: 5,892,000 cattle) and agriculture; 
there are several food-processing and tex- 
tile plants. The chief port is Tamatave on 
the east coast; the capital, Tananarive, is 
located on the central plateau. In 1950 
there were 44,500 French and 19,900 other 
European residents. The natives, collec- 
tively known as Malagasy, are divided into 
several tribes. Outlying dependencies in- 
clude the islands of Europa, Juan da Nova, 
Bassas da India and Glorieuses. 


The Comoro Islands (800 sq. mi.), form- 
erly a dependency, became an autonomous 
territory in 1946. 


The climate of Madagascar is generally 
tropical, with a warm and wet season from 
November to April and a cool, dry season 
the rest of the year. Temperatures vary 
between 55.5° and 95° (at Tamatave, 80° 
in February, 68° in July). P 


REUNION (Bourbon)—Status: Départe- 
ment of Metropolitan France. 

Capital: St. Denis (population 39,057). 

Prefect: Pierre Philippe. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, 5,304,800,- 
000 fr. C.F.A.; imports, 6,895,000,000 fr. 
C.F.A. Chief exports: sugar, essential oils 
(geranium oil, oil of vetiver, oil of ilang- 
ilang), rum. 

Agricultural products: 
coffee, maize. 

Discovered by Portuguese navigators in 
the 16th century, the island, then unin- 
habited, was taken as a French possession 
in 1638. It is located about 450 miles east 
of Madagascar, in the Indian Ocean. 


There is no indigenous population. 
About three-quarters of the inhabitants 
are of European origin; the remainder are 
Creoles, mulattoes, Negroes, Indians and 
other Asiatics. Tropical cyclones of hurri- 
cane variety are frequent during the 
change of seasons. Occasionally a raz de 
marée (tidal wave) does great damage. 
Sugar-cane cultivation and the production 
of rum are the principal occupations. 


TOGO—Status: U. N. trust territory. 
Capital: Lomé (population 30,063). 
Commissioner: Laurent Péchoux, 


sugar, vanilla, 
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Foreign trade (1952): exports, 2,081,000,- 
000 fr. C.F.A.; imports, 2,331,000,000 fr. 
C.F.A. Chief exports: cacao, palm kernels, 
coffee, copra. 

Agricultural products: cacao, palm ker- 
nels and oil, cotton, copra, coffee. hen 

Mineral: iron ore. 

Forest products: dyewoods, oii palms. 


Togo, a part of the former Slave Coast, 
lies between the British Gold Coast colony 
and French West Africa. Established as a 
German colony in 1884, the area was di- 
vided as a League mandate by France and 
Britain at the end of World War I, with 
France obtaining two-thirds of the total 
area. It was placed under U. N. trustee- 
ship in Dec, 1946. Agriculture and grazing 
are the chief industries. In 1951, there 
were 1,500 Europeans. The coastline, only 
32 miles long, is low, sandy and without 
harbors. 


The coastland climate is hot, humid and 
unhealthful, with wet seasons lasting from 
March to June and from September to No- 
vember. 


Tunisia (Protectorate) 


Ruler (Bey): Sidi Mohammed al-Amin. 

Resident General: Pierre Voizard. 

Prime Minister: Salaheddin Baccouche. 

Principal cities (census 1946): Tunis, 
364,593 (capital); Sfax, 54,637 (phosphate 
port); Bizerte, 39,327 (seaport and naval 
base); Sousse, 36,566 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: French franc. 

Languages: Arabic, French, Italian. 

Religion: Predominantly Mohammedan. 
HISTORY. Tunisia was settled by the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians in ancient 
times. Except for an interval of Vandal 
conquest in A.D. 439-533, it was part of the 
Roman Empire until the Arab conquest of 
648-69. Then it was ruled by various Arab 
and Berber dynasties until the Turks took 
it in 1570-74. The founder of the present 
dynasty, Hussein ben’Ali, was proclaimed 
sovereign by the occupation troops in 1705 
and later succeeded in making the office 
hereditary, although subject to nominal 
Turkish sovereignty. 


Throughout much of its history, Tunisia 
was essentially a pirate state, preying on 
Mediterranean shipping. In modern times, 
Italy became predominant economically in 
the area, but after French troops occupied 
the area in 1881, the Bey signed a treaty 
acknowledging a French protectorate. 


Following the Allied landings in North 
Africa in 1942, Tunisia became a battle- 
ground with the Axis forces pinched be- 
tween the British 8th Army advancing 
from Libya and the U. S., British and 
French forces from Algeria. The Axis units 
surrendered in May, 1943, and Tunisia was 
turned over to the De Gaulle government. 
On May 15, 1943, the reigning Bey, Sidi 
Mohammed al-Mounsaf, was remOvediand 
replaced by his cousin, the: present ruler. 


Fanned by Arab nationalist agitation 
elsewhere, the Tunisian nationalist party, 
Destour, although banned by the French, 
has intensified its activity in recent years. 
Its aim is the complete independence of 
Tunisia and its adherence to the Arab 
League. 


_ GOVERNMENT. Although the Bey is theo- 
retically sovereign, a French resident gen- 
eral directs the government, assisted by 
a cabinet with some Tunisian members. 
An agreement looking toward wider self- 
rule was signed in Feb., 1951. 


The Southern Territory is subject to 
military administration. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In 1950, Tunisia’s 633 public and 153 pri- 
vate schools had 175,262 pupils, about a 
third of them French and Italian. The 
Great Mosque at Tunis is a Moslem Uni- 
versity. 


Tunisia’s population (by the 1946 cen- 
sus, 87.4 per cent Arab) is concentrated in 
the cities and on the coast. There are 
about 100,000 nomads. 


Agriculture is the chief industry. Over a 
quarter of the arable land is in wheat 
(1952: 600,000 metric tons). Other impor- 
tant crops are barley, oats, corn, sorghum, 
beans and peas. Wine production in 1952 
was 17,200,000 gallons. Average annual 
olive oil production is about 45,000 metric 
tons (1950: 46,000 tons). The Cape Bon 
region is largely devoted to citrus fruits, 
the southern oases to dates. In 1951 there 
were 3,060,000 sheep, 76,000 horses, 44,000 
mules, 162,000 asses, 476,000 cattle and 
(1949) 150,000 camels. More than _ 50,- 
000 sheep and 4,000 tons of wool a year 
are usually exported. 


Leading industries include flour milling, 
oil refining, lead smelting and distilling. 
Native industries include the spinning and 
weaving of wool, and the making of pot- 
tery and leather goods. 


Tunisia, Algeria and France are under a 
single customs union for a number of 
products. Exports in 1952 were valued at 
38,255,000,000 fr., of which 45% went to 
France. They included phosphates (16%), 
Wheat (9%), iron ore (9%) and alfa 
(esparto grass) (9%). Imports were valued 
at 61,352,000,000 fr., of which 73% came 
Irom France. The leading items were 
petroleum and products (9%), machinery 
and apparatus (8%), cotton textiles (7%) 
and iron and steel products (6%). 

There were 8,700 miles of roads and 1,351 
miles of railway in 1950. Tunis, Bizerte, 
Sousse and Sfax are the principal ports. 

The 1951-52 budget balanced at 43,155,- 
000,000 fr. State monopolies, including to- 
bacco, provide about 25 per cent of the 
revenue and indirect taxes about half. 


Tunisia’s extremely rich deposits of 


phosphates are mined principally in the 
Gafsa and Kef regions. Production in 1952 
was 2,254,700 metric tons. The iron ore is 
of good quality (1952: 976,800 tons). Other 
minerals are lead (1952: 36,600 toms), 
zinc, mercury, manganese, copper, salt and 
poor-grade lignite. ‘ 


Products derived from Tunisia’s 2,500,000 — 
acres of forests include lumber, mine props — 
and cork. Alfa is exported, mainly to Eng- — 
land, for making of paper pulp. About 
20,000 Tunisians work at fishing; the catch — 
averages 8,000 tons of fish and 95 tons of 
sponges annually. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Tunisia, at 
the northernmost bulge of Africa, thrusts © 
out toward Sicily to mark the division be- 
tween the eastern and western Mediter- 
ranean. It is mountainous in the north, 
covered by plains in the east, and projects 
southward to the Sahara area. Its princi- 
pal river, the Medjerda, in the north, is 
228 miles long. The climate is Mediter- 
ranean with mean temperature extremes 
at Tunis of 52.7° and 79.2°. Annual rain- 
fall ranges from 24 inches in the north to 
less than five inches in the south. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


FRENCH GUIANA (including ININI)—_ 
Status: Département of Metropolitan 
France. 


Capital: Cayenne (population 10,961). 

Prefect: Robert Vignon. 

Foreign trade (1951): exports, 203,700,- 
000 fr.; imports, 2,085,300,000 fr. Chief ex- 
port: gold (61%). 

Agricultural products: bananas, cacao, 
corn, manioc, rice, sugar cane. 

Mineral: gold (1950: 13,812 troy oz.). 

French Guiana, lying north of Brazil and 
east of Surinam (Dutch Guiana) on the 
northeast coast of South America, was first 
settled in 1626. Penal settlements, embrac- 
ing the area around the mouth of the 
Maroni River and the Iles du Salut (in- 
cluding Devil’s Island), were founded in 
1852; they have now been replaced by 
refugee camps. 


During World War II French Guiana at 
first adhered to the Vichy government, but 
the Free French took over in March, 1943. 
The large and scantily populated territory 
of Inini in the hinterland is adminis- 
tered separately. Economic development is 
extremely backward; transportation is al- 
most entirely by water, conditions are un- 
sanitary and large quantities of foodstuffs 
must be imported. Gold is the chief export. 


January temperatures average 79°, Sep- 
tember and October temperatures 82°, 
Rainfall is heavy. 


GUADELOUPE—Status: Département of 
Metropolitan France. 


anes Basse-Terre (population 13,- 


Prefect: Gaston Villeger. 
Foreign trade (1952): exports 9,966,000,- 
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000 fr.; imports, 12,439,000,000 fr. Chief 
exports: sugar (57%), bananas, 

Agricultural products (1952): sugar 
(85,000 metric tons), bananas (72,155 
tons), coffee, cacao, manioc, a Sy 

Guadeloupe, lying in the West Indies 
about 300 miles southeast of Puerto Rico, 
was discovered by Columbus in 1493. 
French colonization began in 1635. It con- 
sists of two large islands, separated by a 
narrow arm of the sea, and several outly- 
ing smaller islands, Most of the population 
is Negro and mulatto, The largest city and 
chief port is Pointe-a-P{tre (population 
44,551). About half the cultivated area its 
devoted to sugar cane. The manufacturing 
of rum and spirits is the principal indus- 
try. Mean annual temperature is 78°, 


MARTINIQUE—Status: Département of 
peeks ree France. 
sosye tal: Fort-de-France (population 64,- 
23 . 

Prefect: Christian Laigret. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, 6,356,000,- 
000 fr.; imports, 13,516,000,000 fr. Chief 
exports: sugar (31%), rum, barianas, 

Agricultural products: sugar (1952: 43,- 
000 metric tons), bananas, pineapples, ca- 
cao, coffee. 

Manufactures: rum, sugar. 

Martinique, lying in the Lesser Antilles 
about 300 miles northeast of Venezuela, 
was probably discovered by Columbus in 
1502 and was taken for France in 1635. 
Following the Franco-German armistice of 
1940 it had a semi-autonomous status 
under the High Commissioner, Admiral 
Georges Robert, until 1943, when he re- 
linquished his authority to the Free 
French. The area, administered by a pre- 
fect assisted by an elected council, is rep- 
resented in the French legislature. The 
population is mainly Negro and mulatto. 
Most of the arable land is devoted to sugar 
cultivation, Fort-de-France, the capital 
and chief commercial center, has an ex- 
cellent harbor, Mean annual temperature 
of the coast region is 80° (77° in January, 
83° in June). 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON—Status: 
Overseas territory. 

Capital: St. Pierre (population 3,636). 

Administrator; Irénée Davier. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, 91,000,000 
fr., imports, 487,000,000 fr. Chief export: 
cod and other fish products, 

The sole remnant of the French colonial 
empire in North America, these islands 
were first occupied by the French in 1660. 
Their only importance arises from prox- 
imity to the Grand Banks (10 mi. south 
of Newfoundland) making them the cen- 
ter of the French Atlantic cod fisheries. 


ASIA 
FRENCH INDIA—Status: Overseas terri- 


tory. 
Capital: Pondichéry (pepulation 53,101). 
Conunissioner: André Ménard. 


Chief exports: peanuts, cotton jles, 

Agricultural preancet peanuts, Dante 
rice, onions, 

French India is a collective name for the 
scattered French possessions in India—on 
the Coromandel coast are Pondichéry, Ka- 
rikal and Yanaon; on the Malabar coast, 
Mahé, The chief possession is Pondichéry, 
founded by the French in 1674, The com- 
missioner, responsible to the Minister for 
France Overseas in Paris, is assisted by a 
representative assembly. More than 90 per 
EON, of the population of French India is 

ndu. 


Chandernagor, in Bengal, formerly part 
of French India, was transferred to India 
on May 2, 1950, in accordance with a pop- 
ular referendum, The future status of the 
remainder of French India jis also to be de- 
termined by referendum. 


Indo-China 


High Commissioner: Maurice Dejean, 

Ruler, Viét-Nam: Bao Dai. 

King, Cambodia: Norodom Sihanouk. 

King, Laos: Sisavang Vong. 

Principal cities (est. 1949): Saigon (in- 
cluding port of Cholon), 256,000 (capital, 


viét-Nam); Hanoi, 166,000 (commercial 
center, Viét-Nam); Pnom-Penh, 128,950 
(capital, Cambodia); Haiphong, 92,000 
(seaport, Viét-Nam). 

Monetary unit: Piaster. 

Languages: Annamese, Cambodian, 
French. 


Religions: Buddhism, Christianity (4%). 


HISTORY, GOVERNMENT. Indo-China, at 
the southeast corner of Asia, first met 
the West in the 16th century, when Portu- 
guese traders and missionaries arrived. 
French influence dates from 1787, and in 
the 19th century France received prefer- 
ential treatment for helping the emperor 
of Annam recover his throne. During the 
last half of the century, France gradually 
extended influence over the whole of Indo- 
China. 


Until the beginning of World War II, 
Indo-China was an administrative federa- 
tion of one colony—Cochin-China; four 
protectorates—Annam, Tongking, Cambo- 
dia and Laos; and a special territory— 
Kwangchowan (returned to China in 
1945). These had various degrees of native 
rule, but the real administrator of each 
unit was the French chief resident. 


After France fell in 1940, Vichy author- 
ized the entry of Japanese troops, and the 
country became one of the springboards 
for the Japanese campaign against Singa- 
pore. When, in March, 1945, the Japanese 
seized control of the whole country, An- 
nam and Cambodia declared their inde- 
pendence, After the Japanese surrender, 
British and Chinese troops occupied Indo- 
China in the face of a growing national- 
ist movemént, and restored order for the 
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French authorities, who sssumed control 
officially on March 4, 1946. 


The Republic of Viét-Nam—comprising 
Tongking and the northern part of An- 
nam—was then recognized on March 6, 
1946, as a free state within the Indo- 
Chinese Federation and the French Union. 
Viét-Nam leaders, however, headed by Dr. 
Ho Chi Minh, a Communist, demanded a 
greater measure of autonomy and cession 
of the rich rice area of Cochin-China as 
well as southern Annam. The French stead- 
fastly refused to accede to these demands, 
and fighting resumed on Dec. 19, 1946. 


In the spring and summer of 1947, rein- 
forced French troops won control over most 
major points in Viét-Nam. On June 5, 1948, 
@ new government uniting pro-French 
groups in Annam, Tongking and Cochin- 
China was set up, and a treaty signed that 
day recognized the unity of the new state 
within the French Union. 


Meanwhile, guerrillas still held back 
areas. Communist forces attacked with 
renewed vigor in 1950, and French forces 
had to fall back in many places. The 
French later recovered, however, and fight- 
ing continued thereafter with indecisive 
results. 


An agreement to fulfill the 1948 treaty, 
signed at Paris March 8, 1949, and effec- 
tive June 14, gave Viét-Nam full internal 
sovereignty and limited diplomatic repre- 
sentation abroad. In April, 1949, the newly 
elected assembly of Cochin-China voted 
to exercise its option of joining the new 
state. On June 14, Bao Dai, former em- 
peror of Annam, proclaimed himself head 
of the new state with the approval of the 
French. 


Similar agreements in respect to Laos 
and Cambodia were concluded on July 19 
and Nov. 8, 1949, respectively. 


Indo-China is thus made up of the states 
of Viét-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia, each 
an independent and self-governing state 
within the French Union. The Union is 
represented in Indo-China by a high com- 
missioner who coordinates services com- 
mon. to the three states, such as the fiscal, 
immigration and customs services. The 
high commissioner is represented in each 
state by a commissioner. 


By late 1952, the French Expeditionary 
Corps in Indo-China had a strength of 
213,000 men, of whom 82,000 were French 
nationals and the remainder Legionnaires, 
North Africans, Sénégalese, and Indo- 
Chinese serving in French units. The Viét- 
Nam army had 135,000 men and the Cam- 
bodian and Laotian armies had 13,800 
and 13,600 men, respectively. 

Regular Vietminh (Communist) forces 
numbered about 70,000 men, supported by 
numerous guerrilla and local militia units 
estimated at 250,000 men, “July a 


Information Please Almanac 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION: . 
Viét-Nam, consisting primarily of the 
densely populated eastern and southeast-— 
ern coastal areas, contains about 85 per 
cent of the population of Indo-China. The 
majority of its population is Annamese 
and speaks the Annamese language. The 
kingdom of Cambodia, in the southwest, 
contains part of the Mékong river delta 
and is populsted largely by Cambodians, 
who speak their own language. Laos, in 
the west and northwest, is sparsely popu- 
lated by the Laotians and 3 ethnical mi- 
norities who belong to the Thai, Indo- 
nesian and Chinese races. 

Rice, grown on five-sixths of the culti- 
vated land, employs and feeds most of the 
population, and is normally the leading 
export and chief source of wealth. Produc- 
tion, centered in Cochin-China, ordinarily 
averages up to 4,500,000 metric tons annu- 
ally (1951-52: 5,700,000 tons). Other crops 
include maize, sugar, cotton, tobacco, tea, 
coffee, peanuts, sweet potatoes and beans. 

Indo-China is largely an exporter of 
raw materials. Its factories are small and 
process goods for local consumption or 
agricultural and forest products for ex- 
port. Most important are the rice and saw 
mills. There are also cotton and silk tex- 
tile factories, sugar refineries, match, ce- 
ment and paper factories. 

Viét-Nam, Cambodia and Laos make up 
a single customs union. Exports in 1951 
were 47,244,400,000 fr.; imports, 106,663,- 
400,000 fr. The chief exports were rubber 
(44%), rice (31%) and maize (4%). Prin- 
cipal customers were France (38%), the 
French Union (11%) and the U.S. (11%). 
France (77%) and the U.S. (5%) were the 
leading suppliers. 

Indo-China has several thousand miles 
of rivers and canals, including the Mékong 
River, which is navigable for two-thirds of 
its course. There are about 2,000 miles of 
railways. An excellent highway system in- 
cludes 5,563 miles of improved road, and 
11,477 miles of local road. Unreplaced 
bridges, wartime attrition and guerrilla 
activity still hamper traffic. 

Mining is most developed in Tongking. 
Output of coal in 1952 was 834,700 metric 
tons. Iron ore, tin, zinc, tungsten, gold, 
phosphates, manganese, bauxite and lead 
are also mined. 

Forests cover 76,570,000 acres of Indo- 
China, The high mountain ranges of the 
north supply valuable tropical hardwood, 
bamboo, lacs and vegetable oil. Laos has 
rich teak forests. Rubber production in 
1952 was about 61,420 metric tons, almost 
equal to pre-World War II output. The 
industry centers in Cochin-China. Fishing 


provides a major staple food to go with 
rice. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Extending 
about a thousand miles from north tc 
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_ south, Indo-China has two great delta re- 
gions—the Mékong in the south and the 
Song Koi in the north. These are separated 
-by the Annam Mountains, and to the west 
of them are the mountainous continental 
regions of Laos, The climate is monsoonal, 
with nearly all of the very heavy rainfall 
between May and October; April and May 
are the hottest months (86° to 93.2°). 
Laos, in the interior, is cooler and drier 
than most of Indo-China. 


OCEANIA 


FRENCH PACIFIC SETTLEMENTS—Sta- 
tus: Overseas territory. 
eallhaes René Petitbon. 
apital: Papeete, on Tahiti ul 
1946 12,428). pean 
Foreign trade (1952): exports, 501,000,- 


000 fr. C.F.P.*; imports, 813,000,000 fr. 
oleae Chief exports: copra, phosphate, 
vanilla. 


Agricultural products; cocontvts, sugar, 
vanilla, tobacco. 

Mineral: phosphate (exports 1952: 213,- 
555 metric tons). 

* Colonies Francaises du Pacifique, equal to 544 metro- 
politan francs, 

The term French Pacific Settlements is 
applied to the scattered French possessions 
in the eastern Pacific—Mangareva (Gam- 
bier), Makatea, Marquesas Islands, Rapa, 
Rurutu, Rimatara, Society Islands, Tua- 
motu Archipelago, Tubuai end Raivavae— 
which were organized into a single colony 
in 1903. The appointed governor is assisted 
by an administrative council. The princi- 
pal and most populous island—Tahiti, in 
the Society group (pop. 1946: 24,820)— 
was claimed as French in 1768. Plebiscites 
conducted in September, 1940, gave sup- 
port to the Free French movement of Gen. 
de Gaulle. The natives are mostly Poly- 
nesians. The climate of Tahiti is hot and 
humid, but not unhealthful. 


NEW CALEDONIA AND DEPENDENCIES 
-——Status: Overseas territory, 

Capital: Nouméa (population 16,000). 

Gevernor: Raoul Angammare_ (also 
French Commissioner General in the Pa- 
cific). 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, 737,000,- 
000 fr. C.F.P.; imports, 1,101,000,000 fr. 
C.F.P. Chief exports: nickel, chrome ore, 
coffee, copra, shells. 

Agricultural products: coffee, 
corn, cotton, manioc, rice, tobacco. 

Minerals (1952): nickel (4,100 metric 
tons, matte); chromite (106,700 tons). 

Sea product: mother-of-pearl. 


New Caledonia (6,533 sq. mi.), lying 
about 1,070 miles northeast of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, was discovered by Captain James 
Cook in 1774 and annexed by France in 
1853. The government, in the hands of an 
appointed governor and an elective coun- 
cil, also administers the Isle of Pines, the 
Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty Islands, the 
Chesterficld Islands, Walpole, the Huon 
Islands, Futuna and Alofi, with a total area 
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of 1,121 square miles. The area—taken 
over in the summer of 1940 by the Free 
French after a bloodless revolution—is one 
of the richest of the Pacific islands in 
mineral resources, particularly nickel and 
chrome ore. The natives are Melanesians; 
about one-third of the population 1s white 
and one-fifth Indo-Chinese and Javanese, 
A French penal colony was established in 
the 19th century. Average temperature on 
New Caledonia varies between 65° and 72°. 


NEW HEBRIDES—Status: Anglo-French 
condominium. 

Capital: Vila (population 1,209). 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, 237,787,- 
000 fr. C.F.P.; imports, 301,724,000 fr. C.F.P. 
Chief exports: copra, cacao. 

Agricultural products: coconuts, cacac, 
coffee. 

Sea products: 
shell, 

The New Hebrides, under joint Anglo- 
French administration since 1914, He 
northeast of New Caledonia. The islands, 
about 40 in number, joined the Free 
French movement after a plebiscite in 
July, 1940. Most of the natives are Mela- 
nesians of mixed blood; there were 340 
British and 1,208 French in 1950. The larg- 
est island is Espiritu Santo (875 sq. mi.). 
The French and British high commission- 
ers in the Pacific are represented by resi- 
dent commissioners. 
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Germany 


HISTORY. In Caesar’s time, the terri- 
tory that is now Germany was inhabited 
by barbarous tribes that came originally 
perhaps from Central Asia. One of these 
Germanic tribes, the Franks, attained su- 
premacy in western Europe under Charle- 
magne, who was crowned Holy Roman Em- 
peror in A.p. 800, By the Treaty of Verdun 
(843), Charlernagne’s lands east of the 
Rhine were ceded to the German prince 
Louis. Additional territory acquired by the 
Treaty of Mersen (870) gave Germany ap- 
proximately the area she maintained 
throughout the Middle Ages. For several 
centuries after Otto the Great was crowned 
king in 936, the German rulers were also 
usually heads of the Holy Roman Empire. 


Relations between State and Church 
were changed by the Reformation, which 
began with Martin Luther’s 95 theses, and 
came to a head in 1547, when Charles V 
scattered the forces of the Protestant 
League at Miihlberg. Freedom of worship 
was obtained by the Peace of Augsburg 
(1555), but a Counter Reformation took 
place later, and a dispute over the suc- 
cession to the Bohemian throne brought 
on the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) which 
devastated Germany and left the empire 
divided into, hundreds of small princi- 
palities virtually independent of the em- 
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peror. Meanwhile, Prussia was developing 
into a province of considerable strength. 
Frederick the Great (1740-86) reorganized 
the Prussian army and defeated Maria 
Theresa of Austria in a struggle over Si- 
lesia. The confiict with revolutionary 
France hastened the disintegration of the 
empire, and in 1806 Francis II of Austria 
laid down the Imperial German crown. 
After the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo 
(1815), the struggle between Austria and 
Prussia for supremacy in Germany contin- 
ued, reaching its climax in the defeat of 
Austria in the Seven Weeks’ War (1866) 
and the formation of the Prussian-domi- 
nated North German Confederation (1867). 


At the close of the victorious war with 
France (1870-71), William I, King of Prus- 
sia, was crowned Emperor of Germany 
(Jan. 18, 1871). Under the guidance of the 
Imperial Chancellor, Prince Bismarck, Ger- 
many took a new place in world affairs, 
at the same time expanding her foreign 
trade and home industry rapidly. The 
Triple Alliance was formed with Austria 
and Italy in 1882. However, upon the ac- 
cession of William II (1888-1918), Bismarck 
was dismissed and Russia was alienated. 
International rivalry was intensified in the 
early years of the 20th century, culminat- 
ing in World War I, in which Germany, 
supporting Austria-Hungary’s demands on 
Serbia, suffered final defeat. By the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles (1919) Germany 
lost about 27,000 square miles of territory, 
including all her colonies, plus Alsace- 
Lorraine, northern Schleswig, Eupen-Mal- 
médy, Upper Silesia, and considerable areas 
in the east. William II had abdicated 
(Nov. 9, 1918), and a federal republic was 
organized under the constitution adopted 


‘at Weimar in 1919. The constitution was 


attacked by both the Right and Left; sev- 
eral Communist uprisings took place in 
the early 1920’s, and in 1923 Adolf Hitler’s 
abortive putsch was defeated. Germany’s 
inability to fulfill the heavy reparations 
demands stipulated by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles led to French occupation of the 
Ruhr (1923-25). National bankruptcy was 
avoided by adoption of the Dawes Plan 
(1924) and later, the Young Plan. 


The chancellorship of Briining, leader 
of the Catholic Center party (1930-32), 
5aw increasing economic and financial dis- 
tress and the practical cessation of repara- 
tions payments. Hitler’s rising National 
Socialist party won a plurality in both the 
July and November Reichstag elections in 
1932, but not until the failure of Franz von 
Papen and Kurt von Schleicher to form 
governments did President Hindenburg 
name Hitler chancellor (Jan. 30, 1933). 
With the death of Hindenburg in 1934, 
Hitler became complete master of Ger- 
many, which he rapidly converted into a 
totalitarian state under theijapgis-ef):the 


Nazi party. All other political parties were — 
banned, and the Jews were subjected to 
severe persecution. Through his foreign 
policy, Hitler repudiated the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and began full-scale rearmament. 
In 1985 he withdrew from the League of 
Nations and in 1936 he reoccupied the 
Rhineland and signed the anti-Comintern 
pact with Japan, at the same time 
strengthening relations with Italy. Austria 
was annexed in March, 1938. By the Mu- 
nich agreement (Sept., 1938) he gained the 
Czech Sudetenland, and in violation of 
this agreement he completed the dismem- 
berment of Czechoslovakia in March, 1939. 
But his invasion of Poland on Sept. 1, 1939, 
precipitated British and French declara- 
tions of war. 


On May 8, 1945, Germany surrendered 
unconditionally to Allied and Soviet mili- 
tary commanders, and on June 5 the four- 
nation Allied Control Council became the 
de facto government of Germany. 


At the Berlin (or Potsdam) Conference 
(July 17-Aug. 2, 1945) President Truman, 
Stalin and Prime Minister Attlee set forth 
the principles by which the Allied Control 
Council was to be guided. They were: Ger- 
many’s complete disarmament and demili- 
tarization; destruction of its war potential; 
rigid control of industry; decentralization 
of the political and economic structure. 
Pending final determination of territorial 
questions at a peace conference, the three 
victors agreed in principle to the ultimate 
transfer of the city of Kénigsberg (now 
Kaliningrad) and its adjacent area to the 
Soviet Union and to the administration by 
Poland of former German territories lying 
generally east of the Oder-Neisse line. 


For purposes of control, Germany was 
divided in 1945 into four national occupa- 
tion zones, each headed by a military gov- 
ernor, assisted by appropriate supervisory 
and operating staffs. : 


Efforts to unify Germany were totally 
unsuccessful, and the western powers were 
unable to agree with the U.S.S.R. on any 
fundamental issue. Work of the Allied 
Control Council was hamstrung by re- 
peated Soviet vetoes; and finally, on March 
20, 1948, the U.S.S.R. walked out of the 
Council. Meanwhile, the U. S. and Britain 
had taken steps to merge their zones 
economically (Bizone); and on May 31, 
1948, the U. S., Britain, France and the 
Benelux countries agreed to set up a Ger- 
man state comprising the three western 
zones. At the same time the western pow- 
ers introduced a new German currency. 


The Soviet Union replied to these meas- 
ures by clamping a blockade on all ground 
communications between the western 
zones and Berlin. The western Allies, re- 
fusing to be driven out of the capital, im- 
mediately organized a gigantic airlift to 


fly supplies into the beleaguered city. Be- 
fore the Russians were finally forced to lift 
the blockade oh May 12, 1949, 60,000 men 
were engaged in the airlift. 


In return for lifting the blockade, the 
U.S.S.R. asked only that the Big Four for- 
eign ministers meet again to discuss Ger- 
man untfication. The conference, meeting 
in Paris from May 28 te June 20, 1949, 
ended as usual in a deadlock. 


German Federal Republic 


Area: 94,634 square miles. 

Population (est. 1952): 48,478,000 (pre- 
dominantly German). 

Density per square mile: 512.3. 

Allied High Commission: James B. Co- 
nant (U.S8.A.); Sir Frederick H. Millar 
(United Kingdom); André Francois-Poncet 
(France). 

President: Theodor Heuss. 

Chancellor: Konrad Adenauer. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Hamburg, 
1,605,606 (chief port); Munich, 831,937 
(Bavarian capital); Essen, 605,411 (steel 
works); Cologne, 594,941 transportation 
center); Frankfurt am Main, 532,037 (man- 
ufacturing); Bonn, 115,394 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Deutschemark (Dm.). 

Language: German. 

The German Federal Republic came into 
formal existence on Sept. 21, 1949, when 
the Allied High Commission turned over 
to it the administration of the U. S., Brit- 
ish and French zones of occupation of 
Germany. Its creation marked the cul- 
mination of the Anglo-U. S.-French policy 
of progressively handing back to Germany 
its sovereignty and of modifying and re- 
ducing the restrictions and limitations on 
its industry. Preliminary steps reflecting 
this policy were: (1) the Anglo-U. S. agree- 
ment which took effect Jan. 1, 1947, pro- 
viding that the U. S. and British zones 
should be tréated as a single area for all 
economic purposes; and (2) the promulga- 
tion on Feb. 9; 1948, of a new bizonal 
charter providing for an economic council 
of 104 members to control all economic 
affairs in the U. S. and British zones. 


On April 8, 1949, the Allied governments 
approved the terms of the Occupation 
Statute défining the basis for the merger 
of the U. S.,; British and French zones. On 
May 8, the German constituent assembly 
at Bonn approved a Basic Law or consti- 
tution for western Germany; it came into 
force on May 23, after approval by the 
Landtage of the 11 constituent Ldnder. 
Patliamentary elections were held on Aug. 
14; and on Sept, 12, Free Democratic leader 
Theodor Heuss was elected president of 
western Germany. On Sept. 15, the Bundes- 
tag confifmed his appointment of Konrad 
Adenauer, leader of the Christian Dem- 
ocratic party, as chancellor. Bonn was se- 
lected ss the federal capital on Nov. 8. 


GOVERNMENT. Subject to the provisions 
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of the Occupation Statute, the republic and 
the participating Ldnder acquired full leg- 
islative, executive and Judicial powers in 
accordance with the Basic Law and their 
respective constitutions, The principal pow- 
ers reserved to the Allied High Commission 
were those of foreign policy, disarmament 
and demilitarization, Ruhr control, repa- 
rations, decartelization, and security of Al- 
lied occupation forces. : 

The Occupation Statute was amended on 
March 6, 1951, on the basis of an agree- 
ment between the U. S., Britain and 
France, to provide for creating a German 
foreign affairs ministry and further pro- 
gressive relaxation of Allied controls. 

Western Germany will have almost com- 
plete self-government subject to Allied de- 
fense rights under a peace contract signed 
May 26, 1952. The contract was subject to 
ratification by signatory countries, as was 
an agreement signed May 27 creating 
within NATO a European defense commu- 
nity with a joint European army to which 
western Germany would contribute. 

The Basic Law or constitution of the 
republic provides for a federal form of 
government headed by a president élected 
every 5 years by a federal convention. The 
parliament consists of a Bundestag whose 
members are elected every 4 years by pop- 
ular vote and a Bundesrat whose members 
are appointed by the Lander governments. 
Actual executive power is in the hands of 
the cabinet, answerable to the Bundestag 
and headed by a chancellor appointed by 
the president, subject to the right of the 
Bundestag to elect a chancellor of its own 
preference. Provision was made for the ac- 
cession of Ldnder in the Soviet zone. Each 
of the 9 constituent Lander must have a 
republican form of government with an 
assembly elected by universal suffrage. 

The party standing in the Bundestag 
was as follows in 1953: Christian Demo- 
crats 244, Socialists 150, Free Democrats 
48, All-German 27, others 18. 

On April 28, 1949, the international Ruhr 
authority was formally set up to allocate 
the production of the Ruhr industrial area. 
Upon the creation, effective July 25, 1952, 
of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity the authority ceased to function 
and nearly all restrictions on Ruhr pro- 
duction were removed. 

EDUCATION, Education is c6mpulsory be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 14. In May 1950, 
there were 28,400 elementary schools with 
6,291,000 pupils, 579 higher elementary 
schools With 196,067 pupils, 1,488 second- 
ary schools with 620,488 students, and 16 
universities with 74,258 students. 

AGRICULTURE. About 35 per cent (34,000 
square miles) of western Germany’s total 
area is arable. Agriculture is characterized 
by mixed.farming, the climate and the 
soil permitting cultivation of a variety of 


a : crops and most types of livestock. Rye and 


potatoes are staple crops in the north; 
grains and sugar beets in the central 
regions. The northwestern and southern 
_ areas are noted for dairying, while the west 
is the chief fruit- and wine-producing re- 
gion. The soil is generally poor, and high 
crop yields are dependent upon large-scale 
“use of fertilizers. 

Production data for western Germany 


_ -(excluding the Saar) are as follows (thou- 
sands of metric tons): 


1950 1951 1952* 

» Wheat 2,614 2,949 3,291 
“Rye 3,021 3,034 3,119 
Barley 1,472 1,688 1,757 
Oats 2,545 2,835 2,616 

- Potatoes 27,959 24,103 23,854 
Sugar beets 7,016 TATT 6,805 

* Provisional. 


In Dec. 1951, western Germany (exclud- 
ing the Saar) had 11,375,000 cattle, 13,- 
583,000 hogs, 1,455,000 horses and 1,666,- 
000 sheep. 

Western Germany is not self-sustaining 
in food. Difficulties stem to a considerable 
extent from the fact that Poland now con- 
trols the area east of the Cder-Neisse, 
which contained 28 per cent of prewar Ger- 
many’s arable land and produced about 25 
per cent of its food. Moreover, the popula- 
tion has grown rapidly. 


INDUSTRY. Western Germany’s industry is 
well-developed and highly diversified. It 
accounted for about two-thirds of Ger- 
many’s prewar industrial production and 
for a large part of iron and steel produc- 
tion. In March 1953, employment in indus- 
try was 15,204,700; there were 1,392,900 
unemployed. 


Production data for western Germany 


(monthly averages, in thousands of metric 
tons) are as follows: 


1950 1951 1952 
Pig iron and 
ferroalloys 789 891 1,073 
Crude steel 1,010 1,125 1,317 
Cement 906 1,017 1,074 
Cotton yarn 23.54 26.98 24.37 
» Wool yarn 7.41 7.67 7.46 
Rayon yarn 4.05 4.50 3.58 
Automobiles USOT 22,.28* 25.09* 


* Thousands of units. 


Allied restrictions on steel production 
were lifted following the creation of the 
European Coal and Steel Community. 
Production of war material is still prohib- 
ited; the ban on production of certain 
light metals, synthetic rubber, gasoline 
and oil and machine tools was lifted in 
April, 1951, subject to capacity limita- 
tions in some cases. Industrial production 
was 144% of the 1936 level in 1952. 


TRADE, Western Germany is . dependent 
upon extraordinary foreign aid.to pay for 
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a considerable portion of the food and in- 
dustrial raw materials which it must im- 
port. Recent foreign trade data for the 
area which now comprises the republic are 
as follows (in millions of Deutschemarks, 
including west Berlin) : 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports 8,345 14,534 16,759 
Imports 11,344 14,674 16,036 


Leading exports in 1951 were machinery 
and vehicles (27%), coal and coke (11%), 
iron and steel (11%) and advanced steel 
manufactures (9%). Leading customers 
in 1952 were the Netherlands (8%), France 
(8%) and Belgium and Sweden (each 
7%); leading suppliers, the U. S. (15%), 
the Netherlands (7%), France (6%), 
Sweden (6%) and Britain (3%). 
COMMUNICATIONS. German railway 
trackage and rolling stock, as well as the 
canal system, were largely destroyed during 
World War II, and the lack of adequate 
transportation seriously hindered German 
economic recovery. In Dec. 1950, the west- 
ern German rail network had a total 
length of about 19,100 miles, all publicly 
owned. 


Civil air transport is handled by for- 
eign air lines, Germany being prohibited 
from establishing its own lines. As of July, 
1951, the west German merchant fleet had 
a total gross registered tonnage of 1,037,- 
718. The principal seaports are Hamburg 
and Bremen. 


Inland waterway transportation is of 
great importance. Over half the traffic is 
carried on the Rhine River, which links 
the Ruhr area with Belgian and Dutch 
ports. Shipping on the Rhine is controlled 
by the Central Commission of the Rhine 
—an international body composed pro- 
visionally of U. S., British, French, Swiss, 
Dutch and Belgian representatives—which 
was reconvened in October, 1945. 


FINANCE. Recent data are as follows (in 
millions of Deutschemarks) : 


1951-52 1952-53* 1953-54+ 
Revenue 16,370 20,727 24,480 
Expenditure 16,770 19,687 24,480 


* Preliminary. + Preliminary budget estimate. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. Aside from rich 
deposits of coal and potash, western Ger- 
Mmany’s mineral wealth is not considerable. 
The Ruhr, Krefeld and Aachen districts 
constitute one of the world’s greatest coal 
mining regions, with total reserves es- 
timated at 65,000,000,000 tons. Production 
in this area is handicapped by the 
prevalence of thin seams, but distribution 
is favored by easily accessible natural 
waterways and efficient canals. Known pe- 
troleum resources are meager, and supplies 
of iron ore, copper, lead and zine are in- 
sufficient for domestic needs. Mineral pro-~ 
duction (excluding the Saar) was as fol- 


lows in 1952: coal, 123,280,000 metric tons; 
lignite, 83,364,000 tons; iron ore, 15,408,000 


_ About 23 per cent of the total area of 
western Germany is covered by commercial 
forests, which yield timber as well as ma- 
terial for paper, wood fiber, cellulose and 
other products. 

TOPOGRAPHY. The northern plain, the 
central hill country and the southern 
mountain district constitute the main 
physical divisions of western Germany. The 
Bavarian plateau in the southwest averages 
1,600 feet above sea level, but it reaches 
9;721 feet in the Zugspitze, the highest 
point in Germany. 


There are several important navigable 

rivers. In the south the Danube, rising in 
the Black Forest, flows east across Bavaria 
into Austria. The other important rivers 
flow north. The Rhine, which rises in 
Switzerland and fiows across the Nether- 
lands in two channels to the North Sea, 
is navigable by smaller ocean-going vessels 
as far as Cologne. The Rhine and the Elbe, 
which also empties into the North Sea, are 
navigable within Germany for ships of 400 
tons. The Weser, flowing into the North 
Sea, and the Main and Mosél (Mosélle), 
both tributaries of the Rhine, are also im- 
portant. 
CLIMATE. The climate of western Ger- 
many is intermediate between the oceanic 
climate of western Europe and the con- 
tinental climate farther east. The average 
summer temperature is 60° to 62°. The 
sheltered mountain valleys of the south 
enjoy a more temperate climate, especially 
the valley of the Rhine above Mainz. Rain- 
fall is heaviest in the south and west (over 
30 inches). 


German Democratic Republic 
Area: 41,700 square miles. 


Popiilation (census 1946): 17,313,700 
(predominantly German). 

Density per square mile: 415.2. 

Soviet igh Commissioner: Vladimir 
Semeonov. 


President: Wilhelm Pieck. 

Premier: Otto Grotewohl. 

Principal cities (census 1946): Leipziz, 
607,655 (trading, publishing center); Dres- 
den, 467,966 (railway center, Elbe pert); 
Garl Marxstadt (Chemnitz), 250,188 (tex- 
tiles); Magdeburg, 236,326 (iron and steel 

roducts); Halle am der Saale, 222,505 
railway center). 

Monetary unit: Ostmark. 

The so-called German Democratic Re- 
public comprises the Soviet zone of occu- 
pation of Germany. It was proclaimed on 
Oct. 7, 1949, with its seat at Berlin, on the 
basis of a constitution adopted May 30, 
1949, by a people’s congress chosen under 
a plebiscite arrangement in elections held 
in the Soviet zone and eastern Berlin on 
May 15 and 18, 1949. The congress electod 
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& people’s council (Volksrat) which was 
transformed on Oct. 7 into a provisional 
people’s chamber (Volkskammer). A cham- 
ber of the states (Ldnderkammer) was — 
nominated on Oct, 10, and on Oct. 11 both 
chambers elected Communist-leader Wil- 


helm Pieck as president of the republic Sp 


and Otto Grotewohl as minister-président 
or premier. The constitution is soviet in 
nature and the government is under com- 
plete Communist domination. Soviet gov- 


ernment supervision is exercised by the 


Soviet high commissioner, 


The republic lies largely between the 
Elbe and Oder rivers, including most of 
Brandenburg, Mecklenburg and the indus. 
trial Saxon and Thuringian lands. 


About 22 per cent of the population is 
engaged in agricultural pursuits and the 
area is almost self-sufficient in foodstuffs. 
Postwar yields have, however, suffered from 
droughts and shortages of fertilizer. Recent 
production data are as follows (in thou- 
sands of metric tons): 


1948 1949 1950 
Wheat 999 926 815 
Rye 1,941 2,025 2,130 
Oats 809 1,087* 1,140* 
Sugar beets 4,126 3,545 5,400 
Potatoes 12,408 8,499 11,160; 


* Includes mixed grain. +t 1951. 


In Dec. 1950, there were an estimated 
8,600,000 cattle, 5,700,000 hogs, 1,100,000 
sheep and 775,000 horses in the aréa. 


Most of the industrial establishments, 
particularly in heavy industry, have been 
nationalized. The area accounted for 26 per 
cent of prewar Germany’s industrial pro- 
duction, ranking first in textiles, paper and 
pulp and ceramics and glass (especially 
optical glass produced by the famous Jena 
works). Total production in 1948 was esti- 
mated at 55 to 60 per cent of the 1936 
level. A Two-Year Plan inaugurated in 
1949 had the object of raising the volume 
of production to 81 per cent of the 1936 
level by the end of 1950. Unofficial produc- 
tion data for 1948 are as follows: pig iron, 
173,000 metric tons: raw steel, 191,700 tons; 
caustic soda, 80,000 tons; rayon and staple 
fiber, 61,700 tors; yatn and thread, 80,000 
tons. Production of raw steel in 1952 was 
éstimated at 2,000,000 metric tons. 


Foreign trade is catried on through gov- 
ernment-owned trading companiés. Trade 
is confined largely to Europe. Important 
imports include coal, iron and steel and 
farm and forestry products; exports in- 
cluds Hgnite and crude potash. 


Railways, highways and inland water- 
ways were reported in 1952 still inade- 
quate to meet the demands of the area’s 
economy. The rehabilitation and expansion 
of transnort facilities was emphasized 
in éonkéection with the Two-Year Plan. 
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The area is not rich in minerais, It has 
only minor deposits of coal (1951 produc- 
tion: 2,500,000 metric tons) and deposits 
of iron ore are scanty and of iow quality 
(1947: 280,000 tons). It does have impor- 
tant deposits of lignite (1951: 100,000,000 
tons) and crude potash (1948: 823,000 
tons). 

The 1951 budget estimated revenue at 
21,751,000,000 ostmarks and expenditure at 
25,488,000,000 ostmarks. 


Most of the area is part of a low plain. 
The climate is temperate for the most part. 


Berlin 


Area: 344 square miles. 

Population (census 1950): 3,336,475. 

Berlin, the capital of prewar Germany, is 
surrounded by the German Democratic Re- 
public. It is occupied by the forces of the 
U. S., the U. K., France and the U.S.S.R., 
each having its own sector of occupation. 
The three western sectors contain 55 per 
cent of the area and 63 per cent of the 
population. 


The supreme authority in western Berlin 
is exercised by the Allied High Commis- 
sion; its representatives constitute a tri- 
partite Kommandatura which has respon- 
sibility for the exercise of the powers 
reserved to the occupation forces under 
the Berlin Charter, a document analogous 
to the west German Occupation Statute. 
Other powers of government are exercised 
by a city assembly elected by popular vote 
and a magistrat (city council) chosen by 
the assembly. 


Supreme authority in the eastern sector 
of Berlin is exercised by the Soviet high 
commissioner. Powers not exercised by him 
or by the German Democratic Republic are 
vested in a “rump” city government, which 
proclaimed itself in power Nov. 380, 1948. 
Major anti-Communist riots broke out in 
east Berlin in June 1953. 


The Saar 


Area: 898 square miles. 

Population (est. 1951): 954,000. 

Density per square mile: 1,062.4. 

Premier: Johannes Hoffman, 

Principal city: Saarbriicken (est. pop. 
100,000). 

Monetary unit: French franc. 


The Saar is an industrial and mining 
region lying on Germany’s western fron- 
tier north of Lorraine. Under the Treaty 
of Versailles it was detached from Ger- 
many and placed under the administration 
of the League of Nations, its coal mines 
being transferred to France. It voted in 
Jan., 1935, for reunion with Germany. 

Part of the French zone of occupation 
after World War II, it now. has, under 
agreements with France, legislative, execu- 
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tive and judicial autonomy, subject to the 
reserved powers of France in foreign rela- 
tions, defense, and the maintenance of the 
economic, monetary and customs union 
between it and France. Under its constitu- 
tion it has a popularly elected diet of 50 
members, to which the cabinet headed by 
the premier is responsible. There is no head 
of state as such. 

Coal reserves are conservatively esti- 
mated at 9,000,000,000 metric tons. Under 
an agreement concluded with France on 
Mar. 3, 1950, the mines are under French 
management with some Saar participation, 
an annual royalty being paid to the Saar 
by France. Production in 1952 included 
16,236,000 metric tons of coal, 2,820,000 
tons of raw steel and 2,544,000 tons of pig 
iron and ferroalloys. 


Greece (Kingdom) 


(Hellas) 
Area: 51,182 square miles.* 
Population (census 1951)*: 7,603,599 


(1940, excluding the Dodecanese: Greek, 
92.8%; Turkish, 3.8%; Macedonian, 1.3%; 
Spanish, 1%; others, 1.1%). 

Density per square mile: 148.6.* 

Sovereign: King Paul I. 

Premier: Alexander Papagos. 

Principal cities (census 1951, municipal 
areas only): Athens eer 559,250 
(capital); Piraeus (Peiralevs) 184,980 (port 
of Athens); (1940): Salonika (Thessalo- 
nike) 226,147 (seaport); Patras (Patrai) 
79,570 (seaport); Volos 54,919 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Drachma. 

Languages: Greek, Turkish. 

Religions: Greek Orthodox, 96%; Mo- 
hammedan, 2%; Jewish, 1.1%; others, .9%. 

* Including the Dodecanese. 

HISTORY. Rugged, mountainous Greece— 
ancient cradle of one of the world’s great 
civilizations—suffered cruelly in World War 
II and emerged as a land torn by civil war 
between its right and left political ele- 
ments, while complete economic chaos 
reigned. World attention was focused on 
the little country (about the size of North 
Carolina) in 1946-49 as it became a center 
of political struggle between the Soviet 
Union and the bloc of western nations 
which opposed further Russian expansion. 


Ancient Greece, with a recorded history 
going back to 776 B.c., reached the peak of 
its glory in the 5th century B.c., and by the 
middle of the 2nd century B.c., it had de- 
clined to the status of a Roman province. 
It remained within the Eastern Roman 
Empire until Constantinople fell to the 
Crusaders in 1204. In 1453, the Turks took 
Constantinople, and by 1460 Greece was a 
Turkish province. The insurrection made 
famous by the poet Lord Byron broke out 
in 1821, and in 1827 Greece was set up an 
independent nation, with sovereignty guar- 
anteed by Britain, France and Russia. 


Prince Otto of Bavaria was recognized as 
king five years later, but he was ousted 
by a revolution in 1862. Prince William of 
Denmark, as George I, succeeded him. 

Up to this time Greece consisted only of 
the Peloponnesus and the lower part of 
the peninsula north of the Gulf of Corinth. 
Britain gave Greece the Ionian Islands in 
1864, and Thessaly was added in 1881. 
Greek success in the Baikan Wats of 1912- 
i3 brought the addition of Macedonia, 
Epirus, Crete and many Aegean Islands. In 
World War I, Greece kept a precarious neu- 
trality until June, 1917, when King Con- 
stantine (who had succeeded George I in 
1913) was forced to abdicate in favor of his 
seeond son, Alexander. Greece then en- 
tered the war on the Allied side. By the 
Treaty of Sévres, Greece was awarded 
Thrace and part of Asia Minor. Turkey, 
however, drove the Greeks out of Smyrna 
in 1922. 

Greece was proclaimed a republic on 
March 25, 1924, and there followed strife 
and dissension between Royalists and Re- 
publicans, although fair order was main- 
tained dutiring the premierships of Hleu- 
therios Venizelos from 1928 to 1933. 

In 1935, the people voted for the return 
of King George II, who had abdicated in 
1924 after a short rule. In April, 1936, 
Generai John Metaxas became premier and 
by Atgust he had abolishe@ parlfament 
and set up a dictatorship. 

Greece was invaded by the Italians in 
1940. By April, 1941, the Greeks not only 
liad driven the Italians out of Greece but 
were well int6 Albania. The Germans came 
to Mussolini’s res¢ue, invaded Greece from 
Bulgaria, and took Athens on April 27, 
1941. Starvation ahd harsh persecution of 
the Greeks wefé common during the Axis 
occupation. After liberation, Greece be- 
éame a land of conflict with armed bands 
of Royalists and Communists terrorizing 
the nation. The government, which had 
fled the country, returned in Oct., 1944, 
following Gresce’s liberation by British 
forces. In less than two months, all the 
EAM (National Liberation Front) minis- 
ters, decided leftists; resigned from the 
government, setting up a crisis which 
brought on months of fighting between 
British troops and leftist resistance forces. 

Peace was not restored until Feb. 12, 
1945. Three short-lived premierships fol- 
lowed until the elections of March 31, 
1946, gave a majority of Assembly seats to 
the Populist (Royalist) party. Its leader, 
Constantine Tsaldaris, became premier on 
April 18, 1946. However, all the leftist 
groups boycotted the March elections, and 
ths dépredations of arméd bands of Com- 
munists and Royalists continued. 

The countfy approved the return of 
George II by a large majority in a plebi- 
scite held Sept. 1, 1946. The king returned 


on Sept. 28 but died April 1, 1947, and was 
succeeded by his brother Paul I. 


An important postwar development ini 


troukled Greece has been the extension of pbs 


U. S. financial and technical assistance, 
supervised by a U. 5. mission. In May, 1547; 
the U. S. appropriated $200,000,000 for 
Greek aid. £ 

U. S. supplies enabled Greek forces to 
make good progress against the Communist 
guerrillas, and the cessation of hostilities 
was announced on Oét. 16, 1949. ; 

U.S. aid has also had a stabilizing effect 
on perennially unstable Greek polities. 
Tsaldaris’ right-wing cabinet yielded in 
Jan., 1947, to a coalition headed by De- 
metrios Maximos. A number of cabinets, 
mostly coalition in character, held office 
during the next five years, headed vari- 
ously by Themistocles Sophoulis, premier. 
from Sept. 7, 1947; until his death on 
June 24, 1949; Alexander Diomeédes, Nicho- 
las Plastiras and Sophocles Venizelos, In~ 
conclusive elections were held 6n March 5} 
1950, and Sept. 9, 1951, Following the 
enactment on Oct. 5, 1952, of an electoral 
law providing for a majority vote system 
instead of a proportional system, new 
elections were held on Nov. 16, 1952. These 
resulted in a sweeping victory for the 
Greek Rally party, which won 239 out of 
the 300 seats in the national assembly: 
Field Marshal Alexander Papagos, ité* 
leader, became premier on Nov. 18, 1952: 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Greece is a 
constitutional hereditary monarchy. Nom- 
inal executive power is vested in the king; 
but the government jis administered by a 
Gouncil of Ministers, headed by the pre- 
mier, which must enjoy the Assembly’s 
confidence. Under the terms of the 1947 
U. S. loan, U. S. officials are advising vari- 
ous departments of the government, which 
is noted for its inefficiency. 7 

The sovereign, Paul I, was born Dec. 14, 
1901, and was married Jan. 9, 1938, to 
Princess Frederika Gouise of Brunswick: 
They heave one son, Prince Constantine, 
born June 2, 1940 (the heir apparent), and 
two daughters. 

Military service is comptlsory. U. S. aid 
in 1948 made possible an increase in army 
strength from 120,000 to 132,000; the Na- 
tional Guard was also increased from 20,- 
000 to 50,000. Greek forees, which were ad- 
vised by a U. S. military mission, were 
demobilized to some extent following the 
cessation of hostilities with the guerrillas 
in Oct., 1949. An infantry unit of 1,000 
men and several aircraft were dispatched 
to Korea. In Dec. 1952, the navy had one 
cruiser, 3 fleet degtroyers, 4 submarines, 
and 19 frigates and escort ¢raft. ae 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Fducation 1s compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 7 and 12, Mliteracy 
was estimated at 38 per cenit in 1940, In 


1951-52, there were 8,613 elementary 
schools, with 921,632 pupils; 314 second- 
ary schools, with 178,098 pupils; and 2 
universities (Athens and Salonika), with 
6,730 students. 


About three-quarters of the population 
engages in agricultural pursuits, although 
only one-fifth of the land is arable. Most 
of the cultivated area 1s devoted to cereals: 

wheat (1952: 1,050,000 metric tons), barley 
(218,000 tons) and maize (230,000 tons). 
There are also olive trees, vines, tobacco 
(1951: 62,000 metric tons) and currants. 
Olive oil production in 1952 was about 
78,000 tons. The principal fruits are 
oranges, lemons, figs, mandarins, apples 
and pears. At the beginning of 1952, there 
‘were 7,651,000 sheep, 798,000 cattle and 
590,000 hogs. Wool production in 1951 was 
5,000 metric tons (clean basis). 


Development of large-scale Greek manu- 
facturing is blocked by lack of coal re- 
sources and of capital. The most valuable 
‘products are textiles, chemicals and food 
items. Among other processed or manu- 
factured products are olive oil, wine, 
spirits, flour, carpets, leather, cigarettes 
and building materials. Postwar industrial 
rehabilitation has proceeded slowly, ham- 
pered by war damage and subsequent in- 
ternal strife. 


Postwar trade has been financed largely 


by U. S. aid. Recent figures are as follows 
(in millions of U. S. dollars) : 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports 91 102 119 
Imports 422 435 346 


Chief exports in 1952 were tobacco 
(44%) and currants and raisins (18%). 
Leading customers were Germany (30%), 
Britain (16%) and the U.S. (13%); lead- 
ing suppliers, the U. S. (22%) and Ger- 
many and Italy (each 12%). 

The large prewar merchant marine, com- 
prising 589 ships of 1,812,723 tons and 710 
sailing vessels of 55,417 tons, played a vital 
part in the national economy. World War 


II shipping losses amounted to 1,178,000. 


tons; the merchant marine on June 30, 
11952, totaled 372 ships (100 tons and over) 
‘aggregating 1,274,446 gross tons, according 
to Lloyd’s Register. 


Railway mileage in 1950 totaled 1,665; 
highway mileage in the same year, 9,600, 
about 60 per cent of which was in poor 
condition. Reconstruction of the transport 
system, financed by U. S. aid, was com- 
pleted in 1949; it included extensive work 
on highways, port and dry-dock facilities, 
railways and bridges. 


« The national budget for the fiscal year 
1952-53 estimated revenue at 17,892,000,- 
000,000 drachmas and expenditure at 
8,291,000,000,000 drachmas. Postwar infla- 
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Greek minerals sre varied but are ex- 
ploited only moderately. Principal ones are 
lignite, iron ore, fron pyrites, magnesite, 
chromite, lead, bauxite, molybdenum, em-~ 
ery, marine salt and the country’s famous 
marble. A fifth of the country is forested, 
largely with pine, fir and oak. Resin and 
turpentine are main forest products. The 
principal sea product is sponges. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. North cen- 
tral Greece, Epirus and western Macedonia 
all are mountainous. The main chain of 
the Pindus Mountains rises to 9,000 feet in 
places, separating Epirus from the plains 
of Thessaly. Greek Thrace is mostly a low- 
land region separated from European 
Turkey by the lower Maritsa River. The 
area of the mainland is 41,328 square miles. 
Among the many islands are the Ionian 
group off the west coast, 742 square roiles 
in area; the Cyclades group to the south- 
east, 996 square miles; other islands in the 
eastern Aegean, including Lesbos, Samos 
and Khios, 1,486 square miles; and Crete, 
the fourth largest Mediterranean island, 
3,199 square miles. Crete, largely moun- 
tainous, is about 160 miles in length, with 
a width varying from 7 to 35 miles. 


The Dodecanese (area 1,035 sq. mi.), a 
group of 13 islands in the Aegean Sea near 
the coast of Asia Minor, were ceded to 
Greece by the 1947 Italian peace treaty 
and formally transferred on March 7, 1948. 


The Greek climate is varied but generally 
similar to that of other Mediterranean 
countries. The maritime regions have a 
temperate climate, with short winters and 
little snow or frost. In the uplands the 
winters are long and severe. Precipitation 
is heaviest in the mountains. Mean tem- 
perature at Athens is about 63°, with maxi- 
mum of 99° in July and minimum of 31.5° 
in January. The summer heat is moderated 
by sea breezes and cool northerly winds 
from the mountains, 


Guatemala (Republic) 


(Reptblica de Guatemala) 

Area: 45,452 square miles. 

Population (census 1950): 2,788,122 (In- 
ge90) 60%; white, 5%; mixed and other, 

‘O)- 

Density per square mile: 61.3. 

President: Jacobo Arbenz Guzm4n. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Guate- 
mala, 284,922 (capital); Quezaltenango, 
27,696 (coffee, sugar); Puerto Barrios, 
15,332 (port); Mazatenango, 11,032 (coffee). 

Monetary unit: Quetzal. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Once the 
site of the ancient Mayan civilization, 
Guatemala was conquered by Spain in 1524 
and for the next 300 years was the major 
center of Spanish government in Central 
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America. Guatemala was ome of the found- 
_ ers ot the Central American Union in 1823, 
and in 1839 set itself up as a republic. 
From 1898 to 1920 the dictator, Manuel 
Estrada Cabrera, ran the country, and from 
1931 to 1944, General Jorge Ubico Casta- 
heda was the “strong man.” In July, 1944, 
the National Assembly elected General 
Federico Ponce president, but he was over- 
thrown in October, and in December Dr. 
Juan José Arévalo was elected as the head 
of a leftist regime which continued to 
press its reform program in the face of 
conservative resistance. He took office on 
March 15, 1945. Jacobo Arbenz Guzm4n, 
administration candidate, won the Nov., 
1950, elections and took office March 15, 
1951. 


The eastern border is the object of dis- 
pute with Great Britain; in Feb., 1948, two 
British cruisers were dispatched to British 
Honduras to meet threatened attacks by 
Guatemala. 


The Constitution of 1945 provides that 
@ president shall be elected every six years 
by direct popular vote and cannot succeed 
himself immediately. Legislative power is 
vested in a unicameral National Assembly 
whose members are popularly elected for 
four-year terms, half the members be- 
ing elected every two years. Guatemala has 
an army of 22,000. It also maintains a 
small air force. 


SCCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education, advanced under Ubico, 1s free 
and compulsory. In 1949-50, the 3,397 
primary schools had 164,815 pupils, while 
secondary and other schools had 57,708 
students. The University of Guatemala is 
located in Guatemala City. 

Most of the ruling class is drawn from 
the 5 per cent of the population that is 
white. Spanish is the official language, but 
at least eighteen Indian dialects are 
spoken. The Indians are the chief labor 
supply. 

Agriculture engages 90 per cent of Gua- 
temalans. Coffee accounts for a fifth of the 
cultivated land and a large part of the 
exports. Recent foreign-trade data are as 
follows (in millions of quetzales) ; 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports 67,6 76.1 87.5 
Imports 71,2 80,8 16.7 


In 1952, the U. S. took 83% of the ex- 
ports and supplied 63% of the imports. 
Chief exports in 1952 were cofiee (82%) 
and bananas (5%). Imports included 
flour, petroleum products, drugs and tex- 
tiles. 

Guatemalan manufacturing is small and 
local. The eountry has 600 miles of public 
railway connecting the coasts, 280 miles of 
private railway and 4,800 miles of high- 
ways. Puerto Barrios, on the Atlantic side, 
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is the main port of entry, and is linked by 
rail to the capital. 


The national budget for 1953-54 pro- 
vided for expenditure of $72,300,000; on 
Dec. 31, 1951, the internal debt was re- 
ported at $18,898,743 and the external 
debt at $86,480. 


Guatemala has reserves of gold, silver, 
lead, tin, copper, mercury, coal, antimony, 
salt, chromite and sulfur, but many of 
these minerals exist in insufficient quantity 
to justify exploitation, and only lead and 
chromite are produced commercially. 

The country’s vast forests, mostly in the 
Petén region, yield chicle for chewing gum, 
cinchona bark, a small amount of rubber, 
and dyewoods and cabinet woods, such as 
cedar, mahogany and logwood, About 15,- 
000,000 acres are in hardwoods and 3,000,- 
000 acres in softwoods. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Guatemala is mountainous, with many 
volcanic peaks, including Tajumulco, 13,- 
814 feet high and the loftiest in Central 
America. The northern part is the great 
plain of Petén, largely uncultivated, 
sparsely populated, and geographically part 
of the Yucatén peninsula. The narrow 
Pacific slope, well watered and fertile, is 
the most densely populated and the most 
productive part of Guatemala. The climate 
is hot and humid on the coasts, with 
heavy rainfall, but is temperate in the 
highlands. The rainy season lasts from 
May to October in the interior, and often 
until December on the coast. January is 
the coldest month and May the warmest. 


Haiti (Republic) 
(République d’Haiti) 

Area: 10,748 square miles. 

Population (census 1950): 3,111,973 (Ne- 
gro, 95%; mulatto, 5%). 

Density per square mile: 289.5. 

President: Paul E. Magloire. 

Principal cities (census 1950)*: Port-au- 
Prince, 142,840 (capital, chief port); Cap 
Haitien, 24,957 (seaport); Gonaives, 13,534 
(farming district); Cayes, 11,835 (sea- 
port; coffee). 

Monetary unit: Gourde. 

Language: French. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


* Cltles proper, excluding surrounding communes. 


HISTORY. Haiti, the only Negro republic 
in the Western hemisphere, occupies the 
western third of the island of Hispaniola, 
which was discovered by Columbus in 1492. 
Its political past is stormy, and today it is 
the smallest and most thickly populated of 
the American republics, a nation beset by 
illiteracy and poverty, 


After successive Spanish and French 
domination, Haiti became a kingdom in 
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1801 under Toussaint L’Ouverture, a Negro 
leader. He was later captured by the French 
and died in prison, but the kingdom lasted 
and declared its independence in 1804, be- 


- coming a republic in 1820. In 1822 Haiti 


took over all of Hispaniola, and carried on 
until 1843, when the eastern two-thirds of 
the island revolted and established the 
Dominican Republic. Today the island is 
the only one in the world containing two 
sovereign nations. 

Decades filled with revolution, corrup- 
tion and disease came to a bloody climax 
in 1911-15, when Haiti had seven presi- 
dents in four years. After the assassina- 


__ tion of the last one, United States Marines 
- moved in. By a 1916 treaty, the United 


States agreed to help administer the coun- 
try until the Haitians proved themselves 
capable of orderly self-government. The 
last Marines left in 1934, but a U.S. fiscal 
expert continued to supervise customs un- 
til 1941. On January 11, 1946, President 
Elie Lescot was driven from the country 
by revolution, and a three-man military 
junta took over untii the election of Pres- 
ident Dumarsais Estimé on Aug. 16, 1946. 
He was ousted in 1950 and succeeded after 
new elections by Paul E. Magliore. 
GOVERNMENT. Normally the president is 
elected for six years by two-thirds vote 
of the National Assembly. That body con- 
sists of a 37-member Chamber of Deputies, 
elected for four years by popular vote; and 
a 21-member Senate elected for six years. 
The Garde d’Haiti, about 5,000 strong, 
serves as army and police force. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Most Haitians are descended from African 
slaves. Their illiteracy rate is estimated at 
92 per cent. Although 1949 figures showed 
enrollment of 97,000 in primary and sec- 
ondary schools, actual attendance is prob- 
ably lower. A campaign against illiteracy 
under UNESCO auspices was initiated in 
1947. The mulattoes—lightened by the 
blood of the early French settlers—domi- 
nate the political and social life of the 
nation. Many of them are Paris-educated. 
While the ruling classes speak pure French, 
most of the people speak the patois of 
Creole French, and many of them still 
practice the strange folk religion of voodoo. 

Haiti is predominantly agricultural. Cof- 
fee, which makes up more than 30 per cent 
of Haitian exports, is the principal crop, 
followed by sisal, sugar cane, cotton, ba- 
manas and cacao. Coffee exports in 1951-— 
52 amounted to 31,298 metric tons. Manu- 
facturing is almost entirely for local con- 
sumption, but there are several sisal fac- 
tories and sugar refineries. 

Recent trade data are as follows (in mil- 
lions of gourdes) : 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Exports 192.4 248.0 12.1. 264.6 
Imports 181.0 222.608 10253.5 


Leading exports in 1951-52 were coffee 
(62%), sisal (23%) and sugar (8%). Lead- 
ing customers were the U. S. (58%), Bel- 
gium (23%) and Italy (8%). The U. S. 
was the chief supplier (69%). 


In 1951 Haiti had about 2,000 miles of 
improved road and 180 miles of railway. 
International air service is provided by 
PAA and KLM. 


More than 75 per cent of Haitian rev- 
enue is derived from customs duties on ex- 
ports and imports. The 1952-53 budget 
balanced at approximately $27,778,900. 
The public debt on Sept. 30, 1952, was 
$5,657,400, almost all internal. 


Minerals, relatively unexploited, include 
gold, silver, iron, copper, antimony, tin, 
coal, nickel and gypsum. In 1943, a sizable 
bauxite deposit was found and signed over 
for U. S. development. Inland Haiti has 
forests of mahogany, pine, lignum vitae 
and other commercial woods. Output of 
the fisheries is insufficient for local needs. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Haiti, 
about the size of Maryland, is two-thirds 
mountainous, with the rest marked by 
great valleys, extensive plateaus and small 
plains. The most densely populated and 
productive region is the Cul de Sac plain, 
near Port-au-Prince. Rivers are swift and 
generally not navigable. The climate is hot 
on the coast, temperate in the mountains, 
with hurricanes frequent in the May-to- 
October rainy season. Port-au-Prince has 
@ Mean annual temperature of 81°. 


Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan. See Jordan 


Honduras (Republic) 


(Reptblica de Honduras) 

Area: 59,145 square miles. 

Population (census 1950): 1,368,605 
(mestizo, 86%; Indian, 10%; Negro, 2%; 
white, 2%). 

Density per square mile: 23.1. 

President: Juan Manuel Galvez. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Teguci- 
galpa (including twin city of Comaya- 
giiela), 72,385 (capital); San Pedro Sula, 
21,139 (bananas) ; La Ceiba, 16,645 (seaport, 
bananas); Tela, 12,614 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Lempira. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Columbus 
discovered Honduras on his last voyage in 
1502; it was a Spanish colony and part of 
Guatemala until 1821, the year of the gen- 
eral Central American revolt against Spain. 
Honduras declared its independence in 
1838, and has been troubled by revolution 
and war ever since. American Marines in- 
tervened in 1903 and 1923. In 1931, 1932 


' 
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and 1937, major revolutions were crushed 
by force. The Nicaraguan-Honduras bound- 
ary dispute of 1937 almost caused war, and 
in April, 1945, the country was invaded 
from Guatemala by a group of Honduran 
exiles, who were suppressed. 


Legislative power is held by the uni- 
cameral Congress of Deputies, whose 49 
members are popularly elected for six years. 
The president also is elected for six 
years and is not supposed to succeed him- 
self, but Congress twice extended the term 
of President Tiburcio Carias Andino. His 
16-year tenure ended Jan. 1, 1949, when 
Juan Manuel G&lvez, the administration 
eginia in the Oct., 1948, elections, took 
Office. 


Military service is compulsory. The army 
is estimated to be slightly under the 2,500 
strength agreed upon by the Central 
American states. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and supposedly compul- 
sory, but less than 25 per cent of the chil- 
dren go to school. The government is try- 
ing to reduce illiteracy, estimated at 82 
per cent. In 1951, there were 2,061 primary 
schools with 106,438 students, 21 second- 
ary schools with 1,107 students, and 38 
normal and commercial schools with 4,132 
students. The National University at Te- 
gucigalpa had 796 students. 


Most of the population is of mixed 
Spanish-Indian blood, but the ruling class 
is of nearly pure Spanish descent. Except 
among isolated Indian tribes, Spanish is 
the common language. Most of the Negroes 
are British subjects imported for planta- 
tion work. 

Honduran economy depends upon ba- 
Manas, which usually account for more 
than 50 per cent of the nation’s exports. 
The biggest plantations are along the 
northern coast. Exports in 1951-52 totaled 
13,781,286 stems, more than 90 per cent 
produced by two U. S. companies. Other 
crops are corn, coffee, rice, henequen, to- 
bacco and coconuts. Honduras also is an 
important source of sarsaparilla. Cattle 
raising and dairy farming flourish on rich 
pasture lands. Manufacturing is small and 
local. 

Recent foreign trade data are as follows 
(in millions of lempiras) : 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Exports* 43.5 53.7 68.9 
Imports 68.3 78.9 109.2 


*® Unadjusted for banana undervaluation. 

In 1950-51, the U. S. took 73% of the 
exports (after adjustments for banana un- 
dervaluation totaling 101,400,000 lempiras) 
and supplied 73% of the imports. Leading 
exports were bananas (64%), coffee (8%) 
and silver (3%). j 

Honduras’ railroads—920 miles—are al- 
most entirely owned by fruit companies 
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and used to transport bananas; they are 
confined to the northern coastal area. Since 
the country is mountainous and rugged, 
aviation has become an important means 
of travel. Despite its small size, the coun- 
try has many landing fields. Highway mile- 
age is estimated at 1,200 miles. Lake Yojoa 
and several rivers are navigable for small 
vessels. 


The budget for the fiscal year 1952-53 
was estimated at 34,509,434 lempiras. The 
internal debt was 17,961,425 lempiras on 
June 30, 1952; the external debt, 323,875. 


In 1950 Honduras produced 30,379 fine 
ounces of gold and 3,075,889 fine ounces 
of silver; these are the two most important 
mineral products. Copper and iron exist in 
paying quantity but are undeveloped. The 
country is noted for rich forest resources, 
particularly the tropical hardwoods. In 
1950-51, 1,784,722 bd. ft. of mahogany lum- 
ber and logs and 41,091,633 bd. ft. of 
pine were exported. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Honduras, 
in the north central part of Central Amer- 
ica, has a 400-mile Caribbean coast-line 
and a 40-mile Pacific frontage. Generally 
mountainous, it has fertile plateaus and 
river valleys and narrow coastal plains. 
The Bahia (Bay) Islands, off the north 
coast, produce large quantitiés of coconuts. 
Of numerous rivers on the northern slope 
of Honduras, the Ulua drains a third of 
the nation and is navigable for most of its 
course. The climate is oppressive in the 
coastal lowlands, pleasant in the interior 
highlands. At Tegucigalpa, maximum tem- 
perature is about 90° (in May), and mini- 
mum 50° (December). 


Hungary (Republic) 

Area: 35,893 square miles. 

Population (estimated 1951): 9,390,000 
(Magyar, German, Slovak). 

Density per square mile: 261.6. 

Chairman of Presidium: Istvan Dobi. 

Prime Minister: Imre Nagy. 

Principal cities (census 1948"): Buda- 
pest, 1,058,288 (capital, Danube port); 
Szeged, 132,688 (textiles, wheat); Debrecen, 
119,570 (livestock); Kecskemét, 88,283 
(horticulture); Pécs, 77,529 (farming). 

Monetary unit: Forint. 

Languages: Hungarian, German, Slovak. 

Religions (est.): man Catholic, 64.9%; 
Greek Catholic, 2.3%; Helvetian Evangeli- 
cal, 20.9%; Augsburg Evangelical, 6.1%; 
Jewish, 5.1%; others, .7%. 

* Provisional figures. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Fascist- 
minded militarists and greed for more 
territory lined up Hungary with Germany 
and Italy just before World War II. The 
fruits of this alliance and the resultant 
defeat of Hungary were a smashed econ- 
omy, wild inflation, poverty, Soviet oc- 
cupation an@ a reparations debt of $300,- 
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000,000, Politically the Soviet-supported 
Communist minority was thoroughly de- 
feated by the conservative Small Land- 
holders in the 1945 elections, yet it suc- 
ceeded in taking over most of the key 
positions in the government. Controlling 
the police, the Communists eventually 
forced Prime Minister Ferenc Nagy to re- 
sign on May 30, 1947, and secured the 
appointment of a leftwing Smallholder, 
Lajos Dinnyes, in his place. The Commu- 
nists emerged as the strongest single party 
in national elections held Aug. 31, 1947. 
President Zoltan Tildy resigned July 30, 
1948, and was replaced by leftist Arpad 
Szakasits. Istvan Dobi, also a leftwing 
Smallholder, replaced Dinnyes on Dec. 10, 
1948. 


The Communist regime devoted itself to 
the transformation of Hungary into a 
people’s democracy modeled after the 
U.S.S.R. Szakasits was replaced by Sandor 
Ronai on Apr. 26, 1950. Communist leader 
Matyas Rakosi became prime minister Aug. 
15, 1952, and Dobi became chairman of the 
presidium. Rakosi stepped down in favor 
of Imre Nagy, another Communist, on 
July 4, 1953. 

Two thousand years ago Hungary was 
part of the Roman provinces of Pannonia 
and Dacia on the empire’s borders. In A.D, 
894 it was invaded by the Magyars, who 
founded a kingdom. Christianity was ac- 
cepted during the reign of Stephen I (St. 
Stephen) from 997 to 1083. The peak of 
Hungary’s great period of medieyal power 
came in 1342-82 under King Louis the 
Great (Louis I) of Anjou, whose dominions 
touched the Baltic, Black and Mediter- 
ranean Seas. When the Turks smashed a 
Hungarian army in 1526, western and 
northern Hungary accepted Hapsburg rule 
to escape Turkish occupation. Transylva- 
nia became independent under Hungarian 
princes. Intermittent war with the Turks 
was waged thereafter for some years. 

After the suppression of the 1848 revolt 
against Hapsburg rule led by Louis Kos- 
suth, the dual monarchy of Austria-Hun- 
gary was set up in 1867, 

The dual monarchy was defeated with 
the other Central Powers in World War I, 
and the new Hungary underwent hard 
times, First there was a short-lived So- 
clialist Republic in 1918. The chaotic Com- 
munist rule of 1919 under Béla Kun ended 
with the Rumanians occupying Budapest 
on Aug. 4, 1919. When the Rumanians left, 
Admiral Nicholas Horthy entered the cap- 
ital with a national army. The Treaty of 
Trianon of June 4, 1920, cost Hungary 75 
per cent of its land and more than 50 per 
cent of its population. Meanwhile, the Na- 
tional Assembly had restored the legal 
continuity of the old monarchy, and on 
March 1, 1920, Horthy was elected regent. 
Former King Charles made twa Uneliccess- 


ful efforts to return to the throne in 1921. _ 


After 1920 Hungary was, in effect, ruled 
by its great land owners, but the turn 
came in 1932 with the accession of Gen- 
eral Julius de Gémbés, a pro-Fascist, as 
prime minister. Under Gémbés and his 
successors, Kaloman Daranyi in 1936 and 
Béla Imrédy in 1938, co-operation with 
Italy and Germany was Hungary’s guiding 
principle. Hungary signed the anti-Com-~- 
intern pact on Jan. 13, 1939, and the Three 
Power Pact of Germany, Italy and Japan 
on Noy. 20, 1949, As inducement and re- 
ward for these actions, Hungary got part 
of Slovakia and all of Ruthenia from 
Czechoslovakia in 1938 and 1939; and 
northern Transylvania from Rumania in 
1940. 

Following the German invasion of Rus- 
sia on June 22, 1941, Hungary joined the 
attack against the U.S.S.R., but the war 
was not popular and Hungarian troops 
were almost entirely withdrawn from the 
eastern front by May, 1943. The govern- 
ment of Nicholas von KA&allay was over- 
thrown March 19, 1944, and German occu- 
pation troops set up a puppet government 
after Admirel Horthy’s appeal for an armi- 
stice with advancing Soviet troops had 
resulted in his overthrow on Oct. 16. The 
German regime soon fied the capital, how- 
ever, and on Dec. 23 a provisional govern~ 
ment was formed in Soviet-occupied east- 
ern Hungary. On Jan. 20, 1945, it signed 
an armistice in Moscow. 

On Feb. 1, 1946, the National Assembly 
approved a constitutional law abolishing 
the 1,000-year-old monarchy and establish- 
ing a republic. Up to that time, Admiral 
Horthy had been regent for a non-existent 
king. 

The Soviet-type constitution adopted by 
Parliament on Aug. 18, 1949 declared Hun- 
gary to be a “people’s republic.” The su- 
preme organ of state control was declared 
to be the Parllament, with deputies elected 
every 4 years by direct vote. When Parlia- 
ment is not in session, power is exercised 
by the presidium headed by a chairman. 
Executive power is vested in the cabinet 
headed by the premier. 

Only the Communist-controlled, left- 
wing coalition was represented in the 
National Assembly after elections held 
May 15, 1949, in which only one slate of 
candidates was presented. 

PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The final peace 
treaty which took effect Sept. 15, 1947, 
fixed Hungary’s frontiers as they were on 
Feb. 1, 1938, except that a small bridge- 
head on the south bank of the Danube 
opposite Bratislava was ceded to Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary was to pay reparations 
of $300,000,000 over a period of 8 years, 
$200,000,000 to the Soviet Union and $100,- 
000,000 to Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 
The treaty also provided freedom of navi- 


gation on the Danube for nationals of all 
states. 


The strength of Hungarian armed forces 
was fixed by the treaty as follows: army, 
65,000, including frontier, anti-aircraft 
artillery and river flotilla personnel; air 
force, 90 planes with a personnel of 5,000. 
Soviet troops are permitted to maintain 
communication through Hungary to Aus- 
tria until a treaty with Austria takes effect. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is state-controlled and is com- 
pulsory between the ages of 6 and 14. 
Parochial schools were nationalized in 1948. 
In 1950-51 there were 6,185 elementary 
and general schools, with 1,229,957 pupils, 
and 389 secondary schools, with 94,046 
pupils. The 21 universities and colleges 
had 31,000 students. 


Under laws passed in 1927-28, optional 
social insurance was placed under the con- 
trol of the national social insurance in- 
stitute, which offered medical, hospital, 
old age and disability insurance. Insurance 
for farmers was made obligatory. The Land 
Reform Act issued in March, 1945, pro- 
vided for the confiscation of all estates 
over 1,500 acres; about 8,000,000 acres were 
divided among some 500,000 families. 


Agriculture is the basis of Hungarian 
economic life, engaging more than half the 
population. Of the total area, 63.6 per cent 
can be cultivated and 17.9 per cent is 
meadowland and rough pasture. Cereals 
grown in the fertile Danubian plains are 
the chief crops. Leading crops in 1950 were 
wheat (2,040,000 metric tons), potatoes 
(1,224,000 tons), barley (640,000 tons), rye 
(790,000 tons), oats (220,000 tons), corn 
(1948) (2,862,000 tons), and sugar beets. 
In addition, cultivation of vines, fruit and 
garden produce is important; the famous 
Tokay wine is produced on the southern 
slopes of the Hegyalja in the northeast. 
Wine production averages 100,000,000 U. 8S. 
gallons annually (1951: 97,200,000 U. S. 
gallons). 

Horse-breeding is a traditionally impor- 
tant branch of agriculture. Hungarians 
have a great love for horses, and their ex- 
cellent breeds were exported in large num- 
bers before World War II. Livestock in 
1951 included 1,700,000 cattle, 4,500,000 
hogs and (1949) 600,000 horses and 700,000 
sheep. 

‘The dominant industries are all based 
on agriculture, with flour milling in first 
place, followed by sugar refining, brewing 
and canning. The second group of indus- 
tries make hardware and machinery. Most 
of the machine industry is concentrated in 
Budapest and Gyér. Cotton leads the tex- 
tile industry, especially in Budapest, which 
is also a center of woolen manufactures. 
Hemp and flax weaving are important. An 
estimated 600,000 persons were employed 
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in all industries in 1950. Approximately 
90 per cent of industrial production was 
nationalized under laws enacted in 1946 
and 1948. Legislation in the latter year 
affected about 500 mining and indus- 
trial enterprises employing more than 100 
persons each. In addition, the Soviet Union 
has taken over all German-owned plants 
as reparations, and in 1946 Soviet-Hun- 
garian companies were formed to exploit 
bauxite, petroleum, and air and river navi- 
gation. 


Foreign trade figures for two years are 
as follows (in millions of forints) ; 


1947 ' 1948 
Exports* 1,042 1,933 
Imports 1,453 1,975 


* Excluding reparations shipments. 


The chief customers in 1948 were Brit- 
ain, 17 per cent; U.S.S.R., 17 per cent; 
Czechoslovakia, 13 per cent; and Austria, 
7 per cent. The leading suppliers were 
U.S.S.R., 15 per cent; Yugoslavia, 15 per 
cent; Britain, 14 per cent; and Czecho- 
slovakia, 13 per cent. Chief exports were 
grain, 15 per cent; textiles, 12 per cent; 
live animals and animal products, 11 per 
cent; and machinery, 9 per cent. Leading 
imports included coal, oil, iron and steel 
products, forest products, minerals and 
ores. 


The focal point in the country’s trans- 
portation system is the Danube River, 
navigable for 423 miles in Hungary. The 
nation’s central location makes it the cen- 
ter of an important transit trade; its pre- 
war river fleet was the largest on the 
Danube. Railroad mileage in 1951 totaled 
7,100; highway mileage in that year, 15,976. 
Transportation facilities suffered heavy 
damage in the last part of World War II. 

The 1952 budget placed revenue at 
42,770,000,000 forints and expenditure at 
42,481,000,000 forints. 

While Hungary generally is mineral-poor, 
it has an estimated 250,000,000 tons of 
bauxite—about 25 per cent of the world’s 
known reserves. Production in 1951 was 
estimated at 594,000 metric tons. The coal 
is of low quality and is insufficient to 
meet domestic needs; production in 1951 
was estimated at 1,200,000 metric tons and 
that of lignite at 9,500,000 tons. Other 
minerals include iron ore, manganese and 
gold. Petroleum production in 1950 was 
about 4,200,000 barrels. Uranium is re- 
ported to exist in Hungary. 

About 12 per cent of Hungary is forested, 
but the products are of little importance. 
There are valuable fisheries in Lake Bala- 
ton and on the Danube. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Hungary is a fertile, rolling plain lying 
east of the Danube, and drained by the 
Danube and the Tisza Rivers. In the ¢x- 
treme Horthwest is the Little Hungarien 
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Plain, South of that area 1s Lake Balaton, 
250 square miles, the largest lake of west- 
ern and central Europe; to the west of it 
lies the Bakony Forest, part of an upland 
extension of the Alps, called the Hungar- 
ian Mittelgebirges. Entering Hungary in 
the northwest, the Danube flows south 
' through the central plain. The Tisza, ris- 
ing in the eastern Carpathians, also flows 
south through eastern Hungary. 


" Hungary’s mean annual temperature 
ranges from 48° in the north to 52° in the 
south. Precipitation varies from 30 to 35 
inches in the Bakony Forest to less than 
15 inches in the east; most of the rain 
falls in May and June. High summer tem- 
peratures and a long autumn are favorable 
to agriculture. 


Iceland (Republic) 
(island) 


Area: 39,709 square miles.* 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1952): 148,938 
(almost entirely Icelandic). 

Density per square mile: 3.8. 

President: Asgeir Asgeirsson. 

Prime Minister: Steingrimur Steinthors- 
son. 


Principal city (est. 1952): Reykjavik, 
58,761 (capital and only large town). 

Monetary unit: Kroéna. 

Languages: Icelandic, Danish. 

Religion: Evangelical Lutheran, 

* Including several off-shore islands. 
HISTORY. Iceland, in the North Atiantic 
on the rim of the Arctic Circle, did not 
fight in World War II, but still it won and 
lost in the conflict. It won its complete 
independence from Denmark but lost its 
placid isolation when the United States and 
Great Britain moved in to prevent German 
seizure, and to establish air and naval 
bases. A new era then dawned for Iceland. 
Because of its strategic position on the 
great-circle air route between America and 
Europe, about half way between New York 
and Moscow, the country assumed new 
significance in an air-minded world. 

Iceland was first settled shortly before 
900, mainly by Norse. A constitution drawn 
up about 930 created a form of democracy 
and provided for an Althing, or General 
Assembly, now the oldest legislative body 
in the world. In 1262-64, Iceland came un- 
der Norwegian-Danish rule. Through five 
centuries of intermittent plague, earth- 
quake, famine and volcanic eruption, the 
stout Icelanders endured, and in 1874 they 
obtained their own constitution. In 1918 
Denmark recognized Iceland as a separate 
state with unlimited sovereignty, but still 
nominally under the Danish king. On June 
17, 1944, after a popular referendum, the 
Althing proclaimed Iceland a completely 
independent republic. 


The British occupied Iceland im.19$¢0,.4m- 


mediately after the German invasion of 
Denmark. In 1942, the United States took 
over the burden of protection. Iceland re- 
fused to abandon its neutrality in World 
War II, and thus forfeited charter member- 
ship in the United Nations, but it was co- 
operative with the Allies throughout. Ice- 
land joined the North Atlantic treaty or- 
ganization in 1949, and in May, 1951, U.S. 
troops again landed at Iceland’s request 
to aid in its defense preparations, 

Asgeir Asgeirsson was elected president 
June 29, 1952, upon the death of Sveinn 
Bjérnsson, president since 1944. 
GOVERNMENT. Constitutionally, the presi- 
dent is elected for four years by popular 
vote. Executive power of the state resides 
in the prime minister and his cabinet. The 
Althing is composed of two houses, one 
with 17 members and the other with 35; 
each has equal constitutional power. 

Iceland has no army or navy. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 
Illiteracy is virtually unknown in Iceland. 
Education is compulsory from 7 to 14, and 
mobile schools are sent traveling through 
the sparsely settled areas. When the Uni- 
versity of Iceland, established in 1911, 
needed new buildings in 1935, the govern- 
ment licensed it to conduct a national lot- 
tery to raise the funds. The high number 
of scholarships and the low tuition fees 
make higher education virtually free to any 
qualified applicant. 

Iceland publishes more books, newspapers 
and magazines per capita than any country 
in the world. Its language, Icelandic, has 
no dialects and has changed little through 
the centuries. In addition, Danish is widely 
understood and spoken. The Evangelical 
Lutheran Church is state-supported, but 
there is complete religious freedom. A 
social insurance system set up in 1935 and 
extended in 1946 provides accident, sick- 
ness and old age benefits, as well as hos- 
pital and medical care. 

Approximately six-sevenths of Iceland is 
unproductive, and only one-fourth of one 
per cent is under cultivation. With about 
380 per cent of the population engaged in 
farming, sheep raising is the most impor- 
tant branch of this industry. Hay, potatoes 
and turnips are the principal crops. 

About one-sixth of the people are en- 
gaged in fishing, and fish and fish products 
make up the bulk of Iceland’s exports. The 
annual catch averages approximately 350,- 
000 metric tons, British, French and Norwe- 
gian fishing craft visit Iceland’s fisheries, 
which lead the world in cod and are im- 
portant for herring, plaice and halibut. 

Recent trade data are as follows (in mil- 
lions of Erénur): 


1950 1961 1952 
Exports 421.9 126.6 659.8 
Imports 643.3 923.7 911.4 
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Fish and fish products accounted for 
93% of the exports in 1952. Leading cus- 
tomers were the U. S. (25%), Britain 
(13%) and Italy (11%); leading suppliers, 
Britain (21%), the U. S. (20%) and the 
Netherlands Antilles (16%). 

Iceland has no railways. Highways total 
about 4,450 miles. In Oct. 1952 the mer- 
chant marine had 551 vessels (12 tons and 
Over), aggregating 96,939 gross tons. 

Expenditure for the calendar year 1953 
was estimated at 422,055,000 kr.; revenue, 
at 423,045,000 kr. The national debt was 
450,917,000 kr. on Dec. 31, 1951. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Iceland, a 
‘bleak, volcanic island about the size of 
Kentucky, has maximum dimensions of 298 
by 194 miles; it is mostly tableland, high, 
rugged and barren. It is one of the world’s 
most volcanic regions. Mt. Hekla (4,747 ft.), 
near the southern coast, is the most no- 
table of its volcanoes, many of which are 
still active and cause frequent earthquakes. 
Small fresh-water lakes are found through- 
out the island, and there are many natural 
oddities, including hot springs, geysers, sul- 
fur beds, canyons, waterfalls and swift 
rivers. More than 13 per cent of the area 
is covered by snowflields and glaciers, and 
most of the people live in the 7 per cent 
of the island comprising fertile coastlands. 
One-third of the much-indented, 3,730- 
mile coastline belongs to a peninsula to the 
northwest, joined to the mainland by an 
isthmus four miles wide. Vegetation is of 
the Arctic type, mostly stunted. Except for 
peat and fisheries, Iceland has no natural 
resources. 

The Gulf Stream modifies Iceland’s cli- 
mate to make it much like that of southern 
Canada, though with longer winters and 
shorter summers. The mean annual tem- 
perature at Reykjavik is 39.4°, with Janu- 
ary the coldest month (34.2°) and July the 
warmest (51.6°). 


Indonesia (Republic) 
(Republik Indonesia) 


Area: 583,479 square miles.* 

Population (est. 1952): 78,163,357 (Na- 
tive except for 1,190,014 Chinese, 240,162 
European [208,269 Dutch], and 7,195 Jap- 
anese in 1930). 

Density per square mile: 134.0. 

President: Achmed Sukarno. 

Premier: Ali Sastroamijojo. 

Principal cities (est. 1951): Jakarta 
(Batavia), 2,800,000 (capital); Jokjakarta, 


1,848,886 (former Republican capital); 
Surabaja, 714,898 (seaport, naval base); 
Bandung, 659,213 (commercial center, 


west Java); Semarang, 310,942 (seaport, 
central Java); Surakarta, 266,365 (sugar, 
tobacco). 

Monetary unit: Rupiah. 

Languages: Bahasa Indonesia (Malay) 
(official), Dutch, Javanese, Sundanese, 
Madurese, 


' 


Religions: 
Christian 
Buddhist. 

* Excluding Netherlands New Guinea. : 
HISTORY. The sovereign state of Indonesia, 
a@ group of islands with a total area more 
than twice that of Texas, constitutes one 
of the world’s richest natural areas. These 
islands—Sumatra, Java, Madura, central 
and southern Borneo, Celebes and the 
Moluccas—would reach from San Francisco 
to Honolulu if their extent was transposed 


Mohammedan (predominant), 
(about 2,500,000), Brahmin, 


to the eastern Pacific. They have great | 


wealth in tin, rubber, spices, oil, quinine 
and copra. Postwar economic recovery, how- 
ever, was retarded in Java and Sumatra by 
conflict between the Dutch and native 
nationalists, and between the latter and 
Communists. 

During the first few centuries of the 
Christian era, most of the islands came 
under the influence of Hindu priests and 
traders who spread their culture and re- 
ligion. Moslem invasions began in the 13th 
century, and most of the area was Moslem 
by the i6th century. Portuguese traders 
arrived early in the 16th century but were 
ousted by the Dutch about 1595. After Na- 
poleon subjugated the Netherlands home- 
land in 1811, the British seized the islands 
but returned them to the Dutch in 1816. 
Political and economic reforms were in- 
troduced about 1870, and in 1903 the na- 
tives won a part in local affairs. In 1922 
the islands were made an integral part of 
the Netherlands kingdom. 

In World War Il, Japanese troops began 
their attacks in early 1942; they took Ba- 
tavia on March 5 and the big naval base 
at Surabaja by March 10. Japanese mili- 
tary occupation with nominal] native self- 
government continued until Aug., 1945, 
except in outlying parts of New Guinea 
and Borneo. About the time of the Japa- 
nese surrender, a self-styled Indonesian Re- 
public headed by Achmed Sukarno sprang 
up and took over effective control of parts 
of Sumatra and Java. Allied forces, mostly 
British Indian troops, moved in, and fight- 
ing between them and the nationalists 
continued until Nov. 15, 1946, when Dutch- 
native negotiations resulted in a draft 
agreement initialed at Linggadjati, near 
Cheribon. The agreement was formally 
signed by Dutch and Indonesian authori- 
ties on March 25, 1947. 

Under this agreement there was to be 
formed by Jan. 1, 1949, the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union, consisting on the one 
hand of the Netherlands, Curacao and Su- 
rinam, and on the other of the United 
States of Indonesia. The latter was to be 
a sovereign state composed of three equal 
states: the Republic of Indonesia (Java, 
Sumatra, Madura), East Indonesia (Cel- 
ebes, the Moluccas, Bali, Lombok, Dutch 
Timor), and Borneo. 

Plati® for implementing the agreement, 
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however, 


remained in controversy, and 


‘fighting between the Dutch and the ne- 


tionalists broke out anew on July 20, 1947. 
Dutch forces made large gains in both 
Sumatra and Java ard regained control 
of Madura. Both sides issued cease-fire 


orders on Aug. 4, 1947, in response to a 
‘call from the U. N. Security Council, 
which named a Good Offices Commission 


under whose auspices the Dutch and the 
Republic signed another truce on Jan. 17, 
1948, aboard the U.S.S. Renville. A pro- 
visional federal government for the whole 
area was installed on Mar. 9, 1948, but 
difficulties between the Dutch and the 
Republic continued. On Dec. 18, 1948, 
Dutch forcés instituted “police” action 
against Republican areas and seized the 
Republican leaders. Hostilities ceased Jan. 
1, 1949, following U. N. intervention. On 
May 7, the Dutch agreed to return the 
exiled Republican regime to central Java. 


Negotiations for establishment of the 
federation culminated in inter-Indonesian 
agreement on the terms of union on Aug. 2, 
1949, and on a provisional constitution on 
Oct. 30. On Nov. 2, Dutch and Indonesian 
leaders agreed upon the terms of union be- 
tween the Netherlands and Indonesia. Dr. 
Sukarno was elected president of the fed- 
eration on Dec. 16 by representatives of the 
Indonesian states, and the first all-Indo- 
nesian cabinet was formed with Moham- 
med Hatta as premier, The transfer of sov- 
ereignty took place at Amsterdam on Dec. 
27, 1949. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the statute of union 
between the Netherlands and Indonesia, 
both are sovereign independent nations 
joined together in the person of the Queen 
of the Netherlands. The statute provides 
for economic, financial and military co- 
operation, 


Indonesia, originally a federal state, is 
now a unitary state consisting of 10 prov- 
inces under the constitution promulgated 
on Aug. 15, 1950. Legislative power is 
vested in the 220-member People’s Repre- 
sentative Council, composed of members 
of the former Federal and Republican par- 
liaments. Executive power is exercised by 
the president and the premier and his 
cabinet. 


Dutch forces were evacuated from In- 
donesia in the first part of 1950, and 
Indonesian members of the Royal Nether- 
lands Indies army were incorporated into 
the federal army. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
There are institutions of higher learning 
at Jakarta and Bandung, and numerous 
schools are maintained by Christian mis- 
sionaries. 


In 1949-50 there were 24,542 primary 
schools, with 4,212,031 pupils; ,1,25Qsec- 
ondary schools, with 165,399 students; and 


681 Chinese schools, with 162,315 pupils. 
The islands of Java and Madura, with 


only nine per cent of the area, have more — 


than two-thirds of the population, and are 
among the most densely settled areas in 
the world (more than 800 per 8q. mi.). 
The natives, including about 187 races and 
tribes, are mainly of Malayan stock, with 
the Javanese the most advanced. 


Agriculture engages about 70 per cent of 
the adult males. Rich in a variety of crops, 
the islands prior to World War II produced 
about 31 per cent of the world’s copra, 37 
per cent of its rubber, 83 per cent of its 
pepper, and nearly all of its quinine. The 
big-estate agriculture on Java and Suma- 
tra is devoted mainly to export. The rest 
is subsistence agriculture. Rice is the sta- 
ple food and chief crop; production in 
i952 was 12,389,400 metric tons (paddy). 
Major plantation crops, with 1952 produc- 
tion in metric tons, are rubber, 769,473; 
tea, 86,955; coffee (estates only), 12,549; 
cinchona bark, 8,601; palm oil, 145,995; 
palm kernels, 38,509. 


Others are sugar, cacao, spices, agava 
fiber, copra and kapok. In addition to rice, 
the chief food crops are maize, cassava, 
sweet potatoes, peanuts and soybeans. 


Livestock included in 1949-50, 3,618,000 
cattle, 1,254,000 hogs, 2,773,000 carabaos 
and 616,000 horses. 


Industry, especially in Java, developed 
rapidly after 1930. In addition to indus- 
tries connected with the processing of the 
rich natural products, there were estab- 
lished chemical works, textile and paper 
mills, soap factories, breweries, shipyards, 
e Goodyear tire and rubber plant and a 
General Motors assembly plant. War dam- 
age was severe. 


Indonesiza is primarily an importer of 
consumer and capital goods and an ex- 
porter of mineral and plantation products. 
Recent trade data are as follows (in mil- 
lions of rupiahs) : 


1950 1951* 1952*t 

Exports 2,954 4,676 10,387 

Imports 1,638 3,060 10,533 
* Preliminary. t Rupiah devalued Feb. 4, 1952. 


Chief exports in 1952 were rubber (46%), 
petroleum and products (19%), tin (9%), 
copra (6%) and tea (3%). Leading cus- 
tomers were the U. S. (26%), Singapore 
(24%), the Netherlands (22%) and Brit- 
ain (3%); leading suppliers, the U. 8. 
(17%), Japan (14%), the Netherlands 
(13%) and Britain (7%). 

In 1948 there were 2,400 miles of main 
road, mostly in Java and Sumatra; and in 
1950, 3,960 miles of railway, of which about 
three-fourths were in Java and a fourth 
in Sumatra. 


Recent financial data are as follows 
(in millions of rupiahs) : 


Se ee eee ae ee 


‘ 1951* 1952t 1953t 
Revenue 11,824.4 18,285.9 11,4221 
Expenditure 10,921.8 17,562.9 18,216.1 

* Provisional. t Budget estimate. 


The public debt was reported provi- 
sionally at 6,620,000,000 rupiahs on Jan. 
31, 1951. 


Petroleum is the principal mineral prod- 
uct of modern Indonesia. The fields, in 
Sumatra, east Borneo and east Java, pro- 
duced 8,523,395 metric tons (about 
66,575,000 barrels) in 1952 and exceeded 
Titi War II production for the first 

me. 


The tin industry attained prewar levels 
more rapidly than others after World War 
II; production in 1952 was 35,002 long 
tons. Other important minerals include 
bauxite (1952: 343,754 metric tons), coal 
(950,000 tons), salt, nickel and manga- 
nese. Deposits of uranium are reported. 


Forests, covering much of the area ex- 
cept Java, yield such products as timber, 
rattan, bamboo, gum, wild rubber, gutta- 
percha and quinine. Most valuable timber 
is teak, found mostly in east Java. Ebony, 
sandalwood and ironwood also are cut. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. A back- 
bone of high mountain ranges with many 
snow-capped peaks extends throughout 
the main islands of the archipelago. Earth- 
quakes are frequent, and there are many 
active volcanoes, 90 of them in Sumatra. 
Borneo is heavily forested. 

The climate throughout the group is 
equatorial and monsoonal, with little vari- 
ation of temperature (yearly average about 
80°; at Batavia, 79°) and rainfall averag- 
ing over 100 inches a year. In Sumatra and 
Java the hot and rainy season usually lasts 
from May to October; December and Janu- 
ary are relatively cool and dry; February, 
March and April, hot and dry. 


Iran (Kingdom) 

Area: 634,413 square miles. 

Population (est. 1951)*: 20,000,000 (Ira- 
nian, Kurdish, Azerbaijani). 

Density per square mile: 31.5. 

Ruler: Mohammed Riza Pahlavi. 

Prime Minister: Fazoliah Zahedi. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Teheran, 
850,000 (capital); Meshed, 250,000 (Mos- 
lem shrine); Tabriz, 214,000 (capital, 
Azerbaijan); Isfahan, 205,000 (cotton, 
tobacco); Abadan, 150,000 (petroleum). 

Monetary unit: Rial. 

Languages: Iranian (Persian), Kurdish, 
Azerbaijani. 

Religions: Moslem (Shiah), about 90%; 
Moslem (Sunni), about 5%; Armenian; 
Jewish; Nestorian; Parsi. ° 
HISTORY. Oil-rich Iran, roughly one-fifth 
the size of the United States, was called 
Persia before 1935. Its key location blocks 


* U.N. estimate; no census ever taken. 
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the lower land gate to Asia, and also stands 
in the way of traditional Russian ambi- 
tions for access to the Indian Ocean. In 
modern times, Iran has drawn Big Power 
interest because of its rich oil deposits. 

Iran’s history is a long one of rising and 
falling dynasties. After periods of Assyrian, 
Median and Achaemenidian rule, Persia be- 
came a powerful empire under Cyrus the 
Great, reaching from the Indus to the Nile 
at its zenith in 525 B.c. It fell to Alexander 
in 331-30 B.c., to the Selucidae in 312-02 
B.c., and to the Parthians about 180 B.c. 
A native Persian regime arose about a.D. 
224, was weakened fighting the Turks, and 
fell to the Arabs in 637. In the 12th cen- 
tury the Mongols took their turn ruling 
Persia, and in the early 18th century the 
Turks and Russians occupied it. In modern 
times, Russia, Turkey, Britain, France, and, 
most recently, the United States, all have 
taken keen competitive interest in Iran. 

An Anglo-Russian convention of 1907 
divided Iran into two spheres of influence. 
British attempts to impose a protectorate 
over all of Iran were defeated in 1919. On 
Feb. 26, 1921, General Riza Pahlavi seized 
the government and was elected hereditary 
shah in 1925. Subsequently he did much to 
modernize the country, and abolished all 
foreign extraterritorial rights. 

Increased pro-Axis activity led to Anglo- 
Russian occupation of Iran in August, 1941, 
and deposition of the shah in favor of his 
son, Mohammed Riza Pahlavi. 

In November, 1945, a Soviet-inspired au- 
tonomist movement won control of Azer- 
baijan, Iran’s northwest province. To pro- 
tect their advantage, the Russians kept 
troops in that area past the treaty evacua- 
tion date of March 2, 1946. The Iranians 
promptly protested this breach of agree- 
ment to the United Nations. The Russians 
evacuated their troops on May 6 but not 
before they had forced Iran to promise 
them oil concessions in the north. 

Elections held in Jan., 1947, were won 
by the Government party of Ghavam-es- 
Saltaneh, who resigned Dec. 28, 1947, fol- 
lowing a sharp Soviet protest against re- 
jection of the oil pact by parliament. Sub- 
sequent cabinets were weak and inefficient. 
Lt. Gen. Ali Razmara took office June 26, 
1950, and pledged to restore efficient and 
honest government, but he was assassi- 
nated Mar. 7, 1951. Mohammed Mossadegh 
took over April 29. The next day, parlia- 
ment completed action on a bill national- 
izing the oil industry. The action was 
taken over strong British protests, but 
Britain evacuated the oil refineries Oct. 3, 
1951. Subsequent British-Iranian negotia- 
tions failed. Loss of oil revenue placed 
Iran in a precarious economic position. 

Mossadegh was ousted Aug. 19, 1953, in a 
coup d’etat led by Fazollah Zahedi, whom 
the Shah*had named premier. 
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GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Iran is a 
constitutional monarchy, and the shah has 
the usual powers of the head of a parlia- 
mentary state, Executive power is exercised 
by a cabinet headed by the prime minister, 
who is appointed by the shah and is re- 
sponsible to the Majlis (parliament), the 
lower house of which has 186 popularly- 
elected members. 


In May, 1949, the constitution was 
amended to permit the shah to dissolve the 
Majlis; at the same time legislation was 
enacted to set up an upper house or Sen- 
ate provided by the 1906 constitution but 
never established. 


Military service is compulsory; the initial 
training period is 2 years. The army, mod- 
ernized and reorganized by Riza Pahlavi, 
father of the present shah, consists of 
about 130,000 men. The air force has sev- 
eral hundred planes, and the navy several 
small craft in the Persian Gulf. There is 
also a U. S.-trained police force of 20,000. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education has made good progress in the 
last 30 years, supplanting the old and es- 
sentially religious system. In 1948 there 
were 8,229 elementary schools with 386,- 
266 pupils, and 284 secondary schools with 
36,353. There are universities at Teheran 
and Tabriz. literacy is still high. 


Iran is predominantly agricultural. Large 
estates are numerous, and irrigation is 
common, especially on the central plateau. 
The principal crops are wheat (est. 1952: 
2,682,000 metric tons) and barley (1,048,- 
000 tons). Rice production, confined largely 
to the Caspian provinces, was estimated at 
860,000 tons (paddy) in 1952. 


Other crops include grapes, dates, apri- 
cots, tobacco, tea, cotton, sugar beets and 
corn. There are extensive grazing lands. 
Wool production in 1950 was estimated at 
16,000 metric tons (greasy); in 1951, there 
were an estimated 18,000,000 sheep. 


Tran must still import many manufac- 
tured necessities, but several new factories 
were established by the government after 
1925 including sugar plants, rice and oil 
mills, textile factories, a cement factory, 
copper smelter, glycerine factory and small 
arms factory. The Chalus silk mill produces 
1,000,000 yards or more a year. Both sugar 
and tobacco are government monopolies. 
The manufacture of carpets, for which Iran 
is famous, is a valuable industry. 

Foreign-trade data (trade years begin- 


ning March 21) are as follows, in billions 
of rials: 


1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 
Exports 25.75 11.27 5.88 
Imports 6.98 T.37 5.20 


The chief exports in 1950-51 were petro- 
leum and products (90%), rugs and car- 
pets (2%) and fruits and berrtesiting,). 


Leading customers were Britain (26%), 
India (8%) and South Africa and France 
(each 5%). Chief suppliers were Britain 
(29%), the U. S. (26%) and India (10%). 


Motorable roads in 1949 totaled some 17,- — 
000 miles, about one-fifth asphalted. Rail- 
way mileage open to traffic was 1,748 
(1949). The principal line (870 mi.) con- 
nects Bandar Shahpur on the Persian Gulf 
with Bandar Shah on the Caspian Sea. It 
carried 5,000,000 tons of supplies to Russia 
during World War II. Iranian State Airlines 
and other lines provide service. 


The budget for 1951-52 forecast revenue 
of 9,552,846,499 rials and expenditure of 
9,549,595,000 rials. The internal debt in 
Dec. 1951 was 7,360,000,000 rials. 


Considerable mineral wealth exists, but 
only oil is exploited commercially. The 
principal field, near Shushar in the south- 
west, was worked until 1951 by the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. The latter’s conces- 
sion began in 1901 and was to run until 
1993, but its properties were nationalized 
by the Iranian government in April, 1951. 
Production in 1950 was 31,750,000 long 
tons (about 240,000,000 barrels). The re- 
finery at Abadan processed 24,855,171 tons. 
Production under Iranian government con- 
trol was only a small fraction of normal. 
Deposits of uranium have been reported. 


The main forest belt on the northern 
Elburz slope supplies railroad ties, char- 
coal and firewood. Gums are the most valu- 
able forest product. Fisheries are worked 
in the Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Iran is, in 
general, a plateau averaging 4,000 feet ele- 
vation. In addition, there are maritime 
lowlands along the Persian Gulf and the 
Caspian Sea. The Elburz Mountains in the 
north rise to 18,603 feet at Mt. Demavend. 
From northwest to southeast, the country 
is crossed by a desert 800 miles long and 
100 to 200 miles wide. Iran’s only navigable 
river is the Karun in the southwest. 

The central plateau is hot in summer 
and very cold in winter, but the Caspian 
area has a sub-tropical climate. Mean tem- 
peratures vary at Teheran from 35° in Jan- 
uary to 85° in July (yearly average 62°); 
at Bushire, on the Persian Gulf, from 58° 
in January to 90° in July and August 
(average 75°). Rainfall is light. 


Iraq (Kingdom) 


Area: 116,600 square miles.* 
Population est. 1950): 
(Arab, 75%; urdish, 15%; 

3.75%; others, 6.25%). 
Density per square mile: 43.7. 
Ruler: K Faisal II. 
Prime Minister: Jamil Al-Madfai. 
Principal cities (est. 1946): Baghdad, 
832,927 (capital); Mosul, 279,361 (farming, 
oll); Basra, 181,814 (chief port). 


5,100,000 
Iranian, 


Monetary unit: Dinar. 

Languages: Arabic, Kurdish. 

Religions: Moslem (Shiah), 53%; Mos- 
lem (Sunni), 35%; Christian, 2.8%; Jew- 
ish, 2.5%; others, 6.7%. 

* Excluding southern and western desert areas. 
HISTORY. Iraq, a triangle of mountains, 
desert and fertile river valley less than 
half the size of Texas, is bounded east by 
Iran, north by Turkey, west by Syria and 
Jordan, and south by Saudi Arabia. From 
earliest times it has been known as Meso- 
potamia—the land between the rivers—for 
it embraces a large part of the alluvial 
plains of the Tigris and Euphrates. 


An advanced civilization existed in Meso- 
potamia by 4000 B.c. Sometime after 2000 
B.c, it became the center of the ancient 
Babylonian and Assyrian empires. It was 
conquered by Cyrus the Great of Persia in 
538 B.c., and by Alexander in 331 B.c. After 
an Arab conquest in a.p. 637-40, Baghdad 
became capital of the ruling caliphate. The 
country was cruelly pillaged by the Mon- 
gols in 1258, and during the 16th, 17th and 
18th centuries was the object of repeated 
Turkish-Persian competition. 

Nominal Turkish suzerainty imposed in 
1638 was replaced by direct Turkish rule 
in 1831. In World War I an Anglo-Indian 
force occupied most of the country, and 
Britain was given a mandate over the area 
in 1920. The British recognized Iraq as a 
kingdom in 1922 and terminated the man- 
date in 1932, when Iraq was admitted to 
the League of Nations. In World War II, 
Iraq generally adhered to its 1930 treaty 
of alliance with Britain, but in 1941 Brit- 
ish troops were compelled to put down 
a pro-Axis revolt led by Prime Minister 
Rashid Ali. Iraq became a charter member 
of the Arab League in March, 1945 and 
Iraqi troops took part in the Arab invasion 
of Palestine in May, 1948. 

King Faisal II, born on May 2, 1935, suc- 
ceeded his father, Ghazi I, who was killed 
in an automobile accident on April 4, 1939. 
The King’s uncle, Abdul-Ilah, is heir ap- 
parent. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1924-25 constitution, Iraq is a hereditary 
monarchy with a two-house Parliament. 
The Senate is named by the king for a 
term of eight years; the 138-member 
Chamber of Deputies is elected popularly 
for four years. Executive power is vested 
in a Council of Ministers, headed by the 
prime minister, who is appointed by the 
king. 

Military service is compulsory, with an 
initial training period of 1% to 2 years. 
The British-trained police number about 
21,000. The 1930 treaty gives Britain the 
provisional right to keep troops in Iraq. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is free and nominally 


compulsory. Secondary education is nei- 
ther free nor compulsory. There are no 
universities. In 1949-50 there were 1,070 
state elementary schools with 169,868 pu- 
pils, and 108 intermediate and secondary 
schools with 19,350 pupils. Fourteen col- 
leges had a combined enrollment of 5,200 
students. 


The chief economic activity is agricul- 
ture, dependent upon irrigation and con- 
fined to the valleys of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. Iraq supplies about 80 per cent of 
the world’s dates (1950: 417,000 metric 
tons). Chief among the cereal products of 
Iraq are barley (1952; 800,000 metric tons), 
wheat (480,000 tons), rice, sorghum, maize 
and millet. Many fruits and some tobacco 
and cotton are grown. Grazing is the prin- 
cipal occupation of the many nomadic and 
seminomadic tribes. Livestock estimates 
included (1951) 8,520,000 sheep, (1950) 
1,062,000 cattle, (1949) 2,000,000 goats and 
291,000 camels. Wool production in 1951 
was 9,000 metric tons (clean basis). 


Industry is still embryonic. Of approxi- 
mately 100 manufacturing firms, the most 
important are those making brick, tile, 
woolen textiles, vegetable oils, soap, glass 
and cigarettes. 


Recent foreign-trade data are as follows 
(in millions of dinars): 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports 60.2* 66.3* 102.9* 
Imports 37.6 51.0 61.8 


* Adjusted to include estimated value of crude petro- 
leum exports. 


Chief exports in 1952 were petroleum 
(81%), barley (9%) and dates (5%). Lead- 
ing suppliers were Britain (38%), the 
U. S. (18%) and Italy (5%); leading cus- 
tomers (excluding petroleum) were Britain 
(36%), Japan (13%) and Saudi Arabia 
(8%). 

The only port for seagoing vessels is that 
of Basra, located on the Shatt al-‘Arab 
River near the head of the Persian Gulf. 
River vessels plying the Tigris between 
Basra and Baghdad have tonnage of more 
than 60,000. There are about 4,000 miles of 
improved and unimproved roads. Iraq 
State Railways, the only rail line, operates 
three lines totaling 1,555 miles. There is an 
airport and seaplane base at Basra. 


Oil production is concentrated at the 
Baba Gurgur fields near Kirkuk, which are 
operated on behalf of an international 
group by the British-managed Iraq Petro- 
leum Company (production 1952: 15,552,715 
long tons). Associated companies operate 
fields at Zubair near Basra (1952: 2,238,- 
177 tons) and at Ain Zalah (1952: 269,905 
tons). Oil is piped to Tripoli. in Lebanon, 
Baniyas in Syria, and Haifa in Israel. The 
Khanagin. Oil Company, an Anglo-franian 
subsigiany;;operates another field which 


produces only for local consumption (1952: 
492,000 long tons). 


The 1952-58 budget amounted to 38,400,- 
000 dinars. The capital works budget, based 
on oil royalties, usually balances the ordi- 
nary budget. There is no external debt. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Iraq has 
arid desertland west of the Euphrates, a 
broad central valley between the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and mountains in the north- 
east. The fertile lower valley is formed by 
the delta of the two rivers, which join 
about 120 miles from the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf. The gulf coast line is 26 miles. 


Iraq’s climate, generally, runs to great 
extremes—long hot summers and short 
cold winters. The area on the Persian Gulf 
is one of the hottest places in the world. 
Average temperature at Baghdad is 49° in 
January and 92° in July and August. 


Ireland (Republic) 


Area: 26,601 hs miles (not including 
larger water bodles). 

Population (est. June 30, 1952): 2,948,- 
600 (almost entirely Irish). 

Density og square mile: 110.8. 
President: Séan T. O’Kelly. 
Prime Minister: Eamon de Valera. 
Principal cities (census 1951*): Dublin 
Baile Atha Cliath), 521,322 (capital); 
ork, 74,577 (seaport); Limerick (Luim- 
neach), 50,823 (seaport); Dun Laoghaire 
(Kingstown), 47,963 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Irish pound. 

Languages: Gaelic, English. 

Religions (census 1946): Roman Catho- 
lic, 94.3%; Protestant Episcopal, 4.2%; 
Presbyterian, .8%; others, .7%. 

* Provisional figures. 


HISTORY. The young Republic of Ireland 
—formerly Eire, and before that the Irish 
Free State—is an agrarian state that oc- 
cupies five-sixths of the island of Ireland 
west of England, across the Irish Sea. 


About the beginning of the Christian . 


era, Ireland was divided into five kingdoms 
—Ulster, North Leinster, South Leinster, 
Munster and Connaught—each with its 
own ruler, but each subject to the over- 
lord of all Ireland who dwelt at Tara. St. 
Patrick introduced Christianity in a.p, 432 
and became the country’s patron saint. 


Norse depredations along the coasts, 
starting in 795, ended in 1014 with Norse 
defeat at the Battle of Clontarf by forces 
under Brian. In the middle of the 12th 
century, the Pope gave all Ireland to the 
English crown as a papal fief. In 1171 
Henry IL of England was acknowledged 
“Lord of Ireland,” but native sectional rule 
continued for centuries, and English con- 
trol over the whole island was not reason- 
ably absolute until the 17th century. By 
the Act of Union (1800), England and 


Ireland became the “United Kingdom of — 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 


The great potato famine of 1846-48 took 
many lives and drove millions to emigrate 
to America. 


Several home-rule bills were introduced 
in the English Parliament in the 19th 
century, but failed of passage. One was 
finally approved in 1914, but enforcement 
was suspended by the outbreak of World 
War I. During the war, agitation for free- 
dom was carried on by the nationalist 
party—Sinn Féin (Ourselves). In 1916 the 
British quickly suppressed the famous 
Easter Week rebellion and executed its 
leaders. 


After the 1918 elections, seventy-three 
of the Sinn Féiners elected to the English 
Parliament met in Dublin, proclaimed 
themselves an Irish Parliament, and passed 
a declaration of independence. The result 
was war between Irish nationalists and 
British troops from January, i919, to May, 
1921. A treaty ratified in December, 1921, 
gave Ireland political status equal to that 
of Canada. Six Ulster counties, largely 
Protestant, formed a separate government 
as Northern Ireland, closely bound to Eng- 
land; the other twenty-six became the 
Irish Free State. Republican extremists, 
headed by Eamon de Valera, refused for 
several years to recognize the treaty. 


William Cosgrave, leader of the Sinn 
Féin’s right wing, was president from 1922 
to 1932. In the latter year, De Valera’s 
party, Fianna Fail, won control of the 
government, Under De Valera’s leadership 
a new constitution was adopted in 19387 
making the nation, in effect, a republic. 
The country’s former name of “Eire’’ was 
restored by the constitution. 


Dr. Douglas Hyde, elected without op- 
position as Eire’s first president in 1938, 
Was succeeded in 1945 by Séan T, O’Kelly, 
the Fianna FAéil nominee. The country 
maintained strict neutrality during World 
War II, 


De Valera’s long tenure as prime min- 
ister came to an end in Feb., 1948, when 
the Fianna Fail lost its absolute majority 
in the parliamentary elections. John A. 
Costello, a Fine Gael moderate, took office 
at the head of a six-party coalition cabinet 
on Feb, 18, 1948, but De Valera returned to 


power on June 13, 1951, after new elec- 
tions. 


The nation severed its last tles with the 
British Crown at midnight April 17, 1949, 
and officially proclaimed itself the Repub- 
lic of Ireland on the next day—Haster 
Monday. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Ireland is 
a sovereign, independent republic. The 
president, directly elected for seyen years, 
names the prime minister on the nomina- 


tion of the Chamber of Deputies. Parlia- 
ment (Oireachtas) has two houses. The 
Chamber of Deputies (Dail Eireann) has 
147 members elected by proportional rep- 
resentation for a five-year term. The Sen- 
ate (Seanad Eireann) has 60 members, of 
whom 11 are’named by the prime minis- 
ter, 6 by the universities, and 43 from 
vocational panels; its powers are limited. 


Party representation in the Ddil Eireann 
after the elections of May 30, 1951, was as 
follows: Fianna Fail, 69; Fine Gael, 40; La- 
bour, 16; Farmers, 6; Clann Na Poblachta, 
2; independents, 14. 


Military service is voluntary. The army 
has a permanent authorized strength of 
12,500. In 1938 Britain gave up its last de- 
fense posts in Eire, including those at 
Cobh, Berehaven and Lough Swilly. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Elementary education is free and is pro- 
vided in state schools; secondary education 
is under private control, notably the reli- 
gious orders. Technical and agricultural 
education is under local control, aided by 
state subsidies. The 4,896 elementary 
schools had 445,183 pupils in 1949-50; 416 
secondary schools had 47,065 students. The 
University of Dublin (Trinity College), 
founded in 1591, had an_ enrollment 
of 2,442 in 1949-50, and the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland (constituent colleges at 
Cork, Galway and Dublin) had 5,006. 


The majority of the people are English- 
speaking, although the government has at- 
tempted to promote the traditional Gaelic 
language, which is an essential part of the 
curriculum for all state schools. 


Ireland is predominantly an agricultural 
country, with about 70 per cent of the 
total land area (17,000,000 acres) devoted 
to crops and pasture. The pastoral indus- 
try is the basis of the nation’s economy, 
but recent years have brought a greater 
diversity in agriculture, marked by large 
increases in sugar beet and wheat produc- 
tion. Principal crops in 1952 were wheat, 
262,100 long tons; rye, 3,500 tons; oats, 
577,500 tons; potatoes, 2,676,200 tons; 
sugar beets, 570,100 tons; and flax, 2,500 
tons. Other staple crops are turnips, cab- 
bage and hay. Livestock in June 1952 in- 
cluded 4,309,000 cattle, 2,856,800 sheep 
and 719,400 hogs. Wool output in 1951 was 
4,000 metric tons (clean basis); butter 
output, 33,100 tons. 

The government’s self-sufficiency policy, 
plus financial and tariff inducements, have 
promoted considerable industrial develop- 
ment since 1928. The leading manufac- 
tures, in order of value, are ordinarily 
beverages, tobacco, wood, paper, clothing, 
textiles and metals. The hydroelectric 
plant erected on the Shannon River in 
County Limerick provides cheap electricity 
for homes and factories. 


lions of Irish pounds) : 


1950 1951 
Exports 72.4 81.5 101.5 
Imports 159.4 204.6 172'2 © 


The leading customer in 1952 was Great 
Britain (72%), followed by Northern Ire- 
land (14%) and the U. S. (8%). Britain 
was also the chief supplier (49%), fol- 


lowed by the U. S. (11%) and Canada 


(6%). Major exports in 1952 were cattle 
and horses (31%), meat, fish and dairy 
products (27%) and textiles, ale and sweet 
fat (each 5%). Major imports were ma- 
chinery, vehicles, textiles, wheat, 
corn, and iron and steel and manufactures. 


The merchant marine in 1948 had 448 
vessels with a net tonnage of 46,161. Al- 
most all transport facilities are national- 
ized. Railway mileage is about 2,500. Main 
roads in 1950 totaled 49,200. Shannon is 
rapidly developing into a key international 
airport. There are 670 miles of canals and 
navigable waterways. 


Recent finance data are as follows (in 
millions of Irish pounds): 


1951-52 1952-53 1953-54* 
Revenue 83.9 95.9 101.2 
Expenditure 90.6 98.0 101.1 


* Budget estimate. 


The public debt on March 31, 1953, was 
£243,798,000; assets were £149,111,000. 


In 1951, Ireland mined 184,800 metric tons 
of coal, some gypsum, and considerable 
peat from its bogs, but otherwise the min- 
eral resources are negligible, as are those 
of the forests. The fishing industry em- 
ploys about 10,000 men. The 1952 catch, 
including mackerel, herring, whiting, cod, 
plaice and shellfish, was valued at £552,015. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, Occupying 
the entire island except for the six north- 
ern counties of Ulster, Ireland resembles a 
basin—a central plain rimmed with moun- 
tains, except in the Dublin region. The 
mountains are low, with the highest peak, 
Carrantuohill in Kerry County, rising 3,415 
feet. The principal river is the Shannon, 
which begins in the north central area, 
flows south and southwest for about 240 
miles and empties into the Atlantic. About 
20 per cent of the country is covered by 
bogs. Among the many lakes are the 
famous Lakes of Killarney in the south- 
west county of Kerry. 


A moist and mild climate, with annual 
rainfall running between thirty and forty 
inches fairly evenly distributed through- 
out the year, is influenced by the Gulf 
Stream, which makes the winters warmer 
than in other places in the same latitude. 
The mean temperature at Dublin 1s 41.7° 
in Japuary.and 60.5° in July. 


Trade statistics are as follows (in mil-_ ) i 
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Israel (Republic) 


Area: 8,084 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1952): 1,629,407 
(90% Jewish). 

Density per square mile: 201.6. 

President: Itzhak Ben-Zvi. 

Premier: David Ben-Gurion. 

Principal cities (est. Dec. 1952): Jaffa- 
Tel Aviv, 350,000 (industrial center) ; Haifa, 
150,200 (chief port); Jerusalem (Israeli), 
139,000 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Israeli pound (£1). 
HISTORY. The history of Palestine, cradle 
of two of the great religions of the world, 
and homeland of the modern state of Israel, 
is mostly a chronicle of invasion, conquest 
and confusing divisions. To the ancient 
Hebrews it was known as the “Land of 
Canaan”; the name Palestine is derived 
from that part of the country inhabited by 
the Philistines of Biblical times. About 
1000 u.c, the Hebrews succeeded in estab- 
lishing a single monarchy, which later 
split up into two kingdoms—Judah and 
Israel, The country was subsequently in- 
vaded and overcome by many peoples, in- 
cluding the Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians, Persians, Macedonians, Romans and 
Byzantines. In a.p. 634-36, Palestine was 
wrested from the Byzantine Empire by the 
Arabs. Frankish Crusaders captured Jeru- 
salem in 1099 and set up a feudal kingdom 
which endured until the defeat of the 
Franks by Saladin (1187) and the restora- 
tion of Moslem rule, In 1516 suzerainty 
over the area was transferred from the 
Mamelukes of Egypt to the Turks, It re- 
mained part of the Ottoman Empire until 
World War I, when British forces under 
General Allenby defeated the Turks and 
captured Jerusalem (Dec. 9, 1917). The 
League of Nations mandate awarded to 
Great Britain was put in force on Sept. 
29, 1923. 


Meanwhile, a movement had been 
founded in 1897 by Theodor Herzl to cre- 
ate a Jewish homeland in Palestine, and a 
considerable number of Jewish immigrants 
had entered the country prior to World 
War I. On Nov. 2, 1917, official British rec- 
ognition was giyen both to the growing 
Arab nationalist movement and to the 
Zionist aspirations by the issuance of 
the so-called Balfour Declaration, 


The declaration was attacked by the 
Arabs. Throughout the period between the 
two World Wars, outbreaks of violence and 
open revolt occurred. Jewish immigration 
continued, especially after the rise of Hit- 
ler, A British royal commission report ap- 
proved by the British Government July 7, 
1937, recommended the partition of Pal- 
estine into an Arab and a Jewish state 
separated by a mandeted area in the vi- 
cinity of Jerusalem and at Nazareth. The 
Arabs opposed the proposal, advocating in- 
stead the establishment of an independent 
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Palestine with full minority rights for the 
Jews. In May, 1939, the British Govern- 
ment issued a White Paper declaring the 
establishment of a Jewish state contrary 
to British obligations to the Arabs and 
promising, after a transitory period of ten 
years, the establishment of an independ- 
ent Palestine in which Arabs and Jews 
would share authority in government. 
During the next five years, 75,000 Jews 
were to be allowed to enter Palestine. 
These proposals did not satisfy either 
party, and the League Mandates Commis- 
sion questioned their validity, but the out- 
break of World War II overshadowed all 
other issues. 


Arab-Jewish co-operation in the war ef- 
fort introduced a period of order, but the 
end of European hostilities in 1945 brought 
a renewal of friction and the formation of 
the Arab League in that year seryed to 
demarcate lines of opposition. By 1946, 
there were many acts of terrorism by the 
Irgun Zvai Leumi, an illegal army, and the 
Stern Gang, both of which groups were 
repudiated by the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine. 


Attempts to bring Jewish immigrants 
into Palestine illegally were intensified 
thereafter, and terrorism grew apace. 
Meanwhile, on Feb, 14, 1947, the Attlee 
government referred the whole problem to 
the United Nations for advice. The major- 
ity report of a special U. N. investigating 
committee recommended to the General 
Assembly in Sept., 1947, that Palestine be 
partitioned into Arab and Jewish states 
which would be independent politically 
but united economically. Jerusalem would 
be under international trusteeship. The 
minority recommended a federal unitary 
state similar to that proposed by Great 
Britain in Feb., 1947 and rejected by both 
sides. 


Acceptance of the majority report by the 
U. N. General Assembly on Noy. 29, 1947 
touched off new outbreaks of violence 
which British troops had difficulty in con- 
trolling. The decision was generally ac- 
cepted by the Jews, but members of the 
Arab League announced their determina- 
tion to resist partition by force, if neces- 
sary. 


The Security Council voted on April 2, 
1948, to call a special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to reconsider the partition 
plan and possibly to put Palestine under 
temporary U. N. trusteeship. Instead, the 
Assembly, without disturbing the parti- 
tion plan, voted on May 14 to send a U. N. 
mediator to Palestine to attempt to secure 
peace. Count Folke Bernadotte of Sweden 
was unanimously chosen mediator, May 
20, 1948, 


Termination of the British mandate on 
May 14 and withdrawal of British forces 
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brought new violence. An independent 
state of Israel was immediately proclaimed 
by the Jewish National Council, and Arab 
forces converged on Palestine from the 
south, north and east, spearheaded by the 
crack British-trained Arab Legion of King 
Abdullah of Jordan. Within a few hours 
Arab-Jewish hostilities were in/full swing. 
On June 1, however, both sides accepted 
a Security Council request for a four-week 
truce which went into effect on June 11. 
Count Bernadotte’s efforts to effect a com- 
promise were unsuccessful, and on July 9 
hostilities were resumed. On July 15 the 
Council voted to invoke for the first time 
Article 39 of the U. N. Charter; it declared 
the situation a menace to world peace and 
effected an indefinite truce by threatening 
to employ sanctions or military force to 
end the conflict. By July 21 all fighting 
had again ceased and Count Bernadotte 
resumed his efforts to bring about a last- 
ing compromise. He was assassinated on 
Sept. 17 within the Israeli-held area of 
Jerusalem by Jewish dissidents, and his 
duties were taken over by Dr. Ralph 
Bunche. 


Fighting broke out again in October, 
1948, on the southern front, in the course 
of which Israeli forces made important 
gains against Egyptian positions in the 
Negeb and even penetrated a short dis- 
tance into Egypt before the final cease-fire 
took effect on Jan. 7, 1949. 


On Feb. 24, 1949, Israel and Egypt con- 
cluded an armistice agreement, the gen- 
eral effect of which was to freeze Israeli 
and Egyptian positions, with some excep- 
tions, without prejudice to a final politi- 
cal settlement. Israel and Jordan con- 
cluded a similar pact on April 3 in respect 
to central and eastern Palestine and Jeru- 
salem, 


In April, 1950, Arab-held eastern and 
central Palestine, including the Old City 
of Jerusalem, was incorporated into Jordan 
by action of the Jordani parliament. 


The partition plan adopted by the U. N. 
in Nov., 1947, had awarded three distinct 
parts of Palestine to the Jews. The north- 
ernmost, situated immediately west of the 
River Jordan and around the shores of 
the Sea of Tiberias, has Safad and Tiberias 
as its most important towns, and includes 
the greater part of the valley of Jezreel. 
The western and economically most im- 
portant region lies along the Mediterra- 
nean from Haifa and the Plain of Esdrae- 
lon in the north to the Rehoboth area in 
the south and includes the coastal plain 
of Sharon—the center of Palestine’s citrus 
industry—the port of Haifa, one of the 
best in the Near East, and the city of Tel 
Aviv, a growing industrial center. The third 
region consists of the greater part of the 
Negeb, the southern desert area with an 


outlet to the Red Sea at the head of the _ 
Gulf of Aqaba. (fay 


In addition, Israel holds western Galilee, 


awarded to the Arabs under the partition 


plan, and a broad corridor from Tel Aviv _ 
to Jerusalem through central Palestine, all _ 
of which had been awarded to the Arabs, _ 

as well as part of modern Jerusalem, which 
under the partition plan was to be placed 
under U.N, trusteeship. 


GOVERNMENT. The declaration of inde- 
pendence, issued May 14, 1948, by the Jew- 
ish National Council (Vaad Leumi), stated 
that the new nation would be “based on 
the precepts of liberty, justice and peace 
taught by the Hebrew prophets.” On Feb. 
14, 1949, the Constituent Assembly adopted 
a constitution setting up a republican 
form of government headed by a president 
elected for a 5-year term by the Chamber 
of Deputies, Legislative power is vested in 
the Chamber of Deputies, the members of 
which are elected by the vote of all citizens 
who have reached the age of 21. The goy- 
ernment is administered by the cabinet, 
which is headed by the premier and is 
collectively responsible to the Chamber of 
Deputies. 


Elections held July 30, 1951, divided the 
120 seats in the Chamber of Deputies 
(Knesset) as follows: Mapai (Labor), 46; 
General Zionist (rightist), 20; parties as- 
sociated with Mapai, 17; Mapam (United 
Workers), 15; Communists, 5; and others, 
Lig 


The constitution characterizes Israel as 
the national home of the Jewish people 
and directs the admission of every Jew 
who desires to settle within its borders, 
subject to control of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Between May, 1948, and Aug. 31, 
1952, 707,500 Jewish immigrants entered 
Israel. 

The army numbered about 75,000 in 

1951. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Education. Kindergarten and 
elementary education is free; most second- 
ary schools are semiprivate. In 1951-52 
there were 825 elementary schools with 
178,174 pupils, 68 secondary schools with 
12,751 students and 192 Arab schools 
with 27,151 students, The Hebrew univer- 
sity in Jerusalem had 3,000 students in 
1952-53. 

Agriculture is the chief economic activ- 
ity. The maritime plain, the plain of Es- 
draelon and the northern Jordan valley 
are the principal agricultural areas. Citrus 
growing, confined largely to the maritime 
plain, normally furnishes the major export 
crop. Production (1951-52) was 349,550 
metric tons. Others include olives, rice, 
fruits and vegetables, figs, tobacco, wheat, 
basley,.corn, sesame and potatoes. There 
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are many collective and co-operative rural 
settlements. 


Industry is developing rapidly, especially 
the food-processing, textile, metalworking 
and chemical groups. Diamond cutting, al- 
though dependent on rough diamond im- 
ports, 1s of major importance; and there 
are oil refineries and storage tanks at 
Haifa, a terminus of the pipeline from the 
-Traqi oil fields. 

Recent foreign-trade statistics are as fol- 
lows (in millions of Israeli pounds) : 


1949 1950 1951 
Exports 10.6 13.2 16.7 
_Imports 87.7 102.6 122.6 


Chief exports in 1951 were citrus fruits 
and concentrates (34%), polished dia- 
monds (25%) and woolen manufactures 
(7%). Leading customers were Britain 
(31%) and the U. S. (22%); leading sup- 
pliers, the U. S. (32%) and Britain (10%). 
Leading imports were crude oil (7%) and 
wheat (4%). 


Mineral resources are limited. They in- 
clude gypsum, sulfur, limestone, and rock 
salt, together with potash and bromine 
from the Dead Sea. There are few forest 
areas, and wood is a major import. 


Internal communication is provided by 
211 miles of railway (in operation, 1952) 
and a good highway network totaling 
1,612 miles (1953). The excellent airport 
at Lydda, near Tel Aviv, is served by major 
international lines and El Al, Israel’s in- 
ternational line. The merchant marine 
had 30 vessels (100 tons and over), aggre- 
gating 107,487 gross tons, on June 1, 1952. 


Israel has been heavily dependent on in- 
ternational loans. The budget for 1952-53 
balanced at £1 283,400,000, including £I 115,- 
000,000 for development and £I 45,000,000 
for defense. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Northern 
Israel is largely a plateau traversed from 
north to south by mountains and broken 
by great depressions, also running from 
north to south. The maritime plain is re- 
markably fertile, but the southern Negeb 
region, which comprises almost half the 
total area, is largely a wide desert steppe 
area. The Jordan, the only important 
river, rises in Syria and flows along the 
Jordan border through the Hule marshes 
and lake and the Sea of Tiberias (Galilee) 
into Jordani Palestine and thence into 
the Dead Sea, which is 1,290 feet below sea 
level. 


Summers are hot and dry, with occa- 
sional maximum temperature of 100°. The 
mean annual temperature at Jerusalem is 
62.8°. Rainfall occurs chiefly in the au- 
tumn and spring; the mean annual aver- 
age is 28 inches along the coast and 26 
inches in Jerusalem. 
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Italy (Republic) 


(Repubblica Italiana) 


Area: 116,235 square miles. 

Population (census 1951): 
(predominantly Italian). 

Density per square mile: 404.5. 

President: Luigi Einaudi. 

Premier: Giuseppe Pella. : 

Principal cities (census 1951): Rome, 
1,606,739 (capital); Milan, 1,264,402 (lead- 
ing financial, industrial center); Naples, 
1,003,815 (seaport); Turin, 711,492 (auto 
works); Genoa, 678,200 (seaport); Palermo, 
482,594 (Sicilian seaport). 

Monetary unit: Lira. 

Religions: Roman Catholic, 99.6%; oth- 
ers (Protestant, Orthodox, Jewish), .4%. 


HISTORY. Modern Italy did not exist 
as a unified country until 1870. Until A.D. 
476, when the German Odoacer became 
head of the Roman Empire in the west, the 
history of Italy was largely the history of 
Rome. From a.D. 800 on, the Holy Roman 
Emperors, the Popes, Normans, Lombards 
and Saracens all vied for control over var- 
ious segments of the Italian peninsula. 
Numerous city states, such as Venice and 
Genoa, and many small principalities 
flourished in the late Middle Ages. 


In 1713, after the War of the Spanish 
Succession, Milan, Naples and Sardinia 
were handed over to Austria, but the Haps- 
burg influence on the peninsula was inter- 
rupted for a short time after 1800 when 
Italy was unified by Napoleon, who crowned 
himself King of Italy on May 26, 1805. 
After the Congress of Vienna in 1815, Aus- 
tria continued to be the dominant power 
in Italy. 

The movement for national unity began 
in the middle 19th century, staged by the 
“Young Italy” group headed by Giuseppe 
Mazzini. In 1858 Count Cavour, prime 
minister under King Victor Emmanuel II 
of Sardinia, secured the aid of Napoleon 
Ill of France in unifying Italy. After 
French and Sardinian forces had defeated 
the Austrians in 1859, Lombardy was an- 
nexed to Sardinia, and by the time the 
first Italian parliament opened at Turin in 
Feb., 1861, all Italy was represented ex- 
cept Venetia, held by Austria, and Rome, 
which was the territory of the Pope. On 
February 18, 1861, Victor Emmanuel II was 
proclaimed King of united Italy. 

In 1866 Italy sided with Prussia against 
Austria and received Venetia; Rome was 
seized in 1870. In 1882 the young nation 
entered into the Triple Alliance with Aus- 
tria and Germany. After war with Turkey 
in 1911-12, the Italians were awarded Trip- 
oli in North Africa and the Dodecanese 
islands in the Aegean Sea. 


Italy denounced the Tripie Alliance on 
May 3, 1915, and declared war on Austria 
on May 24, By the treaty of St. Germain, 
on Sept. 10, 1919, the south Tirol (Upper 
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Adige) and the Istrian peninsula were 
awarded to Italy. 


In the years immediately following 
World War I, Italy was a virtual battle- 
ground between the Socialists and Benito 
Mussolini’s new Fascist moyement. The 
weak government was powerless to main- 
tain order as the two sides fought for 
power, Finally, on Oct. 30, 1922, the Fas- 
cists staged their “March on Rome” and 
took over the government. Mussolini was 
named premier by King Victor Emmanuel 
III, Il Duce and his Fascist Grand Council 
soon made Italy into a corporate state, 
with himself as dictator. 

In 1935-36 Italy successfully invaded, 
conquered and annexed Ethiopia, despite 
the complaints of the League of Nations 
and economic sanctions. 

On November 6, 1937, Italy joined the 

German-Japanese anti-Comintern pact and 
on December 11 withdrew from the League 
of Nations. The Rome-Berlin Axis was con- 
verted into a full military alliance on May 
22, 1939. Meanwhile, Italian troops had 
seized Albania in April, 1939. 
WORLD WAR II. On June 10, 1940, Mus- 
solini announced a declaration of war 
against France (already in the throes of 
defeat) and Britain. Itallan troops were 
able to advance only a few miles into 
France before the Armistice was concluded 
on June 24, under which Italy annexed a 
small strip of France, On October 28, 1940, 
Italian forces invaded Greece from Al- 
bania, but were driven back by the Greeks, 
who held a third of Albania by the time 
the Germans launched their Balkan cam- 
paign on April 6, 1941. Italy subsequently 
occupied parts of Yugoslavia and Greece. 
Following the German capitulation in 
North Africa and the fall of Sicily, Musso- 
lini was ousted on July 25, 1943, and Mar- 
shal Pietro Badoglio formed a new gov- 
ernment. On September 3, 1943, the date 
of the invasion of the Italian mainland by 
Allied forces, a military armistice was 
signed between General Eisenhower and 
<Badoglio, and the legislative and adminis- 
trative activities of the government were 
made subject to the approval of an Allied 
Commission. 

On June 9, 1944, five days after the Al- 
lies entered Rome, Badoglio was succeeded 
as premier by Iyanoe Bonomi, a Socialist, 
who formed a coalition cabinet. The gov- 
ernment was recognized by the Allies as 
the de facto government of Italy on Octo- 
ber 25, but only as a cobelligerent, not as 
an ally. Later it was given full legislative 
powers and the right to resume diplomatic 
relations. 

Upon the collapse of German resistance 
in the north, Mussolini was tracked down 
and put to death by partisan forces on 
April 28, 1945. On December 10, Alcide de 
Gasperi, a Christian Democrat, took over 
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from Ferruccio Parri, who had winosode a 


Bonomi as premier in June. 


On June 2, 1946, the Italian people voted 
in favor of a republic, and King Humbert 


II, who had succeeded his father on May _ 


9, went into exile. De Gasperi remained at 
the helm, first with a coalition cabinet 
and later (during the month of June, 
1947) with a Christian Democrat-Inde- 
pendent government. 


The new constitution drafted by the 
constituent assembly took effect on Jan. 
1, 1948. Following the Communist defeat 
in the elections of April, 1948, De Gasperi 
formed another coalition cabinet from 
which the Communist and left-wing So- 
cialist bloc was again excluded. Luigi 
Einaudi, veteran Liberal leader, was elected 
first president of the Republic on May 11. 
In April 1949, Italy adhered to the North 
Atlantic pact. 


De Gasperi’s centrist coalition lost ground 
to both leftist and rightist groups in 
parliamentary elections held June 7-8, 1953. 
He gave way to Giuseppe Pella, who formed 
an ali-Christian Democrat cabinet. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1947 constitu- 
tion Italy is a “democratic Republic 
founded on labor.” The president is elected 
for seven years by parliament in joint ses- 
sion with regional delegates. The cabinet, 
headed by the premier and nominated by 
the president, must enjoy the confidence 
of parliament, which is composed of the 
Chamber of Deputies, popularly elected for 
a five-year term, and the Senate. All citi- 
zens are duty-bound to vote. 

Articles 115-133 of the constitution in-~ 
troduced a new concept of regional auton- 
omy, dividing the country into 19 regions 
with locally-elected governments which 
control regional affairs. Five regions, in- 
cluding the islands of Sicily and Sardinia, 
enjoy a special degree of autonomy. Below 
the regions in the governmental organiza- 
tion are the provinces and communes, 

The Chamber of Deputies elected on 
June 7-8, 1953, had 590 members, of whom 
261 were Christian Democrat, 143 Commu- 
nist, 75 leftwing Socialist, 40 monarchist, 
29 Social Movement (neo-Fascist) and 42 
members of other parties. The Senate had 
237 members, 


PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The peace treaty 
which took effect Sept. 15, 1947, required 
Italian renunciation of all claims in Ethi- 
opia and Greece, the cession of the Dodec- 
anese to Greece, and of five small Alpine 
areas to France. In addition, the major 
part of the Istrian peninsula, including 
Fiume and Pola, went to Yugoslavia. The 
Free Territory of Trieste was carved out 
of the area to the west of the new Yugo- 
slay frontier. 

Italy was to pay reparations of $100,000,- 
000 in kind over a seven-year period to 
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the Soviet Union, $125,000,000 to Yugo- 
slavia, $105,000,000 to Greece, $25,000,000 
to Ethiopia and $5,000,000 to Albania; also 
to make two-thirds restitution for war- 
time damage to Allied property in Italy. 
DEFENSE. The 1947 treaty required Italy 
‘to reduce the strength of her army to 250,- 
000 men (including carabinieri), the navy 
to 25,000 (including naval air arm) and 
the air force to 25,000 (with 350 planes). 
The fleet was reduced to 2 battleships, 4 
‘cruisers, 20 destroyers and large torpedo 
boats, plus smaller craft. Major war ves- 
sels placed at the disposal of the Big Four 
included 3 battleships, 5 cruisers, 8 sub- 
marines and 13 destroyers and large tor- 
pedo boats. 
EDUCATION. Elementary education is free 
and compulsory from 6 to 14. Elementary 
schools numbered 39,188 in 1949-50, with 
4,815,239 pupils. The 3,420 government sec- 
ondary schools had 786,196. In 1948-49, 
27 universities and institutions of higher 
learning had 167,978 students. The Uni- 
versity of Rome (founded 1303) had 25,- 
622 students; Naples (founded 1224), 24,- 
504; and Milan, 17,571. 
RELIGION. Although the country is pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic, religious 
freedom is permitted. Catholic religious 
teaching is given in all elementary and 
intermediate schools. Relations with the 
Church are regulated by the treaty with 
the Holy See of Feb. 11, 1929, which estab- 
lished the temporal power of the Pope over 
Vatican City. 
AGRICULTURE. Agriculture, the most im- 
portant branch of Italy’s economy, en- 
gages more than a third of the population. 
It is extremely diversified; differences of 
altitude, soll and climate allow the pro- 
duction of all European crops from rye to 
rice, from apples to oranges, and from 
hemp to cotton. Approximately 41,275,000 
acres are cultivated. Italy ranks next to 
France in wine production (average 
1931-42: 1,024,000,000 U. S. gal.; 1952: 
1,004,000,000 gal.) and next to Spain in 
Olive oil production. The Italian climate 
and soil are well suited to fruit growing. 
Before World War II the Fascist govern- 
ment carried on a wide land reclamation 
program, mostly in Emilia, Apulia, and the 
Venetian provinces. 


Crop data (in millions of metric tons): 


1950 1951 1952* 
Wheat 7,773 6,904 7,792 
Rye 131 122 127 
Barley 294 270 265 
Oats 558 509 508 
Sugar beets 4,360 5,844 5,650 
Olive oil 171 320 drags 

* Provisional. 


Livestock and dairy farming are impor- 
tant in Italy. Of the 50-odd varieties of 


Italian cheese, the best known. ane;athe. 


hard parmesan and pecorino (the latter 
made from ewe’s milk) and the soft bel 
paese and gorgonzola. Cheese production 
in 1950 totaled 261,000 metric tons. In 
1951, Italy had 8,325,000 cattle, 10,386,- 
000 sheep and 4,052,000 hogs. Wool pro- 
duction (1950) totaled 16,000 metric tons. 


INDUSTRY. Prior to World War II, there 
were approximately 730,000 industrial es- 
tablishments in Italy, of which more than 
1,000 employed at least 250 workers each. 
In 1948, approximately 3,250,000 workers 
were employed in industry. While a large 
proportion of small and medium sized con- 
cerns were common in industry before 
World War II, there was a growing tend- 
ency, fostered by the nature of the cor- 
porate state, toward industrial concentra- 
tion. The textile industry, largest and most 
important, ordinarily supplied most of the 
home markets and left a large margin for 
export. It made rapid recovery after World 
War IU, accounting for nearly half of the 
nation’s exports. The metal industries are 
handicapped by lack of coal and of suffi- 
cient iron ore reserves. The chemical, 
clothing and food industries are also im- 
portant. Industrial production is centered 
in the north. 

Production of steel ingots and castings 
in 1952 was 3,528,000 metric tons; that of 
pig iron and ferroalloys, 1,203,600 tons. 

Italy’s full participation in the European 
Recovery Program has had a stimulating 
effect on the nation’s war-shattered econ- 
omy and has relieved at least partially the 
food deficits resulting from over-popula- 
tion. 


TRADE. Statistics of Italy’s foreign trade, 
in billions of lire, are as follows: 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports 752.9 1,029.4 864.2 
Imports 928.6 1,356.9 1,446.5 


Italy’s leading customers by value in 
1951 were Britain (13%), France (9%), 
Germany (8%), the U. S. (7%) and Swit- 
zerland (6%). Principal suppliers were the 
U. S. (21%), Germany (7%), Australia 
(6%) and Argentina and France (each 
5%). Chief exports were machinery and 
vehicles (16%), cotton products (14%) 
and synthetic fibers (12%). Leading im- 
ports included cotton, coal and coke, wool, 
grain and petroleum and products. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. Italy is ordinarily 
the world’s largest producer of mercury; 
it is also an important producer of sulfur. 
In 1951, 1,856 metric tons of mercury and 
223,000 tons of sulfur were produced. The 
nation lacks, however, the staple minerals 
of coal, oil and iron, and is forced to im- 
port them. Production of coal and lignite 
in 1952 was 1,930,000 metric tons; 7,657,- 
723 tons of coal were imported in 1950. 
Building stone, particularly marble, is 
plentiful. In the south Tirol and the cen- 
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tral Apennines, Italy has abundant water 
power. In 1952, the total power generated 
was 29,000,000,000 kwh, mostly by hydro- 
electric plants. 

Less than 20 per cent of Italy’s area is 
forested. Principal products are soft and 
hard timber, charcoal and cork. The fish- 
ing industry does not fill domestic needs. 
Coral and sponges are marketed. 


COMMUNICATIONS. According to Lloyd’s 
Register, the merchant marine totaled 
1,101 steam and motor ships (100 tons and 
over), aggregating 8,289,215 gross tons, on 
June 30, 1952. On April 1, 1953, 50 vessels 
of 354,980 gross tons were under con- 
struction in Italian yards. 


There are more than 150 seaports, of 
which the principal are Genoa, Venice, 
Savona, Naples and Leghorn. Coastwise 
traffic is particularly important because 
of difficult land communications. Railways 
open to traffic in 1950 totaled 13,449 miles. 


- Highways totaled about 108,000 miles. 


FINANCE. Data (in billions of lire): 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52* 
Revenue 1,134.0 1,282.6 1,455.0 
Expenditure 1,558.9 1,764.3 1,824.0 


* Budget estimate. 


The total internal debt was 3,189,424,- 
000,000 lire on Feb. 28, 1953. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Approximately 600 of boot- 
shaped Italy’s 708 miles of length are in 
the long peninsula that projects into the 
Mediterranean from the fertile basin of 
the Po River. The Apennines, branching 
off from the Alps between Nice and Genoa, 
form the peninsula’s backbone, and rise 
to a maximum height of 9,560 feet at the 
Gran Sasso d’Italia (Corno). The Alps are 
Italy’s northern boundary. 

Several islands form part of Italy. Sicily, 
9,926 square miles, lies off the toe of the 
boot, across the Strait of Messina, with a 
steep and rock-bound northern coast and 
gentler slopes to the sea in the west 
and south. Mt. Etna, an active volcano, 
rises to 10,741 feet, and most of Sicily is 
more than 500 feet in elevation. Sixty-two 
miles southwest of Sicily lies Pantelleria, 
45 square miles, and south of that are 
Lampedusa and Linosa. Sardinia, 9,301 
square miles, just south of Corsica and 
about 125 miles west of the nearest Italian 
mainland, is largely mountainous, stony 
and unproductive. 

Italy has many northern lakes, lying be- 
low the snow-covered peaks of the Alps. 
The largest are Garda (143 sq. mi.), Mag- 
giore (83 sq. mi.) and Como (55 sq. mi.). 
The Po, the principal river, rises in the 
Alps on Italy’s western border and flows 
across the Lombard plain into the Adri- 
atic. The Arno and Tiber Rivers, rising in 
the Apennines, flow generally westward. 
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Elsewhere are hundreds of short streams. 


CLIMATE. Italy’s climate is variable. The 
Italian Riviera along the Gulf of Genoa is 
subtropical and highly favored by tourists. 
The winters in the high Apennines are 
cold and bitter. The Western slope of pen- 
insular Italy is warmer than the eastern 
side, and the Po basin in the north has 
cold winters and very hot summers. Sicily 
has a warm and equable climate. In Rome, 


December through February are the cold- — Ps 


est months (average 47°), July and August 
the warmest (75°), with abundant sun- 
shine. 


FORMER ITALIAN COLONIAL EMPIRE 

Under the 1947 treaty, Italy ceded the 
Dodecanese to Greece and renounced title 
to her African possessions, which consisted 
of Libya, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. 
Somaliland, however, remained under Ital- 
ian administration as a U. N. trust terri- 
tory. 


ITALIAN SOMALILAND—Status: U. N. 
yet territory under Italian administra- 

on. 

Area: 198,000 sq. mi. 

Population (est. 1951): 1,247,000. 

Administrator: Giovanni Fornari. 
Prt og thecal Mogadiscio (population: 
Foreign trade (1949): exports, £883,748; 
imports, £1,113,400. 

Agricultural products: dressed skins, 
cattle, sugar, cotton, cottonseed oil, fruits, 
bananas. 

Forest products: gum, resin, kapok. 

Mineral: tin. 


Italian Somaliland, extending along Af- 
rica’s east coast from the Gulf of Aden 
south to Kenya, fell within the Italian 
sphere of influence by treaties with the 
Somali sultans in 1889 and by agreements 
with Britain in 1905 and 1924, with the 
sultan of Zanzibar in 1905, and with Hthi- 
opia in 1907. After the conquest of Ethi- 
opia in 1936, the area was incorporated 
into Italian East Africa. It was occupied in 
Feb., 1941, by British Imperial troops and, 
reduced to its pre-1936 area, was placed 
under British military administration. 


Administration was turned over to Italy 
on Apr. 1, 1950, pursuant to a decision of 
the U. N. General Assembly on Nov. 21, 
1949, under which the area is a U.N. trust 
territory. Administration is in the hands of 
Italy for a period of 10 years during which 
it is to be prepared for independence. 

The overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lation are Somalis who belong to the Sunni 
sect of Islam; they are a pastoral, nomadic 
people whose livelihood depends on cattle, 
sheep and camels. However, the Italians 
(numbering 4,500 in 1950) established 
plantations in the south, especially in the 
fertile Juba region. The colony was far 
from self-supporting, requiring heavy Ital- 
iamlsuisidy. The climate is torrid. 
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Japan (Empire) 


(Nippon) 

Area: 146,690 square miles. 

Population (est. 1952): 85,500,000. 

Density per square mile: 582.9. 

Ruler: Emperor Hirohito. 

Premier: Shigeru Yoshida. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Tokyo, 
5,385,071 Noo dea financial, manufacturing 
center); Osaka, 1,956,136 (chief industrial 
center); Kyoto, 1,101,854 (manufacturing) ; 
Nagoya, 1,030,635 (machinery, textiles); 
Yokohama, 951,189 (seaport); Kobe, 765,- 
435 (seaport, shipbuilding) ; Fukuoka, 392,- 
649 (seaport, textiles); Sendai, 341,685 
(manufacturing, educational center). 

Monetary unit: Yen. 

Language: Japanese. 

Religions (1938): Buddhism, 60%; Shin- 
toism, 21%; Protestant (215,166); Roman 
Catholic (118,856). 


HISTORY. Japan’s early history is insepa- 
rable from mythology. A series of legends 
attributes the creation of Japan to the sun 
goddess, from whom the later emperors 
were allegedly descended. The first of them 
was Jimmu Tenn6, supposed to have as- 
cended the throne on Feb. 11, 660 B.c. 


Recorded Japanese history begins with 
the first contact with China in the 5th 
century a.D. Japan was then divided into 
strong feudal states, all nominally under 
the emperor, but with real power often 
held by a court minister or clan. In 1185 
Yoritomo, chief of the Minamoto clan, was 
designated shogun (generalissimo) with 
the actual administration of the islands 
under his control. Clans came and went, 
but a dual government system—shogun 
and emperor—persisted till 1867. 


First contact with the West came about 
1542, when a Portuguese ship off course 
arrived in Japanese waters. Portuguese 
traders, Jesuit missionaries, and Spanish, 
Dutch and English traders followed. Sus- 
picious of Christianity and Portuguese 
support of a local Japanese revolt, the sho- 
guns restricted all foreigners in 1636-38 
except the Dutch, who were confined to 
Nagasaki. Western attempts to renew trad- 
ing relations failed until 1853, when Com- 
modore Matthew Perry sailed an American 
fleet into Tokyo Bay with a letter from 
President Fillmore. A U. S. commercial 
treaty signed in 1859 was followed by sim- 
jlar pacts with Britain, France, the Nether- 
lands and Russia, and the opening to for- 
eign residents of the ports of Yokohama, 
Nagasaki and Hakodate. 


Japan now quickly made the transition 
from a medieval to a modern power. Feu- 
dalism was abolished and industrialization 
was speeded. An imperial army was estab- 
lished with conscription. The shogun sys- 
tem was abolished in 1867 by Emperor 
Meiji, and parliamentary government was 
established in 1889. After a brief war with 


China in 1894-95, Japan acquired Formosa 
Ss bag is 


(Taiwan), the Pescadores islands, and part 
of southern Manchuria. China also recog- 
nized the independence of Korea (Chosen), 
which Japan later annexed (1910). 


In 1904-05 the new Japan won prestige 
by defeating Russia in the Russo-Japanese 
War, gaining the territory of southern Sa- 
khalin (Karafuto) and Russia’s port and 
rail rights in Manchuria. In World War I 
Japan, which took a negligible part in 
military operations, seized Germany’s Pa- 
cific islands and leased areas in China. The 
Treaty of Versailles then awarded her a 
mandate over the islands. 


At the Washington Conference of 1921- 
22, Japan agreed to respect Chinese na- 
tional integrity. The series of Japanese ag- 
gressions which was to lead to the nation’s 
downfall began in 1931 with the invasion 
of Manchuria. The following year, Japan 
set up this area as a puppet state, “Man- 
chukuo,” under Emperor Henry Pu-Yi, last 
of China’s Manchu dynasty. On Nov. 25, 
1936, Japan joined the Axis by signing the - 
anti-Comintern pact. The invasion of 
China came the next year, and the Pearl 
Harbor attack was unleashed on Dec. 7, 
1941. 


For many months after Pearl Harbor, 
the Japanese Army and Navy enjoyed spec- 
tacular success, but by the end of 1942 the 
tide had begun to turn. Three years later 
the dropping of the world’s first atomic 
bomb in combat on Hiroshima, followed by 
& second one on Nagasaki, knocked Japan 
swiftly into a surrender that already had 
become inevitable. 


The formal surrender took place Sept. 2, 
1945, aboard the battleship Missouri in 
Tokyo Bay. Southern Sakhalin and the 
Kurile Islands reverted to Russia, and For- 
mosa (Taiwan) and Manchuria to China. 
The Pacific islands remained under U. S. 
occupation. 


General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
was appointed Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers (SCAP) Aug. 14, 1945. 
An 11-power (later 13-power) Far Eastern 
Commission was created to lay down occu- 
pation policies, while the 4-power Allied 
council advised and consulted with SCAP 
in carrying them out. 

Soon after the surrender Japan began 
the process of democratizing its political, 
social and economic structure under Allied 
eyes. In 1946, MacArthur ordered Shide- 
hara’s cabinet to carry out a series of po- 
litical purges. Elections held on April 10, 
1946 brought 72.1% of the electorate to the 
polis, and resulted in a conservative vic- 
tory. A Liberal, Shigeru Yoshida, took over 
the premiership on May 22. 


Following the Socialists’ victory in the 
elections of April 20, 1947, Japan’s first 
Socialist premier, Tetsu Katayama, a life- 
long Christian, formed a cabinet composed 


Japan 


_ cf Socialists, Democrats and members of 


tne People’s Cooperative party on May 31, 
1947, Dissension between the left and right 
wings of his party forced Katayama’s resig- 
nation on Feb. 10, 1948. He was succeeded 
by Hitoshi Ashida, a Demo¢rat leader, on 
Feb. 21, Ashida ylelded to Shigeru Yoshida 
on Oct. 14, 1948. The latter was renamed 
premier Feb. 11, 1949, after his Liberal 
party won an absolute majority in the 
January, 1949, elections. 


Pres. Truman removed Gen, MacArthur 
from his post as Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers on April 11, 1951, and 
named Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway in his 
place. 

On Sept. 8, 1951, a treaty of peace with 
Japan was signed at San Francisco by the 
U. S. and 47 other nations. The U.SS.R., 
Czechoslovakia and Poland were present at 
the conference but did not sign the treaty, 
which became effective April 28, 1952. 

The treaty did not place any restrictions 
on Japan’s political institutions, economy 
or armed forces. Japan was limited in ter- 
ritory to its 4 home islands, although the 
treaty did not recognize Soviet seizure of 
the Kurile islands and South Sakhalin. 

Conservative forces won an overwhelming 

victory in parliamentary elections held 
Cct. 1, 1952, and Yoshida was re-elected 
premier. A no-confidence vote forced new 
elections on Apr. 19, 1953, in which Yo- 
shida’s group lost ground, although he 
was re-elected premier. 
RULER. Emperor Hirohito, born April 29, 
1901, succeeded his father, Yoshihito, on 
Dec. 25, 1926. He was married on Jan. 26, 
1924, to Princess Nagako, born in 1903. To 
them were born two sons, Crown Prince 
Akihito (Dec. 23, 1933) and Prince Masa- 
hito (Nov. 28, 1935), and 5 daughters. Suc- 
cession is in the male line only. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. The new con- 
stitution, effective May 3, 1947, made dras- 
tic changes in Japan’s political system. 
The Emperor retains only ceremonial func- 
tions, and executive power is vested in the 
cabinet, headed by the premier and col- 
lectively responsible to the Diet. Law- 
making power is vested solely in the Diet, 
composed of two houses—the House of 
Representatives, popularly elected for four- 
year terms, and the House of Councillors, 
with 250 members elected for six-year 
terms. A bill of rights guarantees certain 
basic liberties. Women are enfranchised 
for the first time. Sovereignty, formerly 
vested in the Emperor, now is vested in 
the people, and the House of Representa- 
tives can override the veto of the House 
of Councillors by a two-thirds vote. 

The elections of April 1953 distributed 
the 466 seats in the House of Representa- 
tives as follows (1952 standing in paren- 
theses): Democratic Liberal, 199 . (204); 
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Progressive, 76 (88); rightwing Socialist, 
66 (60); leftwing Socialist, 72 (56); dis- 
sident Liberal, 35 (39); Communist, 1 (0); 
others, 17 (22). 


DEFENSE, The War, Navy, and Munitions 
Ministries and the Army and Navy. Gen- 
eral Staffs were abolished, and the army 
and navy were completely demobilized. 
The few remaining major ships in the navy 
were sunk, and the smaller ships divided 
among the Allies. The peace treaty of 1951 
placed no limitations on the right of 
Japan to rearm, but the constitution pro- 
hibited the maintenance of armed forces. 
The national police reserve numbered up- 
wards of 100,000 men in 1953. 


The bilateral defense pact between the 
U. S. and Japan which became effective 
April 28, 1952, provided for the indefinite 
disposition of U. S. armed forces in and 
about Japan. 


EDUCATION. Article 26 of the 1947 Consti- 
tution provides that “all people shall have 
the right to receive an equal education 
correspondent to their ability,’ and that 
education shall be free and compulsory as 
provided by law. A 1947 law provided a 
simplified school structure with 6 years of 
elementary education (compulsory), 3 of 
lower secondary, 3 of upper secondary and 
4 of university education. Under U. S. su- 
pervision the school curriculum has been 
simplified and purged of militaristic and 
chauvinistic influences. In April 1951, 
Japan had 21,313 elementary schoois with 
11,419,267 pupils, 14,301 secondary schools 
with 7,319,978 pupils and 422 colleges and 
universities with 420,634 students. 


AGRICULTURE. Japan is traditlonally a 
land of small farms and, except in Hok- 
kaido, the northernmost island, there is 
almost no large-scale farming and animal 
husbandry. The average holding is less 
than three acres. Double cropping makes 
self-sufficiency possible, but on & very low 
level of subsistence. Crop production, al- 
though hampered by fertilizer shortages, 
has reached prewar levels, but increased 
population has caused food deficits. 


Major crops (thousands of metric tons) : 


1950 1951 1952* 
Rice (rough) 12,064 11,302 12,404 
Barley 1,960 2,169 2,075 
Wheat 1,338 1,490 1,537 
Potatoes 2,442 2,569 2,510 
*® Preliminary. 


Production of silk cocoons (1952) was 
103,297 metric tons; tea (1951), 44,010 tons. 
In 1952 there were 2,670,000 cattle, ‘799,- 
000 pigs, 501,000 goats and 578,000 sheep. 
INDUSTRY. Prewar Japan was one of the 
world’s leading industrial nations and the 
only country in the Far East with highly 
developed textile, steel, machinery, chemi- 
cal and electrical industries, The textile 
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industry was dominant, but after 1931 
considerable expansion took place in the 
heavy industries—metal, machinery-build- 
ing and chemical—which were adaptable 
to war purposes. 

Postwar industrial rehabilitation pro- 
ceeded slowly, retarded by labor troubles 
and deterioration of equipment; the man- 
ufacturing index, however, stood at 137% 
of the 1934-36 level in 1952. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(Thousands of metric tons) 


1950 1951 1952 
Pig iron and 
ferroalloys 2,233, 3,127 3,474 
Steel ingots 4,839 6,502 6,900 
Cement 4,462 6,548 17,117 
Cotton yarn 525* 743* 779* 
Cotton fabrics 1,542} 2,179} 2,2397 


* Millions of,lbs. t Millions of sq. yds. 


Directives issued in 1945 effected the dis- 
solution of the huge interlocking monopo- 
lies (Zaibatsu) in business and finance. 
Voting rights in the 80 major holding com- 
panies and 3,500 subsidiaries were taken 
over by a government commission which 
also seized securities held by members of 
Zaibatsu families, for resale to the public. 


In 1946, Government-owned arms plants 
and naval yards and 505 of the largest in- 
dustrial plants were seized for distribution 
as reparations in line with the Allied pol- 
icy of reducing Japan’s industrial poten- 
tial. However, the Allies were unable to 
agree on the allocation of reparations 
shares to claimant nations. Limited de- 
liveries were made under an interim pro- 
gram in 1948, but on May 12, 1949, the 
U. S. announced its opposition to further 
Teparations because they would prevent 
Japan's recovery to the point of self-suffi- 
clency. 


TRADE. Before World War II, Japan 


Tanked fifth in world trade. Private trade 


was resumed in Sept., 1947. Recent data are 
as follows (in millions of U.S. dollars) : 


1950 1951 1952* 
Exports 820.1 1,354.5 1,272.9 
Imports 974.3 1,995.0 2,028.2 

* Provisional. 


Leading customers in 1952 were the U. S. 
(18%), Pakistan (9%) and Britain and 
Hong Kong (each 6%); leading suppliers, 
the U. S. (388%), Australia (7%), Canada 
(5%) and Pakistan (4%). Leading exports 
were iron and steel products (21%), cotton 
fabrics (14%), fish, rayon fabrics and raw 
silk (each 4%). Imports included raw cot- 
ton (21%), rice (9%), barley (8%) and 
petroleum and products (7%). 
COMMUNICATIONS. On Dec. 81, 1939, Ja- 
pan had 4,084 ships of more than 100 tons, 
with an aggregate tonnage of ’6,7282779: 
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Before World War II the merchant marine 
carried almost 80 per cent of the foreign 
trade and was surpassed only by those of 
the U. S. and Britain. Wartime losses were 
enormous, but recovery was fairly steady. 
By June 30, 1952, there were 1,587 vessels 
(100 tons and over) with a gross tonnage 
of 2,787,163. 


Railway mileage in 1949 was 17,017. The 
national and prefectural highway system 
totaled 83,025 miles in 1950. 


FINANCE. World War II left Japan with a 
staggering public debt, mounting inflation 
and a disorganized financial system. Re- 
cent data on general account (in billions 
of yen) are as follows: 


1951-52 1952-53* 1953-54t 
Revenue 895.5 1,052.8 968.3 
Expenditure 749.8 930.3 968.3 
* Provisional. + Budget estimate. 


The national debt totaled 814,620,000,- 
000 yen on March 31, 1953. 


MINERALS. Japan is relatively poor in 
minerals. Crude oil production in 1952 in 
Japan proper was 2,134,000 barrels, about 
one-third of current domestic require- 
ments. With coal production estimated at 
43,359,000 metric tons, the nation was still 
confronted with a fuel shortage. Other 
minerals include lead, silver, gold and 
copper. - 


FORESTS. Japan is well-wooded, with 
about 60,000,000 acres of forest. Among 
forest products are bamboo, charcoal and 
timber. Wood pulp production in 1951 
totaled 806,000 metric tons; newsprint, 
165,000 tons; lumber (1950), 8,632,000 cubic 
meters. 


FISHERIES. Fishing, one of Japan’s big- 
gest industries, provides a staple food and 
considerable exports in normal years. The 
prewar fishing fleet of 356,462 vessels 
ranged from Alaska to the South Seas. 
The catch in 1951 amounted to 3,797,000 
metric tons. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Japan’s four main islands 
are Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu and Shi- 
koku. The Ryukyu chain to the southwest 
is U. S. occupied and the Kuriles to the 
northeast are Russian occupied. The sur- 
face of the main islands consists largely of 
mountains separated by narrow valleys. 
There are about 50 more or less active vol- 
canoes, including famous Fujiyama near 
Tokyo (12,385 ft.). Earthquakes are fre- 
quent. Japan has many rivers, broken by 
shallows and rapids, and navigable usually 
for flat-bottomed boats. 


CLIMATE. The Japanese climate ranges 
from subtropical in its southern extremes, 
to winter cold and snow in Hokkaido. The 
winter temperatures are moderated in the 
central islands by the Japan Current. 


The mean annual temperature in Tokyo is 
56°. 
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: _ SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Jordan (Hashemite 
Kingdom of) 


Area (est.): 39,460 So rre.* 

Population (est. 1951): 1,400,000.* 

Density oe Square mile: 35.4.* 

Ruler: King Hussein L 5 

Prime Minister: Fawzi el Mulki. 

Principal cities (est.): Amman, 170,000 
(capital); Jerusalem (Jordani), 75,000 (re- 
ligious center). 

Monetary unit: Jordani dinar. 

Language: Arabic. 

Religions}: Moslem (Sunni), except 
about 30,000 native Christians and 7,000 
Cireassians. 

*Including Arab Palestine (stea: c. 2,350 sq. mi.; 
population: c. 1,000,000). 

t Excluding Arab Palestine. 

HISTORY. Jordan, once the Lordship of 
Oultre-Jourdain in the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, attracted world-wide attention 
in 1848 when its king, Abdullah, led Arab 
forces in the invasion of Palestine from 
the east. An ancient land, about the size 
of Indiana, the small kingdom was known 
in the time of Moses as Edom and Moab. 
It passed to the Amorites of Damascus and 
in a.D. 106 became part of the Roman prov- 
ince of Arabia. In 633-36 it was conquered 
by the Arabs, and a period of decline and 
depopulation ensued. 

Conquered by the British in World War 
I, Jordan was separated from the Palestine 
mandate in 1920, and placed in 1921 un- 
der the rule of Abdullab ibn Hussein. In 
1923 Britain recognized Jordan’s independ- 
ence, subject to the mandate. During 
World Wear II, Jordan co-operated com- 
pletely with Britain. On March 22, 1946, 
Britain abolished the mandate and recog- 
nized the full and complete independence 
of Jordan. That part of Palestine occupied 
by Jordani troops was formally incorpo- 
rated by action of the Jordani parliament 
on Apr. 24, 1950. 


Abdullah was assassinated June 20, 1951. 
His son Talal was deposed as mentally ill 
Aug. 11, 1952. Talal’s son Hussein, born 
May 2, 1935, succeeded him. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Jordan is a 
constitutional monarchy. The King rules 
with the aid of a cabinet of department 
heads responsible to parliament, which 
consists of the popularly elected chamber 
of deputies of 40 members and the senate 
of 20 appointed members. Arab Palestine 
is represented in both bodies. 


Defense of the country is entrusted to 
the Eritish-trained Arab Legion of about 
15,000 men, the most effective force among 
all Arab armies. The Anglo-Trans-Jordan- 
ian treaty of March 20, 1948, replacing 
that of March 22, 1946, has mutual assist- 
ance provisions and permits Britain to 
maintain air force units. Jordan receives 
ap annual defense subsidy of £3,000,000 
from Britain. 
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Life in Jordan is primitive; there are esti- 
mated to be 50,000 nomads sand 120,000 
seminomads. At least 95 per cent of the 
total area is deserted. Illiteracy is wide- 
spread. In 1950, the 828 governtnent 
schools had 56,425 pupiis. 

Most of the country is suitable only for 
pasturing sheep, goats and camels. Culti- 
vated land is limited to a relatively small 
area west of the Hejaz Railway. In the 
drier cultivated areas of the plateau, the 
inhabitants retain tribal organization and 
still live in tents. Foreign trade is limited 
to the exchange of wheat, fresh fruit, wool 
and live animals for sugar, tea, and other 
necessities. Exports in 1952 were 1,500,000 
dinars; imports, 17,400,000 dinars. 


Despite the sparse settlement of the 
country, Jordan has good roads to Israel, 
Syria and Iraq. It is crossed from north to 
south by the Hejaz Railway. 


The 1950-51 budget (excluding subsi- 
dies) was balanced at 2,344,000 dinars. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Jordan is 
mainly a plateau with an average altitude 
of 3,000 feet, sloping gently eastward. The 
western edge is a steep slope overlooking 
the Rift Valley (Jordan River, Dead Sea 
and Wadi el Araba) 3,000-4,000 feet below. 
In the south are mountains over 5,000 feet 
high and a sandstone area cut Ky deep 
canyons. Jordant Palestine is largely a 
hilly plateau. Jordan borders on the Red 
Sea for a few miles in the southwest. The 
subtropical steppe and desert have wet 
cold winters and dry hot summers. Rain- 
fall near the escarpment decreases from 
about 26 inches in the north to 10 inches 
in the south. Average maximum tempera- 
ture in August is 92°; average minimum in 
January is 39°. 


Korea (Chosen) 


Area: 85,225 square miles. 

Population (est. 1951): 30,000,000 (al- 
most entirely Korean). 

Density per square mile: 352.0. 

President: Syngman Rhee. 

Premier: Pak Too Chin. 

Principal cities (est. 1949): Seoul (Kyong- 
song), 1,446,049 (capital); Fusan (Pusan), 
473,619 (chief seaport); Pyongyang, 450,- 
000 (capital, northern Korea); Taegu, 
313,705 (silk center); Inchon, 265,767 (sea- 

ort). 

P Monetary unit: Hwan. 

Languages: Korean, Chinese, Japanese. 

Religions: Buddhist, Confucianist, Tao- 
ist, Christian (500,300 Christians in 1938). 


HISTORY. Eorea, a peninsula about 600 
miles long extending out from Asia be- 
tween the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Ja- 
pan, became an international battleground 
in 1950 when Communist troops of Norti 
Kereacyinvaded the U. N.-recognized Re- 


public of South Korea below the 38th 
parallel. 

According to legend which may be partly 
historical, a Chinese sage named Kija 
founded the kingdom of Chosun (“Morn- 
ing Calm”) in 1122 p.c. and thus began a 
dynasty which lasted until 193 B.c. In 108 
B.c. Korea was annexed to China, and later 
divided into three small principalities 
which formed the kingdom of Silla. Silla 
revolted in a.p. 918 and declared its inde- 
pendence. In 1592 the Koreans defeated a 
Japanese fleet and, with Chinese help, 
ousted the Japanese invaders from their 
land. In 1627, the Manchus seized Korea 
and placed it again under Chinese sover- 
eignty. In the Chinese-Japanese War of 
1894-95, Japan won predominant influence 
in Korea, and in 1905 reduced it to a pro- 
tectorate. In 1910 Japan formally annexed 
Korea. A Korean bid for independence was 
crushed ruthlessly in 1919. 


In Aug., 1945, at the end of World War 
II, Korea was occupied by Soviet and U.S. 
troops. The United States, United King- 
dom and Soviet Union agreed at Moscow 
in Dec., 1945, that Korea should be placed 
under the trusteeship of those three pow- 
ers and China for a period not to exceed 
five years. The U. S. and the U.S.S.R. were 
unable to agree on the formation of an all- 
Korean provisional government, and in Nov. 
1947 the U. N. General Assembly set up a 
commission, boycotted by the U.S.S.R., to 
arrange for elections. Elections were held 
in the U. S. zone on May 10, 1948, for a 
national assembly, which on July 12 
adopted a republican constitution and on 
July 20 elected Syngman Rhee president. 
The new republic was proclaimed on Aug. 
15 and was recognized as the legal govern- 
ment of Korea by the U. N. General As- 
sembly on Dec. 12, 1948. Meanwhile, a 
North Korean “People’s Republic” had been 
formed in the Soviet zone north of the 
88th parallel on May 1, 1948. It claimed 
Jurisdiction over all of Korea. 


On June 25, 1950, South Korea was at- 
tacked by North Korean Communist forces. 
U. S. armed intervention was ordered on 
June 27 by Pres. Truman and on the same 
day the U. N. invoked military sanctions 
against North Korea. Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was named commander of U. N. 
forces on July 7. U. S. and South Korean 
troops fought a heroic holding action, but 
by the first week of August, they had been 
forced back to a 4,000 sq. mi. beachhead 
in southeast Korea. There they stood off 
superior north Korean forces until Sept. 15, 
when a major U. N. amphibious attack 
was launched far behind the Communist 
lines at Inchon, port of Seoul. By Sept. 30, 
U. N. forces were in complete control of 
South Korea; they then invaded North 
Korea and were nearing the Manchurian 
and Siberian borders when severais-hun- 


dred thousand Chinese Communist troops 
entered the conflict in late October. U. N. 
forces then retreated successfully below 
the 38th parallel where in succeeding 
months they repulsed several major at- 
tacks. On May 24, 1951, they recrossed the 
parallel and had made important new in- 
roads into North Korea when truce nego- 
tiations began on July 10. 


The negotiations, broken off from time 
to time, made slow progress while the 
fighting continued inconclusively. Ex- 
changes of seriously disabled prisoners 
were made in April 1953, and overall agree- 
ment seemed close when, in June 1953, 
Pres. Rhee (who had been re-elected for a 
4-year term in Aug. 1952) announced his 
opposition to the terms of the proposed 
truce. 


Gen. MacArthur was replaced as U. N. 
commander on April 11, 1951, by Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, who in turn was suc- 
ceeded on April 28, 1952, by Gen. Mark W. 
Clark. 


On July 27, 1953, an armistice was 
signed at Panmunjom. (For further de- 
tails, see Korean War in the index.) 


GOVERNMENT. South Korea is a republic, 
with legislative powers vested in a bi- 
cameral parliament and executive power 
in a popularly elected president and a 
cabinet headed by a premier. 


North Korea is a typical Soviet state 
under the constitution adopted on Sept. 
2, 1948. 


South Korean forces numbered upwards 
of 400,000 in early 1953, organized into 
12 divisions and trained and equipped 
by the U. S. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In 1952, there were 2,525,369 pupils in 
elementary schools, 298,980 in middle 
schools, and 140,550 in higher schools. 
There is a university at Seoul. 


The Korean population is more or less 
homogeneous and successfully withstood 
Japanese efforts to assimilate it. South 
Korea has 43 per cent of the peninsula’s 
area and over two-thirds of its population. 

Korea, predominantly agricultural, cul- 
tivates about 12,000,000 acres. Chief prod- 
ucts are rice, barley, oats, rye, millet, soy- 
beans, tobacco, cotton and wheat. The 
1952 rice crop in South Korea was about 
2,920,000 metric tons. 


Industrial development was speeded in 
the last years of Japanese rule. The lead- 
ing industries by value of output ordi- 
narily are chemical, textile, food, beverage 
and tobacco. Korea north of the 38th par- 
allel has by far the larger portion of the 
country’s industry and abundant hydro- 
electric resources. 

Korea’s prewar foreign trade was closely 
linked with that of Japan. South Korea’s 


extent by U. S. funds. Imports in 1951, 
excluding U. N.-financed imports, totaled 
121,800,000,000 won; exports were 49,700,- 
000,000 won. About 75% of the trade was 
with Japan. Chief imports were manufac- 
tured goods such as textiles and fertilizers; 
chief exports were raw materials. North 
Korea’s trade is chiefly with Communist 
China and the U.S.S.R. 


Land communications, well developed by 
the Japanese for strategic reasons, in- 
cluded about 3,500 miles of railway and 
21,000 miles of highway in 1952. 


South Korea is insolvent and dependent 
on U. S. and other contributions. The 
1952-53 budget provided for expenditure 
of 2,748,760,000,000 hwan. The hwan was 
introduced in Feb. 1953 to replace the in- 
filated won. 


Korea's best mining regions are in the 
north. Leading products are coal, gold, sii- 
ver, copper, tungsten ore, iron ore, graph- 
ite, lead, alum stone and pyrite ore. 


Despite Japanese exploitation, consider- 
able Korean forest areas remain, especially 
in the north. Most of the fishing compa- 
nies were Japanese-owned before 1945. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Korea’s 
coast, with a rugged mountain range along 
the east, is fringed with more than a thou- 
sand islands. Several rivers are navigable 
for more than a hundred miles, including 
the Rakuto in the south, the Kan in the 
central region and the Yalu in the north- 
west, on the Manchurian border. The cli- 
mate is about like that of the midwestern 
United States, except for a heavy rainy 
season in July and August. Annual rainfall 
is about forty inches. 


_ postwar trade has been financed to a large 


Latvia 

Area: 25,395 square miles. 

Population (est. 1950): 2,100,000 (1940: 
Lettish, 75.5% [1950: 58%]; Russian, 12%; 
German, 3.2%; Polish, 2.5%; others, 6.8%). 

«Density per square mile: 78.5. 

Prineipai cities (est. 1939): Riga, 393,211 

(capital); (est. 1935): Liepaja, 57,098 (sea~- 
ort). 
P Ponder Latvian.’ 

Religions (census 1930): Lutheran, 
56.6%; Roman Catholic, 23.7%; Greek Or- 
thodox, 8.9%; others, 10.8%, 

Descended from ancient Aryan stock, the 
Latvians were early tribesmen who settled 
along the Baltic Sea and, lacking a central 
government, fell an easy prey to more 
powerful peoples. The German Teutonic 
Knights first conquered them in 1158 and 
ruled the area as two states—Livonia and 
Courland. Poland conquered the territory 
in 1562 and ruled until 1795 in Courland; 
control of Livonia was disputed between 
Sweden and Poland from 1562 to 1629. 
Sweden controlled Livonia from 1629 to 
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1721. Russia took over Livonia in the lat- a 


ter year, and Courland after the third par- 


tition of Poland in 1795, From that time _ 
until 1918, the Latvians remained Russian 
subjects, although they preserved their 
language, customs and folklore. The Rus- _ 
sian Reyolution of 1917 gave them their — 
opportunity for freedom, and the Latvian 
Republic was proclaimed on Noy. 18, 1918. 


The republic lasted little more than 20 
years, It was occupied by Russian troops 
in 1939 and incorporated into the U.S.S.R. 


in 1940, German armies occupied the na- 


tion from 1941 to 1943-44, when they were 
driven out by the Russians. Most coun- 
tries, including the U. S., have refused to 
recognize the Soviet annexation of Latvia. 


Lebanon (Republic) 


Area: 3,475 square miles. 


Population (est. Dec. 31, 1952): 1,330,000 


(Arabian, Armenian, Circassian, Turk), 
Density per square mile: 382.7. 
President: Camille Chamoun. 
Premier: Saab Salaam. : 
Principal cities (est. 1952): Beirut, 400,- 

000 (capital, chief port); Tripoli, 110,000 

(oil pipe-line terminus). 

Monetary unit: Lebanese pound (£L). 
Languages: Arabic, French. 
Religions: Maronite, Greek Orthodox, 

Greek Catholic, Mohammedan. 


HISTORY. Smaller than Connecticut, Leb- 
anon lies at the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean, between Israel and Syria, In 
ancient times it was the mountainous 
hinterland of the Phoenician coast towns. 
From the 7th to the 11th centuries there 
infiltrated into southern Lebanon the her- 
etics of Islam who finally coalesced into 
the Druse community. 


In the 19th century the Turkish Sultan- 
ate encouraged the Druses to wage civil 
war against the Christian Maronites, After 
a@ massacre of 2,500 Christians in 1860, 
Lebanon was occupied by the French for 
a year. From 1864 to 1914, a Christian mili- 
tary government ruled the area under 
nominal Turkish sovereignty. After World 
War I, France received 4 League of Na- 
fions mandate over Syria and Lebanon. 
The French drew # Lebanese border in 
1920 to offset predominantly Moslem Syria 
and proclaimed the area a republic uncer 
French control on May 23, 1926. 

Vichy forces controlled Lebanon after 
the fall of France in 1940, but the Allies 
replaced them by July 14, 1941. Despite 
Syrian objections, the French permitted 
Lebanon to declare its complete independ- 
ence on Nov. 26, 1941. Lehanon joined the 
Arab League and took part in the invasion 
of Palestine on May 15, 1948. 

Bishara el-Khoury, president since 1943, 
resigned in Sept. 1952 and was succeeded 
bys famille Chamoun. 
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GOVERNMENT. The modern Lebanese re- 


is public is governed by a president elected 


by parliament, for a six-year term, and 
a cabinet of ministers appointed by the 
president, but responsible to parliament, 
which has 55 members. An independent 
army has been formed, based on a cadre of 
native trowpes spéciales, formerly part of 
the French army in the Levant. The last 
French troops were evacuated late in 1946. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In 1949, there were 188,702 students at- 
tending 1,821 state, Moslem, Christian, 
French, American and British 
schools. Beirut has two universities. 


Lebanon produces tobacco, olives, grapes 
and other fruits, wheat and silk. Manufac- 
turing is confined mainly to local consum- 
ers’ goods. The silk industry is important 
in Beirut and Tripoli; cocoon production 
averages about 6,000 tons annually. To- 
bacco manufacturing is a government 
monopoly. An oil refinery was opened at 
Tripoli in 1950. (Output 1952: 547,000 
metric tons.) 


The customs union with Syria was dis- 
solved in March 1950. Exports in 1952 to- 
taled £L77,600,000; imports, £L343,900,000. 
Leading customers were Syria (21%), the 
U. S. (9%) and Britain (6%); leading 
suppliers, Syria (18%), the U. S. (16%) 
and Britain (11%). The leading exports 
were wool and fruits. 


A rail line links Beirut with Damascus 
and Syria. Another, built in World War II 
by Allied engineers, runs from Tripoli to 
the Israeli border, and is part of a line 
from Cairo to Istanbul, via Haifa. One of 
the oil pipelines from the Kirkuk fleld in 
Iraq terminates at Tripoli; the trans- 
Arabian pipeline from Saudi Arabia ends 
at Sidon. 


The 1952 budget balanced revenue and 
expenditure at £1L94,250,000. There is no 
public debt. 


Iron ore deposits are worked in the 
south, and building stone and marble are 
plentiful. The country also has thick de- 
posits of inferior lignite coal. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The topog- 
raphy is varied. There is a narrow coastal 
plain, and the steep Lebanon Mountains 
reach heights of approximately 10,000 feet. 
There are no large streams. Lebanon has 
hot dry summers (about 80° in Beirut) 
and cool rainy winters (50°-60° in Janu- 
ary). 


Liberia (Republic) 


Area: ¢.43,000 square miles. 

Population (est. 1949): 1,600,000 (Native 
Negro, 99%; American Negro, .8%; white, 
1%; others, .1%). 

Density per square mile: ¢.37.2. 


President: Willtam Vv. §, Tubmans 55 of) 


Principal city: Monrovia (est. pop. 10,- 
000; capital and chief port). 

Monetary unit: U. S. dollar. 

Languages: English (official), 
tongues. 

Religion: Protestant Christian (official) ; 
Mohammedan, Catholic, Pagan. 


HISTORY. The history of Liberia, Africa’s 
only republic, dates from 1816, when the 
American Colonization Society received a 
charter from the U. S. Congress, authoriz- 
ing it to send emancipated Negro slaves to 
the west African coast. 


The first settlers, who were led by Jehudi 
Ashmun, landed in 1822 at Cape Mesurado 
near the present site of Monrovia. White 
governors, named by the society, adminis- 
tered Liberia until 1841. On July 26, 1847, 
independence was proclaimed, and the first 
president was Joseph J. Roberts, a Virginia 
octoroon of considerable ability. 


After 1920 considerable progress was 
made toward opening Liberia’s interior, but 
even today only about 100,000 of its in- 
habitants are regarded as civilized, and 
lack of transportation hampers develop- 
ment of the heavily forested inland. In 
1942, a U. S—Liberian agreement admitted 
U. S. troops to build strategic airports. 


In 1944 an agreement provided for per- 
manent U. S. military and naval bases, 


GOVERNMENT. The government is mod- 
eled after that of the United States. The 
president and vice president are popularly 
elected for eight years. The 31-member 
House of Representatives is elected for four 
years and the ten-member Senate for six 
years. Suffrage is extended only to land- 
owners over 21 who are of Negro blood, but 
a 1946 constitutional amendment provides 
for the seating in the House of an aborig- 
ine from each province in the hinterland. 
Liberia’s army of about 4,000 men is or- 
ganized on a militia basis. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education, compulsory in theory, is con- 
ducted in 200 schools, about half state and 
half mission. Attendance is about 16,000. 
There are six state high schools, a normal 
school, a state college and the Booker T. 
Washington Industrial and Agricultural 
Institute, supported by U. S. donations. 


The English-speaking descendants of 
U. S. Negroes, known as Americo-Liberians, 
are the intellectual and ruling class. The 
aborigines, virtually all uncivilized, are di- 
vided into some 28 tribes speaking differ- 
ent dialects. Some are Moslems or pagans. 
Christians include Anglicans, Methodists, 
Catholics, Baptists and Presbyterians. 
There are a number of foreign missions. 


Agriculture, on a crude level, is the prin- 
cipal means of livelihood for the tribal 
Liberians, who raise coffee, rice, sugar cane 
and cassava. Native manufacturing is non- 
existent except for small industry, and 
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the country’s only big enterprise is the 
million-acre concession granted in 1925 to 
the Firestone Plantations Company for 
rubber cultivation. Exports (1951) were 
39,939 short tons. A large iron ore con- 
cession has been developed in the Bomi 
Hills area by Republic Steel Corp.; the first 
shipment left Monrovia in June 1951. Ex- 
ports in 1951 totaled 166,396 short tons. 


Most of the trade is with the United 
States. Exports in 1951 totaled $52,549,- 
457, including rubber (88%), palm kernels 
(8%) and iron ore (1.4%). Imports were 
$18,135,897, mostly textiles, machinery, ve- 
hicles, petroleum and food. The U. S. 
supplied 67% of the imports and took 92% 
of the exports. 


Liberia’s first railroad, a 43-mile narrow- 
gauge line from Monrovia to the Bomi 
Hills iron-ore concession, began operation 
in 1951. Coastwise and international air 
service is supplied by Pan American Air- 
ways. Interior travel is still largely by foot 
with native bearers, but important prog- 
ress in road construction was made during 
and after World War II. There are no har- 
bors except a port and naval base com- 
pleted in i947 at Monrovia, with U. S. 
assistance, at a cost of more than $19,- 
000,000. 

Finances are under U. S. supervision. 
The country’s recent fiscal record is excel- 
lent. Actual revenue in 1951 was $12,830,- 
685; expenditure, $10,444,828. The external 
debt on Aug. 31, 1951, was only $611,000; 
there was no internal debt. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Liberia, 
about the size of Ohio, has a 350-mile 
frontage on the west coast of Africa, be- 
tween the Ivory Coast and Sierra Leone. 
Its only well developed area is a low coastal 
strip running inland about seven miles. 
Beyond that is a low plateau, some of it 
mountainous, traversed by many rivers, of 
which the Cavalla (Kavalli) and the St. 
Paul’s are the most important. The climate 
is tropical throughout, with rainfall up to 
150 inches a year on the coast. 


Libya (Kingdom) 


Area: 679,340 square miles. 

Population (est. 1951): 1,124,000 (Ber- 
ber, with Arab admixture, 93%; Italian, 
5%; Jewish, 2%). 

Density per square mile: 1.7. 

Ruler: King Idris I. 

Prime Minister: Mahmud Bey Muntasser. 

Principal cities (est. 1950): Tripoli, 144,- 


616 (joint capital); Misurata, 70,000 
(coastal city); Bengasi, 59,087 (joint cap- 
ital) 


Monetary unit: Libyan pound (£L). 
Languages: Arabic, Italian. 
Religions: Mohammedan (93%), Chris- 
tian (5%), Jewish (2%). 
“ HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Libya, 
stretching along the northern coast of 


Africa between Tunisia and Egypt, was a 
part of the Turkish dominions from the 
16th century until 1911. Following the out- 
break of hostilities between Italy and Tur- 
key in the latter year, Italian troops 
occupied Tripoli; Italian sovereignty was 
recognized the next year by the Treaty of 
Ouchy. In 1934 the area was organized into 
four provinces—Bengasi, Derna, Misurata 
and Tripolitania—which were incorporated 
in 1939 into Metropolitan Italy, and a mili- 
tary territory in the south, Libyan Sahara 
(465,362 sq. mi.). Libya was the scene of 
much desert fighting during World War 
II. After the fall of Tripoli on Jan. 23, 
1943, it came under Allied administration. 
The U. N. General Assembly voted on Noy. 
21, 1949, that Libya should become inde- 
pendent by 1952, and a U. N. commis- 
sioner, assisted by an advisory council, was 
appointed to prepare the way for self- 
government. 


Following the adoption by the constit- 
uent assembly of a constitution, the inde- 
pendence of the country was proclaimed 
by King Idris I on Dec. 24, 1951. 


Under the constitution, Libya is a he- 
reditary monarchy with a federal form of 
government. Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and 
the Fezzan are the constituent provinces. 
It has a bicameral parliament consisting 
of a senate of 24 members, half named by 
the king and half by the 3 provincial leg- 
islatures, and a house of representatives 
elected on a proportional representation 
basis according to population. The cabinet, 
headed by the prime minister, is respon- 
sible to the federal parliament. 

The ruler, King Idris I, hereditary head 

of the powerful Senussi sect in Cyrenaica, 
was born in 1890. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Tripolitania, with one-sixth the area, has 
70% of the population. About 76% of the 
population is rural and about 45% of that 
is nomadic or seminomadic. A large pro- 
portion of the area is desert. 


Animal husbandry is the basic economic 
activity, and there are considerable num- 
bers of cattle, sheep, camels and goats. 
Agriculture is possible only in the Medi- 
terranean coastal region, where dates, 
olives, citrus fruit, wheat and barley are 
grown, and in oases in the Fezzan and 
elsewhere; here the principal product is 
dates. Sponge and tunny fisheries are car- 
Tied on off the coast. Industry is unde- 
veloped. 

Important exports include wool, hides, 
skins, cattle, horses, sponges and esparto 
grass. 

Railroads total 242 miles. A road extends 
along the coast. The principal means of 


communication inland are the caravans, ~ 


which follow traditional routes throughout 
the country. 


_ As far as is known, there are no mineral 
deposits in Libya. There are also no ex- 
ploitable forests. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The area 
has three natural divisions from the coast 
inland—the Mediterranean coastland, the 
sub-desert, and the desert. 


Wintere sre cool and summers warm 
along the coast, and hotter in the interior. 
Bengasi has an average temperature of 55° 
in January and 78° in July. 


Liechtenstein (Principality) 


Area: 65 square miles. 
Population (census 1950): 13,757 (mostly 


Density per square mile: 211.6. 

Ruler: Prince Franz Joseph Ii. 

Chief of Government: Alexander Frick. 

Principal city (census 1950): Vaduz, 
2,735 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Swiss franc. 

Language: German. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


Tiny Liechtenstein lies on the east bank 
of the Rhine, just south of Lake Con- 
stance, between Austria and Switzerland. 
It abolished its army in 1868 and has man- 
aged to stay neutral and undamaged in all 
European wars which have occurred since 
that date. 


Founded in 1719, Liechtenstein was made 
up of the Lordships of Vaduz and Schel- 
lenburg, immediate flefs of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire. In 1806 it joined the Rhine 
Federation and in 1815 the German Con- 
federation. It became independent in 1866. 
Franz Joseph II, the retgning prince, was 
born in 1906, and succeeded his great un- 
cle, Franz I, in 1938, In 19438 he married 
Countess Gina Wilczek, of Austria. 


The constitution of 1921 provided for a 
legislature, the Landtag, of 15 members 
elected by direct, universal suffrage. Liech- 
tenstein adopted Swiss currency in 1921, 
and has been part of the Swiss Customs 
Union since 1924, Its foreign trade statis- 
tics are included in those of Switzerland, 
which also administers the country’s tele- 
graph and postal service, 

Wheat, wine and fruit are the chief 
products. There are small manufactures of 
cotton, leather and pottery. The country's 
taxes are quite painless. For many years it 
had no debt, but in Dec, 1952, the debt 
was 6,684,200 fr. Revenue in 1953 was esti- 
mated at 5,823,300 fr. expenditure, at 
5,918,142 fr. Tn 1953 there were 17 elemen- 
tary’ and secondary schools, with total en- 
rollment of 2,056. 

Lfechtenstein’s area includes low valley 
land and upland peaks—Falkais at 8,401 
feet, and Naafkopf, 8,432 feet. The chief 
mineral product is marble, ‘ 
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Lithuania — 
Area: 22,958 square miles, 


Population (est. 1950): 3,000,000 (1940: 
Lithuanian, 81% [1950: 55%]; German, 
4% a Polish, 3%; Russian, 2%; others, 
10%). 

Density per square mile: 125.4. 

Principal cities (est, 1942): Vilnius 
(Vilna), 182,000 (capital); (est. 1941) 


Kaunas, 120.000 (river port). 

Language: Lithuanian. 

Religions: Roman Catholic, 80%; Lu- 
theran, 5.5%; others, 14.5%. 


Southernmost of the three Baltic states, 
Lithuania in the middle ages was a grand 
duchy joined to Poland through royal mar- 
riage. Poles and Lithuanians merged forces 
to defeat the Teutonic Knights of Ger- 
many at Tannenberg in 1410 and extended 
their power far into Russian territory. In 
1795, however, following the third partition 
of Poland, Lithuania fell into Russian 
hands and did not gain its independence 
until 1918, toward the end of World War i. 


The republic was occupied by the 
U.S.8.R. in 1939 and annexed outright the 
following year. From 1940 to 1944 it was 
occupied by German troops and then was 
retaken by the Soviet Union. Western 
countries, including the U. S., have not 
recognized the Russian annexation. 


Luxemburg (Grand Duchy) 

Area: 1,010 square miles, 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1952): 301,500 
(Luxemburgian, French, German}. 

Density per square mile: 298.5, 

Ruler: Grand Duchess Charlotte. 

Premier: Pierre Dupong. 

Principal city (census 1947): Luxemburg, 
61,590* (capital; iron and steel). 

Monetary unit: Luxemburg franc. 

Languages; Luxemburgian, French, Ger- 


man, 
Religion: Mainly Roman Catholic. 
* Population actually present at time of census. 


HISTORY. Luxemburg is a small buffer 
state between France, Germany and Bel- 
gium. Invaded and occupied in both World 
Wars I and ITI despite the fact that its neu- 
trality was guaranteed, Luxemburg suf- 
fered most in the latter war, when the 
Nazis deported several thousand natives as 
slave labor. 


Sigefroi, Count of Ardennes, an offspring 
of Charlemagne, was Luxemburg’s first 
sovereign ruler. In 1060 the country came 
under the rule of the House of Luxemburg. 
From the 15th to the 18th centuries, Spain 
and Austria held it in turn. The Congress 
of Vienna in 1815 made it a Grand Duchy 
and gave it to William I, King of the 
Netherlands. In 1839 the Treaty of Lon- 
don ceded the western part of Luxemburg 
to Belgium. 


After the Nazi invasion on May 10, 1940, 
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in 1944 after Allied troops had liberated it. 
A claim for 225 square miles of German 
territory was made in 1946. In 1948 the 
grand duchy abandoned its policy of per- 
petual unarmed neutrality and joined the 
Western European Union; in April, 1949, 
it adhered to the North Atlantic Pact. 
GOVERNMENT. Luxemburg is a constitu- 
tional monarchy with the crown hereditary 
in the House of Nassau. The sovereign, 
Grand Duchess Charlotte, was born Jan. 
23, 1896. The heir to the throne is Prince 
Jean, born Jan. 5, 1921. 


The constitution of 1868, as amended 
in 1919, provides for democratic govern- 
ment through a chamber of deputies of 52 
members, popularly elected for six-year 
terms. The constitution leaves to the 
sovereign the right to organize the gov- 
ernment, which consists of a minister of 
state who is president of the government 
(premier) and at least 3 other ministers. 
There is also a council of state of 15 mem- 
bers, chosen for life by the sovereign. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 6 and 13. The common 
or idiomatic language is letzeburgesch; 
German and French are also spoken. Labor 
unions are strongly organized into a single 
large federation. 


Although the soil is not very fertile, ag- 
riculture is prosperous. Principal crops are 
potatoes, oats, wheat, rye and grapes. Wine 
production in 1952 was 2,528,394 U.S. gal. 

The mining and metallurgical industries, 
based on iron ore found in the south, are 
the most important. In 1952, an average 
of 27 blast furnaces employed 19,721 work- 
ers and produced 3,075,986 metric tons of 
pig iron. Production of steel ingots was 
8,001,705 tons. Electrical energy produced 
in 1952 totaled 831,509,000 kwh. Other in- 
dustries include brewing, sparkling wine, 
leather, textiles and cement. 

Normally; Luxemburg has little unem- 
ployment, almost no illiteracy and such low 
taxes that many foreign holding companies 
maintain legal headquarters there to es- 
cape high taxation in other countries. 

By a customs union between Belgium 
and Luxemburg which came into force on 
May 1, 1922, to last for 50 years, customs 
frontiers between the two countries were 
abolished. On Jan. 1, 1948, an economic 
union with Belgium and the Netherlands 
(Benelux) came into existence. Luxem- 
burg’s foreign trade figures are included 
in those of Belgium and no separate statis- 
tics are available; exports consist chiefly of 
iron and steel products. 

Transportation facilities in 1950 included 
340 miles of railway and 2,673 miles of 
highway, of which 1,320 miles were im- 
proved, 


the government fied the country, returning 


The 1953 budget forecast revenue at 
3,379,600,000 fr. and expenditure at 3,840,- 
700,000 fr. The public debt, consolidated 
and floating, on Dec. 31, 1952, was 7,372,- 
400,000 fr. 


Luxemburg’s prosperity depends largely 
on its rich iron ore mines, which pro- 
duced 1,244,867 metric tons in 1952; ex- 
ports in 1951 were 1,968,138 tons. 


Maldive Islands (Republic) 


Area: c. 115 square miles. 
Population (est.): c. 93,000. 
Density per square mile: c. 808.7. 

Bai heater Achmed Mohammed Amin 
Principal city (est.) : Malé, 8,000 (capital). 
Monetary unit: Rupee. 

Languages: Sinhalese (dialect), Arabic. 
Religion: Mohammedan. 


The Maldive Islands, about 400 miles to 
the southwest of Ceylon in the Indian 
Ocean, were first visited by the Portu- 
guese in the 16th century. They came under 
British protection in 1887 and were a de- 
pendency of the colony of Ceylon until 
1948, when relations with Britain were 
formalized in a treaty which left domestic 
affairs in the hands of the islanders. 

For centuries a sultanate, the islands 
adopted a republican form of government 
headed by a president in 1952. There is a 
bicameral legislature which is popularly 
elected. 

The people are great traders and fisher- 
men. Besides fishing, coir making is the 
chief local industry. Exports include coir, 
coconuts, copra, millet and fruit. 


The islands consist of 12 coral atolls 
with about 2,000 small islands, of which 
about 300 are inhabited. 


Mexico (Republic) 
(Estados Unidos Mexicanos) 


Area: 758,061 square miles. 

Population (est. 1952): 27,283,148 
(mestizo, 55%; Indian, 29%; white, 15%; 
others, 1%). 

Density per square mile: 36.0. 

President: Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Mexico 
City, 2,234,795 (capital); Guadalajara, 377,- 
016 (manufacturing); Monterrey, 333,422 
(metailic industries); Puebla, 223,667 (cot- 
ton textiles); Mérida, 142,858 (sisal); San 
Luis Potosi, 125,662 (mineral smelting). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Language: Spanish, 86%; Indian, 14%. 

Religion: Predominantly Roman Catho- 
lic. 

HISTORY. Mexico is four times the size of 
Spain, the source of its cultural heritage, 
and one-fourth the size of the United 
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States, the source of its modern indus- 
trial trend, In recent times the nation has 
steered moderately leftward in deference 


_ to the needs of its millions of peasants. 


Mexico’s early history 1s shrouded in 
mystery, but at least two highly civilized 


- races—the Mayas and later the Toltecs— 


preceded the wealthy Aztec empire con- 


‘quered in 1519-21 by the Spanish under 


Hernando Cortez. Spain ruled for the next 
300 years until 1810 (the date was Sept. 16 
and is now celebrated as Independence 
Day), when the Mexicans first revolted. 
They continued the struggle and finally 
won independence in 1821 by the Treaty 
of Cérdoba. 

Turbulent years followed. From 1821 to 
the first presidency of Porfirlo Diaz in 
1877, there were two emperors, several 
dictators and enough presidents and pro- 
vislonal executives to make a new govern- 


ment on the average of every nine months. 


Mexico lost Texas (1836), and after defeat 
in the war with the United States (1846- 
48) 1t lost the area comprising the present 
states of California, Nevada and Utah, most 
of Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of 
Wyoming and Colorado. 

In 1855 the Indian patriot Benito Judrez 
began a series of liberal reforms includ- 
ing the disestablishment of the Catholic 
Church, which had acquired vast property. 
A subsequent civil war was interrupted by 
the French fivasion of Mexico (1861), the 
crowning of Maximilian of Austria as em- 
peror (1864), and then his overthrow and 
execution by ferces under Juarez, who 
again became president in 1867. : 

During the rule of the dictator Porfirio 
Diaz (1877+80 and 1884—1911) the country 
was freed from political strife, made sub- 
stantial economic progress, and gained a 
fespected position in foreign affairs. But 
Diaz’ reactionary land pdlicy led to revo- 
lution and his resignation in 1911. The 
next few years were marked by bloody po- 
litical-military strife, and trouble with the 
United Statés culminating in the punitive 
expedition into northern Mexiéo (1916-17) 
in unsuccessful pursuit of the bandit- 
politician Pancho Villa. President Venu- 
stieno Catranza, who had shown pro-Ger- 
man sympathy in World War I, was 
assassinated in 1920, and was sueceeded 
by General Alvaro Obreg6n. 

President Plutarco Elias Cailes (1924~28) 
largely abendoned Obregon’s reforms, and 
Obregon, re-elected in 1928 on @ radical 
agrarian and anti-¢lerical platform, was as- 
sassinated by a religious fanatic beforé he 
could take office. There followed 4 series of 
Calles puppets who ruthlessly suppressed 
labor and farm 6rganizations. General 
Lazaro Cardenas (1934-40), backed by the 
National Revolutionary Party (PRI), be- 
gan & socialistic program of land distribu- 
tion to peasants, government seizure. of 
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foreign-owned ofl lands, and broad labor 


reforms. General Manuel Avila Camacho, 
president during World War II, co-operated 
closely with the United Nations and fol- 
lowed CArdenas’ policy at home. 

In July, 1946, Miguel Alem4n was elected 
president, backed by the Avila Camacho 
administration and the PRI. Aleman con- 
tinued the internal policy initiated by 
C4rdenes; his administration was marked 
by continued cordial relaticns with the 
United States. Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, the 
administration candidate, was elected to 
succeed him in quiet elections hel@ ina 
July 1952; he took office Dec. 1. 


GOVERNMENT. The president, popularly 
elected for six years and ineligible to suc- 
ceed himself, governs with a cabinet of 
his appointed ministers. The Federal Con- 
gress has two houses—the 161-member 
Chamber of Deputies, elected for three 
years (one for each 170,000 population) 
and the 60-member Senate, elected for six 
years with two senators from each of the 
29 states and two from the Federal District 
(Mexico City). All married male citizens at 
least 18, and all single male citizens at 
least 21 are eligible to vote. 


Fach of the 29 states has considerable 
autonomy, with a popularly-elected gover- 
nor, legislature and local judiciary. The 
president appoints the governors of the 
two Federal territories; and the govern- 
ing body of the Federal District. 

Military service is compulsory, and the 

president holds supreme commend of the 
armed forces, through the Secretary of 
War. The national army, greatly modern- 
ized during World War II, numbered about 
55,000 men in 1951; the air force had 270 
planes and two U. S.-trained squadrons. 
The small navy had 3 gunboats, 4 frigates, 
1 armed transport and 22 coast guafd ves- 
sels in 1951. 
EDUCATION. Illiteracy is one of Mexico’s 
big problems, and the government is try- 
ing hard to reduce the rate, estimated at 
21 per cent in 1950, as against 60 per cent 
in 1930. Education is free, compulsory from 
6 to 16, separated from the church, and 
under Federal control. There wére 29,036 
primary schools in 1950 with an enroll- 
ment of 3,986,428. In 1949, 466 general sec- 
ondary schools had 80,598 students. The 12 
universities had 35,602 students; about 22,- 
000 attended the University of Mexico at 
Mexico City. 


RELIGION. About 99 per cent of Mexicans 
are Roman Catholics, but all religions are 
tolerated. The 1857 Constitution separated 
ehurch and state. The church cannod ac- 
quirs property, and its present Holditigs ate 
deemed to belong to the state, Priests; who 
must be Mexican-born, cannot take part in 
politics. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL. Federal control 
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of the national economy is increasin 
steadily in Mexico. The government vert 
lates farm production, fixes prices, and 
controls both exports and imports. Since 
1915 it has consistently broken up large 
estates for distribution to the poor on 
state-owned communal farms. In 1941, title 
to the land began to pass to the peasants 
themselves. The right to strike, maximum 
hours, minimum wages and a social secur- 
ity system—all these have been established. 


AGRICULTURE. Primitive agricultural 
methods are steadily giving way to mod- 
ern practices. More than 17,000,000 acres 
are under cultivation. About 2,775,000 acres 
are irrigated, but the eventual total of 
watered land is expected to be 12,000,000 
acres, About 10 per cent of the annual 
budget is earmarked for irrigation projects. 
Approximately half the arable land is 
planted to corn—a staple item in the na- 
tional diet. The Yucatan peninsula, at the 
southern end of the Gulf of Mexico, raises 
more than half of the world supply of 
sisal hemp (99,000 tons in 1950). 


Production estimates for principal crops 
in 1951-52 were as follows, in metric tons: 
wheat, 370,000; maize, 3,400,000; rice 
(rough), 150,000; oranges, 365,000; cotton 
(lint), 282,000; (1950-51) coffee, 64,000; 
tobacco, 35,000. Sugar production totaled 
757,000 tons in 1952. 


Stockraising is important on non-arable 
land. Mexico’s inventory of livestock in 
1951 showed an estimated 14,600,000 cattle, 
6,000,000 sheep, and 6,000,000 hogs. 

A rather serious epidemic of hoof-and- 
mouth disease broke out among Mexican 
cattle in 1947. A joint U. S—Mexican cam- 
paign to destroy all diseased and exposed 
cattle led to peasant opposition amounting 
in some cases to insurrection, but the 
campaign continued. 


INDUSTRY. Considering its cheap labor, 
abundant raw materials and available wa- 
ter power, Mexico is still industrially back- 
ward, but there is steady expansion. 


Total value of industrial production in 
1948 was 3,920,817,000 pesos, of which cot- 
ton yarn and cloth.accounted for 21.0 per 
cent; sugar, 12.4; flour, 7.7; beer, 7.5; iron 
and steel, 6.3; soap, 5.8; and cigars and 
cigarettes, 5.2. Other products were rubber 
manufactures, vegetable oils, paper, wool, 
silk and rayon yarn and cloth, cement, 
shoes and glass. By 1951, the total value 
of production had risen to 5,057,274,000 
pesos. In 1952, 238,800 metric tons of pig 
iron and 601,200 tons of steel were pro- 
duced. 

TRADE. Foreign trade data, in millions of 
pesos, are as follows: 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports 4,027 4,948 5,024 
Imports 4,807 7,116 6,391 


Chief exports in 1952 were cotton 
(28%), lead (12%), coffee (8%), copper 
(6%) and petroleum and products (5%). 
The U. S. took 78% of the exports and 
supplied 83% of the imports. Other lead- 
ing customers were Japan, Britain and 
Belgium. Leading imports of the nation 
included wheat, machinery, vehicles and 
iron and steel products. 


MINERALS. Mexico is one of the richest 
mineral countries in the world. It out- 
ranks all other countries in silver produc- 
tion (1952: 60,352,398 troy oz.). Other 
minerals, with 1952 production, are gold, 
459,391 oz.; lead, 246,028 metric tons; 
zinc, 227,375 tons; copper, 58,463 tons; and 
antimony, 5,532 tons. A considerable vari- 
ety of other industrial minerals is pro- 
duced. The 1952 mineral value (excluding 
petroleum) was 2,660,974,147 pesos. Depos- 
its of uranium are reported to exist. 


Most of the Mexican mining properties 
are foreign-owned, and the industry is 
declining in relative importance. The oil- 
fields, lying along the east coast, were 
seized by the government in 1938, but 
later the foreign owners were indemnified. 
There are 15 refineries with dally capacity 
of 250,000 barrels. Production in 1952 was 
78,822,157 barrels, the. largest since 1926. 
Reserves are limited. 


FORESTS. Mexico’s forests are of consid- 
erable importance. Timber produced in 
1947 amounted to 398,315,352 bd. ft. of 
sawed lumber, 85,171,424 bd. ft. of rough- 
hewn lumber and 95,382,192 bd. ft. of logs 
(pine, oak, fir, mahogany, red and white 
cedar and primavera). Resins, turpentine 
and vegetable wax are also produced. Yuca- 
tin produces nearly all of the world’s 
chicle, the juice of the sapodilla tree, used 
as the base of chewing gum. Chicle ex- 
ports in 1952 were 1,359 metric tons. 


COMMUNICATIONS. Mexico has about 
17,000 miles of railroad. There were over 
14,000 miles of improved highway in 1952. 
The merchant fleet had 64 vessels (100 
tons and over) aggregating 159,714 gross 
tons on June 30, 1952, according to Lloyd’s 
Register. Veracruz and Tampico, on the 
Gulf of Mexico, are the most important 
ports. In 1950, airlines operating in Mex- 
ico flew 26,041,104 miles and carried 1,032,- 
413 passengers. 

Recent government financial data are as 
follows (in millions of pesos) : 


1951* 1952* 1953* 
Revenue 3,104.0 3,998.1 4,160.0 
Expenditure 3,102.9 3,992.2 4,160.0 


* Voted estimate. 


The national debt amounted to 4,609,- 
100,000 pesos on Dec. 31, 1950. The esti- 
mated national income in 1951 was $4,855,- 
500,000. 

TOROGR:APHYT. Mexico is a great, high 


plateau. open to the north, with mountain 
chains on east and west and with ocean- 
front lowlands lying outside of them. It 
has two big spears—the peninsula of 
Lower California which is mountainous, 
and the Yucatan peninsula, which is mostly 
a low plain. The eastern mountains are 
marked by high volcanoes, including Popo- 
catepetl, 17,883 feet and not entirely ex- 
tinct; Ixtaccihuatl, 17,338 feet; and the 
Joftiest, Orlzaba, 18,696 feet. None of Mex- 
_ ico’s many short streams is navigable to 
any major extent. 

CLIMATE. Partly in the torrid and partly 
in the north temperate zone, Mexico has 
three distinct climate regions. From the 
coasts inland to the plateau it is tropicai, 
with temperatures sometimes topping 100°, 
but averaging from 77° to 82°. The plateau 
is sub-tropical with an average of 75°, and 
the mountains, over 6,000 feet, average 60°. 
On the east coast the annual rainfall 
sometimés reaches 100 inches, while in 
Lower California rain hardly ever falls. 
Rainfall on the plateati is 20 to 40 inches a 
year, comparable to that of the west central 
United States. In Mexico Clty the coldest 
months are Decembér and January (about 
55°); the warmest, April and May (65°). 
The wet season is from April to September. 


Monaco (Principality) 

Area: .59 square mile (375 acres). 

Population (est. 1951): 20,000. | 

Density per square mile: 33,898.3. 

Ruler: Prince Rainier III. 

Principal cities (census 1946): Monaco, 
att La Condamine, 9,421; Monte Carlo, 
"Monetary unit: French franc. 

Language: French, 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 

_A tiny, hilly wedge driven into the 
French Mediterranean coast nine miles 
east of Nice, Monaco is a little land of 
pleasure with a tourist business that runs 
as high as 1,500,000 visitors a year. The 
homie of world-famous Monte Carlo, a 
place of benign sun and balmy air, Monaco 
Offers golf, tennis and bathing by day, and 
drinking, dining and gambling by night. 
Residents of Monaco are forbidden to en- 
ter the gaming rooms, but they have com- 
pensations. They pay no taxes, and most 
of them make good livings from the thriv- 
ing tourist business. 

Monaco, with its beautiful terraced hills 
and crags, had popular gaming tables as 
early as 1856. Five years later, a 50-year 
concession to operate the games was 
granted to Francois Blanc, cf Bad Hom- 
burg. This concession passed into the 
hands of a private company in 1898. Gov- 
ernment expenses aré paid from the restilt- 
ant revenue. The concession’s annual li- 
cense fee since 1936 has been £100,000. 
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The Phoenicians, and after them the 
Greeks, had a temple on the Monacan 
headland honoring Heracies. From Mornoi- 
kos, the Greek surname for this mytholo-~ 
gical strong man, the principality took its 
name, After being independent for 800 
years, Monaco was annexed to France in 
1793 by the French Revolutionists, and was 
placed under Sardinia’s protection in 1815. 
In 1861, it went under French guardian- 
ship but kept its independence. 

Prince Albert of Monaco gave the princi- 
pality a constitution in 1911, creating a 
national council of 21 members popularly 
elected for four years. The government is 
under a ministry, acting on the prince’s 
authority. The ruler, Prince Rainier fii, 
botn May 31, 1923, succeeded his grand- 
father, Louis IT, on the latter’s death, May 
9, 1949. 


Mongolian People’s Republic 
(Outer Mongolia) (Republic) 


Area: 580,158 square miles. 

Population (est. 1950): 900,000 (Mongol, 
except for about 100,000 Russians and 56,- 
600 Chinese). 

Density per square mile: 1.55. : 

Chairman of Presidium: G. Bumatsende. 

Prime Minister: Y. Tse Den-bal. 

Principal city (est. 1951): Ulan Bator 
Khoto (Urga), 80,000 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Tugherik. 

Languages: Mongolian, Russian. 

Religion: Lama-Buddhism. 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The Mon- 
golian People’s Republic, Known also as 
Outér Mongolia, is a Russian satellite that 
measures more than twice the area of 
Texas. It contains the original homeland 
of the historic Mongols, whose power 
reached its zenith during the 13th century 
under Kublai Khan. The area accepted 
Manchu rule in 1689, but after the Chinese 
Revolution of 1911 and the fall of the 
Manchus in 1912, the northérn Mongol 
princes expelled the Chinese officials and 
declared independence under the Khu- 
tukhtu or “Living Buddha.” In 1921, So- 
viet troops entered the country and fa- 
cilitated the establishment of a republic 
by Mongolian revolutionaries in 1924 after 
the death of the last Living Buddha. 
China, meanwhile, continued to claim 
Outer Mongolia but was unable to back 
the claim with any strength, Outer Mon- 
golia significantly signed a military alli- 
ance with Russia in 1936 and a treaty of 
friendship in 1946. 

Under the Chinese-Russian Treaty of 
1945, China agreed to give up Outer Mon- 
golia, provided that a plebiscite on inde- 
pendence be held first. The subsequent 
vote was announced as 483,291 to 0, in fa- 
vor of independence. On Jan. 5, 1946, 
China recognized Outer Mongolia’s ind6- 
pendence. 


McnNolies Moroes 


_ The government of the republic ts strik- 
ingly similar to the Soviet system. The 
Great Hural or Huruldan (parliament) ts 
elected by universal suffrage, meets at 
least once in three years and picks 30 
members to act as an executive committee 
—the Little Hural—which in turn selects 
& presidium of seven members as an in- 
terim body. A cabinet of ten ministers 
appointed by the Little Hural governs 
the country. The only political party is 
the Mongol People’s Revolutionary Party, 
formed in 1921 around a nucleus of young 
Soviet-trained Mongols. The army of sev- 
eral thousand is MRussian-trained and 
equipped. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
A number of young Mongols are regularly 
sent to the U.S.S.R. for technical training. 
The capital, Ulan Bator Khoto, former holy 
city of the Mongols, has a radio station, 
several newspapers published in Mongo- 
lian, high schools, a university, medical 
schools, and a military school with Soviet 
advisers. In 1952, there were said to be 400 
primary and secondary schools, 14 tech- 
nical schools and 2 higher-education insti- 
tutions in the republic. In 1947, there were 
90 hospitals and 234 medical centers. 

The country is largely pastoral. There 
are few areas suitable for crop growing, 
but some millet, rye and wheat are pro- 
duced. Most of the people are essentially 
nomadic or seminomadic; flocks and herds 
remain the chief source of wealth. In 1951, 
livestock were said to number 31,000,000, 
mostly sheep. 

There are a few industrial enterprises, 
including a machinery factory, a brick 
factory and an electric power station all 
located at Ulan Bator Khoto; power plants, 
printing shops and automobile repair 
shops have also been established. All land, 
natural resources, factories, mines, hay- 
making stations and public utilities are 
nationalized. ‘ 

Foreign trade, a state monopoly, is car- 
ried on entirely with the Soviet Union. 
The only available trade statistics (1936) 
indicated exports valued at $5,892,000 and 
imports valued at $9,251,000. Leading ex- 
ports are livestock, wool, hides, animal 
hair, meat and furs. The budget for 1952 
was reported to estimate revenue at 380,- 
500,000 tugheriks and expenditure at 374,- 
000,000 tugheriks. 

Although the old carayan routes are still 
used, and transportation is mainly by 
horse, camel or ox carts, a number of mo- 
torable roads exists (1938: 2,477 mi.) in- 
cluding a highway from Ulan Bator Khoto 
to the Siberian border town of Kyakhta. 
An airline also functions between Ulan 
Bator Khoto and Ulan Ude in the Buryat 
Mongol Autonomous S.S.R. which borders 
Mongolia on the north. A short rail line 
connects Ulan Bator Khoto with the coal 


fields, and a spur from the Trans-Siberian 
runs to the capital. 

Reserves of 500,000,000 tons of coal are 
said to exist in the Nalaikha field near — 
Ulan Bator Khoto. Production in 1938 was 
71,650 tons. Some gold is mined. Deposits 
of antimony, copper, iron ore, lead graph- - 
ite, mercury, sulfur and silver exist. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The pro- 
ductive regions of Outer Mongolia—a ta- 
bleland ranging from 3,000 to 5,000 feet in 
elevation—are in the north, which is well 
drained by numerous rivers, including the — 
Kerulen, Tola, Orkhon and Selenga. The 
climate is continental, with hot summers 
and cold winters. Mean temperature at 
Ulan Bator Khoto is 15° m January and 
64° in July. Rainfall is light throughout 
the country, and almost negligible in the 
Gobi Desert in the southeast. 


Morocco (Protectorate) 


(Maroc) 

Area: 161,691 square miles (French 153,- 
870; Spanish 7,589; Tangier 232). 

Population (est. 1950): French Morocco, 
8,410,000; Spanish Morocco, 1,398,000; Tan- 
gier, 111,000. 

Sultan: Monlay Mohammed ben Arafa. 

French Resident General: Augustin 
Guillaume. 

Spanish High Commissioner: Lt. Gen. 
Rafael Garcia Valino. 

Administrator of Tangier: José Luiz 
Archer (Portugal). 

Principal cities (census 1947): Casa- 
blanca, 551,222 (chief seaport); Marrakesh, 
238,277 (trading center); Fez, 200,946 
(commercial center); Rabat, 
(French administrative center); 
(est. 1945), 93,658 (Spanish administrative 
center). 

Monetary units: French franc, Spanish 
peseta. 

Languages: Arabic, French, Spanish. 

Religions: Chiefly Mohammedan. 
HISTORY. Morocco, about the size of Cali- 
fornia, is just south of Spain across the 
Strait of Gibraltar and looks out on 
the Atlantic from the northwest shoulder 
of Africa. It was once the home of the 
Berbers, who helped the Arabs inyade 
Spain in a.v. 711 and then revolted against 
them and gradually won control of large 
areas of Spain for a time after 739. 


The country was ruled successively by 
various native dynasties and maintained 
regular commercial relations with Europe, 
even during the 17th and 18th centuries 
when it was the headquarters of the 
famous Salli pirates. In the 19th century, 
clashes with the French and Spanish be- 
came frequent. Finally, in 1904, France 
and Spain divided Morocco into zones of 
French and Spanish influence, and these 
were established as formal protectorates in 
1912. In the same year a revolt at Fez was 
followed: by the appointment of General 


(later Marshal) Louis Lyautey as governor 
general. His administration, lasting until 


1925 except for a brief period during World 


War I, was remarkable for its efficiency 
and far-sighted policies. 

Meanwhile, Morocco had become the ob- 
ject of big-power rivalry, which almost led 
to a European war in 1905 when Germany 


attempted to gain a foothold in the rich 


mineral country. By terms of the Algeciras 
Conference (1906), Morocco was interne- 
tionalized economically and France’s privi- 
leges were limited. War again seemed !m- 
minent in 1911, when Germany dispatched 


a warship to Agadir in an evident attempt 
- to intimidate France. Again the dispute 


was settled, however, and this time Ger- 
many recognized France’s right to estab- 
lish a protectorate over Morocco. 


The Tangier Statute, concluded by Brit- 
ain, France and Spain in 1923, created an 
international zone at the port of Tangier, 
permanently neutralized and demilitarized. 
In World War II Spain occupied the zone, 
ostensibly to insure order, but was forced 
to withdraw in 1945, and the international 
rule was re-established. 

The French zone in Morocco was under 
the Vichy government of France during 
part of World War II, but three days after 
the Allied landing in North Africa in 1942 
it came undet Allted control. 

Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef, sultan 
since 1929, was ousted by the French on 
Aug. 20, 1953, and replaced by his uncle, 
Monlay Mohammed ben Arafa. 
GOVERNMENT. Morocco nominally is an 
absolute monarchy under a sultan, but 

stually the French resident general at 
Rabat and the Spanish high commissioner 
at Tetuan direct Moroccan policies to a 
large extent. The sultan lives in the 
French zone, and delegates authority to 
representatives ini the Spanish zone and 
Tangier. 

Tangier is governed by an intérnational 
administration and a council of control 
composed of the consuls general of the 
signatories to the Act of Algeciras 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Most of the natives are illiterate; some get 
rudimentary education in Koranic schools 
or. state-maintained institutions. Educa- 
tion is provided in both zones for Euro- 
peans. 

The natives are Berbers, roughly divided 
by customs and way of life into three 
groups—the Riff group along the Coast, the 
éentral or Berber group in the mid-Atlas 
Mountains, and the southern or Chiewh in 
the high Atlas and the Sus. There is a 
large Jewish poptlation. Most of the Euro- 
peans live in the cities. 

Morocco is essentially agricultural. In 
the French zone, about 25,000,000 acrés are 
arable. with 1952 production “6f* wheat 
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coming to 905,000 metric tons; of barley, 
1,217,000 tons. Corn, beans, peas, hemp, 
sorghum, citrus fruits and dates also are 
raised. Production of olives in 1951 was 
100,000 tons. In 1951, there were 10,960,600 
sheep and 2,027,000 cattle. 


In the Spanish zone, agriculture is 
largely undeveloped, but it has potential 
importance, In 1950, 135,000 metric tons of 
barley were produced; wheat, maize and 
sorghum crops are also important. 


Manufacturing industries introduced by 
Europeans, mostly small, produce chemi- 
cals, flour, leather, stone, beverages and 
textiles. Native industries include carpet 
weaving and making Turkish slippers. 


Exports from the French zone in 1952 
totaled 95,118,000,000 fr.; imports, 180,534,- 
000,000 fr. Chief exports are phosphate, 
fish, citrus fruit and vegetables. Imports 
include cotton cloth, sugar, vehicles and 
tea. Exports from the Spanish zone in 1948 
totaled 206,442,000 pesetas and imports 
572,422,000 pesetas. A large proportion of 
the trade is carried on with Spain. Major 
exports are iron ore, fish and grain; im- 
ports include flour, sugar, tea, wine and 
textiles. Tangier’s exports in 1952 were 
2,864,643,000 fr.; imports were 14,678,258,- 
000 fr. 


Railroads in 1961 totaled 984 miles in 
the Frerich zone and 57 miles (stazidard 
gauge) in the Spanish zone. Highway mile- 
age in the same year was approximately 
7,425 in the French zone, about 540 in the 
Spanish zone and 65 in Tangier. Casa- 
blanca, which handles 80 per cent of the 
Frentich zone trade, has perhaps the world’s 
largest artificial port. 

The ordinary budget for the French zone 
in 1951 balanced at 37,783,000,000 fr.; ex- 
traordinary expenditure was estimated at 
26,200,000,000 fr. The budget for the Span- 
ish zone in 1952-58 balanced at 378,844,383 
pesetas. The 1953 ordinary budget of the 
international administration at Tangier 
placed revenue at 1,642,410,000 fr. and 
expenditure at 1,606,259,000 fr.; extraor- 
dinary revenue, 525,500,000 fr; expendi- 
ture, 438,852,000 fr. Customs receipts prd- 
vide most of the revenue, 


Exploitation of Fretich Morocco’s almost 
inexhaustible deposits of phosphate is a 
state monopoly and produced a total of 
4,367,000 metric tons in 1952. Other major 
minerals are coal, cobalt, iron Ore, mMan- 
ganese ore, molybdenum, tin, zinc and 
lead. Iron ore (1952: 970,100 metric tons) 
is the chief mineral of the Spanish zone; 
others are antimony and manganese. 

Cork, gums and tannins are the princi- 
pal forest products in thé Frénch zone, 
mostly from the northern Atlas slopes; in 
the Spanish zone, cork, wax and charcoal 
are leading products. Waters off both coasts 
provide rich fisheries, 
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‘TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, On the At- 
lantic coast, there is a fertile plain; the 
Mediterranean coast is mountainous, mak- 
ing most of the Spanish zone a rugged 
area. The Atlas Mountains, running north- 
eastward from the south to the Algerian 


‘frontier, average 11,000 feet in elevation. 


Morocco’s climate is essentially Mediter- 
Tanean, modified by the Atlantic. On the 
Atlantic coast the temperatures are rela- 
tively cool (at Mogador, 61.5° in January 
and 72.3° in August). Inland the climate 
is more continental, with colder winters 
and hotter summers (at Fez, 50° in Jan- 
uary, 80.6° in August). Rainy seasons are in 
October-November and April-May. Snow 
falls at altitudes above 3,000 ft. 


Nepal (Military Oligarchy) 


iles 
Population (est. 1948): 7,000,000 (Gur- 


Density per sq 
Ruler: Tribhubana Bir Bikram. 
Principal city and capital: Katmandu 
(estimated population, 108,800). 
Monetary unit: Nepalese rupee. 
. Languages: Parbatia, Gubhajius, Ti- 
etan. 
Religions: Hinduism, Buddhism. 


HISTORY. A landlocked country about the 
size of Iowa, lying between the Republic 
of India and Tibet, Nepal has two great 
distinctions. It contains Mt. Everest, 29,- 
141 feet high, the tallest measured moun- 
tain in the world. And it produces some 
of the toughest fighting men in the world 
—the Gurkhas. 

Led by Rajah Prithwi Narayana, the 
Gurkhas invaded Nepal from India in 1768 
and conquered it. A commercial treaty was 
signed with Britain in 1792, and in 1816, 
after more than a year’s hostilities, the 
Nepalese agreed to allow British residents 
to live in Katmandu, the capital. In 1923 
Britain recognized the absolute independ- 
ence of Nepal. The United States and Nepal 
signed a treaty of friendship and trade on 
April 25, 1947. Plans for extensive social 
and political reforms were announced in 
the same year, but the prime minister 
resigned soon thereafter. King Tribhubana 
was deposed on Nov. 7, 1950, but was re- 
turned to the throne with Indian assist- 
ance on Feb. 15, 1951. 

Nepalese troops assisted the British dur- 
ing the Indian Mutiny, the Tibet War of 
1904, World War I, the Afghan hostilities 
of 1919, and World War II. 
GOVERNMENT. Until 1951, real power was 
vested in the prime minister, nominated 
by special rules from among the royal 
family. The king now appoints the prime 
minister and cabinet members, who are 
responsible to him. The first commoner 
prime minister, M. P. Koirala, took office 
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in Nov. 1951, The king took over the gov-~ _ 
ernment himself for a period in 1952-53. 


The predominant Gurkhas are essentially 
a military caste. The army numbers about 
20,000 regulars and 25,000 reserves. More 
than 100,000 Gurkha volunteers fought 
with the Indian Army in the Burma cam- 
paign of World War II. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, Cultivated and 
irrigated where possible, the main valley — 
of Nepal grows rice, wheat, pulse, fruits, 
vegetables, spices, sugar cane and potatoes. 
A few sheep and cattle are grazed. Manu- 
facturing is limited to native handicraft, 
but jute and textile mills are being es- 
tablished. Trade with India and Pakistan 
Passes through various frontier stations, 
and there are two mountain trade routes 
to Tibet. 


Main exports include hides, skins, opium, 
gums, resins, dyes, jute, wheat, pulse, rice, 
spices and timber. Two railroads enter 
Nepal for short distances—one from Rax- 
aul, India, to AmlekhganJ, the other from 
Jayauagar to Bijulpura. Transportation is 
for the most part difficult. 
TOPOGRAPHY, RESOURCES AND CLI- 
MATE. Along its southern border, Nepal 
has a strip of level land which is partly 
forested, partly cultivated. North of that is 
the slope of the Himalayan Range, includ- 
ing Mt. Everest and many peaks higher 
than 20,000 feet. Mineral resources, nearly 
all unexploited, include lignite, copper, 
zinc, lead, sulfur, marble and iron, South- 
ern Nepal has valuable forests which yield 
gum, timber, resin and dye. Hemp plants 
grow wild. Mean temperature is 60°, with 
the hot season from April to June. Most of 
the rainfall (average 60 in. annually) oc- 
curs from June to October. 


Netherlands (Kingdom) 
(Koninkrijk der Nederlanden) 


Area: 12,514 square miles.* 

Population (est. Jan. 1, 1953): 10,434,979 
(practically all Dutch). 

pepeked per square mile: 833.8. 

Sovereign: Queen Juliana. 

Prime Minister: Willem Drees. 

Principal cities (est. 1953): Amsterdam, 
854,969 (capital, financial center); Rotter- 
dam, 697,184 (chief port); The Hague cs 
Gravenhage), 584,435 (seat of government) ; 
Utrecht, 196,768 (railway center); Haarlem, 
164,974 (tulip center). 

Monetary unit: Guilder. 

Language: Dutch. 

Religions (census 1947): Roman Catholic, 
38.5% ; Dutch Reformed, 31.0%; other Prot- 
estant, 13.3%; Jewish, 0.2%; others and 
no creed, 17.0%. 

* Land area only. 

HISTORY. The Netherlands is small, half 
again as large as Massachusetts, but it is 
densely, settled, is a major colonial power, 
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and was eighth from the top in world 
trade at the start of World War II. Occu- 


pied by the Nazis until May, 1945, the 
Netherlands emerged with a fairly well 
salvaged economy and a less than average 
degree of the political chaos that gripped 


_ Europe, 


Julius Caesar, the Roman, found the 


low-lying Netherlands inhabited by Ger- 


manic tribes, the Nervil, Frisii and Batavi. 
The Batavi on the Roman frontier did not 


submit to Rome's rule until 13 s.c., and 


then only as allies. A part of Charle- 
magne’s empire in the 8th century a.D., 
the area later passed into the hands of 
Burgundy and the Austrian Hapsburgs and 
finally in the 16th century came under 
Spanish rule. When Philip II of Spain 
suppressed political liberties and the grow- 
ing Protestant movement in the Nether- 
lands, a revolt led by William of Orange 
broke out in 1568, Under the Union of 
Utrecht in 1579, the seven northern provy- 
inces became the Republic of the United 
Netherlands. 


The Dutch East India Company had 
heen established in 1602, and by the end 
of the 17th century Holland was one of 
the great sea and colonial powers of Eu- 
rope. In 1689 William III of Orange and 
his wife, Mary, the elder daughter of James 
II of England, became King and Queen of 
England. The power of the republic de- 
elined in the 18th century during the wars 
with Spain and France, and in 1795 French 
troops ousted William V. 


Following Napoleon’s defeat, the United 
Netherlands and Belgium became the 
“Kingdom of the United Netherlands” un- 
der William I, son of William V and head 
of the House of Orange. The Belgians 
withdrew from the union in 1830, forming 
their own kingdom. William I abdicated in 
favor of William II in 1840; the latter was 
largely responsible for the promulgation 
of @ liberal constitution in 1848, 


The Netherlands continued to prosper 
during the long reign of William III from 
1849 to 1890. The male line of the House 
of Nassau became extinct with his death 
in 1890 and he was succeeded by his 10- 
year-old daughter, Wilhelmina, who was 
crowned Queen in 1898. 


Neutrality was maintained during World 
War I, but overseas trade suffered heavily 
from the Allied blockade and German sub- 
marine warfare. 


The prime minister from 1933 to 1939, 
except for brief intermissions, was Dr. 
Hendrick Colijn, leader of the Protestant 
Anti-Revolutionary Party. At the outbreak 
of World War II neutrality was proclaimed, 
but German troops invaded the country 
May 10, 1940, and by May 15, Dutch forces 
were ordered to lay down their arms. 


Queen Wilhelmina and Crown Princess Ju- 
foe; ) @C-ye rere 
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liana fled to London, where a government- 
in-exile was established under Prime Min- 
ister P. S. Gerbrandy. 


The German Army in the Netherlands 
capitulated May 5, 1945, and on May 23, 
the Dutch cabinet met once more in The 
Hague and tendered its resignation to 
Queen Wilhelmina. A new cabinet was 
formed on June 23 under Professor Willem 
Schermerhorn, a resistance leader and head 
of the Labor party. The Catholic party ob- 
tained a plurality in the May, 1946 elec- 
tions and its leader, Dr. Louis J. M. Beei. 
set up a Labor-Catholic cabinet on July 3. 


In parliamentary elections held July 7, 
1948 (made necessary by consideration of 
constitutional questions dealing with In- 
donesia), the Catholic party retained its 
plurality, but Dr. Beel was unable to form 
a new cabinet and on Aug. 2 Labor leader 
Willem Drees formed a new coalition gov- 
ernment. 

Queen Wilhelmina abdicated after her 
fiftieth anniversary as ruler on Sept. 6, 
1948, and was succeeded by Juliana, her 
only daughter. 


The Labor party gained a plurality in 
elections held in June 1952, and Drees 
continued as prime minister at the head 
of a coalition government. 


GOVERNMENT. Queen Juliana, born April 
80, 1909, was married on Jan, 7, 1987 to 
Prince Bernhard of Lippe-Biesterfeld (born 
in 1911). They have four daughters: Beat- 
rix, heiress apparent (born Jan. 31, 1938); 
Irene (born 1989); Margriet Francisca 
(born 1943), and Maria Christina (born 
1947). 


The Netherlands is a constitutional and 
hereditary monarchy, with female succes- 
sion taking place only in default of male 
heirs. Executive power is vested exclusively 
in the sovereign, while legislative power 
rests with the sovereign and the States- 
General (Parliament), The upper chamber 
of Parliament, with 50 members, ts elected 
for 6 years by the provincial states. The 
lower chamber, which shares with the gov- 
ernment the privilege of initiating new 
bills and proposing amendments, consists 
of 100 deputies who are elected directly 
for four years and retire en bloc. Executive 
power is exercised in part by responsible 
ministers, headed by the prime minister 
and holding office at the pleasure of the 
sovereign. Suffrage is universal for all 
Dutch subjects of 23 years of age. The 
party standing in the lower chamber (elec- 
tions of June 1952) is as follows: Catholic 
30, Labor 30, Anti-Revolutionary 12, Chris- 
tian Historical Union 9, Freedom and 
Democracy 9, Communist 6, others 4, 


Each of the eleven provinces has a local 
representative body—a Provincial State— 
presided over by a royal commissioner, The 
State collects taxes, and legislates on lacal 
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matters. Routine administrative work of 
the province is carried on by a group of 
six members called the Deputed States. 
Each of the 1,054 communes has a locally 
elected council and a mayor appointed by 
‘the crown. 


DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory. 
The army had about 175,000 men in 1949, 
and the air force 300 planes. The navy on 
Jan. 1, 1953, had 1 fleet carrier, 2 light 
cruisers (2 more under construction), 6 
destroyers, 7 submarines, 10 frigates and 
other smaller craft. Defense forces were be- 
ing expanded under a 4-year program, and 
5 divisions were pledged to support NATO. 
An infantry force of 1,000 men and a de- 
stroyer were sent to Korea. A separate air 
force was created in 1953. 


EDUCATION. Education is compulsory 
from the ages of 7 to 13; illiteracy is al- 
most unknown. In 1950-51, elementary 
schools numbering 7,117 (of which 4,723 
were private) had a total enrollment of 
1,240,658; 1,298 secondary schools had 211,- 
158 pupils. The 6 universities and 4 hoge- 
scholen (vocational colleges) had 28,250 
students. The 4 public universities 
are at Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen and 
Amsterdam; the 2 voluntary universities 
are the Calvinist University of Amsterdam 
and the Roman Catholic University of 
Nijmegen. 

RELIGION. The royal family and a large 
number of the inhabitants belong to the 
Dutch Reformed Church (Protestant), but 
there is complete religious freedom. Ap- 
propriations from the national budget are 
made for support of the Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, Jewish and Jansenist Churches. 
The Roman Catholic element is strongest 
in the southern provinces of Limburg and 
North Brabant. 


AGRICULTURE. Dutch farms are char- 
acteristically small, with only a few larger 
than 250 acres. Wheat (327,165 metric tons 
in 1952), barley (239,625 tons), rye (497,- 
040 tons), oats (482,983 tons), potatoes 
(4,284,000 tons) and sugar beets (2,789,211 
tons) are grown, but dairying is more im- 
portant. In 1952, theré were 2,854,000 cattle, 
1,842,000 hogs, 382,000 sheep and 240,000 
horses. Production of cheese (1952: 125,- 
256 metric tons), milk (5,879,200 tons), 
butter (73,625 tons) and eggs (204,750,- 
000 doz.) is under state control. Large quan- 
tities of vegetables and fruits are raised for 
export. Almost as important as the dairy 
industry is the raising of tulip, hyacinth 
and other flower bulbs in the area around 
Haarlem. 

INDUSTRY. The Netherlands is a highly 
industrialized nation, utilizing both over- 
seas raw materials and domestic agricul- 
tural products. In 1948 there were 9,230 
larger establishments with 773,527 workers. 
Leading industries are textiles, clothing, 


shipbuilding, shoes, food, and building — 
materials, ie 
The Netherlands ranks high among ~ 
the world’s shipbuilding nations; 152 ves- 
sels of 452,983 gross tons were under 
construction on March 31, 1953. Amster- _ 
dam is one of the world’s leading diamond- 
cutting centers. 


TRADE. The adverse balance of trade — 
increased markedly after the end of World _ 
War II. Trade statistics, in millions of — 
guilders (excluding parcel post, specie and ~ 
diamonds) are as follows: ae 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports 5,287.8 7,414.7 8,007.0 
Imports 1,752.4 9,671.0 8,511.4 


Principal customers in 1952 were Belgium 
(15%), western Germany (14%), Britain 
(12%), the U. S. (6%) and Indonesia 
(5%). Leading suppliers were Belgium 
(17%), western Germany (14%), the U. S. 
(13%), Britain (9%) and Indonesia (6%). 
The chief exports were dairy products 
and eggs (12%), machinery and apparatus 
(8%), fabrics and clothing (8%), petro- 
leum products (7%) and meat and fish 
(6%). Leading imports were machinery, 
fabrics and clothing, iron and steel and 
manufactures, cereals and flour, and petro- 
leum and products. 


COMMUNICATIONS. The Dutch merchant 
marine had 1,268 seagoing vessels of 3,224,- 
378 gross tons on Jan. 1, 1953—the seventh 
largest fleet in the world. An extensive 
network of rivers expanded by many canals 
has led to extensive development of inland 
shipping. The length of navigable canals 
and rivers is almost 5,000 miles. River ships 
and barges numbered 16,774 on Jan. 1, 
1953, with total deadweight tonnage of 
4,328,000. In 1952, 77,000,000 metric tons 
of freight were carried on rivers and canals. 
The wealth of water transport has ob- 
viated the need for wide railway develop- 
ment. In 1951, there were 1,993 miles of 
railway, all operated by a government- 
owned company, and, in 1950, 4,418 miles 
of primary and secondary roads. 

Air service is provided by Royal Dutch 
Airlines (KLM) which flew 27,732,000 miles 
on 77 routes in 1952 and carried 517,075 
passengers. 

FINANCE. Recent financial data are as 
follows (in millions of guilders) : 


1951* 1952+ 1953f 
Revenue 5,500 5,304 5,214 
Expenditure 5,088 5,568 5,706 


* Provisional. +t Budget estimate. 


The national debt on Dec. 31, 1952, in- 
cluding debt to the Netherlands Bank and 
war damage obligations, totaled 23,402,- 
000,000 guilders. 


MINERALS, FORESTS AND FISHERIES. 
Netherlands minerals are few. The only 
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important ones are coal (12,528,000 metric 
tons in 1952), lignite and salt. There also 
are peat swamps and about 630,000 acres 
of forest. The Netherlands fishing fleet 
made a catch of 275,000 metric tons valued 
at 89,400,000 guilders in 1952. Herring 
(184,600 tons) was the most important 
item. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Part of the great plain of 

north and west Europe, the Netherlands 
has maximum dimensions of 190 by 160 
miles and its low and flat except in Lim- 
burg in the southeast, where some hills 
rise to 300 feet. About half the country’s 
area is below sea level, making the famous 
Dutch dikes a requisite to use of much 
land. Reclamation of land from the sea 
through dike-building has continued 
through recent times, and such land is 
usually very fertile. 


The province of Zeeland consists mainly 
of six delta islands guarding the mouth of 
the Schelde (Scheldt) River and the en- 
trance to Belgium's port of Antwerp. Off 
the northwest coast are the sandy West 
Frisian Islands, lying from three to twenty 
miles out and stretching from the Zuider 
Zee to the German coast. 


All drainage reaches the North Sea, and 
the principal rivers—Rhine, Maas (Meuse) 
and Schelde—have their sources outside 
the country. The Rhine is the most heavily 
used waterway in Europe, and neerly 
three-fourths of its 75 to 85 million tons 
of annual prewar traffic was handled 
through the port of Rotterdam. 


CLIMATE, Marsh mists, sea fogs and a hu- 
midity exceeding 80 per cent mark the 
Netherlands climate. Winters are colder 
than in eastern England at the same lati- 
tude. Utrecht, roughly central in location, 
has a January average temperature of 34.2° 
and a July average of 62.6°, Average rain- 
fall for the country is about 28 inches. 
July—Sept, is the wettest period. 


NETHERLANDS OVERSEAS TERRITORIES* 


NETHERLANDS ANTILLES — Status: 
Part of the United Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. 

Area: 403 square miles, 

Population (est. 1951): 166,000. 

Capital: Willemstad (pop. 1951: 48,000). 

Governor: A, A, M. Struycken. 

Foreign trade (1951): exports, 1,324,800- 
600 florins; imports, 1,447,200,000 florins. 
Obief export: petroleum products (more 
than 95 per cent). 

Agricultural products: aloes, beans, corn. 

Manufactures: refined petroleum, straw 
hats. 

Mineral products: lime phosphate, salt. 


This comprises two groups of Carib- 
bean islands 500 miles apart; one, about 
40 miles off the Venezuelan coast, consists 
of Curacao (210 sq. mi.), Bonaire (95 sq. 

* For Indonesia, see page 657. 


mi.) and Aruba (69 sq. mi,); the other, 
lying to the northeast, consists of 3 small 
islands with a total area of 29 square 
miles. The Dutch acquired the island of 
Curacao from Spain in 1634 and have held 
it since, except for short intervals during 
the Napoleonic Wars. The U. 8S. accepted 
the invitation of the Netherlands govern- 
ment during World War II to dispatch 
troops to Curacao to co-operate in its de- 
fense. Administrative officials include the 
governor (appointed by the crown) and an 
elected legislature and cabinet, 


The backbone of Curacgao’s economy is 
the refining of crude oil which comes from 
the adjacent Maracaibo fields in Vene- 
zuela. The refinery located on Aruba is the 
world’s largest. Aside from native Cura- 
caoans, there were in the territory 7,511 
English, 5,156 Dutch and 4,213 Venezue- 
lans in 1943. Dutch is the official language, 
but many inhabitants speak 2 patois 
known as Papiamento, a mixture of Span- 
ish, Dutch, English, Portuguese, native and 
other words. Only a small part of the trade 
of the territory is carried on with the 
homeland, 


The island of Curacao has a torrid cli- 
mate, with average temperatures of 79° in 
January and 83° in September. Rainfall is 
light, averaging only 16 inches annually. 
It occurs mostly in the October-January 
period. 


SURINAM (Dutch Guitana)—Status: 
Part of the United Kingdom of the Nether- 
ands. 

Area: 54,291 square miles. 

Population (est, 1951): 223,000.* 

Capital: Paramaribo (pop. 1951: 78,000). 

Governor: J. Klaasesz. 

Foreign trade (1951): exports, 39,708,758 
Surinam guilders; imports, 45,833,093 guil- 
ders. Chief export: bauxite (70%). 

Agricultural products; rice (1950: 50,- 
428 metric toms), sugar, coffee. 

Minerals: bauxite (1951: 2,715,195 metric 
tons), gold (6,494 troy o0z.). 

Forest products: balata (1951: 272 met- 
ric tons), timber. 

* Including aborigines, numbering about 25,000. 


Surinam les in northeastern South 
America between British and French Gui- 
ana. It was received by the Dutch from 
England at the Peace of Breda (1667) in 
exchange for New York and at that time 
included British Guiana, which was seized 
by England in 1803 and formally ceded to 
her at the conclusion of the Napoleonic 
Wars, The United States and Brazil dc- 
cepted the invitation of the Netherlands 
government during World War II to co- 
operate in the defense of the valuable 
bauxite mines, The governor (appointed 
by the crown) is assisted by an all-native 
legislature and cabinet, which have sale 
responsibility in all matters relating to 
domestic affairs, 
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is the most important activity, 
and only about 65,000 acres are devoted 
to agriculture. The largest bauxite mines 
are owned by Aluminum Company of 
America subsidiaries. In 1946 a company 


_ was formed to work 10,000,000 acres of the 


, 


area's vast, but almost inaccessible, hard- 
wood forests. 


In 1948 the heterogeneous population in- 
cluded 2,100 Europeans, 2,560 Chinese, 22,- 
000 Djukas (descendants of escaped slaves), 
3,700 aboriginal Indians, 81,750 Negroes 
and mulattoes, as well as 97,000 Indian and 
East Indian laborers brought in after the 
abolition of slavery in 1863 to work the 
sugar plantations. 


From its settled coastal plain, Surinam 
runs back to a virtually unexplored moun- 
tain and jungle area along the Brazilian 
border. Rivers are the chief means of 
interior travel. The climate is tropical 
throughout but is modified by the north- 
east trade winds. Yearly range of tempera- 
ture is approximately 70.5°-90°. Annual 
rainfall in Surinam is about 90 inches 
along the coast. 


NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA—Status: 
nae of the United Kingdom of the Nether- 
ands, 

Area: 151,789 sq. mi. 

Population eee 1951): 700,000. 

Capital: Hollandia (pop. 1951: 32,000). 

Governor: Jan van Baal. 

Agricultural products: 
sugar cane, sweet potatees. 

Minerals: petroleum, nickel, chrome. 

The western part of New Guinea, second 
largest island of the world, with smaller 
adjacent islands, forms part of the king- 
dom of the Netherlands. The area re- 
mained Dutch upon the transfer of sov- 
ereignty in Indonesia in Dec., 1949, with 
the understanding that its status would 
be determined within one year by nego- 
tiation between the Netherlands and Indo- 
nesia, Subsequent negotiations did not 
lead to any agreement. 

Dutch influence dates back to the activ- 
ities of the Dutch East India Company in 
the 17th century. In 1828, the Dutch gov- 
ernment declared Northwest New Guinea 
part of the Dutch East Indian colonies, 
and the area was administered as part of 
the Netherlands Indies until 1949. 


The Papuans are the dominant stock; 
there are also Melanesian and Negrito ele- 
ments. Commerce and industry are almost 
unknown, and life is primitive, with head- 
hunting and cannibalism not unknown 
even today. 


The northern half of the area is mainly 
hilly, with a very high range of moun- 
tains traversing it from east to west. The 
extreme west is almost entirely hilly, and 
the south is flat with vast swamps near 
the coast. 


sago, coconuts, 


Nicaragua (Republic) 


(RepGblica de Nicaragua) 
Area: 57,143 square miles.* 
Population (census 1950): 1,057,023: 


(1943: mestizo, 69%; white, 17%; Negro, 
9%: Indian, 5%). yee 
ion per square mile (land only): 


President: Anastasio Somoza. 

Principal cities (census 1950+): Managua, 
109,352 (capital); Leén, 30,544 (trading 
center); Granada, 21,035 (trading center); 
Chinandega, 13,146 (sugar). 

Monetary unit: Cérdoba. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic, 


* Including inland water area of 3,475 square miles. 
t+ Urban population of municipios. 


HISTORY. Nicaragua was first visited by 
the Spaniards in 1522. The chief of the 
country’s leading Indian tribe at that time 
was called Nicaragua, from whom the na- 
tion derived its name. The country was 
part of Spanish Guatemala until the gen- 
eral Central American revolution in 1821. 
Upon the ‘dissolution of the Central Amer- 
ican Union in 1838, Nicaragua established 
itself independently. A United States naval 
force intervened in 1909 after two Ameri- 
can citizens had been executed, and a few 
U. S. Marines were kept in the country 
from 1912 to 1925. The Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty of 1916 gave the United States an 
option on a canal route through Nicara- 
gua, and naval bases in the Gulf of Fon- 
seca on the Pacific coast and on Corn Is- 
lands on the Atlantic side. Disorder after 
the 1924 elections brought in U. S. Marines 
again, but they were withdrawn gradually 
after the U. S.-supervised elections of 1928, 
although sporadic fighting continued be- 
tween government troops and rebel forces 
under General Augusto Sandino. Juan B. 
Sacasa was elected president in the U. §,- 
supervised elections of 1932, but he was 
forced to resign in 1936. General Anastasio 
Somoza, elected president in Dec., 1936, re- 
stored political and economic stability, He- 
elected in 1939, he remained the virtual 
dictator. Dr. Leonardo Argiello was elected 
president in Feb., 1947 but was ousted 
after taking office because of his opposi~ 
tion to Somoza. The newly elected con- 
stituent assembly named Victor M. Roman 
y Reyes president on Aug. 15, 1947. Gen. 
Somoza took office again on May 21, 1950, 
after national elections. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE, The con- 
stitution of 1948 provides for a president, 
popularly elected for six years, and a two- 
house Congress—a 44-member Chamber of 
Deputies and a 15-member Senate-——both 
elected for six years. There are sixteen re- 
gional departments. Military service is vol- 
untary. The Guardia Nacional, both an 
army and police force, numbers about 
$3,500, A naval base :bullt st the Pacifis port 
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of Corinto by the U. S. during World War 
II was turned over to Nicaragua in 1946. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Although primary education is free and 


compulsory, about 60 per cent of the peo- 


ple are illiterate. There are 3 universities 
and several vocational schools. In 1951-52 


_ there were 1,261 schools of all kinds 


with 86,764 students. Western Nicaragua, 


with about 75 per cent of the population, 
is inhabited principally by mestizos of 
Spanish and Indian blood, with some 
whites and Indians. Negroes and Indians 
are dominant in eastern Nicaragua. 

More than half of Nicaragua is jungle- 
covered; agriculture, the leading industry, 
utilizes only 10 per cent of the total land. 
Coffee (exports 1951-52 season: 295,020 
bags of 132 lbs. each) is the chief crop 
and grows in the western part, which 
also produces sugar cane, cacao, sesame, 
beans, rice, tobacco and corn, the chief 
subsistence crop. Bananas lead in the east- 
ern part, with cotton second. About 900,- 
000 acres are devoted to livestock grazing. 
Except for some sugar refining, only locally 
consumed products are manufactured. 

Exports in 1952 (excluding gold) were 
valued at $42,240,000; imports, at $39,709,- 
628. The U. S. supplied 71% of the imports 
and took 52% of the exports. Besides gold 
(about $9,100,000), leading exports were 
coffee (51%), cotton (9%) and sesame. 


Gold (1952 exports: 254,675 troy oz.) ri- 
vals coffee as the most lucrative export. 
Exports of silver (1951) were 209,898 troy 
oz. One-third wooded, Nicaragua produces 
mahogany, rosewood, cedar, rubber and 
ipecac root. In 1949, Nicaragua exported 
22,197,867 bd. ft. of logs and lumber. 


Good highways, long lacking, are now 
being constructed; there were 418 miles of 
paved road in 1949. Railways, mostly na- 
tionalized and limited to the west, were 
only 268 miles in 1951. TACA (Central 
American Airlines) and Pan American 
both supply air service. Corinto and San 
Juan del Sur, on the Pacific, are the chief 
ports. 


The 1952-53 budget forecast expendi- 
tures of 132,935,546 cérdobas. The public 
dobt in June 1952 was 45,681,000 cordobas, 
of which 13,241,000 cérdobas was internal. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Largest 
but most sparsely populated of the Central 
American nations, Nicaragua is mountain- 
ous in the west, with fertile valleys. A 
plateau slopes eastward toward the Carib- 
bean. Two big lakes—Nicaragua, about 100 
miles long, and Managua, about 38 miles 
long—are connected by the Tipitapa River. 
The Pacific coast is ‘bald and rocky; the 
Caribbean coast, swampy and indented, is 
aptly called the “Mosquito Coast.” The 
highlands have cool temperatures, while 
the coasts are hot°stid*sultry. The east 


coast receives up to 100 inches of rain a 
year. The wet season is generally from May 
or June through November or December. 


Norway (Kingdom) 
(Norge) 


Area: 125,193 square miles. 


Population (est. Dec, 31, 1952): 3,343,000 


(Norwegian, 98.7%; Swedish, .8%; others, 
5%). 

Density per square mile: 26.7. 

Sovereign: King Haakon VIL. 

Prime Minister: Oskar Torp. 

Principal cities: (est. 1952) Oslo, 441,500 
rae, chief port); (census 1946) Bergen, 
10,424 (seaport, shipbuilding) ; Trondheim, 
57,128 (seaport, timber, fish); Stavanger, 
50,320 (seaport, fisheries). 

Monetary unit: Krone. 

Language: Norwegian. 

Religions: Evangelical Lutheran (state), 
96.8%; others, 3.2%. 


HISTORY. Norwegians, akin to Swedes 
and Danes, are of Teutonic origin. In the 
7th and 8th centuries, Vikings from Nor- 
way constantly attacked the British Isles, 
and in the 9th century many of them set- 
tled in what are now Ireland and Nor- 
mandy. Norway became a united kingdom 
in 872 under King Harald MHaarfager. 
Christianity was introduced in the 10th 
century by King Olaf I. 


Under the rule of Haakon IV (1217-63), 
Norway reached a peak of power, ruling 
the Shetland and Orkney Islands, Iceland, 
Greenland and the Hebrides. In 1319 Nor- 
way and Sweden were united under King 
Magnus VII, and in 1397 Denmark joined 
this union under Erik of Pomerania. 

In 1450 the triple bond gave way to a 
union in which Norway was closer to Den- 
mark, but the Treaty of Kiel, in 1814 at 
the end of the Napoleonic Wars, ceded 
Norway to Sweden. Norway protested and 
declared itself independent. Sweden there- 
upon invaded Norway and forced the issue, 
requiring Norway to recognize the king of 
Sweden but leaving Norway its own gov- 
ernment, army, navy and customs. 

After this union was dissolved in 1905, 
Prince Karl of Denmark was elected king 
of Norway by the Storting (parliament) 
and ascended the throne as Haakon VII. 
During World War I, Norway was able to 
preserve its neutrality, though it suffered 
greatly from the Allied blockade and from 
the loss of many merchant ships. In World 
War II, Norway was invaded by the Ger- 
mans on April 9, 1940, and resisted for two 
months before Nazi control was complete. 
On June 7, King Haakon and the govern- 
ment fled to London and established a 
government-in-exile, 

Meanwhile, in Norway, a new word was 
born—quisling. It was derived from Ma- 
jor Vidkun Quisling, a Norwegian traitor 


- who collaborated with the Germans and 
- who was Minister President of the Ger- 
Man-sponsored occupation government. 
Quisling eventually was executed by the 
Norwegians in October, 1945. 

King Haakon and the government re- 
turned immediately after the German col- 
lapse in May, 1945, and an interim coali- 
tion cabinet took over, headed by Einar 
Gerhardsen. The latter’s Labor party won 
@ majority in the general elections of Oct. 
8, 1945, and an all-Labor cabinet formed 
on Noy. 5, 1945, led the nation thereafter. 
Gerhardsen resigned in Noy. 1951, how- 
ever, and was replaced by Oskar Torp. 

Despite Soviet pressure, Norway adhered 
to the North Atlantic Pact in April 1949. 

King Haakon VII, born August 8, 1872, 

second son of Frederick VIII of Denmark, 
married Princess Maud (born 1869, died 
1938), third daughter of Edward VII of 
England. Their one son—Olaf, Crown 
Prince, born July 2, 1903—married Prin- 
cess Martha of Sweden (born 1901) on 
March 21, 1929. Their children are Princess 
Ragnhild Alexandria (born 1930), Prin- 
cess Astrid (born 1932) and Prince Harald 
(born 1937). King Haakon is the uncle of 
Frederick IX of Denmark. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Norway is 
@ constitutional and hereditary monarchy 
with succession in the direct male line. 
The king’s executive power is exercised by 
a council of state, or cabinet, consisting of 
the prime minister and at least seven other 
councilors. The 150 members of the Stort- 
ing are popularly elected for a term of 
4 years under proportional representation. 
When assembled, the Storting divides it- 
self by election into two sections, the Lag- 
ting, composed of one-fourth of the mem- 
bers (38) and the Odelsting, composed of 
the rest. The Storting has a predominant 
position in the government since the cab- 
inet is responsible to it. Moreover, the 
king cannot dissolve it before the expira- 
tion of its term. There is universal suffrage 
for all citizens, male or female, over 23. 
Party representation in the Storting (elec- 
tions of Oct. 10, 1949) is Labor, 85; Con- 
servative, 23; Liberal, 21; Agrarian, 12; 
Christian People’s, 9, 

The department of defense serves as a 
coordinating body for the army, navy and 
air force. The army is a national militia 
with compulsory service from 18 to 55, 
Army strength in 1951 was about 15,000. 
The navy on Dec. 31, 1952, had 5 fleet 
destroyers, 9 submarines, 14 frigates and 
escort vessels and other minor ships. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is compulsory and free from 7 
to 14. Illiteracy is almost unknown. In 
1948-49, elementary schools had enroll- 
ment of 300,174, and secondary schools had 
89,921. There are 2 universities—Oslo (4,682 
students in 1950) and Bergen (756). 


The endowed state religion to which the 
king must conform is Svangelical Luth- 
eran. The king nominates the clergy of 
the established church, which tekes a 
leading part in primary education. All 
other Christian religions are tolerated, but 
Jesuits are barred. ; 


From 1820 to 1920, more than 800,000. 
Norwegians emigrated, 96 per cent of them 
to the United States. 4 

The well-advanced social welfare pro- 
gram includes soctal security, introduced ' 


aS 


late in the 19th century, poor relief, care’ ‘ss 


of mothers and children, schools for the 
blind, deaf and deformed, housing, train~- 
ing of social workers, and old-age pen-» 
sions. Labor is protected by a number of 
acts which provide for vacations, arbitra- 
tion of disputes, and unemployment, acci- 
dent and sickness insurance. The co-opera- 
tive movement is well-organized. ? 


Land suitable for cultivation, estimated © 
at less than 5 per cent of the total area,* 
consists of strips in the deep narrow val-‘ 
leys and around flords and lakes. Food-: 
stuff production is insufficient to meet do-* 
mestic needs. Leading crops, with 1952 - 
production in metric tons, are wheat, 40,- 
000; barley, 150,000; oats, 161,000; pota-~- 
toes, 1,188,000; hay and fodder. The 
country is more adapted to stock raising»: 
than to crop growling; in 1951, there were) 
1,231,000 cattle, 1,929,000 sheep and 118,-., 
000 goats. 

Raw materials produced in Norway form: 
the basis of most of the manufactures. In 
1950 there were 6,166 industrial establish-. 
ments with 219,265 workers and gross pro- 
duction valued at 8,883,000,000 kr, Lead-> 
ing industries are food, machinery, metals, : 
wood, paper and electro-chemicals. On 
Mar, 31, 1953, 52 vessels of 157,604 gross, 
tons were under construction in Norwe-. 
gian yards. ; 

Statistics of foreign trade are as follows, 
in millions of kroner: 


1950 1951 1952 : 
Exports 2,789 4,427 4,039.- 
Imports 4,849 6,266 6,234 


In 1951 the leading suppliers were Prit- 
ain (23%), the U. S. (18%), Sweden 
(12%) and Germany (8%). Leading cus~- 
tomers were Britain (20%), Germany 
(9%), Sweden (8%) and the U.S. (7%). 
Chief exports were pulp, paper and card- 
board (30%), fish and products (14%), 
fish oil and ships. 

The normally adverse trade balance is. 
offset to some extent by invisible exports, 
particularly the earnings of the large mer- 
chant marine. 

Norway is one of the greatest seafaring 
nations, and its merchant marine of 961 
vessels (1,000 tons,and ever) of 5,532,000 


gross tons (June 30, 1952) is the third larg- 
est in the world. War-time losses amount- 
ing to 2,393,000 tons were the third highest 
among the ‘United Nations. The long coast 
line and the difficulties of inland trans- 
portation make coastal shipping especially 
important. In 1950 there were 2,776 miles 
of railway and 27,500 miles of highway. 


_ The 1953-54 budget was balanced at 
4,343,000,000 kr. The public debt on Dec. 
81, 1952, was 5,201,000,000 kr. 


Mineral resources are extensive, but coal 
deposits are entirely lacking except in 
Spitsbergen. The most important minerals 
(1952 production in metric tons) are iron 
ore, 768,970; aluminum, 52,455; pyrite ore, 
708,895; zinc, 38,385; and copper ore, mo- 
lybdenum ore, tungsten, antimony ore, tin 
and silver. 


Cheap electric power, produced mainly 
by hydroelectrical plants (average monthly 
production 1952: 1,534,000,000 kwh), makes 
possible the extraction of nitrogen from 
the air and manufacture of potassium 
nitrate, an important fertilizer. 

The forests, largely in the south and 
southeast, are one of the chief natural re- 
sources. About 25 per cent of the total area 
is covered with forests, of which 70 per 
cent is pine. Timber production in the 
1952-53 season was about 6,500,000 cu.m. 
Paper and cardboard production in 1951 
was 511,000 metric tons; chemical pulp, 
529,315 tons; mechanical pulp, 553,934 
tons. 


Fishing is one of the principal indus- 
tries, engaging as many as 100,000 persons 
annually. A large number of the best Eu- 
ropean food fisheries are situated along 
the coast. The 1952 catch totaled 1,585,000 
metric tons valued at 491,500,000 kr. Nor- 
wegians are the world’s leading whalers 
and were the first to develop pelagic (open 
sea) whaling. Whale-oil production in the 
1951-52 season was 170,542 long tons. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Nearly 170 
per cent of Norway is uninhabitable and 
covered by mountains, glaciers, moors and 
rivers. Its extreme length from the Skager- 
rak to North Cape—Europe’s most north- 
erly point, far above the Arctic Circle— 
is about 1,100 miles. Breadth averages 60 
Miles, with a maximum of 260. The hun- 
dreds of deep fiords that cut into Norway’s 
coast line give it an over-all ocean front of 
more than 12,000 miles. Along the Swedish 
border are the rugged Kjdélen (Keel) Moun- 
tains, and northeast of Bergen are the 
highest of Norwegian mountains, with 
Galdhoépiggen rising to 8,097 feet. Islands 
off the coast, numbering almost 150,000, 
form a breakwater and make a safe coastal 
shipping channel. The Lofoten and Vester- 
&len Islands, off the northwest coast, have 
an area of about 1,560 square miles. 


“Norway has meny rivérs and Jakes. Most 
iyOagt J29” 
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of the rivers are short and swift, with nu- 
merous falls, and are invaluable as sources 
of hydroelectric power. By increasing the 
development of such power, Norway hopes 
to free itself from the necessity of import- 
ing coal, of which it has almost none. 
The Gulf Stream affects the climate 
mildly. Summer temperatures range from 
about 50° in the extreme north to 60.6° at 
Oslo in July. February temperatures in 
Oslo average 24°, against 11° to —12° in the 
north. Norway is one of the lands of the 
midnight sun; in the extreme north for 
many weeks in the summer the sun never 
sets, and for an equal time in the winter 
the sun does not rise. Rainfall is heavy on 
the coast but decreases sharply inland. 


OUTLYING TERRITORIES 

SPITSBERGEN (SVALBARD). 

This arctic archipelago, with an area of 
approximately 25,000 square miles, lies 
about 400 miles north of Norway and con- 
sists of West Spitsbergen (15,200 sq. mi.), 
North-East Land (about 6,000 sq. mi.), 
Edge Island (2,500 sq. mi.), Barents Island 
(580 sq. mi.), and several small islands in- 
cluding Bear Island. The group was prob- 
ably discovered by Norwegians in a.p. 1194 
and rediscovered by the Dutch navigator 
Barents in 1596. The question of sover- 
eignty was long unsolved. By a treaty 
signed with the disputing nations on Feb. 
9, 1920, however, Norwegian sovereignty 
was recognized, and Norway declared the 
area a part of the kingdom Aug. 14, 1925. 
Spitsbergen was occupied by Allied forces 
in the summer of 1941. Soviet proposals 
for establishment of jolnt military bases 
were rejected by Norway in Feb., 1947. 

In the 18th and 19th centuries, Spits- 
bergen was a whaling center, but now the 
only important product is coal (1950: 
373,926 metric tons). Population (1949), 
largely miners, none indigenous: 3,950. 

JAN MAYEN ISLAND. 

This arctic island (144 sq. mi.), lying 
between Greenland and the north of Nor- 
way, was discovered by Henry Hudson in 
1607. It was annexed to Norway May 8, 
1929. A Norwegian weather. station was 
established in 1921, and during World War 
II a U. S. Navy weather station was main- 
tained on the island. It is otherwise unin- 
habited. 


OTHER TERRITORIES. Norway also exer- 
cises sovereignty over Bouvet Island (22 
sq. mi.) in the South Atlantic, Peter I Is- 
land (94 sq. mi.) in the Antarctic Ocean, 
and that part of the Antarctic continent 
lying between 20 degrees and 45 degrees 
east. All are uninhabited. 


Outer Mongolia. See Mongo- 
lian People’s Republic 
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| Palestine. See Israel; Jordan 


Panama (Republic) 


(RepGblica de Panamé) 


Area: 28,575 square miles. 
Population (est. July 1, 1953): 863,600 


(1940: mestizo, 65.34%; Negro, 13.31%; 
e%, 11.07%; Indian, 9.53%; others, 
. Oj}e 
Density ge square mile: 30.2. 
Président: J Antonio Rem6én. 
Principal cities (census 1950): Panama 
City, 127,874 (capital and _ chief port); 
Colon, 52,204 (chief Caribbean Hoe 


Ciudad David, 14,847 (bananas). 
Monetary unit: Balboa. 
Language: Spanish (official). 
Religion: Roman Catholic, 93%; Protes- 
tant, 6%; others, 1%. 


HISTORY. Visited by Columbus in 1502 
on his fourth voyage and explored by Bal- 
boa in 1513, Panam&é& was the principal 
transshipment point for Spanish treasure 
and supplies to and from South and Cen- 
tral America in colonial days. In 1821, 
when Central America revolted against 
Spain, Panamé joined Colombia, which al- 
ready had declared its tndependence. For 
the next 82 years, Panamdé attempted un- 
successfully to break away from Colombla. 
After U. S. proposals for canal rights over 
the narrow isthmus had been rejected by 
the Colombian Senate, Panam4 proclaimed 
its independence with U. 8S. backing in 
i903. U. S. Marines restrained Colombian 
intervention on the ground that the U. 5S.- 
Colombian treaty of 1846 gave the United 
States the right to keep the isthmus open. 


For canal rights in perpetuity, the 
United States paid Panama $10,000,000, 
and agreed to pay $250,000 ($430,000 after 
devaluation of the U. S. dollar in 1933) 
each year. In exchange, the United States 
got the Canal Zone, a ten-mile-wide strip 
across the isthmus, and a considerable de- 
gree of influence in Panamanian affairs. 


During World War II the U. S. was 
granted the right to establish a number of 
bases in Panamdé, All were evacuated in 
1948 after the Assembly rejected a 10-year 
lease agreement on Dec. 22, 1947. 


Enrique A. Jiménez was elected pro- 
visional president in 1945 by the National 
Assembly, which later extended his term 
to Oct. 1, 1948. The presidential election 
of May, 1948, was extremely close and the 
subject of heated controversy. The govern- 
ment candidate, Domingo Diaz Arosemena, 
was_declared the victor by the national 
election jury on Aug. 7, and he took office 
on Oct. 1. He died Aug. 23, 1949 and was 
succeeded by Daniel F, Chanis, Jr., the first 
vice president. Following a hectic week in 
late Nov., 1949, the national police in- 
stalled Arnulfo Arias as president. He in 
turn was ousted on May 10, 1951, and re- 


placed by first vice-president Alcibiades 
Arosemena. José Antonio Remon was 
elected May 11, 1952, took office Oct. 1. 


GOVERNMENT. Under thé 1946 constitu- 

tion, the Assembly and the president are 

elected for 4-year terms, with the presi- 

dent. ineligible to succeed himself, Panamé 
has no army or navy, but has e national 

police corps numbering 2,000. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Although education is free and compul- 
sory between 7 and 15, illiteracy is very 
high in Panamé. In 1951-52, there were . 
943 public and private primary schools 
with 114,023 students and 74 public and. 
private secondary schools with 19,417 stu- 
dents; the national university at Panama 
City had 1,728 students. 


About five-eighths of the nation is un- 
occupied. A fourth of the population is in 
Col6én and in Panama City, the oldest 
white settlement on the Pacific coast of. 
the Americas. In the cities, the lower 
classes are Negro and Negroid, descendants 
of British West Indian laborers on the 
canal. Cnce literally a pest hole from coast 
to coast, Panamé has been made into one_ 
of the healthiest of the tropical nations 
through U. S. sanitation methods intro- 
duced by Canal Zone officials. 


Bananas are the main agricultural crop; 
others are cacao, tobacco, abaca, rubber, 
rice, coffee and sugar cane, all of which are 
exported, as are cattle, hides and gold. Im- 
ports in 1952 were $73,557,116; exports, 
$12,664,526. Chief exports were bananas 
(38%) and cacao (16%). Leading custom- 
ers were the U. S. (84%), El Salvador and 
Guatemala; leading suppliers, the U. 8, 
(65%), the Canal Zone and Britain. 


The Panama Canal is the country’s big- 
gest economic asset. About a third of the- 
national income is ordinarily derived from 
the wages of Panamanians working in the 
Canal Zone, or from cash spent by U. 8, 
personnel in the Zone. National revenue 
in 1952 totaled $40,689,753; expenditure, 
$39,232,318. The public debt on Dec. 31, 
1952, was $38,290,993. 

The main railway is the U. S. Govern- 
ment-owned Panamé Railroad, 47.64 miles 
long, bridging the isthmus from Panamé 
City to Colén, All rail mileage in 1951 to- 
taled 223; highway mileage in that year 
was about 1,100. In recent years many for- 
eign ships have been registered in Panama 
to escape high labor costs and govern- 
mental regulations in other nations; in 
1952, the merchant marine consisted of 
696 vessels (100 tons and over) of 3;740,451 
gross tons, one of the largest in the world, 

Minerals include gold, oil, copper and 
platinum near the Colombian border, but 
transit shortcomings have hampered de- 
velopment. Uranium,,deposits have been. 
reported. Forest’ resources iIncluce ma- 
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roughly the size of South Carolina, runs 


east to west for 420 miles from Costa Rica 
to Colombia, and has a maximum width of 
118 miles, with 477 miles of Caribbean 
coast and 767 on the Pacific. At the nar- 
rowest and lowest point, the canal bisects 
the country. Outlying islands number 
about 630 in the Caribbean and 116 in the 
Pacific. Panama steps up from coastal low- 
lands, with extremely heavy rainfall, to 
upland valleys and plateaus covered by 
dense forest and a few mountain peaks, 
some volcanic, near the Costa Rican border. 


Paraguay (Republic) 
(Reptblica del Paraguay) 
Area: 154,165 square miles. 
Population (census 1950*): 
(Paraguayan, 97%; Indian, 3%). 
Density ag square mile: 9.1*. 
President: Federico Chaves. 
Principal cities (census 1950*): Asun- 
cién, 204,085 (capital); Encarnacién, 40,- 
906 (rail terminus); Concepcidn, 29,650 
Aad Paraguay River); Villarrica, 26,527 
sugar, tobacco). 
Monetary unit: Guaranf. 
Languages: Spanish (official), Guarani. 
Religion: Roman Catholic (official). 
* Preliminary figures. 


HISTORY. Paraguay, a landlocked South 
American country with a good river outlet 
to the South Atlantic, is about the size of 
Montana and, more often than not, is 
under the rule of a dictator-president. 


In 1526 and again in 1529, Sebastian 
Cabot explored the area when he sailed up 
the Parana and Paraguay Rivers. Domingo 
Martinez de Irala, a Spaniard, founded 
Asuncion in 1537 and became the dominant 
figure in Paraguay for the next two dec- 
ades. From 1608 until their expulsion from 
the Spanish dominions in 1767, the Jesuits 
maintained an extensive establishment in 
the south and east of Paraguay. In 1811 
Paraguay revolted against Spanish rule 
and became a nominal republic under two 
consuls, one of whom, Dr. José Rodriguez 
Francia, ruled as absolute dictator until 
his death in 1840. His dictator successor, 
Carlos Antonio Lépez, was succeeded in 
1862 by his son, Francisco Selano Lépez, 
under whose leadership Paraguay lost a 
good part of its population in a disastrous 
five-year war with Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay. In the succeeding decades, eco- 
nomic progress was handicapped by revolu- 
tion, intrigue and corrupt government. 
Paraguay remained neutral in World War 
I. Economic and financial exhaustion re- 
sulted from the war with Bolivia (1932- 
35), after which Paraguay was awarded 
three-fourths of the disputed Gran Chaco 
region (1938). 


1,406,000 


office, despite several abortive revolts and 
a 6-month civil war in 1947, until June, 
1948, when he was ousted. Juan Natalicio 
Gonz4lez, elected president in the Feb., 
1948, elections, took office Aug. 15, but 
successive revolts on Jan. 30 and Feb. 26, 
1949, ousted him and his successor. The 
leader of the latter revolt, Felipe Moles 
Lépez, was elected president on Apr. 17, 
but gave way to Federico Chaves in another 
internal upheaval on Sept. 11, 1949. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Since 
adoption of the 1940 constitution, Para- 
guay has been a semi-authoritarian re- 
public which elects a president every five 
years by popular vote, and a one-house 
Congress on a population basis. There is 
also a Council of State, somewhat equiva- 
lent to an upper house, its members named 
by the government. The presidentially- 
appointed cabinet administers the govern- 
ment and is required merely to inform the 
Congress and Council of its policy. _ 


The army numbers approximately 5,000. 
Military service is compulsory for two 
years. For patrolling the Paraguay River, 
the country’s life line, there is a navy of 
about 1,400 men with four gunboats. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
The illiteracy rate is unofficially estimated 
at 60 per cent, one of the highest in South 
America. Education is free and supposedly 
compulsory. In 1949 there were 186,101 
pupils attending 1,262 elementary schools. 
The University of Paraguay at Asuncién 
had 1,800 students in 1950, and there are 
several normal and agricultural schools. 


The Paraguayans are a homogeneous 
blend of Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, 
with considerable Guarani Indian blood. 
There are almost no Negroes; the 35,000 to 
50,000 uncivilized Indians live mainly in 
the Chaco. The country is 90 per cent bilin- 
gual, with Guarani dominating over Span- 
ish (the official language) in rural areas. 


A well-favored land, Paraguay is pre- 
dominantly a cattle country, keeping about 
3,000,000 head. The soil is fertile and the 
climate suitable for subtropical crops. The 
chief cash crop is cotton (acreage: 150,000; 
1951 ginned output: 14,000 metric tons); 
the staple food crop is manioc. Other crops 
are rice, maize, yerba maté, tobacco, sugar, 
peanuts and fruits. Oil of petit-grain, an 
important perfume ingredient, is extracted 
from the leaves of the bitter orange. Aside 
frem the production of canned meat 
(about 15,000 tons yearly) and quebracho 
extract, the manufactures of the coun- 
try are only slightly developed, but show 
steady growth. 


Exports in 1951 were valued at $35,100,- 


000 and imports at $33,300,000. Argen~- 
tina, the U. S. and Britain were the leading 
customers and also the principal suppliers. 
Chief exports were timber (21%), cotton 
(15%) and quebracho extract (13%). 
River traffic, the principal means of com- 
munication, was monopolized until re- 
cently by an Argentine company, but the 
Paraguayan river fleet is of increasing im- 
portance, The Paraguay river is navigable 
for vessels of 12 ft. draft to Asunctén, prin- 
cipal shipping point, and Concepcién; and 
for smaller vessels for its entire length. 
The Alto Parand& is navigable for larger 
vessels for almost its whole length. Rail- 
way mileage is about 715. In 1952 there 
were some 600 miles of modern highways. 


Domestic air service is furnished by the 
nationalized Linea Aérea de Transporte 
Nacional (LATN). Several foreign lines 
supply international service. 


The 1951-52 budget called for expendi- 
ture of 171,000,000 guaranies and revenue 
of 140,000,000 guaranies. The public debt 
was $27,000,000 early in 1951. 


Paraguay’s mineral deposits are small, 
except for manganese in the near-inacces- 
sible northeast. In the western Chaco, a 
U. S. ofl company has been exploring for 
oil. Forest resources are considerable, es- 
pecially in the Chaco. Quebracho—the 
“Axe-breaker,” a wood so heavy that it 
will not float—is the principal commercial 
tree. The wood has many uses, from paving 
blocks to ox-cart wheels. Quebracho tannic 
extract (production 1951: 44,000 metric 
tons) is the chief product. Its export is 
limited by agreement with Argentina, also 
a heavy producer. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Eastern 
Paraguay, between the Parana and Para- 
guay Rivers, is upland country with the 
thickest population settled on the grassy 
slope that inclines toward the Paraguay 
River. The greater part of the Chaco region, 
to the west, is covered with marshes, la- 
goons, dense tropical forest and jungle. In 
the east, the temperature averages about 
81° in summer (December-February) and 
64° in winter (May—August). From Asun- 
cién, with an annual average greater than 
60 inches, the rainfall decreases in the 
west, 


Peru (Republic) 
(Reptblica del Peru) 
Area: 482,133,.sqtiare miles... ; 
Population (est. 1951): 8,837,600 (white 
and, mestizo, 53%: Indian, 46%; Asiatic, 
Negro and others, 1%). __ 
Density per square mile: 18.3. 
President: Manuel A. Odria. 
Principal cities (est. 1951): Lima, 878,846 
(capital); Arequipa, 99,955 (commercial 
center); Callao, 95,100 (port of Lima); 


Cuzco, 57,000 (ancient Incan_ capital); 
Trujillo, 50,271 (mining). 
onetary unit: Sol. 
Languages: Spanish, Quéchua, Aymara 
(indian). ; 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Peru; once part of the great 
Incan empire and later the major vice- 
royalty of Spanish South América, is more 
than three times the size of California. It 


was conquered in 1531-33 by Francisco 


Pizarro. On July 28, 1821, Peru proclaimed 
its independence, but the Spanish were not 
finally defeated until the Battle of Ayacu- 
cho on Dec. 9, 1824. For a hundred years 
thereafter the Peruvian course was rough. 
Revolutions were frequent, and a new war 
was fought with Spain in 1864-66. The dis- 
pute with Chile over Tacna and Arica was 
not finally settled until 1929, and war with 
Colombia over the Leticia Corridor was 
narrowly averted in 1931. Major econamic 
development, mostly by foreign capital, 
began late in the last century. In World 
Wars I and II, Peru enjoyed cotton and 
copper booms. General Oscar Benavides 
became president in 1933 and vigorously 
set about suppressing popular rights and 
representative government. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1939 by President Manuel Prado 
y Ugarteche. 

Peru emerged from 20 years of dictator- 
ship on July 28, 1945, with the inaugura- 
tion of President José Luis Bustamante y 
Rivero after the first free election in many 
years. However, the change to a regime in 
which political prisoners were freed and 
the press was free to criticize was soon 
tempered by factional troubles within the 
government. As « result, in a cabinet re- 
organization of Jan, 12, 1947, three mem- 
bers of the leftist APRA party, which had 
contributed largely to Bustamante’s elec- 
tion, were eliminated. The rightist-APRA 
cleavage came to a head on Oct. 28, 1948; 
when an army-led rightist revolt headed 
by Gen. Manuel A. Odria ousted Busta- 
mente. Odria became provisional president 
on Oct. 31. He was unopposed in presiden- 
tial elections held July 2, 1950. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1933 constitution, Peru elects by popular 
vote every six years a president, two vice- 
presidents and a bicameral Congress—a 
Senate of 47 members and a Chamber of 
156 members. The president is ineligible 
to succeed himself. The cabinet, headed by 
the prime minister, is presidentially ap- 
pointed, while Supreme Court judges are 
elected by the Congress from a presidential 
list. The “central government names the 
executives of the 24 departments. 


Milftary Sé¥vite“is compulsory at the age 
of eighteen. The army had about 32,000 
men in 1950. The air force, with 1,935 men 
and 90 planes in 1940, received 50 U. S. 
Jend-lease craft in 1942. The 1952 navy 


had 2 old cruisers, 4 destroyers, 4 sub- 
marines, 6 frigates and escort craft and 
smaller units. There are about 10,000 po- 
lice and civil guards. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Peru, once the cultural center of Spanish 
South America, has an illfteracy rate of 
over 50 per cent. Education between 7 and 
14 is free, compulsory and state-controlled. 
Primary schools numbered 10,333 in 1951 


and enrolled 958,128 pupils; 98 state sec- 


ondary schools had 41,209 students and 
148 private secondary schools, some run by 
religious orders, had 21,023. Five universi- 
ties had 12,111 students in 1947, including 
the University of San Marcos, founded in 
1551 (oldest in America) with 8,102. 


Most Peruvians are of mixed Spanish and 
Indian blood. The Indians come from three 
main stocks—Quéchua, Aymar& (Colla) 
and Chuncho. The relatively large Asiatic 
population numbered 41,945 in 1940; in 
1939 there were 22,738 alien Japanese. 


Compulsory social security, ‘established 
in 1936, covers illness, maternity, dis- 
ability, old age and death; benefits are 
steadily being extended. 


Land under cultivation is estimated at 
only slightly more than 10 per cent of the 
total area, with more than 80 per cent of 
the population being dependent upon agri- 
culture. About one-eighth of the cultivated 
area in the irrigated coastal valleys of the 
central region is devoted to cotton, the 
most important crop (1951 production: 
80,000 metric tons). Sugar (1951: 479,- 
500 tons), rice, tobacco and coffee are 
exported, while wheat, corn, potatoes, 
beans, barley and quinoa (a grain similar 
to millet) are subsistence crops. Stock- 
raising, pursued in the Pacific highlands 
and the elevated parts of the Amazon slope, 
supplies most of the country’s meat needs, 
as well as wool, hides and skins for export. 
Llamas, used as beasts of burden, and vi- 
cunas and alpacas, noted for their wool, 
are native to Peru. Livestock estimates in 
1950-51 showed 2,824,000 cattle, 19,000,- 
000 sheep, 1,100,000 pigs, (1949-50) 1,092,- 
000 goats and (1948) 2,449,746 llamas and 
alpacas. 


-Industrialization has been slow. Aside 
from the copper smelters and oil refineries, 
the greatest progress has been made in the 
textile industry, which obtains its raw ma- 
terials from domestic cotton and wool and 
from imported silk. 


Foreign trade statistics, in millions of 
soles, are as follows: 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports 2,887 3,812 3,686 
Imports 2,867 4,239 4,473 


Chief exports in 1952 were cotton (33%), 
sugar (14%) and petroleum and products 
(7%). Chief suppliers were the U. S. 


(56%) and Britain (11%); chief custom- 


ers, the U. S. (28%), Chile (18%) and 


Britain (8%). Principal imports are ma- 
chinery and motor vehicles, foodstuffs 
(especially wheat), iron and steel manu- 
factures, electrical goods and chemicals. 


Highway mileage in 1949 totaled 19,468, 
of which more than a third is hard-sur- 
faced; the Pan-American highway had a 
total Peruvian length of 1,818 miles. Rail- 
way mileage (1947) was 2,612, much of it 
over difficult territory. Several airlines sup- 
ply domestic and international service. 
There are more than 5,400 miles of navi- 
gable tributaries of the Amazon in eastern 
Peru; the chief Amazon port is Iquitos, 
2,653 miles from the Atlantic. 


The 1952 budget balanced revenue and 
expenditure at 2,563,947,250 soles. The pub- 
lic debt on Dec. 31, 1951, was 1,655,000,000 
soles. Foreign capital has played a large 
part in Peruvian economic development. 


Peru has vast mineral resources. It ranks 
fourth in world silver production and mines 
about 25 per cent of the world’s vanadium. 
But mining is second to agriculture, and 
nearly all of it is in the hands of foreign 
capital. Petroleum and copper are the most 
important, with the latter controlled by 
the American-owned Cerro de Pasco Cor- 
poration, which also accounts for much of 
the gold and silver output. In 1952, gold 
production was 140,081 oz.; silver, 17,070,- 
043 oz.; copper (smelter), 22,640 short 
tons; lead, 53,536 tons; and zinc, 133,028 
tons. Petroleum production in 1951 was 
16,109,896 barrels; discovery of rich new 
deposits has been reported. 


Peru’s mineral production, however, va- 
ries greatly from year to year, depending 
on a variety of conditions. For example, 
from 1936 to 1939, vanadium production 
rose from 288 to 1,950 tons. 


Forest products include rubber (1950: 
1,479 long tons), balaté, raw quinine, 
vegetable ivory, mahogany, cedar, dye 
woods and coca, the source of cocaine. An 
important industry on the outlying islands 
is the gathering of guano (bird excrement), 
a valuable fertilizer used almost entirely 
domestically. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, The Andes 
Mountains divide Peru into three sharply 
differentiated zones. To the west is the 
coastland, much of it arid, extending for 
50 to 100 miles inland, and 1,400 miles 
long. The mountain area, with peaks over 
20,000 feet high, lofty plateaus and deep 
valleys, lies centrally. Beyond the moun- 
tains to the east is the heavily forested 
slope leading to the Amazonian plains. 


The climate ranges from tropical in the 
eastern lowlands to arctic among the 
snow-capped peaks. The coastal area has 
an average annual rainfall of less than 2 
inches and temperatures ranging between 
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Y 55° and 98°, Temperatures range from 75° 
to 95° in the humid Montafia, and rainfall 
between 75 and 125 inches annually. 


The Philippines (Republic) 

Area: 114,400 square miles, 

Population (est. July 1, 1952): 20,630,600 
Filipino, except [1948] 121,702 Chinese, 
:955 Americans, 1,886 Spanish and 3,319 

others). 

Density per square mile: 180.3. 

President: Elpidio Quirino. 

Principal cities (est. 1952): Manila, 
1,158,260 (seat of government, chief port); 
Cebu, 175,950 (seaport); Quezon City, 159,- 
730 (legal, future capital); Basilan, 141,640 
(lumber); Bacolod 126,200 (sugar); Zam- 
boanga, 124,710 (seaport). 
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anguages: English, Tagalog, 
Spanish, flocano, Bicol. = 

Religions (census 1948): Reman Catho- 

lic, 82.9%; Aglipayan (Independent Phil- 
ippine Catholic), 7.6%; Mohammedan, 
41%; Protestant, 2.83%; others and no 
religion, 3.1%. 
HISTORY. Fernando Magellan, the Portu- 
guese navigator in the service of Spain, dis- 
covered the Philippines on March 16, 1521, 
and 21 years later a Spanish exploration 
party named the group of islands in honor 
of Prince Philip, later Philip Il of Spain. 
-Spain retained possession of the islands 
for the next 350 years, although the Moros 
in the southern islands continued to harass 
the Spanish troops until 1850, 


The Philippines were ceded to the 
United States in 1899 by the Treaty of 
Paris after the Spanish-American War. 
Meanwhile the Filipinos, led by Emilio 
Aguinaldo, had declared their independ- 
ence. They continued guerrilla warfare 
against U. S. troops until the capture of 
Aguinaldo in March, 1901. By July, 1902, 
peace was established in all parts of the 
islands except those inhabited by Moros. 


The first U. S. civilian governor-general 
was William Howard Taft (1901-04). The 
Jones Law (1916) provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Philippine legislature com- 
posed of an elective Senate and House of 
Representatives. The Tydings-McDuffie Act 
(1934) provided for complete Philippine 
independence in 1946. Under a constitution 
approved by the people of the Philippines 
May 14, 1935, the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines was inaugurated on Nov. 15 
under the presidency of Manuel Quezon y 
Molina, who was re-elected in 1941. 


The Philippines were invaded by Japa- 
nese trodps on Dec. 8, 1941 (Philippine 
time),.and after, the fall of Bataan and 
Corregidor, President Quezon and his gov- 
ernment fled to Washitigton: The Japanese- 
sponsored “Philippine Republic” received 
little support from most Filipinos. U. S. 
forces led by Gen. Douglas MacArthur re- 
invaded the islands in Oct., 1944, and after 


Bisayan, 


the lberation of Manila (Feb., 1945), 
Sergio Osmefia, who had succeeded to the 
presidency on the death of Quezon (Aug. 
1, 1944), re-established the government. 


Brig. Gen. Manuel A. Roxas y Acufia, 


who defeated Osmefia in the elections of 
April, 1946, became first head of the new 
independent republic, which came into 
existence on July 4, 1946, as scheduled in 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act. He died April 
15, 1948, and was succeeded by the Vice 
President, Elpidio Quirino, who pledged 


continuation of Roxas’ domestic program — 


and pro-U. S. foreign policy. He was re- 
elected on Nov. 8, 1949. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 


constitution of 1935 (as amended in 1940), 


the Philippines have a republican form of 
government based on that of the United 


States. Executive power is exercised by the 


president, popularly elected for a 4-year 


term and assisted by a cabinet appointed. 
by him. The popularly elected Congress 


has two houses—the Senate with 24 mem- 
bers and the House of Representatives with 
100 members. 


The Philippine army has been reorgan-. 


ized and re-equipped with U. S. assistance. 
An agreement signed March 14, 1947, pro- 
vided for the establishment, for a 99-year 
period, of 23 U. S. military, naval and air 
bases in the islands. A 5,000-man regimen- 
tal combat team was dispatched to Korea 
in 1950. A mutual defense treaty with the 
U. S. was signed Aug. 30, 1951. 


EDUCATION. In 1948, 3,811,981 pupils 


were enrolled at 19,116 primary schools 


and 549,659 pupils were enrolled at 1,328: 
secondary schools. There were 13 institu-. 
tions for higher education, including the: 
University of the Philippines, with 53,000: 


students. Tagalog is the national language 


but English and Spanish are used through-* 


out the country. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. Agricul- 
ture is the chief industry. Average size of | 


the farms is 10 acres, but there are 
many large plantations. Rice (palay) is the 
staple native food cereal, but production 
(2,830,000 metric tons in 1952) is insufii- 
cient to meet home consumption. The Phil- 
ippines normally produce about half the 
world copra supply and a large proportion 
of the abacé (Manila hemp) supply; they 
are also a leading source of sugar (1951-52: 
980,000 metric tons) and sugar products, 
normally the chief export. Other crops in- 
clude sisal, kapok, cotton, corn, tobacco, 
coffee, rubber, cacao, citrus fruits and ha- 
nanas. In the crop year 1951-52; 748/540 
metric tons of. copra, 26,670 tons of tobacco 
and 114,490 tons of abaca were produced. 
Livestock on Jan. 1, 1952; included 2,439,070 
carabaos, the farmers’ all-purpose animal, 
738,990 cattle, 213,580 horses and 4,442,- 
640 hogs. 
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- Industry had made some progress prior 
to World War II, but private manufactures 
were still in their infancy. Industrial estab- 
lishments suffered serious damage as a re- 


 gult of the war. A start has been made in 


sugar, rope, cigar, cigarette and furniture 
factories, lumber and rice mills, and mod- 
‘ern factories producing beverages, per- 
‘fumes, cosmetics and other consumer’s 
goods. Prepsration of fine embroideries 1s 


an important home industry. 


‘FOREIGN TRADE. Statistics of trade, in 
‘millions of pesos, are as follows: 


; 1950 1951 1952 
Exports 665.4 831.4 704.8 
Imports 712.4 959.0 852.2 


! In 1952, the chief exports were sugar 
4(27%), copra (25%), abacd (11%), timber 
‘and lumber (5%) and coconut oil (5%). 
‘Leading customers were the U. S. (67%) 
‘and Japan (11%); leading suppliers, the 
‘U. S. (72%) and Indonesia (5%). Leading 
imports were textiles (20%), machinery 
‘and vehicles (18%), grain, iron and steel 
‘and manufactures, and petroleum and 
“products. 


“FINANCE. Recent data are as follows (in 


~*millions of pesos): 


f 1951-52 1952-53*  1953-54* 
Revenue 609.8 571.8 560.5 
Expenditure 540.5 635.9 613.4 


* Budget estimate. 
° The total public debt on June 30, 1952, 
was 702,948,713 pesos. 


jCOMMUNICATION. Transportation facili- 
ties suffered especially severe damage dur- 
dng World War II. The inter-island trade 
—extremely important because of the 
makeup of the archipelago—is served by 
wessels licensed for domestic, coastwise and 
bay and river traffic. The port of Manila 
has ample facilities for ocean-going vessels. 
According to Lloyd’s Register, the mer- 
chant marine had 96 vessels (100 tons and 
‘over) of 147,585 gross tons in 1952. 


_ Railway mileage (1949) totaled 613, most 
of which (540 mi.) was on Luzon. High- 
,ways totaled 16,300 mi. that year. Air trans- 
portation has assumed an important place 
dn inter-island communication. 
MINERALS, FORESTS AND FISHERIES. 
"The Philippines possess large but relatively 
‘undeveloped mineral resources. Most im- 
portant are gold, silver, iron ore, copper 
ore, chromite, manganese ore, lead and 
zinc. Petroleum formations are also known 
to exist. In 1952, 469,408 ounces of gold, 
693,751 ounces of silver, 13,241 metric tons 
of copper concentrates, 491,150 tons of 
chromite (refractory), 52,364 tons of chro- 
mite (metallurgical), 20,627 tons of 
manganese, 1,170,350 tons of iron ore and 
139,440 tons of coal were mined. 

“The forest area is.estimated at more 
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than 43,700,000 acres (about 58 per cent of 
the total area), not including 38,200,000 
acres covered with cogén grass, fit for 
grazing. About 97.5 per cent of the total 
forest area is government-owned. Lumber 
production totaled 436,968,629 bd. ft. in 
1952 (prelim.); timber, 2,719,112 cu. m. 


Of the approximately 1,900 different 
species of fish, only about 100 kinds are 
marketed, although a majority are edible. 
Fish exports are chiefly canned tunas. 
TOPOGRAPHY. The Philippines are an 
archipelago of approximately 7,083 islands 
lying about 500 miles off the southeast 
coast of Asia and bounded on the west 
and north by the South China Sea, on the 
east by the Pacific, and on the south by the 
Celebes Sea. They extend north and south 
about 1,152 miles and east and west about 
688 miles. The northernmost island, Y’Ami, 
is 65 miles from Formosa, while the south- 
ernmost, Saluag, is 30 miles east of Borneo. 
Only 466 of the islands have an area of 
more than one square mile, and only 
2,441 have names. The largest islands are 
Luzon in the north (40,814 sq. mi.), 
Mindanao in the south (36,906 sq. mi.), 
Samar (5,124 sq. mi.), Negros (4,903 sq. 
mi.), and Palawan (4,500 sq. mi.). The 
islands are the tops of an irregular, sub- 
merged mountain chain which is largely 
of volcanic origin. The plains lying amid 
the mountains are the most densely popu- 
lated portions of the islands, except in 
Cebu, where the people live mostly on the 
coastal plain. Extensive drainage systems 
are provided by the numerous short rivers. 
CLIMATE. The temperature is warm 
throughout the year, averaging 80°, with 
only slight variations. Rainfall averages 
about 90-100 inches annually, with the 
wettest season occurring from June or 
July through October. Typhoons, often 
causing severe damage, originate in the 
Pacific and strike the islands from the east 
and southeast before curving north. 


Poland (People’s Republic) 


(Rzeczpospolita Polska) 


Area: 119,703 square miles. 

Population (census 1950): 24,976,926. 

Density per square mile: 208.7. 

Chairman of State Council: Aleksander 
Zawadski. 

Premier: Boleslaw Bierut. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Warsaw, 
650,064 (capital); L6dz, 619,914 (ind™strial 
center); Krakéw, 330,946 (commercial cen- 
ter); Poznan, 320,294 (farm products); 
Wroclaw (Breslau), 289,734 (former Ger- 
man industrial center). 

Monetary unit: Zloty. 

Language: Polish (more than 90%). 

Pau Bons: Roman Catholic, Jewish, Prot- 
estant. 


HISTORY. A victim of aggression and par- 
tition throughout the ages, Poland found 
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ier area was reduced from that of Cali- 
fornia to that of New Mexico, and her 
population was cut by 11,000,000. Her 
people reeled from the combined effects of 
the cruel German occupation, a severe 
famine and general postwar instability. 
Her postwar government was in the hands 
of a small Communist minority which 
allowed little democratic opposition. Eco- 
nomic reconstruction has continued at a 
steady pace, but externally Poland remains 
subservient to the U.S.S.R. 

Little of certainty is known about Polish 
history prior to the end of the 10th cen- 
tury. Early in the 11th century the Polish 
king, Boleslaus I (the Brave), ruled over 
Bohemia, Saxony and Moravia. Mongol in- 
vasions in 1241 and 1259 were repelled with 
accompanying devastation. Meanwhile, the 
Teutonic Enights were erecting in Prussia 
a state which included part of Poland and 
barred the latter’s access to the Baltic. 
The Knights were defeated by Wladislaus 
It (1386-1434) at Tannenberg in 1410 and 
became Polish vassals under the Peace of 
Thorn (1466), by which Poland regained a 
Baltic shoreline. 

Poland reached the peak of its power be- 
tween the 14th and 16th centuries. The 
16th century was marked by a constant 
growth of power on the part of the lesser 
nobility with a corresponding weakening 
ef the Crown, which became elective in 
1572. In succeeding years, Poles scored 
many military successes against the Rus- 
sians and Turks. In 1633, King John So- 
bieski, a femous military leader, turned 
back the Turkish tide near Vienna. 

These successes did not halt the process 
of decline which resulted from the lack of 
strong central authority, and Prussia, Rus- 
sia and Austria were able to carry out a 
first partition of the country in 1772, a 
second in 1792 and a third in 1795-96. For 
more than a century thereafter, there was 
no Polish state, but the Poles never ceased 
their efforts to regain their independence. 
World War I found them fighting un- 
happily on both sides. 

The independence of Poland was formally 
proclaimed in Nov., 1918, and Marshal 
Josef Pilsudski was confirmed in Office as 
President. In 1919, Ignace Paderewski, fa- 
mous pianist and patriot, became the first 
premier, Russia attacked Poland in 1920 
but the Poles, under Marshal Pilsudski and 
aided by the French, defeated the invaders. 
On May 12, 1926, Marshal Pilsudski seized 
complete power in a coup da’état and 
ruled the country dictatorially until his 
death on May 12, 1935, when he was suc-~ 
ceeded by Marshal Edward Smigly-Rydz. 


Despite a 10-year non-aggression pact 
signed with Germany in 1934, Hitler at- 
tacked Poland on Sept. 1, 1939. Russian 
troops invaded from the east Sept. 17, 
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history repeating itself in World War II. 


1939, and on Sept. 28 a German-Russian 
agreement was signed dividing Poland be- 


tween Russia and Germany. Before leay- 


ing Poland, President Ignacy Moscicki — 
resigned, designating ss his successor W. ~ 
Raczkiewicz; the latter formed a govern~ 
ment-in-exile in France with Gen. Wladys- 
law Sikorski as premier; this government 


moved to London after France’s defeat in 


1940. All of Poland was occupied by Ger- 
many after the Nazi attack on the Soviet 
Union in June, 1941, On July 30, 1944, 
Poland concluded an agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. yoiding all German-Soviet agree- 
ments effected after Sept. 1, 1939. 


The legal Polish government soon fell se 


out with the Russians, however, and in 
July, 1944, a Communist-dominated Polish 
Committee of National Liberation received 
Soviet recognition. Moving to Lublin after 
that city’s liberation, {t proclaimed itself 
the Provisional Government of Poland on 
Dec. 31, 1944. After almost six months’ ne- 
gotiations, some of the former members of 
the Polish Government in London joined 
with the Lublin government to form the 
Polish Government of National Unity on 


June 28, 1945. Great Britain and the U.S. 


recognized this government on July 5, 1945, 
and withdrew recognition from the London 
government, 


Cn. Aug. 2, 1945, in Berlin, Prime Minister 
Attlee, President Truman and Generalis- 
simo Stalin established a new de facto 
western frontier for Poland, along the riv- 
ers Oder and Lausitzer Neisse, pending the 
final peace treaty. On Aug. 16 the Soviet 
Union and Poland signed a treaty delimit- 
ing the Soviet-Polish frontier. Under these 
sgreements Poland was shifted westward. 
In the east it lost 69,860 square miles with 
10,772,000 inhabitants; in the west it 
gained (subject to final peace conference 
approval) 38,986 square miles with a pre- 
war population of 8,621,000. 


Democratic participation was negligible 
in the new government, which had adhered 
strictly to Soviet foreign policy and pur- 
sued a program of internal socialization. 
The government bloc controlled by the 
small Communist minority won a sweeping 
victory in the Jan., 1947, elections, which 
gave little opportunity to the opposition 
for campaigning or voting. The Communist 
and Socialist parties were merged in Dec. 
1948, All candidates in elections held Oct. 
26, 1952, belonged to the Communist-con- 
trolled National Front. In Nov. 1952, Alek- 
sander Zawadski was elected chairman of 
the state council under the new constitu- 
tion, and former president Boleslaw Bierut 


was elected premier. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The 1952 
constitution is based on that of the 
U.S.S.R. The supreme organ of state au- 
thority is the Sejm, composed of 425 mem- 
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_ bers elected for 4 years by all citizens over 


18. It elects a state council to act when it 
is not in session and also elects the coun= 


cil of ministers, headed by the premier, 


which is the supreme executive and ad- 


ministrative organ. 


Poland’s army in 1952 numbered about 

600,000, including security and frontier 
defense forces. The navy had 2 destroyers, 
4 submarines and some minesweepers and 
coastal craft. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In the school year 1951-52 there were 22,- 
' 980 primary schools with 3,300,000 pupils. 
‘Secondary schools numbered 821 with 325,- 
000 pupils. The 83 institutions of higher 
learning, including 8 universities, had 142,- 
000 students. Education is free and com- 
pulsory up to 18. 


Poland remains essentially an agricul- 


tural country: the areas now under de 
facto Polish administration in the west ac- 


counted for 25 per cent of Germany’s pre- 
war food production. About 70 per cent of 
postwar Poland ts arable land. Much of it 
has been divided into small farms under 
the land reform program. Before World 
War II, Poland exported large quantities 
of farm products. Farm lands lost to the 
Soviet Union were considerably larger in 
area than those gained from Germany; as 
a@ result, recent harvests have barely met 
domestic needs, even though the popula- 
tion has been reduced 30 per cent. 


Agricultural production figures in 1951, 
in metric tons, included wheat, 2,280,000; 
sugar beets, 6,900,000; (1950) rye, 6,502,- 
000; oats, 2,126,000; potatoes, 36,835,000. 
In Dec. 1950, there were 2,797,000 horses, 
7,164,000 cattle, 9,928,000 hogs and 2,194,- 
000 sheep. 


Poland’s industrial facilities, although 
severely damaged during World War II, 
were not greatly affected by territorial con- 
cessions to the U.S.S.R., with the excep- 
tion of the Lwow area. On the other hand, 
important German industrial areas, es- 
pecially Silesia and the city of Stettin, 
are located in the territories under de facto 
Polish administration. As a* result, post- 
war Poland has a much larger industrial 
potential. Almost all industries have been 
nationalized or placed under state control, 
and a planned economy has been intro- 
duced as part of the government’s drive to 
make Poland an industrial nation. Under 
the impetus of a three-year program of 
economic reconstruction initiated in 1947, 
the rehabilitation of Polish industry was 
relatively rapid. That program was com- 
pleted ahead of schedule in 1949, and a 
new six-year program was launched in 
1950. Production of crude steel was about 
2,790,000 metric tons in 1952. 


Foreign trade is largely conducted by 
government organizatiento¢ader the terms 
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of numerous trade agreements with other 
nations. Statistics, in millions of U.S, a 
lars, are as follows: 


1947 1948 1949 
Exports 245° 534* 619* 
Imports 453t 519 633 
* pepo al coal shipments to the U.8.8.R, valued 
at $60, 000,000 nm each year. 
¢ Including relief, war surplus and reparations ship- 
ments vaitiel at $153,000,000. 


In 1948 the Soviet Union supplied 23 
per cent of imports, followed by Britain 
(8%), the U. S. (6%) and Germany (6%). 
The Soviet Union took 21 per cent of ex- 
ports, followed by Sweden (13%), Britain 
(8%) and Germany (8%). 


Poland stopped publishing detalled data 
on foreign trade in 1949. Exports in 1949 
were unofficially reported to be divided as 
follows: coal and coke (46%), other raw 
materials and semimanufactures (18%), 
and agricultural products (mainly bacon 
and ham) and consumer’s goods (20%). 
Major imports were machinery, textiles, 
chemicals and mineral products. 


The 1953 budget estimated revenue at 
101,100,000,000 zlotys and expenditure at 
97,100,000,000 zlotys. The budget includes 
the accounts of all administrative and 
economic units, including schools and hos- 
pitals, and is in effect a financial plan of 
the economy. Under the drastic monetary 
reform effected in late 1950, prices, wages 
and taxes were uniformly reduced to 3% 
of their previous levels, and the zloty was 
placed at par with the Soviet rouble. 


The merchant marine had 139 vessels 
(100 tons and over) of 278,638 gross 
tons on June 30, 1952. The principal ports 
are Gdynia, with one of the larg- 
est harbors in Europe, Gdansk (Danzig) 
and the former German port of Stettin. 
Transportation facilities and rolling stock 
suffered heavy damage during World War 
II—a factor still hampering Poland’s eco- 
nomic recovery. There are about 61,000 
miles of public highway, 4,800 miles of in- 
land waterways and 15,500 miles of rail- 
way. 

The acquisition of large coal deposits in 
German Silesia (estimated at more than 
5,000,000,000 tons), combined with much 
larger reserves in the southwestern region, 
makes Poland one of the world’s leading 
coal producers. The 1952 output was 82,- 
000,000 metric tons, a third of which was 
produced in former German territory. Iron 
ore deposits are located in the Kielce and 
Radom districts and in German Silesia. 
Production in 1948 was 650,000 tons. Zinc 
and lead ores are located chiefly in Upper 
Silesia and the voivodships of Kielce and 
Krakow. Prewar Poland’s principal oil- 
producing areas, Boryslaw-Drohobycz, are 
in the territory ceded to the Soviet Union; 
1951 production was 1,865,000 barrels 
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(one-third of prewar). Among other de- 
posits, Poland possesses copper, sulfur, 
chalk, clay, kaolin, marble and granite. 


Forests cover 22 per cent of the land, but 
important wood resources are located in 
the territory ceded to the Soviet Union, 
and current production supplies less than 
half the annual need. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Poland is a plain with no natural boun- 
daries except the Carpathian Mountains 
on the south and the Oder and Neisse Riv- 
ers on the west. Pomerania is traversed by 
@ range of low hills, while south of Gdansk 
is a maze of marshes, sand dunes and 
muddy lakes which extend into Polish East 
Prussia (Mazuria). The central Polish 
plain, 300 to 450 feet above sea level and 
intersected by great rivers, lies south of the 
flat country along the Baltic shore. South- 
ern Poland and Silesia are hilly regions, 
while on the right bank of the Vistula is 
the plateau of Lublin. 


Poland’s climate is dependent upon her 
proximity to the Baltic and to the Car- 
pathian Mountains. Abundant rainfall 
(annual average: 22.8 in.) is caused by 
the predominating western oceanic winds. 
Snowfall is not heavy, but temperatures 
below zero are not uncommon, and the riv- 
ers are generally icebound for two and a 
half to three months each year. 


Portugal (Republic) 
(Repaiblica Portuguesa) 

Area: 35,413 square miles. 

Population (census 1950*): 
(practically all Portuguese). 

Density per square mile: 239.7.* 

President: Gen. Francisco Higino Cra- 
veiro Lopes. 

Premier: Anténio de Oliveira Salazar. 

Principal cities (census 1940): Lisbon 
(Lisboa), 1948: 796,227 (capital, seaport); 
Oporto (Porto), 262,309 (seaport, port 
wine); Funchal (in Madeira Islands), 54,- 
856 (Madeira wine); Coimbra, 35,437 (uni- 
versity); Settibal, 35,071 (seaport, sar- 
dines). 

Monetary unit: Escudo. 

Language: Portuguese. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 

* Preliminary figures. 


HISTORY. Rolling and rugged Portugal is 
about the size of Indiana and, thanks to 
the days when its sailors and explorers 
were among the world’s most venturesome, 
has a colonial empire 23 times the area of 
the homeland. A traditional ally of Britain, 
Portugal remained neutral in World War 
II but gave the Allies the right to use vital 
island bases in the Atlantic. Politically, 
Portugal is a virtual dictatorship; opposi- 
tion is officially suppressed, and many 
phases of the national life are strictly 
regimented. 

Portugal was part of Spain until it won 


8,490,000 


independence in 1143 with Alfonso I as — 
the first king. During the long reign of 
King John I (1385-1433), a great com-) 
mercial empire was built, largely through 
the exploratory hobby of the king’s son,! 
Prince Henry the Navigator. Bartholomeu 
Diaz explored Africa’s west coast and) 
reached the Cape of Good Hope in 1488., 
Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape and dis-. — 
covered the water route to India in 1497—_ 
99. Portugal’; empire reached its crest. 
about 1540, when it embraced the coast. 
of Brazil, east and west Africa, Malabar, 
Ceylon, Persia, Indo-China and Malaya. ® 
In 1580-81 Spain and. Portugal were 
joined in a personal union under Philip Ty 
of Spain. Portugal revolted in 1640 and. 
set up a new dynasty under John IV, Duke 
of Braganza, but the country never re-— 
covered its position as one of Europe’s 
major powers. In 1806, when Portugal re-’ 
fused to obey Napoleon’s orders that all’ 
continental ports be closed to British? ~ 
ships, French forces invaded the country” 
but were ousted in 1811 by British and! 
Portuguese forces under the Duke of Well-" 
ington. The royal family had fled to Brazil: 
in 1807 but following an uprising at home, 
the king, John VI, returned in 1821. 9 


Brazil declared its independence in 1822" 
and John’s son, Pedro, became emperor of 
the new state as Pedro I. In 1832, Pedro I, 
who had abdicated as emperor of Brazil, 
in 1831, returned to Europe and led an™ 
uprising with British assistance in favor 
of his daughter, Maria II, displacing his’ 
younger brother, Miguel I, who had been* 
proclaimed king in 1828. The descendants! 
of Maria’s marriage with Ferdinand of’ 
Saxe-Coburg ruled Portugal until 1910, 
when King Manoel II was forced into exile’ 
by @ republican revolt. 


On June 19, 1911, the monarchy was* 
abolished, and a republican constitution” 
was introduced. Portugal proclaimed its 
loyalty to the British alliance upon the’ 
outbreak of World War I, and Portuguese’ 
troops fought both in Africa and on the’ 
Western Front. There was much internal 
political instability during and immedi-" 
ately after the war. : 


On May 30, 1926, a revolution led by 
the army deposed the president and set up 
a military dictatorship. General Antonio” 
Oscar de Fragoso Carmona became premier 
and acting president Nov. 29, 1926, and 
was elected president on March 25, 1928: 
Dr. Anténio de Oliveira Salazar, who was 
appointed finance minister in 1928, founded 
the organization known as the National 
Union in 1930 and has been premier and 
dictator since 1932. His regime, while ad- 
mittedly opposed to liberal or democratic 
principles, has brought political and eco- 
nomic stability to Portugal. President Car- 
mona was reselected;in 1935, 1942 and 1949, 
General elections for members of the Na- 


tional Assembly held on Nov. 18, 1945, and 
on Nov. 13, 1949, were boycotted by the 
opposition, and the National Union was 
 contintied in office. Portugal adhered to the 
North Atlantic Pact in April, 1949. 


President Carmona died April 18, 1951; 
Gen: Francisco Lopes was elected without 


opposition to succeed him July 22, 195i. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
constitution of 1933 Portugal is a corpo- 
- rative republic. The president is popularly 
elected for a term of 7 years; the National 
Assembly of 150 members for a term of 
_ 4 years. There is also a corporative cham- 
ber which handles economic, social and 
some legislative matters; its members 
are representatives of local autarchies and 
of the several branches of social activities 
—administrative, moral, cultural and eco- 
nomic, The Assembly theoretically may 
overrule the president’s veto by two-thirds 
vote. The president appoints the premier, 
who in turn selects the cabinet; the latter 
is not responsible to the National Assem- 
bly. 


Military service is compulsory; the ini- 
tial training period is 6 years, but not all 
those liable for duty are called up. The 
army numbered about 64,000 in 1951 (in- 
cluding the Portuguese Legion, a volunteer 
force); the air force had 575 planes in 
1949. The navy in 1952 had § destroyers, 
8 submarines, 8 sloops and several smaller 
craft. Naval personnel numbers about 
7,000. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Compulsory education was introduced in 
1911. Elementary schools in 1949-50 num- 
bered 10,884 with 621,069 students. Sec- 
ondary schools numbered 43 with 20,085 
pupils. Private elementary schools were at- 
tended by 58,602 pupils; private secondary 
schools by 26,405. There were 8 univer- 
sities (Coimbra, Lisbon and Oporto), with 
9,614 students. 


Portugal’s corporate state has a planned 
economy in which each producing unit 
regulates itself in the interest of the na- 
tion. Corporate units have been established 
in agriculture, industry and finance. As an 
example, the government controls the wine 
trade by means of a federation of growers 
and a guild of exporters. 


Sixty per cent of Portugal’s people are 
engaged in agriculture. Although wheat 
is the leading crop, it is insufficient to 
meet domestic needs, and grain must be 
imported, One of the world’s leading wine- 
makers, Portugal produces two famous 
kinds—Port in the vicinity of Oporto, and 
Madeira in the islands of the same name. 
In olive oll production, Portugal usually 
ranks third in the world (production 1951: 
82,000 metric tons). 
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were wheat, 572,000; barley, 132,000; oats, 
135,000. Wine production in 1952 was 
about 147,000,000 U. S. gallons (1939-48 
average: 241,000,000 gallons). 

Livestock in 1948 included 1,000,000 cat- 
tle, 4,000,000 shéep and 1,200,000 hogs. 
Wool production in 1949 was approxi- 
mately 8,000 metric tons. 

Portuguese manufacturing is largely 
limited to consutmer’s goods for domestic 
consumption. Besides the production of 
porcelain tiles, it includes a sizable textile 
industry. 


Trade statistics, in millions of escudos: 


1950 1951 1952* 

Exports 5,3 7,561 6,854 

Imports 1,904 9,497 10,058 
* Preliminary. 


In 1952, the principal customers were 
the Portuguese overseas territories (26%), 
the U. S. (15%) and Britain (12%); chief 
suppliers, Britain (16%), the Portuguese 
territories (15%) and the U. S. (14%). In 
1951 chief exports were cork (18%), cotton 
fabrics (12%), wine (9%) and fish, mainly 
sardines (8%). Leading imports included 
wheat and flour, ships, industrial machin- 
ery, raw cotton and iron and steel. 


On June 30, 1952, the merchant marine 
had 318 vessels (100 tons and over) of 
527,960 gross tons. Railway mileage in 1949 
was 2,240, and highway mileage was 
16,697. 


Recent financial data are as follows (in 
millions of escudos) : 


1951 1952* 1953* 
Revenue 4,100 5,970 5,121 
Expenditure 5,177 5,966 6,352 


* Budget estimate. 


The net public debt (Dec. 1950) was 
12,337,000,000 escudos. 

Mineral resources have not been fully 
developed, but wolfram, coal, iron ore, 
copper, Manganese, iron pyrites, lead, tin, 
and other ores are found. The coal output 
in 1952 was 460,000 metric tons; (1951) 
iron pyrites, 729,600 tons; tin (ore) 1,450 
long tons; lead (smelter), 600 metric tons; 
wolfram, 2,396 tons; Kaolin, 36,638 tons. 
Uranium deposits have been reported in 
Portugal. 


Portugal is one of the world’s leading 
producers of cork; production in 1950 was 
154,342 metric tons. In 1951, 54,523 metric 
tons of resin and 10,384 tons of turpen- 
tine were exported. 


The fishing industry is a basic part of 
the national economy, employing about 
40,060 men and 16,496 boats in 1950. Of 
special importance is the sardine industry 
centered at Settibal, south of Lisbon. The 
total fishery catch in 1951 was 307.455 
metric tons. 2 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Portugal 
occupies a rectangular area about 360 
miles long and 140 miles wide in the 
southwestern part of the Iberian Penin- 
sula. It is crossed by many small rivers, 
and also by three large ones which rise in 
Spain, flow into the Atlantic, and divide 
the country into three geographic areas. 
The Minho (Mifio in Spain) River, part of 
the northern boundary, cuts through a 
mountainous area that extends south to 
the vicinity of the Douro (Duero) River. 
South of the Douro the mountains slope 
to the plains about the Tagus (Tejo) 
River. The remaining division is the south- 
ern one of Alentejo. 


The Azores, stretching over a distance of 
400 miles in the Atlantic, consist of 9 
islands divided into three groups, with 
total area of 888 square miles. The nearest 
continental land is Cape da Roca, Portugal, 
which lies 800 miles to the east. The Azores 
are an important station on Atlantic air 
routes, and both Britain and the United 
States established air bases there during 
World War II. Madeira, consisting of two 
inhabited islands, Madeira and Porto 
Santo, and two groups of uninhabited is- 
lands, lies in the Atlantic about 535 miles 
southwest of Lisbon. Total area of the 
Madeiras is 314 square miles. 

Portugal’s climate is equable and tem- 
perate, but in the deep valleys where the 
mountains keep out the cool winds from 
the Atlantic, it is excessively hot in sum- 
mer. Lisbon, Coimbra and Oporto all have 
mean temperatures of 60° to 61.5°. Heavy 
fogs are common along the coast. Rainfall 
has been as great as 16 feet a year. It is 
heaviest in the north and on the Serra da 
Estrella. 


PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 


Area, Population, 
sq. mi. census 1950 
AFRICA 
Angola (Portuguese 
West Africa) 487,788 4,145,184 
Cape Verde Islands 1,539 147,097 
Mozambique (Portuguese 
East Africa) 297,654 5,732,317 
Portuguese Guinea 13,944 508,970 
Sao Tomé and 
Principe Islands 373 62,159 
ASIA 
Macao 5 187,772 
Portuguese India 1,538 637,846 
Timor 7,330 442,378 


The status of the Portuguese overseas 
territories is fixed by the Colonial Act of 
July 1930 included in the constitution 
approved March 19, 1933, and revised in 
1951. Each territory has a governor or gov- 
ernor general, appointed by the council of 
ministers for an initial 4-year term and 
responsible to the minister of overseas 
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territories at Lisbon. Each territory has 


financial and administrative autonomy. 


ANGOLA (Portuguese West Africa)— 


Status: Overseas territory. 

Capital: Loanda (population ioe 

Governor General: José Agapito da Silva 
Carvalho. 

Foreign trade (1952): exports, 2,751,769,- 
711 escudos; imports, 2,627,135,027 escudos. 
Chief exports: coffee (41%), diamonds. 

Agricultural products (1952): sugar, 50,- 
175 metric tons; cotton, 21,404 tons; sisal, 
25,100 tons; coffee (exports), 47,711 tons; 


maize; palm kernels and oil; peanuts; rice. ° 
Minerals: diamonds (1952: 743,302 car- 


ats), lignite, copper. 
Forest products: beeswax, timber. 

A ae pions sugar, palm oil, whale oil, 
sh oil. 


Angola stretches along the west African . 


coast for about 1,000 miles from Belgian 
Congo to the Cunene River. Outside of a 
coastal plain varying in width from 30 to 
100 miles, the area is part of the great 
African plateau. The Angola coast and the 
Congo River were explored by the Portu- 
guese in 1482-85, and Loanda was founded 
in 1576. Agreements concluded with the 
Congo Free State, Germany and France in 


1885-86 (later modified in details) fixed 
the limits of the province except in the - 


southeast, where the frontier was deter- 
mined by the Anglo-Portuguese agreement 
of 1891 and the arbitration award of the 
King of Italy in 1905. The governor gen- 
eral is assisted by a council of 10 (5 offi- 
cials and 5 Portuguese nationals). 

Angola is primarily an agricultural 
country. Its varied altitude enables it to 
produce both tropical and temperate crops. 
Excellent grazing land exists in many parts 


of the colony, and there are more than . 
1,200,000 cattie. Railways total 1,770 miles, . 


and primary roads 21,949 miles. The chief 
ports are Loanda and Lobito. The great 


majority of the population are of Bantu- , 
Negro stock, mixed in the Congo district , 


with the pure Negro. Europeans in 1950 
numbered 78,903; half-castes, 29,550. 


Mean annual temperature at Loanda is ° 


74.3°; the cool season lasts from June to 


September, the wet from October to May. : 


CAPE VERDE ISLANDS—Status: Over-— 


seas territory. 
Capital: Praia (population 6,188). 
Governor: Carlos Alberto Garcia Alves 


Rocadas. 


Foreign trade (1950): exports, 227,600,-_ 


000 escudos; imports, 245,700,000 escudos, 
Chief exports: salt, preserved fish. 

Agricultural products: coffee, millet, cas- 
tor oll, oranges, hides. 

This group of 14 volcanic islands lying 
off the west African coast was discovered 
in 1456 by the Venetian captain Alvise 
Cadamosto, in the service of Prince Henry 
the Navigator. The island of Sio Vicente is 
an important d@aliffitation on the South 
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American route. The vast majority of the 
inhabitants are mulattoes (101,498 in 
1950) and Negroes (42,487)—descendants 
of slaves brought to the islands from 
Africa By early settlers. Public slavery was 
abolished jn 1854, and private slavery in 
1876, Europeans in 1950 numbered 3,109. 

Summer temperatures are high in the 
archipelago, ranging up to 90° near the 
sea. The rainy season lasts from August 


_ to October. 


MOZAMBIQUE (Portuguese East Africa) 
—Status: Overseas territory. 
Capital: Lourengo Marques (population 


93,203). 
Governor General: Gabriel Miauricio 
Teixeira. 
Foreign trade (1952): exports, 1,333,- 


- 092,000 escudos; imports, 2,182,066,000 es- 


cudos. Chief exports: cotton (31%), sisal 
(13%), copra, sugar. 

Agricultural products (1952): cotton 
(unginned), 27,742 metric tons; sugar, 94,- 
389 tons; copra (exports), 38,399 tons; 
(1951) sisal, 28,734 tons; tea, 2,960 tons; 
cashew nuts, vegetable oils. 

Minerals: gold, coal, graphite, mica. 

Forest products: mangrove bark, timber. 

Mozambique, stretching for about 1,430 
miles along Africa’s southeast coast, was 
discovered by Vasco da Gama in 1498, 
although the Arabs had penetrated into 
the area as early as the 10th century a.pD. 
It was first colonized in 1505, and by 
1610 the Portuguese were masters of all 
the former Arab sultanates on the east 
African coast. The boundaries with British 
Central and South Africa were delimited 
in 1891, and with Tanganyika Territory in 
1886 and 1890. By the Treaty of Versailles, 
following World War I, Portugal was al- 
lotted the Kionga triangle, formerly part 
of German East Africa. One of the four 
provinces—Manica and Sofala (87,454 sq. 
mi.)—was held by the Mozambique Com- 
pany until 1942, when the Portuguese 
Government refused to renew its charter. 

Agriculture is the chief industry. There 
are many large plantations, some of which 
are partially mechanized. Stockraising is 
harapered by prevalence of the tsetse fly. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the inhabitants 
are native Africans of the Bantu Tribes. In 
1950 there were 48,213 Europeans and 14,- 
243 Asiatics. There were 1,652 miles of rail- 
way and 18,078 miles of road, mostly un- 
improved. The chief ports are Lourenco 
Marques and Beira, which is also the port 
for Rhodesia. The principal river, the Zam- 
bezl, divides the colony in half. 

The cool season lasts from April to 
August, and the rainy season from Decem- 
ber to March. On the central coast the 
mean annual temperature is about 85°. 


PORTUGUESE GUINEA—Status: Over- 
seas territory. 

Capital: Bissau (population 5,700). 

Governor; Raimundd°ARténio Rodrigues 
Serric, alistoo@ bel 


Foreign trade (1949): exports, 160,500,- 
000 escudos; imports, 142,200,000 escudos. 
Chief export: peanuts (44,300 metric 


tons). 
Berigysearal roducts: 
kernels, hides, rice. 


Forest products: wax, timber. 


This area, lying on the west African 
coast and almost surrounded by French 
West Africa, was discovered in 1446 by the 
Portuguese Nuno Tristéo and was sepa- 
rated from the colony of the Cape Verde 
Islands in 1879. It consists of a low-lying 
coastal region and 60 islands off the coast. 
The country is undeveloped economically, 
and most of the natives are farmers. There 
are no railways, but navigable rivers total- 
ing over 1,000 miles are important trade 
arteries; there are also about 1,820 miles 
of roads. About two-fifths of the natives 
are Moslem; there were 2,254 Europeans in 
1950. On the coast, temperature varies be- 
tween 77° in January and 85° in May. The 
dry season lasts from December to May. 


SAO TOME AND PRINCIPE—Status: 
Overseas territory. 

Capital: Sao Tomé (population 2,605). 

Governor: Carlos de Sousa Gorgulho. - 

Foreign trade (1950): exports, 209,500,- 
000 escudos; imports, 109,100,000 escudos. 
Chief exports: cacao, coffee, copra. 

Agricuitural products: cacao, 
coconuts, copra, palm oil. 

These volcanic islands, lying in the Gulf 
of Guinea about 150-175 miles off the 
west African coast, were discovered by the 
Portuguese in 1471. Most of the early in- 
habitants were convicts and Jews from 
Portugal and slaves from Brazil and the 
mainland, but the bulk of the present in- 
habitants are Negro contract laborers from 
the mainland and Cape Verde engaged to 
work cacao plantations. 
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MACAO—Status: Overseas territory. 

Capital: Macao (population 148,456), 

Governor: Joaquim Marques Esparteiro. 

Chief exports: fish, cement, preserves. 

Manufactures: cement, preserves, fire- 
crackers, vegetable olis, metal products. 

Macao comprises the peninsula of Macao 
and the two small islands of Talpa and 
Coléane on the south China coast, about 
35 miles from Hong Kong. Established hy 
the Portuguese in 1557, it is the oldest 
European outpost in the China trade, but 
Portugal’s sovereign rights to the port 
were not recognized by China until 1887, 
and its boundaries are still not delimited. 
The port has been eclipsed in importance 
by Hong Kong, but it is still a busy dis- 
tribution center, and also has an impor- 
tant fishing industry employing over 40,- 
000 people. It is notorious for its opium 
trade and gambling houses. Portuguese 
number about 4,000. 


PORTUGUESE INDIA—Status: Metro- 
politan province. 


pheapual: Panjim (Nova Géa) (population 
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_ Governor General: Fernando - 
pene ae Mendonga Dias. eure 
oreign trade (1947): exports, 50,524,- 
000 escudos; imports, 338,859,000 escudos, 
Chief e rts: fish, ree copra. 
Agricultural products: cashew nuts, 
coconuts, spices. 
Minerals: manganese, salt. 


The area consists of G6éa and 8 islands 
on the Malabar coast of India; Damdo and 
the territories of DadarA and Nagar-Aveli, 
on the Gulf of Cambay; and Diu, with 
the continental territories of Gocola and 
Simbor, on the coast of Gujarat. Géa, cap- 
tured in 1510 by the Portuguese, later be- 
came capital of the whole Portuguese 
empire in the east. The native population 
is largely Hindu. 


TIMOR—Status: Overseas territory. 

Capital: Dili (population 7,000). 

Governor: Cesar Maria de Serpa Rosa. 

Foreign trade (1949): exports, 13,400,000 
escudos; imports, 37,600,000 escudos. Chief 
exports: coffee, sandalwood, wax, copra. 

Agricultural product: coffee (experts 
1947: 2,100 short tons). 

Forest products: sandalwood, wax. 


Portuguese Timor consists of the eastern 
half of the island of Timor in the Malay 
Archipelago, with the territory of Ambeno 
and two neighboring islands. It was first 
settled by the Portuguese early in the 16th 
century. In 1859 the island was divided 
between Portugal and the Netherlands; 
later boundary adjustments were made in 
1904, Fishing and copra manufacture are 
important; trade is mostly in the hands 
of Chinese, Malayans and Arabs. The col- 
ony was occupied by Dutch and Australian 
troops in Dec., 1941, and by the Japanese 
in Feb., 1942. 


Rumania (People’s Republic) 
(Republica Populara RomA&na)_ 


Area: 91,654 square miles. 

Population (est. 1951): 16,200,000 (1948: 
Rumanian, 85.7%; Magyar, 9.4%; German, 
2.2%; Jews, 0.9%; others [Turkish, Ru- 
aig Bulgarian, Gypsy, Ukrainian] 

8%). 

Density per square mile: 176.8. 

Chairman of Presidium. Petru Groza. 

Premier: Gheorghe Gheorghiu-De]. 

Principal cities (est. 1945): Bucharest, 
984,619; census 1948: 1,401,807 (capital); 
Cluj, 110,956 (Transylvanian industrial 
center); Jassy, 108,987 (trading center, 
Moldavia); Timisoara, 108,296 (western 
commercial a ad Ploesti, 105,114 (oii). 

Monetary unit: Leu. 

Languages: Rumanian, Hungarian, Ger- 
man, Turkish. 

Religions (est. 1947): Eastern Orthodox, 
81%; Greek Catholic, 9%; Roman Catholic, 
4%; others, 3%. 

HISTORY. In World War I, Rumania 
joined the Allies and won enough land at 
the peace conference to double its size. In 
World War II, Rumania joined the Axis 
and lost about half its earlier gains. Its 


present size is about that of Oregon, Po- 
litically, it is dominated by the Soviets. 

Most of Rumania was the Roman prov- 
ince of Dacia from about a.p. 100 to 275. 
From the 6th to the 12th centuries, wave 
after. wave of barbarian conquerors— 
Viachs, Bulgars and others—passed over 
the area. Of the two regions which eventu- 
ally became Rumania, Walachia was taken 
by the Turks in 1411, and Moldavia in the 
16th century, but both retained semi- 
autonomy. After the Russo-Turkish War, 
they went under de facto Russian protec- 
tion in 1774. 

The Treaty of Paris following the Cri- 
mean War nominally united the two prov- 
inces in 1858, and Alexander Cuza was 
elected Prince of Moldavia and Walachia. 
In 1866 he was forced to abdicate and was 
succeeded by Prince Carol of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen. The Treaty of Berlin recog- 
nized Rumania’s complete independence 
in 1878, and in 1881 the principality was 
elevated to a kingdom. Rumania’s spoils 
from the Second Balkan War in 1913 in- 
cluded the Black Sea province of Dobruja. 
The following year King Carol I was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Ferdinand. The 
gains of World War I, making Rumania 
the largest Balkan state, included Bes- 
sarabia, northern Transylvania and Buko- 
vina. The Banat, a Hungarian area, was 
divided with Yugoslavia. 

In 1926 Crown Prince Carol renounced 
his rights to the throne, and when King 
Ferdinand died on July 20, 1927, Carol’s 
son, Michael (Mihail) became king under 
@ regency. However, Carol returned from 
exile in 1930, was crowned King Carol II, 
and gradually became a powerful political 
force in the country. On Feb. 10, 1938, he 
abolished the democratic constitution of 
1923. On June 21, 1940, the country was 
reorganized along fascist lines, and the 
fascist Iron Guard became the nucleus of 
the new totalitarian party. On June 27, 
the Soviet Union occupied Bessarabia and 
northern Bukovina. By the Axis-dictated 
Vienna Award of Aug. 30, 1940, two-fifths 
of Transylvania went to Hungary. On Sept. 
4, the king dissolved Parliament and 
granted the new premier, Ion Antonescu, 
full power, after which he abdicated and 
went into exile with his mistress, Magda 
Lupescu, whom he married in 1947 when 
she became gravely ill. The first official 
act of his son, Michael I, was to confirm 
Antonescu in his status as head of the 
state and premier. Rumania subsequently 
signed the Axis Pact on Nov. 23, 1940, and 
the following June joined in Germany’s 
attack on the U.S.S.R., reoccupying Bes- 
sarabia. Following the invasion of Ru- 
mania by the Red Army in Aug., 1944, 
King Michael led a coup d’état which 
ousted the Antonescu, government. The 
new cabinet, headed;by Constantin Sana- 
tescu, included Socialist and Communist 
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representatives. An armistice was signed 


- Sept. 12 in Moscow. 


Sanatescu was replaced fa Dec. 6, 1944, 
by Nicolai Radescu, who in turn yielded 
on March 6, 1945 to Petru Groza. The lat- 
ter farmed a cabinet thgtie up of members 
of the National Democratic Front (NDF), 


—@ political group formed hy Communists, 


Social Democrats and subsidiary parties. 
Two opposition members were added to 
the cabinet Jan, 7, 1946, as one result of 
the Moscow Conference of Foreign Minis- 
ters, and on Feb. 5 the U. 8. and Britain 
recognized Rumania conditional upon the 
holding of free elections, Elections, held 
Noy. 19, 1946, resulted in a victory for the 
Communist-dominated government bloc 
headed by Groza, who was reappointed 
premier with an all-NDF cabinet on Nov. 
29. Rumania was under complete Soviet 
political and economic domination. King 
Michael abdicated on Dec. 30, 1947, and 
thereafter the nation was declared a ‘‘peo- 
ae republic.” Elections held on March 
8, 1948, gave 405 of the 414 seats in the 
National Assembly to the 
dominated government bloc. 

In a major shakeup, Groza was replaced 
as premier on June 2, 1952, by Gheorghe 
Gheorghiu-Dej], Communist-party secre- 
tary general. At the same time Ana 
Pauker, vice premier and foreign minister 
and once believed the most powerful fig- 
ure in Rumania, was ousted. The Commu- 
nist-controlled People’s Democratic Front 
was unopposed in elections held Nov. 30, 
1952. 


GOVERNMENT. The 1952 constitution is 
based on that of the U.S.S.R. The supreme 
organ of state authority is the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly of 423 members elected 
for 4 years by all citizens over 18. It elects 
a presidium to act when it is not in ses- 
sion and also elects the council of minis- 
ters, headed by the premier, which is the 
Supreme executive and administrative 
organ. 
PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The Paris peace 
treaty ratified on Sept. 15, 1947, confirmed 
the de facto cession to the Soviet Union of 
Bessarabia and northern Bukovina, the re- 
turn to Rumania from Hungary of north- 
ern Transylvania (thus annulling the Vi- 
enna Award of 1940) and the cession of 
southern Dobruja to Bulgaria. In addition, 
Rumania was required to pay reparations 
in kind in the amount of $300,000,000 (re- 
duced to $225,000,000 by the U.S.S.R. in 
1948) to the Soviet Union over a period of 
eight years. She also was to make com- 
pensation in lei to the amount of two- 
thirds of the original value of Allied prop- 
erty damaged or destroyed in Rumania. 
The treaty Mmited the strength of the 
Rumanian armed forces follows: army 
125,000 men, navy 060 Shek and tonnage 
of 15.000. air force &C00 men and 164 
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planes. The Soviet Union has the right to 
maintain line-of-communication troops in 
Rumania until a treaty with Austria be- 
comes effective. The armed forces are being 
reorganized and re-equipped with Soviet 
assistance. boos 

Despite treaty limitations, the total of 
Rumanian armed-forces personnel was es- 
timated at almost 300,000 in 1951. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and compulsory. In 1951 
there were 14,000 elementary schools. There 
are four universities—at Bucharest, Jassy, 
Cluj and Timisoara. Students numbered 
24,000. The state Church, governed by a 
Holy Synod, is Eastern Orthodox. 

Rumania is predominantly agricultural, 
with about 80 per cent of the population 
engaged on the soil. In wheat, rye and 
other grains, it is one of the richest coun- 
tries of southeastern Europe. The largest 
acreage is usually devoted to corn (pro- 
duction 1947: 5,279,000 metric tons) and 
wheat (1948: 2,600,000 tons). Other crops 
are flax, hemp, fruit, vegetables, potatoes, 
sugar beets, sunflower seeds, tobacco and 
grapes. Stockraising is also important. In 
1950 there were 4,950,000 cattle, 2,300,000 
hogs and (1948) 17,300,000 sheep. Wool 
production in 1951 was about 10,000 met- 
ric tons. 


Agrarian reform measures effected in 
1945 provided for the distribution of es- 
tates over fifty hectares (123.6 acres) in 
lots of twelve and one-half hectares to each 
peasant. Collectivization was not included 
in the program, but all cattle and imple- 
ments became the outright property of the 
State, for lease to farmers. Collectiviza- 
tion was started in 1949, but progress has 
not been rapid. 

Rumania is poorly developed indusiri- 
ally. The chief industries—fiour milling, 
brewing and distilling—are directly con- 
nected with agriculture. However, the iron, 
steel, metal and machinery industries ex- 
panded considerably after the initiation of 
the rearmament program in 1935. In 1947 
there were 28,295 industrial establishments 
which employed 462,305 workers. The most 
important industries are food processing, 
textile, metal, chemical, wood and paper. 
Ail but the smallest business enterprises 
have been completely nationalized. 

Exports in 1948 totaled 32,175,000,000 lei 
and imports 30,016,000,000 lel. Principal 
exports are ordinarily petroleum products, 
cereals and cereal products, wood and 
wood products. Leading imports are iron 
and manufactures, machinery and motors, 
vegetable fibers and products. Postwar 
trade has been carried on almost entirely 
under bilateral trade pacts, mostly with 
members of the Soviet bloc. 

The Danube, flowing along the southern 
border for more than 200 miles, is a highly 
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ment between seagoing vessels and river 
barges is made at Galati and Braila. The 
Rumanian Sea and River Navigation Com- 
pany, with one-fourth of its capital fur- 
nished by the U.S.S.R. and three-fourths 
by Rumania, monopolizes river and sea 
transport. The principle of freedom of nay- 
igation on the Danube for all nations was 
recognized in the 1947 peace treaty but 
seems unlikely to be implemented. The 
principal seaport is Constanta. 

Railway mileage in 1949 was 7,363; high- 
Way mileage in 1945 was 43,163. The Sov- 
rom Civil Aviation Company, under Soviet 
Management but financed equally by the 
U.S.S.R. and Rumania, has the monopoly 
for all civil air transport inside Rumania 
and to the Black Sea. 

The 1951 budget provided for revenue of 
433,900,000,000 lei and expenditure of 429,- 
900,000,000 lei. 

Postwar inflation was severe, and in Aug., 
1947, the leu was stabilized at the rate of 
one new leu to 20,000 old. A second cur- 
rency reform, effected Jan. 27, 1952, tied 
the leu to the Soviet rouble and required 
the exchange of old lei for new lel at 
varying rates. 

By far the most valuable of Rumanian 
minerals is oil, produced chiefly in the 
Ploesti region about 35 miles north of 
Bucharest. In 1950, production was 44,- 
000,000 barrels. 

Natural gas from Transylvania is the 
second most important mineral, coming to 
3,300,000,000 cubic meters in 1950. Other 
important minerals are iron ore (1950: 
about 395,000 tons), lignite (1950: 3,150,- 
000 tons), copper, gold and silver. The 
Russo-Rumanian Oil Company controls 
all former German oil firms and has a 
monopoly on new exploitation. 

Fisheries on the lower Danube and wood 
production are also important. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The Car- 
pathian Mountains divide Rumania’s up- 
per half from north to south and connect 
near the center of the country with the 
Transylvanian Alps, running east and west. 
North and west of these ranges lies the 
Transylvanian plateau, and to the south 
and east are the plains of Moldavia and 
Walachia. In its last 190 miles, the Dan- 
ube River flows through Rumania only. 
It enters the Black Sea in northern Do- 
bruja, just south of the border of the 
Soviet Union. 

The Moldavian-Walachian region has hot 
summers and extreme frosts and blizzards 
in winter. Variations are less extreme in 
Transylvania and the Banat. Bucharest’s 
average summer temperature is 72°; win- 
ter 27°. In some winters the Danube is 
ice-bound for as long as three months. 
Rainfall, heaviest in summer, averages 
15-20 inches annually. 


El Salvador (Republic) 
(RepGblica de El Salvador) 


Area: 13,176 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1951): 1,949,608 
(mestizo, 78%; Indian, 11%; white, 11%). 

Density per square mile: 148.0. 

President: Oscar Osorio. 

Principal cities (census 1950): San Sal- 
vador, 160,380 (capital); Santa Ana, 51,676 
(coffee); San Miguel, 26,831 (coffee, 
henequén). 

Monetary unit: Colén. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. El Salva- 
dor is the smallest, most densely populated 
of Central American nations, and the only 
one without an Atlantic coast line. 

Pedro de Alvarado, a lieutenant of Cor- 
tez, conquered El Salvador in 1525. The 
area was administered as part of Guate- 
mala until the general Central American 
revolution against Spain in 1821. El Sal- 
vador struck out as an independent re- 
public in 1839 after the dissolution of the 
Central American Union. Its story since 
then has been largely one of revolution 
and strife. 

In Jan., 1931, the first free election in 
20 years brought in Arturo Araujo as pres- 
ident. He was overthrown before the year 
was over. General Maximiliano Hernandez 
Martinez, his successor, remained in power 
until May, 1944, when a general strike 
forced his resignation. The next regime, 
also militarist-led, lasted only five months, 
and was succeeded March i, 1945, by a 
regime headed by Salvador Castafieda Cas- 
tro, who was ousted Dec. 14, 1948, by a 
revolutionary junta. Major Oscar Osorio, 
one of the junta’s members, was named 
president in the March, 1950, elections. 

The constitution provides for a presi- 
dent, popularly elected for six years and 
normally ineligible to succeed himself; 
also, a one-house legislature of 54 mem- 
bers. The military forces include an army 
limited to 3,000, a militia, a national guard 
and a small air force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
With the second lowest illiteracy rate in 
Central America, El Salvador provides free 
and compulsory education; both public 
and private schools are state-controlled. 
Primary schools in 1950 numbered 1,920 
with 154,000 students; secondary schools 
numbered 105 with 6,825 students. The 
national university had 1,144 students in 
eight colleges. 

Mestizos (mixed white and Indian) are 
the predominant racial group. There are 
no tribal Indians. 

El Salvador is one of the most inten- 
sively cultivated countries in Latin 
America. Coffee, which accounts for 85 
per cent of the, total,exports (1951-52 pro- 
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duction: 59,000 metric tons) is controlled 
in volume. by a commission of government 
officials and planters. Cotton is second 
in importance. Corn, sugar cane, beans, 
rice, tohacco, cacao, indigo, millet and 
sisal fiber are other products. There is 
some cattle raising and a few local fac- 
tories, including 2 cement plants, 11 tex- 
tile mills and a modern shoe factory. 


El Salvador’s largest national enter- 
prise, the Lempa river hydroelectric pro- 
ject, went into partial operation in 1953. 
Costing $18,000,000, it has an initial 
capacity of 45,000 kw and a potential of 
75,000 kw. 


Exports in 1952 totaled 218,300,000 
colones; imports, 169,400,000 colones. 
About 75% of the trade is with the U. S. 


The two railways have 385 miles of 
track. Highways (1952) included paved, 323 
miles; gravel, 320 miles; dirt, 1,250 miles. 


The 1953 budget balanced revenue and 
expenditure at $56,600,000. The foreign 
debt on Dec. 31, 1952, was $8,400,000; 
there is no internal debt. 


Gold, silver, coal, copper, iron, zinc, mer- 
cury and sulfur are the nation’s chief 
minerals. Gold production in 1951 totaled 
27,100 ounces; that of silver, 351,800 
ounces. 


Forest resources, much smaller than in 
other Central American states, include 
dyewood, mahogany, cedar and walnut. El 
Salvador is a leading source of balsam. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of El 
Salvador is a fertile volcanic plateau about 
2,000 feet high. 


There are several volcanoes, some still 
active, and many lovely crater lakes. The 
mountain ranges along the borders of Gua- 
temala and Honduras give the highlands an 
almost temperate climate, but the low- 
lands are often hot and sultry. Tempera- 
tures at San Salvador range from about 
59° (average daily low) in January to 85° 
(average daily high) in December; these 
are the two coolest months. The rainy sea- 
son lasts from May to October. 


San Marino (Republic) 


Area: 38 square miles, 

Population (est. 1951): 12,969 (mostly 
Italian). 

Density per square mile: 341.3. 

Executive: two regents selected every six 
months by the Grand Council. 

Principal town: San Marino (est. pop. 
2,000) (capital). 

Monetary unit: Lira. 

Language: Italian. 

Religion; Roman Catholic. 


San Marino, the oldest and smallest re- 
public in the world, is one-tenth the size 
of New York City. It is entirely sur- 
rounded by Italy, in thé“Apennines near 


Rimini. According to tradition, San Ma- 
rino was founded about a.p. 350 and had 
good luck for centuries in staying out of 
the interminable wars and feuds on the 
Italian penjnsula. Pope recognized its 
independence in 1631. 


San Marino hires its police and judges 
from Italy. It no longer confers titles for 
a consideration, but it does derive much 
revenue from the exporting of its postage 
stamps, which are changed often to keep 
philatelists buying. Other exports are bar- 
ley, wine and cattle, as well as building 
stone from Mount Titano. 


Executive power is exercised by regents, 
two of whom are appointed every six 
months from the popularly-elected Grand 
Council. There are several primary schools 
and a high school. 


San Marino is linked with Rimini on the 
Adriatic by a 20-mile electric railway. 


Siam. See Thailand 


Spain (Nominal Monarchy) 
(Espafia) 
Area: 194,945 square miles. 
Population (est. Dec. 31, 1952): 28,416,- 
513 (Spanish, que, Catalan). 
Density per square mile: 145.8. 
Chief of State: Francisco Franco y 


Bahamonde. 

Principal cities (est. 1952): Madrid, 
1,686,108 (capital); Barcelona, 1,324,175 
(chief port, textiles); Valencia, 521,614 
(silk, oranges); Sevilla (Seville), 391,047 
(wines, fron ore); Malaga, 284,554 (sea- 
port); Zaragoza (Saragossa), 269,710 (rail 
center). 

Monetary unit: Peseta. 

Languages: Spanish, Basque, Catalan. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Spain, twice the size of Oregon, 
Was once one of the world’s great powers. 
From 201 B.c. to a.p. 406, it was part of 
the Roman Empire. Then the Goths and 
the Vandals formed a powerful kingdom, 
which was partially conquered in the 8th 
century by the Moors from Africa. The last 
Moorish stronghold, the kingdom of Gra- 
nada, fell to the forces of King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella, who were trying to 
unify Spain, in 1492, In the same year, the 
Spanish-financed explorer Christopher Co- 
lumbus was discovering the new world for 
the Spanish crown. 


Charles V (1516-55) became King of 
Spain and also Holy Roman Emperor. Un- 
der his son, Philip II, Spain reached the 
peak of its power, but the beginning of 
decline set in with Britain’s defeat of the 
“Invincible” Armada in 1588. 


The line of Spanish Hapsburgs ended in 
1700, and the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion followed. By the Treaty of Utreciis 
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(1713) Spain was forced to accept a Bour- 
bon king, the Duke of Anjou, and lost Gi- 
braltar and all holdings in the Netherlands 
and southern Italy. Then, while the Span- 
iards were resisting Napoleon’s efforts to 
establish a Bonaparte line in Spain, most 
of their colonies in America revolted and 
became independent. The loss of Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines in the 
Spanish-American War of 1898 left Spain 
with only a few scattered possessions in 
Africa. Neutrality was maintained during 
World War I. 

From 1923 to 1930 Spain was a military 
dictatorship under General Miguel Primo 
de Rivera. A wave of republicanism in 1931 
forced the abdication of King Alfonso 
XTII, and a new constitution was drawn 
declaring Spain to be a workers’ republic. 
Several revolts, strikes and shifts of gov- 
ernment kept Spain in political chaos, and 
on July 18, 1936, the army revolt led by 
General Francisco Franco burst into civil 
war. While Hitler and Mussolini helped 
Franco, Russia helped the Loyalist side. 
The last Loyalist forces surrendered on 
March 29, 1939. Spain became a dictator- 
ship under Franco and signed the anti- 
Comintern pact in 1939. 

While Franco shied away from the risk 
of becoming a belligerent in World War II, 
he was pro-Axis in sympathy, helped the 
Axis with supplies, intelligence and serv- 
ices to German U-boats, and even sent the 
Spanish Blue Division to fight Russia. 

Meanwhile, monarchist sympathies re- 
mained strong both in and out of Franco’s 
Falange party, and a Spanish Republican 
“Government-in-exile” was formed in 1945. 

In 1951, the United States made a pre- 
liminary agreement for wartime use of 
Spanish naval and air bases in return for 
U. S. military and economic aid. On July 
19, Franco announced a new cabinet with 
greater monarchist representation. 


GOVERNMENT. Franco is head of the 
state, national chief of the Falange party, 
prime minister and caudillo (leader) of 
the empire. Practically, the country is 
ruled by the cabinet (appointed by 
Franco), the National Council of the Fa- 
lange party and, to a lesser extent, the 
Cortés (parliament). The principal func- 
tion of the Cortés is the planning and 
formulation of laws without prejudice to 
Franco’s veto power. Cabinet ministers, 
party officials, civil governors, university 
heads, and the presidents of learned bodies 
become members of the Cortés ex-officio. 
There is no provision for the introduction 
of legislation by any of the members. 

In a referendum held July 6, 1947, the 
Spanish people approved a Franco-drafted 
succession law declaring Spain a monarchy 
again. Franco, however, is to continue as 
chief of state and upon his death or in- 
capacity the Government and a Council of 


the Realm constituted by the law are to 
nominate as king “that person of royal 
blood who is most qualified by right,” sub- 
ject to the approval of the Cortés. The law 
reserves to Franco the right to nominate 
his own successor, subject also to the 
Cortés approval by two-thirds vote. 


DEFENSE. Franco is commander in chief 
of the army, navy and air force, each ad- 
ministered by a cabinet minister responsi- 
ble to him. Military service is compulsory 
for two years. The standing army is esti- 
mated at 425,000 men. The navy in 1953 
had 6 cruisers, 20 destroyers, 6 submarines, 
12 frigates and escort vessels and many 
smaller vessels, Several destroyers and 
smaller vessels were under construction. 
The budgetary allotment for defense is 
about 40 per cent. 


EDUCATION, RELIGION AND SOCIAL 
POLICIES. The illiteracy rate was 20.8 per 
cent in 1947. Primary education is com- 
pulsory and free; religious instruction is 
permitted. In 1948 there were 55,111 pub- 
lic primary schools with 2,063,646 pupils, 
119 secondary schools with 213,818 stu- 
dents, 53 normal schools (1949) with 24,- 
171 students, and 12 universities with 
41,844 students. 

Roman Catholicism is the established 
religion. After the civil war of 1936-39, the 
church was restored to substantially its 
pre-republican position; confiscated prop- 
erty was returned, religious education was 
reintroduced, and divorce was banned. 


The labor charter promulgated March 9, 
1938, defined Spain as a totalitarian and 
syndicalist state. So-called vertical syndi- 
cates have supplanted all union organiza- 
tions and all other organizations for the 
protection of the economic interests of 
productive groups. A branch of production 
extends “vertically” from the raw material 
stage through. the industries and firms en- 
gaged in processing and marketing. Prices, 
wages and production, and the distribu- 
tion of merchandise are controlled. 


AGRICULTURE. Spain is predominantly 
agricultural, although there are extensive 
non-arable areas. The principal land uses, 
apart from forest, pasture and forage 
crops, are the production of grain, pota- 
toes, pulse, sugar beets, oranges, grapes 
and olives. Since the civil war Spain has 
not recovered balance in production and 
consumption of foodstuffs. Normally, Spain 
produces exportable quantities of oranges, 
lemons, almonds, filberts, raisins and other 
subtropical commodities. Wine production 
in 1952 was about 530,000,000 U. S. gal- 
lons; olive oil, 247,800 metric tons. 
Livestock, also important, included in 
1950, 4,200,000 cattle, 26,000,000 sheep and 
(1951) 4,222,000 goats and 2,670,000 hogs. 
Wool production in 1951 was 27,000 metric 
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PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(thousands of metric tons) 


1950 1951 1952* 

Wheat 3,380 4,266 4,085 

Barley 1,500 2,151 2,228 

Rye 560 514 493 

: Oats 500 551 547 

Maize 610 607 635 
* Provisional. 


TRADE. Statistics of foreign trade are as 
follows, in millions of U. S. dollars: 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports 389 462 404 
Imports 390 384 518 


In 1951 the chief customers were the 
Spanish colonies (18%), Britain (16%) and 
the U. S. (14%). Leading suppliers were 
the Spanish colonies (16%), the U. S. 
(16%) and France (10%). Leading exports 
were Oranges (16%), cotton goods (10%), 
Olives and olive oil, wine and chemicals 
(each 7%). Major imports were raw 
cotton, chemical products (especially fer- 
tilizer), wheat, petroleum and tobacco. 
INDUSTRY. The textile industry, concen- 
trated in Catalonia and normally employ- 
ing over 300,000 workers, leads all others. 
The paper and chemical industries are also 
important. Pig iron production in 1952 was 
761,100 metric tons; steel production, 907,- 
800 tons. On Mar. 31, 1953, 71 vessels of 
121,067 gross tons were under construction. 
COMMUNICATIONS. The merchant fleet, 
which suffered severely during the civil 
war and World War II, comprised 1,089 
vessels (100 tons and over) of 1,215,819 
gross tons on June 30, 1952, according to 
Lloyd’s Register. The highway system is 
about 80,000 miles. In 1950, there were 
11,068 miles of railway. 

FINANCE. Recent data (budget estimates) 
are as follows, in millions of pesetas: 


1949* 1950-51t 1952-53t 

Revenue 16,071 17,847 22,208 
Expenditure 16,629 17,941 22,477 
* Actual. t+ Data are for each year in indicated bien- 


nial budgetary period. 


The public debt on Dec. 31, 1952, was 
71,544,000,000 pesetas, including treasury 
bonds and guaranteed obligations. 
MINERALS. Spain’s mineral wealth, sec- 
ond to agriculture in the national econ- 
omy, yields millions of tons of ore. In 1946 
the mining and metallurgical industries 
employed 250,115 workers; output was val- 
ued at 8,422,251,768 pesetas. Following 
are production figures for 1952, in metric 
tons: coal and lignite, 13,632,000; iron 
ore, 2,981,000; lead ore, 67,600; zinc ore, 
153,600; potash ore, 964,400; mercury 
(1951), 1,583. Spain also produces copper, 
gold, magnesite, sulfur, tungsten, phos- 
phates, silver and, reportedly, uranium. 
FORESTS AND FISHERIES. Spanish for- 
ests yleld lumber, pine resins, cork and 
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esparto. Some 100,000 persons work in the 
fishing, canning and related industries. 
The 1952 catch, principally cod, tunny and 
sardines, was 501,100 metric tons, valued 
at 2,481,300,000 pesetas. 

TOPOGRAPHY. Spain, less than ten miles 
from Africa at the closest point, and sepa- 
rated from France by the Pyrenees, is gen- 
erally a broad plateau sloping to south 
and east and crossed by a series of moun- 
tain ranges and river valleys. Most of the 
coast line is steep and rocky, with few in- 
dentations. The best harbors are on the 
Galiciah coast in the north; the broadest 
coastal plain is on the Gulf of C&diz in 
the southwest. The Guadalquivir River in 
the south is navigable to Sevilla, but most 
of the others are mountain streams useful 
only for waterpower. Hydroelectric sta- 
tions account for 75 per cent of Spain’s 
generating capacity. 

CLIMATE. Most of Spain’s weather is ex- 
treme. Madrid, for example, reaches a high 
of 110° and a low of 10°. In the southeast, 
the protection of the Sierra Nevadas makes 
the climate subtropical. The northeast, 
with climate much like that of the British 
Isles, is the only region with normal rain. 
OUTLYING ISLANDS. Off Spain’s east 
coast in the Mediterranean are the Bal- 
earic Islands, which total 1,936 square 
miles. The largest is Majorca (1,405 sq. 
mi.). Sixty miles west of Africa are the 
Canary Islands (2,804 sq. mi.). 


SPANISH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS 


Area, Population, 

Country sq. mi. est. 1951 
Ceuta, Melilla, Alhucemas, 

Chaffarinas, and Pefion 

de Velez 82 141,000 
Spanish Morocco 7,589 1,200,000 

Southern Zone 10,039 20,000 
Spanish Guinea 10,900 175,000 
Western Sahara, including 

Ifni and Spanish 

Sahara 116,200 81,000 


Spanish Morocco. See Morocco 


Sweden (Kingdom) 
(Sverige) 

Area: 173,341 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1952): 7,150,606 
(practically all Swedish). 

Density per square mile: 41.2. 

Sovereign: King Gustavus VI. 

Prime Minister: Tage Fritiof Erlander. 

Principal cities (est. Dec. 31, 1952): 
Stockholm, 161,787 (capital); Géteborg, 
363,000 (chief port, shipbuilding); Malmé6, 
198,645 (seaport); Norrképing, 87,451 (tex- 
tiles); Hialsingborg, 71,999 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Krona. 

Language: Swedish. 

Religions: Swedish Lutheran, 
others, 1%. 


HISTORY. Although ancestors of today’s 
Swedes lived in the area as long as 5,000 


99%; 


f 


years ago, little is known of Sweden be- 
fore the 10th century. Before 1100, King 
Olaf Sk6ttkonung had united Sweden into 
a strong nation and established Chris- 
tianity. In 13897 Sweden was united with 
Norway and Denmark under the Union of 
Kalmar. After the murder of several prom- 
inent Swedes by Christian II of Denmark 


- in 1520, Sweden revolted under the leader- 


ship of Gustavus Vasa. Gustavus, elected 
King in 1523, founded the modern Swedish 
state and was the first European monarch 
to break relations with the Pope. 

By the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) 
which concluded the Thirty Years’ War 
(during which Gustavus Adolphus scored 
@ number of brilliant military successes), 
Sweden acquired important German areas, 
including large portions of Pomerania. In 
1700, Poland, Denmark and Russia united 
against Sweden. When peace was finally 
concluded in 1721, Sweden gave up Li- 
vonia, Estonia, Ingria and parts of Fin- 
land. Sweden participated in the coalition 
against Napoleon (1805-07) but in 1809 
Finland was lost to Russia. Following the 
ouster of King Gustavus IV in 1809, a 
constitutional law still in effect was 
adopted, after which Charles XIII, uncle 
of Gustavus IV, was elected king. Since 
Charles XIII was childless, one of Napo- 
leon’s marshals, Jean Bernadotte, was 
elected Crown Prince and took over effec- 
tive control of the government, succeeding 
to the throne in 1818 as Charles XIV. By 
the Treaty of Kiel (1814), Sweden acquired 
Norway from Denmark in return for Pom- 
erania, The union with Norway lasted un- 
til 1905, when it was peacefully dissolved. 


Neutrality was maintained through both 
World Wars. In 1936 Per Albin Hansson 
formed a Social Democratic ministry which 
gave way on Dec. 12, 1939, to a national 
coalition cabinet under his leadership. On 
July 31, 1945, another wholly Social Demo- 
cratic cabinet was formed by Hansson, who 
died in 1946 and was succeeded as prime 
minister by Tage Fritiof Erlander. 


Refusing to abandon its neutrality, Swe- 
den did not join the North Atlantic Pact 
in 1949. Anti-Soviet feeling grew intense 
in 1952, however, when Russians shot down 
a Swedish plane over the Baltic. 
SOVEREIGN. Gustavus VI, born Nov. 11, 
1882, married (1) 1905, Princess Margaret 
Victoria (born 1882, died 1920); (2) 1923, 
Princess Louise Mountbatten (born 1889). 
To his first marriage was born Prince Gus- 
tavus Adolphus (born Apr. 22, 1906, killed 
in air crash Jan. 26, 1947), who was married 
4n 1932 to Sibylle, Princess of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha; their offspring include a son, Carl 
Gustavus, the heir apparent, born April 
30, 1946, and four daughters. Gustavus VI 
became king Oct. 30, 1950, on the death of 
his father, Gustavus V, who had reigned 
since 1907. 


GOVERNMENT. Sweden is a limited mon- 
archy. Executive and judicial authority is 
vested in the king alone, but his resolu- 
tions must be taken in the presence of the 
Council of State (cabinet), headed by the 
prime minister; the Council is appointed 
by the king but is responsible collectively 
to the Riksdag (parliament). 


The Riksdag has an upper chamber of 


150 members elected indirectly by the 
provincial and municipal councils for eight 
years, one-eighth being renewed each year. 
The lower chamber of 230 members is di- 


rectly elected by popular vote for four 
years. There is universal suffrage for men 
and women over 21. The king has the © 


right to initiate legislation and has an 
absolute veto over all bills except those 
relating to taxation. 

Standings in the lower chamber (elec- 
tions of Sept. 21, 1952): Social Democrat 
110, Liberal 59, Conservative 31, Agrarian 
25, Communist 5. 

DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory 
from the ages of 20 to 47; the initial train- 


ing period is 15 months. The king is com- | 


mander in chief of all the armed forces. 
The army, numbering about 60,000, with a 
trained reserve of 600,000, is well-equipped 
with the latest type weapons, many of 
them developed in Sweden. The air force 
has 600 planes. The navy on Jan. 1, 1953, 
had 4 cruisers, 3 coast defense ships, 12 
fleet destroyers, 9 escort vessels, 24 subma- 
rines, 2 minelayers and numerous smaller 
craft. Naval personnel numbers about 10,- 
000 in addition to coast artillery, under 
naval jurisdiction. 

EDUCATION. Public elementary education 
has been free and compulsory since 1842. 
In 1951 there were 650,000 pupils in regu- 
lar elementary schools as well as 143,179 
pupils in regular secondary schools. The 
two universities—Uppsala and Lund—and 
four other schools of university grade had 
a total enrollment of 11,142 in 1950. The 
state also provides a large number of spe- 
cial vocational and continuation schools. 
The national church is the Swedish Luth- 
eran Church, of which the king is supreme 
administrator. 

SOCIAL WELFARE. The extremely well- 
developed co-operative movement is a pow- 
erful factor in the country’s economic life. 
The co-operatives account for about 10 per 
cent of the total retail trade and more 
than 20 per cent of the grocery business. 
Social legislation, also well-advanced, in~ 
cludes unemployment relief, loans and 
grants for housing, medical care, care of 
the indigent and the aged, and a public 
works program to curtail unemployment. 


AGRICULTURE. Grain, hay, potatoes and 

sugar beets are products of the broad fer- 

tile plains of the south; cattle raising and 

dairy Zaring predominate in the north. 
agtast eric 


“Production of major crops in 1952 was as 


follows, in metric totis: wheat, 782,000; 
rye, 284,000; corn, $29,000; oats, 814,000; 


mixed grain, 696,000; sugar beets, 1,59’7,- 
000; potatoes, 1,839,000. The 1952 livestock 
census showed 386,000 horses, 2,532,000 
cattle, 256,000 sheep and 1,363,000 hogs. 
Butter production in 1952 was 93,585 met- 


tie tons; cheese, 59,975 tons; milk, 4,568,- 


000 tons. 


INDUSTRY. Industrial establishments in 
1949 numbered 17,289 with 806,800 work- 
ers, The highly specialized machine indus- 
try producés separators, motors, electrical 
machines and apparatus, agricultural ma- 
chinery, ball bearings, telephone equip- 
meént and harbor works. Pig iron produc- 
tion in 1952 totaled 1,051,000 metric tons; 


raw steel, 1,666,000 tons. 


There are also large woolen, glass and 
porcelain industries. Shipyards build for 
both Swedish and foreign fleets; 54 vessels 
of 346,855 gross tons were under construc- 
tion On March 31, 1953. The timber and 
woodworking industries are extensive. The 
miatch industry is a single trust which cov- 
ers the whole world and, with the help of 
British and American capital, monopolizes 
production in many countries. 


TRADE. Statistics of foreign trade are as 
follows, in millions of kronor: 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports 5,'708 9,226 8,087 
Imports 6,117 9,192 8,953 


Leading exports in 1951 were wood pulp 

(28%), machinery and vehicles (16%), 
paper and manufactures (14%) and wood 
and manufactures (12%). Leading cus- 
tomers were Britain (19%), Germany 
(11%), France and Norway (each 6%) and 
the U. S. and the Netherlands (each 5%). 
The chief suppliers were Britain (16%), 
Germany (14%), the U. S. (9%) and Bel- 
glum (6%). 
COMMUNICATIONS. On June 30, 1952, the 
merchant marine comprised 1,266 ships 
(100 tons and over) of 2,831,887 gross 
tons, largely efficient motor vessels. The 
highly developed railway network totaled 
10,250 miles in 1951, and there were about 
56,200 miles of highway, mostly improved. 
By means of ferry steamers, Swedish state 
railways are connected directly with both 
Germany and Denmark. Telephones in 1952 
numbered 1,790,000 (252 per 1,000 persons), 
making the telephone system second only 
to the United States on a per capita basis. 
Airlines flew approximately 180,000,000 
passenger-miles in 1952. 


FINANCE. Recent data are as follows, 
in millions of kronor: 


1951-52 1952-53"  1953-54* 
Revenue 1,507 8,391 8,159 
Expenditure 6,423 7,663 8,188 
* Budget estimate. iy 8%8 85.1 


Information Please Almana 
The public debt was 12,710,000,000 kr. 
oi: Dec. 31, 1952. 


IMINERALS. Sweden’s high-grade iron ore 
deposits are among the world’s richest. 
Those in central Sweden produce princi- 
pally for domestic use, while the ones in 
Lapland to the north are worked largely 
for export, with much of the output being 
shipped through the Norwegian port of 
Narvik. Production in 1952 was 16,951,000 
metric tons. Gold production was 138,009 
troy oz. Other major minerals are copper 
(29,204 tons), lead (11,390 tons), arsenic 
ore (67,000 tons), manganese ore (18,877 
tons), pyrite ore (411,000 tons), zine ore 
(67,000 tons) and silver (595,000 oz.). Coal 
production (500,000 tons a year) is compar- 
atively small; imports of nearly 8,000,000 
tons a year are therefore necessary. De- 
posits of Uranium have been reported in 
Sweden. 


Wood and peat are extensively used as 
fuel. Sweden’s many waterfalls have a po- 
tential of 13,000,000 kw, of which 3,500,- 
000 kw had been developed by 1951. 
The largest hydroelectric works are state- 
owned, 


FORESTS AND FISHERIES. About 60 per 
cent of Sweden is forested, mostly in pine, 
and there are vast forest products indus- 
tries in the north. Sweden supplies a large 
percentage of the world’s méchanical and 
chemical pulp. In 1951, 3,367,000 metric 
tons of wood pulp, 791,000 tons of paper, 
176,000 tons of cardboard and 833,000 tons 
of newsprint were produced. 


The average annual catch of fish is about 
140,000 tons, half of it in small Baltic 
herring. Cod, mackerel and sprat also are 
taken in the Baltic, and the inland lakes 
and rivers are well stocked with salmon, 
trout and perch. The catch in 1952 (sea 
and coast fisheries) was 203,000 metric 
tons, valued at 125,000,000 kr. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Sweden, with extreme 
length of about 990 miles and breadth of 
250 miles, slopes eastward and southward 
from its peak elevation in the Kjélen 
mountains along the Norwegian border. 
In the north are mountains and many 
lakes. To the south and east are central 
lowlands, and south of them are fertile 
areas of forest, valley and plain. Along 
Sweden's rocky coast, chopped up exten- 
sively by bays and inlets, are many islands, 
the largest of which are Gotland (1,220 sq. 
mi.) and Oland (519 sq. mi.). The coun- 
try is landlocked to the north. 

CLIMATE. Sweden's climate is diversified. 
The warmest month is usually July, with 
a& mean temperature of 62° in Stockholm. 
February is the coldest month, with a 
mean average below 32° for all Sweden 
(25.7° at Stockholm). Average annual rain- 
fall in the north is 16.5 inches; in the 
south, 22.56 inches. 
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Switzerland (Republic) 


(Schweiz-Suisse-Svizzera) 
Area: 15,340 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 1952): 4,850,000 
haa a Hi ; eaten 3.6%; Italian, 
f° ench, .9% ; others, 1.2%—figures b 
place of birth). eee ee : 

Density per Square mile: 304.3. 

President (1953): Philip Etter.* 

Principal cities (est. Dec. 1952): Ziirich, 
404,000 (textiles, banking); Basel (canton), 
202,500 (rail center, Rhine port); Geneva, 
152,500 (intellectual center); Bern, 152,- 
000 (capital). 


Mone unit: Swiss franc. 
Languages: German, 71.9%; French, 
20.4%; Italian, 6.0%; Romansch, 1.1%; 


others, .6%. 

eeupens: Protestant, 57%; Roman 
Catholic, 41%; Jewish, .4%; others, 1.6%. 

* The vice president ordinarily becomes president the 
next year. Vice president in 1953: Rodolphe Rubattel. 
HISTORY. Switzerland, twice the size of 
New Jersey, is a tourist mecca, but its 
rugged scenery is more than a commercial 
asset. Europe’s aggressors for centuries, 
right up through World War II, have usu- 
ally left Switzerland in peace, largely be- 
cause of its formidable natural barriers. 


Swiss history is principally the story of 
the drawing together of various fiefs of 
the Holy Roman Empire into a single 
union for common defense. The process be- 
gan in 1291, with the cantons of Dri, 
Schwyz and Nidwalden as the nucleus. 
Over the next 300 years, ten new cantons 
entered the federation, which nominally 
remained part of the Holy Roman Empire 
until the Treaty of Westphalia gave it in- 
dependence in 1648. 

The French revolutionary army suc- 
ceeded in occupying Switzerland in 1798 
and organized it as the Helvetic Republic, 
but Napoleon restored the federation in 
1803. The Congress of Vienna (1815) de- 
clared Switzerland an independent, neutral 
state in perpetuity, and fixed the nation’s 
borders as they exist today. Out of tho 
brief Swiss civil war of 1847 came the 
democratic constitution of 1848, which was 
influenced by the U.S. constitution. 

Switzerland maintained strict neutrality 
in World Wars I and II, during which its 
diplomatic delegations represented the in- 
terests of many of the belligerents. Both 
sides bombed several Swiss cities by mis- 
take in World War II. Switzerland was a 
center of both Axis and Aliled espionage 
and counter-espionage during the war. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Since the 
adoption in 1874 of their present constitu- 
tion, the Swiss have had a federation of 22 
sovereign cantons. Each canton has its own 
legislature, executive and judiciary depart- 
ments, with the right of veto over federal 
legislation through referendum. 

The Federal Assembly has two houses— 
a Council of States of 44 members, two 


from each canton, and a National Council 
of 196 members elected for four-year terms. 
The seven members of the cabinet (Fed- 
eral Council) are elected for four years by 
the Federal Assembly, which also elects the 
Swiss president from among its own mem- 


bers for a period of one year. The federal. oy 


government is supreme in matters of war, 
peace and treaties, and regulates the army, 
railroads, postal service, mints and national 
bank note issues. 


In peacetime, the highest Swiss army 
officer is a colonel. In wartime a com- 


mander in chief is named with rank of. 


general. Since the army is a national mi- 
litia, it maintains no standing forces, but 
military service is compulsory from the 
ages of 18 to 60, with an initial training 
period of about three months and an 11- 
day refresher course once a year. The force 


of men trained and physically fit is about 


650,000. The air force has about 5,000 per- 
sonnel and 400 planes. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is compulsory, free and 
locally controlled. In 1948-49, primary 
schools had 434,498 pupils and secondary 
schools had 78,587. There are seven uni- 
versities, with 14,903 students in 1949-50. 


Religious freedom is guaranteed under 
the constitution. German, Italian and 
French were recognized as national lan- 
guages in 1874, and Romansch, a dialect 
of the Alpine regions, was also made of- 
ficial in 1937. 

With nearly a fourth of its land unprco- 
ductive, and with half of it In pasture or 
forest area, Switzerland is dependent on 
{imports for food supply. Wheat, potatoes, 
fruits, oats, barley, rye, sugar beets and 
grapes are grown, but stockraising and 
dairy farming account for three-fourths of 
the agricultural production. In 1952 there 
were 1,682,000 cattle, 190,000 sheep, 1,007,- 
000 hogs and (1950) 180,000 goats. 

Production of cheese in 1951 was 24,000 
metric tons, and of butter (1952) 21,700 
metric tons. Approximately 20 per cent of 
the population is engaged in agriculture. 
Total value of agricultural production in 
1950 was 2,242,300,000 fr. 


Manufacturing is the principal economic 
activity, with more than 40 per cent of the 
population being sustained by manufac- 
tures or mechanical pursuits. Industry is 
conducted largely in small plants using 
highly skilled workers. Almost all the raw 
materials are imported, and products con- 
sist almost exclusively of high grade, ex- 
pensive commodities. In 1950 there were 
11,568 factories, with 492,563 workers. 

Manufactures include chemical products, 
machines, watches, textiles, aluminum, 
precision instruments, lumber, shoes and 
fine handmade embroidery. Chief agricul- 
tural industries are the msnufacture of 
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fine cheeses and condensed milk. With 
its many scenic attractions, Switzerland 
draws the heaviest and most profitable 
tourist trade in Europe. 

Switzerland is dependent on foreign 
trade for its prosperity. Trade statistics 
are as follows, in millions of Swiss francs: 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports 3,911 4,690 4,748 
Imports 4,536 5,911 5,193 


In 1952, the leading customers were the 
U.S. (15%), Germany (10%), Italy (9%), 
France (7%) and Belgium (6%). Leading 
suppliers were Germany (18%), the U. S. 
(17%), France (11%), Italy (7%) and 
Britain and Belgium (each 6%). 

The leading exports in 1952 were clocks 
and watches (23%), machinery (21%), 
textiles, including apparel (14%) and 
chemicals (13%). 

The Rhine, navigable from Basel to the 
North Sea, is the principal inland water- 
way. Railways bullt over rugged terrain, 
entailing construction of many bridges and 
tunnels, total about 3,350 miles, mostly 
electrified. The railroads are of great stra- 
tegic importance in communications be- 
tween Germany and Italy. Road mileage 
totals about 10,500. State aerial service is 
gradually being developed. —~ 

Financial data in millions of Swiss fr.: 


1951 1952 1953* 
Revenue 1,812.0 2,010.6 1,818.2 
Expenditure 1,889.2 2,274.9 1,913.4 


* Budget estimate. 


The debt of the Confederation alone (ex- 
eluding the railway debt) was 17,727,400,- 
000 fr. on Dec. 31, 1952. 


Minerals include small amounts of iron 
ore, gold and coal. Nearly 25 per cent of the 
country is covered by forest. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Switzerland is an irregular, mountainous 
plateau bordered by the great bulk of the 
Alps on the south and by the Jura Moun- 
tains on the northwest. Its greatest length 
is 226 miles, greatest width, 137 miles. A 
fourth of its total area is covered by 
scenic mountains and glaciers. The highest 
peaks are Monte Rosa (15,217 ft.) and 
Matterhorn (14,780 ft.), both on the Italian 
border, and the Jungfrau (13,667 ft.), 
southeast of Interlaken. The sources of the 
Rhine, Rhéne and Aar are in Switzerland. 
The country’s largest lakes, Geneva, Con- 
stance (Boden See) and Maggiore, straddle 
the French, German-Austrian and Italian 
borders, respectively. Neuch&tel, 92 square 
miles, is the largest wholly Swiss lake. 

The climate is temperate and varies 
greatly with altitude. The coldest month 
(January), for example, averages 31.8° at 
Basel, which is 909 feet in elevation, and 
16.2° at Santis, with altitude of 8,202 feet. 
July is the warmest month, with a mean 
of 66.4° in Basel and-41° at Santis. 
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Syria (Republic) 
: 73,587 square miles. 

Eopinmtint (ate 1952): 3,433,784 (Arab, 
Armenian, Kurdish, Turkish, French). 

Density per square mile: 46.7. 

President: Adib el Shishakly. 

Principal cities (est. 1951): Aleppo 
(Alep), 371,897 (northern trading center); 
Damascus (Damas), 345,237 (capital); 
Homs, 121,044 (farming, silk); Hama, 87,- 
884 (Bedouin trading center). 

Monetary unit: Syrian pound (£8). 

Languages: Arabic, Aramaic, French, 

Religions: Moslem (Sunni), 69.8%; Mos- 

lem (Alawite), 11.0%; Greek Orthodox, 
4.6%; Armenian Orthodox, 3.5%; Moslem 
(Druze), 3.1%; others (Syrian Orthodox 
and Catholic, Greek and Armenian Catho- 
lic, Israelite, etc.), 8.0%. 
HISTORY. Ancient Syria was conquered 
by Egypt about 1500 B.c., and after that 
by Hebrews, Phoenicians, Assyrians, Chal- 
deans, Persians and Greeks. From 64 B.c. 
until the Arab conquest in a.D. 636, it was 
part of the Roman Empire except during 
brief periods. The Arabs made it a trade 
center for their whole empire, but it suf- 
fered severely from the Mongol invasion 
in 1260 and fell to the Ottoman Turks in 
1516. Syria remained a Turkish province 
until World War I. 

A secret Anglo-French pact of 1916 put 

Syria in the French zone of influence. The 
League of Nations gave France a mandate 
over Syria after World War I, but the 
French were forced to put down several 
nationalist uprisings. In 1930, France rec- 
ognized Syria as an independent republic, 
but still subject to the mandate. After 
nationalist demonstrations in 1939, the 
French high commissioner suspended the 
Syrian constitution. In 1941 British and 
Free French forces invaded Syria to elimi- 
nate Vichy control. During the rest of 
World War II, Syria was an Allied base. 
Again in 1945, nationalist demonstrations 
broke into actual fighting, and British 
troops had to restore order. Syrian forces 
met a series of reverses while participating 
in the Arab invasion of Palestine in 1948. 
After Mar. 30, 1949, when the government 
was overthrown by Husni Zayim, there 
were several Army coups d’état. That of 
Nov. 29, 1951, was engineered by Col. Adib 
el Shishakly. Fawzi Selo became chief of 
state and prime minister on Dec. 3. Shi- 
shakly was unopposed in presidential elec- 
tions held July 10, 1953. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The 1953 
constitution is based to some extent on 
that of the U. S., with three nominally 
coequal branches—executive, legislative 
and judicial. Executive power is vested 
in a popularly elected president, and 
legislative power in a unicameral parlia- 
ment. Women have the right to vote. 

The Syrian army is organized around a 
cadre of troupes spéciales transferred from 
French to Syrian jurisdiction in Aug., 1945. 


yria—Thailand 


_ SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 

Primary education is compulsory. In 1951 
Syria had 1,759 primary schools with an 
enrollment of 260,759, and 136 sécondary 
Schools with 28,595 pupils. There is a uni- 
versity at Damascus. 

Agriculture and animal breeding are the 
main industries. Only half the land is 
arable, and only a third is actually culti- 
vated. Most crops require irrigation. In 
1951-52 Syria grew 1,341,000 metric tons of 
wheat and 467,000 tons of barley. Other 
leading crops include sorghum, olives, cot- 
ton, grapes, lentils and tobacco. Stock- 
raising is important among nomads and 
semi-nomads, 


Exports in 1952 totaled £S319,573,000; 
imports wers £S313,340,000. Chief exports 
were ginned cotton (33%), wheat (9%), 
barley (9%) and wool (4%). Principal 
customers were Britain (24%), Lebanon 
(22%) and France (15%); chief suppliers, 
the U. S. (15%), Britain (13%) and 
France (10%). 


In 1950 Syria had 3,021 miles of highway 
and (1949) 639 miles of railway. 


The budget for the fiscal period July 

1, 1951-Dec, 31, 1952, estimated revenue 
at £8259,000,000 and expenditure at £S265,- 
000,000. The public debt on Dec. 31, 1950, 
was £S89,810,940. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Coastal 
Syria is a narrow plain. Back of that is a 
range of coastal mountains, and still far- 
ther inland is a steppe area. In the east is 
the Syrian Desert, and in the southeast 
next to Jordan is the Jebel Druze Range. 
The climate is subtropical, with rainfall 
averaging 50 inches on the coastal range 
but diminishing to less than four inches 
in parts of the desert. Summer tempera- 
tures at Aleppo range from about 75° at 
night to 100° during the day; winter 
temperatures, from freezing to 50°. 


Thailand (Siam) (Kingdom) 
(Muang Thai) 


Area: 198,247 square miles. 

Population (est. 1952): 19,192,000 (1937: 
Thai, 90%*; Chinese, 3.4%; Indian and 
Malayan, 3.4%; others, 3.2%). 

Density per square mile: 96.8. 

Ruler: King Rama IX. 

Prime Minister: Luang Pibul Songgram. 

Principal cities (census 1947): Bangkok 
(Krung Thep), 827,290 et aiaat chief 
port); Khonkaen, 590,664 (trading center) ; 
Chieng Mai, 534,623 (rice, teak); Chieng 
Rai, 476,118 (northern trading center). 

Monetary unit: Baht. 

Languages: Thai (Siamese), Chinese. 

Religions (census 1947): Buddhist, 89%; 
Moslem, 4%; Christian and others, 1%. 

* Including about 2,500,000 of Chinese descent born 
in Siam. 


HISTORY. The Siamese first began moving 
down into their present homeland from 
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the Asiatic continent in the 6th century 
AD., and by the end of the 13th century 
ruled most of the western portion. During 
the next 400 years the Siamese fought 
sporadically with the Cambodians to the 
east and the Burmese to the west. The 
British obtained recognition of paramount 
interest in Siam in 1824, and in 1896 an 
Anglo-French accord guaranteed Siamese 
independence. In 1909 Siam renounced 
claims to suzerainty over four Malayan 
states in return for almost complete ces- 
sation of British interference in Siamese 
internal affairs. Siam declared war on the 
Central Powers in 1917. 


A colip on June 24, 1932, changed the 
absolute monarchy into a represeritative 
government with universal suffrage. Thus 
shorn of much power, King Prajadhipok 
abdicated in March, 1935, in favor of his 
nephew, Prince Ananda Mahidol, After five 
hours of token resistance on Dec. 8, 1941, 
Siam yielded to Japanese occupation and 
became one of the springboards in World 
War II for the Japanese campaign against 
Malaya. After the fall of its pro-Japanese 
puppet government in July, 1944, Siam 
pursued a policy of passive resistance 
against the Japanese, and on Aug. 16, 1945, 
after the Japanese surrender, Siam repu- 
diated the declarations of war it had made 
against Britain and the U.S. in 1942. 


By a treaty signed with Britain and In- 
dia Jan. 1, 1946, Siam renounced all war- 
time acquisitions of Malayan territory and 
agreed that no canal linking the Gulf of 
Siam with the Indian Ocean would be cut 
across Siamese territory without British 
concurrence. A Franco-Siamese agreement 
of Nov. 17, 1946, provided for the return 
to Indo-China of a border area ceded to 
Siam by Vichy France in 1941. 


Luang Pibul Songgram, prime minister 
during the Japanese occupation, seized 
power in a bloodless coup on Nov. 9, 1947, 
and although his party was defeated in 
elections for the Constituent Assembly on 
Jan. 29, 1948, he retained power and was 
designated Prime Minister on Apr. 15, 
1948. He remained in the post despite two 
coups d’état in 1951. 

On May 11, 1949, the name Thailand, 
under which the country was known dur- 
ing World War II, was readopted in place 
of Siam. 


King Rama IX, who was born Dec. 5, 
1927, second son of Prince Mahidol of 
Songkhla, succeeded to the throne on June 
9, 1946, when his brother, King Ananda 
Mahidol, died of a gunshot wound. He was 
married on April 28, 1950, to Princess 
Kitiyakara; their son, Vajiralongkorn, born 
July 28, 1952, is heir apparent. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Thailand 


is a constitutional, hereditary monarchy. 
Under the 1932 constitution, restored after 
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the Dec. 1951 coup d’état to replace that 
of 1949, there is a unicameral Parliament, 
half nominated, half elected. The govern- 
ment is administered by the Prime Min- 
ister and his Cabinet, who are respon- 
sible to the Parliament. 


The 1937 defense act made military serv- 
ice compulsory for a period of two years 
between the ages of 18 and 30. The army 
had about 30,000 men in 1951. There was 
also a militarized police force of about 
40,000 men and a fair-sized air force. The 
navy had 3 coast-defense ships, 4 subma- 
rines, 4 frigates and escort vessels and 
other smaller craft. An infantry battalion, 
2 naval vessels and several planes were 
sent to Korea. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Buddhist monasteries throughout Thailand 
control most of the elementary education 
in rural districts. In 1951 there were 364 
government schools, with 81,340 pupils, 


» 18,581 local public and municipal schools, 


with 2,660,492 pupils, and 1,297 private 
schools, with 267,442 pupils. The 5 insti- 
tutions of higher learning had 10,557 stu- 
dents. 


Almost 90 per cent of the population 
work at agriculture. Rice (1952: 7,000,000 
metric tons) is the principal crop, the sta- 
ple food and the leading export. It is the 
basis of Thailand’s whole economy and the 
key to its prosperity. Next most important 
is rubber (exports 1952: 98,985 metric 
tons). Other products include coconuts, 
corn, tobacco, cotton, sesame, sugar cane 
and soybeans. Livestock, poor in quality 
and quantity, is used mainly for hauling. 
Manufacturing is of little importance, ex- 
cept for native handicraft and food proc- 
essing. Domestic business ts largely con- 
trolled by Chinese. 


Recent trade statistics are as follows 
(in millions of baht) : 


1949 1950 1951 1952 
Exports 2,777 3,576 4,473 3,747 
Imports 2,280 2,881 3,714 6,678 


Chief exports in 1950 were rice (49%), 
rubber (20%), tin (8%) and teak (4%). 
Leading customers in 1949 were Singapore 
(19%), the U. S. (15%) and India (18%); 
chief suppliers, Hong Kong (17%), the 
U. S. (16%) and Singapore (18%). 


There are good water routes which han- 
dle about 80 per cent of all internal traffic. 
Bangkok, the chief port, 25 miles up the 
Chaupaya River from the Gulf of Siam, 
handles about 80 per cent of the foreign 
trade. Railways under government owner- 
ship total 2,032 miles, and in 1950 there 
were about 3,600 miles of highway. With 
a number of international airlines using 
its facilities, Bangkok is rapidly becoming 
the hub of commercial. avistion in south- 
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The 1952 budget, as supplemented, esti- 
mated revenue at 3,055,000,000 baht and 
expenditure at 4,636,912,000 baht. The 
public debt on Feb. 28, 1953, included 
internal loans of 426,222,000 baht, float- 
ing debt of 1,641,328,000 baht, an external 
loan of £1,318,000, U. S. dollar credits of 
$3,413,000 and International Bank loans of 
$14,218,000. 


There are small deposits of many impor- 


‘ tant minerals, and some precious stones. 


Only tin, gold, tungsten and salt are in 
commercial production. Tin output in 1940 
was 20,841 tons (10% of the world total), 
but production was only 9,473 long tons 
(tin-in-concentrates) in 1952. 


Almost 70 per cent of Thailand’s total 
land area is forested. Teak, the main for- 
est product, covers over one-third of this 
area, chiefly in the northern hill country. 
Production in 1948 was about 65,000 tons. 
Other forest products are thingan wood, 
ironwood, ebony, rattan and sticklac. 


Fisheries, both ocean and river, ordi- 
narily rank second to agriculture in prod- 
uct value. The average catch of 40,000 tons 
includes mainly mackerel, as well as an- 
chovies, mollusks and shellfish. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Thailand, 
about three-fourths the size of Texas, sup- 
ports most of its population in the central 
alluvial plain which is drained by the 
Chaupaya River and tributaries. The cli- 
mate is monsoonal, but the full force of 
the monsoons is broken by the western 
frontier hilis. Rainfall decreases from 
south to north. Humidity is always high, 
but temperatures fall as low as 40° in the 
November-—February cool season. Inland 
temperatures often rise to 100° during the 
hot season. 


Trans-Jordan. See Jordan 


Trieste 


(Free Territory under U. N. protection) 
Area: 293 square miles. 


Population (est. 1951): 378,000 (Italian, 
Bo: Slovene and Croat, 10%; others, 


% 
ecnsity 
ras 

271,5 
Monetary unit: Lira, Yugoslav dinar. 

“0 Religion: Predominantly Roman Catho- 
c. 
Languages: 

cial), Croat. 


Focal point of Big Power dispute during 
the 1946 treaty negotiations, the tiny Free 
Territory of Trieste on the northeastern 
Adriatic took existence on Sept. 15, 1947. 
Soviet Russia had backed Yugoslav claims 
for the whole Istrian peninsula, including 
the port of Trieste, an ideal sea outlet for 


er square mile: 1,290.1. 


city (census 1951): Trieste, 


Italian and Slovene (6ffi- 
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- Soviet-dominated Danublia. The U. S. and 


Britain opposed these claims. A French 
compromise was adopted which gave Yugo- 
stayia t es mere | Italian cities of 

estern Istria, including the Pola naval 
base} frock re otnet predominantly Italian 
parts, consisting of the city and surround- 
ing territory of Trieste, the Free Territory 
was formed under U.N. pratection. 


The territory formed part of Austria 
(Trieste from 1382) before World War I, 
and Trieste became the strategic port of 
central Europe and outlet for the trade of 
the Danube basin. By the treaty of Rapallo 
(Nov. 12, 1920) between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia, the territory along with all of Istria 
went to Italy as part of “Italia irredenta.” 
After the German collapse early in May, 
1945, Tito’s Yugoslav forces occupied the 
territory, determined to unite it with 
Yugoslavia. By an agreement of June 9, 
1945, most of the area (197 sq. mi.) was 
put under temporary Yugoslav administra- 
tion, but a smaller part (96 sq. mi.), in- 
cluding Trieste, was placed under Allied 
control. 


The governor of the Free Territory, who 
cannot be an Itallan or Yugoslav national, 
is appointed by the United Nations Secur- 
ity Council for a term of five years, after 
consultation with the Italian and Yugo- 
slav governments. Legislative authority is 
vested in a popularly elected unicameral 
Assembly, The Council has not yet reached 
agreement on the choice of a governor; 
hence the territory is still administered by 
Anglo-U. 8S, and Yugoslav forces‘ within 
the two zones defined by the peace treaty. 
The Yugoslav zone has virtually been in- 
corporated into Yugoslavia. 

On March 20, 1948, the U. S., Great Brit- 
ain and France jointly proposed the return 
of Trieste to Italy. Yugoslavia countered 
with an offer to yield Trieste if Italy in 
turn would give up the city of Gorizia, but 
the Italian government refused. 


Turkey (Republic) 
(Tiirkiye Ciimhuriyeti) 


Area: 296,185 square miles, 

Population (est. 1952): 21,983,000 
(Turkish, 94%; Greek, 2.2%; Bulgarian, 
1.4%; Yugoslavian, 9%; others, 1,5%).* 

Density per square mile: 74.2. 

President: Celfl Bayar. 

Premier: Adnan Menderes. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Istanbul 
(formerly Constantinople), 1,018,468 (chief 

ort, commercial center); Izmir (Smyrna), 
362,340 (seaport); Ankara (Angora), 286,- 
781 (capital); Adana, 117,799 (agricultural 
center); Bursa, 100,007 (silk, carpets); Es- 
kisehir, 88,459 (trading center). 

Monetary unit: Turkish pound (£T). 

Languages: Turkish, Greek, Bulgarian. 

Religions: Mohammedan, 98.6%; others, 
1.4%. 

® 1935, by place of birth. 


HISTORY. Successor to the once great 
Ottoman Empire, Turkey is a nation of 
striking contrasts ranging fr the multi- 
racial metropolis of Tstanbiil to the dreary 
ranges of Anatolia. It has made niarked 
advances toward modernizatioh dnd West-. 
ernization under the original impetus of 
the national hero, the late Kemal Atattirk. 


The Ottoman Turks first appeared in 
the early 13th century a.v. Under the lead- 
ership of their aggressive sultans, they 
gradually spread their hegemony over most 
of the Near East and the Balkans, captur- 
ing Constantinople in 1453 and storming 
the gates of Vienna in the 17th century. 
At the height of its power, the Empire 
stretched from the Persian Gulf to the 
frontiers of Poland and from the shores of 
the Caspian Sea to Oran in Algeria. 


The defeat of the Turkish navy at Le- 
panto in 1571 by the Holy League and of 
Turkish forces besieging Vienna in 1683 
portended the decline of Ottoman power, 
reducing Turkey to the status of a pawn 
in Europe’s political maneuvers. Russia 
moved into the Balkans in the 18th cen- 
tury and made herself official protector of 
the Balkan Christians. Fear of a Russian 
drive on Constantinople prompted England 
and France to declare war on Russia, and 
the Crimean War (1853-56) followed. As 
@ result of the Russo-Turkish war (1877— 
78), Bulgaria became practically independ- 
ent, and Rumania and Serbia threw off 
their nominal allegiance to the sultan. Fur- 
ther defeats were suffered by Turkey in a 
war with Italy (1911-12) and in the Bal- 
kan Wars (1912-13). Meanwhile, a revolt 
led by the Young Turks, an organization 
of youthful liberals, had forced the abdi- 
cation of Sultan Abdul-Hamid in 1909 and 
established a constitutional regime. 


On Aug. 2, 1914, at the outbreak of 
World War I, a secret alliance was signed 
between Germany and Turkey, whose army 
was advised by a German military mission, 
and in September the Allies declared war 
on Turkey. Turkish forces successfully de- 
fended the strategic Dardanelles, but Brit- 
ish forces seized Palestine, Mesopotamia 
and Syria; and the Hejaz revolted. By 1918 
Allied forces held the territory along the 
Dardanelles and the Bosporus, and later 
Greek forces occupied Smyrna and vicinity. 


In 1919 the new Nationalist party, 
headed by Mustafa Kemal, was organized 
to resist the Allied occupation, and in 1920 
a National Assembly elected Mustafa Ke- 
mal president of both the assembly and 
the government. Under his leadership, the 
Nationalist government was recognized by 
foreign powers, the Greeks were driven out 
of Smyrna, and other Allied forces were 
withdrawn, The present Turkish bound- 
aries (with the exception of Alexandretta, 
ceded to Turkey by France in 1939) were 
fixed by the Treaty of Lausanne (1923) 


and later negotiations. The caliphate and 
sultanate were separated and the sultanate 
abolished on Oct. 1, 1922. On Oct. 29, 1923, 
Turkey formally became a republic with 
Mustafa Kemal, who took the name of 
Kemal Atatiirk, as its first president. He 
carried out an extensive program of re- 
form, modernization and industrialization. 


The Montreux Convention (1936) abro- 
gated a number of provisions of the Treaty 
of Lausanne relating to the Straits and 
authorized Turkey to fortify the former 
demilitarized zone. Turkey was given sole 
. responsibility for the defense of the area. 
On Aug. 7, 1946, Soviet Russia proposed in 
a note to Turkey that defense of the 
Straits be made a joint Turkish-Soviet 
responsibility under a revision of the Mon- 
treux Convention, but the proposal was 
opposed by both Britain and the U. S., as 
well as by Turkey. 


General Ismet Iné6nii was elected to suc- 
ceed Kemal Atattirk on the latter’s death 
in 1838 and was re-elected in 1939, 1943 
and 1946, but was defeated in 1950 and 
succeeded by Celal Bayar. On Oct. 19, 1939, 
@& mutual assistance pact was concluded 
with Britain and France. Turkey followed 
a neutral course during most of World 
War II, but on Aug. 2, 1944, she broke 
off relations with Germany, and on Jan. 
8, 1945, with Japan. On Feb. 23, 1945, she 
declared war on Germany and Japan, but 
took no active part in the conflict. After 
the abrogation of the Soviet-Turkish non- 
aggression pact in March, 1945, Turkey 
was subjected to Soviet pressure for a 
share in the control of the Dardanelles. 
To assist Turkey in effecting moderniza- 
tion necessary for the preservation of its 
national integrity, the U. S. in 1947 agreed 
to advance $100,000,000, all of which was to 
be used for the armed forces or to a lesser 
extent for economic projects directly re- 
lated to Turkish defense. Turkey has also 
received aid under the European Recovery 
Program, It became a full member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty organization in 1952. 


GOVERNMENT. The constitution, as 
amended in 1937, defines the Turkish state 
as “republican, nationalist, populist, éta- 
tist, secular, and revolutionary.” The presi- 
dent is chosen from the deputies of the 
National Assembly; his term of office is 
identical with the life of each Assembly. 
The 487 members of the Assembly are 
elected by universal suffrage for a term of 
four years. According to the constitution, 
the Assembly exercises the executive power 
through the president and Council of Min- 
isters (cabinet) appointed by him. It may 
at any time control the actions of the goy- 
ernment and at any time dismiss it. 

The Republican People’s party, which 
had been in power since 1923, was over- 
whelmingly defeated, in,free elections held 
May 14, 1950, by the; Peraepratic party. The 
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latter won 408 seats in the assembly, Peo- 
ple’s party 69, National party 1, independ- 
ents 9. Centralization is the basis of the 
governmental system. The pre-republic ju- 
dicial system, based on Sunni Moslem law, 
was replaced in 1926 by a new system based 
on the Swiss civil code. 


DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory 
from 20 to 45; the initial training period 
is three years. The strength of the army, 
mobilized since 1939, is about 375,000. 
Large purchases of modern matériel were 
made during World War II, and additional 
armaments were received from the U.S. 
after the war. The air force, under the di- 
rect control of the Turkish General Staff, 
had a strength of about 1,000 planes in 
1950. The navy has 1 battle cruiser, 10 fieet 
destroyers and 11 submarines, in addition 
to smaller craft, including a number of 
former U. S. and British minesweepers. A 
regimental combat team of 5,000 men was 
dispatched to Korea in 1950. 


EDUCATION. Elementary education is 
nominally obligatory from 7 to 16. In 
1950-51 there were 17,318 primary schools 
with 1,675,415 pupils and 442 secondary 
schools with an enrollment of 78,449. There 
were 23 institutions of higher learning 
with 27,585 students in 1949-50. The Latin 
alphabet replaced the Arabic script in 1928. 
AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. Agricul- 
ture is the principal economic activity, en- 
gaging about 65 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Only about 20 per cent of the land is 
under cultivation, but the government has 
made great efforts to modernize and im- 
prove farming. The most important cash 
crop is tobacco (1951: 82,000 metric tons) 
with the best quality coming from the 
Pontic coast near Samsun and also from 
Bafra, Sinop and Trebizond. Cotton (1952: 
170,000 metric tons, ginned) is grown in 
the south of Asia Minor while figs come 
exclusively from the Smyrna region, Prin- 
cipal grain crops, with 1952 production in 
metric tons, are wheat, 6,500,000; barley, 
3,000,000; oats, 310,000; and corn, 738,000. 
Turkey is a leading exporter of olive oil; 
the Brusa region and the Ionian coast are 
the principal areas of cultivation. Opium 
poppies are grown in the Smyrna, Malatia 
and Tokat regions. 

Turkey is rich in livestock. The most 
important animal is the goat, of which 
there were 17,323,000 in 1949, including 
the valuable Angora which thrives on the 
uplands of the plateau. There were also 
11,268,000 cattle and buffalo, 1,173,000 
horses and 25,200,000 sheep in 1951. Wool — 
production in 1952 was 30,000 metric tons, 
clean basis. 

The 1950 census showed 98,828 industrial 
establishments, of which 2,202 were clas- 
sified as large, with a total work force 
of 353,994. Production was valued at £T2,- 
318,600,000. Staple industries have been 
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established in iron, steel, textiles, paper, 


erated. Istanbul is 


glass, sugar and cement. A large propor- 
tion of the factories are government-op- 
the major industrial 
area. : 
TRADE, ‘key’s foreign trade was as fol- 
lows, in millions of Turkish pounds: 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports 738 879 1,016 
Imports 877* 1,126* 1,557* 


at “eg papers oauemans imported under U. 8. 
Principal customers in 1952 were west- 
ern Germany (24%), the U. S. (16%), 
France (14%) and Britain and Italy (each 
7%). Leading suppliers were western 
Germany (25%), Britain (18%), the U.S. 
(8%) and Italy (7%). Chief exports were 
raw cotton (19%), tobacco (17%), fruits, 
largely sultanas (16%) and wheat (16%); 
leading imports, machinery, iron, steel, 
fuel and oil. 
COMMUNICATIONS AND FINANCE. In 
June 1952, Turkey had a merchant fleet of 
248 vessels (100 tons and over) aggregat- 
ing 443,663 gross tons. The length of rail- 
ways (1949) was 4,882 miles, all state- 
owned. Highway mileage was 13,530. 
Recent public finance data are as fol- 
lows, in millions of Turkish pounds: 


1950-51 1951-652"  1952-53t 
Revenue 1,312 1,353 1,551 
Expenditure 1,468 1,543 1,750 
* Provisional. t Budget estimate. 


The public debt, consolidated and float- 
ing on Dec. 31, 1952, was £T2,895,561,000. 
MINERALS AND FORESTS. Turkey’s rich 
mineral resources are still comparatively 
unexploited. Deposits of copper in the 
large field at Arghana, near the Iraq-Syr- 
ian frontier, have been estimated at 1,600,- 
000 tons (1952 output: 21,100 metric tons), 
Turkey is also relatively rich in coal, with 
large deposits in the Eregli region on the 
Pontic coast some 150 miles from Istanbul 
(1952 output: 4,850,000 tons). A virtual 
world monopoly is enjoyed in meerschaum, 
found in the Eskisehir district. Other im- 
portant minerals include chrome, manga-~ 
nese ore, iron ore, emery and antimony. 

Nearly nine per cent of the total area of 
Turkey in Asia is forest land, covering 
25,419 square miles. A large proportion of 
Eastern Thrace is also under forest, cov- 
ering 1,648 square miles. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Turkey is 
divided into two natural areas by the his- 
toric waterway formed by the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmara and the Bosporus. 
Turkey in Europe comprises an area about 
equal to the state of Massachusetts. It is 
hilly country drained by the Maritsa River 
and its tributaries. Almost all the popula- 


tion is concentrated in and near the two . 


important towns, Istanbul (Constantino- 
and Rdirne (Adrianople). Turkey in 
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Asia, or Anatolia, about the size of Texas, 
is roughly a rectangle in shape with its 
short sides on the east and west, Its center 
is a treeless plateau rimmed by moun- 
tains. Along the seacoast the elevation 
drops: steeply to a vonded plain 75 mi. 
wide. On land frontiers, the belt of forest 
clothes the foothills of the Taurus Moun- 
tains and the Armenian highlands. 
Turkey has a great variety of climate. 
Along the coast from Antioch to the Dar- 
danelles the climate is Mediterranean, 
with rainy winters and dry summers. 
Thence to the Bosporus it is transitional 
to the type of climate with heavy year- 
round rainfall. Semitropical fruits and tea 
may be grown in the region beyond Trebi- 
zond on the Black Sea. The western pla- 
teau has a harsh steppe climate, with cold 
winters, hot summers and scanty rainfall, 
while the eastern plateau exhibits a tran- 
sition from steppe to alpine climate, Is- 
tanbul has a mean annual temperature of 
57° (maximum 99°, minimum 17°) and 
average yearly rainfall of 28.3 inches. Rain 
falls approximately one day out of three. 


Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics 
Area (est.): 8,473,444 square miles* 
(8,173,666 in 1938). 
Population (est. 1952): 207,000,000* 


(170,467,186 by 1939 census) (Great Rus- 
sian, 58.4%; Ukrainian, 16,6%; Byelorus- 
sian, 3.1%; Uzbek, 2.9%; Tartars, 2.5%; 


Kazakhs, 1.8%; Armenian, Azerbaijani, 
HE Cie each 1.3%; more than 100 others, 
e (ie 


Density per square mile. 24,.4.* 

Chairman of Presidium of Supreme 
Council: Klementi E. Voroshilov. 

Premier: Georgi M. Malenkov. 

Principal cities (census 1939): Moscow, 
4,137,018 (capital); Leningrad, 3,191,304 
(industrial center, shipbuilding); Kiev, 
846,293 (industrial center, pret Khar- 
kov, 833,432 (iron and steel, coal); Baku, 
809,347 (oil center, Azerbaijan); Gorki, 
644,116 on and steel); Odessa (1937), 
604,223 (chief Black Sea port); Tashkent, 
585,005 (textiles, tobacco); Tiflis (Tbilisi), 
519,175 (building materials, leather); Ros- 
tov on Don, 510,253 (grain, shipbuilding). 

Monetary unit: Rouble. 

Languages: See Population. 

Religions: Russian Orthodox (predomi- 
nant), Mohammedan, Roman Catholic, 
Jewish, Lutheran. 

* Including acquisitions since 1939. 

HISTORY. The history of Russia begins 
with the perhaps legendary figure of the 
Viking Rurik, who according to tradition 
came to Russia in a.p. 862 and founded the 
first Russian Gynasty in Novgorod. The 
various tribes were united by the spread 
of Christianity in the 10th and 1ith cen- 
turies: Vladimir “the Saint” was converted 
in 988. During *ée"Pith century the grand 
dukes of Kiev held such centralizing power 
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as existed. In 1240 Kiev was destroyed by 
the Mongols, and the Russian territory was 
split into numerous smaller dukedoms, out 
of which three large centers emerged— 
Galicia, Moscew and Novgorod. The early 
dukes of Moscow extended their domin- 
ions through their office of tribute collec- 


_ tor for the Mongols. 


In the late 15th century, Ivan III, the 
reigning duke, acquired the rival king- 
doms of Novgorod and Tver and threw off 
the Mongol yoke. Ivan IV, the Terrible 
(1533-84), first Muscovite duke to assume 
the title of tsar, is considered to have 
founded the Russian State. He crushed the 
power of rival princes and boyars (great 
land-owners), but Russia remained largely 
medieval until the reign of Peter the Great 
(1682-1725), grandson of the first Roma- 
nov tsar, Michael (1613-45). Peter effected 
extensive reforms aimed at Westernization, 


‘and through his defeat of Charles XII of 


Sweden at the Battle of Poltava (1709), 
he extended Russia’s boundaries to the 
west. Catherine the Great (1762-96) con- 
tinued Peter’s Westernization program and 
also expanded Russian territory, acquiring 
the Crimea and part of Poland. During 
the reign of Alexander I (1801-25), Na- 
poleon’s attempt to subdue Russia was 
defeated (1812-13), and new territory was 
gained, including Finland (1809) and Bes- 
sarabla (1812). Alexander was the origi- 
nator of the Holy Alliance which crushed 
for a time Europe’s rising liberal move- 
ment. Between the Napoleonic Wars and 
World War I, a few reforms were intro- 
duced, but the autocratic power of the 
tsars remained unchanged. 


During the reign of Alexander II 
(1855-81), Russia’s borders were pushed to 
the Pacific and into central Asia. Serfdom 
was abolished in 1861, but heavy restric- 
tions were imposed on the emancipated 
class. Revolutionary strikes following Rus- 
Sia’s defeat in the war with Japan forced 
Nicholas II (1894-1917) to grant a repre- 
sentative national body (Duma), elected 
by narrowly limited suffrage. It met for 
the first time in 1906. Nicholas continued 
in his reactionary course, however, and the 
overwhelmingly liberal Duma had little or 
no infiuence in the government. 


World War I demonstrated the corrupt- 
ness and inefficiency of the tsarist regime, 
although the call of patriotism held the 
poorly equipped army together for a time. 
Disorders broke out in Petrograd (now 
Leningrad) in March, 1917, and, following 
the winning over of the Petrograd garri- 
son, the revolution was in full swing. 
Nicholas was forced to abdicate under 
pressure from the Duma and was later 
killed by the revolutionists. A provisional 
government was formed, composed of both 
conservative and radical. elements. This 
government, under ths sticcéssive premier- 


ships of Prince Lvov and Alexander Keren- 
sky, a Menshevik or moderate socialist, 
soon lost ground to the radical or Bolshe- — 
vik wing of the Socialist Democratic Labor 
Party. Finally, on Nov. 7, 1917, came the 
Second Revolution, engineered by Nikolai 
Lenin and Leon Trotsky and their small 
but well-disciplined Bolshevik following in 
the Petrograd Soviet. The government was 
turned over the next day to the Congress 
of Soviets (councils of soldiers, peasants 
and workers), which vested the govern- 
ment in a Council of People’s Commissars 
with Lenin as premier and Trotsky as for- 
eign minister. The humiliating Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk (March 3, 1918) concluded 
the war with Germany, but civil war and 
intervention by foreign powers prevented 
the new Communist government from 
gaining control of all Russia until 1920. 
A brief war with Poland in 1920 resulted 
in Russian defeat and withdrawal. 

On July 6, 1923, the vast territory under 
Soviet rule—previously an inchoate mass 
whose constituent parts were changing 
constantly—became the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, formed by the union 
of the Russian S.F.S.R. and the Ukrainian, 
Byelorussian and Transcaucasian S.S.R.’s. 

The sudden death of Lenin (Jan. 21, 
1924) precipitated an intraparty struggle 
between the group led by Joseph Stalin, 
general secretary of the party, and the op- 
position, led by Trotsky, which favored not 
only swifter socialization at home but fo- 
mentation of revolution abroad. In 1927, 
Trotsky and other opposition leaders were 
expelled from the party and exiled. The 
first Five-Year Plan (1928-32) called for 
gradual, progressive increase in industrial 
and agricultural production. Its collectivi- 
zation program was opposed by the Ku- 
laks, or wealthier peasants, who were vig- 
orously suppressed. Purges carried out in 
1936-38 removed many prominent leaders 
of the Revolution and top army officers. 

Soviet foreign policy—first featured by 
friendship with Germany and antagonism 
toward England and France and then, 
after Hitler’s rise to power in 1933, by par- 
ticipation in the League of Nations and an 
anti-Fascist program—took another abrupt 
turn on Aug. 24, 1939, with the signing of 
a Soviet-German nonaggression pact. Ter- 
ritory seized from Poland (Sept., 1939) be- 
came part of the Ukrainian and Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R.’s; that secured from Finland 
at the conclusion of the Finnish war of 
1939-40, part of the Karelian S.S.R. set up 
March 31, 1940; that secured from Ru- 
mania (Bessarabia and northern Buko- 
vina), part of the Moldavian S.S.R. set up 
Aug. 2, 1940; and finally the formerly in- 
dependent states of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, occupied in June, 1940, were 
absorbed into the U.S.S.R. as the 14th) 
15th and 16th Soviet Republics. The latter 
anpnexations have not been recoenized hv 
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the United States, Britain, or the majority 
of other nations. 

Immediately following the German at- 
tack (June 22, 1941), all necessary powers 
for the defense of the state were vested in 
the State ‘Defense Council headed by Sta- 


lin, who had taken over the post of pre- 


mier on May 6. The Germans quickly 
seized approximately 500,000 square miles 
of Soviet territory, but Soviet forces re- 
sisted stubbornly, aided by increasing 
amounts of matériel from the U. S. and 
Britain. The great Soviet counteroffensive 
in the Stalingrad area (Nov., 1942-Feb., 
1943) marked the turning point. Soviet 
troops gradually pushed the Nazis back 
and unleashed their final great offensive 
on Jan. 12,'1945. The nonaggression pact 
with Japan (1941) was denounced in April, 
1945, and, following the declaration of war 
on Japan (Aug. 8, 1945), Soviet Far East- 
ern forces quickly occupied Manchuria, 
Karafuto and the Kuriles. 


After the war, with its eastern European 
Satellites drawn together into a solid bloc 
in opposition to the western democracies, 
the Soviet Union launched a full-scale po- 
litical offensive against the non-Commu- 
nist world, particularly the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Efforts to discredit Angio-U. S. influence 
were initially a failure. The western powers 
countered the Soviet blockade of Berlin 
with a highly effective “air-lift,” com- 
pleted the unification of western Germany 
and went on to unite all of western 
Hurope (except Spain) into a solid wall 
of opposition to Communist aggression 
through the vehicle of the North Atlantic 
Pact. Nevertheless, there has been no indi- 
cation of a change in Soviet plans or aims, 
and the Korean war was interpreted by 
Imany people as the start of widespread 
Communist military aggression to supple- 
ment the political ‘cold war.” Evidence of 
an atomic explosion in the Soviet Union in 
the summer of 1949 was reported by Presi- 
dent Truman on Sept. 23, 1949. 

Stalin died on Mar. 6, 1953. The next 
day Georgi M. Malenkov succeeded him as 
premier. Malenkov’s chief rivals for 
power—L. P. Beria, V. M. Molotov, N. A. 
Bulganin and L. M. Kaganovich—were 
named first deputy premiers. The first 
evidence of the expected intraparty struggle 
for power was revealed by the announce- 
ment on July 10, 1953, cf the purging of 
Beria. 

GOVERNMENT. Under the constitution of 
1936, the Soviet Union is “a Socialist State 
of Workers and Peasants” whose highest 
organ is the Supreme Council of the Un- 
ion, which exercises legislative authority. 
It consists of two co-equal Houses—the 
Council of Nationalities, in which each 
constituent republic has 25 representa- 
nanh antanamniia ranwpnic 11. each 
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autonomous oblast five, and each national _ 


okrug one (total 638); and the Couneil of 
the Union, elected on a nationwide basis 
with one representative for each 300,000 
of population (total membership 678): All 
representatives are elected for four-year 
terms; the last election was held on Mar. 
12, 1950. Elections amount to a blanket 
endorsement (or rejection) of a single list 
of candidates already nominated by the 
Communist Party, youth organizations, 
collective farms and trade unions. The only 
election in the Western sense of the word 
takes place in the selection of the nominees 
by these groups. All citizens over the age 
of 18 are enfranchised. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Council 
acts as a directive body between the ses- 
sions of the Supreme Council. It has a 
chairman (sometimes referred to as the 
Soviet president), 16 vice chairmen (one 
for each constituent republic), a secretary 
and 24 members, all elected by the Su- 
preme Council. 


The highest executive and administra- 
tive power is exercised by the Council of 
Ministers (formerly People’s Commissars) 
appointed by the Supreme Council and 
headed by a chairman (premier) and 14 
vice chairmen. It issues decrees and execu- 
tive orders on the basis of laws in opera- 
tion and supervises their execution. The 
administrative machinery is necessarily 
vast and complicated, since it is responsi- 
ble not only for the ordinary administra- 
tive functions of government, but also for 
the operation of state-owned enterprises. 


The 16 constituent republics of the Un- 
ion are as follows: the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic (capital: 
Moscow) covering about 80 per cent of the 
total area; the Ukrainian $.S.R. (Kiev); 
Byelorussian §.S.R. (Minsk); Armenian 
S.S.R. (Erivan); Azerbaijan S.S.R. (Baku); 
Georgian S.S.R. (Tiflis); Turkmen 5.5.R. 
(Ashkhabad); Uzbek S.S.R. (Tashkent) ; 
Tadzhik S.S.R. (Stalinabad); Kazakh 
SS.R. (Alma Ata); Kirghiz SSR. 
(Frunze); Karelo-Finnish S.S.R. (Petro- 
zavodsk); Moldavian S.S.R. (Kishinev); 
Lithuanian S.S.R. (Vilnius); Estonian 
S.S.R. (Tallinn) and Latyian S.S.R. (Riga). 

Postwar territorial acquisitions include 
the Carpatho-Ukraine (12,617 sq. mi.) ob- 
tained from Czechoslovakia June 29, 1945, 
incorporated into the Ukrainian S.S.R. as 
Zakarpatskaya Oblast; the Republic of 
Tannu Tuva in central Asia (64,000 sq. 
mi.) incorporated early in 1945 into the 
R.S.F.S.R. as the Tuvinian Autonomous 
Oblast; Karafuto or southern Sakhalin 
(13,935 sq. mi.) and the Kurile Islands 
(3,944 sq. mi.), occupied by Soviet troops 
in Aug., 1945, and incorporated into the 
Khabarovsk Kral of the RSFSR; the 
northern Pa oma at cra Prussia (about 
7.000 sa. mi.) place!’ under de facto So- 
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viet administration at the Potsdam Con- 
ference and incorporated into R.S.F.S.R. 
as Kaliningrad (formerly Konigsberg) 
Okrug; the Petsamo district of Finland, 
obtained de jwre under the 1947 treaty and 
incorporated into the Murmansk Oblast 
of the R.S.F.S.R.; and Poland east of the 
Curzon Line (69,860 sq. mi.), under terms 
of the Soviet-Polish treaty of Aug. 16, 1945, 
incorporated into the Ukrainian and Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R.’s. 

COMMUNIST PARTY. The only political 
party permitted to exist in the Soviet Un- 
ion is the All-Union Communist Party, 
which claimed 6,882,145 members in Oct. 
1952. Its organization parallels the entire 
governmental and economic structure of 
the country and guides all important ac- 
tion through instructions from the central 
organs to Party members who occupy most 
of the important political and economic 
positions. Its highest organ is the All-Un- 
ion Party Congress, which meets irregu- 
larly. The Congress elects a Central Com- 
mittee (125 members, 110 alternates), 
which in turn elects (1) an executive body 
(presidium) with 10 members, (2) a sec- 
retariat headed by a general secretary (N. 
8. Khrushchev) and (3) a Committee of 
Party Control. 

Full members of the presidium of the 
Central Committee in July 19538 were G. M. 
Malenkoy, V. M. Molotov, K. E. Voroshilov, 
N. S. Khrushchev, N. A. Bulganin, L. M. 
Kaganovich, A. I. Mikoyan, M. A. Saburov, 
M. G. Perukhin, (one vacancy); alternates, 
N. M. Shvernik, P. EK. Ponomarenko, L. G. 
Melnikov, M. D. Bagirov. 

In Sept., 1947, the Cominform (Com- 
munist Information Bureau), a Soviet- 
dominated organization composed of rep- 
resentatives from nine national Commu- 
nist parties, was created to replace the 
Comintern (dissolved in 1943) as an in- 
strument in the promotion of world-wide 
communism, 


DEFENSE. The iand, air and sea forces 
are under control of the Defense Ministry. 
Military service is compulsory; the 
initial training period varies from 2 to 5 
years. The armed forces, which were esti- 
mated to have reached a peak of more 
than 15,000,000 in 1945, numbered approxi- 
mately 4,500,000 in 1952. The strength of 
the army, including MVD and MGN troops 
(secret police organizations with paramili- 
tary formations), was about 3,300,000, or- 
ganized in more than 200 line divisions, 
not all of which were at full strength 
(10,000), with supporting troops. The air 
force had about 600,000 men and 20,000 
planes; the navy, about 600,000 men. More 
than 500,000 troops were stationed outside 
Soviet borders, including 30 divisions in 
eastern Germany. At least 700,000 men 
were estimated to ‘be ldtated in Siberia 
and the Soviet Far Fas¢vo: 
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Information about the Red fleet is as 
vague as that about the army and air force. 
In 1953, it was believed to have a tonnage 
of about 600,000, including 3 battleships, 
14 cruisers, 3 coast defense ships, 85 de- 
stroyers, 64 escort vessels, 370 subma- 
rines, and large flotillas of coastal and 
river craft, patrol vessels, minesweepers 
and other small ancillary craft. An ex- 
tensive naval-construction program was 
part of the fourth Five-Year Plan. 


In 1949 the Soviet Union received 45 ves- 
sels from the Italian fleet, including a 
battleship and a cruiser. At the same time 
it returned to Britain and the U. S. ships 
borrowed in 1944, including the battleship 
H.M.S. Royal Sovereign and the cruiser 
U.S.S. Milwaukee. 


On its face, about 21 per cent of the 
1953 budget was allotted for military ex- 
penditures, but expenses linked to the 
armed forces in other parts of the budget 
greatly increased this percentage. 


EDUCATION. The school system through- 
out the country is based upon uniform text 
books and the same syllabus, although a 
number of hours are allowed for native 
language, literature and history in the 
non-Russian schools, All schools are state 
controlled, and compulsory education be- 
gins at the age of seven. Coeducation is 
being abolished and separate schools es- 
tablished for boys and girls. The boys’ cur- 
riculum stresses military training; the 
girls’, housework. Enrollment in primary 
and secondary schools in 1951 was 37,000,- 
000, Under the Defense Ministry are the 
newly established Suvoroy military schools 
for the training of future officers. In 195i, 
880 colleges and institutions of higher 
learning had 1,250,000 students. Literacy 
was estimated at over 90% in 1950. 


AGRICULTURE. Formerly an agricultural 
country, the Soviet Union has grown 
since about 1920 into an industrial-agri- 
cultural power, with agriculture making 
great advances at the same time. The total 
area uuder cultivation was 259,500,000 
acres in 1913, 291,600,000 acres in 1929, and 
388,000,000 acres in 1941. 


PRODUCTION OF GRAIN CROPS 
(in millions of bushels) 


1935-39 

Grain average 1949 1950 
Wheat 1,124 1,100 1,100 
Rye 885 950 sige 
Barley 425 310 325 
Maize 170 140 ts 
Oats 1,165 7715 750 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY (millions of head) 
Animal 1933 1947 1951 
Horses 16.6 11.9 14.5 
Cattle 38.4 52.0 58.8 
Sheep and goats 50.2 84.7 107.5 
Pigs e 12.1 13.4 26.7 
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‘the fourth Five-Year Plan, grain 
uction increased to 124,700,000 metric 
ons in 1950 (a 5% increase over the pre- 
ar average), sugar beets to 24,300,000 
4% increase), and raw cotton to 3,750,- 
{60% increase). Further increases 
/ were projected under the fifth Five-Year 
Plan (1951-55), details of which were re- 
flsd in Aug. 1952. 


USTRY. Almost all industry in the So- 
Union is carried on by organizations 
ed or controlled by the state. About 
per cent of the total state industries is 
mtrollied by 291 large trusts. The indus- 
iltiation of the country has been a ma- 
Se Objective of its leaders. Completion of 
“the first two Five-Year Plans (1928-32, 
1983-87) and of most of the third (193'7- 
42) saw a great increase in the volume and 
Versatility of Soviet industry. 

| The large-scale evacuation of plants to 
‘the East and the construction of new 
plants there during World War II, coupled 
with the eastward orientation of industry 
‘prior to the war, has shifted the balance 
to newly deveicped regions in Central Asia 
and Siberia from the Moscow-Leningrad 
area and thé Ukrainé. The new regions are 
now the center of Soviet industriai power, 
accounting for almost ail magnesium and 
aluminum production, and more than 60 
per cent of the pig iron and steel produc- 
tion. The production of consumers’ goods 
continues to be subordinate to the produc- 
tion of heavy capital equipment. 

' Large increases in production were re- 
ported under the fourth Five-Year Plan, 
Which ended in 1950. Pig-iron production 
im 1952 was about 25,000,000 metric tons; 
steel production, about 35,000,000 tons. 


The fifth Five-Year Plan projected sub- 
stantial increases by 1955 over 1950 leveis, 
including pig iron 76%, steel 62%, rolled 
metal 64%, metallurgical equipment 85%, 
synthetic rubber 82%, tractors 19%, cotton 
textiles 61% and woolen textiles 54%. In 
order to achieve the further development 
of industrial production, state capital in- 
vestment in industry was to be doubled 
as compared with 1946-50. 

It was officially reported at the end 

of 1952 that goals for that year under the 
plen had been exceeded. 
FOREIGN TRADE. Soviet foreign trade is 
a state monopoly, and foreign goods are 
purchased in accordance with an over-all 
plan conducted under the supervision of 
the Foreign Trade Ministry. Connected 
with the Ministry are 2 number of export- 
import and transport combines. 

The U.S.S.R. share in world exports 
(1938) was 1.1%; imports, 1.2%. No ister 
oficial statistics are available, although it 
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was estimated that in 1950 those share 

were 19% and 1.8%, respectively, Exports 
in 1988 were grain, 219%; lumber and 
timber, 16.8%; furs, 9.9%; petroleum 
and products, 7.9%; and cotton goods and 
threads, 4.5%. Imports included machines — 
and industrial equipment, 26.8%; iron and — 
steel, 10.83%; wool, 5.3%; electrical ma- 
chines and parts, 4.2%; and live animals, 
3.7%. From June 22, 1941, until 1945, 
large supplies wete received from Britain 
and Canada, and from Oct. 1, 1941, until 
after V-J Day, a total of $11,141,470,000 in 
lend-lease assistance came from the U. S. 


COMMUNICATIONS. According to Lloyd’s — 
Register of shipping, the merchant marine ~ 
on June 30, 1952, had 1,019 ships (over 
100 tons) aggregating 2,260,537 tons. Mer-— 
chant ship construction was subordinate 
to naval construction under the fifth 
Five-Year Plan. The principal ports include ~~ 
Leningrad on the Gulf of Finland, Mur- 
mansk and Archangel on the Arcti¢ Ocean 
and White Sea, respectively; Vladivostok 
on the Sea of Japan; and the Black Sea 
ports of Odéssa, Sévastopol, Novorossisk 
and Batum. River and canal transport is 
extremely important. In 1950 theré were 
about 75,000 miles of navigable rivers and 
canals. ! 

Railway mileage was estimated in 1950 at 
70,009, of which about a third was double- § 
tracked. Freight traffic reached 569,117,- Te 
496 tons and 1,777,800,000 passengers were 
carried in 1938. Highway mileage (1945) 
totaled 849,520, but only 7,146 mi. (less 
than in Vermont) were reported as all- 
weather roads in 1949. The fifth Five-Year 
Plen called for a 150% increase in the 
mileage of new railway lines and a 60% 
increase in doubletracking. New construc- 
tion in Siberia and reconstruction in the 
Baltic republics was to be emphasized. 

Alr traffic is assuming great importance, 
especially in the central Asiatic portion of 
the U.S.S.R. Prior to World War IY, the 
network of air routes covered 69,845 miles; 
in 1950 the estimated length was 109,000 
miles, over which some 2,000,000 passengers 
were carried (300,000 in 1938). Moscow is 
connected with the capitals of all the Un- 
ion republics by daily air service, and there 
are regular services to the Far Hast and 
Europe. No foreign air routes have been 
allowed to enter the U.8.5.R. 

PINANCE, Recent financial data are as 
follows, in billions of roubles: 


1951 1952 1953* 
Revenue 468.0 497.7 §43.3 
Expenditure 441.3 460.2 §30.5 


* Budget estimate. 

Yhe budget includes charges for the 
financing of industry, transportation, agri- 
culture and commerce-—items which ordi- 
narily are handled,through private chan~- 
nels in other countgles. - 
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MINERALS. The U.S.S.R. 1s probably the 
richest country in the world in mineral 
resources, containing deposits of almost 
every known mineral. It ranks among the 
top producing nations in coal, chromite, 
iron ore, petroleum, gold, copper, manga- 
nese and other products. The richest 
mineral region is that of the Ural Moun- 
tains, which lacks only good coking coal. 
Total coal production in 1952 was esti- 
mated at 300,000,000 metric tons; iron ore 
(1950), perhaps 40,000,000 tons. Other 
production estimates included aluminum 
(1951) 200,000 metric tons; copper (1952) 
325,000 short tons; lead (1952) 170,000 
short tons; platinum (1948) 125,000 oz.; 
tin (1949) 9,000 metric tons; zinc (1952) 
205,000 short tons; gold (1951) 9,500,000 
oz. Petroleum production was estimated 
at 343,000,000 barrels in the year 1952, 
including eastern Poland and Sakhalin. 
Uranium deposits are believed to exist in 
the U.S.S.R. 


FORESTS. With a forested area of about 
2,500,000,000 acres, the U.S.S.R. possesses 
@ large proportion of the world’s timber 
reserves. Most of the forested area is in 
Siberia, but there are also valuable stands 
in the Caucasus. Plans were made late in 
1948 for the planting of huge forest belts 
60 to 90 mi. wide in the southern steppes 
to protect fertile food-producing areas 
from the dry winds of the central Asian 
and Caspian deserts. 


FISHERIES AND FURS. The rivers, lakes 
and surrounding seas (except the Black 
Sea) are rich in fish; the catch averages 
more than 1,500,000 tons annually. The 
acquisition of former Japanese fisheries in 
Karafuto and the Kuriles will double the 
output of the Far Eastern fish industry. 
Trapping is an important secondary in- 
dustry, especially in eastern Siberia. 
TOPOGRAPHY. The U.S.8.R. is the largest 
unbroken political unit in the world, oc- 
cupying more than one-seventh of the 
land surface of the globe. The greater part 
of its territory is a vast plain stretching 
from eastern Europe to the Pacific Ocean. 
This plain, relieved only occasionally by 
low mountain ranges (notably the Urals), 
consists of three zones running east and 
west: (1) the frozen marshy tundra of the 
Arctic; (2) the more temperate forest belt; 
and (3) the steppes or prairies to the 
south, which in southern Soviet Asia be- 
come sandy deserts. The topography is 
more varied in the South, particularly in 
the Caucasus between the Caspian and 
Black Seas, and in the Tien-Pamir moun- 
tain system bordering Afghanistan, Sin- 
kiang and Mongolia. Mountains (Stanovoi 
and Kolyma) and great rivers (Amur, 
Yenisei, Lena) also break up the sweep of 
the plain in Siberia, 

CLIMATE. The climateinecessarily is var- 
fed, but for the most part is continental. 


In general the climate of the northern © 
and central regions is characterized by 
long, cold winters and by summers which © 
are shorter and cooler than those in the 
northern part of the United States. Si- 
beria has the coldest winters in the world; 
the January average at Verkhoyansk is 
—59°. In the southern regions the climate 
varies between temperate and subtropical. 
The Uzbek, Turkmen and Kazakh S.5.R.’s 
are largely desert and semi-desert areas. 
In the central belt rainfall is fairly uni- 
form, averaging about 15 inches east of 
the Urals and 20 inches to the west. In 
the tundra to the north it drops to about 
8 inches and to 4 inches in the southern 
regions. 


Average daily low temperature at Mos- 
cow is about 5° (high, 14°) in January, 
the coldest month; average daily high is 
71° during July, the warmest month. 


Uruguay (Republic) 
(RepGblica Oriental del Uruguay) 


Area: 72,172 square miles. 

Population (est. 1949): 2,650,000 (pre- 
dominantly of European extraction). 

Density per square mile: 36.7. 

President of Federal Council: Andrés 
Martinez Trueba. 


Principal cities (est. 1948): Montevideo, 
850,000 (capital); Paysandu, 50,000 (meat 
packing); Saito, 48,000 (cattle raising); 
Mercedes, 33,000 (farming center). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 

HISTORY. Uruguay, a little larger than 
North Dakota, has many distinctions. It is 
the smallest and most densely populated 
of the sovereign South American nations. 
It has one of the highest proportions of 
white population and one of the lowest 
illiteracy rates in ail Latin America. De- 
spite constant pressure from Argentina, 
and some concessions to that powerful 
neighbor, Uruguay has managed to re- 
main one of the most democratic and 
progressive of Latin American states. 


Juan Diaz de Solis, a Spaniard, discov- 
ered Uruguay in 1516, but the Portuguese 
were first to settle it when they founded 
Colonia in 1680. After a long struggle, 
Spain wrested the country from Portugal 
in 1778. Uruguay revolted against Spain in 
1811, only to be conquered in 1816-20 by 
the Portuguese from Brazil. Independence 
was re-asserted with Argentine help in 
1825, and the republic was set up in 1830. 
There followed a long period of factional 
strife between two groups still in exist- 
ence at the present time—the Blancos and 
the Colorados. President José Batlle y Or- 
défiez launched a series of social reforms 
in 1911-15 which started Uruguay on its 
modern career of democracy, although Ga- 


~ 
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briel Terra, elected president in’ 1931, 
seized dictatorial power and modified the 


constitution to permit his re-election. ~~ 


_ Terra was succeeded in 1938 by Alfredo 
Baldomir and, in 1943, by Juan José de 
Amézaga, both of whom worked..closely 
with the U. S. on global and»hemispheric 


“policy. In 1946,"Tom4s Berreta was elected 
_ president; he took office March 1, 1947 for 


a four-year term and was replaced after 


his death on Aug. 2, 1947, by Luis Batlle 


Berres. The latter was succeeded.on Mar. 
1, 1951, by Andrés Martinez Trueba, ‘who 
became President of the Federal. Council 
effective Mar. 8, 1952. 

GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1934 Constitution, as amended in 1951, the 


_ executive power is exercised by a Federal 


Council of 9 members, 6 of the majority 
and 3 of the minority party, normally 
popularly elected for 4-year terms. There 
is a bicameral Congress composed of a 
99-member Chamber of Deputies and a 
3l-member Senate elected for 4 years. 
All literate citizens may vote, including 
women, who may also sit in congress. 


Service in the army (1950 strength: 26,- 
000) is voluntary, but national guard serv- 
ice is compulsory in wartime. There is a 
police force of about 5,500, and a small air 
force. The navy has a 1,150-ton sloop, a 
Surveying vessel and several smaller craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Uruguay’s illiteracy rate is 35 per cent; 
primary education is compulsory, and all 
education is free. There was in 1950 a 
total of 212,509 pupils in 1,722 public 
schools and 11,948 students in the univer- 
sity at Montevideo. Uruguay’s high per- 
centage of white population includes many 
foreign-born, mostly Italian and Spanish, 
but there are some Brazilian, Argentine 
and French. 


Cattle, sheep, meat and wool dominate 
the Uruguayan economy. With nearly 80 
per cent of its grassy land devoted to graz- 
ing, there were in 1951, 23,408,642 sheep 
and 8,665,656 cattle. Wool production in 


-1952 was 51,000 metric tons, clean. With 


only about 5 per cent of the land culti- 
vated, a third of this grows wheat, the 
chief crop (1951-52: 472,571 metric tons). 
Other crops are corn, flax for linseed, oats, 
potatoes, beans, fruits, tobacco, alfalfa and 
grapes. Wine production in 1952 was about 
25,400,000 U. S. gallons. ' 

Uruguay slaughters more than two mil- 
lion head of cattle and sheep a year, and 
meat processing is the largest manufac- 
turing industry. There are many modern 
plants for chilling or freezing meat, and 
plants for liquid extract of beef. 


During World War II Uruguay doubled 
its foreign trade, and most of the increase 
went to the U. S. Recent data are as fol- 
lows (in millions of U. S. dollars): 


, 1950 1951 1952 
Exports 254.3 236.3 208.9 
Imports 199.6 315.6 236.6 


In value, wool was the chief export 
(33%) in 1952, followed by beef and mut- 
ton (17%) and hides and skins (11%). 
Chief customers were the U. S. (24%), 
Britain (16%) and Brazil (12%). The 
U. S. (24%) and Britain (11%) were the 


principal suppliers. Leading imports in- © 


cluded machinery, vehicles, gasoline, tex- 
tiles and sugar. 


Steamers of 14-foot draft can travel 
half-way up the Uruguay River border, 
and smaller craft can go nearly the length 
of that border. The Rio Negro is navigable 
only in its lower course. Railway mileage 
in 1949 totaled 1,874. Prior to 1948, 90 per 
cent was British-owned, but in that year 
the government purchased complete in- 
terest. Road mileage was 26,000 in 1948, of 
which 3,051 mi. were paved. 


Actual government expenditure in 1951 
was 367,000,000 pesos; revenue, 357,500,000 
pesos. The funded public debt on May 31, 
1952, was 898,808,000 pesos. 

Minerals are of slight importance. In 
the north, some gold is mined and there 
are small deposits of silver, lead, copper, 
tale and lignite. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Uruguay, 
@ low rolling plain in the south and a low 
plateau in the north, has a 120-mile At- 
lantic shore line, a 235-mile frontage on 
the Rio de la Plata, and 270 miles on the 
Uruguay River, its western boundary. The 
climate is good. Average summer tempera- 
ture in January and February is 71°, and 
average winter temperature in July is 50°. 
Frost is almost unknown. Average rainfall 
is 35 inches, heaviest in the autumn. 


Vatican City State 

(Stato Citta Vaticana) 
Area: 108.7 acres. 3 
Population (est. 1948): 800 (italian, 

85%; Swiss and others, 15%). 

Ruler: The Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII. 
Monetary unit: Lira. 
Languages: Latin, Italian. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


The Vatican City State, sovereign and 
independent, is situated on the Vatican 
hill on the right bank of the Tiber in 
northwest Rome. The area has been inti- 
mately associated with the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church since the time of 
the martyrdom of St. Peter. From it the 
Pope exercised temporal sway for many 
centuries over a large part of central Italy; 
in 1859 the Papal States comprised an area 
of some 17,000 square miles. During the 
struggle for Italian unification (1860-70), 
most of this areaxbetame:part of Italy. 
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emporal power of the Pope was_ _ pbro~ 
gated, and the territory ‘of the Papacy was 
mfined to the Vatican end Lateran pal- 
es and the Villa of Castel Gandolfo. The 
Popes consistently refused to recognize 
this arrangement, and by the Lateran 
Treaty of Feb, 11, 1929, between the Vati- 
can and the Kingdom of Italy, the exclu- 
sive dominion and sovereign jurisdiction 
of the Holy See over the city of the Vati- 
ean was again recognized, thus restoring 
the Pope’s temporal authority over the 
area. Accompanying the treaty were con- 
ventions regulating the position of the 
- Catholic Church in Italy and providing ‘for 
reimbursement to the Vatican in final set- 
‘tlement of the claims of the Holy See 
against Italy for the loss of temporal 
power in 1870-71. 


The Supreme Pontiff is Plus XII (Eu- 
genio Pacelli), born at Rome, March 2, 
1875, proclaimed cardinal in 1929, and 
elected Pope on March 2, 1939. 


The Pope has full legal, executive and 
judicial powers. Executive power over the 
area is in the hands of a governor 
appointed by the Pope and exclusively re- 
sponsible to him. 


The College of Cardinals {s the Pope’s 
‘chief advisory body, and upon his death 
the cardinals elect his successor for life. 
The cardinals themselves are created for 
life by the Pope. When complete, the Col- 
lege consists of 70 members. 


_ The central administration of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church throughout the 
world is carried on in the Vatican by 12 
congregations, 3 tribunals and 5 offices. 


In its diplomatic relations with foreign 
countries, the Vatican is represented by 
the Papal Secretary of State. In 1952 the 
Vatican maimtained diplomatic relations 
with 39 states through its papal-nuncios 
(ambassadors) and inter-nunotos (minis- 
ters). Apostolic Delegates, representatives 
without accredited rank, are maintained 
in a number of other countries. 


The Vatican has its own railway station, 
postal facilities, coinage, newspaper, radio 
and television system. In addition to the 
Vatican itself, which includes St. Peter’s 
Square, extraterritorial rights are ehjoyed 
in. 18 buildings in the city of Rome out- 
side Vatican City. 


Venezuela (Republic) 


(Estados Unidos de Venezuela) 


Area: 352,143 square Leer 

Population (census 950): 4,985,716* 
(mestizo, 65%; white, 20%) ; Negro, 8%; 
Indian, 7%). 

Density per square mile: 14.2.* 

President: Col. Mareos Pérez Jiménez. 

Principal cithes (census 1956)*: Caracas, 


Tan aw af luay: 13, 1e71, the | 87 


La panish. f 
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HISTORY. Venezuela, a third Tages th 
Texas,-has 2 stormy political past and 
distinction of being the world’s” 
greatest producer of oil, outranked om! 
by the U.-S. Simdén Bolivar, who led the 
liberation of much of the Conte from 
Spain, was, born in Caracas. . - um 


Columbus discovered Venezuela on his 
third voyage in 1498. A subsequent Span 
ish explorer, for reasons of his own, gave 
the country its name, meaning “Little 
Venice.” There were no important settle- J 
ments until Caracas was founded in 1567. 
With Bolivar taking part, Venezuela was 
one of the first South American colonies 
to revolt against Spain in 1810, but it 
was not until 1821 that independence was 
won. Federated at first with Colombia and 
Ecuador, the country set up a republic in 
1830, and then sank for many decades into 
a condition of revolt, dictatorship and cor- 
ruption climaxed by the ironhand regime 
of Antonio Guzman Elanco from 1870 to 
1889. The U. S. intervened in 1895 to force 
an arbitration between Great Britain and 
Venezuela in a dispute over the boundary 

ith British Guiana. From 1908 to 1935, 
when he died, General Juan Vicente Gé6- 
mez ruled tyrannically over the nation, 
picking various satellites to alternate with 
him in the presidential palace. He was 
succeeded in 1936 by General Eleazar Lo- 
pez Contreras. The president during World. 
War II, General Isafas Medina Angarita, 
co-operated with the U. S. but permitted 
such political freedom that he was over- 
thrown on Oct. 19, 1945. 


Out of that revolt, militarist in nature, 
the Socialist leader Dr. Rémulo Betan- 
court emerged as provisional president, 
and his government received U,. S, recogni- 
tion on Oct. 30, 1945. Betancourt’s party, 
the liberal Accién Democratica, won 137 
out of 160 seats in an election held Oct. 
27, 1846, for a Constituent Assembly to 
draft a new constitution. The well-known 
writer, R6mulo Gallegos, easily won the 
presidential election of Dec. 14, 1947, as 
the candidate of Accién Democratica. 


On Noy. 24, 1948, the Venezuelan army 
ousted Gallegos and established a military 
junta which was reconstituted on Noy. 27, 
1950. Following elections for a constituent 
assembly on Nov. 30, 1952, the junta pre- 
sented its resignation to the army, which 
named Col. Marcos Pérez Jiménez as pro- 
visional president on Dec, 2, 1952. His selec- 


ticn was confirmed hy the constituent 
assembly, 
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OVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Venezuela 


is a union of 20 states, a federal district 


| and two territories. Before November, 1948, 
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Congress had a 46-member senate and 
_ @ 110-member chamber of deputies; both 


elected directly. Under the constitution 


_ promulgated July 5, 1947, the president 


was elected by popular vote for five years 
and could not succeed himself. The con- 
stitution (Venezuela’s 20th) established 
comprehensive political and social rights, 


- including woman suffrage. 


Military service is compulsory, with a 
one- to three-year initial training period. 
The army has about 10,000 men. The navy 
has several gunboats, corvettes, and other 
minor craft. There is a small air force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Illiteracy in 1949 was estimated at 60 per 
cent. Primary education between ages of 
7 and 14 is compulsory. In Oct. 1949, 464,- 
697 were enrolled in more than 5,300 
primary schools; secondary and special 
schools numbered 175 with 32,548 students 
in Jan. 1952. There are three universities— 
Los Andes at Mérida, Central University at 
Caracas, and Zulia at Maracaibo. 


Agriculture engages the majority of the 
population, but production has failed to 
Keep pace with the food needs of the rap- 
idly increasing population. The principal 
crop is coffee, grown on 60,000 plantations 
on the slopes of the coastal mountains. 
Annual production averages 1,000,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each. Exports of cacao in 
1952 were 15,173 metric tons. Other impor- 
tant crops are sugar, tobacco, cotton, corn, 
wheat and tropical fruits. Stockraising, 
centered east of Lake Maracaibo, and on 
the llanos, is important. In 1950 there 
were 5,359,654 cattle and 1,292,808 hogs. 


There are few industries, the most im- 
portant being woodworking, cotton textiles 
and tobacco products. Electric power is 
plentiful, and a law of 1943 prepared the 
way for the beginning of an oil refining 
industry. The 15 oil refineries and top- 
ping plants in 1952 had an output of 
about 126,600,000 bbl. In 1952, 2,482,085,- 
000 cigarettes and 840,365 metric tons of 
cement were produced. 


Oil, most of which is found on the 
northwest shore of Lake Maracaibo, is by 
far the dominant factor in the economy. It 
accounts for 95 per cent of exports, gives 
the country a big foreign trade balance 
and a treasury surplus. Recent foreign 
trade statistics, in millions of bolivares: 


1950 1951 1952 
Exports 3,892.2 4,533.7 4,858.4 
Imports 1,798.4 2,150.3 2,420.7 


In 1952 the U. S. supplied 68% of the 
imports; Britain, 7%. Leading imports were 
machinery and equipment, metals and 


manufactures, foodstuffs, beverages and 
textiles. In addition to petroleum (96%), 
the chief exports were iron ore, coffee and 
cacao. Most of the oil goes to the U. S. via 
the islands of Curacao and Aruba, refining 
centers in the West Indies. In 1950, those 
islands took 52% of the exports; the 
U. S., 30%. z 


Highways include 3,829 miles for all- 
weather use, and 1,600 miles of unim- 
proved road. Railway mileage is about 685, 
largely in unconnected short lines, ten 
national and two British-owned. There is 
an extensive air service. La Guaira and 
Puerto Cabello are the chief seaports. 
Navigable rivers total 6,500 miles. Most of 
the tonnage sent along the Orinoco— 
navigable for 700 miles for river steamers 
of 12-foot draft—is transshipped at Port 
of Spain, Trinidad. 


The 1952-53 budget was balanced ini- 
tially at 2,300,000,000 bolivares. There is 
no foreign debt. 

Oil production increased from 116,000,- 
000 barrels in 1931 to 660,215,000 barrels 
in 1952 (1951: 622,194,695 barrels). 
In addition to oil, Venezuela has gold 
mines in the region southwest of the Ori- 
noco delta. Output in 1952 was 4,800 troy 
oz. Of minor importance are bauxite, coal, 
copper, tin, asbestos and asphalt. Diamond 
production in 1952 was 98,280 carats. A 
subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corp. began 
the mining of iron ore in the El Pao area 
south of the Orinoco river in 1950, while 
a U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary went ahead 
with preliminary development operations 
on a rich “iron mountain” south of Ciudad 
Bolivar on the Orinoco. 

Much of the country is covered by for- 
ests still barely exploited, particularly 
south of the Orinoco. One of the oldest 
industries is the pearl fisheries off Marga- 
rita, Coche and Cubagua islands. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. An un- 
usual setting of mountain systems breaks 
Venezuela into four distinct areas: (1) the 
Maracaibo lowlands; (2) the mountainous 
region in the north and northwest; (3) 
the Orinoco basin with the Nanos (vast 
grass-covered plains) on its northern bor- 
der and great forest areas in the south 
and southeast; (4) the Guiana highland, 
south of the Orinoco, accounting for 
nearly half the national territory. About 
80 per cent of Venezuela is drained by the 
Orinoco and its 400 tributaries. The coast 
line, 1,876 miles long, is indented in the 
northwest by the Gulf of Maracaibo. A 
narrow channel joins the gulf to Lake 
Maracaibo, which is nearly the size of Lake 
Ontario. 

The climate is tropical and unhealthful 
except where modified by altitude; it ap- 
proaches the mild temperate in the higher 
western mountains, Most rainfall occurs 


between April and October, and the rest 
of the year is dry. At La Guaira, the mean 
annual temperature is 81°, at Caracas, 70°, 
at Cumané, 83°, 


Yugoslavia (Republic) 


(Federationa Narodna Republika 
Jugoslavija) 

Area: 99,181 square miles. 

Population (census 1953)*: 16,927,275 
(1931: Serbian, 46%; Croat, 28.5% ; Slovene, 
8.5%; German, 3.6%; others [Magyar, Al- 
banian, Rumanian, Czecii], 13.4%). 

Density per square mile: 170.7. 

President: Josip Broz (Tito). 

Principal cities (census 1953)*: Belgrade 
(Beograd), 469,988 (capital); Zagreb, 350,- 
452 (Croat commercial center); Ljubljana, 
138,211 (Slovenian industrial center); 
Sarajevo, 135,657 (Bosnian manufacturing 
center); Skopje, 121,551 (capital, Macedo- 
nia); Subotica, 115,492 (wheat). 

Monetary unit: Dinar. 

Lan ges: Serbo-Croat, Slovene, Mace- 
donian (all official). 

Religions (est. 1952): Greek Orthodox, 
49.6%; Roman Catholic, 36.8%; Moslem, 
12.5%; others, 1.1%. 

* Provisional returns, 


HISTORY. Yugoslavia, twice the size of 
Pennsylvania and fronting on the Adriatic 
Sea opposite Italy, was formed in 1919 out 
of some of Europe’s oldest trouble spots in 
the Balkans. After a brief and unstable 
history of 25 years, it emerged from World 
War II as a Russian satellite. World 
amazement, however, followed an attack 
made June 28, 1948, by the Sovtet-domi- 
nated Cominform on Marshal Tito and the 
Yugoslav Communist party for inspiring a 
“hateful” policy against the Soviet Union 


‘and retreating from the Communist line 


in foreign and domestic policies. Unlike 
other officials similarly attacked by Soviet 
orgars in the past, Tito denounced the 
Cominform’s action and still continued in 
full power despite further repeated attacks 
by the Cominform and members of the 
Soviet east European bloc. On Sept. 29, 
1949, the Soviet Union denounced its 1945 
treaty of friendship with Yugoslavia. 


The 1919 components of Yugoslavia were 
the old kingdoms of Serbia and Montene- 
gro, and the following: Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina, formerly administered «jointly by 
Austria and Hungary; Croatia-Slavonia, 
which had had limited autonomy under 
Hungary; and Slovenia and Dalmatia, 
formerly administered by Austria, 


Alexander I, son of King Peter of Serbia, 
became the first king of the new country 
on Aug. 16, 1921. His reign was a rocky one 
because the Croats, under Dr. Stephen 
Radi¢é, unceasingly sought autonomy. Fi- 
nally, a Croat assassinated Alexander in 
Marseille in Oct., 1934, and since his son 


Peter was 2 minor, a regency was set up 
under Prince Paul, the new King’s uncle. 
After pursuing an increasingly pro-Axis 
policy under the regent, Yugoslavia signed 
the Axis Pact on March 25, 1941; this — 
caused the overthrow of the government — 
two days later. On April 6 the country was 
invaded by the Nazis and was speedily oc- 
cupied. While the king and government 
fied to the Near East and later to London, 
Yugoslavia was divided into German, Ital- 
ian, Hungarian and Bulgarian occupation 
zones. Puppet regimes were established in 
Croatia and Serbia. : 


Inside Yugoslavia, the Axis occupation 
was fought by two guerrilla armies—the 
Chetniks under Draja Mikhailovic, who 
supported the monarchy; and the Parti- 
sans under Marshal Tito (Josip Broz), who 
leaned toward Russia. These two groups 
fought net only the Germans, but also 
each other. In Nov., 1943, Tito established 
an Executive National Committee of Lib- 
eration to act as a provisional government, 
thus repudiating King Peter in exile. 


In the elections of Noy. 11, 1945, Tito’s 
forces won overwhelmingly, partly because 
the monarchist factions boycotted the bal- 
loting. Convening on Nov. 29, the new As- 
sembly abolished the monarchy and set up 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. 
Tito was prime minister, and his govern- 
ment won British and U. S. recognition. 

The Tito government embarked upon an 
internal policy of ruthless oppression and 
elimination of opposition factions, includ- 
ing the summary trial and execution of 
Mikhailovié in 1946. In April, 1947, it ini- 
tiated a five-year plan aimed at improve- 
ment of agriculture and heavy expansion 
of industry. 


Externally the government pursued, un- 
til 1948, its uncompromising support of 
Moscow, as manifested by Yugoslav aid to 
anti-government Greek guerrillas, which 
had led to a U. N. inquiry in 1947. Soviet 
support enabled the nation to secure most 
of Italian Istria under the 1947 peace 
treaty, but efforts to secure sovereignty. 
over the key port of Trieste were unsuc- 
cessful. 

Soviet hostility after 1948 remained im- 
placable until 1953, when a seemingly 
softer attitude was adopted. Meanwhile, 
Yugoslavia’s relations with the western 
powers gradually improved. 

Tito was elected president under the 
new constitution on Jan. 14, 1953. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1953 constitution Yugoslavia is a federal 
republic composed of six units—Serbia 
(which includes the autonomous province 
of Vojovdina and the autonomous region 
of Kosovo-Metohija), Croatia, Slovenia, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Macedonia and Mon- 
tenegro. Executive power is vested in the 


eral executive council of 30 to 45 mem- 
's elected by and from the federal assem- 
bly, and presided over by the president of 
the republic, who is elected by and is re- 
sponsible to the federal assembly. The 
assembly consists of (1) a federal council 
of 371 members, 276 of whom are popularly 
elected and (2) a council of producers, 
elected by organized producing citizens in 
agriculture, industry and the crafts. Actual 
administration is carried on by 5 state 
secretaries responsible to the executive 
council. Actual control of the country re- 
mains with the Yugoslav Communist party, 
a had 779,382 members on June 30, 
952. 


The army, based upon the National Lib- 
eration Army and partisan detachments 
which at one time had a strength of about 
800,000, was unofficially estimated to num- 
ber from 500,000 to 600,000 in 1951, includ- 
* ing police forces. Equipment generally is 
_ poor. The air force had about 600 planes 
in 1950. The navy was believed to include 
3 submarines and 4 escort vessels on Jan. 
1, 1953. It received several small ships 
from the Italian fleet in 1948. 


f SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education on the elementary level is com- 
pulsory and free. In 1950-51, there were 
13,031 elementary schools with 1,524,987 
pupils, 1,696 secondary schools with 485,- 
876 students and 1,449 technical schools 

. with 193,478 students. The various univer- 
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sities and technical colleges had a total 
enrollment of 60,395. 


Agriculture occupies about 80 per cent 
of the population. The principal crops are 
corn, wheat, sugar beets, hemp, hops, 
opium (in Macedonia) and _ tobacco 
(chiefly in Macedonia and Herzegovina). 
Crop figures in 1952 were as follows, in 
2,274,400; maize, 

1,470,100; sugar beets, 1,160,000; to- 
bacco, 14,800; potatoes, 1,136,000; flax, 
10,000. Excellent wines are produced in 
Dalmatia and Herzegovina and along the 
' Danube (production 1952: 80,000,000 U. S. 
gallons). The fruit industry is important, 
especially in Serbia and Bosnia. Wool pro- 
duction in 1952 was 17,000 metric tons. 


Manufactures are limited for the most 
part to consumers’ goods. Legislation 
passed Dec. 5, 1946, nationalized all private 
economic enterprises, public works and in- 
dustries in 42 branches of the national 
economy including mining, metallurgy, all 
industries processing natural products, 
food processing, beverages, building, trans- 
portation, and all land, sea and air com- 
munications. 


Yugoslavia has only limited access to 


metric tons: wheat, 


ports on the Adriatic because of the dif- 
ficulty in crossing the coastal range with 
railways and highways. Waterways, espe- 
cially the Danube, are important. The mer- 
chant marine in 1952 totaled 117 vessels 
(of over 100 tons) with a gross tonnage: 
of 250,581. Railway mileage in 1949 was 
7,223; highway mileage in 1950, 30,184. 

Recent trade data are as follows (in 
billions of dinars) : 


1950 1951 1952* 

Exports 7.93 9.18 73.96 
Importst 13.10 19.54 111,92 
* The dinar was devalued Jan. 1, 1952. Including 


imports in aid. 


Chief exports in 1952 were maize (22%), 
sawn timber (9%) and refined lead (8%). 
Leading customers were western Germany 
(24%), the U.S. (15%) and Britain (14%); 
leading suppliers, western Germany (20%), 
the U. S. (19%) and Italy (8%). Chief 
imports were wheat and flour (17%), cotton 
(6%) and coke (4%). Imports in aid 
totaled 30,492,373,000 dinars in 1952. 


The 1952 budget (computed at free mar- 
ket prices as opposed to fixed prices used 
in prior years) balanced revenue and ex- 
penditure at 341,559,600,000 dinars. 


Yugoslavia is the Balkans’ principal 
mineral producer. Production in 1952 was 
as follows, in metric tons: coal, 7,853,000; 
lignite, 4,245,000; blister copper, 32,019; 
iron ore, 676,000; chrome (concentrates), 
25,827; bauxite, 577,200; manganese ore, 
12,687; refined lead, 67,180; raw zinc, 14,- 
463; silver, 257,000 oz. Uranium deposits 
have been reported. The nation possesses 
a high potential of hydroelectric power, 
used often in mine development. 


Forests cover about 30 per cent of the 
country, with beech, fir and oak common. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. About half 
of Yugoslavia is mountainous. In the 
north, the Dinaric Alps rise abruptly from 
the sea and progress eastward as a barren 
limestone plateau called the Karst. Monte- 
negro is a jumbled mass of mountains, 
containing also some grassy slopes and 
fertile river valleys. Southern Serbia, too, 
is mountainous. A rich plain in the north 
and northeast, drained by the Danube, is 
the most fertile area of the country. 

The Danube and tributaries—the Drava, 
Sava and Morava—in the northeast are 
the principal rivers. On the Adriatic, 
Yugoslavia’s climate is mild and Mediter- 
ranean, but in the interior the winters are 
cold and the summers hot. January tem- 
peratures in Belgrade average about 30°, 
and summer temperatures are usually in 
the 70°s. Rainfall is heaviest throughout 
the country from October to January. 


A record of later events may be found in the section: NEWS RECORD OF 1953. 
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Country or place 
Sterra, Leone 
Congo River 
Cape of Good Hope 


Gambia River 
Sahara Desert 


Zambezi River 
Sudan 

Victoria Falls 
Lake Tanganyika 
Congo River 


Punjab (India) 
China 


‘Tibet 


Southern China 
India 


Japan 
Arabia 
China 
Mongolia 
Central Asia 


Shetland Islands 
North Cape 
Iceland 


Greenland 


Labrador; Nova 
" Scotia (?) 
West Indies 


North America 
Pacific Ocean 
Florida 

Mexico 

St. Lawrence River 
Southwest U. S. 
Colorado River 
Mississippi River 
Frobisher Bay 
Maine Coast 
Jamestown, Va. 
Hudson River 
Hudson Bay (Canada) 
Baffin Bay 

Lake Michigan 
Arkansas River 


Mississippi River 
Bering Strait 
Alaskan Coast 
Mackenzie River 
(Canada) 
Northwest U. S, 
Northeast Passage 
(Arctic Ocean) 
Greenland 
Northwest Passage 


Africa 
Event Explorer or discoverer Date 
Visited Hanno, Carthaginian seaman c. 520 B.C, 
Mouth discovered C4o, Portuguese navigator c. A.D. 1484 
Doubled Bartholomeu Diaz, Portuguese 1488 
navigator 
Explored Mungo Park, Scottish explorer 1795 
Crossed Denham and Clapperton, 1822-23 
English explorers 
Discovered Livingstone, Scottish explorer 1851 
Explored Barth, German explorer 1852-55 
Discovered Livingstone 1855 
Discovered Burton and Speke, British explorers 1858 
Traced Stanley, British explorer 1877 
Asia 
Visited Alexander the Great 327 B.C. 
Visited Marco Polo, Italian traveler c. A.D. 1272 
Visited Odoric, Italian monk c. 1325 
Explored Conti, Italian adventurer c. 1440 
Visited by Vasco da Gama, Portuguese 1498 
Cape route navigator 
Visited St. Francis Xavier of Spain 1549 
Explored Niebuhr, German explorer 1762 
Explored Richthofen, German scientist 1868 
Explored Przhevalsky, Russian explorer 1870-73 
Explored Hedin, Swedish scientist 1890-1908 
Europe 
Visited Pytheas of Massilia (Marseille) c. 325 B.C. 
Rounded Ottar, Norwegian explorer Cc. A.D. 870 
Colonized Norwegian noblemen c. 890-900 
North America 
Colonized Eric the Red, Norwegian c. A.D. 985 
navigator 
Discovered Leif Ericsson, Norwegian 1000 
explorer 
Discovered Christopher Columbus, Italian 1492 
navigator 
Coast discovered John Cabot, for British 1497 
Discovered Balboa, Spanish explorer 1513 
Explored Ponce de Leon, Spanish explorer 1513 
Conquered Cortez, Spanish adventurer 1519 
Discovered Cartier, French navigator 1534 
Explored Coronado, Spanish explorer 1540-42 
Discovered Alarcén, Spanish explorer 1540 
Discovered Hernando de Soto, Spanish explorer 1541 
Discovered Frobisher, English seaman 1576 
Explored Champlain, French explorer 1604 
Settled Smith, English colonist 1607 
Explored Hudson, English navigator 1609 
Discovered Hudson 1610 
Discovered Baffin, English navigator 1616 
Navigated Nicolet, French explorer 1634 
Discovered Marquette and Joliet, French 1673 
explorers 
Explored LaSalle, French explorer 1682 
Discovered Bering, Danish explorer 1728 
Sighted Gvosdeff; Russian sailor 1731 
Discovered Mackenzie, Scottish-Canadian 1789 
eS explorer 
Explored Lewis and Clark 1804-06 
Navigated Nordenskiold, Swedish explorer 1879 
Explored Peary, American explorer 1892 
Navigated Amundsen, Norwegian explorer 1906 
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orations and Discoveries—Seven Wenders . 


South America 
Country or place Event Explorer or discoverer Date 

Continent Visited Columbus, Italian navigator 1498 
Brazil Discovered Cabral, Portuguese explorer 1500 
Peru Conquered Pizarro, Spanish explorer 1532-33 
Amazon River Explored Orellana, Spanish explorer 1541 
Cape Horn Discovered Schouten, Dutch navigator 1615 
Oceania 

New Guinea Visited Menezes, Portuguese e 
; xplorer 1526 
Australia Visited Jansz, Dutch explorer 1606 
Tasmania Visited Tasman, Dutch navigator 1642 
Australia Explored Sturt, English explorer 1828. 
Australia Explored Burke and Wills, Australian explorers 1861 


Arctic, Antarctic and Miscellaneous 


Ocean exploration Expedition 
Spitsbergen Visited 
(Arctic Europe) 
Antarctic Circle Crossed 
Antarctica Discovered 
Antarctica Explored 
North Pole Discovered 
South Pole Discovered 


Magellan’s ships circumnavigated ; 
1519-22 


the globe 
Barents, Dutch navigator 1596 
Cook, English navigator 1773 
Palmer, U S. explorer (archipelago) 

and 
Bellingshausen, Russian navigator 

(mainland) 1820-21 
Wilkes, American explorer 1840 
Peary, American explorer 1909 
Amundsen, Norwegian explorer 


1911 


The Seven Wonders of the World 


THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT 

A group of three pyramids, Khufu, 
Khafra and Menkaura at Giza, outside 
modern Cairo, is often called the first 
wonder of the world; it is also the oldest 
and only surviving “wonder.” The largest 
pyramid, built by Khufu (Cheops), had an 
original estimated height of 482 ft. (now 
approximately 450 ft.). The exact date of 
its construction is unknown but has been 
variously estimated as early as 4700 B.c. or 
as late as 2900 B.c. 


HANGING GARDENS OF BABYLON 


Often listed as the second wonder, these 
gardens were supposedly built by Nebu- 
chadnezzar about 600 B.c. to please his 
queen, Amuhia. They are also associated 
with the mythical Assyrian Queen, Semir- 
amis. Archeologists surmise that the gar- 
dens were laid out atop a vaulted building, 
with provisions for raising water. The ter- 
races were said to rise from 75 to 300 ft. 

The Walls of Babylon, also built by 
Nebuchadnezzar, are sometimes referred to 
as the second (or the seventh) wonder 
instead of the Hanging Gardens. 


STATUE OF ZEUS (JUPITER) 

AT OLYMPIA 

The work of Phidias (5th century B.Cc.), 
this colossal figure in gold and ivory was 
reputedly 40 ft. high. All trace of it is lost, 
except for reproductions on coins. 


TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS (DIANA) 

AT EPHESUS 

A beautiful structure, begun about 350 
B.c. in honor of a non-Hellenic goddess 
who later became identified with the Greek 
goddess of the same name. The temple, 
with Ionic columns 60 feet high, was de- 
stroyed by invading Goths A.D. 262. 


MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS: 

This famous monument was erected by 
Queen Artemisia in memory of her hus- 
band, King Mausolus of Caria in Asia Mi- 
nor, who died in 353 B.c. Some remains of 
the structure are in the British Museum. 
This shrine is the source of the modern 
word “mausoleum.” 


COLOSSUS AT RHODES ; 

This bronze statue of Helios (Apollo), 
about 105 ft. high, was the work of the 
sculptor Chares, who reputedly labored 
for 12 years before completing it in 280 
B.c. It was destroyed during an earthquake 
in 224 B.c. 


PHAROS OF ALEXANDRIA 

The seventh wonder was the Pharos 
(lighthouse) of Alexandria, built by Sos- 
tratus of Cnidus during the 3rd century 
B.c. on the island of Pharos off the coast 
of Egypt. It was destroyed by an earth- 
quake in the 13th century. 
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_ Gurla Mandhata 
‘Tirich Mir 
Muztagh Ata (K5) 
_ Muztagh 

_ Aconcagua 
_ Dos Conos 
_ Ojos del Salado 

_ Huascaran 
_ Liullaillaco 

Kailas 

_ Mercedario 
_ Tupungato 

- Sajama 
Chimborazo 
-» McKinley 
Logan 
_ Kilimanjaro 

_ Cotopaxi 
Cayambe 
Misti 


Elbrus 

St. Elias 
 Vileanota 

_ Popocatepetl 
Cerro de Cuz 
Ixtaccihuatl 
Tolima 
Dikh-Tau 
Kenya 
Ruwenzori 
Kazbek 

Bona 
Klyuchevskaya 
Savalan 
Blanc 

Lister 
Fairweather 
Dashan 
Markham 
Matterhorn 
Whitney 
Elbert 
Massive 
Rainier 
Longs 

Colima 
Shasta 

Pikes Peak 
Finsteraarhorn 
Gannett Peak 
Mauna Loa 
Jungfrau 
Cameroon 
Erebus 
Robson 
Fufjiyama (Fujisan) 
Cook 

Hood 


Orizaba (Citlaltepetl) 


Range 
Himalayas 
Karakoram 
Himalayas 
Himalayas 
Himalayas 
Himalayas 
Hindu Kush 
Pamirs 
Kunlun 
Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Himalayas 
Andes 


Sierra Madre Oriental 
Caucasus 

St. Elias 

Andes 

Cordillera de An4&huac 
Andes 

Cordillera de And&huac 
Andes 

Caucasus 

Ruwenzori 

Caucasus 

Wrangell 

Kamchatka 


Alps 

Sierra Nevada 
Rockies 
Rockies 
Cascades 
Rockies 

Sierra Madre Occidental 
Sierra Nevada 
Rockies 

Alps 

Rockies 


Southern Alps 
Cascades 


Location 
Tibet-Nepal 
India 


- Nepal 


Tibet-Nepal 
Nepal 

Tibet 

Pakistan 
Sinkiang 
Sinkiang 
Argentina 
Argentina 
Argentina-Chile 
Peru 
Argentina-Chile 
Tibet 
Argentina 
Argentina-Chile 
Bolivia 
Ecuador 

Alaska 

Canada (Yukon Territory) 
Tanganyika 
Ecuador 
Ecuador 

Peru 

Mexico 

U.S.S.R. 
Alaska-Canada 
Peru 

Mexico 

Bolivia 

Mexico 
Colombia 
U.S.S.R. 

Kenya 

Belgian Congo-Uganda 
U.S.S.R. 


‘Alaska 


U.S.S.R. 
Tran 
France 
Antarctica 
Alaska 
Ethiopia 
Antarctica 
Switzerland-Italy 
California 

Colorado 

Colorado 

Washington 

Colorado 

Mexico 

California 

Colorado 

Switzerland 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 

Switzerland 

British Cameroons 
Antarctica 

British Columbia 

Japan 

South Island, New Zealand 
Oregon 


- 


Height, 
feet 
29,141 
28,250 
28,140 
27,790 
26,795 
25,355 
25,230 
24,388 
23,890 
22,835. 
22,507 
22,408 
22,205 
22,148 
22,028 
21,883 
21,489 
21,391 
20,557 
20,300 
19,850 
19,565 
19,344 
19,170 
19,167 
18,696 
18,468 
18,008 
17,998 
17,883 
17,828 


17,338 


17,109 
17,054 
17,040 
16,795 
16,545 
16,420 
15,912 
15,784 
15,781 
15,384 
15,287 
15,158 
15,102 
14,780 
14,495 
14,431 
14,418 
14,408 
14,255 
14,239 
14,161 
14,110 
14,026 
13,785 
13,680 
13,667 
13,353 
13,202 
12,972 
12,385 
12,349 
11,245 


Taland and status 

GREENLAND (Danish territory) 

NEW GUINEA (Under Dutch crown, west 
part; U. N. trust territory under Aus- 
tralian administration, northeast part; 
Australian territory, southeast part) 

BORNEO (United States of Indonesia, south 
part; British protectorate and colonies, 
north part) 

MADAGASCAR (French overseas territory) 

BAFFIN (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

SUMATRA (United States of Indonesia) 

HONSHU (Japanese home island) 

GREAT BRITAIN (Eng., Scotland, Wales) 

VICTORIA (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

ELLESMERE (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

CELEBES (United States of Indonesia) 

SOUTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND 

JAVA (United States of Indonesia) 

NORTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND 

NEWFOUNDLAND (Canadian province) 

CUBA (Republic) 

LUZON 

ICELAND (Republic) 

MINDANAO 

ROKKAIDO (Japanese home island) 

IRELAND (Ireland, republic, south part; 
Northern Ireland, part of United Kingdom) 

HISPANIOLA (Dominican Republic, east 
pert; Haitian republic, west part) 

TASMANIA (Australian state) 

BANKS (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

CEYLON (Member of British Common- 
wealth) ‘ 

SAKHALIN (U.S.S.R.) 

DEVON (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

TIERRA DEL FUEGO (fast part to Argen- 
tina; west part to Chile) 

MELVILLE (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

SOUTHAMPTON (Canada, N. W. Territories) 


Large Islands of the World 


Location 
North Atlantic 
Southwest Pacific 


‘ 


South China Sea 


Off east coast of Africa 
Arctic 

Indian Ocean 

Sea of Japan—Pacific 
Off coast of northwest Europe 
Arctic 

Arctic Ocean 

Southwest Pacific 
South Pacific 

Indian Ocean 

South Pacific 

North Atlantic 
Caribbean Sea 
Philippine Islands 
North Atlantic 
Philippine Islands 

Sea of Japan—Pacific 
West of Great Britain 


Caribbean Sea 


South of Australia 
Arctic 
Indian Ocean 


North of Japan 
Arctic 
Southern tip of South America 


Arctic 
Hudson Bay 


Oceans and Seas 


sa. mi 


£39,782 


312,329 


290,012 


228,589 


201,600 

163,145 
91,278 | 
88,133 
80,450 
75,024 
69,255 
58,093 
48,504 
44,281 
42,734 
42,350 
40,814 
39,688 
36,906 
34,084 
31,840 


30,075 


26,215 
25,992 
25,332 


24,560 
20,484 
18,530 


16,164 
16,114 


Average Greatest 
Area depth, known Place of 

Name aq. mi. feet depth, ft. greatest known depth 
Pacific Ocean 63,801,700 14,048 34,440 Off Mindanao 
Atlantic Ocean 31,830,800 12,880 380,246 Off Puerto Rico 
Indian Ocean 28,356,300 13,002 22,968 Off Sumatra-Java 
Arctic Ocean 5,440,200 3,953 17,850 TT? 45’ Nis AVS We 
Mediterranean Sea* 1,145,100 4,688 15,564 Off Cape Matapan, Greece 
Caribbean Sea 1,049,500 8,685 22,788 Off Cayman Islands 
South China Sea 895,400 5,419 18,090 West of Luzon 
Bering Sea 875,800 4,714 13,422 Off Buldir Island 
Gulf of Mexico 618,200 4,874 12,744 Sigsbee Deep 
Okhotsk Sea 589,800 2,749 11,400 146° 10’ E.; 46° 50’ N. 
Hast China Sea 482,300 617 9,126 25° 16’ N.; 125° Be 
Hudson Bay 475;800 420 600 Near entrance 
Sea of Japan 389,100 4,429 12,276 Central Basin 
Andaman Sea 308,000 2,854 12,392 Off Car Nicobar Island 
North Sea 222,100 308 2,165 Skagerrak 
Red Sea 169,100 1,611 7,254 Off Port Sudan 
Baltic Sea 163,000 180 1,380 Off Gottland 


* Including Black & 
section, 
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utherland 

Tugela 

_ Ribbon (Yosemite) 
Upper Yosemite 


“20 


Gavarnte 


 ‘Takkakaw 
Widow’s Tears (Yosemite) 
_ Staubbach 


4 Trummelbach 
; Middle Cascade (Yosemite) 


Multnomah 

~ 

_ Vettisfos 

t King Edward VII 
_ Gersoppa 

_ Kateteur 

_ Kalambo 


Fairy (Mt. Rainier Park) 
_ Maradalsfos 


td 


_ Skykkjefos 


Terni 
Maletsunyane (Le Bihan) 
Bridal Veil (Yosemite) 


Nevada (Yosemit®) 
Voringfos 
Skjaeggedalsfos 
Marina 


Tequendama 
King George’s 


Herval Cascades 
Guayra 
Illilouette (Yosemite) 


Granite (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Splendor of Sun 

Victoria 

Comet (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Lower Yosemite 

Vernal (Yosemite) 
Virginia 


Lower Yellowstone 

_ Grand 

Sluiskin (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Snoqualmie 

Seven Falls 

_ Tallulah 


Shoshone 

Narada (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Niagara 

Tower (Yellowstone) 


Famous Waterfalls of the World 


Location 


Venezuela 


Venezuela-British 
Guiana 

South Island, N. Z. 

Natal, South Africa 

California 

California 


Southwestern 
France 

British Columbia 

California 

Switzerland 


Switzerland 
California 
Oregon 


Norway 
British Guiana 
India 
British Guiana 
Tanganyika- 
N. Rhodesia 
Washington 
Norway 


Norway 


Italy 
Basutoland, Africa 
California 


California 
Norway 

Norway 

British Guiana 


Colombia 

Cape Province, 
South Africa 

Brazil 

Paraguay-Brazil 

California 


Washington 
Nikko, Japan 
Southern Rhodesia 
Washington 
California 
California 
Northwest Terri- 
tories, Canada 
Wyoming 
Labrador, Canada 
Washington 
Washington 
Colorado 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Washington 
New York-Ontarlo 
Wyoming 


s re P el a, 


River Height, feet 
Cuquenén acer 
’ Arthur 1,904 
Tugela tasa 
Creek, flowing into Yosemite 1,612. 
Yosemite Creek, tributary of 
Merced 1,430 
Gave de Pau 1,385 
Tributary of Yoho 1,200 
Tributary of Merced 1,170. 
Staubbach (Lauterbrunnen % 
valley) 980 
Trummelbach (Lauterbrun- 
nen) E 950 
Yosemite Creek, tributary of , 
Merced 910. 
Multnomah Creek, tributary ‘ 
of Columbia 850. 
Morkeddla 850. 
Courantyne 840 
Sharavati 830 
Pataro 741 
+ oe 705 . 
Stevens Creek 700 
Stream flowing into Ejkis- 
dalsvand (lake) 650 © 
In Skykkjedal (valley) of In- 
ner Hardanger Fiord 650 
Velino, tributary of Nera 650 
Maletsunyane 630 
Bridal Veil Creek, tributary 
of Merced 620 © 
Merced 694 
Bjoreia 635 
Tyssaa 525 
Tributary of Kuribrong, @ 
tributary of the Pataro 500 
Bogota 450 
Orange 450 
Ata ba on ar 400 
Parana 374 
Illilouette Creek, tributary of 
Merced 370 
Granite Creek 350 
Rie Eee 350 
Zambezi 343 
Van Trump Creek 320 
Yosemite Creek 320 
Merced 317 
South Nahanni, tributary of 
Mackenzie 315 
Yellowstone 308 
Hamilton 302 
Paradise 300 
Snoqualmie 270 
Rca ios 266 
Tallulah 251 
Snake 195 
Paradise 168 
Niagara 167 
Tower Creck, tributary of 
Yellowstone 132 
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Lena 
. Yenisei 


-. Hwang Ho (Yellow) 


j _ Niger 
Mackenzie 


_  Mékong 
Missouri 


Mississippi 
Parana 


Murray 
Irtish 


Volga 
Madeira 


St. Lawrence 
Purus 


Rio Grande 
Sao Francisco 


Yukon 
Salween 


Danube 
Euphrates 


Indus 
Orinoco 


Tocantins 
Brahmaputra 
Nelson 

Si Kiang 
Zambezi 


Ganges 
Amu Darya (Oxus) 


Source of Red Rock 
Creek, Montana 
Glacier-fed lakes, Peru 
Altai Mts., U.S.S.R. 
Tibetan plateau 
Confluence of Shiika 
(U.S.S.R.) and Argun 
(Manchuria) Rivers 
Between Lakes Nyasa 
and Tanganyika 
Baikal Mts., U.S.S.R. 
Tannu Ola Mountains, 
western Mongolia 
East part of Kunlun 
_ Mts., west China 
Border of Sierra Leone 
Head of Finlay River, 
British Columbia 
Tibetan highlands 
Actual headwaters Red 
Rock Creek; beginning 
of Missouri at conflu- 
ence of Gallatin, Mad- 
ison, Jefferson Rivers 
Lake Itasca, Minnesota 
Confluence of Paranaiba 
and Grande Rivers, 
southeast Brazil 
Australian Alps, 
South Wales 
Altai Mts., U.S.S.R. 
Valdai plateau, U.S.S.R. 
Confluence of Gauporé 
and Maumoré Rivers, 
Bolivia-Brazil border 
St. Louis River, Minn. 
Southwest Amazonas, 
Brazil 
San Juan Mts., Colorado 
Southwest Minas 
Geraes, Brazil 
Junction of Lewes and 
Pelly, Yukon Territory 
Tibet, south of Kunlun 
Mountains 
Black Forest, Germany 
Dumlu Dagh (moun- 
tains), Turkey 
Himalayas i 
Sierra Parima on Vene- 
zuela-Brazil boundary 
Near Pyrenopolis, 
southeast Brazil 
Himalayas 


New 


Head of Bow River, 
west Alberta, Canada 

Plateau of Yunnan, 
southwest China 

11°21’S.; 24°22’E., North- 
ern Rhodesia, Africa 

Himalayas 

Nicholas Range, Pamir 
Mountains, U.S.S.R. 


Atlantic Ocean ~ 
Gulf of Ob 
China Sea 
Tartary Strait 


Atlantic Ocean 


Arctic Ocean 
Arctic Ocean 


Gulf of Chihli 


Gulf of Guinea 
Beaufort Sea 
(Arctic Ocean) 
South China Sea 
Mississippi River 


Gulf of Mexico 
Rio de la Plata 
(Atlantic Ocean) 


Indian (Southern) 
Ocean 

Ob River 

Caspian Sea 

Amazon River 


Gulf of St. Lawrence 
Amazon River 


Gulf of Mexico 
Atlantic Ocean 


Bering Sea 
Gulf of Martaban 


Black Sea 
Persian Gulf 


Arabian Sea 
Atlantic Ocean 


Para River 
(Atlantic Ocean) 

Ganges River 
(Bay of Bengal) 

Hudson Bay 


China Sea 
Indian Ocean 


Bay of Bengal 
Lake Aral 


Mediterranean Sea _ 
* Gulf of Mexico 


2,500 

2,475 
(confluence) 

2,723 
(headwaters) 


2,470 
2,450 


2,310 
2,300 
2,300 
2,000 


1,900 
1,850 


1,800. a 
1,800 = 


1,800 ie 
1,750 


1,725 
1,700 


1,700 
1,700 ef 


1,700 
1,680 
1,660 
1,650 
1,600 


1,540 
1,500 


River Source Outflow 
Paraguay Mato Grosso, Brazil Paran4é River 1,500 
Yapuré Andes, Colombia _Amazon River 1,500 
_ Arkansas Central Colorado Mississippi River 1,450 
Colorado Middle Park, northern Gulf of California 1,440 
Colorado 
- Dnieper Valdai Hills, U.S.S.R. Black Sea 1,400 
Negro Watershed between Ori- Amazon River 1,400 
noco and Amazon 
Ural Southern Ural Moun- Caspian Sea 1,400 
tains, U.S.S.R. 
Ohio-Allegheny Plateau in Potter Mississippi River 1,306 
County, Pa. 
Orange Basutoland, Africa Atlantic Ocean 1,300 
Irrawaddy Confluence of N’mai and Bay of Bengal 1,250 
Mali Rivers, northeast 
Burma 
Columbia Columbia Lake, British Pacific Ocean 1,214 
; Columbia 
Saskatchewan Western Alberta, Canada Lake Winnipeg 1,205 
Darling Central part of Eastern Murray River 1,160 
Highlands, Australia 
Tigris Taurus Mts., Turkey Euphrates River 
(Persian Gulf) 1,150 
Sungari Sungari Reservoir, Amur River 1,130 
Manchuria, China 
Don Lake Ivan, U.S.S.R. Sea of Azov 1,100 
Large Lakes of the World 
Area, Length, Maximum shove ood 
Name and location sq. mi. miles depth, feet level, feet 
Caspian, U.S.S.R.-Iran+ 169,300 795 3,612 -86 
Superior, U. S. A—Canada 31,820 383 1,290 602 
Aral, U.S.S.R. 26,233 280 222 155 
Victoria, East Central Africa 26,200 250 270 3,720 
Huron, U. S. A—Canada 23,010 247 750 580 
Michigan, U. S. A. 22,400 321 923 580 
Baikal, U.S.S.R. 13,300 411 5,413 1,515 
Tanganyika, Hast Central Africa 12,700 450 4,708 2,536 
Great Bear, Canada 12,000 195 270* 391 
Great Slave, Canada 11,170 325 — 495 
Nyasa, Southern Africa 11,000 350 2,580 1,650 
Erie, U. S. A—Canada 9,940 241 210 572 
Winnipeg, Canada 9,398 260 70 712 
Ontario, U. S. A—Canada 7,540 193 778 245 
Balkhash, U.S.S.R. 7,115 430 36 $00 
Ladoga, U.S.S.R. 7,000 125 730 55 
Onega, U-S.S.R. 3,764 145 408 125 
Rudolf, Eastern Africa 3,475 185 — 1,250 
Titicaca, Bolivia-Peru 3,200 125 892 12,507 
Nicaragua, Nicaragua 3,089 110 200 "135 
Athabaska, Canada 3,058 195 — 699 
Reindeer, Canada 2,444 155 — 1,150 
Issyk-Kul, U.S.S.R. 2,230 115 2,300 5,400 
Koko Nor, China 2,200 66 ars 10,000 
Vinern, Sweden 2.143 87 292 144 
Winnipegosis, Canada 2,086 122 38 831 
Bangweulu, East Central Africa 1,900 60 15 3,700 © 
Nipigon, Canada 1,870 70 se kait "852 
Manitoba, Canada 1,817 120 12* 813 
Urmia, Iran 1,750* 80-90 50 4,184 
Albert, Uganda, Africa 1,640 100 50 2,037 
Dubawnt, Canada 1,600 65 ae 500 
Great Salt, U. S. A. 1,500 75 15-25* 4,200 
Van, Turkey 1,453 80 5,643 
* Average. + The name Caspian Sea is a misnomer; it is a land-locked lake, so classified by oceanographers. 


the Southern) with recorded eruptions 


ptions, more than 2,000 have taken 
ace in the Pacific area. Of known active 


ATLANTIC-INDIAN AREA 


Mediterranean Region 

Italy: Mt. Vesuvius, southeast of Naples 
(8,858 ft.). Only active volcano on main- 
land of Europe. Pompeii buried by an 
_ eruption, A.D. 79. Latest eruption in 1944. 


Sicily: Mt. Etna, eastern Sicily (10,741 
' ft.). Two new craters formed in eruptions 
- of Feb.—Mar., 1947. Worst eruption in 50 
_ years occurred Nov., 1950-—Jan., 1951. 

Lipari Islands (north of Sicily): Strom- 
boli (about 3,000 ft.). Called “Lighthouse 
of the Mediterranean.” Erupted 1951. 


4 Atlantic Area 

F Canary Islands: Pico de Teide (Tene- 

_ friffe), on island of Teneriffe (12,192 ft.). 
Cape Verde Islands: Fogo (over 8,000 ft.). 

; Severe eruption in 1857; last until 1951. 

Iceland: At least 25 volcanoes active in 
historic times. These volcanoes very sim- 
ilar to those in Hawaii. 

Hekla (4,747 ft.). Several craters, largest 
about 114 mi. in circumference. Most re- 
cent eruptions reported in 1947-48. 

! Skaptarjékull. Series of volcanoes near 

_-Skaptar; erupted in 1783 with large loss 
| of life and produced largest known single 
output of lava. 

Askja (4,600 ft.). Largest in Iceland. 

Jan Mayen Island: Beerenberg, northern 
part of island (over 8,000 ft.). Extinct. 

British Cameroons: Mt. Cameroon (13,- 
853 ft.). Has several craters. Last erupted 
in 1922. 

Lesser Antilles (West Indian Islands): 
Mt. Pelée, in northwestern Martinique 
(about 4,400 ft.). Eruption in 1902 de- 
stroyed town of St. Pierre and killed ap- 
proximately 40,000. 


Indian Ocean Region 

Comoro Islands (east of northern Mo- 
gambique): One volcano, Kartala (over 
8,500 ft.). Visible for over 100 miles. Last 
erupted in 1904. 

Réunion Island (east of Madagascar) : 
Piton de la Fournaise (Le Volcan) (8,810 
ft.). Large lava flows. 

Tanganyika Territory: Kilimanjaro (19,- 
565 ft.). Extinct. Highest mountain in 
Africa. 


Ie eS re 


THE PACIFIC AREA 


Northwest Portion 
Kamehatka: 14-18 active volcanoes, 


| historical times. Of the 2,500 recorded — 


 Brivetuch: ey 10,500 pas Mos: 
erly volcano of Kamchatka group 
Klyuchevskaya (Kluchev) Coy bt 
Reported active in 1946. x 
Koryatskaya (over 11,500 ft.). v 
eruption in 1895. 
Kurile Islands: At least 13 active ~ 
canoes and several submarine outbre 
Japan: at least 33 active vents. 
Fujiyama (Fujisan), southwest of 
(12,385 ft.). Symmetrical in cutline, koe, 
covered. Regarded as 2, sacred mounts 
Adzumayama (7,733 ft.). Eruption j 
1900 Killed 82. 
Asamayama (8,182 ft.). Continuously é 
tive; violent eruption in 1783; latest. 
1950. 


is the largest known in the world; erupte 
most recently in 1953, killing several st 
denis. 

Bandaisan, about 125 miles north 
Tokyo (9,037 ft.). Violent eruption in ist 
devastated a 27-square-mile area. ; ee 

Ryukyu archipelago: Nakano-shima (3,-_ 
485 ft.); Suwanose-shima (2,697 ft.). 

Bonin (Ogasawara) Islands: Mt. Suri 
bachi, on Iwo Jima (546 ft.). A sulfurou 
steaming volcano. Raising of U. S. flag” ~ 
over Mt. Suribachi was one of the dramatic 
episodes of World War II. ee 

New Britain archipelago: Numerous Bony 
tive vents, including Father, on New Brits ve 
ain (7,500 ft.). Rie 

Santa Cruz Islands: Tinakula (2,200 ft, te : 

New Hebrides: Lopevi (4,755 ft.). o 

Samoan archipelago: Savaii. An eruption — 
in 1905 did considerable damage. Niuafoouw” 
(Tin Can) between Samoa and Fiji Islands” 
has a crater 6,000 feet below and 600 feet? 
above water. Active in 1946. 


Philippine Islands: about 100 eruntlee 
centers; Hibok Hibok on Camiguin island 
erupted in Sept. 1950, and again in Dec! 
1951, when about 750 were reported killed’ 
or missing; eruptions continued in 1952-535 


Taal, on Volcano Island in Lake Bom-y 
bon (about 1,000 ft.). Crater over 7,500 fti 
in diameter. ie 


Mayon, in southeastern Luzon he 
ft.). An almost perfect cone. Continuous 
mild activity. Destructive eruption in 18975 — 


Moluccas: A voleanic chain of islands 
which contains several active volcanoes. op : 
Hawaiian Group: ay 
Mauna Loa (18,680 ft.). Also called “Long 
Mountain.” Discharges more lava than any? 
other volcano. Largest volcanic mountain’ 
in the world in cubic content, with crater 
of 3.7 sq. mi. Violent eruption in June; 
1950, with lava pouring 25 mi. into the; 

ocean. 
Mauna Kea (18,784 ft.). Highest rnoun~ 


tain in group. 


Hualalai (8,269 ft.). Has many small pit 
craters. Only lava flow in historic times was 


- in 1801. 


Kilauea (4,090 ft.). A vent in side of 


Mauna Loa but apparently erupts inde- 


pendently of it. One of the most spectacu- 
lar and active craters. Crater has an area 
of 4.14 sq. mi. Erupted 1952. 


Southwest Portion 

Sumatra: Ninety volcanoes have been 
discovered; 12 are now active. The most 
famous, Krakatoa, is a small volcanic is- 
land in the Sunda Strait. Numerous vol- 
canic discharges occurred in 1883. One ex- 
plosion caused the disappearance of the 
highest peak and the northern part of 
the island. Fine dust was carried around 
the world in the upper atmosphere. Over 


-. 36,000 persons lost their lives in resultant 


tidal waves, which were felt as far away as 
Cape Horn. Active again in 1928 and 1950. 

Java: Thirteen of 125 volcanic centers 
are active. Few serious eruptions. Galung- 
gung is famous for two destructive erup- 
tions in 1822. It is thought that over 100 


villages and about 4,000 lives were lost. 


Lesser Sunda Islands: Fifteen eruptive 
cones. Tamboro on Soembawa (Sumbawa) 
(about 9,000 ft.) was 13,000 ft. prior to a 
severe eruption in 1815, which ejected an 
estimated 36 cu. mi. of material. 

Melanesian area: Volcanoes are located 
on New Guinea, New Hebrides, Santa Cruz, 
Solomons, and on numerous other small 
islands. Eruption of Mt. Lamington in 
Papua Territory, New Guinea, in Jan., 
1951, killed more than 3,000. 

New Zealand: Tarawera, on North Island. 
Severe eruption in 1886 destroyed the fa- 
mous pink and white sinter terraces of 
Rotomahana, a hot lake. 

Ngauruhoe (7,515 ft.). Emits steam and 
vapor incessantly. Major eruptions, 1952-53. 

Northeast Portion 

Aleutian area: There are 32 active vents 
known, and numerous inactive cones. 

Shisaldin, on Unimak (8,683 ft.). Latest 
eruption Jan., 1947. 

Bogosloff, on Bogosloff island (Castle) 
(about 1,000 ft.). Mountain first appeared 
after an eruption in 1796. 

Alaska: 

Wrangell (14,005 ft.). 

Katmai (about 7,500 ft.). On June 6, 
1912, a violent eruption occurred, during 
which the “Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes” was formed. Erupted 1951, 1953. 

United States: Lassen Peak, in California 
(10,453 ft.). Only observed active volcano 
in the United States. Last period of ac- 
tivity in 1914-17. Other mountains of vol- 
canic origin include Mt. Shasta, Mt. Hood, 
Mt. Rainier, and the mountain that con- 
tains Crater Lake. 

Mevzico: 


Popocatepetl (17,883 ft.). Crater 673 ft. 


Information Please Almanac 


deep and 214 mi. in circumference. Not en- 
tirely extinct; steam still escapes. 


Colima (14,239 ft.), in group that has 
had frequent eruptions. 


Orizaba (Citlaltepetl) (18,696 ft.). 


Tuxtla (4,900 ft.). Had a violent eruption 
in 1793 but is now quiescent. 


Paricutin. First appeared in Feb., 1943. 
In less than a week a cone over 140 ft. 
high developed with a crater one quarter 
mile in circumference. Cone grew over 
1,500 ft. in 1943. Erupted 1952. 


Boquer6én (“Big Mouth’’). Newest volcano 
in Western Hemisphere, discovered Sept., 
1952 on San Benedicto island, about 250 
mi. south of Lower California. Reported to 
have grown 1,050 ft. in 6 weeks. 


Guatemala: 


Santa Maria Quezaltenango (12,361 ft.). 
Frequent activity between 1902-08 and 
1922-28 after centuries of quiescence. 
Most dangerously active vent of Central 
America. Other volcanoes include Taju- 
mulco (13,814 ft.) and Atitlan (11,633 ft.). 


El Salvador: Izalco, “beacon of Central 
America,” which first appeared in 1770 and 
is still growing (erupted in July, 1950); 
San Salvador, which had a violent eruption 
in 1923 and Conchagua, which erupted with 
considerable damage early in 1947. 


Nicaragua: Volcanoes include Telica 
(latest eruption in 1950), Coseguina, and 
Momotombo (4,126 ft.). Between Momo- 
tombo on the western shore of Lake Mana- 
gua and Coseguina overlooking the Gulf 
of Fonseca, there is a string of more than 
20 cones, many still active. One of these, 
Cerro Negro, erupted in July, 1947, with 
considerable damage and loss of life, and 
again in 1948-50. 


Costa Rica; Four volcanic cones whose 
bases merge are Pods (8,895 ft.), Barba 
(9,280 ft.), Iraza (10,525 ft.), and Turri- 
alba (11,350 ft.). 


Southeast Portion 


Colombia: Huila (18,700 ft.), a vapor- 
emitting volcano, and Tolima (17,109 ft.). 


Eruption of Puracé (15,420 ft.), 1949, 
killed 17. 


Ecuador: Cotopaxi (19,344 ft.). Perhaps 
highest active volcano in the world. Pos- 
sesses a beautifully formed cone. 

Cayambe (19,170 ft.). Almost on equator. 

Other volcanoes include Tunguragua 
(16,689 ft.), Sangay (17,470 ft.), and An- 
tisana (over 18,000 ft.). 


Peru and Bolivia: Many active volcanoes. 
Misti, near Arequipa, Peru (19,167 ft.). 
Sajama, in Bolivia (21,391 ft.). 

Licancabur, in Bolivia (about 19,500 ft.). 
Chile and Argentina: About 25 active or 


potentially active; destructive eruption of 
Villarrica, Chile, 1948; active in 1949. 


as the vary. 

out 5 miles long. 
mira Cave. Near Santander, Spain. 
Contains animal paintings (Old Stone 
‘Age art) on roof and waiis. 

ntiparos. On island of same name in the 
_ Grecian Archipelago. Some stalactites 
are 20 ft. long. Brilliant colors and fan- 
- tastic shapes. 


Blue Grotto. On island of Capri, Italy. 

_ Cavern hollowed out in limestone by 

_ constant wave. action. Now half filled 

_ with water because of sinking coast. 

Name derived from unusual blue light 

permeating the cave. Source of light 

7 is a submerged opening, light passing 

i through the water. 

Carisbad Caverns. Southeast New Mexico. 
Largest underground Jabyrinth yet dis- 
covered. Three levels: 754; 900, and 1,320 
feet below the surface. 

Fingal’s "Cave. On island of Staffa off coast 
of western Scotland. Penetrates about 
200 ft. inland. Contains basaltic col- 
umns almost 40 ft. high. 


' Ice Cave. Near Dobsina, Czechoslovakia. 
* Noted for its beautiful crystal effects. 


| Jenolan Caves. In Blue Mountain plateau, 
New South Wales, Australia. Beautiful 
Stalactitic formations. 


_ Kent’s Cavern. Near Torquay, England. 
L Source of much information on Paleo- 
; lithic man. 


Large stalactitic MeRTeFA 


; ay r irgint 
ine stalactitic and ad talagmnte a } 
of many colors. 


tral Kentucky. Gave area is abo } 
miles in diameter but has at least. 

miles of irregular subterranean pas 
Ways at various levels. Temperatur 4 
mains fairly constant at 54°F. a 


Peak Cavern or Devil’s Hole. Der 
England. About 2,250 ft. into a 
tain. Lowest part is about 600 tt. t 
the surface. 


Postumia (Adelsberg) Grotto, Near ee U 
mia in Julian Alps, about 25 miles } 
of Trieste. Stalactitic cavern, largest 
Europe. Piuca (Pivka) River — flo\ 
through part of it. Caves have numer 
beautiful stalactites. 


Singing Cave. Iceland. A lava cave; name 
derived from echoes of people singe 2 
in it. 


Wind Cave. In Black Hills of South D. 
kota. Limestone caverns with stalactites 
and stalagmites almost entirely missing, 
Variety of crystal formations called 
“boxwork.” 


a 

Wyandotte Cave. In Crawford County, 
southern Indiana. A limestone cayern 
with five levels of passages; one of the.’ ~ 
largest in North America. “Monumentak, — 
Mountain,” approximately 135 ft. high;: — 
is believed to be one of the world’s, — 
largest underground “mountains,” tis ae 


. Geysers a 


Geysers exist in many volcanic regions 
of the world such as Japan and South 
America, but their greatest development is 
in Iceland, New Zealand and Yellowstone 
National Park, Wyoming, U. S. A. 
Iceland. The principal geyser area is about 
~30 miles northwest of Mt. Hekla, where 
there are more than 100 geysers and hot 
_ springs in about two square miles. The 
main ones are the following: 


Great Geyser (Geysir). Sends up a col- 
umn 160 to 180 ft. high intermittently 
from an opening more than 9 ft. across 
and about 70 ft. deep. 

Strokkr (Churn). Constant, bubbling and 
occasional eruptions. 


New Zealand. There is a great profusion 
of boiling springs, steam jets and mud 
volcanoes northeast of Lake Taupo on 
North Island. Main geysers are Waikite, 
with a 30-35 ft, column, Pohutu and 
Waimauku. 


United States 

Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming. 
There are 120 named geysers in Yellow~ 
‘stone and perhaps half that number un- 


named. Most of the geysers and the 4,00 
or more hot springs are located in the” 
western portion of the park. The most sil 

portant are the following: i 


Norris Geyser Basin has 24 or more active 
geysers; the number varies. There are scores 
of steam vents and hot springs. Valentine’ 
is highest, erupting 50-75 ft. at intervals 
varying from i8 hr. to 8 days or more.” 
Minuté, 15-20 ft. high, several hours apart. — 
Others include Steamboat, Fearless, Vet-, 
eran, Vixen, Corporal, Whirligig, Little 
Whirligig and Pinwheel. 


Lower Geyser Basin has at least 18 active 
geysers. Fountain throws water 50-75 ft. in. 
all directions at unpredictable intervals.’ 
Clepsydra erupts violently from four vents 

up to 80 ft. Great Fountain plays every 3° 
to 15 hr. in spurts from 30 to 90 ft. high. 


Midway Geyser Basin has vast teams 
terraces of red, orange, pink and other 
colors; there are pools and springs, includ- 
ing the beautiful Grand Prismatic Springy’ 
Excelsior crater discharges boiling water 
into Firehole River at the rate of 6 cu. ft. 
per second, 


Upper Geyser Basin includes Artemisia, 
which sends up a column 15-35 ft. every 
24 to 30 hr. Riverside has an unusual cone; 


it throws water 75 ft. obliquely over the 


river for half an hour. Interval ranges from 
6 to 8% hr. 


Rocket is irregular and unpredictable, as 


is its neighbor Grotto. 


“ 


Giant erupts up to 200 ft. at intervals of 


2% days to 3 mo.; eruptions last about 


_ 1% hr. Daisy sends water up to 75 ft. but 


is irregular and frequently inactive. 
Old Faithful sends up a column varying 


_ from 116 to 175 ft. at intervals of about 65 
_ min., varying from 33 to 90 min. Eruptions 


last about 4 min., during which time about 


12,000 gal. are discharged. 


Giantess seldom erupts, but during its 
active periods sends up streams 150-200 ft. 


Lion Group: Lion plays up to 60 ft. 


every 2-4 days when active; Little C 


to 10 ft. every 1-2 hr. Big Cub and Lioness 
seldom erupt. «ye 


Castle usually erupts twice daily to a 
height of 75 ft., but at times splashes © 
water for prolonged periods to heights of 
about 20 ft. 


Mammoth Hot Springs. There are no © 


geysers in this area. The formation is 


travertine. Sides of a hill are steps and ter- 


races over which flow the steaming waters 
of hot springs laden with minerals. Each 
step is tinted by algae to many shades of 
orange, pink, yellow, brown, green and blue. 
Terraces are white where no water flows. 


Other groups of geysers, hot pools and 
mud pots are located on the west shore 
of Shoshone Lake, on West Thumb Bay, 
at Mud Volcano, in the Grand Canyon of 
the Yellowstone, and on Mirror Plateau. 


Famous Ship Canals of the World 


Name Location 
PERM Lis Sige, d oie rg bias eels ae Belgium 
Amsterdam-Rhine ............ Netherlands 


Beaumont-—Port Arthur ........ 
Chesapeake and Delaware 


United States 
United States 


CPT Waits tis ste at os oa ele 6 United States 
otal. coc SSI4t ene Germany 
EMPEDIECIUE Cy ya sss aie sie ee o.0 0.0.0 Canal Zone 
Maui ste, Marie ............-- Canada 
PEDO. MaArle .....0..e ese. United States 
RTT ioc css oe s.0.7.9.0 86's 8 Egypt 
DORN ERTCMM TSS eie ie s'eie's 9.0 oases» Canada 


Year 
opened Length ml.) Width (ft.) Depth @t.) Locks 


1939 80.0 53.0 16.5 6 
1952 45.0 164.0 41.0 3 
1916 40.0 200.0 34.0 ae 
1927 19.0 250.0 27.0 

1914 50.0 200.0 33.0 ee 
1895 53.3 144.0 37.0 4 
1914 50.0 110.0 41.0 12 
1895 1.2 60.0 16.8 1 
1915 1.6 80.0 25.0 4 
1869 87.5 197.0 34.0 ae 
1931 27.6 80.0 25.0 8 


World Extremes of Climate 


Highest recorded shade temperature: 


World: 136° F. at Azizia, Libya, North Africa, September 13, 1922. 
United States: 134° F. at Death Valley, California, July 10, 1913. 


Lowest recorded temperature; 


World: —90° F. at Verkhoyansk, Siberia, U.S.S.R., February 5 and 7, 1892; a tempera- 


ture of —94° F. was reported in Siberia 
verified by the Soviet government. 


during the winter of 1946-47 but was not 


United States: —66° F. at Yellowstone Park, Montana, February 9, 1933. 


Highest mean annual temperature: 


World: 86° F. at Massawa, Eritrea, 
Africa. 


United States: 77.3° F. at Tavernier, Fla. 
Maximum rainfall for 24-hour period: 


Lowest mean annual temperature: 
World:—14° F. at Framheim, Antarctica. 
United States: 26.8° F. at Mt. Washing- 

ton, N. H. (19-year record). 


World: 46 inches at Baguio, Luzon, Phillipines, July 14-15, 1911. 
United States: 26.12 inches at Hoegees Camp (Camp Le Roy), California, January 


22-23, 1943. 
Maximum recorded rainfall in one month: 


866 inches at Cherrapunji, India, July, 1861 (over 150 inches fell in 5 consecutive 
days in August, 1841). Average annual rainfall at Cherrapunji is 424 inches. The 28- 
year average annual rainfall at Mt. Waialeale, Island of Kauai, Hawaiian Islands, 


however, is 489 inches. 
Minimum recorded rainfall: 


World: .04 inch at Iquique, Chile, average yearly fall during 40 years. 
United States: 1.73 inches at Greenland Ranch, California, average yearly fall during 
38 years. During one period of 401 consecutive days, this station recorded no rain. 
Average annual precipitation for the United States is about 29 inches. 
Louisiana is the wettest state, with an annual average (62 years) of 55.68 inches. 


F! 
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Tamarack, California, during 1906-07. 


Large hailstones include one 17 inches in circumference and wei 


fell at Potter, Nebraska, July 6, 1928. 


Ancient Empires . 


acteristic Greek political institution was — 
the city-state, first ruled by kings and © 


The Egyptian and Babylonian empires, 
Near Eastern civilizations whose cultures 
mark the beginning of written history, had 
their origins in the nebulous period of 
ancient history prior to the year 4000 B.c. 
They developed rapidly in the fertile river 
valleys of the Nile in Egypt and the Tigris- 
Euphrates in Mesopotamia after the dis- 
covery of metals and the invention of writ- 
ing. Their governments were all-powerful, 
with the people subjugated and without 
political rights. The Egyptians regarded 
their king as a god. In Babylon, the ruler 
was a priest-king, earthly representative 
of the gods. Nevertheless, these Near East 
cultures made great contributions to the 
eternal march of man; they advanced 
the ways of making and doing things, pro- 
duced the earliest literature, developed the 
principles of law (the code of Hammurabi, 
Babylonian king of the 18th [or possibly 
17th] century B.c., the oldest code of law) 
and science, learned the basic principles of 
art, and evolved early religious worship. 

The influence of Babylon and Egypt was 
felt in the rise of the Semitic tribes of 
Syria, the Hittites in Asia Minor, and the 
people of the Aegean region. Between the 
years 1200 and 800 B.c., the small Syrian 
states grew to great power and then were 
overwhelmed by the great empire of the 
Assyrians, the warlike peasants of the Ti- 
gris valley, who took the lessons learned 
from the Babylonians and spread that 
culture over their domains. The Assyrians, 
like the Egyptians and the Babylonians, in 
turn fell under the power of the Persian 
kings in the century between 600 and 500 
B.c. By 525 B.c., the Persian Empire ex- 
tended from India to Egypt, the greatest 
the world had ever seen. 

The lessons learned by these early Near 
Eastern civilizations were transmitted to 
Greece, which developed its illustrious 
empire in the Aegean region, after the 
inhabitants of the island of Crete had 
absorbed the Egyptian culture. The main- 
land Greeks overthrew the Cretans and in 
turn were succeeded by the Doric Greeks, 
who spread their culture across the Aegean, 
the Asia Minor coast, and into the Medi- 
terranean and Black Sea regions. The char- 


cies : <ss : : 
N vada is the driest state, with an annual average (64 years) of 8.60 inches. Ae ti) 
ghest local average annual rainfall in the United States was 150.73 inches at Wynoo- 
___ chee Oxbow, Washington, based on a 13-year record. ie 
_ Greatest 6-hour fall was at Lake Charles, La., 15.38 inches, on June 19, 1947. Greatest 
| 24-hour U. S. rain (unofficially observed) was 38.2 inches, Thrall, Tex., Sept. 9-10, 1921 
_ Heavy snowfall records include 60 inches in one day at Giant Forest, California; 87 
inches in 27% hours and 95 inches in 32% hours at Silver Lake, Colorado; and 42 
inches in 2 days at Angola, New York. In the New York City blizzard of Dec. 26, ~ 
1947, 25.8 inches of snow fell in about 20 hours, almost 5 inches more than fell in the 5 
blizzard of March, 1888. Greatest seasonal snowfall was 884 inches, over 73 feet, at, 


often temporary monarchical tyranniés, 


and finally by the participation of free ~ 


citizens. Literature and the arts flourished, 
and by the 5th century B.c., when Athens 
became the great city of the Greeks, drama 
had risen to full maturity with the great 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides an 

the comedies of Aristophanes. Architecture 
and art advanced apace. The Greeks, learn- 


ing much from their Egyptian teachers, ~ 


produced such superb buildings as the 
Parthenon and created amazingly beauti- 
ful statues through the use of living mod- 
els. Religion, which was closely linked 
with art, also flourished, as did the deével- 
opment of philosophy, under the great 
Socrates (4707-399 B.c.), Plato (4272-547 
B.c.), and Aristotle (384-322 B.c.). Wars 
weakened the city-states, and they fell to 
Alexander the Great in the 4th century B.c. 


Last among the great ancient empires 


was the Roman, which developed in Italy ~ 


and gained control over the Mediterra- 
nean region after absorbing the culture of 
Greece and combining with it new prin- 
ciples of law and art and teaching this 
new learning to the West. The develop- 
ment of the Roman civilization began in 
510 or 509 B.c,, when the peoples on the 
peninsula of Italy freed themselves from 
the rule of the Etruscans. The Romans, 
with a republican form of government, 
speedily conquered Italy and the Mediter- 
ranean region, and the Roman governors 
became men of great wealth, corrupting 
the city-state system and making it a 
gtaft-ridden machine of exploitation. The 
failure of the government to check this 
self-seeking influence brought on a revoit 
which resulted eventually in the rise of 
Julius Caesar to dictatorship in 46-44 B.c. 
Caesar’s murder in the Senate at Rome 
was followed in 27 B.c. by the establish- 
ment of the one-man rule of Augustus 
over the Roman Empire. Legal practices 
were developed and became the founda- 
tions of modern law. Great roads, bridges 
and buildings were constructed. This great 


ancient civilization began to crumble in 


the 3d century A.D. 


ghing 114 pounds which. _ 


Languages of the World 
(spoken natively by 5,000,000 or more people) iso 
Language pede ae Language speaking 
American Indian: including Bisayan, Ilocano, Javanese, : 
Mayan, Quéchua and 750- Madurese, Malay, Malagasy, : 
1,000 other languages and Sundanese, Tagalog ........ 105,000,000 
_ (ChIESEGSTS0 4 age eee ene 15,000,000 Iranian: including Baluchi, 
Amharic (Ethiopia) ......... 5,600,000 Kurdish, Persian, Pushtu ... 26,500,000 
Annamese (Indo-China) ..... 20,000,000." “Italiane 2. teas a's aerate 50,000,000 
“cuNTLDNG) a3") Sean 65,000,000, /Japanes6.aen o- a5-+\.<cre soe 90,000,000 
Bantu: including Swahili, Zulu JAVANORO ride). =-2.4i<t= se ee 41,000,000 
MOEROSTICH) Metin ct Gee eee eres 45,000,000 Kanarese (India) ............ 16,000,000 
Bengali (India; Pakistan) 70;000,000. Korean; Slee. 2. 30. bs eres 30,000,000 
Berber dialects (N. Africa) 6,000,000 Lahnda (India; Pakistan) 13,000,000 
12 een (0 6aXe bY rae eee 85,000,000 Madurese (Indonesia) pee: : 6,500,000 
Bisayan (Philippines) ....... 9,000,000 Malay (Indonesia)............ 14,000,060 
CIWS GIRS) > die Barat inte eee ie eo 7,000,000 Malayalam (India) .......... 12,000,000 
BREETTIOSO Mey ie ithe fei whee! <x. 2ls so=./s = 13,000,000 Marathi, (India) | 2.0. .<uy-'sisseiae 25,000,000 
Catalan (Spain) ............. 6,000,000 Munda-(India) 2. m.-0seeeee 5,000,000 
Chinese: including Mandarin, Oriya. ((ineiag)a ft <nnst ante See 13,000,000 
Cantonese and others...... 450,000,000. Persians. isin. myien a se'ep anole 12,000,000 
Cushitic: including Somali POUSH 35 facto oieesecn: suerte 30,000,000 
Ono ENS 225 a a 7,000,000 ~ Portuguese... 2. .c.oe sanere 63,000,000 
CRATE ay VEE Ne SS eee 8,500,000 Punjabi (India; Pakistan) .... 22,000,000 
Dravidian: including Kanarese, Pushtu (Afghanistan; Paki- 
Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu SUA) eo viene eee oe ee 8,000,000 
(Sacha). CES Ae ee eee 95,000,000 Rajasthani (India; Pakistan) 17,000,000 
LOVE), get OREN eect 11'000,000"" “Rumanian. 3. 95. ce eee 16,000,000 
BEY eihut gus si docre iv vce css 260,000,000 RUSSIAN gs... 212s cage Sele eee 200,000,000 
Ethiopian: including Amharic 6,400,000 Serbo-Croatian (Yugoslavia) .. 15,000,000 
Finno-Ugric: including Esto- Siamese. ; «....<}.-, ines eee 16,000,000 
nian, Finnish, Hungarian, Sinhalese (Ceylon) ........... 5,500,000 
Karelian, Lappish ......... 21:500,000"" ‘Spanish. «2.12 cai, ote eee 140,000,000 
Flemish (Belgium) .......... 5,000,000 Sudanic: including Hausa 
REO LI BTV bic) s s,0iv alee, 0's a1 00% 65,000,000 (Central Africa).o¢- 2. eee 75,000,000 
RRR ATA TIME BeV shal oi bisiole (oon -e wie 0,9 .0-8 100,000,000 Sundanese (Indonesia) ...... 13,000,000 
ChEr): 200 ao ade 8,000,000 Swahili (EH. Africa) .......... 8,000,000 
Gujarati (India; Pakistan) 20,000,000. SWedishi ice Sein er ones 7,000,000 
Hausa (Central Africa) ...... 9,000,000 Zagalog (Philippines) ........ 5,000,000 
; "Tamil (indi ajino oes eee 2'7,000,000 
Hindi (India; Pakistan) ..... 180,000,000 Telugu. (India) wae eee 33,000,000 
Hungarian 4 Cig 7 iu ao CR Ree ae 13,000,000 Tibeto-Burman: including 
Indic: including Assamese, Tibetan and Burmese ...... 20,060,000 
Bengali, Bihari, Gujarati, Turkic: including Kazakh, Tar- 
Hindi, Lahnda, Marathi, Or- tar, Turkish; Uzbek ae 45,000,000 
lya, Punjabi, Rajasthani, Turkishig-oulskok cee 20,000,000 
Sindhi, Sinhalese .......... 415,000,000 Uzbek (U.S.S.R.) ............ 6,000,000 
Indonesian: including Balinese, WAR GIST 55 Pah rents ac 5,000,000 


ie 
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Universities—Ancient and Modern 


Universities, in the modern sense of the 
term, sprang up in the 12th and 13th 
centuries in response to the resurgence of 
learning that preceded the Renaissance in 
Europe. Procedure at the early universities 
was informal, with students gathering at 
some place in a city to listen to a pre- 
eminent teacher. There were no campuses, 
buildings or endowments. Actually, the 
term ‘university’ once meant a guild or 
corporation; there were, in the medieval 
period, “universities” of bootmakers, weay- 
ers, etc. Thus the university of learning 
was similar in organization to the guilds. 
The students filled the role of apprentices 
and the teachers were the masters. 


The first European university was that 
of Salerno in the 9th century, when it 
was known as a school of medicine. By 
the 11th century, it had become one of the 
most famous medical schools of Europe. 


University of Bologna. Originated 1158 
by students as a means of protection 
against the merchants and citizens of 
Bologna who had raised prices of food 
and lodging. It was famous for its legal 
scholars. The students were organized into 
two guilds and exercised a great deal of 
authority over the administration. 


Other Italian universities famed in the 
Middle Ages included those at Arezzo, Fer- 


TM Ae ce Tee 


ilntversities 


745 


i 


rara, Florence, Modena, Naples, Padua, Pa- 


via, Perugia, Siena and Vicenza. 
University of Paris. Originated between 
1150 and 1170 in a cathedral school on 


the Ile de la Cité, it was later moved to 


the left (south) bank of the Seine, al- 
though it remained under the authority 
of the chancellor of Notre Dame. It de- 
yeloped into the most famous continental 
eenter of learning of its day. Its four 
principal schools were theology, medicine, 
law and arts. By the i4th century, the 
university had some 40 colleges, of which 
the Sorbonne became the most celebrated. 

The universities of Paris and Bologna 


"had a marked influence in the subsequent 


creation of other university centers. About 
1200, there was a migration of students 
from Paris to Ozford (founded in the 12th 
century) and a decade or two later, from 
Oxford to Cambridge (also founded in the 
12th century). 

Other famous universities of the Middle 
Ages inciude the University of Towlowse 
(1283), Salamanca (1248), Seville (1254), 
Orléans (1305), Valladolid (1346), Prague 
(1347), Krakdéw (1364), Vienna (1384), Er- 
furt (1879), Heidelberg (1385), Cologne 
(1888), Leipzig (1409), Rostock (1419) 
and Louvain (1426). 


The Renaissance 

The Renaissance gave fresh impetus to 

the universities of Europe. In France three 
of importance arose in the 15th century 
—the University of Aix (1409, Provence), 
the University of Poitiers (1431) and the 
University of Caen (1487). 
- Other French institutions of note that 
arose in this era were at Bordeaux (1441), 
Valence (1452), Nantes (1463) and Bourges 
(1465). New European universities were 
also founded at Trier (1450), Freiburg 
(1455), Ingolstadt (1459), Basel (1460), 
Budapest (1475), Mainz (1476), Uppsala 
(1477), Tiibingen (1477), Copenhagen 
(1479), Wittenberg (1502), Frankfurt on 
Oder (1506) and Coimbra (1537). 

St. Andrews, founded in 1411, was the 
first university in Scotland. Others were 
the University of Glasgow (1453) and the 
University of Aberdeen (1494). The Col- 
lege of Edinburgh was established in the 
post-Reformation period (1582). In Ire- 
land, Trinity College was founded in Dub- 
lin in 1591. 


Reformation and Post-Reformation 

Until the Reformation, most of the ih- 
stitutions of higher learning in Europe 
were under the tutelage ot the Catholic 
Church. After 1520, however, many estab- 
lished universities declared their inde- 
pendence of the Church, Cromwell’s rule 
brought about new scholastic methods at 
both Oxford and Cambridge and the es- 
tablishment of new colleges thoroughly 
imbued with Protestantism, 


But the first Protestant university was 
that of Marburg, Germany, founded in 
1527. Other Protestant universities were: 
K6nigsberg (1544); Jena (1558); Helm- 


stedt (1575); Altdorf (1575); Giessen 
(1607); Strasbourg (1621) and Halle 
(1693). 


18th, 19th and 20th Centuries 

Among the more famous institutions in 
this era was Géttingen (1736), whose 
school of history became celebrated 
throughout Europe. Others were: Erlangen. 
(1743); Berlin (1809); Lemberg (Lwéw) 
(1816); Bonn (1818); Helsingfors (1826); 
the National University at Athens (1837); 
Bucharest (1864); Tokyo (1868); Sofia’ 
(1888); Kyoto (1897), and Constantinople 
(istanbul) (1900). 

Among the more famous British uni- 
versities established in the 19th and 20th 
centuries were the University of London 
(1828); Manchester (1851); the Mason 
University College in Birmingham, later 
Birmingham University (1900); Liverpool 
(1903); Leeds (1904); and the University 
of Sheffield (1905). The University of 
Wales (1893) is composed of the colleges 
of Aberystwyth, Banger and Cardiff. 

There are many large and important uni- 
versities in the British Commonwealth. In 
Canada, the famous McGill University in 
Montreal was founded in i821, Others are 
the University of Toronto (1827); Queens 
University at Kingston, Ont. (1841); Laval 
University, Quebec (1852); Dalhousie, Hali- 
fax (1818), and Montreat University (1876). 

The early universities in India were pat- 
terned after London University rather 
than on the Oxford-Cambridge style, and 
were purely examining institutions. Cal-° 
cutta, Bombay and Madras universities 
were founded in 1857 as examining bodies. 

In Australia, the state plays an impor- 
tant role tn the development of univer~ 
sities. The University of Melbourne (1853) 
has the largest enrollment. Among the 
others are Adelaide (1874); Tasmania 
(1890); Queensland (1910); Sydney (1850), 
and West Australia (1911). 

There are also many well-endowed uni- 
versities in New Zealand, South: Africa, 
and other parts of the Commonwealth, 

By 1800, Russia had only three univer- 
sities—Vilna (1578), Dorpat (1682) and 
Moscow (1755). Other institutions devel- 
oped later were the University of Kharkov 
(1804); Kazan (1804); St. Petersburg 
(1819); St. Viadimir in Kiev (1832); 
Odessa (1865); Warsaw, which is now Po- 
lish (1886) and Tomsk, in Siberia (1888). 
The building of universities after the Rev-; 
olution of 1917 was spurred by the Soviet 
government. 

In China, the growth of universities was 
hampered by the chaotic state of the gov- 
ernment in the 1900’s, the recurring civil 
wars and the conflict with Japan. 


by be 


; The United States 


Universities in the United States 
marched in step with the progress of the 
nation. The early settlers brought a her- 
itage of European culture which they 
planted in New England soil. The first 
university in the country was started as 


Harvard College in 1636, with an endow- 


ment totaling 800 pounds. Harvard was to 
become probably the most famous of the 


American universities. 


The College of William and Mary (1693) 
was the second institution of higher learn- 
ing established in the colonies. Others 
started during the colonial period (cur- 


: “rent names only) are: Yale (1701); Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania (1740); Princeton 
(1746); Washington and Lee (1749); Co- 
lumbia (1754); Brown (1764); Rutgers 
(1766) and Dartmouth (1770). 


After the Revolution of 1776, the state 
tax-supported university was established. — 
The University of Virginia (1819) was a ; 
notable early example of this type. a 


Colleges for women grew up in the sec- — 
ond quarter of the 19th century. Among — 


these are: Mt. Holyoke (1837); Elmira 
(1855); Vassar (1861); Wells (1868); 
Hunter (1870); Wellesley (1870); Smith 


(1871) and Bryn Mawr (1880). 


In the latter part of the 19th century, 
universities established by private endow- 
ments arose. Typical of these are: Cornell 
(1865), which is also a land-grant insti- 
tution; Johns Hopkins (1876); Stanford 
(1885) and the University of Chicago 
(1890). 


Libraries of the World 


Europe and Asia 

Among the great libraries of the world, 
the British Museum remains in the first 
rank with more than 5,000,000 printed 
volumes and manuscripts. It contains such 
outstanding treasures as the Codex Alezr- 
andrinus and the Coder Sinaiticus of the 
Bible, the best collection of Greek papyri 
from Egypt, and vast collections of original 
historical manuscripts of incalculable 
value. Some 150,000 volumes were de- 
stroyed in air raids during World War II, 
but many were replaced later. 


One of the finest libraries in the world 
is the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, 
which has approximately 6,000,000 vol- 
umes, 150,000 manuscripts, 450,000 medals 
and coins, and 5,000,000 prints and en- 
gravings. 


The State Library in Berlin, founded in 
1659-61, was combined in 1947 with the 
library of the University of Berlin to 
form a new institution known as the 


Offentliche Wissenschajftliche Bibliothek. 
Prior to World War II, the State Library 
had 2,850,000 volumes; the new combined 
library had only 1,500,000. The State Li- 
brary at Munich also suffered extensive 
war losses, with some 500,000 volumes de- 
stroyed; it now contains about 2,000,000. 
The Deutsche Biicherei at Leipzig had re- 
covered most of its losses by 1950 and has 
more than 2,000,000 volumes. Estimates 
have placed the war losses of all German 
libraries at between 20 and 25 million vol- 
umes. 

The Nationalbibliothek in Vienna has 
about 1,400,000 volumes and a large col- 
lection of papyri. 

While not as large as some of the Euro- 
pean state libraries, the Biblioteca Aposto- 
lica Vaticana in Rome has many priceless 


old manuscripts bequeathed to the Vati- 
can over the centuries. The printed books 
number about 700,000, the incunabula 
about 7,000 and the manuscripts about 
50,000, including the Codex Vaticanus. 

Three of the more important Italian li- 
braries are the Biblioteca Nazionale in 
Naples, with about 1,400,000 volumes and 
11,000 manuscripts; the Biblioteca Nazio- 
nale Centrale in Florence, with 3,400,000 
volumes, manuscripts and pamphlets, and 
the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale in Rome, 
with approximately 1,940,000 volumes. 

Other large European libraries are the 
Bibliothéque Royale in Brussels (2,000,- 
000 volumes), the Biblioteca Nacional in 
Madrid (1,500,000), the University Library 
at Amsterdam (more than 1,500,000) and 
the Royal Library in Stockholm (700,000). 
The Lenin State Library in Moscow is said 
to contain 14,500,000 volumes (a figure 
that undoubtedly includes duplications), 
besides many collections of valuable his- 
torical documents. In Leningrad, the Public 
Library claims 6,000,000 volumes, and the 
Libraries of the Academy of Sciences some 
4,000,000. There are said to be 300,000 
libraries in all parts of the U.S.S.R. 

In the Far East, the most extensive li- 
braries are found in Japan, although war 
damage in 1944-45 was severe. In Tokyo, 
the National Diet Library (formerly the 
Imperial Library) was organized in 1948 
as a deposit center. With its various 
branches, it contains an estimated 3,000,- 
000 volumes. The University Library at 
Kyoto has about 1,'700,000. 


The United States and Canada 


The earliest libraries in the Colonial era 
were privately owned, although in 1731 
Benjamin Franklin projected the first sub- 
scription library in Philadelphia. Endow- 


-s aV * eee 
he largest;library in the United States 
the Library of Congress, established in 
800 by Congress. In 1953, it contained 
0,000: books and pamphlets. It extends 
vices to members of Congress and other 
ernment departments, and also offers 
excellent facilities for persons engaged in 
scholarly research. 
The New York Public Library, with more 
than. 5,500,000 volumes, is the largest pub- 
lic library in the U. S. 
_. The American Library Directory for 1951 
listed 11,034 libraries in the U. S., includ- 
ing 6,416 public (with 2,364 branches), 
1,425 college and university, 1,329 special 
and 1,794 other types. 

The growth of libraries attached to col- 
leges and universities in the United States 


: Museums of the World 


(For U. S. Museums see INDEX.) 


The modern museum originated during 
the Renaissance, when the revival of in- 
terest in the arts and classical antiquity 
led princes, nobles and humanists to amass 
specimens of historical value and to house 
_ their collections in special buildings or 

galleries. 


{ Art Museums 

4 The British Museum, London, contains 
' some of the most famous historical ob{ects 
_ of the world, including the Elgin Marbles 
_ and the Rosetta Stone. 


Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
- whose primary object is to furnish ex- 
- amples to illustrate the history of art, 
- emphasizes architecture and _ sculpture, 
ceramics, engraving, book production, 
paintings, textiles, etc. The library is de- 
voted principally to fine and applied arts of 
all countries. 


National Gallery, London, contains a 
great number of old Masters, including 
paintings by Da Vinci, Michelangelo, Tin- 
toretto, Mantegna, Titian, Beliini, Jan van 
Eyck, Rubens, Rembrandt, Holbein, Con- 
stable and Turner. 


Tate Gallery, London, established as 
part of the National Gallery, was badly 
damaged during air raids of World War Ii, 
but was completely restored by 1949. 

Wallace Collection, London, has many 
objets dart and curics of French origin, 
and first-rank canvases and etchings cf 
Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch and Eng- 
lish artists. 

In France, the most famous gallery is 
the Louvre in Paris, noted for the mag- 
nificence of its architecture es well as for 
its art collection, which is the largest in 


phenomenal, 
4 sapere libraries are’ among ° 


in the country. Those with more 
1,000,000 volumes each in 1952. 
follows: Harvard, 5,500,000; Yale, 4,¢ 
000; ‘University of California, inclu 
branches, 2,900,000; University of Iino 
2,480,000; Columbia, 2,010,000; Unive 
of Chicago, 1,860,000; Stanford, 1,750,006! 
University of Minnesota, 1,600,000; 
nell, 1,510,000; Princeton, 1,500,000; c 
versity of Michigan, 1,470,000; University 
of Pennsylvania, 1,240,000; Northwester 
1,060,000; and Duke, 1,040,000. 


In Canada, the most important public 
library is that of Toronto, which has mo 
than 500,000 volumes. Other large Cana- 
dian university libraries are at Queens 
(225,000), McGill (625,000) and Laval 
(375,000). The American Library Directory 
for 1951 listed a total of 806 libraries in 
Canada, including 478 public. Bp 


the world. Other Parisian museums of ipi-~ 
portance are Cluny, Rodin, Guimet, and 
Carnavalet. 


Among the magnificent Italian mus — 
seums, the National Museum at Navies 
contains one of the best arranged and cins- 2. 
sified collections. The Uffizi Gallery iu 
Fiorence, founded by the Medicis, has one 
of the world’s largest and best collections 
of Italian art. Other galleries in Florence 
are the Gallery of Modern Art (Pitti 
Palace) and the National Museum (Bar- 
gello). Rome has numerous museums, in- 
cluding several in the Vatican, 

In Berlin, the Schloss Museum and Na=- 
tional Gallery were damaged during World 
War Ii. 

The Royal Museum of Fine Arts in 
Brussels has a fine collection of French, 
Flemish and Dutch masters and houses 
many canvases by Rubens, Van Dyck, Jor- 
daens, Rembrandt, Frans Hais and Jan 
Steen. 

The State Museum in Amsterdam con- 
tains superb works by Rembrandt, Ver- 
meer and others. 

Among the notable art museums in 
other countries are the world-famous 
Museo del Prado in Madrid; the Tretyakov 
Gallery and the Pushkin State Museum oj 
Fine Arts in Moscow; the Hermitage State 
Museum in Leningrad; and the National 
Museum in Tokyo, famed for its many 
Oriental paintings and examples of Orien- 
tal workmanship in lacquer, jade, ivory 
and metal. 


Science Museums 
The Ashmolean Museum, oldest in Great 
Britain, was founded in 1683 by the Univer- 


sity of Oxford and houses a collection of 
archeological and classical rarities. 


Science Museum of London has exhibits 
of scientific instruments and appliances 
which review the progress of science and 
the history of invention. Other London 
museums of science are the Natural His- 
- tory (British Museum), the Imperial War 
Museum (exhibits of both World Wars) 
and the Geological Museum. 


The Liverpool Museums contain valuable 
collections of natural history and antiq- 
uities and are divided into departments 
_ of zoology, botany, geology, archeology and 
ethnology. The buildings were almost com- 
pletely destroyed during World War II, al- 
though most of the exhibits were saved. 


The Manchester Museum serves as both 
a municipal and a university museum. 
The Bristol Museum contains departments 
of geology, zoology, botany, archeology and 
Bristol antiquities. The National Mu- 
seum of Wales at Cardiff has departments 
of archeology, botany, geology and zoology. 


In Edinburgh, Scotland, are the famed 
Royal Scottish Museum, which has col- 
lections in art, ethnography, natural his- 
tory, technology and archeology; and the 
National Museum of Antiquities of Scot- 
land, noted for its coin and manuscript 
collections. 

The National Musewm in Dublin and the 
Municipal Museum in Belfast have impor- 
tant science collections. 

Notable institutions of continental Eu- 
rope include the Natural History Museum 
in Paris, the Museum of Oceanography in 
Monaco, the Natural History Museum in 
Lisbon, the State Museum of Geology 
and Mineralogy in Leyden (Netherlands), 
the Museum of Natural History in Stock- 
holm, the Natural History Museum in 


Zoological 


North America has more than 30 major 
zoos, in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. The Quebec Zoological Society's 
collection is made up of Canadian spe- 
cies; Toronto has many exotic species. 


The first zoological garden in the United 
States was established in Philadelphia in 
1874. Since that time nearly every large 
city in the country has acquired a zoo. 
Among the largest are the celebrated 
Bronx Zoo and the Central Park Zoo in 
New York, the Lincoln Park Zoo and the 
Brookfield Zoo in Chicago, and those in 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Kansas City 
and San Diego. The National JZoo- 
logical Park in Washington, D. C., in a 
beautiful setting of hills, woods and 
streams, was established in 1890 by an act 
of Congress. Some of the U. S. zoos ex- 
hibit their collections in open-air, barless 
pits; the Brookfield Zoo is an example. 


Vienna, the Hungarian National Museum in — 
Budapest, the National Museum in Prague, — 


and the various natural science museums ~ 


in Basel, Berne, Geneva, Lausanne and ~ 


‘Neuchatel, Switzerland. Most larger cities 


of the U.S.S.R. have science museums of 
varying sizes, some specializing in local 
exhibits of natural history. 


Famous science museums in Germany 
prior to World War II included the various 
sections of the Staatlichen Museen in Ber- 
lin (re-established after the war) and the 
museums of natural history and ethnog- 
raphy in Hamburg. 


In Calcutta is the Indian Museum, out- 
standing for its marine fauna and verte- 
brate fossils, and in Bombay the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, 


In Australia are the Queensland Mu- 
seum and the Botanic Museum in Bris- 


bane, the South Australian Museum in 
Adelaide, and the Australian Museum in 
Sydney. 


New Zealand contains the Canterbury 
Museum, Christchurch, rich in local fauna, 
flora and geological items, and a Maori and 
Polynesian ethnological collection. 


In Africa, the South Africa Museum, 
Capetown, holds general and local history 
collections and others illustrating anthro- 
pology, ethnology and archeology. The 
Durban Museum contains much anthro- 
pological material. In Cairo are the notable 
collections of the Egyptian Museum, 

Other museums of note include the 
Archeological Museums at Istanbul, the 
Tokyo Science Museum, the National 
Museum of Natural History in Santiago 
(Chile), the National Museum at Rio de 
Janeiro, and the Argentine National Mu- 
seum of Natural Sciences at Buenos Aires. 


Gardens 


. 

In Europe, zoological gardens have long 

been popular public institutions. The Jar- 

din d’Acclimatation, in the Bois de Bou- 

logne, Paris, was established in 1858, and 

a model zoo at Vincennes was added in 
1937 for the Paris Exposition. 


Germany had about 20 zoological gar- 
dens, many of which were developed in 
the peacetime years between World Wars 
I and II. Large zoos were located in Berlin 
and Frankfurt on Main. In Munich, the 
animals were grouped according to the 
continent of their origin. Others were es- 
tablished at Dresden, Leipzig and Cologne. 
At Stellingen, the Hagenbeck Garden be- 
came an outstanding show place and dis- 
tributing center for animals. Smaller col- 
lections were established at Dusseldorf, 
Elberfeld and Hanover. Several German 
zoos, notably that at Berlin, were de- 
stroyed during World War II. 


The Schénbrunn at Vienna is one of the 
oldest zoos in Europe. The Budapest zoo- 
logical gardens house a fine collection of 
European birds. At Antwerp, the Royal 
Oological Society founded a large me- 
hagerie in 1843. It was seriously damaged 


_by German bombs during World War II. 


-In the British Isles, the outstanding col- 


lection is in the garden of the London 


Zoological Society in Regent’s Park. Al- 
though this zoo received a number of 
direct bomb hits in 1940-41 and again in 
1944, it remained open throughout World 
War IT; visitors during this period num- 


-bered 6,500,000. Manchester and Clifton 
_have smaller gardens, and the one at Edin- 


burgh is famous for its collection of pen- 


guins. The Dublin Zoo is noted for its 
lions, many of which were born there. 


The Amsterdam zoo, with its Hast In- 
dian collection and its aquarium, and the 
Rotterdam gardens are the two best known 
in the Netherlands. Built on a high eleva- 
tion, the Skansen Zoo in Stockholm exhib- 
its north European specimens. The most 
important gardens in the U.S.S.R. are 
found in Moscow, where northern as well 
as exotic species are collected. The zoo at 
Rome has part of its collection confined 
in barless pits. At Lisbon there is a small 
zoological garden, and in Madrid a part 
of the original royal menagerie. A new 
zoo notable for its landscaping was opened 
at Naples, Italy, in 1952. 


Famous Structures 
(See also Seven Wonders of the World.) 


Ancient 
The Great Sphinx of Egypt, one of the 
wonders of ancient Egyptian architecture, 
adjoins the pyramids of Giza and has a 
length of 189 ft. It was built in the 4th 
dynasty and was used as a temple. 


Other Egyptian buildings of note in- 
clude the Temples of Karnak and Edfu 
and the Tombs at Beni Hassan. 


The Parthenon of Greece, built on the 
Acropolis in Athens, was the chief temple 
to the goddess Athena. It was believed to 
have been completed by 438 B.c. The pres- 
ent temple remained intact until the 5th 
century A.D. Today, though the Parthenon 
is in ruins, its majestic proportions are 
still discernible. 

Other great structures of ancient Greece 
were the Temples at Paestum (about 540 
and 420 B.c.); the Temple of Poseidon 
(about 460 B.c.); the Temple of Apollo at 
Corinth (about 540 B.c.); the Temple of 
Apollo at Bassae (about 450-420 B.c.); the 
famous Erechtheum atop the Acropolis 
(about 421-405 B.c.); the Temple of Athena 
Niké at Athens (about 426 B.c.); the 
Olympieum at Athens (174 B.c—a.D. 131); 
the Athenian Treasury at Delphi (about 
515 B.c.); the Propylaea of the Acropolis 
at Athens (437-432 B.c.); the Theater of 
Dionysus at Athens (about 350-325 B.c.); 
the “House of Cleopatra” at Delos (138 
B.c.) and the Theater at Epidaurus (about 
325 B.C.). 


The Colosseum (Flavian Amphitheater) 


of Rome, the largest and most famous of 
the Roman amphitheaters, was opened for 
use A.D. 80. Elliptical in shape, it consisted 
of three stories and an upper gallery, re- 
built in stone in its present form in the 
third century A.D. Its seats rise in tiers, 
which in turn are buttressed by concrete 
yaults and stone piers. It could seat be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 spectators. The 


Colosseum was principally used for gladia- 
torial combat. 

The Pantheon at Rome, begun by 
Agrippa in 27 B.c. as a temple, was rebuilt 
in its present circular form by Hadrian 
(A.D. 110-25). Literally the Pantheon was 
intended as a temple-of “all the gods.” 
It is remarkable for its perfect preserva- 
tion today, and it has served continuously 
for 20 centuries as a place of worship. 


Famous Roman arches includes the Arch 
of Constantine (about A.D. 315) and the 
Arch of Titus (about A.D. 80). 


Later European 
St. Mark’s Cathedral in Venice (1063- 
67), one of the great examples of Byzan- 
tine architecture, was begun in the 9th 
century. Partly destroyed by fire in 976, it 
was later rebuilt as a Byzantine edifice. 


Other famous’ Byzantine examples of 
architecture are St. Sophia in Constan- 
tinople (a.D. 532-37); San Vitale in Ra- 
venna (542); St. Paul’s Outside the Walls, 
Rome (5th century); the Kremlin baptism 
and marriage church, Moscow (begun in 
1397); and St. Lorenzo Outside the Walls, 
Rome, begun in 588. 

The Cathedral Group at Pisa (1067- 
1173), one of the most celebrated groups 
of structures built in Romanesque style, 
consists of the cathedral, the cathedral’s 
baptistery, and the Leaning Tower. This 
trio forms a group by itself in the north- 
west corner of the city. The cathedral and 
baptistery are built in black and wiite 
marble. The campanile (Leaning Tower) is 
179 ft. high and leans more than 16 feet 
out of the perpendicular. There is little 
reason to believe that the architects in- 
tended to have the tower lean. 

Other examples of Romanesque archi- 
tecture include the Vézelay Abbey in 
France (1130); the Church of Notre-Dame- 


a 


in 1138) at Verona, and Durham Cathedral 


in England. | 


The Alhambra (1248-13854), located in 
Granada, Spain, is universally esteemed as 
one of the great masterpieces of Moham- 
-medan architecture. Designed as a palace 
~ and fortress for the Moorish monarchs of 
_ Granada, it is surrounded by a heavily 

fortified wall more than a mile in perim- 
eter. The location of the Alhambra in the 
Sierra Nevada provides a magnificent set- 
ting for this jewel of Moorish Spain. 

The Tower of London is a group of build- 
ings and towers covering 13 acres along 
the north bank of the Thames. The central 
'White Tower, begun in 1078 during the 
teign of William the Conqueror, was orig- 
inally a fortress and royal residence, but 
was later used as a prison. The Bloody 
Tower is associated with Anne Boleyn and 
other notables. 

Westminster Abbey, in London, was be- 
gun in 1045 and completed in 1065. It was 
rebuilt and enlarged in 1245-50. 

Notre-Dame de Paris (begun in 1163), 
one of the great examples of Gothic archi- 
tecture, is a twin-towered church with a 
steeple over the crossing and immense fly- 
ing buttresses supporting the masonry at 
the rear of the church. 


Other famous Gothic structures are 
Chartres Cathedral (12th century); Sainte 
Chapelle, Paris (1246-48); Laon Cathedral, 
France (1160-1205); Rheims Cathedral 
(about 1210-50; rebuilt after its almost 
complete destruction in World War I); 
Rouen Cathedral (13th-ié6th centuries); 
Amiens Cathedral (1218-69); Beauvais 
Cathedral (begun 1247); Salisbury Cathe- 
dral (1220-60); York Minster or the Cathe- 
dral of St. Peter (begun in the 7th cen- 
tury); Milan Cathedral (begun 1386); and 
Cologne Cathedral (18th-19th centuries; 
badly damaged in World War II). 


The Duomo (cathedral) in Florence was 
founded in 1298, completed by Brunelleschi 
and consecrated in 1436. The oval-shaped 
dome dominates the entire structure. 


The Vatican is a group of buildings in 
Rome comprising the Official residence of 
the Pope. The Basilica of St. Peter, the 
largest church in the Christian world, was 
begun in 1450, The Sistine Chapel, begun 
in 1473, is noted for the art masterpieces 
of Michelangelo, Botticelli and others. The 
Basilica of the Savior (known as St. John 
Lateran) is the first-ranking Catholic 
Church in the world, for it is the cathe- 
dral of the Pope. 


Other examples of Renaissance archi- 
tecture are the Palazzo Vecchio, the Pa- 
lazzo Pitti and the Palazzo Strozzi in Flor- 
ence; the Farnese Palace in Rome; Palazzo 
Grimani (completed about 1550) in Venice; 


-du-Port at Clermont-Ferrand in France 
(1100); the Church of San Zeno (begun 


the Escorial (1563-93) | near d 
Town Hall of Seville (1527-32); the L 
Paris; the Chateau at Blois, France; 
Paul’s Cathedral, London (1675-1710; ba 
damaged in World War II); the Ecole 
Militaire, Paris (1752); the Pazzi Chap l, 
Florence, designed by Brunelleschi (1429); 
the Palace of Fontainebleau and the 
Chateau de Chambord in France. 


The Palace of Versailles, containing 
famous Hall of Mirrors, was built during 
the reign of Louis XIV and served as the 
royal palace until 1793. a 

Outstanding European buildings of the 
18th and 19th centuries are the Superga 
at Turin, the H6tel-Dieu in Lyon, the 
Belvedere Palace at Vienna, the Royal Pal- 
ace of Stockholm, the Opera House of Paris 
(1863-75); the Bank of England, the Brit- 
ish Museum, the University of London and 
the Houses of Parliament, all in London; 
the Panthéon, the Church of the Made- 
leine, the Bourse and the Palais de Justice 
in Paris. 


The Eiffel Tower, in Paris, was built for 
the Exposition of 1889 by Alexandre Eiffel. 
Tt is 984 ft. high. 


Asiatic and African 

The Taj Mahal (1632-50), at Agra, India, 
built by Shah Jahan as a tomb for his 
wife, is considered by some as the most 
perfect example of the Mogul style and by 
others as the most beautiful building in 
the world. Four slim white minarets flank 
the building, which is topped by a white 
dome; the entire structure is of marble. 

Other examples of Indian architecture 
are the temples at Benares and Tanjore. 

Famed Mohammedan edifices are the 
Doine of the Rock or Mosque of Omar, 
Jerusalem (A.D. 691); the Citadel (1166), 
and the Tombs of the Mamelukes (15th 
century), in Cairo; the Tomb of Humayun 
in Delhi; the Biwe Mosque (1468) at Tabriz 
and the Tamerlane Mausoleum at Samar- 
kand. 

Angkor Vat, outside the city of Angkor 
Thom, Cambodia, is one of the most beau- 
tiful examples of Cambodian or Khmer 
architecture. The sanctuary was built dur- 
ing the 12th century. 

Great Wall of China (228 3.c.?), designec 
specifically as a defense against nomadic 
tribes, has numerous large watch tower: 
which could be called buildings. It wai: 
erected by Emperor Ch’in Shih Huang T 
and is 1,400 miles long. Built mainly o 
earth and stone, it varies in height be. 
tween 18 and 30 feet. 

Typical of Chinese architecture are th 
pagodas or temple towers. Among some o 
the better known pagodas are the Grea 
Pagoda of the Wild Geese at Sian (foundes 
in 652); Nan t’a (11th century) at Fan 
Shan; the Pagoda of Sung Yueh Ssu (A. 
523) at Sung Shan, Honan. 
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1273), the Three Great 


the Purple Forbidden City (1627), 
lha’s Perfume Tower (19th century), 
Porcelain Pagoda and the Summer 

Palace, all at Peiping. 


Rk United States 
_ Rockefeller Center, from 5th to 6th Aves. 
and from 48th to 5ist Sts. in New York 
Yy, Occupies 1214 acres and contains 15 
dings, the highest being the 70-story 
RCA Building. 
_Grant’s Tomb, at Riverside Dr. near 
122nd St. in New York City, contains the 
bodies of Ulysses S. Grant and his wife. 
It was completed in 1897. 
The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
at Cathedral Pkwy. and Amsterdam Ave. 


~ 


el Bek eet eyo ve 
is not yet completed. When completed, it 
will be the largest Gothic cathedral in the 


world: 601 ft. long, 146 ft. wide at the — 


nave, 320 ft. wide at the transept. 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, at 5th Ave. and 


50th St. in New York City, has a seating 
capacity of 4,500. The nave was opened in 
1877; the cathedral was dedicated in 1879. 


Lincoln Memorial, in Washington, D. C., — 


was dedicated in 1922. It has 36 columns 


statue of Lincoln. 
Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, was 


the scene of the signing of the Declara- 


tion of Independence and the drawing up 


of the U. S. Constitution. It was built be- 


AY 
(the number of states in 1865), each 44 ve 


ft. high. The main chamber contains a 


tween 1732-41 as the State House. The es - 


Liberty Bell is on the first floor. 


Reservoir 
capacity, Maximum 
thousands of height, Date 
acre feet Name Location feet completed 
31,142 Hoover Colorado River, Ariz.-Nev. 726 1936 
24,500 Garrison Missouri River, N. Dak. 210 - 
19,600 Oahe Missouri River, S. Dak. 230 * 
19,412 Fort Peck Missouri River, Mont. 250 1940 
9,517 Grand Coulee Columbia River, Wash. 550 1942 — 
6,200 Fort Randall Missouri River, S. Dak. 150 * 
6,100 Kentucky Tennessee River, Ky. 160 1944 
6,089 Wolf Creek Cumberland River, Ky. 242, 1951 
6,000 Hirakud Mahandi River, India 180 * 
5,825 Denison Red River, Okla.-Tex. 165 1944 
4,500 Shasta Sacramento River, Calif. 602 1945 
4,407 Gatun Chagres River, Panama Canal Zone 115 1912 
4,060 Aswan Nile River, Egypt 174 1934 
3,500 Hungry Horse Flathead, S. Fk., Mont. 520 . 
3,263 Lazaro Cardenas Nazas River, Mex. 295 1948 
(El Palmito) 
3,000 Sait Springs North Fork, Mokelumne River, Calif. 345 1931 
2,567 Norris Clinch River, Tenn. 265 1936 
2,432 Alvaro Obregén Yaqui River, Sonora, Mex. 187 be 
(Oviachic) 
2,300 Saluda Saluda River, S. C. 208 1930 
2,219 Elephant Butte Rio Grande, N. Mex. 301 1916 
2,150 Mettur Cauvery River, India 214 1934 
2,092 Center Hill Caney Fork River, Tenn. 240 1950 
2,000 Hume Murray River, Australia 180 1936 
2,000 Kingsley North Platte River, Nebr. 162 1941 
1,997 Osage (Bagnell) Osage River, Mo. 148 1931 
1,983 Norfolk North Fork River, Ark. 230 1944 
1,980 Chelsea Gatineau River, Canada 100 1927 
1,975 Pensacola Grand River, Okla. 152 1940 
1,934 Marshall Ford Colorado River, Tex. 270 i941 
(Mansfield) f 
1,820 Davis Colorado River, Ariz.-Nev. 200 1949 
1,706 Dale Hollow Obey River, Tenn.-Ky. 183 1943 
1,704 American Falls Snake River, Idaho-Wyo. 92 1927 
1,702 El Azucar San Juan River, Mexico 142 1943 
1,565 Cherokee Holston River, Tenn. 212 1942 
1,560 Sardis Little Tallahatchie River, Miss. 117 1940 
1,540 Douglas French Broad River, Tenn. 160 1943 
1,450 Fontana Little Tennessee River, N. C. 470 1944 
1,400 Roosevelt Salt River, Ariz. 280 1911 


in New York City, was begun in 1892 but 


Great Dams of the World 


* Under construction in 1953. 


Population 


39,460? 
85,225 
91,428 | 1,214,000 


12,000,000 | 1951E 
1,200,000 | 1951E 
18,056,000 | 1952E 


8,648,539 | 1952E || Latviat................ 25,395 | 2,100,000 
6,918,959 | 1951C || Lebanon............... 3,475 | 1,303,940 
8,757,691 | 1952E |) Liberia................ 43,000 | 1,600,000 
300:000-} Ae: E - |b bibvatee os ees 679,340 | 1,124,000 
3,019,031 | 1950¢ |! Liechtenstein........... 65 13,757 
Neer ae 3,291,416 | 54,660,000 | 1952E || Lithuaniat.............] 22,958 | 3,900,000 
Lees 42,741 | 7,310,000 | 1951E || Luxemburg............ 1,010 301,500 
eee 261,749 | 18,859,000 | 1952E || Mexico................} 758,061 | 27,283,148 
“IE Recess 53,668 | 3,296,000 | 1950E || Monaco................ 0.59 20,000 
Pe Sa eee 3,619,616 | 14,430,000 | 1952E |} Mongolian People’s Rep..| 580,158 900,050 
Se eens 25,332 | 8,103,648.| 1953C || Nepal.................] 54,000 | 7,000,000 
A See 286,323 | 6,032,376 | 1952C || Netherlands............] 12,514 | 10,434,979 
Penis ts. 3,858,300 | 475,000,000 | 1950E || New Zealand........... 103,416 | 2,037,553 
ie San 439.714 | 11,477,495 | 1951C2|| Nicaragua.............. 57,143 | 1,057,023 
AE San ne ea 19,238 868,741 | 1952E || Norway..........:...-. 125,193 | 3,343,000 
hielo Saree 44,217 | 5,814,112 | 1953C2 || Pakistan............... 365,907 | 75,687,000 
Czechostovakia.......... 49,330 | 12,240,000 | 1950E |) Panam4............... 28,575 863,600 
Denmark.............5. 16,575 | 4,347,400 | 1953E || Paraguay.............. 154,165 | 1,406,000 
Dominican Republic...... 19,327 | 2,167,000 | 1951E || Peru.................. 482,133 | 8,837,600 | 1S51E 
MouadOrae c heiee ek 104,510 | 3,202,757 | 1850 |] Philippines............. 114,400 | 20,630,600 | 1952E 
Be rovntet orcs cscs. <3 383,000 | 26,729,000 | 1951E || Poland................ 119,703 | 24,976,926 | 1950C 
El Salvador............. 13,176 | 1,949,608 | 1951E || Portugal............... 35,413 | 8,490,000 | 1S8NC2 
Retonidiee. fac. ccs tees 18,357 | 1,126,415 | 1940E || Rumania............... 91,654 | 16,200,000 | 1951E 
ETNIOPIAS. sco eek es 350,000 | 10,000,000 | 1950E || Saar...............0-- 898 953,000 | 1951E 
Minfatidectes s ukuecss 130,160 | 4,116,000 | 1952E || San Marino............ 38 12,969 | 1951E 
BANCO Nir iewee cscs os 212,741 | 42,400,000 | 1951€ |) Saudi Arabia........... 597,000 | 6,000,000 } 1951E 
Germany: Spaitusctiy.s ha <n 2 194,945 | 28,416,513 | 1952E © 
Democratic Rep........ 41,700 | 17,313,700 | 1946C |} Sweden............... 173,341 7,150,606 | 1952E° 
Federal Rep........... 94,634 | 48,478,000 | 1952E || Switzerland............ 15,940 | 4,850,000 | 1952E 
BG YeGCEO ee co hcsiens. BL 182) 2=:7:603)599 |: 10510 SH" S\riava., sacnce cee ao ce. 73,587 | 3,433,784 | 1952E 
Guatemala.............. 45,452 | 2,788,122 | 1950C || Thailand............... 198,247 | 19,192,000 | 19526 
a yc eee or 10,748 | 3,111,973 | 1950C_|| Tibet.................. 469,294 | 3,000,000 | 1948E 
Honduras..........0.005 59,145 | 1,368,605 | 1950C || Turkey................ 296,185 | 21,983,000 | 1952E 
EAU LAV ices visiwross crave chiral n 35,893 9,390,000 |} i951E || Un. of So. Atrica........ 472,550 | 12,912,000 | 1952E — 
PeSt AI iain et vcs cok 39,709 146,500 | 1951E |] U.S.S.R.............00. 8,473,444 | 207,000,000 | 1952E 
MAMAN RSS ts siecle ae 1,221,0725| 356,891,6247| 195102 || United Kingdom........ 93,371 | 50,211,602 | 1951¢2- 
Indonésta..........66.+ 583,479 | 78,163,357 | 1952E || United States.......... 2,974,726 | 150,697,361 | 19500 
[E21 GN 634,413 | 20,000,000 | 1951E || Uruguay............... 72,172 | 2,650,000 | 1949E 
PAGER cot fess 116,600 | 5,100,000 | 1950€ || Vatican City............ 108.78 800 | 1948E 
Breland case. \ os ac ss 26,601 | 2,948,000 | 1952E || Venezuela............. 352,143 | 4,985,716 | 19502 
Perce neat. es 8,084 | 1,629,407 | 1952E || Viét-Nam.............. 127,259 | 23,073,000 | 1950E 
COM ae 116,235 | 47,020,536 | 1951C |] Yemen................ 31,000 | 1,600,000 | 1951E 
PAGAN Mees ene Siins cian: 146,690 | 85,500,000 | 1952E || Yugoslavia............. 99,181 | 16,927,275 | 1953c2 


1E—Estimated; C—Census. 2? Preliminary figure. * Including Formosa, Manchuria, Tibet; excluding Outer 
Mongolia, 4 Actually Russian $.S.R., but still recognized by U.S. as independent country, § Including Dodecanese, 
® Including Kashmir. 7 Excluding Kashmir. 8 Acres. % Including Arab Palestine, ‘ 


National Holidays of American Countries 
Source: U. S. Department of State. 


Argentina: Independence Day, July 9. El Salvador: Independence Day, Sept. 15. 
Bolivia: Independence Day, Aug, 6. Guatemala: Independence Day, Sept. 15. — 
Brazil: Independence Day, Sept. 7. Haiti: Independence Day, Jan. 1. 


Canada: Dominion Day, July 1. Honduras: Independence Day, Sept. 15. 


Chile: Independence Day, Sept. 18. Mexico: Independence Day, Sept. 16. 
Colombia: Independence Day, July 20. Nicaragua: Independence Day, Sept. 15. 
Costa Rica: Independence Day, Sept. 15. Panama: Independence Day, Nov. 3. 
Cuba: Independence Day, May 20. - Paraguay: Independence Day, May 14. 
Dominican Republic: Independence Day, Peru: Independence Day, July 28. 


Feb. 27. Uruguay: Independence Day, Aug. 25. 
Keuador: Independence Day, Aug. 10. Venezuela: Independence Day, July 5. 


os 


City and country Population Year* City and country Population 
Ahmedabad, India................ 788,310 1951C7 Leipzig, East Germany.......... 607,655 
s Alexandria, Egypt................ 925,081 1947C Linmay: Perini: con. oasis anes 878,846 
‘Amsterdam, Netherlands.......... 854,968 1953E Lisbon, ‘Portugal. .soeera's se teen 796,227 
matnens, Greece................... 559,250 1951C Liverpool, England.............. 790,000 
A OO Ct 832,927 1946E Lodz; Poland: cac.cs e-caattenien 619,914 
MEHTTUS.S.Ro.- ss Sears ccace cece 809,347 1939C Madras, Wnidiavec ea socae ts deeecion 1,429,985 
Bandung, Indonesia.............. 659,213 1951E Madrid, Spain... 2.2.5 Se.<-e- 8 1,686,108 
‘Bangalore, India................. 726,170 9151C+ Manchester, England............ 703,000 

Bangkok, Thailand............... 827,290 1947C Manila, Philippines............. 1,158,260 
Barcelona, Spain................. 1,324,175 1952E Marseille, France............... 700,000 
_ Birmingham, England............. 1,112,000 1951C Melbourne, Australia............ 1,360,200 
Bogotd, Colombia................. 543,590 1950E Milan; ltaliees. ic 2.2 acer 1,264,402 
Brussels, Belgium................ 968,139 1952E Montevideo, Uruguay........... 850,000 
Bucharest, Rumania.............. 1,401,807 1948C Montreal, Canada............... 1,021,520 
_ Budapest, Hungary............... 1,058,288 1948C Mukden, Manchuria............ 1,551,317 
BEAMPONEGHINA: oc cleia ccs sss e scons. 1,459,694 1950E7 Munich, West Germany.......... 831,937 
Capetown, South Africa........... 571,683 1951C Nagoya; Japan tena cleecteoet 1,030,635 
Casablanca, Morocco.............. §51,222 1947C Nariking, China’. oo .t./<.snsjaoee 1,020,000 
Chieng Mai, Thailand............. 534,623 1947C Naples, Italy ea Arees Jester 1,003,815 
Chungking, China................ 1,038,683 1950E Odessa U:S:S.Re. seis aoeretiee 604,223 
- Cologne, Germany................ 594,941 1950C Peiping, China... ... <0 -s-s00- 1,940,290 
_ Copenhagen, Denmark............ 764,100 1952E Port Arthur, Kwantung.......... 1,054,446 
_ Dairen, Kwantung................- 533,696 ores I Prague, Czechoslovakia......... 932,024 
BICNBIMALTIGIAR gee > citt.c os )cac ieee a saan 914,634 1951C} Recife, Brazil. i%, 52: cea geee res 534,468 
meoublin, Ireland................... 521,322 1951C} Rome: taly? 59.2 Hp eee eee 1,606,739 
Essen, West Germany............. 605,411 1950C Rostov on Don, U.S.S.R........-. 510,253 
- Frankfurt am Main, Germany...... 532,037 1951C Rotterdam, Netherlands......... 697,184 
SRM ILAY  atec ons «cic s.e'sie's csi 678,200 1951C Santiago, Chile... <2. 2.52.5 052-1216 1,412,940 
Glasgow, Scotland................ 1,090,000 1951C Seoul. sKorealca.cnesaeowtce ee 1,446,049 
PROGKI MESS Rese ects cs se cee cen ee 644,116 1939C} Sheffield, England.............. 513,000 
Hague, The, Netherlands.......... 584,435 1953E Stan; Chinabae a coco oscar 628,499 
Hamburg, West Germany.......... 1,605,606 1950C Stockholm, Sweden............. 761,787 
BANKOW, CRINAL: «)uie oe ores cine- 721,598 1948E Surabaja, Indonesia............ 714,898 
Harbin, Manchuria...............- 760,000 1948E Sydney, Australia............-- 1,610,580 
BAMA AS CUDA. oc deniniseciceccec css» 659,883 1943C Taipel! Formosa: - .ictresi sa). 30(e 540,971 
Hyaderabad, India................ 1,085,074 1951C} Tashkent; \U:SiSiRe von a selele sie /ey= 585,005 
Bran DU aRUNKEY |. 2. cocens sesso 5 1,018,468 1950C Weheranwlvanzaceccsaescsssees 850,000 
Johannesburg, U. of So. Af......... 880,014 1951C Tientsin, Chitiae. ce stereieccle iets eperere 1,785,813 
Jokjakarta, Indonesia............- 1,848,886 1951E TP RES H ee oneadooecause 519,175 
Bea FULLER CA Gh ts oc fatt fa ohsais\es)vie/oia.« 704,536 1951Cf Toronto, Canada.............-++ 675,754 
aracht, Pakistan. oc... ccccec eens 1,005,000 1951C} Asingtao, Chinde ener esgic 850,308 
RAL KOW UES: ScRcaisralcive'swleciai<iec.c= 833,432 1939C TUringd tatyee- seus sts scleneetns 711,492 
Khonkaen, Thailand.............. 500,664 1947C Valenciat’SpainiAae asst.) 4 521,614 
HOWL ESeO Ri saiieis's ois cise dsieininsse 846,293 1939C Victoria, Hong Kong............. 767,700 
MRO DG PSAP Als cle cles ia a: d.c)< a .sjeld cree wee 765,435 1950C Vienna Austrias.cicadececteclente 1,760,784 
VOROMUAPAN sreicla silos otstsiass sie wide aes 1,101,854 1950C Warsaw Polandisine cars «iiss .se'atsiee 650,064 
PAanorenPakistaie<..-iccs0---'es- 849,000 1951Ct Yokohama, Japan............... 951,189 
MEGUSMENGIANGL =. oscceccuite sins > 505,000 1951Cf 


gC world 
us or estimated lati 
idered only Gpproxtinsts.) = 


City and country 


5. Moscow, U.S.S.R..........200. 
fmenicago, Tif: U:S.A............ 
. Buenos Aires, Argentina....... 
8. Berlin, Germany.............. 
Besnoningrad, U.S.S.R.......5.... 


10. Bombay, India................ 


OP yn A ee J 


i i te Eh 
Sest Citi 
according to size is impossible because of the diversity of th 
ures have been issued. Therefore, the rating shown i this et 


Population 


Other Large Foreign Cities (over 505,000) 


perthenverld.” - 


Year* City and country Population 
1951Ct Aes RATS MRLANGE Sets. cis clare as siaeie 2,800,000 
1950C 12. Jakarta, Indonesia.......... 2,800,000 
1950E 13. Calcutta, India.............. 2,549,790 
1950C 14. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil........ 2,413,152 
1939C 15. Mexico City, Mexico......... 2,234,795 
1950C 16. Sao Paulo, Brazil........... 2,227,512 
1950E 17... Calros Egypt. scecsnen eee 2,100,506 
1950C 18. Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A......| 2,071,605 
1939C 19. Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A....| 1,970,358 
1951C} 20; Osaka; Japan ieereje.vcomicee 1,956,136 


* E—Estimated; C—Census. 


+ Preliminary figures. 


"4 , 
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le must 


Years oa 


1948E 
1951E 
1951Ct 
1950C$. 
19506 
1950Cf 
19476 
1950¢ 
1950¢ 
1950C 


790 


* C—Cantilever. S—Suspension. SA—Steel Arch. 


Name : : 
GOLDEN GATE 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


TACOMA NARROWS 
TRANSBAY 
BRONX-WHITESTONE 


DELAWARE MEMORIAL 


AMBASSADOR 
QUEBEC 
DELAWARE RIVER 
FORTH 

KILL VAN KULL 
SYDNEY HARBOR 
BEAR MOUNTAIN 
CHESAPEAKE BAY 
WILLIAMSBURG 
BROOKLYN 

LIONS GATE 
MID-HUDSON 
HOWRAH 
MANHATTAN 
TRANSBAY 
TRIBOROUGH 

ST. JOHNS 
LONGVIEW 

MT. HOPE 
QUEENSBORO 
FLORIANOPOLIS 
CARQUINEZ STRAIT 
MONTREAL HARBOR 
BIRCHENOUGH 
DEER ISLE 
CINCINNATI 
OTTO BEIT 
COOPER RIVER 
COLOGNE-MULHEIM 
WHEELING 

HELL GATE 

EAST ST. LOUIS 
RAINBOW 

GRAND MERE 
PEACE RIVER 
STORY 

NATCHEZ 

BLUE WATER 
SANDO 

DUBUQUE 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 
WALDO-HANCOCK 
RIP VAN WINKLE 
HENRY HUDSON 
HUEY P. LONG 


CA—Concrete Arcn. 


Location 
San Francisco 
New York City 
Tacoma, Wash. 
San Francisco 
New York City 
Near Wilmington, Del. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Near Quebec, Canada 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Firth of Forth, Scotland 


Bayonne, N. J. 
Sydney, Australia 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Near Annapolis, Md. 
New York City 

New York City 
Vancouver, Canada 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Calcutta, India 
New York City 
Oakland, Calif. 
New York City 
Portland, Oreg. 
Longview, Wash, 
Near Bristol, R. I. 
New York City 
Florianopolis, Brazil 
Near San Francisco 
Montreal, Canada 
Southern Rhodesia 
Deer Isle, Me. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Southern Rhodesia 
Charleston, S. C. 
Germany 

Wheeling, W. Va. 
New York City 

East St. Louis, Il. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Quebec, Canada 
Alaska Highway 
Queensland, Australia 
Natchez, Miss. 

Port Huron, Mich. 
Sando, Sweden 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
Bucksport, Maine 
Catskill, N. Y. 

New York City 
Near New Orleans, La. 


ovoumununad 


SA 

SA 

Ss 

Ss 

s 

Ss 

s 

Ss 

c 

s 

Cc 

s 

5 

Cc 

s 

Cc 

Ss 

Cc 

Cc 

SA 1935 
Ss 1939 
Ss 1867 
Ss 1939 
Cc 1929 
Ss 1951 
Ss 1849 
SA 1917 
Cc 1950 
SA 1941 
Ss 1928 
Ss 1943 
Cc 1940 
Cc 1940 
Cc 1938 
CA 1943 
CT 1942 
Ss 1938 
Ss 1931 
Cc 1935 
SA 1936 
Cc 1935 


CT—Continuous Truss. 


Great Disasters 
Earthquakes and Volcanic Eruptions 


. 79 Aug. 24, Iraty: eruption of Mt. 


1228 


1642 


_ 1887 


1896 


1939 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1948 


1950 


1951 


Vesuvius buried cities of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, killing thousands. 
Nov. 1, Portucan: one of the most 
severe of recorded earthquakes lev- 
eled Lisbon and was felt as far away 
as southern France and North Africa; 
between 10,000 and 20,000 killed in 
Lisbon alone. 


Aug. 26-28, NETHERLANDS INDIES: 
eruption of Krakatoa; violent explo- 
sions destroyed two-thirds of island. 
Sea waves occurred as far away as 
Cape Horn, and possibly England. 
Estimated 36,000 dead. 


May 8, MARTINIQUE, WEST INDIES: 
Mt. Pelée erupted and wiped out city 
of St. Pierre; 40,000 dead. 


April 18, San FrRaNcIsco: earthquake 
accompanied by fire razed more than 
4 sq. mi.; more than 500 dead or 
missing; property damage about 
250-300 millions. 

Dec. 28, Messina, SIcILy: about 85,- 
000 killed and city totally destroyed 
by one of most disastrous of re- 
corded earthquakes. 


1923 


1935 


1939 


1939 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1953 


1953 


1953 


Sept. 1, JAPAN: earthquake destroyed 
third of Tokyo and most of Yoko- 
hama; more than 90,000 killed. 


‘May 31, INpra: earthquake at Quetta 


killed an estimated 50,000. 


Jan. 24, CHILE: earthquake razed 
some 50,000 sq. mi.; 30,000 killed. 


Dec. 27, NoRTHERN TURKEY: severe 


quakes destroyed city of Erzingan; 


about 100,000 casualties. 


Aug. 5, Ecuapor: earthquake killed 
about 6,000 and razed 50 towns. 
Aug. 15, InprA: second heaviest 
earthquake on record affected 30,- 
000 sq. mi. in Assam; 574 killed. 

Jan. 18-21, Papua TERRITORY, NEW 
GUINEA: eruption of Mt. Lamington 
killed more than 3,000. 

Feb. 12, Iran: earthquake in Turun 
and nearby towns killed 556. 

March 18, Turkey: northwestern 
part of country hit by quake; more 
than 500 died. 

Aug. 9-12, GreeK IonraNn ISLANDS: 
series of earthquakes killed at least 
600, caused much damage. 


Floods, Avalanches and Tidal Waves 


WORLD 


HOLLAND: 100,000 reputedly drowned 
by sea flood in Friesland section. 
Cuina: rebels besieging Kaifeng de- 
stroyed seawall, causing flood that 
drowned 300,000 inhabitants. 
CHINA: hundreds of thousands of 
lives reputedly lost in Honan prov- 
ince in overflow of Hwang Ho River. 
JAPAN: earthquake and tidal wave 
at Sanriku killed 27,000. 

Cuina: floods in north; casualties 
estimated at 10,000,000 homeless, 
starved or drowned. 

ALASKA-HAWAI!: series of tidal waves 
in Pacific originating off Alaska 
killed about 150 in Hawaii. 

Japan: floods in wake of typhoon 
killed about 2,000 on Honshu Island. 
TURKEY: hundreds of persons were 
drowned when two rivers in south- 
ern Turkey burst their dikes. 
CuIna: about 1,000 reported dead 
in floods near Foochow. 

CHINA: floods in eastern and south- 
ern China left 1,000,000 homeless 
and killed 500. 

Aups: snow avalanches killed more 
than 200 in Alpine regions of Switz- 
erland, Italy, France and Austria. 


1951 


1951 


1953 


1953 


1953 


1889 


1913 


1927 


1937 


1951 


MancuHoriA: floods killed 1,800; 3,000 
missing. 

Iraty: Po river floods killed about 
150 and left 150,000 homeless. 
NorTHWEST EvRope: storm followed 
by floods devastated North Sea 
coastal areas of Britain, Netherlands, 
Belgium, France, Germany. Nether- 
lands was hardest hit, with 1,794 
dead and many missing. 

JaPAN: separate floods on Kyushu 
and Honshu islands reported to have 
killed about 1,300. 

Iran: flash floods reported to have 
killed more than 700. 


UNITED STATES 


PENNSYLVANIA: more than 2,000 died 
in Johnstown flood. 

OHIO AND INDIANA: floods of Ohio 
and Indiana rivers took 730 lives. 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY: floods inundated 
20,000 sq. mi.; 700,000 homeless. 


MISSISSIPPI AND TRIBUTARY VALLEYS: 
floods in the Allegheny, Mississippi, 
Ohio valleys killed hundreds. 


Kansas, Missouri, OKLAHOMA: fioods 
centering in Kansas City area killed 
more than 40 and caused damage 
estimated to exceed $750,000,000. 


930 


1934 


1935 


1942 
1949 
1949 


1952 


1884 


1666 


1812 


1881 


Pal OL7 
1922 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1950 


1951 


~ 1882 _ 
wave killed 100,000 in Bombay. 
1906 


DTS dante inest oF Onleutta Meer 


nuded by cyclone; 70,000 killed. 


16 Oct. 31, Inpra: cyclone and tidal 


wave swept 3,000 sq. mi. with Bengal 
worst hit; 215,000 killed. 


June 6, Inpta: cyclone and tidal 


CHINA: typhoon at Hong Kong 
killed about 10,000. 

Sept. 3, Sanro Dominco (now Ciu- 
dad Trujillo): hurricane killed 
about 2,000 and injured 6,000. 
Sept. 21, Japan: hurricane killed 
more than 4,000 on Honshu. 

Oct. 25, Harri: hurricane, fiood 
killed 2,000 in Jérémie and Jacmel. 
Oct. 16, INpDIA: cyclone devastated 
Bengal; about 40,000 lives lost. 

Oct. 27, Inp1a: cyclone along south- 
eastern coast killed about 1,000. 
Oct. 31-Nov. 2, PHILIPPINES: 1,000 
believed dead following typhoon. 
Oct. 20-22, InDO-CHINA, PHILIPPINES: 
typhoons killed more than 1,000. 


UNITED STATES 


Feb. 18, SouTHERN STATES: 
does took about 700 lives. 


torna- 


1953 


and tidal wave; ; 5,000 dead. — ay 


Sept. 8, 


March 18, Mipwest: about 800. 


and 13,000 injured in tornado which 
hit Ill., Ind., Tenn., Ky., and Mo. — 


Sept. 18, Fiormpa: east coast h 
cane killed 373; 40,000 homeless. 


Sept. 12, Fiorma: hurricane from 
Windward Islands killed 4,000. ‘ 


April 2, MISSISSIPPI AND GEORGIA; 
Tupelo, Miss., and Gainesville, Ga., 
centers of tornadoes which swept 
the South; 402 killed and 1,853 ae ; 
jured. 


Sept. 21, New Encianp: hurrican é 
killed at least 4883 in severest re- 
corded storm of northeastern ba 


March 21-22, SouTHWEST: Tornadoes: 
and floods killed almost 250. “F 


May 11, Texas: tornado killed 114 
persons and injured more than 500° 
in Waco. 


June 8, MICHIGAN AND OHIO: series” 
of tornadoes killed 113 in Flint, 
Mich., and 19 in vicinity of Bowling 
Green, Ohio. ‘ 


June -9, MASSACHUSETTS: tornado” 
struck Worcester and vicinity, kKill- 
ing 85. 


Fires and Explosions 


WORLD 
Sept. 2, ENGLAND: “Great Fire of 
London” destroyed 13,200 houses, St. 
Paul’s Church, 86 parish churches, 
etc. Damage 10 million pounds. 


Sept. 14, Russia: fire started by Rus- 
sians in Moscow after French occu- 
pation destroyed 30,800 houses. 


Dec. 8, AustRIA: about 850 died in 
Ring Theater fire in Vienna. 


Dec. 6, Canapa: explosion and fire 
at Halifax when ammunition ship 
collided with a vessel; 1,500 dead. 


Asta Minor: more than three-fifths 
of Smyrna destroyed by fire follow- 
ing Turkish occupation. 

Aug. 15, ENGLAND: blast in under- 
seas coal mine near Whitehaven, 
Cumberland, killed 104 miners. 


July 28, GeRMANY: explosion in I. G. 


Farben Ludwigshaven works killed 
hundreds, injured 6,000. 


Sept. 2, Cutna: Fire on Chunking 
waterfront killed 1,700 and gutted 
10,000 buildings. 


Sept. 26, ENGLAND: fire in colliery at 
Creswell killed 80 coal miners. 


May 29, ENGLAND: 81 killed in coal- 
mine explosion at Easington. 


1953 


1953 


1835 


1871 


1872 


1904 


1937 


1942 


1944 


1946 


Jan. 1, CHILE: 57 died in warehouse 
blast at Valparaiso. 


June 14, Braziu: about 70 died in 
dance hall fire at Sao Paulo. 


UNITED STATES 


Dec. 16, NEW Yorxw City: 530 build- 
ings destroyed by fire. 


Oct. 8, CuIcaco: the “Chicago Fire,” 
which started in barn, swept 2,124 
acres, burned 17,450 buildings, killed 
250 persons, and made 98,500 home- 
less; 196 million damage. 


Nov. 9, Boston: fire destroyed 800 
buildings; 75 million damage. 


Feb. %, BaLrrmorre, Mp.: Fire de- 
stroyed most of business section; 125 
million damage. 


March 18, New LONDON, TEXAS: ex- 
plosion destroyed schoolhouse; 413 
children and 14 teachers killed. 


Nov. 28, Boston: Cocoanut Grove 
night club fire killed about 500. 


July 17, Port CH1caco, CaLir.: more 
than 300 killed in explosion of two 
ammunition ships. 


Dec. %, ATLANTA: 
Hotel killed 119. 


Fire in Winecoff 


a 


1921 


1930 
1935 


7 March 25, CENTRALIA, 
in coal mine killed 11 


‘Int. :explosion 
1 miners. 
April 16-18, Texas Crry, Texas: 
most of city destroyed, more than 


‘500 persons dead following explosion 
on ship. 


1949 April 5, ErrincHam, ILL.: hospital _ 


fire killed 66, including 13 babies. 


Dec. 21, near Wrest FRANKFORT, ILL.: — 


119 coal miners died in explosion. — 


April 16, Curtcaco, Inu.: fire in fac- 
_ tory Killed 35. 


Shipwrecks (not including military or naval action) 


WORLD 
May 11, Lapy or THE LAKE: bound 
from England to Quebec, struck ice- 
berg; 215 perished. 
Sept. 29, ANNIE JANE: emigrant ves- 
sel off coast of Scotland; 348 died. 
March 5, PRINCIPE DE ASTURIAS: 
Spanish steamer struck rock off Se- 
bastien Pt.; 500 drowned. 
April 15, Tiranic: sank after col- 
liding with iceberg; 1,513 died. 
May 29, EmMprREsS OF IRELAND: sank 
after collision in St. Lawrence River; 
1,024 perished. 
Nov. 12, VeEstTrIs: British steamer 
sank in gale off Virginia; 110 died. 
June 14, French excursion steamer 
Overturned in gale off St. Nazaire; 
approximately 450 died. 
June 1, Submarine THETIS: sank in 
Liverpool Bay, Eng.; 99 perished. 
Oct. 2, QUEEN Mary: rammed and 
sank a British cruiser; 338 aboard 
the cruiser died. 
Dec. 3, KIANGYA: 
Ship wrecked in explosion; 
1,000 believed dead. 
dan. 27, TaIPING: Chinese liner col- 
lided with collier and both sank; at 
least 600 died. 
Sept. 17, Noronic: Canadian Great 
Lakes cruise ship burned at Toronto 
dock; about 130 died. 
Jan. 12, TRUCULENT: British sub- 
marine sank in Thames estuary af- 
ter collision with tanker; 64 dead. 


April 16, Arrray: British subma- 
rine sank in English channel; 75 
dead. 

Sept. 24, La SrpyLLe: French sub- 
marine sank off Toulon; 48 lost. 


Chinese refugee 
about 


1953 


1953 


1953 


1953 


1865 


1904 


1915 


1934 


1939 


1945 


1952 


1952 


1952 


Jan. 9, CHANG TyoNnc-Ho: South 


Korean ferry foundered off Pusan; 


249 reported dead. 


Jan. 31, Princess Victoria: British — 


ferry sank in Irish Sea; 133 lost. 


April 4, DumuupinaR: Turkish sub- 
marine sank in Dardanelles after 
collision with Swedish freighter; 81 
lost. 


Aug. 1, Monique: French motor ship 
with 120 aboard disappeared in 
South Pacific. 


U. S. AND U. S. LINES 
April 27, SutTana: boiler explosion 
on Mississippi River steamboat near 
Memphis; 1,450 killed. 
June 15, GENERAL SLOCUM: excur- 
sion steamer burned in New York 
Harbor; 1,021 perished. 
July 24, EASTLAND: Great Lakes ex- 
cursion steamer overturned in Chi- 
cago River; 812 died. 
Sept. 8, Morro CastTLe: about 130 
killed in fire off Asbury Park, N. J. 
May 23, Submarine SquaLus: sank 
with 59 men off Hampton Beach, 
N. H.; 33 of the crew were rescued. 
April 9, U. S. ship, loaded with aerial 
bombs, exploded at Bari, Italy; at 
least 360 killed. 


Jan. 9, PENNSYLVANIA: freighter 
abandoned in Pacific; 45 lost. 
Jan. 10, FLYING ENTERPRISE: 


freighter sank about 35 miles off 
southwest England after valiant 12- 
day effort by captain, Henrik K. 
Carlsen, to save ship. 

April 26, Hopson: minesweeper col- 
lided with aircraft carrier Wasp and 
sank during night maneuvers in 
mid-Atlantic; 176 lost. 


Aircraft Accidents 


WORLD 
Aug. 24, ENGLAND: ZR-2, British 
dirigible, broke in two on trial trip 
near Hull; 62 died. 
Oct. 5, FraNcE: British dirigible, 
R-101, crashed at Beauvais; 47 died. 
May 18, U.S.S.R.: stunt flier crashed 
into giant land plane, the Mazim 
Gorky; 49 killed. 


1938 


1947 


1948 


July 24, CoLtomsr1a: military plane 
crashed into grandstand during air 
review at Bogota, killing 53. 


Feb. 15, Cotomsra: Avianca airliner 
crashed near Bogota; 53 killed. 


Aug. 1, ATLANTIC OcEAN: French fly- 
ing boat with 52 persons aboard dis- 
appeared. 


1949 


1949 


1950 


aurneriete and 32 others. 


) March 12, 
- erash of chartered airliner killed 80. 


“19 952 --March 22, near FRANKFURT, 


near CARDIFF, WALES: 
Nov. 13, near GRENOBLE, FRANCE: 
Canadian plane carrying Holy Year 
pilgrims crashed; 58 dead. 


GER- 
MANY: crash of Dutch airliner killed 
45 of 47 aboard. 


March 26, Moscow, U.S.S.R.: uncon- 


firmed report said about 70 were 
killed in collision of Russian air- 


liner and military plane. 
Sept. 6, FARNBOROUGH, ENGLAND: jet 


- fighter exploded at air show, killing 


27 spectators and 2 in plane. 
May 2, near Catcurta, InpiA: British 


_ jet airliner crashed, killing 43. 


U. S. AND U. S. LINES 


Sept. 3, CALDWELL, OHIO: U.S. dirigi- 
ble Shenandoah broke apart, killing 
14, 


April 4, NEw JrErsey Coast: U. S. 
dirigible Akron crashed into sea; 73 
died. 


May 6, LakrHurst, N. J.: German 
zeppelin Hindenburg destroyed by 
fire at tower mooring; 36 died. 
Oct. 3, NEWFOUNDLAND: U. S. trans- 
atlantic airliner crashed near Steph- 
enville; all 39 aboard killed. 


May 29, New York Orry: airliner 
crashed attempting takeoff; 43 died. 


May 30, BAINBRIDGE, Mp.: all 49 pas- 
sengers and four crew members 
killed in crash of airliner. 


dune 13, near LEESBURG, VA.: 
killed in crash of airliner. 


Oct, 24, Bryrcz CANYON, UTAH: air- 
liner crashed into hillside after 
catching fire in midair; 52 killed. 


June 17, near Mount CARMEL, Pa.: 
all 43 persons aboard airliner were 
killed as it crashed and burned. 


Aug. 29, near WINONA, MINN.: all 36 
aboard airliner killed when it 
crashed into bluff. 


June 7%, near SAN JUAN, PUERTO 
Rico: crash of converted army 
transport into ocean killed 53; 28 
rescued. 


July 12, near Los ANGELES, CALiF.: 
nonscheduled airliner hit moun- 
tain, killing 35 and injuring 14. 


Nov. 1, WasH., D. C.: fighter plane 
rammed airliner, killing 55. 


Jan. 2%, YUKON, CaNaDA: U. S. Air 
Force plane disappeared with 44 
aboard. 


Fifty 


1952 


 tgan, presumably 
58 dead. 


Aug. 31, near Caro, Eovrr: 
U. S. airliner killed 55, includ 
23 Americans. ‘ 
March 23, ATLANTIC OCEAN: U.S ; 
Force transport with 53 aboard ‘dis- 
appeared. 
April 25, near Key WEST, FLA, BS 
Cuban airliner and U. 8. Navy plane 
collided; 43 killed. * 


June 22, near SANoYE, Liperta: 40 
aboard U. S. airliner died in crash. 
June 30, Rocky MOUNTAIN NATIONAL 
Park, CoLo.: airliner crash killed 50. — 
Aug. 24, near Decoro, CaLir.: trans=— 
continental airliner crash killed 50. — 
Dec. 16, ELizapetH, N. J.: nonsched- 
uled airliner crash killed 56. 


Jan. 19, near SANDSPIT ArRporrT, ‘ 
B. C., Canapa: U. S. airlift plane ~ 
with Korean veterans aboard fell 
into Pacific; 36 died, 7 survived. 
Jan. 22, ELIZABETH, N. J.: 29 killed, 
including former Sec. of War Rob- — 
ert P. Patterson, when airliner hit 
apartments; 7 of victims were on 
ground. ; 
Feb. 11, ExvizaBeru, N. J.: third ma- — 
jor air disaster in Elizabeth within © 
2 months fatally injured 33. 


April 11, near San JUAN, PuERTO 
Rico: airliner crashed into sea; 52 
killed, 17 rescued. 


April 29, NorrH CENTRAL BRAZIL: 
airliner bound for New York crashed 
in jungle; 50 died. 


Nov. 14, near SrouL, Korea: crash of 
“Flying Boxcar” killed 44, including - 
servicemen. 


Nov. 23, near ANCHORAGE, ALASKA: 


Air Force transport crashed, killing 
52. 


Dec. 20, Moses LAKE, WASHINGTON: 
crash of Air Force “Globemaster” 
killed 87 servicemen, injured 28. 

Jan. 7%, near Fist Haven, IpAaHo: 
Army transport plane crash killed 40. 


Feb. 14, Guitr or Mexico: airliner 


crash off Mobile, Ala., during storm 
killed 46. 


June 18, near Toxyo, JAPAN: crash 
of U. S. Air Force “Globemaster” 
killed 129 servicemen in’ world’s 
worst air disaster to date. 


July 11, Paciric Ocgean: airliner 
crashed into ocean about 325 mi. 
east of Wake Island; 58 died. 


July 18, near MrLTon, Fua.: 
Marine plane crash killed 44. 


Uais3 


June 29, 


i WORLD 

ch 17, DES JARDINES CANAL, CAN- 
ADA: train derailed on bridge; about 
0 killed. 

I near BELOEIL, CANADA: 
about 90 killed when train ran 


... through open switch. 


Dec. 28, DUNDEE, ScoTLAND: train 


. blown off Tay bridge; 73 drowned. 


“Railroad Recent 


1952 Oct. 8, Harrow-WEALDSTONE, Ene 
LAND: two express trains crashed into | a 


1950 


commuter train; 112 dead. 


. UNITED STATES 


-July 17, near PHILADELPHIA, Pas 
train carrying Sunday-school chil- fe 


dren wrecked; 66 killed. 
Dec. 29, ASHTABULA, O.: 
Aug. 10, near CHATSWORTH, 
about 80 killed in wreck. 
Aug. 7, near EDEN, COoLo.: 
killed in wreck. 


Iu.: 


March 1, WeLLINGTON, WASH.: more __ 


than 90 killed. 

June 19, Mites Crry, Monrt.: 
ran through bridge; 47 killed. 
Sept. 6, PurLapELPHta, Pa.: train de- 
railed; 79 killed. 

Dec. 16, near RENNERT, N. C.: 72 
killed in derailment and collision. 
Dec. 31, 
in collision. 


April 25, NAPERVILLE, ILu.: 
47 killed in collision. 


Feb. 17, ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. ae 
head-on crash of two commuter 


trains killed 30. 


Sept. 11, near West LAFAYETTE, O.: 
streamliner rammed rear of troop 
train. 33 National Guardsmen dead. 


Nov. 22, RicHMOND Hi, N. Y.: 179 


died when one commuter train 
crashed into rear of another. 

Feb. 6, Woopsripce, N. J.: 85 died 
when commuter train plunged 
through temporary overpass. 
Jan. 15, WasHInNcToN, D. C.: run- 


away train crashed into Union sta- 
tion; extensive damage. 
March 27, near CONNEAUT, OHIO: 21 
killed in 3-train wreck. 


America’s Tallest Buildings 


pyr >, 
1881 June 24, near CuarTLA, Mexico: 
"about 200 died when train fell into 
abe river. 

(1882. July 13, near TcHERNY, RUSSIA: 

_» more than 150 killed in derailment. 

1889 June 12, near ARMAGH, IRELAND: 

»~ : about 80 killed in collision. 
_ 1891 June 14, near Basel, SwITZERLAND: 
= : _ about 100 killed in collision. 

1915 May 22, Gretna, SCOTLAND: two pas- 

.  senger trains and troop train col- 

i lided; 227 killed. 
1938 Dec. 25, near KISHINEV, RUMANIA: 
.. about 100 killed in collision. 

1939 Dec. 22, near MAGDEBURG, GERMANY: 
more than 125 killed in collision; 99 
killed in another wreck near Fried- 

» richshafen. 
1940° Jan. 29, Osaka, JAPAN: 200 killed in 
_ ~ collision. 
1944 March 2, near SALERNO, ITALY: 521 
"4 suffocated when Italian train stalled 
in tunnel. 

1949 Oct. 22, near Nowy Dwor, PoLanp: 

* - more than 200 reported killed in de- 
. railment of Danzig-Warsaw express. 

1950 _ April 6, near Rio DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL: 
train wrecked when bridge col- 
lapsed; 108 killed or missing. 

1951 April 24, YokKoHAMA, JAPAN: fire 
aboard express train killed 104. 

1952 March 4, near RIo DE JANEIRO, BRA- 
zIL: about 120 reported killed in 
collision of 2 trains. 

No. of Height, 
City Building stories feet 

New York Empire State 102 1,250 

New. York Chrysler 77 1,046 

New York 60 Wall Tower 66 950 

New York Bk. of Manhattan 71 925 

New York R.C. A. 70 850 

New York Woolworth 60 792 

New York City Bank 54 745 

Cleveland Terminal Tower 52 708 

New York 500 Fifth Avenue 60 700 

New York Metropolitan Life 50 700 

New York Chanin 56 680 

New York Lincoln 53 673 

New York Irving Trust 50 654 

New York General Electric 50 641 

New. York Waldorf-Astoria 47 625 


No. of Height, 

City Building stories feet 
New York 10 E. 40th St. 48 621 
New York New York Life 40 617 
New York Singer 47 612 
Chicago Board of Trade 44 605 
New York U. S. Court House 37 590 
Pittsburgh Gulf 44 582 
New York Municipal 40 580 
Cincinnati Carew Tower 48 574 
New York Continental Bank 48 565 
New York Sherry-Netherland 40 560 
New York N. Y. Central 35 560 
Chicago Pittsfield 39 557 
Columbus Lincoln-LeVeque Tower 46 556 
Chicago Continental 42 555 
Detroit Penobscot 47 551 


yy 
80 killed — 
when train broke through bridge. _ 


about 100 


train 


near OGDEN, UTAH: 48 killed” 


at least 
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“FROM ANCIENT TO MODERN TIMES 
Compiled biy 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


(See also our section entitled Headline History of Our Times) 
PP Actium, Battle of (31 5.c.). Octavius de- 


feats Mark Anthony. 


Alexander the Great conquers Greece, Per- 


sia, Egypt and part of India (334-330 
B.C.). Major battles: Granicus (334 


" #8B.c.), Issus (333), Arbela (331). 


“4 


American Revolution (1775-83). Outstand- 


ing events: 1775—Battle of Lexington- 
Concord (Apr. 19). Battle of Bunker 
Hill (June 17). 1776—Battle of Long 
Island (Aug. 27). 1777—Burgoyne sur- 
renders at Saratoga (Oct. 17). 1781— 
Battle of Cowpens (Jan. 17). Battle of 
Yorktown (Sept. 28—-Oct. 19), and British 
surrender by Cornwallis. 1783—Treaty 
signed by U. S. and Britain (Sept. 3). 

“Babylonian Captivity’ of Papacy with 
seat at Avignon (1309-77). 

Bacon’s Rebellion (May 10—Oct. 18, 1676). 
Nathaniel Bacon leads unsuccessful in- 
surrection in Virginia because of abuses 
in government administration and tax- 
ation. 

Balfour Declaration (Nov. 2, 1917) prom- 
ises Jewish homeland in Palestine. 

Baikan Wars (1912-18). Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Greece and Montenegro defeat Turkey; 
later, Bulgaria attacks Serbia and 
Greece and is defeated. 

Bastille destroyed (July 14, 1789). 

Benedictine Order founded at Monte Cas- 
sino (c. A.D. 529). 

Bible translated by Wycliffe into English 
(1882-84); Douay Version published 
(1582 & 1609-10); King James Version 
published (1611). 

Black Death (beginning c. 1347) wipes 
out at least %, of the population of 
Europe. 

Black Friday (Sept. 24, 1869). Financial 
panic results from gold corner in U. S. 

Boer War (1899-1902). Boers defeated by 
British; sign peace treaty at Pretoria 
(May 31, 1902). 

Boston Massacre (Mar. 5, 1770). British 
soldiers fire on Boston mob, killing 3. 

Boston Tea Party (Dec. 16, 1773). Colonials 
dump tea in Boston Harbor because of 
tea tax. s 


761 


Boxer Rebellion (1900). Uprising by secret 


society 
foreigners. 

Brown, John, and 18 followers raid Harpers 
Ferry (Oct. 16, 1859) and seize arsenal; 
taken prisoners by U. S. Marines (Oct. 
18); Brown hanged (Dec. 2). 


Burr-Hamilton duel. See Hamilton. 


Cape-to-Cairo Railroad completed (1918). 


Carthage founded by Phoenicians (c. 900 
B.c.); destroyed by Romans (146 B.c.). 


Chalons, Battle of (Aa.v. 451). Attila the . 


Hun defeated by Romans. 


Charlemagne crowned Emperor of the 
West (A.D. 800). 

Charles I beheaded (Jan. 30, 1649). See 
also Great Rebellion. 

Children’s Crusade (1212), About 50,000 
unarmed children set out to recover 
Holy Sepulchre; all lost or die on the 
way. 

Chinese-Japanese War (1894-95). Japan 
wins Formosa, Pescadores and part of 
southern Manchuria; Korea becomes 
independent (annexed by Japan 1910). 

Christianity made official religion of Ro- 
man Empire (A.D. 330). 

Civil War, American (1861-65). Outstand- 
ing events: 1861—First Battle of Bull 
Run (July 21). 1862—Monitor defeats 
Merrimac (Mar. 9). Battle of Antietam 
(Sept. 15-17). 1863—Lincoln’s Emanci- 
pation Proclamation (Jan. 1). Battle of 
Gettysburg (July 1-3). Grant captures 
Vicksburg (July 4). Battle of Lookout 
Mountain (Nov. 23-25). 1864—Battle of 
the Wilderness (May 5-6). Sherman’s 
March through Georgia (Nov. 14-Dec. 
22). 1865—Lee surrenders at Appomat- 
tox (Apr. 9). 

Code Napoléon, unified codification of 
French law, adopted (1804). 

Code of Hammurabi (c. 2300 B.c.). Oldest 
existing written code of laws. 

Communist Manifesto issued by Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels (1848). 

Compromise of 1850 admits California as 
free state; organizes Utah and New 
Mexico as territories without mention 


in northern China against — 


of slavery; prohibits slave trade in 
D. C.; returns fugitive slaves to mas- 
ters; pays Texas $10 million for her 
claim to New Mexico. 


Confederacy proclaimed by seceding states 
(Feb. 9, 1861); Jefferson Davis named 
President. 


Congress of Vienna (1814-15). European 
powers, under leadership of Metternich, 
meet to settle problems of territory and 
government resulting from Napoleonic 
Wars. 


Constantinople founded (as Byzantium) 
by Greeks (c. 660 3B.c.); made capital 
of Eastern Roman Empire by Constan- 
tine the Great (A.D. 330); captured by 
Turks (1453); renamed Istanbul (1930). 


Council of Nicaea (a.p. 325). Called by 
Constantine the Great; establishes 
Official creed of Christianity (Nicene 
Creed). 

Council of Trent (1545-64). Called by Pope 
Paul III, at suggestion of Emperor 
Charles V, to establish Catholic Coun- 
ter Reformation. 

“Coxey’s Army” (March. 25—May 1, 1894). 
Jacob S. Coxey leads 20,000 unemployed 
on Washington, D. C. 


Crimean War (1853-56). Russia loses claim 
to Greek Christians under Turkish flag. 

Crucifixion of Christ (c. A.v. 29). Accord- 
ing to New Testament, Christ rose from 
dead 2 days later. 


Crusades (1096-1291). European Christians, 
in 7 periods of conflict, attempt to re- 
cover Holy Land from Moslems. See also 
Children’s Crusade. 


Custer massacre (June 25, 1876). Gen. 
George A. Custer and his forces killed 
at Battle of Little Big Horn by Sioux. 


Divine Comedy begun by Dante (1307); 
probably finished in last year of his 
life (1321). 


Dominican Order founded (1215). 


Dorr Rebellion (1841-42). Thomas W. Dorr 
leads unsuccessful attempt to extend 
franchise in Rhode Island; franchise 
extended 1843. 


Dred Scott case (1846). Dred Scott, Negro 
slave, sues for freedom on claim he has 
lived for a time on free soil; U. S. Su- 
preme Court rules (Mar. 6, 1857) that 
Scott is not a citizen and has no stand- 
ing in court. 


Dreyfus case (1894). Capt. Alfred Dreyfus 
found guilty of treason in France and 
sentenced to Devil’s Island. Finally ac- 
quitted (1906). 


Easter Rebellion (April. 24, 1916). Irish 
nationalists unsuccessfully attempt to 
throw off British rule. 


Edict of Nantes (1598). 


' a . * 
1 . ras . 


Extended - 
tion to Huguenots (French Pro 
tants) ; 


Evolution trial. See Scopes. 

Fawkes, Guy. See Gunpowder Plot. 

Feudalism, lord-vassal social system, es- 
tablished throughout Europe (9th cen- 
tury); begins to break up (14th-15th 
centuries). 

Franciscan Order founded (1210). 

Franco-Prussian War (1870-71). 
defeated by German states; 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

Freedom of press established in America 
as John Peter Zenger, New York editor, 
is acquitted in libel case against Gov. 
Cosby (1735). 


France 
loses 


French and Indian War. See Seven Years’ 


War. 

French Revolution (1789-99). Outstanding 
events: 1789—Bastille destroyed (July 
14). Feudal rights abolished (Aug. 4). 
1792—September Massacres (Sept. 2-6). 
France becomes republic (Sept. 21). 
1793—Louis XVI beheaded (Jan. 21); 
Marie Antoinette beheaded (Oct. 16). 
Reign of Terror (spring 1793-summer 
1794). 1795—-Napoleon heads army. Di- 
rectory established (Oct. 27). (Revolu- 
tion merges into Napoleonic Wars.) 


Gold rush develops as gold is discovered 
at Sutter’s Mill, near Sacramento, Calif. 
(Jan. 2, 1848). 

Great Rebellion (1642-49). Civil wars in 
England. Charles I beheaded (Jan. 30, 
1649); Cromwell establishes Common- 
wealth (1649). 

Great Wall of China begun (255 B.c.). 

Gregorian Calendar replaces Julian Calen- 
dar in Catholic countries (1582), in 
Britain and her Colonies (1752), in 
Russia (1918). 

Gunpowder Plot (1605). Guy Fawkes, 
agent of conspirators against King and 
Parliament, seized as he is about to 
blow up House of Lords (Nov. 5). 

Hamilton-Burr duel (July 11, 1804) results 
in Hamilton’s death next day. 

Hastings, Battle of (1066). Normans led by 
William the Conqueror invade England. 

Hegira (A.D. 622). Mohammed flees from 
Mecca to Medina. Year I of Mohamme- 
dan calendar. 

Holy Alliance formed by Russia, Austria 
and Prussia (Sept. 26, 1815); intended 
to regulate government according to 
Christianity but actually used for re- 
pressing political liberty. 

Holy Roman Empire founded by Otto the 
Great (962); dissolved by Napoleon 
(1805). 

Huguenots. See Edict of Nantes; St. Bar- 
tholomew Massacre. 


its revocation (1685) caused — 
widespread persecution of Huguenots 7 
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“Revolution begins in England 

3 1760). Machines gradually replace 

aand tocls, bringing about vast indus- 
al and social changes. 

quisition established (c. 1238) to com- 

ia ‘bat heresy; put under state control 

‘ in Spain (1480); abolished in France 

(1772), in Spain (1834). 

ernational, First (1864). Founded in 

London to further world socialism; dis- 

solved in Philadelphia (1876). 

_ International, Second (1889). Founded in 

_ Paris to celebrate 100th anniversary of 

_ French Revolution. 

International, Third (1919). Founded in 

7 Moscow as protest against inactivity of 

» Second International; dissolved (1943). 
' Also called Communist International 

e Or Comintern. 

_ Jamestown, Va., settled by British under 
* Capt. John Smith (1607). 
Jerusalem destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar 

-- (586 B.c.); returned to Jews by Cyrus 
_ (538 B.c.); captured by Titus (a.p. 70); 
captured by Crusaders (1099); captured 

; by Saladin (1187). 

| Jesuits (Society of Jesus) founded by Ig- 

natius of Loyola (1534). 

Joan of Are burned at stake (1431). 

Justinian Code (A.D. 533). Codification of 
Roman law by Byzantine Emperor Jus~ 
tinian. : 

Kansas-Nebraska Act (1854) abrogates Mis- 

.souri Compromise; permits territories 

: of Kansas and Nebraska local option 
d on slavery question; results in rioting 
and bloodshed. 
_ Leopold-Loeb case (1924). Nathan Leopold 
and Richard Loeb kidnap and kill 
; Bobby Franks in Chicago (May 22); 
sentenced to life imprisonment (July 
21); Loeb killed by fellow convict (Jan. 
28, 1936); parole refused to Leopold 
(May 14, 1953). 

Lindbergh flight (May 20-21, 1927). Charles 
A. Lindbergh makes first solo flight 
across Atlantic. 

Locarno Conferences (Oct. 1925) seek to 
insure peace and preserve boundaries 
in Europe by mutual guarantees. 


Louis KVI beheaded (Jan. 21, 1793). See 
also French Revolution. 

Magna Carta, charter listing rights and 
privileges of English barons, proclaimed 
at Runnymede (June 15, 1215); King 
John forced by barons to accept it. 

Manhattan Island purchased by Peter Mi- 
nuit from Indians (1626) for trinkets 
worth 60 guilders (about $24). 


Te ye TLE a ann es 


Mormenism (Church of Jesus Christ of 


eing solemn pit in 

rder_ Queen Elizabeth; | 
(Feb. 8, 1587). ree 
Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, exec’ Led 
by Benito Juarez (June 19, 1867) aft 21 


port of Mexican empire. 
Merrimac. See Monitor. 


an victory; Treaty of Guadalupe 3 
dalgo signed (1848). 4 


Ming Dynasty (1368-1644). Noted for great 
development of culture and ahs 
China. 


Missouri Compromise (1820) admits Maine 
as free state, Missouri as slave state; 
slavery prohibited in Louisiana Terri- 
tory north of 36° 30’, See aiso Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. 


Monitor, Union ship, defeats Merrimac, 
Confederate ship (Mar. 9, 1862). 


Mooney, Tom, sentenced to death for 
bomb explosion in San Francisco dur- 
ing Preparedness Day Parade (1916); 
sentence commuted to life (1918); _ 
freed (1939). 3 


Latter-day Saints) founded by Joseph ~ 
Smith at Fayette, N. Y. (Apr. 6, 1830). 

Moses leads Jews out of Egypt (c. 1300 
B.C.). 

Napoleonic Wars (1796-1815). Outstanding __ 
events: 1798—Campaign in Egypt. 1805 5 
—WNelson defeats French at Battle of 
Trafalgar (Oct. 21). French defeat Rus- 
sians and Austrians at Battle of Aus- 
terlitz (Dec. 2). 1813—French defeated 
in Battle of Leipzig (Oct. 16-19). 1814— 
Napoleon abdicates (Apr. 11); sent to 
Elba. 1815—Napoleon flees Elba (Feb. 
26). Napoleon defeated in Battle of 
Waterloo (June 18). See also Congress — 
of Vienna. 

Northwest Ordinance (1787). Adopted for 
territory north of Ohio River. Estab- 
lishes method for admitting new states; 
prohibits slavery in territory. 

Orthodox Eastern Church excommunicated 
by Pope Leo IX (1054); schism final 
between Western and Hastern Churches. 

Parliament established in England (1295). 

Peloponnesian War (431-404 B.c.). Sparta 
under Lysander defeats Athens. 

Persian Wars (499-478 B.c.). Greece de- 
feats Persia. Major battles: Marathon 
(490 z.c.), Thermopylae (480), Salamis 
(480), Plataea (479), Mycale (479). 

Pilgrims land at Plymouth Rock (Dec. 21, 
1620). 

Plague in London (‘Great Plague”) causes 
68,596 deaths (1665). 

Plymouth Rock. See Pilgrims. 


Poland partitioned out of existence among 
Prussia, Russia and Austria (1772,.1793, 
1795). 


Pony Express (1860-61). Between St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., and Sacramento, Calif. 


Pullman strike (June-July 1894). Strike 
smashed by Federal troops; Eugene V. 
Debs jailed for contempt. 


Punic Wars (264-146 3B.c.). Romans defeat 
Carthaginians and destroy Carthage 
(146 B.c.). Major battles: Cannae (216 
B.c.), Zama (202). 


Rasputin (“Black Monk”), confessor to 
Tsarina, murdered (Dec. 31, 1916). 


Reformation (beginning 16th century). 
Outstanding events: Luther nails his 
95 theses to church door at Wittenberg, 
Germany (1517). Zwingli begins Refor- 
mation in Switzerland (1519). Luther 
burns papal bull and canon law (1520). 
Calvin publishes Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion (1536). Act of Supremacy 
makes King head of Church of England 
(1534). Calvin organizes Geneva as the- 
ocratic state (1541). Knox establishes 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland (1560). 


Renaissance (14th—16th centuries). Revival 
of classical learning in Europe stimu- 
lates vigorous activity in arts, litera- 
ture, humanities, etc. 


Roman Empire established under Augus- 
tus (27 B.c.); divided into Western and 
Eastern Empires (A.D. 395); Western 
Empire falls (476); Eastern Empire 
falls with capture of Constantinople 
(1453). 

Rome founded, according to legend, by 
Romulus (753 B.c.); burned, perhaps 
by Nero (a.p. 64); sacked by Visigoths 
under Alaric (410); sacked by Vandals 
under Genseric (455). 


Russo-Japanese War (1904-05). Port Arthur 
surrenders to Japanese (Jan. 2, 1905); 
Treaty of Portsmouth, N. H. (Sept. 5). 


Russo-Turkish War (1877-78). Power of 
Turkey in Europe broken; redivision 
of southeastern Europe at Congress of 
Berlin (June 13—July 13, 1878). 

St. Bartholomew, Massacre of (Aug. 24— 
Oct. 3, 1572). Some 50,000 Huguenots 
(French Protestants) killed in Paris 
and provinces at instigation of Cath- 
erine de Médicis. 

St. Valentine’s Day Massacre (Feb. 14, 
1929). 6 members of Moran gang lined 
up against wall by rival gang and shot. 

Savonarola, Florentine priest and dictator, 
tried for sedition and heresy (1498); 
hanged and burned (May 23). 

Scopes Evolution Trial held at Dayton, 
Tenn. (July 10-21, 1925). John T. Scopes 
prosecuted by William Jennings Bryan 
for teaching evolution in Tennessee 
school; defended by Clarence Darrow. 


Scopes convicted but decision later set 

aside. ; tA 

Seven Years’ War (1756-63). France, Aus-— 
tria, Sweden, Russia vs. England and 
Prussia. Clive defeats French at Battle 
of Plassey (1757), giving British su- 
premacy in India; England wins Can- 
ada; Prussia retains Silesia. (American 
phases of war known as French and 
Indian War, 1754-63.) 


Shays’ Rebellion (1786). Capt. Daniel 
Shays leads unsuccessful insurrection 
against Massachusetts government be- 
cause of economic crisis. 

Slavery in British Empire abolished by 
Parliament (1833). 


Slavery introduced into American Colonies 
at Jamestown, Va. (1619); abolished in 
U. S. by 18th Amendment (1865). 


Snyder-Gray case (1927). Ruth Snyder 
and Judd Gray murder her husband, 
Albert Snyder (Mar. 20); both exe- 
cuted at Sing Sing (Jan. 12, 1928). 


Spanish-American War (1898). Outstand- 
ing events: U. S. battleship Maine 
blown up in Havana harbor (Feb. 15). 
Dewey destroys Spanish fleet at Manila 
(May 1). Charge of San Juan Hill (July 
1). Cervera’s fleet destroyed off Santi- 
ago, Cuba, by U. S. ships (July 3). 
Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10). 

Spanish Armada destroyed by British 
(1588). 

Spartacus, Roman slave and _ gladiator, 
leads unsuccessful slave insurrection 
(73-71 B.c.). 


Stamp Act (effective Nov. 1, 1765). First 
direct tax placed on America by Brit- 
ain; protested by Stamp Act Congress 
in New York (Oct. 7-25); repealed by 
Britain (Mar. 18, 1766). 

Sutter’s Mill. See Gold. 


Texan war of independence from Mexico 
(1836). Major battles: Alamo (Mar. 6), 
San Jacinto (Apr. 21). 

Thaw-White case (1906). Harry K. Thaw, 
millionaire, murders Stanford White, 
noted architect, in Madison Square 
Garden (June 25). 


Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648). England, 
Holland, France, Sweden and German 
Protestants against Spain, Italy and 
German Catholics; Peace of Westphalia 
ends conflict, Alsace going to France, 
Swiss independence being recognized, 
and German secularized states being 
given religious freedom. 


Tours, Battle of (a.D. 732). Charles Martel 
defeats Moslems, checking their ad- 
vance in western Europe. Also called 
Battle of Poitiers. 


Trojan War (c. 1200 B.c.). Greeks defeat 
Trojans; destroy city of Troy. 


Ring, corrupt New York political 
coup headed by Wm. Marcy Tweed, 
mmany Boss, broken up (1872); 
Tweed convicted (Nov. 5). 

of 1812 (1812-1815). Outstanding 
1813—Battle of Lake Erie 
_ (Sept. 10). 1814—British burn White 

House at Washington (Aug. 24-25). 
Battle of Lake Champlain (Sept. 11). 
_ Uv. 8S. signs treaty with Britain at 
_ Ghent (Dec. 24). 1815—Battle of New 
Orleans (Jan. 8). (Slowness of commu- 
nications was responsible for continua- 
tion of hostilities after treaty.) 


Wars of the Roses (1455-85). House of 

4 York (white rose) against House of 
-Lancaster (red rose). Richard III slain 
at Battle of Bosworth Field (1485); 
Tudor line started by Henry VII. 

' Whisky Insurrection (July-Nov. 1794). 

a Farmers in western Pennsylvania re- 
volt unsuccessfully against excise tax 
of 1791. 


_ Witch trials in Salem, Mass., result in 
4 death sentences for 19 women by Judge 
4 Samuel Sewell (1692). 

| Woman suffrage first granted in U. S. by 
i Wyoming Territory (1869). 


4 
j Firsts in America 
Execution for murder: John Billington, 


_ Admiral in U. S. Navy: David Glasgow Far- 

: ragut, 1866. 

 Air-maii route, first transcontinental: Be- 
tween New York City and San Francisco, 
1920. 

' Assembly, representative: House of Bur- 
gesses, founded in Virginia, 1619. 

_ Bank established: Bank of North America, 

_ Philadelphia, 1781. 


Bath tub: Installed by Adam Thompson, 

| Cincinnati, 1842, 

Birth in America of English parents: Vir- 
ginia Dare, born Roanoke Island, Va., 
1587. 

Botanic garden: Established by John Bar- 
tram in Philadelphia, 1728. (Oldest ex- 
isting one was established In Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1807.) 

Cartoon, colored: “The Yellow Kid,” by 
Richard Outcault, in New York World, 

1895, 

Coliege to confer degrees on women: Ober- 
lin (Ohio) College, 1841. 

College to establish coeducation: Oberlin 
(Ohio) College, 1833. 

Electrocution of a criminal: William 
Kemmier in Auburn Prison, Auburn, 
N. Y., Aug. 6, 1890. 


Zenger case. See Freedom of press. 


Five and Ten Cents Store: Founded by 


Fraternity: Phi Bewa Kappa; founded Dec. 


We 914-18). Central Pow 
(Austria-Hungary, Germany, Bulgaria, 
Turkey) vs. Allies (U. S., Britain, 
France, Russia, Belgium, Serbia, Greec 
Rumania, Montenegro, Portugal, Ital 
Japan). Outstanding events: 1914 
Austria declares war on Serbia (July 
28). Germany declares war on Russia 
(Aug. 1) and on France (Aug. 3). Ge 
many invades Belgium (Aug. 4). Brit- 
ain declares war on Germany (Aug. 
4). Germans defeat Russians at Tan- 
nenberg, East Prussia (Aug. 31). First 
Battle of the Marne (Sept. 5-12). 1915 
Dardanelles campaign against Turkey 
fails. 1916—Battle of Jutland (May 31 
Battles of the Somme (July—Noy.). 
Germans turned back at Verdun (Sept. — 
3). Rumania overrun by Central Pow- — 
ers; fall of Bucharest (Dec. 6), 1917— 
Germany begins unrestricted subma- 
rine warfare. U. S. declares war (Apr. 
6). Battle of Caporetto (Oct. 24—Dec. 
26). 1918—Second Battle of the Somme 
(Aug. 21-Sept. 3). Third Battle of the 
Aisne (May 27-June 6). Second Battle 
of the Marne (July 15-Aug. 7). U. S.. 
troops take St. Mihiel (Sept. 13). Bat- 
tle of the Meuse-Argonne (Sept. 20— — 
Nov. 11). Allies break Hindenburg line 
(Oct. 5). Armistice signed (Nov. 11). 


Massachusetts, 1630. 


Frank Woolworth, Utica, N. Y., 1879 
(moved to Lancaster, Pa., same year). 


5, 1776, at College of William and Mary. 


Law to be declared unconstitutional by 


U. S. Supreme Court: Judiciary Act of 
1789. Case: Marbury vs. Madison, 1803. 


Library, circulating: Philadelphia, 1731. 
Newspaper: The Boston News-Letter, April, 


1704. 


Newspaper, illustrated daily: New York 


Daily Graphic, 1873. 


Newspaper published daily: Pennsylvania 


Packet and General Advertiser, Philadel- 
phia, Sept., 1784. 


Newsreel: Pathé Fréres of Paris, in 1910, 


circulated a weekly issue of their Pathé 
Journal. 


Normal schooi: Lexington, Mass., estab- 


lished by Horace Mann, 1837. 


Oil well, commercial: Titusville, Pa,, 1859. 
Panel quiz show on radio: Information 


Please, May 17, 1938. 


Postage stamps issued: 1847. 


Information Please Alma ac 


Postal Savings Bank: 1911. 


President. pro tempore of the U. S. Senate: 


John Langdon, of New Hampshire, 1789. 
Railroad, transcontinental: Central Pacific 
and Union Pacific railroads joined near 
Ogden, Utah, May 10, 1869. 
Savings bank: The Provident Institute for 
» Savings, Boston, 1816. 


Science museum: Founded by Charleston 


(S. C.) Library Society, 1773. 


Skyscraper: Home Insurance Co., Chicago, 
1885 (10 floors, 2 added later). 


Slaves brought into America: At James- 
town, Va., 1619, from a Dutch ship. 


Sorority: Kappa Alpha Theta, at De Pauw 
University, 1870. 


State to abolish capital punishment: Mich- 
igan, 1847. 


State to enter Union after original 13: 
Vermont, 1791. 


State to ratify U. S. Constitution: Dela- 
ware, Dec. 7, 1787. 


Steam-heated building: 
Boston, 1845. 


Steam railroad: Baltimore & Ohio, 1830. 


Strike on record by union: Journeymen 
Printers, New York, 1776. 


Subway: Opened in Boston, 1897, 


“Tabloid” picture newspaper: The Illus- 
trated Daily News (now The Daily News), 
New York City, 1919. 


Eastern Hotel, 


Tenement house: New York City, 1833. 


Vaudeville theater: Gaiety Museum, Bos- 
ton, 1883. 


War declaration against us before we de- ; 
clared war: By Japan, Dec. 7, 1941. 


Woman cabinet member: Frances Perkins; 
Secretary of Labor, 1933. 


Woman candidate for President: Belva 
Ann Bennett Lockwood, National Equal 
Rights party, 1884. 

Woman doctor of medicine: Elizabeth 
Blackwell; received M.D. from Geneva 
Medical College of Western New York, 
1849. 


Woman elected governor of a state: Mrs. 
Nellie Tayloe Ross, Wyoming, 1925. 


Woman elected to U. S. Senate: Mrs. Hattie 
Caraway, Arkansas; elected November 
1932. 


Woman graduate of law school: Mrs. Ada 
H. Kepley, Union College of Law, Chi- 
cago, 1870. 

Woman member of U. 8S. House of Repre- 
sentatives: Jeannette Rankin; elected 
November, 1916. 


Woman member of U. S. Senate: Mrs. 
Rebecca Latimer Felton of Georgia; ap- 
pointed Oct. 3, 1922. 


Woman suffrage granted: Wyoming Terri- 
tory, 1869. 


Written constitution: Fundamental Orders 
of Connecticut, 1639. 


Zoo: Philadelphia, 1874. 


Societies and Foundations 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY: Founded 
1816. Purpose is to encourage wider cir- 
culation and use of Holy Scriptures 
without purpose of profit. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA: Founded 
1910. Purpose is to teach patriotism and 
citizenship, outdoor activities, and the 
importance of religion in daily life. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC.: Founded 1910. 
Purpose is to perpetuate spiritual ideas 
of the home and to stimulate and aid 
in formation of habits making for 
health and character. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW 
YORK: Founded 1911 by Andrew Car- 
negie. Purpose is to advance and diffuse 
Knowledge and understanding among 
people of U. S. and British Common- 
wealth. Grants are awarded to colleges 
and organizations engaged in research. 
Assets (1952): $175,000,000. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE: Founded 1910 by 
Andrew Carnegie. Purpose is to further 
friendly understanding among nations 


and to study problems of international‘ 
organization: Assets (1952): $10,000,000. 

COMMONWEALTH FUND: Founded 1918 
by Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness. Purpose is 
to provide grants to aid medical schools 
and medical experimentation. Assets 
(1952) : $85,000,000. 

ELKS, BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE 
ORDER OF: Founded 1868. Purpose is 
to practice charity, justice, brotherly 
love and faithfulness. Charitable ex- 
penditures (1952): $6,000,000 among 
such fields as cerebral palsy, blood banks, 
tuberculosis, etc. 


FORD FOUNDATION: Founded 1936 by 
Henry Ford and his family. Purpose is 
to devote resources to programs for ad- 
vancement of peace, education, behay- 
ioral sciences, democratic institutions 
and economic stability. Among its major 
subsidiaries are: Fund for Advancement 
of Education and Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. Assets (1953): $518,422.069. 


FREEMASONRY: Introduced into Ameri- 
can Colonies before 1730. Purpose is the 
moral and spiritual elevation of its 


onic ¢ ‘ eS: include: 
‘Arch, Knights, ol tae Scottish 
There also exist various side or- 
ers: Order of the Eastern Star, Ancient 
bic Order, Nobles of the Mystic 
_ Shrine for North America, Mystic Order 
ok Veiled Prophets of the Enchanted 

‘Realm, Ancient Order of Sciots, Tall 

_ Cedars of Lebanon, Order of De Molay 
A _ for Boys. 
GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A.: Founded 
_ 1912. Purpose is to help girls realize 
_ ideals of womanhood. 
Seccommnn: (JOHN SIMON) MEMO- 
_ RIAL FOUNDATION: Founded 1925. Pur- 
pose is to offer fellowships in all fields 
of knowledge and the arts. Endowment 
(1958) : $31,000,000. 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS, NATIONAL 
_ FOUNDATION FOR: Founded 1938 by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and group of 
friends. Purpose is to direct and unify 
fight on every phase of infantile paraly- 
' sis through research and direct help. 
. Funds are raised by “March of Dimes.” 

KELLOGG FOUNDATION: Founded 1930 
' by W.&K. Kellogg. Purpose is to promote 
health, education and welfare of man- 
kind (principally children) through den- 
tistry, medicine, hospitals and nurseries. 
; Assets (1953): $86,679,832. 

KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL: Founded 

1915. Purpose is to bring about co-oper- 

' ation among business and professional 
: men and to promote economic and so- 
: 


i 


cial welfare. 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS: Founded 1882. 
-Purpose is to promote mutual help of 
its members and to conduct educational, 
; charitable and religious work. 
_ KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS: Founded 1864. 
y Purpose is to promote social and frater- 
nal well-being of its members. Auxiliary 
: bodies: Dramatic Order of Knights 
; Khorassan, Junior Order of Princes of 
Syracuse, Order of Pythian Sisters. 


LIONS CLUBS, INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF: Founded 1917. Purpose is 
to recognize community needs and de- 
velop means of meeting them directly 
or by co-operating with other agencies. 


\TIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY: 
Founded 1888. Purpose is to increase a 
diffuse geographic knowledge. In further- 
ing this objective, the Society publishes — 
the National penta magazine, — 


pose is to promote social and friendly 3 
relations and to, provide insurance ben : 
fits for members. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION: round 
1813 by John D. Rockefeller. Purpose is 
to promote well-being of mankind by 
grants to imstitutions or agencies in. 
fields of natural sciences, agriculture, 
social sciences, humanities and public 
health. Assets (1953): $13'7,156,143. 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL: Founded 1905. 
Purpose is to encourage and foster idea 
of service, among business and profes- 
sional executives. 

RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION: Founded 
1907 by Mrs. Russell Sage. Purpose is 
improvement of social and living condi- 
tions through research and projects. 
Assets: $16,000,000. 


SLOANE FOUNDATION, INC.: Founded 
1934 by Alfred P. Sloane. Purpose is to 
increase and spread economic knowledge = 
by means of films, television programs — 
and related materials, and by establish- ~— 
ing School of Industrial Management at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Also to do research in cancer through 
Kettering Institute for Cancer Research. 
Assets (1953): $37,727,916. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND: Founded 
1919 by Edward A. Filene. Purpose is to 
promote research and public education 
on current economic problems, such as 
Federal debt, world population, employ- 
ment, etc. Assets (1953): $10,875,758. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION: Founded 1844. Purpose is to 
improve spiritual, social, recreational and 
physical lives of young people. Endow- 
ment (1953): $51,975,800. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE U. S. A.: Founded 1888. 
Purpose is to build fellowship of women 
devoted to pursuit of Christian ideals. 


Longest Broadway Runs 
Source: Variety. 


ieemite-withy) Father 220 tc ok see! 8,224 
EL ODAGCOMEORG 0 at i'd deena) Viens, « 3,182 
Bermple StaTish (ROSE! fic eee 2,327 
“1 COYSIIES ash 000 3 Me ee aa eee ee 2,248 
SOURCE EACIILO jade. 0% ~ lone toe ob aie 1,821* 
e RAR UG een teed UM Ui ale hn reid ved ware ter sia» 1,775 

AUT OUEL) Y CSLCTO BY 6!) opa)ciers. ob pl vie: ees 1,642 
8. The Voice of the Turtle ...... 1,557 
9, Arsenic and Old Lace ......... 1,444 
10, Helzapoppin |... ....--.6.5. 636: 1,404 


* Still running; figure as of Oct. 17, 1953. 


Top Grossing Films* 


Source: Vartety. 


1. Gone With the Wind ........ $26,000,000 
2. Greatest Show on Earth ..... 12,800,000 
3 Quo (WaGisi smc cu ccseinininere tieealare 10,500,000 
4. Best Years of Our Lives ...... 10,400,000 
5. Duel in the Sun ..........+06- 10,000,000 
6. Samson and Delilah .......... 9,000,000 
7. This Is the Army .........e-- 8,500,009 
8. Bells of St. Mary’s .......+++- . 8,000,000 
9. Jolson StOry ......cccsecsers ate 8,000,000 
10. Snow White ........-s-- wis see otaah OU; COU 


* As of Jan. 1, 1953. 


ALL-AMERICAN GIRLS BASEBALL LEAGUE. 462 Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago 11, III. 

AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION OF THE U.S. 233 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

AMATEUR BICYCLE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 2320 Grand 
Ave., New York 68, N. Y. 

AMATEUR FENCERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA. Room 3406, 
122 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 


“AMATEUR HOCKEY ASSN. OF THE U.S. Madison Square 


Garden, 307 W. 49th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

AMATEUR SKATING UNION OF THE U. S. Suite 916, 30 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 

AMATEUR SOFTBALL ASSN. OF AMERICA. Suite 401, 11 
Hill St., Newark 2, N. J. 

AMATEUR TRAPSHOOTING ASSN. OF AMERICA. Vandalia, 
Ohio 

AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSN. Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

AMERICAN BADMINTON ASSN. 47 Colburn Rd., Wellesley 
Hills 82, Mass. . 

AMERICAN BASEBALL CONGRESS. Box 44, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS. 1572 E. Capitol Drive, 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. 

AMERICAN CANOE ASSN. 500 11th St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 

AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE. Box 190, Hempstead, N. Y. 

AMERICAN HORSE SHOWS ASSN. 90 Broad St., New York 4. 

AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB. 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 

AMERICAN LAWN BOWLING ASSN. 10276 Orton Ave., 
Los Angeles 64, Calif. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE SERVICE BUREAU (Baseball). 310 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

AMERICAN MOTORCYCLE ASSOCIATION. 106 Buttles Ave., 
Columbus 8, Ohio 

AMERICAN POWER BOAT ASSN. 700 Canton Ave., Detroit 
7, Mich. 

AMERICAN RACING DRIVERS CLUB (midget auto racing). 
309 West 50th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

AMERICAN WATER SKI ASSN. 1661 Monroe Ave., N.W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BASEBALL COMMISSIONER FORD C. FRICK, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

BILLIARD CONGRESS OF AMERICA. 2025 W. Fulton St., 
Chicago 12, Il. 

EASTERN COLLEGE ATHLETIC CONFERENCE. Biltmore 
Hotel, New York 17, N. Y. 

ELIAS BASEBALL BUREAU, 11 West 42d St., New York 18 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE. Dept. of the Interior, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

INTERNATL. AMATEUR ATHLETIC FEDERATION. 71 St. 
George’s Sq., London, S.W.1, England 

INTERNATIONAL GAME FISH ASSN. American Museum of 
Natural History, New York 24, N. Y. 

LITTLE LEAGUE BASEBALL. Williamsport, Pa. 

NATL. ARCHERY ASSN. OF THE U. S. North Pleasant St., 
Amherst, Mass. 

NATL. ASSN. OF AMATEUR OARSMEN. 119 Heller Park- 
way, Newark 4, N. J. 

NATL. ASSN. OF ANGLING AND CASTING CLUBS. 960 
Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

NATL. ASSN. OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUES 
(Minors). 720 E. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


NATL. ASSN. OF STATE RACING COMMISSIONERS. Box 
156, Lexington, Ky. 


NATL. BASKETBALL ASSN. Empire State Bide, New York 
EN.Y: 

NATL. BOXING ASSN. Room 2053, New Municipal conten re 
Washington I, D. C. , 

NATL. COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSN. Fairfax Bidg., 11th 
and Baltimore, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

NATL. DUCK PIN BOWLING CONGRESS. 1420 New York 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

NATL. FASTBALL LEAGUE. 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 

NATL. FOOTBALL LEAGUE. 1518 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2. 

NATL. HOCKEY LEAGUE. Sun Life Bldg., Montreal, Quebec. 

NATL. HORSESHOE PITCHERS ASSN. OF AMERICA. Crest- 
line, Calif. 

NATL. LEAGUE SERVICE BUREAU (Baseball). Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

NATL. RIFLE ASSN. OF AMERICA. 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

NATL. SKEET SHOOTING ASSN. Route 5, Box 595E, Dallas 9 

NATL. SKI ASSN. Box B, Barre, Mass. 

NEW YORK RACING ASSNS. SERVICE BUREAU. 250 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

NEW YORK STATE ATHLETIC (BOXING) COMMISSION. 
226 W. 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

NORTH AMERICAN YACHT RACING UNION. 37 West 44th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 

PROFESSIONAL GOLFERS’ ASSN. OF AMERICA. 134 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

PROFESSIONAL LAWN TENNIS ASSN. OF THE U. S. 146 
E. 54th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

ROLLER SKATING RINK OPERATORS ASSN. OF AMERICA, 
Box 857, Detroit 31, Mich. 

THE JOCKEY CLUB. 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

THOROUGHBRED RACING ASSNS. OF THE U. S. 925 Chrys- 
ler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 


U.S. AMATEUR ROLLER SKATING ASSN. 120 West 42d 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 
U. S. CHESS FEDERATION. 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


U. S. FIELD HOCKEY ASSN. 24 Park Place, Rockville Centre, 
N.Y. 


U. S. FIGURE SKATING ASSN. Rm. 505, 30 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

U. S. GOLF ASSN. 40 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

U. S. HANDBALL ASSN. 505 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 

U. S. HOCKEY LEAGUE. Box 7, Elmwood Station, Omaha 6, 
Nebr. 

U. S. INTERCOLLEGIATE LACROSSE ASSN. 52 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 

U. S. LAWN TENNIS ASSN. 120 Broadway,.New York 5, N. Y. 

U.S. OLYMPIC ASSN. 10 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, til. 

U.S. POLO ASSN. 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

U.S. SOCCER FOOTBALL ASSN. 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 

U. S. SQUASH RACQUETS ASSN. Rm. 1716, 63 Wall St., 
New York, N. Y. 

U. S. TABLE TENNIS ASSN. 6625 So. Winchester, Chicago, 
Il. 

U.S. TROTTING ASSN. 1349 E. Broad St., Columbus 5, Ohio 

U. S. VOLLEYBALL ASSN. Rm. 1705, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. 

WESTERN HOCKEY LEAGUE. 4405 White-Henry-Stuart Bldg., 
Seattle 1, Wash. 


WOMAN'S INTERNATIONAL BOWLING CONGRESS. 694 & 
High St., Columbus 6, Ohio. 
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[\HE POPULAR TRADITION that baseball was 
* invented by Abner Doubleday at Coop- 
erstown, N. Y., in 1839, has been enshrined 
in the Hall of Fame and National Museum 
of Baseball erected in that town, but re- 
search has proved that a game called “Base 

all” was played in this country and Eng- 
‘land before 1839. However, the first team 
' baseball as we know it was played at the 
_ Elysian Fields, Hoboken, N. J., on June 19, 
1846, between the Knickerbockers and the 
New York Nine. There was a gradual 
growth of baseball and an improvement of 
equipment and playing skill in the’ next 
' fifty years. Soldiers returning home from 
the Civil War spread over the country the 
game they had learned to play in camp. 
Historians have it that the first pitcher 
to throw a curve was William A. (Candy) 
Cummings in 1867. The Cincinnati Red 
“Stockings were the first all-professional 
team and in 1869 they played 64 games 
without a loss. The standard ball of the 
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PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL GOVERNMENT 
NATIONAL LEAGUE—AMERICAN LEAGUE—NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Ford C. Frick, Commissioner 
Segar, Secretary-Treasurer 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Charles M. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Warren C. Giles 

d President-Secretary-Treasurer 

Citice: Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Chairman of the Board, John A. Heydler 
Service Bureau: Dave Grote, Manager 


Te te eT ey ee ee 


For 1953 sports champions and _ records, 
| see special section beginning on Page 856. 


BASEBALL 


same size and weight, still the rule, 
adopted in 1872. The first catcher’s n 
was worn in 1875. The National Le 
Was organized in 1876. The first chest : 
tector was donned in 1885. The three-strilke 
rule was put on the books in 1887 
the four-ball ticket to first base cam Me 
1889. The pitching distance, formerly 
shorter, was lengthened to 60 feet 6 inch 
in 1893 and the rules have been only 
slightly modified since that time. 

The American League, under the vigor- — 
ous leadership of B. B. Johnson, blossomed 
forth as a major league in 1901. Judge 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis, by action of 
the two major leagues, became Commis- 
sioner of Baseball in 1921 and, upon his 
death (1944), Albert B. Chandler, former 
United States Senator from Kentucky, was 
elected to that office (1945). Chandler 
failed to obtain a new contract, and he 
was succeeded by Ford C. Frick (1951), the 
National League president. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


William Harridge 4 

President-Secretary-Treasurer ie 

Office: 310 South Michigan Ave., r 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Service Bureau: Earl J. Hilligan, Manager 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
George M. Trautman 
President-Treasurer 

720 East Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Vice President—Herman D. White 
Publicity Director: Robert L. Finch 
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Information Please 


Baseball Statistics 


Source: The Elias Baseball Bureau, New York City. 


Record of World Series Games 
(No series in 1904.) : 


Figures in parentheses indicate number of victories for each club. Pitchers named are 
winner and loser, respectively. 


1903—BOSTON A. L. (5) vs. PITTSBURGH N. L. (3) 
(Not under Brush rules) 


Managers—J. J. Collins, Boston; F. C. Clarke, Pittsburgh. 


Oct. 1—Pittsburgh (Phillippe)..............-.. 7 Boston (Young): << esamaine ese «<a 3 At Boston 
Oct. 2—Boston (Dinneen).................- =| Pittsburgh (Leever)............... 0 At Boston 
Oct. 3—Pittsburgh (Phillippe)................ 4 Boston (Hughes)....6.29«2.000.s emcees 2 At Boston 
Oct. 6—Pittsburgh (Phillippe)................ 5 Boston (Dinneen)................. 4 At Pittsburgh 
Gio BOSIOM CYOUNE) Sos... cece e essences ll Pittsburgh (Kennedy)............. 2 At Pittsburgh 
Oct. 8—Boston (Dinneen)................... 6 Pittsburgh (Leever)............... 3 At Pittsburgh 
Oct. 10—Boston (Young)...............-.205. 7 Pittsburgh (Phillippe)............. 3 At Pittsburgh 


Oct. 13—Boston (Dinneen)................... 3 Pittsburgh (Phillippe)............. 0 At Boston 


1905—NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (1) 
Managers—John J. McGraw, New York; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 


Oct. 9-—New York (Mathewson).............. 3 Philadelphia (Plank)............-. 0 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 10—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 3 New York (McGinnity)...........- 0 At New York 
Oct. 12—New York (Mathewson). ............. 9 Philadelphia (Coakley)............ 0 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 13—New York (McGinnity)............... 1 Philadelphia (Plank).............. 0 At New York 
Oct. 14—New York (Mathewson). ............. 2 Philadelphia (Bender)............. 0 At New York 


1906—CHICAGO A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) 
Managers—Fielder Jones, Chicago A. L.; Frank L. Chance, Chicago N. L. 


Oct. 9—Chicago A (Altrock)................0. 2 Chicago N (Brown)..............- 1 At Chicago Nat. Pk. 
Oct. 10—Chicago N (Reulbach)................ 7 Chicago A (White)................ 1 At Chicago Am. Pk. 
Oct. 11—Chicago A (Walsh)................... 3 Chicago N (Pfiester).............. 0 At Chicago Nat. Pk. 
Oct. 12—Chicago N (Brown). ................. 1 Chicago A (Altrock)..............- 0 At Chicago Am. Pk. 
Oct. 13—Chicago A (Walsh).................5- 8 Chicago N (Pfiester).............. 6 At Chicago Nat. Pk. 
Oct. 14—Chicago A (White)................... 8 Chicago N (Brown). .............. 3 At Chicago Am. Pk. 


1907—CHICAGO N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (0) 
Managers—Frank L. Chance, Chicago; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 


PSR ——UAICAZO CHIE). . ic coe tice ccs cclecleweecs 3 Detroit:(tie)o5. ecincc eas ener 3 At Chicago (12 inn.) 
Oct. 9—Chicago (Pfiester)................... iS Detroit(Mulin) 2 eee ee 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 10—Chicago (Reulbach).................. 5 Detroit (Slever)?>.s220-. oceans 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 11—Chicago (Overall).................... 6 Detroit (Donovan)................ 1 At Detroit 
Oct. 12—Chicago (Brown).................005 2 Detrort. (Mullin) tr ccccracemeeae 0 At Detroit 


1908—CHICAGO N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (1) 


Managers—Frank L. Chance, Chicago; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 


Oct. 10—Chicago (Brown).................... 10 Detroit (Summers). << s006 seco 6 At Detroit 
Oct. 11—Chicago (Overall).................... 6 Detroit (Donovan)................ 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 12—Detroit (Mullin). ..................0. 8 Chicago CPfiester).\.c/ 3... scsice cee 3 At Chicago 
Oct. 13—Chicago (Brown).................... 3 Detroit (Summers)............... 0 At Detroit 
Oct. 14—Chicago (Overall).................... 2 Detroit (Donovan)................ 0 At Detroit 


1909—PITTSBURGH N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) 
Managers—Fred C. Clarke, Pittsburgh; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 


Oct. 8—Pittsburgh (Adams).................. 4 Detrott:(Mullin)}emere ee nema 1 At Pittsburgh 
Oct. 9—Detroit (Donovan)................... 7 Pittsburgh (Camnitz).............. 2 At Pittsburgh 
Oct. 11—Pittsburgh (Maddox)................. 8 Detroit (Summers) a.m ceiesaceee aa 6 At Detroit 
Oct. 12—Detroit (Mullin). .................... 5 Pittsburgh (Leifield).............. 0 At Detroit 
Oct. 13—Pittsburgh (Adams).................. 8 Detroit (Summers)............... 4 At Pittsburgh 
Oct. 14—Detroit (Mullin)..................... 5 PittsburghiC(Willis).. see 4 At Detroit 


Oct. 16—Pittsburgh (Adams).................. 8 Detroit (Donovan)................ 0 At Detroit 


PAL Palkia 
Meveceshd os ott 3 At Philadelphia 
Boks Renae. Sais’ 5 At Chicago 

a ptt: 3 At Chicago (10 inn.) z 


‘3 aa do ee a Chicago (Brown)................. 2 At Chicago 
=. 1911—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 
os Was Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; John J. McGraw, New York. 
Oc New York (Mathewson). ............. 2 ~~ Philadelphia (Bender)............. 1 At New York 
Det. 16—Philadelphia (Plank)................. 3 New York (Marquard)............. 1 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 17—Philadelphia (Coombs)... 3 New York (Mathewson)........... 2 At New York (il inn.) 
_ Oct. 24—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 4 New York (Mathewson)........... 2 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 25—New York (Crandall)................. 4 ‘Philadelphia (Plank).............. 3 At New York (10 inn. cy, fe 
Oct. 26—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 13. - New York (Ames). ............... 2 At Philadelphia 


1912—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (3) 


Managers—J. Garland Stahl, Boston; John J. McGraw, New York. 


© Oct. 8—Boston (Wood). eo + PPE ET poe 4 —- New York (Tesreau).............. 3 At New York y 
Bet. S—Boston (lie)... . ave cc cccccecvere Sr) Bow York (tle) foes ence 6 At Boston (11 inn.) 
_ Oct. 10—New York (Marquard)............... 2 Sheson (O BUC)... cas 202 3c eae 1 At Boston 

- Oct. 11—Boston (Wood)...................4-. 3 New York (Tesreau)........ .... 1 At New York 


A Oct. 12—Boston (Bedient)..................-- 2 ~~ New York (Mathewson) .... 1 At Boston ; 
- Oct. 14—New York (Marquard)............... a. = poston (0 Brien)... 122-6 -seeceees 2 At New York ~ 
' Oct. 15—New York (TeSreau)................. ai. > “Boston (food). oe sk ces ces 4 At Boston 
' Oct. 16—Boston (Wood)...................-.- 3 New York (Mathewson)........... 2 At Boston (10 inn.) 


1912—-PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (1) 
Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; John J. McGraw, New York. 


Oct. 7—Philadeiphia (Bender)............... 6 New York (Marquard)............. 4 At New York 

Oct. 8—New York (Mathewson).............. 3 Philadelphia (Plank).............. 0 At Philadelphia (10 inn.) is 
Oct. 9—Philadelphia (Bush)................. 8 New York (Tesreau).............. 2 At New York Be 
Oct. 10—Philade!phia (Bender)............... 6 New York (Demaree)..... ... 5 At Philadelphia ‘ 
Oct. 11—Philadelphia (Plank)................. 3 New York (Mathewson) 1 At New York 2m 


eee ee ed 


1914—BOSTON N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (0) | & 


Managers—George T. Stallings, Boston; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 
' Oct. 9—Boston (Rudolph)..................- 7 Philadelphia (Bender)............. 1 At Philadelphia 
' Oct. 10—Boston (James)............--------- 1 Philadelphia (Plank).............. 0 At Philadelphia 
' Oct. 12—Boston (James)..........-.2-22-206 5 Philadelphia (Bush).............. 4 At Boston (i2 inn.) 
Oct. 13—Boston (Rudolph)...............-.-- 3 Philadelphia (Shawkey)........... 1 At Boston f 
1915—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA N. L. (1) 4 
Managers—William Carrigan, Boston; Patrick J. Moran, Philadelphia. , 
Oct. 8—Philadelphia (Alexander)............. 3 Boston (Shore): <5 22-25. 0 <0 oct o's 1 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 9—Boston (Foster).............0.--2 0 2 Philadelphia (Mayer)............. 1 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 11—Boston (Lecnard)..................-. 2 Philadelphia (Alexander).......... 1 At Boston 
Oct. 12—Boston (Shore)...........--.-------- 2 Philadelphia (Chalmers)..........- 1 At Boston 
Oct. 13—Boston (Foster)..............------- 5 Philadelphia (Rixey).............. 4 At Philadelphia 


1916—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (1) 


Managers—William Carrigan, Boston; Wilbert J. Robinson, Brooklyn. 


Oct. 7—Boston (Shore).......-...--.-+ere00- 6 Brooklyn (Marquard)............- 5 At Boston ; 
Oct. 9—Boston (Ruth).............--0--see0e 2 Brooklyn (Smith)..............--- 1 At Boston (14 inn.) 
Oct. 10—Brooklyn (Coombs) Pee ee Boston (Mays): 255 <2. saces<r=cre 3 At Brooklyn 

Oct. 11—Boston (Lecnard)........... ET at *) Brooklyn (Marquard)............- 2 At Brooklyn 

Oct. 12—Boston (Shore).............-ee20-0e- 4 Brooklyn (Pfeffer).............-+- 1 At Boston 


1917—CHICAGO A. L. (4) NEW YORK N. L. (2) 
Managers—Clarence H. Rowland, Chicago; John J. McGraw, New York. 


Oct. 6—Chicago (Cicotte)...............--+-- 2 New York (Sallee)............---- 1 At Chicago 
Oct 7—Chicago CFaber)..5- 0c cccecccenecdee 7 New York (Anderson)............- 2 At Chicago 
Oct. 10-—New York (Benton).............--++- 2 ~ “Chicago (Cicotte).-.:...-...-.---- 0 At New York 
Oct. 11—New York (Schupp) 5 Chicago (Faber).....-....-2-----> 0 At New York 


Oct. 13—Chicago (Faber)........ BT NOW YOMK:(SallOO).: scr nsec denies 5 At Chicago 
Oct. 15—Chicago (Faber).............-++++ e758 New York (Benton)..............- 2 At New York 


a 1918—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) © 
B. ; = Managers—E. G. Barrow, Boston; Fred L. Mitchell, Chicago. oa 
mysept, o—Boston CRUth)..........-..0000-.0. T Ching aught) ences ses. eae 0 At Chicago 
Sept. 6—Chicago (Tyler)...............02005 3° ~‘Bostoni(Bush)... xiac.aacw.n. 352 1 At Chicago 
Meesepts 7—Boston (Mays)....+2......000000ee3 2 Chicago (Vaughn)...............- 1 At Chicago 
man Sept, 9—Boston (Ruth). .........-.-.0eeeees 3. \Chicago/QDougtas) 7.05... «60.26 2 At Boston 
Sept. 10—Chicago (Vaughn).................. 37 ¢ Boston Cones): 3.5 secocec worst ss 0 At Boston 
Sept. 11—Boston (Mays).................2-45 2° > Chicago (Tylery.. se .ck<cs sane a 1 At Boston 
~ ee 1919—CINCINNATI N. L. (5) vs. CHICAGO A. L. (3) 
a Managers—Patrick J. Moran, Cincinnati; William Gleason, Chicago. 
Oct. 1—Cincinnati (Ruether)................. t) Chicago (Gicotts) oeotneas5 2222 LeAt Cincinnati 
Oct. 2—Cincinnati (Sallee)................... 4 Chicago (Williams)................ 2 At Cincinnati 
Meee Oct. 3—Chicago (Kerr). ..2............ 200 ees 3. + Ciricinnatt CEISNGh) nr a.scn ene + sn 3 0 At Chicago 
. Oct; 4—Cincinnati\(Ring)...................- 2 Chicago (Gicetts)- 2.55: go. en. 2 = 0 At Chicago 
Oct. 6—Cincinnati (Eller).................... 5 Chicago (Williams)................ 0 At Chicago 
Seeoct, 7—Chicago (Kerr)....................-- 5 Cincinnati (Ring) 22225. cancnesc se. 4 At Cincinnati 
~ Oct. 8—Chicago (Cicotte).................... 4 Cincinnati (Sallee)................ 1 At Cincinnati 
* Oct. -9—Cincinnati (Eller).................... 10 Chicago (Williams)................ 5 At Chicago (10 inn.) 


1920—CLEVELAND A. L. (5) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (2) 


Managers—Tris Speaker, Cleveland; Wilbert J. Robinson, Brooklyn. 


Brooklyn (Marquard)............. 
Cleveland (Bagby)................ 
Cleveland (Caldwell).............. 
Brooklyn (Cadore)................ 
Brooklyn (Grimes)................ 
Brooklyn (Smith) ioe. Wie cere are 
Brooklyn (Grimes) 


1 At Brooklyn 
0 At Brooklyn 
1 At Brooklyn 
1 At Cleveland 
1 At Cleveland 
0 At Cleveland 
0 At Cleveland 


1921—NEW YORK N. L. (5) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (3) 
Managers—John J. McGraw, New York N. L.; Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L. 


Oct. 5—Cleveland (Coveleskie)............... 3 
Oct. 6—Brooklyn (Grimes)................... 3 

mee Oct. 7—Brooklyn (Smith).................... 2 
Oct. 9—Cleveland (Coveleskie)............... 5 

Pe Oct. 10—Cleveland (Bagby)................... 8 
- Oct. 11—Cleveland (Mails)................... 1 
Oct. 12—Cleveland (Coveleskie)............... 3 

| Oct. 5—New York A (Mays)................. 3 
4 Oct. 6—New York’A (Hoyt)...............0.. 3 
3 Oct. 7—New York N (Barnes)................ 13 
4 Oct. 9—New York N (Douglas)............... 4 
; Oct. 10—New York A (Hoyt).................. 3 
Oct. 11—New York N (Barnes)................ 8 

Oct. 12—New York N (Douglas)............... 2 

Oct. 13—New York N (Nehf).................. 1 


New York N (Nehf)............... 
New York N (Douglas) 
New York A (Quinn) 
New York A (Mays) 
New York N (Nehf)............... 
New York A (Shawkey) 
New York A (Mays) 
New York A (Hoyt) 


0 At Polo Grounds 
0 At Polo Grounds 
5 At Polo Grounds 
2 At Polo Grounds 
1 At Polo Grounds 
5 At Polo Grounds 
1 At Polo Grounds 
0 At Polo Grounds 


1922—NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (0) 
Managers—John J. McGraw, New York N. L.; Miller J. Huggins, New York A.L. 


Oct. 4—New York N (Ryan)...............-0 3 
Oct. 5—New York N (tie)............... 0000 3 
Oct. 6—New York N (Scott)................. 3 
Oct. 7—New York N (McQuillan)............. 4 
Oct. 8—New York N (Nehf).................. 5 


New York A (Bush) 
New: YorkvA Xtie)i ce ere eeraene 3 
New York A (Hoyt). .............. 0 
New York A (Mays)............... 3 
New York A (Bush)............... 3 


At Polo Grounds 
At Polo Grounds (10 inn.) 
At Polo Grounds 
At Polo Grounds 
At Polo Grounds 


1923—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 
Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L.; John J. McGraw, New York N. L. 


Oct. 10—New York N (Ryan).................. 5 
Oct. 11—New York A (Pennock)............... 4 
Oct. 12—New York N (Nehf)................-- 1 
Oct. 13—New York A (Shawkey).............. 8 
Oct. 14—New York A (Bush).................. 8 
Oct. 15—New York A (Pennock)............... 6 


New York A (Bush)............... 4 At Yankee Stadium 
New York N (McQuillan).......... 2 At Polo Grounds 
New York A Vones).............. 0 At Yankee Stadium 
New" vorkoNi(Scott) ee. seseae ae 4 At Polo Grounds 
New York N (Bentley)............ 1 At Yankee Stadium 
New York N (Nehf)............... 4 At Polo Grounds 


1924—WASHINGTON A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (3) 
Managers—Stanley R. Harris, Washington; John J. McGraw, New York. 


Oct. 4—New York (Nehf).................0.. 4 
Oct. 5—Washington (Zachary)................ 4 
Oct. 6—New York (McQuillan)............... 6 
Yct. 7—Washington (Mogridge).............. if 
Oct. 8—New York (Bentley)................. 6 
Oct. 9—Washington (Zachary)................ 2 
Oct. 10—Washington (Johnson)............... 4 


Washington (ichnson)............. 3 At Washington (12 inn.) 
New York (Bentley).............. 3 At Washington 
Washington (Marberry)............ 4 At New York 

New York (Barnes).............-- 4 At New York 
Washington Wichnson)...........-. 2 At New York 

New: YorkiCNehf)-. oa. a... eereeeane 1 At Washington 

New York (Bentley).............. 3 At Washington (12 inn.) 


1{925—PITTSBURGH N. im (4) vs. WASHINGTON A. L. (3) 
: Managers—William B. McKechnie, Pittsburgh; Stanley R. Harris, Washington. 
-7—Washington Giohnson) 


Pittsburgh (Meadows) 
Washington (Coveleskie). . 
Pittsburgh (Kremer) 
Pittsburgh (Yde) 
Washington (Coveleskie) 
Washington (Ferguson) 
Washington (Johnson) 


At Pittsburgh 
At Pittsburgh 
At Washington 
At Washington 
At Washington 
At Pittsburgh 
At Pittsburgh 


1926—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (3) 


Oct. 2—New York (Pennock) 


Managers—Rogers Hornsby, St. Louis; Miller J. Huggins, New York. 


St. Louis (Sherdel) 
New York (Shocker) 
New York (Ruether) 
St. Louis (Reinhart) 
St. Louis (Sherdel) 
New York (Shawkey) 
New York (Hoyt) 


At New York 

At New York 

At St. Louis 

At St. Louis . 
At St. Louis (10'Inn:) 
At New York 

At New York 


1927—-NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. PITTSBURGH N. L. (0) 


Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York; Owen J. Bush, Pittsburgh. 


. 5—New York (Hoyt) 

. 6—New York (Pipgras) 
. 7—New York (Pennock) 
. 8—New York (Moore) 


Pittsburgh (Kremer) 
Pittsburgh (Aldridge) 
Pittsburgh (Meadows) 
Pittsburgh (Miljus) 


At Pittsburgh 
At Pittsburgh 
At New York 
At New York 


1928—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (0) 


Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York; William B. McKechnie, St. Louis. 


Oct. 4—New York (Hoyt)................020. 4 SE Louis (Sherdel)o* yea oe... 20 1 
) Oct. 5—New York (Pipgras)...............5- 9. St. Louis (Alexander)... ....¢<< <3. 3 

Oct. 7—New York (Zachary)................. yf SESLOUIS:(HalQeS) cetreiss wies's caesten 3 
moct. 9—New York (Hoyt).................-.. Ti SE Lowis(Sherdel) sco. oc cc cc -svets 3 


q 


Oct. 8—Philade!phia (Enmke)................ 3 Phicdgo: (ROL) 23s ac.nns/omme sie over 
Oct. 9—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)............. 3 Chicago (Malone)...........-....- 
Oct. 11—Chicago (Bush).................-... 3 Philadelphia (Earnshaw).......... 
Oct. 12—Philadelphia (Rommel)............... 10 Chicago (Blake). < o.c.s.s<0clsicteme 
Oct. 14—Philadelphia (Walberg)............... 3 Chicago (Malone)................. 


1929—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. 
Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Joseph V. McCarthy, Chicago. 


1930—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. 


Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Charles E. Street, St. Louis. 


At New York 
At New York 
At St. Louis 
At St. Louis 


L. (1) 


At Chicago i 
At Chicago a 
At Philadelphia 
At Philadelphia 
At Philadelphia 


L. (2) 


Oct. 1—Philadelphia (Grove)................- 5 StS Los: (GVimes) = fiascnvepe seme ee 2 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 2—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)...........-.. 6 Stouts CRHGIN ae ee materi acts 1 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 4—St. Louis (Hallahan)................. 5 Philadelphia (Walberg)............ 0 At St. Louis 
Oct. 5—St. Louis (Haines)................6+ 3 Philadelphia (Grove).............. 1 At St. Louis 
Qct. 6—Philadelphia (Grove).............-... 2 Sis:Cours'(Grimes)*. <-taea- vas cars. 0 AtSt. Louis : 
Oct. 8—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)............. 8 St. Louis (Hallahan).............. 1 At Philadelphia 
1931—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (3) 
Managers—Charles E. Street, St. Louis; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 
Oct. 1—Philadelphia (Grove).............-.-- 6 St. Louis (Derringer)............-- 2 At St. Louis 
Oct. 2—St. Louis (Hallahan)................. 7 Philadelphia (Earnshaw)........-. 0 At St. Louis q 
Oct.- 5—St. Louis (Grimes).............-2+00- 5 Philadelphia (Grove)............-- 2 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 6—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)...........-. 3 St Louisi\Qohmson)s...2..0...0 02+ 0 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 7—St. Louis (Hallahan)................. 5 Philadelphia (Hoyt)............... 1 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 9—Philadelphia (Grove)...............-- 8 St. Louis (Derringer)..........-..- 1 At St. Louis 
Oct. 10—St. Louis (Grimes)....:...........-.. 4 Philadelphia (Earnshaw).........- 2 At St. Louis 
1932—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (0) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. 
Sept. 28—New York (Ruffing)............----- 12 Chicago (BUSH) ice. occ ese tein 6 At New York 
Sept. 29—New York (Gomez).....-.....--++-- 5 Chicago (Warneke).........---+-- 2 At New York 
Oct. 1—New York (Pipgras)..............-- 7 Ghicago CRO pasec.r ve see se ee 5 At Chicago 
Oct. 2—New York (Moore)..........-...05+ 13 ChICABO CM AY) ei sele alee so aclaleie ols nie 6 At Chicago 


ee een 


Oct. 
Oct. 


1933_NEW YORK N. L. @ vs. ee NAL 
5 | Managers—William H. Terry, New York: Joseph E. Cronin, Washington. 


Bed York Guubbet) sess 4 Washington (Stewart)............- 2 AtNewYork = 
—4—New York (Schumacher)............- 6 Washington (Crowder)............ 1 At New York ’ 
5—Washington (Whitehill)..............- 4 New York (Fitzsimmons).......... 0 At Washington 


 6—New York (Hubbell). ...............- 2 Washington (Weaver)............. 1 At Washington (11 inn) — 
-7—New York (Luque)............-.-..5- 4 -~Washington (Russell)............. 3 At Washington (10 inn.) 


Sik 1934—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) 


Managers—Frank F. Frisch, St. Louis; Gordon S. Cochrane, Detroit. 


fa Ste LOWS CI, DOAN) «60 nae oesewsene ess 8x = Detroth: (Ccowder) nc. cacva- anole as 3 At Detroit 


4—Detroit (Rowe). ..............2.060-- io “St bouts @W. Watker)..3;...2-.-2 2 At Detroit (12 inn.) 
5—St. Louis (P. Dean)...............--- 4 ~ Detroit (Bridges).............-20.5 1 At SE Louis 
-6§—Detroit (Auker)........-.-.....-200- 10. St. Louis (W. Walker). .........--. 4 At St. Louis 

- 7—Detroit: (Bridges). eo S ss nis crane cies 3.=- SE Lois {¥. Dean) acess. acs ses 1 At St Louis 
S—=StLouls.(P Dean)... .v2ces.sce ee ees 8° SSH OIC CROWS) <2 <a elec tgeee asa 3 At Detroit 

SESS) ISTE 2 0:1) 11 Datrolt CAGKET). ccna soe 0 At Detroit 


1935—DETROIT A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) 


Managers—Gordon S. Cochrane, Detroit; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. 


. 2—Chicago (Warneke)...............00- 3 Detroit (Rowe)ss uw sesso eeoes ay 0 At Detroit 
Oct. 3—Detroit (Bridges)................---- £$ =e Chicago (Rooban- s..c--n occu es eee 3 At Detroit 
Oct. 4—Detroit (Rowe)..............0eee eee 6 ChicagoCFrench) =... 2 < save oom 5 At Chicago (11 inn.) 
Oct. 5—Detroit (Crowder)................4.. 2 SP Chicard (Carleton) .<. = osc aseene 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 6—Chicago (Warneke)...............-.. Sue *Dettort(ROWg): .44.aaee cad wet eee 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 7—Detroit (Bridges)..................-. 4° Chicago (French). .......2..-.2... 3 At Detroit 


1936—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, Yankees; William H. Terry, Giants. 


ee B56 at Calg ti il 
See aan! see eS eee Py Co ‘ 


Sept. 30—Giants (Hubbell)................... 6 Yankees (Rufing}................ 1 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 2—Yankees (Gomez)..............-55- 18 Giants (Schumécher).............. 4 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 3—Yankees (Hadley).................. 2 Giants (Fitzsimmons)............. 1 At Yankee Stadium 
Oct. 4—Yankees (Pearson)................- 5 Glants (Rubbel)..< >. occa suse ees 2 At Yankee Stadium 
Oct. 5—Giants (Schumacher)............... 5 Yankees (Malone). ............... 4 At Yankee Stadium (10 i) 
Oct. 6—Yankees (Gomez).................. 13 —- Giants (Fitzsimmons)............. 5 At Polo Grounds \ 
1937—-NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (1) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, Yankees; William H. Terry, Giants. 
Oct. 6—Yankees (Gomez)...............-.008 8. Av Glants (RUPEES ae vsiew aac 1 At Yankee Stadium 
Oct. 7—Yankees (Ruffing)...............008- 8 Giants <Melton)o sce osc sc chains tie 1 At Yankee Stadium 
} Oct. 8—Yankees (Pearson).................. 5 Giants (Schumacher)....... gees 1 AtPolo Grounds 
Oct. 9—Giants (Hubbell)..................08 rf Yankees (Hadley)..............1. 3 At Polo Grounds ‘* 
Oct. 10—Yankees (Gomez)............... 00005 4 Giants (Welton). soo eae ne ee 2 At Polo Grounds 
, 1938—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (@) 
me ) Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Charies L. Hartnett, Chicago. 
Oct. 5—New York (Ruffing).................. 3 ChigaporCueen.). Shi ae kreoae 1_ At Chicago 
Oct. 6—New York (Gomez)...............05. 6 Chleago (Dean). cee eee 3 At Ciricago 
: Oct. 8—New York (Pearson)................. 5 Chicago:CBryant)y svcd aot 2 At New York 
Oct. 9--New York (Ruffing)...............00. 8 Chigsyo leew wee: eee 3 At New York 
1939—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CINCINNATI N. L. (0) 
xt Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; William B. McKechnie, Cincinnati. 
. Qct. 4—New York (Ruffing).................. 2. Cincinnati (Derringer)............. 1 At New York 
e Oct. 5—New York (Pearson)................. 4 Cincinnati (Waltarss............,, OG At New York 
S Oct. 7—New York (Hadley)...............05, 7 Cincinnati (Thompson}............ 3 At Cincinnati 
Oct. 8—New York (Murphy)................. 7 Cincinnati (Walters). . ...... 4 At Cincinnati 10 inn. 
1940—-CINCINNATI N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) 
é Managers—William 8. McKechaie, Cincinnati: Delmar DB, Baker, Detroit. 
Oct. 2—Detroit ENEWSORII As nerisaccsceee Ack: 7 Cincinnati (Derringer)............. 2 At Cincinnati 
Oct. 3—Cincinnati (Walters)................. 5° onDaHOIGRGWE) tes ete ta 3 At Cincinnati 
Oct. 4—Detroit (Bridges)... Miclorellecncisik a nats 7 CinghinatiiGrurneme cc. ree es 4 At Detroit 
Oct. 5—Cincinnati (Derringer)................ 5 Detrolfithratipn cee cost. eo aoe 2 At Detroit 
Oct. 6-—Detroit (NGWSON) oes. ss cos onees 8 Cincinnati (Fharpson):........... © At Detroit 
Oct. 7—Cincinnati (Walters) beh aemnent rea 4. Detrolt(Rotrey.. rravaton, chee) ean 0 At Cincinnati 
Oct. 8—Cincinnati (Derringer)................ 2 Detroit. GNewsermnhs oo oS 1 At Cincinnati 
1941—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BRYORLYN N, L. (i) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York: | ¢, Breoklyn. 
Oct. 1—New York (Ruffing)...............085 3 Brooklyn ¢ BA ERE 2 At New York 
Oct. 2—Brooklyn (Wyatt)...........ccceeeeee 3 New York £0 Pata tea au Ab ie 2 At New York 
Oct. 4—New York (Russo)............-00000- 2.) Brooklyn <Caseys oi). SO eee i At Brooklyn 
Oct. 5—New York (Murphy).............068 . 2 a Bregklyn (Casey)co.cs cc us -.... 4 At Brooklyn 
Oct. 6—New York (Bonham),................ 3 Braykiya (Wyat). ool. eee 1 At Brooklyn “as 
~~ "SoTL SoBe SS arena I pt 


4—St. Louis (Lanier) 


Sept. 30—New York (Ruffing) 
Oct. 1—St. Louis (Beazley) 
3—St. Louis (White)................... 


5—St. Louis (Beazley) 


1942—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L.. (1) 
Managers—William H. Southworth, St. Louis; Joseph V. McCarthy, New York. 


4 At St. Louis 
3 At St. Louis 
0 At New York 
6 At New York 
2 At New York 


St. Louis (M. Cooper)............. 
New York (Bonham).............. 
New York (Chandler)............. 
New York (Donald)............... 
New York (Ruffing)............... 


775 


1943—-NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (1) 


Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; William H. Southworth, St. Louis. 


~ Oct. 5—New York (Chandler) 
Oct. 6—St. Louis (M. Cooper) 
Oct. 7—New York (Borowy) 


Oct. 
Oct. 


10—New York (Russo)................... 
11—New York (Chandler) 


St, Louis'(Uanier)'s...2c cece 
New York (Bonham).............. 
St Louis (Brazile). 2 sto 
St. Louis (Brecheen).............. 
SELouis (Mi Cooper)... sect onc ce 


At New York 
At New York 
At New York 
At St. Louis 
At St. Louis 


1944—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS A. L. (2) 
Managers—William H. Southworth, Cardinals; J. Luther Sewell, Browns. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


1945—DETROIT A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. 
Managers—Stephen F. O'Neill, Detroit; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


3—Chicago (Borowy). . 
5—Chicago (Passeau). 


8—Chicago (Borowy). . 


Oct. 10—Detroit (Newhouser) 


“ 1946—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. BOSTON A. L. 
Managers—Edwin H. Dyer, St. Louis; Joseph E. Cronin, Boston. 
Oct. 6—Boston (Johnson)... 


4—Browns (Galehouse) 
5—Cardinals (Donnelly) 
6—Browns (Kramer)...................- 
7—Cardinals (Brecheen) 
8—Cardinals (M. Cooper) 
9—Cardinals (Lanier)..................- 


4—Detroit (Trucks)... 


6—Detroit (Trout)..... 
7—Detroit (Newhouser)................. 


Oct. 7—St. Louis (Brecheen)................. 


Oct. 9—Boston (Ferriss)... 
Oct. 10—St. Louis (Munger). 


Oct. 11—Boston (Dobson)... 


Oct. 13—St. Louis (Brecheen)..............-.. 
Oct. 15—St. Louis (Brecheen)................. 


Cardinals (M. Cooper)............. 
Browns (Muncrief)............... 
Cardinals (Wilks)................. 
Browns Oakucki)scisb22. nose owen 
Browns (Galehouse).............. 
Browns (Potter)................4. 


Detroit (Newhouser).............. 
Chicago: (Wys68) << ..2so.2t ieee ceeie 
Detroit (Overmire)................ 
Chicago (Prim) .n2 sca iidts oe « cals caine 
Chicago (Borowy). .....00%00ce00> 
Detroit. Ci rOubec. 2. ccrcsreete ovens 
Chicago (Borowy)................ 


StS Rodis CROC) sco tvivs xe «cceaeiers 
Boston: (Harris) F.c< cas cviessccceees 
St Louis (Dickson). <2 ...0.20- <0 
Boston (Hughson)..............-. 
St Louis<Brazle) 2 /aicisvocte «ces sie 
Boston (iatris). sisi ccviemee vcs =1elsie 
Boston (Klin ger)ivecvorcc'sie cuvisiassvis'sse 


At Sportsman's Park 
At Sportsman’s Pk. (11 inn.) 
At Sportsman’s Park 
At Sportsman’s Park 
At Sportsman’s Park 
At Sportsman's Park 


(3) 


At Detroit 
At Detroit 
At Detroit 
At Chicago 
At Chicago 
At Chicago (12 inn.) 
At Chicago 


(3) 


At St. Louis (10 innings) 
At St. Louis 

At. Boston 

At Boston 

At Boston 

At St. Louis 

At St. Louis 


1947—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (3) 
Managers—Stanley R. Harris, New York; Burton E, Shotton, Brooklyn. 


Sept. 30—New York (Shea).. 
1—New York (Reynolds)............... 


Brooklyn (Branca)............+.-- 
Brooklyn (Lombardi).............. 
New York (Newsom)........-...-- 
New York (Bevens).............++ 
Brooklyn (Barney)...........++0+: 
New York (Page)............--05- 
Brooklyn (Gregg).......-.eeeeeee: 


At New York 
At New York 
At Brooklyn 
At Brooklyn 
At Brooklyn 
At New York 
At New York 


1948—-CLEVELAND A. L. (4) vs. BOSTON N. L. (2) 


Managers—Louis Boudreau, Cleveland; William H. Southworth, Boston. 


Oct. 

Oct. 2—Brooklyn (Casey).. 
Oct. 3—Brooklyn (Casey).. 
Oct. 4—New York (Shea).. 
Oct. 5—Brooklyn (Branca). 
Oct. 6—New York (Page).. 
Oct. 6—Boston (Sain)...... 


Oct. 7—Cleveland (Lemon). 
Oct. 
Oct. 9—Cleveland (Gromek) 
Oct. 10—Boston (Spahn).... 


Oct. 11—Cleveland (Lemon). 


8—Cleveland (Bearden) 


Cleveland (Feller)..........-.---- 
Boston(Spann)) yo one. selec ces se 
Boston (Bickford)............'2+0 
Bostomi(Sain)cirietaie cnc se oes ele's 
Cleveland (Feller)........-.++-++- 
Boston (Voiselle)........-.+-++00% 


———————— hhh 


At Boston 
At Boston 
At Cleveland 
At Cleveland 
At Cleveland 
At Boston 


nea aa 


Tt — ——  ——EEEEeE 


a 1949_NEW YORK 


1 


ct. 4—New York ERASCHO EP partes ached. cit Philadelphia (Konstanty).......... 0 At Philadelphia - 
Oct. 5—New York (Reynolds)................ 2 Philadelphia (Roberts)............ 1 At Philadelphia (10i inn.) - 
 6—New York (Ferrick).............-.06+ 3 ——~ Philadelphia (Meyer). ............ 2 At New York 
Philadelphia (Miller).............. 2 At New York 


ct. 7—New York (Ford)...............2.00 5 


A JK! 
eee D. Stengel, New York; Burton E. Shotton, Broan s) 


1950—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA N. L. (0) 
Managers—Charles D. Stengel, New York; Edwin M. Sawyer, Philadelphia. 


1951—_NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (@) 
Managers—Charles D. Stengel, Yankees; Leo E. Durocher, Giants. 


Brooklyn (Newcombe).....seecseeereee O AUNe 
New York (Raschi)..... sh be ad apae acai ae 
Brooklyn (Branca)..... Suc ca de sahewasiat oot TOL CORIEE 
Brooklyn (Newcombe).... - P ; 
Brooklyn (Barney)........s-eeeeeeceere 6 At Brooklyr 


“Oct. 4—Giants (Koslo)..... ae ase 5 Yankees (Reynolds)............... 1 At Yankee Stadium 
~ Oct. 5—Yankees (Lopat)..............0-005+ By. Glalts Gansany. ae saw ce aun Naat 1 At Yankee Stadium 
DatswG—Gtants: (Heal)... cclcessae.tceseeeeee 6 Yankees (Raschi)............... ».. 2 At Polo Grounds 
~ Oct. 8—Yankees (Reynolds)................5 6 Giants (Maglie)............ .. 2 At Polo Grounds 
Prot 9—Yarikees (Lopat). ...... 5.02.0 beee ees 13 Giants (Jansen)............. .. 1 At Polo Grounds 
* Oct. 10—Yankees (Raschi).................... 4 Gtqnthi: (itoslo).2f <3. os cota as ee 3 At Yankee Stadium 
: 1952—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (3) 
ED Managers—Charles D. Stengel, New York; Charles W. Dressen, Brooklyn. : 
MBIA ENDOKIVT COLACK give vce ccscce sec sccserveces a 4 New York (Reynolds)......... 2 At Brooklyn 1 
organ NeWw YOUK (CRASGHI).. os. vee e bese eesensdes 7 Brooklyn (Erskine)... ........ 1 At Brooklyn aS, 
PGieaeENOOKIVN CROC) cc. cnsesacevcvsecccdcsevesces 5 _- New York (Lopat).........,.. 3 At New York . 
Oct. 4—New York (Reynolds). ............c cece eee eee 2 Brooklyn (Black). ............ QO At New York " ¥ 
Be OC O——BOOKi¥M CETSKING)s 6.5... seca sec de ee cutee’ 6 New York (Sain). .........00 5 At New York (12 inns.) — 
BOGiID=NGW YOR CRASCHID, ..... ep ece cscs cecnsevaceuis 3,—. -Brooklyni(L0es).:. saan eee we 2 At Brooklyn i 
Oct. 7—New York (Reynolds)............... screenees 4 — Brooklyn (Black)............. 2 At Brooklyn Sa 
(For 1953 World Series statistics see indez.) 
World Series Club Standing RUTH’S BASEBALL EARNINGS ? 
(Through 1952) y 
: ear Club 
Series Won Lost Pet. 1914, Baltimore (ecb pacep arc eee 
Cleveland (A) RaW bel 2} 2 0 1.000 1918 oston he etter ch a 
Boston (A) ...... 6 5 1 838 1318 Boston CAIs SS nee za 
New York (A) Fete 19 15 4 .789 OGCOR: (A). 0's. vnc le ors cule eaeinieee 
1918 B ADins.c 3 kaatons Var eee 
St. Louis (N) 9 6 3 667 1918 Boston aw Vint 
Cincinnati (N) ... 8 2 1 667 EDS 
1921 New Yorki(A 
Chicago (A)... 8 2 1 667 BB New York cb 
adelphia (A) . 8 5 38 625 192 ew Yor 
Boston () Oe 2 1 1 600 1938 New York a) 
sburg ) We sd 2 2 .600 ew York (A)... 4.95 bene 
Washington (A). 8 1 2 333 1928 New York (a 
ew york (N)-).:..18 4 9 308 929 New York (A) 
1930 New ¥ 
Detroit (A) Sale HO 2 8 Bhb ae New York ch 
eagol(N) se te.0. 2 8 .200 ; CA Soe Se 
1933 N 
St. Louis (A) a 1 0 1 000 1H New York (A) 
adelp ia 0 2 000 oston Disa 4.0 eathiid Weegee elit coe 
1938t Brooklya (N).G coos g seen 
Brooklyn (N) sa. 6 0 6 000 Total. Sos.5 canes eee 
RECAPITULATION * Bought by Boston rare from Baltimore and 
Won ee to Providence (1). + Coach. 
th’s share f 
American League ...........000.00000. 32 445. In addition, he ten old vo have made $1,006 
Mattonial, LeBSUe ys... oe seca ae 17 000 from endorsements, barnstorming tours, movies &nd 


radio appewrances. 


Ron Necciai of the Bristol club of the 
Appalachian League, set a strike-out rec- 
ord for organized baseball when he fanned 
twenty-seven batters in nine innings and 
pitched the Twins to a 7-0, no-hit victory 
over the Welch Miners on May 13, 1952, 
In the second a batter grounded out. 40 


a ee e mt “ 


the shortstop, but in the ninth the i9- 
year-old right-hander struck out four, a 
feat made possible when a third strike 
eluded his catcher. Eight nights later the 
Pittsburgh farmh&nd fanned twenty-four 


Kingsport batters while pitching a idem 
7-1 victory. 


MAJOR LEAGUE STATISTICS 
al Source: American League and National League Service Bureaus. 
If—Left-field foul line; cf—center field; rf—right-field foul line. (2)—Indicates double-header scheduled. 


American League 
Distance, feet Seating Record 


4 Club, nickname and grounds lf ef rf capacity attendance Visiting club Date ‘ 
Boston Red Sox—Fenway Park........... BIO ge ae0 S02 ee. BaS17 2. =: 41,766..... New York (2)........ f 4 
Chicago White Sox—Comiskey Park...... int ter 1 6 ies ty eee 47,400..... Ls i:). |) New York ue wee oe i te 

- Cleveland Indians—Municipal Stadium.... 321 410 321..... 73;5002, 5.7 82,781..... Philadelphia (2)...... June 20, 1948 

Detroit Tigers—Briggs Stadium.......... S40) 440 90-325. 2252 52,9545). 0 BB 369 acters New York (2)........ July 20, 1947 
New York Yankees—Yankee Stadium..... SOLE SEL P5296 223) 67,000..... 81,841..... Boston:(2):ay cee sch May 30, 1938 

Philadelphia Athletics—Shibe Park....... S34) AGB 3313. ac Ewe}: oe 38,800... .. Washington (2)....... July 13, 1931 

_ St. Louis Browns—Sportsman’s Park. .... Solr ot 826. 53105. 30,808... .. 346252026 New York........... Oct. 1, 1944 

Washington Senators—Griffith Stadium.... 408 426 328..... 30,000..... Bey es New York (2)........ July 4, 1936 . 

National League 
Brooklyn Dodgers—Ebbets Field......... SAS" 405) 2297 22. BVA G Weeds 2 41,209..... New York (2)........ May 30, 1934 
_ Chicago Cubs—Wrigley Field............. 355 AOD ie S53 ie 38 710 ee. 46,965..... Pittsburgh (2)........ May 31, 1948 

Cincinnati Reds—Crosley Field........... S28 Roe peer ale ae 30,000..... 36,961..... Pittsburgh (2)........ Apr. 27, 1947 

Milwaukee Braves—County Stadium...... 320 404 320..... 34,000..... eG U Roe ae Chicago (night)...... July 7, 1953 
$ New York Giants—Polo Grounds.......... 21D aR ney 2 Se 55,000..... DOT4T Brooklyn (2)......... May 31, 1937 
_ Philadelphia Phillies—Shibe Park........ sae) SAGB) Sdleoy.. EWE ne 40,720..... Brooklyn (2)......... May 11, 1947 
5 Pittsburgh Pirates—Forbes Field......... Oso" Aap SONS EEL, ef 43,586..... New York (2)........ Aug. 31, 1938 ’ 
f St. Louis Cardinals—Sportsman’s Park.... 351 426 310..... 30,808... .. AS 77002 eo Chicago'(2)5.o-nentee July 12,1931 3 
4 RECORD OF MAJOR LEAGUE ALL-STAR GAMES F 
: Winning league Losing league Paid 3 a 
; Date and pitcher Runs and pitcher Runs Where held attendance Receipts : 
- July 6,1933 American (Gomez)......... 4 National (Hallahan)...... 27> Chicagoi(A) terest 49,200 $ 51,203.50° 
_ July 10, 1934 American (Hardencsc.. 25. 9 National (Mungo)........ 7 New York (N)........ 48,363 52,982.00 

July 8,1935 American (Gomez)......... 4 National (Walker)....... 1 Cleveland (A)........ 69,812 82,179.12 

July 7, 1936 National UJ. Dean)......... 4 American (Grove)....... 3 * Boston (Nii santas 25,556 24,588.80 

July 7, 1937 American (Gomez)......... 8 National J. Dean)....... 3 Washington (A)....... 31,391 28,475.18 

~ July 6, 1938 National (Vander Meer).... 4 American (Gomez)....... 1 Cincinnati (N)........ 27,067 38,469.05 

July 11, 1939 American (Bridges)........ 3 National (Lee).......... 1 New York (A)........ 62,892 75,701.00 

July 9, 1940 National (Derringer)....... 4 American (Ruffing)...... 0 St Louis (N)yee. acne 32,373 36,723.03 

July 8, 1941 American (Smith)......... 7 National (Passeau)...... 5 Detroit (A). ee eee 54,674 63,267.08 

July 6,1942 American (Chandler)....... 3 National (M. Cooper).... 1 New York (N)........ 33,694 86,102.98t 

July 13,1943 American (Leonard)....... 5 National (M. Cooper).... 3 Philadelphia (A)...... 31,938 65,674.00t 

_ July 11, 1944 National (Raffensberger)... 7 American (Hughson)..... 1 ‘Pittsburgh (N)........ 29,589 81,275.00 
July 9,1946 American (Feller)......... 12 National (Passeau)...... 0. | -Boston'(A):......s.itc0 34,906 89,071.00 
July 8,1947 American (Shea).......... 2 National (Sain).......... 1 Chicago (N)......... 41,123 105,314.90 
July 13, 1948 American (Raschi)......... 5 National (Schmitz)....... Zo St Louis'(A) sae 34,009 93,447.07 

July 12,1949 American (Trucks) ........ 11 National (Newcombe).... 7 Brooklyn (N).......- 32,577 79,225.02 

July 11, 1950 tNational (Biackwell)...... 4 American (Gray)........ 3 Chicago (A) ........ 46,127 126,179.51 

July 10,1951 National (Maglie).......... 8 American (Lopat)........ 3 Ss Detroit! (A) eras 52,075 124,294.00 

July 8,1952 National (Rush)........... 3 American (Lemon)....... 2 Philadelphia (N)...... 32,785 108,762.00 

* An additional $5,175 was received for radio rights. + Additional funds were recelved from other sources. t Four- 


teen innings. Note: No game in 1945. 


MOST VALUABLE PLAYERS 
(Baseball Writers’ Association selections) 


American League National League 


1931—-Robert Grove, Philadelphia 193i—Frank Frisch, St. Louis 
1932—James Foxx, Philadelphia 1932—-Charles Kiein, Philadelphia 
1933—James Foxx, Philadelphia 1933—Carl Hubbell, New York 
1934—-Gordon Cochrane, Detroit 1934— Jerome Dean, St. Louis 
1935—Henry Greenberg, Detroit 1935—Charles Hartnett, Chicago 
1936—Lou Gehrig, New York 1936—Carl Hubbell, New York 
1937—Charles Gehringer, Detroit 1937—Joseph Medwick, St. Louis 
1938—James Foxx, Boston 1938—Ernest Lombardi, Cincinnati 


3939—Joe DiMagésio, New_York 1939—William Walters, Cincinnati 


IE eenbers, Detroit 1940—Frank McCormick, Cincinnati 
dat Joe Dina Ras 1941—Adolph Camilli, Brooklyn 
1942—Morton Cooper, St. Louis 
1943—-Stanley Musial, St. Louis 
1944—Marty Marion, St. Louis 
1945—Phil Cavarretta, Chicago 
1946—Stanley Musial, St. Louis 
1947—Robert Elliott, Doston 
1948—Stanley Musial, St. Louis 
1949—Jackie Robinson, Brooklyn 
1950—Jim Konstanty, Philadelphia 
1951—Roy Campanella, Brooklyn 
3952—Henry Saver, Chicago 


941—Joe DiMaggio, New York 
942—Joe Gordon, New York 
943—Spurgeon Chandler, New York 
1944—-Harold Newhouser, Detroit 
945—Harold Newhouser, Detroit 
946—Ted Williams, Boston 
1947—Joe DiMaggio, New York 
1948—Lou Boudreau, Cleveland 
1949—Tead Williams, Boston 
195)—Phil Rizzuto, New York 
1951—-Lawrence Berra, New York 
1952—Robert Shantz, Philadelphia 


——————— 


(a 


1 u 
oe ae aos 


1 


National League Pennant Winners 


* World Series winner. 


Club Manager Won Lost Pet. | Year Club Manager Won Lost 
Chicago...... Albert G. Spalding.... 52 14 .788 | 1914* Boston....... George T. Stallings.... 94 59 
Boston....... Harry Wright......... 31 17 ~~ .646 1915 Philadelphia. .Patrick J. Moran...... 90 62 
Boston....... Harry Wright......... 41 19  .683 1916 Brooklyn..... Wilbert Robinson..... 94° 60 
Providence. ..George Wright........ 59 25 .702 1917 New York... .John J. McGraw....... 98 56 
Chicago...... Adrian €. Anson...... 67 17  .798 | 1918 Chicago...... Fred L. Mitchell...... 84 45 

-Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson...... 56 28 .667 | 1919* Cincinnati.... Patrick J. Moran...... 96 44 
1882 Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson...... 55 29 655 | 1920 Brooklyn..... Wilbert Robinson..... 93 61 
1883 Boston....... John F. Morrill... 2... 63 35 .643 1921* New York....John J. McGraw....... 94 59 
1884 Providence... Frank C. Bancroft..... 84 28  .750 1922* New York....John J. McGraw..... ve 93> BE 
1885 Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson...... O76 25 TT 1923 New York... .John J. McGraw...... 5 93.0 BS 
1886 Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson...... 90 34 726 1924 New York....John J. McGraw....... 93 60 
1887 Detroit....... W. H. Watkins........ 79 45 .637 1925* Pittsburgh.... William B. McKechnie. 95 58 
1888 New York....James J. Mutrie...... 84 #47 ~~ «641 1926* St. Louis. .... Rogers Hornsby....... 89 65 
1889 New York....James J. Mutrie...... 83 43  .659 1927 Pittsburgh....Owen J. Bush........ 94 «60 
1890 Brooklyn..... William H. McGunnigle. 86 43 667 1928 St. Louis..... William B. McKechnie, 95 59 
_ 1891 Boston....... Frank G. Selee....... She. Ok —.630 1929 Chicago...... Joseph V. McCarthy... 98 54 
1892 Boston....... Frank G. Selee....... 102 48 680 1930 St. Louis..... Charles E. Street...... 92 62 
- 1893 Boston....... Frank G. Selee....... 86 43  .667 1931* St. Louis..... Charles E. Street...... 101-53 
1894 Baltimore. ...Edward H. Hanlon..... 89 39 «695 1932 Chicago...... Charles J. Grimm..... 90 64 
1895 Baltimore. ... Edward H. Hanlon..... 87 43 .669 1933* New York... . William H. Terry...... 91 61 
1896 Baltimore. ... Edward H. Hanlon..... 90 39 .698 1934* St. Louis... .. Frank F. Frisch....... 95 58 
1897 Boston....... Frank G. Selee....... 93 39 .705 | 1935 Chicago...... Charles J. Grimm..... 100 54 
1898 Boston....... Frank G. Selee....... 102. 47 ~=~.685 1936 New York... . William H. Terry...... 92 62 
1899 Brooklyn..... Edward H. Hanlon..... 88 2. 677 1937 New York... . William H. Terry...... 95 57 
1900 Brooklyn..... Edward H. Hanton..... 2. DA, ts BUS 1938 Chicago...... Charles L. Hartnett.... 89 63 
1901 Pittsburgh....Fred C. Clarke........ 90 49 647 1939 Cincinnati....William B. McKechnie. 97 57 
1902 Pittsburgh....Fred C. Clarke........ 103: © 36: = 74l 1940* Cincinnati. ...William B. McKechnie.100 53 
1903 Pittsburgh....Fred C. Clarke........ 91 49 .650 1941 Brooklyn..... Leo E. Durocher...... 100 54 
1904 New York... .John J. McGraw....... 106 47 693 1942* St. Louis..... William H. Southworth.106 48 
1905* New York....John J. McGraw....... 105 48 .686 1943 St. Lowis..... William H. Southworth.105 49 
1906 Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... 116 36 = .763 1944* St. Louis..... William H. Southworth.105 49 
1907* Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... 107 45 =.704 1945 Chicago...... Charles J. Grimm..... 98 56 
1908* Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... 99.7 55.. .643 1946* St. Louis..... Edwin H. Dyer........ 98 58 
1909* Pittsburgh,...Fred C. Clarke........ 110. 42.724 1947 Brooklyn..... Burton E. Shotton..... 94 60 
1910 Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... 104 50 ~=.675 1948 Boston....... William H. Southworth. 91 62 
1911 New York... John J. McGraw....... 99. 54 647 1949 Brooklyn..... Burton E. Shotton..... 97. «O57 
1912 New York... .John J. McGraw....... 103 48 .682 1950 Philadelphia. .Edwin M. Sawyer..... 91 63 
1913 New York... .John J. McGraw....... 101 51 .664 1951 New York....Leo E. Durocher...... 98 59 
Prontd Serled winner: 1952 Brooklyn..... Charles W. Dressen... 96 57 
American League Pennant Winners 
Year Club Manager Won Lost Pet. Year Club Manager Won Lost 
1901 Chicago...... Clark C. Griffith,...... 83 53  .610 | 1927* New York... .Miller J. Huggins...... 110 44 
1902 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 83 53  .610 1928* New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 101. 53 
1903* Boston....... James J. Collins...... OT 47.859 1929* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 104 46 
1904 Boston....... James J. Collins...... O05 b09.- onGLy 1930* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 102. 52 
1905 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... O25 56) eee 1931 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 107.45 
1906* Chicago...... Fielder A. Jones...... 93. 58)" S616. 1932* New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy...107 47 
1907 Detroit....... Hugh A. Jennings..... S27 58 0r3 1933 Washington. ..Joseph E. Cronin...... 99.53. 
1908 Detroit....... Hugh A. jennings..... 90 63 .588 1934 Detroit....... Gordon S. Cochrane...101 53 
1909 Detroit....... Hugh A. Jennings. .... 98 54 645 1935* Detroit....... Gordon S. Cochrane... 93 58 
1910* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 102 48 .680 1936* New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy...102 51 
1911* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 101 50  .669 1937* New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy...102 52 
1912* Boston....... J, Garland Stah!...... 105 47 691 1938* New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy... 99 53 
1913* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... SG -0u57 wees, 1939* New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy,..106 45 
1914 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... BS "3i) bol 1940 Detroit....... Delmar D. Baker...... 90 64 
1915* Boston....... William F. Carrigan....101 50 .669 | 1941* New York....Joseph V. McCarthy...101 53 
1916* Boston....... William F. Carrigan.... 91 63 591 1942 New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy...103 51 
1917* Chicago...... Clarence H. Rowland..100 54  .649 | 1943* New York... Joseph V. McCarthy... 98 56 
1918* Boston SES,» Edward G. Barrow.... 75 51 595 1944 St. Louis..... James L. Sewell...... 89 65 
1919 Chicago...... William Gleason...... 88 52 .629 1945* Detroit...) ... Stephen F. O’Neill.... 88 65 
1920* Cleveland....Tris E. Speaker....... 98 56 .636 | 1946 Boston....... Joseph E. Cronin...... 104 50 
1921 New York... Miller J. Huggins...... 98-55.” 641 1947* New York... .Stanley R. Harris... .. 97° 57 
1922 New York. ...Miller J. Huggins...... 94 60 610 | 1948* Cleveland... .Louis Boudreau....... 97. «68 
1923* New York... .Miller J. Huggins...... 98 54 .645 | 1949* New York... .Charles D, Stengel. 9757 
1924* Washington, . .Stanley R. Harris... .. 92 62 .597 | 1950* New York... Charles D. Stengel... 98 56 
1925 Washington. Stanley R. Harris,.... 96 65 636 | 1951* New York... Charles D. Stengel... 98 6 
1926 New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 91 63 591, | 1952* New York,...Charles D. Stengel.... 95 59 
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National League Batting Champions 
(Based on minimum of 100 games played.) 
ekigehe Avg. | Year Avg. | Year Ave. 
S—R. Barnes, Chl........ «esse. 403 | 1901—J. Burkett, St. L........0... 382 | 1927—Paul G. i 
7—J. L. White, BoS... 06.226 00.. 385 | 1902—C. H. Beaumont, Pitts... -... 357 ee eee meet es a 
878—A. Dalrymple, Mil...... ..... 356 | 1903—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 355 | 1929—Frank J. O'Doul, Phila...... 398 
1879—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 407 | 1904—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 349 | 1930—Wm. H. Terry, N.Y......... 401 
o-—G. F. Gore, Chi.............. 365 | 1905—J. B. Seymour, Cin.......... 377 | 1931—C. J. Hafey, St. L........... 349 
; 881—A. C. Anson, Chi...... Sean 399 | 1906—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 339 | 1932—F. J. O’Doul, Bklyn.......... 368 
d 882—D. Brouthers, Buf........... 367 | 1907—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 350 | 1933—C. H. Klein, Phila........... 368 
1883—D. Brouthers, Buf.......-... 371] 1908—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 354 | 1934—P. G. Waner, Pitts........... 362 
/1884—J. O’Rourke, Buf............ 350 | 1909—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 339 | 1935—F. Vaughan, Pitts........... 385 
885—R. Connor, N. Y............- ' 371 | 1910—S. N. Magee, Phila.......... 331 | 1936—P. G. Waner, Pitts............ 373 
meoo—M. J. Kelly, Chi............. 388 | 1911—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 334 | 1937—J. M. Medwick, St. L......... 374 
1887—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 421 | 1912—H. Zimmerman, Chi......... 372 | 1938—E. N. Lombardi, Cin......... 342 
~1888—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 343 | 1913—J. Daubert, Bklyn........... 350 | 1939—J. R. Mize, St. Lene 349 
-1889—D. Brouthers, Bos........... 373 | 1914—J. Daubert, Bklyn........... 329 | 1940—D. Garms, Pitts.............. 355 
1890—J. Glasscock, N.Y........... 336 | 1915—L. Doyle, N.Y.............. 320 | 1941—H. P. Reiser, Bklyn.......... 343 
1891—W. Hamilton, Phila.......... 338 | 1916—H. Chase, Cin............... 339 | 1942—E. N. Lombardi, Bos......... 330 
“189: { C. Childs, Cleve............. 335 | 1917—E. J. Roush, Cin............. 341 | 1943—S. F. Musial, St.L.......... 357 
D. Brouthers, Bklyn......... 335 | 1918—Z. D. Wheat, Bklyn.......... 335 | 1944—F. Walker, Bklyn............ 357 
1893—Hugh Duffy, Bos............ 378 | 1919—E. J. Roush, Cin............. 321 | 1945—P. J. Cavarretta, Chicago.... 355 
18$4—Hugh Duffy, Bos............ 438 | 1920—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 370 | 1946—S. F. Musial, St. L.......... 365 
1895—J. Burkett, Cleve............ 423 | 1921—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 397 | 1947—H. W. Walker, Phila......... 363 
1896—J. Burkett, Cleve............ 410 | 1922—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 401 | 1948—S. F. Musial, St. L.......... 376 
1897—W. Keeler, Balt............. 432 | 1923—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 384 | 1949—J. R. Robinson, Bklyn........ 342 
1898—W. Keeler, Balt............. 379 | 1924—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 424 | 1950—S. F. Musial, St. L.......... 346 
1899—E. J. Delahanty, Phila........ 408 | 1925—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 403 | 1951—S. F. Musial, St. L.......... 355 
1900—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 380 | 1926—Eugene Hargrave, Cin....... 353 | 1952—S. F. Musial, St. Louis...... 336 
American League Batting Champions 
(Based on minimum of 100 games played.) 
1901—N. Lajoie, Phila............. 405 | 1919—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 384 1 1936—L. B. Appling, Chi........... 388 
1902—E, J. Delahanty, Wash....... 376 | 1920—G. H. Sisler, St. L........... 407 | 1937—C. L. Gehringer, Det......... 371 
1903—N. Lajoie, Cleve............ 355 | 1921—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 394 | 1938—J. E. Foxx, Bos............. 349 
1904—N. Lajoie, Cleve............ 381 | 1922—G. H. Sisler, St. L........... 420 | 1939—J. P. DiMaggio, N. Y......... 381 
1905—Elmer Flick, Cleve.......... 306 | 1923—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 403 | 1940—J. P. DiMaggio, N. Y......... 352 
1906—G. Stone, St. L.............. 358 | 1924—G. H. Ruth, N. Y............ 378 | 1941—T. S. Williams, Bos.......... 406 
1907—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 350 | 1925—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 393 | 1942—T. S. Williams, Bos.......... 356 
1908—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 324 | 1926—H. E. Manush, Det.......... 378 | 1943—L. B. Appling, Chi........... 328 
1909—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 377 | 1927—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 398 | 1944—L. Boudreau, Cleve.......... 327 
1910—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 385 | 1928—L. A. Goslin, Wash.......... 379 | 1945—G. H. Stirnweiss, N. Y....... 309 
1911—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 420 | 1929—L. A. Fonseca, Cleve......... 369 | 1946—J. B. Vernon, Wash.......... 353 
i912—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 410 | 1930—A. H. Simmons, Phila........ 381 | 1947—T. S. Williams, Bos.......... 343 
1913—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 390 | 1931—A. H. Simmons, Phila........ 390 | 1948—T. S. Williams, Bos.......... 369 
1914—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 368 | 1932—D. Alexander, Det.-Bos...... 367 | 1949—G. C. Kell, Det.............. 343 
1915—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 369 | 1933—J. E. Foxx, Phila............ 356 | 1950—W. D. Goodman, Bos........ 354 
1916—T. Speaker, Cleve........... 386 | 1934—H. L. Gehrig, N. Y........... 363 | 1951—Ferris Fain, Phila........... 344 
1917—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 383 | 1935—C. S. Myer, Wash........... 349 | 1952—Ferris Fain, Phila........... 327 
1918—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 382 
National Baseball Congress Champions Feller’s Pitching Masterpieces 
1935—Bismarek (N. D.) Corwin-Churehill balla 
1936—Duncan (Okla.) Halliburtons / Date Opponent Score SO BB 
1937—Enid (Okla.) Eason Oilers April 16, 1940...... Chicago.......... 1-0 8 5 
1938—Buford (Ga.) Bona Allens April 30, 1946...... New York........ 1-0 11 5 
1939—Dunean (Okla.) Halliburtons July A, 1958 oe Detroitscc-ntereaie 2-1 5 3 
1940—Enid (Okla.) Champlins 
1941—Enid (Okla.) Champlins ONE-HIT GAMES 
1942—Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers April 20, 1938...... SE louistes. sane 9-0 6 6 
1943—Camp Wheeler (Ga.) Spokes May; 25; 193955 2... Bostoncer ace ristee 11-0 10 5 
1944—-Sherman Field (Kans.) Flyers June 27, 1939...... Detroitaseeeeteets 5-0 13 6 
1945—Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field July 12, 1940...... Philadelphia...... 1-0 13 2 
1946—St. Joseph (Mich.) Autos Sept. 26, 1941...... St Louisteen see 3-2 6 7 
1947—-Ft. Wayne (Ind.) General Electrics Sept. 19, 1945...... Detroitancne seer 2-0 7 4 
1948—Ft. Wayne (Ind.) General Electrics July 31, 1946...... Boston crecsenome 4-1 9 9 
1949—Ft. Wayne (Ind.) General Electrics Aug. 8, 1946...... Chicagowe 2 tear 5-0 5 3 
1950—-Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Capeharts April 22, 1947...... Si owtsiamisstisors 5-0 10 1 
195{-—-Sinton (Texas) Plymouth Oilers May 2, 1947...... Bostonatece cece 2-0 10 6 
1952——Fort Myer (Va.) Colonials ADH 23;,1952 5, 0.5. St Lowist te. 0-1 5 2 


© : y ce vee 
3: BASEBALL’S HALL OF FAME . ; 
eaN Cooperstown, N. ¥. ie 
paces Lifetime Records of Immortals 
Batting Year ‘ 

ates Name and playing years Games Average elected Name and playing years Games 
1939 Anson, Adrian C., 1876-97....... 2253 .339 1936 Ruth, G. H. (Babe), 1914-35...... 2503 
45 Bresnahan, Roger, 1897-1915..... 1410 .279 1953 Simmons, Al H., 1924-44......... 2215 
Brouthers, Dan, 1879-96......... 1653 348 1939 Sisler, George H., 1915-30....... 2055 


Burkett, Jesse C., 1890-1905..... 2063 342 1937 Speaker, T. E., 1907-28.......... 2789 ‘ 
Chance, Frank L., 1898-1914..... 1232 .297 1946 Tinker, Joseph B., 1902-16....... 1641 264 
1945 Clarke, Fred C., 1894-1915....... 2204 315 1948 Traynor, Harold J., 1920~37...... 1941 320 — 
1936 Cobb, Tyrus R.,, 1905-28......... 3033 367 1936 Wagner, John P., 1897-1917...... 2785 325 
1947 Cochrane, Gordon S., 1925-37.... 1482 .320 1952 Waner, Paul G., 1926-45.......... 2549 300m 
1939 Collins, Edward T., 1906-30 ee 2826 333 1937 Wright, George, 1876-82...... io0. ae 251 
1945 Collins, James J., 1895-1908 er ene 1718 294 
1939 Comiskey, C. A., "1882-94........ 1383 .269 PITCHERS oa 
1945 penta: Eas, Caw ad “ene = er Year 
1945 Duffy, Hugh, 1888-1906.......... 2 : : 
1946 eee, John’ J., 1902-19.......... 1776 —-.270 elected = Name end playing years Won Lost 
1939 Ewing, Wm. B., 1880-97......... 1280 311 1938 Alexander, Grover C., 1911-30.... 373 208 
1951 Foxx, James E., 1925-1945....... 2317 325 1949 Brown, Mordecai, 1903-16....... 239 13 
1947 Frisch, Frank F., 1919-37........ 2311 316 1946 Chesbro, John D., 1899-1909..... 199 128 
1939 Gehrig, H. Louis, 1923-39........ 2164 .340 1953 Dean, Jerome H., 1930-41........ 150 83 
1949 Gehringer, Charles L., 1924-42.... 2323 321 1946 Griffith, Clark C., 1891-1908...... 237 140 
1952 Heilmann, Harry E., 1914-32...... 2146 342 1947 Grove, Robert M., 1925-41....... 300 41 
1942 Hornsby, Rogers, 1915-37........ 2259 358 1947 Hubbell, Carl 0., 1928-43........ 253 154 ome 
= 1945 Jennings, H. A., 1891-1908....... 1264 314 1936 Johnson, Walter P., 1907-27 ..... 414 276 
Bye 1939 Keeler, Wm. H., 1892-1910....... 2124 345 1946 McGinnity, Joseph J., 1899-1908... 248 Me 
: 1945 Kelly, Michael J., 1878-93........ 1493 315 1936 Mathewson, Christopher, 1900-16. 373 188 
1937 Lajoie, Napoleon, 1896-1916..... 2475 338 1949 Nichols, Charles A., 1890-1906... 360 202 " 
1946 McCarthy, Thomas, 1884-96...... 1268 294 1948 Pennock, Herbert J., 1912-34..... 239 161 og 
1937 McGraw, John J., 1891-1906...... 1082 .334 1946 Plank, Edward S., 1901-17....... 324 190 
1927 Mack, Connie, 1886-96.......... 736 .249 1939 Radbourne, Charles G., 1880-91... 308 19188) 
1945 O'Rourke, James, 1876-94....... 1750 315 1946 Waddell, George E., 1897-1910.... 203 143,74 
1951 Ott, Melvin T., 1926-1947........ 2730 304 1946 Walsh, Edward A., 1904-17....... 195 126 
1945 Robinson, Wilbert, 1886-1902..... 1316 .280 1937 Young, Denton T., 1890-1911..... $11 315 


: SELECTED FOR MERITORIOUS SERVICE 


Morgan G. Bulkeley (1937), Alexander J. Cartwright (1938), Henry Chadwick (1938), William A. Cummings (1939), B. Bancroft. 
Johnson (1937), Judge Kenesaw M. Landis (1944), Albert G. Spalding (1939). 
r 
HONOR ROLLS (All named in 1946) ; 


EXECUTIVES—E. S, Barnard, Edward G. Barrow, John Bruce, John T. Brush, Barney Dreyfuss, Charles Ebbets, August 
Herrmann, John A, Heydler, J. A. (Bob) Quinn, Arthur H. Soden, Nicholas Young. 

MANAGERS—William Carrigan, Edward Hanlon, Miller J. Huggins, Frank G. Selee, John M. Ward. 

UMPIRES—Thomas Connelly, William Dinneen, Robert Emstie, William Evans, John Gaffney, Timothy Hurst, Honest john 
Kelly, William Klein, Thomas Lynch, Silk O'Loughlin, Jack Sheridan. 

WRITERS—Walter Barnes, Harry E. Cross, William Hanna, Frank Hough, Sid Mercer, T. H. Murnane, Frank Richter, oy 
Sanborn, John B. Sheridan, William Slocum, George Tidden, Joe Vila. 


BABE RUTH’S MAJOR LEAGUE HOME-RUN RECORD 
(A) American League; (N) National League 


Regular Season World Series All-Star Game 

Home Home Home Home 
Year Club runs |Year Club runs | Year Club runs | Year Club runs 
1914 Boston (A)...... OQ |1926 New York(A).... 47 |1915 Boston (A)...... 0 | 1933 American...... Pee 
1915 Boston (A)...... 4 |1927 New York(A).... 60 |1916 Boston (A)...... 0 |1934 American..... id) RO 
1916 Boston (A)...... 3 |1928 New York(A).... 54 |1918 Boston (A)...... 0 -— 
1917. Boston (A)...... 2 |1929 New York(A).... 46 |1921 New York(A).... Motel sniunenaae 1 
1918 Boston(A)...... 11 | 1930 New York(A)..,. 49 |1922 New York (A)ii.. 
1919 Boston (A)...... 29 |1931 New York{A).... 46 |1923 New York (A).. Grand total........ 730 


1 
0 
atts, 
1920 New York(A).... 54 | 1932 New York (A).... 41 |1926 New York(A).... 4 
1921 New York (A).... 59 |1933 New York(A).... 34 | 1927 New York (A).... 2 
1922 New York(A).... 35 |1934 New York(A).... 22 | 1928 New York (A), . 3 

2 


1923 NewYork(A).... 41 |1935 Boston(N),..... 6 |1932 New York (A)... | 
1924 New York(A).... 46 Wa . 
1925 New York(A).... 25 Totalisndns aes. 714 Totals. vitesse 15 i 
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Major League Individual All-Time Records 


: chest batting average, season—Hugh 
#2 fy, Boston (N), 1894............ 438 
Highest batting average (10 or more years) 
food Cobb, Detroit and Philadelphia (A), 


SRA OMT rie poh aos asin wt ores a 367 


fost hits—Ty Cobb ............... 4,191 
fost hits, season—George Sisler, St. Louis 


8 RRS ae RSE AS i eae ee ea 257 
fost consecutive hits, game—Wilbert Rob- 
_inson, Baltimore (N), 1892 ........... df 


Most successive hits—Frank Higgins, Bos- 
‘ton (A), 1938; Walt Dropo, Detroit, 
MEMES ano Pi lae sons. od eos sec 12 


fost consecutive games batted safely—Joe 
DiMaggio, New York (A), May 15 to July 
Peers INCISIVE «we ce en dee 56 


Most long hits—Babe Ruth, Boston and 
New York (A), Boston (N), 1914-35 (506 
2b, 136 3b, 714 home runs) 1,356 


Most total bases—Ty Cobb ......... 5,863 


Most total bases, season—Babe Ruth, New 
ES (29) GIP ie oe ceo plokcieer 457 


Most total bases, game—Bobby Lowe, Bos- 
ton (N), 1894; Ed Delahanty, Philadel- 
phia (N), 1896; Gil Hodges, Brooklyn, 


OOS. lo oie eS re 17 
Most home runs—Babe Ruth ........ 714 
Most home runs, season—Babe Ruth, New 

OSE (VANS LR Al a 60 


Most home runs, 1 game—Lowe, Boston 
(N), 1894; Delahanty, Phila. (N), 1896; 
Gehrig, N. Y. (A), 1932; Klein, Phila. 
(N), 1936 (10 innings); Seerey, Chicago 
(A), 1948 (11 innings); Hodges, Brook- 
lyn, 1950 


Most 3-base hits—Sam Crawford, Cincin- 


nati (N), 1899-1902; Detroit (A), 1903- 
17 312 


Most 3-base hits, season—J. Owen Wilson, 
Pitteburghy(N)5)1012 co fae 36 
Most 2-base hits—Tris E. Speaker, Boston, 
Cleveland, Washington, Philadelphia (A), 


HLT Sy Cot: Ra Ce ea an eR RA WT 7193 
Most 2-base hits, season—Earl W. Webb, 
Boston (A);/1931 =. FS eee 67 
Most singles—Ty Cobb ............. 8,052 


Most singles, season (modern record)— 
Lloyd Waner, Pittsburgh (N), 1927 198 
Most runs—Ty Cobb ............... 2,244 
Most runs batted in—Babe Ruth ... 2,209 
Most runs batted in, season—Hack Wilson, 
Chicago: (N) 71936... 22 eee ee 190 
Most runs batted in, single game—James 
L. Bottomley, St. Louis (N) vs. Brooklyn, 
Sept. 16,°1924  -.. ota eee 12 
Most games played—Ty Cobb ....... 3,033 
Most consecutive games played—Lou Geh- 
rig, New York (A). Streak started June 1, 
1925, and stopped May 2, 1939 .... 2,130 
Longest service as player—Eddie Collins, 
Philadelphia and Chicago (A), 1906-30; 
Bobby Wallace, Cleveland (N), St. Louis 


(A), St. Louis (N), 1894-1918 .. 25 years 
Most times at bat—Ty Cobb ....... 11,429 
Most bases on balls—Babe Ruth .... 2,056 


Most bases on balls, season—Babe Ruth, 


BAS eee PRA IME RRR Oe Cleuciiy  e o 170 
Most bases on balls, game (modern record) 
—Jimmy Foxx Boston (A), 1938 ...... 6 
Most stolen bases—Ty Cobb .......... 892 
Most stolen bases, season (modern record) 
—Ty Cobb, Detroit (A),1915........ 96 


Fewest strikeouts, season (150 or more 
games)—Joe Sewell, Cleveland (A), 1925, 
19298 eae aes ee eee 


Most consecutive years manager, one club 
—Connie Mack, Phila. (A), 1901-50 . 50 


PITCHING 


Most games—Cy Young (516 in National 
League, 390 in American League), 1890— 
UHUl ow = oh 6 2 So Seen en ee 906 

Viost games won—Cy Young, Cleveland 
(N), 1890-98; St. Louis (N), 1899-1900; 
Boston (A), 1901-08; Cleveland (A), 
1909-11 (part); Boston (N), 1911 (part) 
|. 2° a eiig esp IGS AC 51 

fost complete games, season—Jack ee. 
Dro, New York (A), 1904 ............ 48 

fost games, season (modern record)—Jim 
Konstanty, Philadelphia (N), 1950 .. 74 


Aost innings, season—Ed Walsh, Chicago 


mL OOSta ders ureter ais sae sae =) 464 
,owest earned-run average, season—Ferdie 
Schupp, New York (N),1916....... 0.90 


‘ewest hits in two consecutive games— 
John Vander Meer, Cincinnati (N), 1938 
(both no-hit games) 0 


Most games won, season (modern record) 
—Jack Chesbro, New York (A), 1904 . 41 


Most consecutive games won, season— 
Tim Keefe, New York (N), 1888; Rube 
Marquard, New York (N),1912...... 19 

Most shutout games—Walter Johnson, 
Washington (A), 1907-27 .......... 113 

Most shutout games, season—Grover Alex- 
ander, Philadelphia (N), 1916 ......- 16 

Most consecutive shutout innings—Walter 
JOHNSON LOTS mes ete wi es een ee 56 


Most strikeouts—Walter Johnson ... 3,497 


Most strikeouts, season (modern record)— 
Bobby Feller, Cleveland (A), 1946 .. 348 


Most strikeouts in 9 innings (1901 to date) 
—Bobby Feller, Cleveland (A) vs. Detroit, 
Ot 21938 wok earch s eee ous aero eemiarone 
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Winner Manager 
Buffalo (I) ...........George Stallings ... 
Buffalo (I) ...........George Stallings ... 

PROTONTOUCL) >> ss ieeerais wo tOO MOLES cc ocs.s tr 
- Indianapolis (AA) ....Jack Hendricks .... 
Baltimore (I)'.........Jack Dunn ........ 
_ Louisville (AA) .......Joe MeCarthy ..... 
Baltimore (1) .........Jack Dunn ....... 
Kansas City (AA) ....Wilbur Good ...... 
St. Paul (AA) ........Nick Allen ........ 
Baltimore (1) ........Jack Dunn .,...... 
Toronto (1) ..........Dan Howley ...... 
' Toledo (AA) ..........Casey Stengel .... 
Indianapolis (AA) ....Bruno Betzel ...... 
_ Kansas City (AA) .....Dutch Zwilling ... 
Rochester (1) .........Billy Southworth .. 
Rochester (1) .........Biily Southworth .. 
Newark (1) ..........Al Mamaux ....... 


1933 Columbus (AA) ......Ray Blades ....... 
- 934 Columbus (AA) .......Ray Blades ....... 
{936 Milwaukee (AA) ..... .Al Sothoron ...... 
1937. Newark (I) ...... Sia Os0ar Mitt. ~ 5c ans. 
1938 Kansas City (AA) ..... Bill Meyer ....... p 
1939 Louisville (AA) .......Bill Burwoll ...... 
{940 Newark (I) ..........Johnny Neun ..... 
1941 Columbus (AA) ..... .. Burt Shotton ...... 
(942 Columbus (AA) ....... Eddie Dyer ....... 
1943 Columbus (AA) .......Nick Cullop ...... 
(944 Baltimore (I) ......... Tommy Thomas ... 
1945 Louisville (AA) ......Harry Leibold .... 
{946 Montreal (1) ......... Clay Hopper ...... 
{947 Milwaukee (AA) ...... Nick Cullop ...... 
+1948: Montreal (1) ......... Clay Hopper ...... 
1945 Indianapolis (AA) .....Al Lopez ......... 
1950 Columbus (AA) ....... Rollie Hemsiey ... 
1951 Milwaukee (AA) ......Charlie Grimm .... 


* Played tle game, 


Longest Game in the Majors 


Leon Cadore of the Robins, as they w 
then called because they were man 

by Wilbert Robinson, went the distan 
George (Miracle Man) Stallings guid 
Boston. The game was called because 


; The 26-inning 1-1 tie game between 
72 Brooklyn and Boston of the National 
33 League, played at Braves Field, Boston, on 
‘ May 1, 1920, still stands as the longest 
= contest in major league history. Both 
: pitchers, Joe Oeschger of the Braves and 


OFFICIAL 
BROOKLYN (N) 

ab r h po a e 
10 0 1 5 § 1 
10 0 i 9 0 0 
10 0 2 3 1 0 
9 0 2 3 0 0 
2 ) 1 2 0 0 
6 0 i 9 1 0 
9 0 bo (30 0 0 
Ward, ss... 10 0 0 5 3 1 
Krueger, c 2 1 9 4 3 0 
Elliott, c.. ; 7 0) 0 7 3 0 
(adore, Peseckis ss. 10 0 0 1 12 1) 
Uta REPS easier ana 85 1 Ps St 2 

a Batted for O’Neilin the ninth. * 
Brooklyn..... Oe Og Ole KO Es Obes ORL e010. 0) 
Boston,....... 000 0041 0 o@ 0 0 0 


Runs batted in—Olson, Roeckel. 


Gowdy. Left on_bases—Boston 15, Brooklyn il. 


SE SS ae ae 


; JU) OR WO R D SE : 
International League (1) vs. 
No series In 1905, 1908 to 1916, inclusive; 1918, 1919 and 19365. 


1952 Rochester (1) .........Harry Walker .... 
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American Association (AA) 


3CORD- 


Loser Manager 
St. Paul .........Mike Kelley .... 
Columbus ........Bill Clymer ...... 
Columbus ........Bill Clymer ........4 
Toronto .........Nap Lajole ..... a 
St. Paul ......... Mike Kelley ....666 
Baltimore .......Jack Dunn ......+05 
St. Paul ens Cae ke Kelly Preyer 
Baltimore .......Jack Dunn’ sjusceeu eu 
Baltimore .......Jack DUAN ..cssesbum 
Louisville .......Joe McCarthy ...... 
Loufsville .......Bill Meyer ......ceeum 
Buffalo ......... Bill Clymer ........005 
Rochester .......Billy Southworth .... 
Rochester .......Billy Southworth .... 
Louisville .......Al Sothoron .....«s68. 
St. Paul .....>.. Al Leifleld ©) An ecee 
Minneapolis .....Donie Bush ........- 
Buffalo .........Ray Sehalk<— loco 
Toronto .........Ke Boone j..suseeee 
Buffalo .......+..Ray Schalk Siocueeeue 
Columbus ........Burt Shotton ........ 8 
Newark ........ Johnny Néun conueee 
Rochester ..... .. Billy Southworth ... 
Louisville ..... .. Bill Burwell. ..... «ome 
Montreal ........Clydo Sukeforth ..... 2 
Syracuse ........J6wel ENS Jiceeeumae 
Syracuse. ........Jewel Ens (vstasceum 
Louisville .......Harry Leibold ....... 
Newark .........Bill Meyer ....eeemen 
Louisville .......Harry Leibold .......° 
Syracuse ........Jewel Ens ..o..00 enue 
St. Paul ........Walter E. Alston ..... 
Montreal ........ Clay Hopper ........ f 


Baltimore .......Niek Cullop ..s.eeman 
Montreal ........Walter Alston ....... 
Kansas City ...,.George Selkirk ...... 8 


t 


o> 


i Sis 


darkness. 

BOX SCORE my 
BOSTON (N) 
ab |t hope aa 
Powell cfs he cned ty 7 0 it 8 0 ( 
PICK, 20 s\n nce ll 0 0 6 11 
Mann, If... 10 0 2 6 oO. 
Cruise, rf... Bis 9 1 1 4 OW 
Holke, ib... .. ee 0 2 42 1 
Boeckel 'Sbe i. ak 1k 0 3 1 7 i 
Maranville, ss....... 10 ) 3 1 9. a 
OUNGUE Otis soak 2 0 0 4 1 fl 
a Christenbury,..... 1 0 1 ) 0 ] 
Gowdy,.C.o. se .ce sae 6 0 1 6 1 ‘i 
Oeschéger, p.......... 9 0 1 Oo tt ' 
$< 
Notalict, es > os sit 86 1 38. 7enteee | 
} 

0 0 0 0 6 


0 0 


Earned runs—B oe 
Cadore 7 (Pick, Mann, Cruise, Gowdy, Oeschger 3), Oeschger 5 Sprang ere Mice Suerte: ee 


: (Olson, Neis 2, Johnston, Heod, Wifi 
Cadore). Bases on balls—Off Cadore 5 (Powell’3, Mann, Cruise), O eh | ; ‘ 
Krueger). Wild pitch—Ocschger. Unipires “Ma@gticrmick dad were papamea eT ARN ee af Cth pouerd 


0-6 KOO Oo OF .0 
0 0 0 0 


(Cailed, darkness) 


Two-base hits—Maranville, Oeschger. Three-base hits—Cruis 
Hood, Powell, Cruise, Holke, O'Neil, Oeschger. Double play 


e. Stolen bases—Myers, Hood. Sacrifices— 
s—Olson and Konetchy; Oeschger, Holke an 


Time-—3:50, Attendance—2,000, 


elt 


ainly Scotland fostered the game and is 
amous for it. In fact, in 1457 the Scottish 
arliament, disturbed because football and 
golf had lured young Scots from the more 
soldierly exercise of archery, passed an or- 
dinance that “futeball and golf be utterly 
ryit doun and nocht usit”. James I and 
yharles I of the royal line of Stuarts were 
golf enthusiasts, whereby the game came 
ito be known as “the royal and ancient 
ame of golf”. 

“The golf balls used in the early games 
were leather covered and stuffed with 
eathers. Clubs of all kinds were fashioned 
by hand to suit individual players. The 
Breat step in spreading the game came 
mith the change from the feather ball to 
the gutta-percha ball about 1850, and in 
1860 formal competition began with the 
establishment of an annual tournament 
a the British open championship. There 


are records of “golf clubs” in the United 


States as far back as colonial days but 
no proof of actual play before John Reid 
and some friends laid out six holes on the 
Reid lawn in Yonkers, N. Y., in 1888 and 
played there with the golf balls and clubs 
brought over from Scotland by Robert 
Lockhart. This group then formed the St. 
Andrews Golf Club of Yonkers, and golf 
was established in this country. 

However, it remained a rather sedate and 
almost aristocratic pastime until a 20-year- 
old ex-caddy, Francis Ouimet of Boston, 
defeated two great British professionals, 
Harry Vardon and Ted Ray, in the United 
States Open championship at Brookline, 
Mass., in 1913. This feat put the game and 
Francis Ouimet on the front pages of the 
newspapers and stirred a wave of enthu- 
siasm for the sport. The greatest feat so 
far in golf history was that of Robert Tyre 
Jones, Jr. of Atlanta, Ga., in winning the 
British Open, the British Amateur, the 
U. S. Open and the U. S. Amateur titles 
in one year, 1930. 


) Golf Statistics 


Source: United States Golf Association. 


UNITED STATES OPEN CHAMPIONS 


igusaeed 


Wear Winner Score Where played Year Winner Score Where played 

1895 Horace Rawlins......... 173 Newport 1923 R. T. Jones, Jr.(a,b)..... 296 Inwood 

1896 James Foulis........... 152 Shinnecock Hills 1924 Cyril Walker............ 297 Oakland Hills 

meme s0e Lloyd... . 2. esses 162 Chicago 1925 W. Macfarlane (a)....... 291 Worcester 

mene ered Herd, .,........... 328 Myopia 1926 R. T. Jones, Jr.(a,b)..... 293 Scioto 

1899 Willie Smith............ 315 Baltimore 1927 Tommy Armour (a)...... 301 Oakmont 

1900 Harry Vardon........... 313 Chicago 1928 Johnny Farrell (a)....... 294 Olympia Fields 

1901 Willie Anderson (a)...... 331 Myopia 1929 R.T. Jones, Jr.(a,b)..... 294 Winged Foot 

1902  L.Auchterlonie......... 307 Garden City 1930 =o R. J. Jones, :3F:(b) x. 5.) 287 Interlachen 

1903. Willie Anderson (a)...... 307 Baltusrol 1931 Billy Burke (a).......... 292 Inverness 

1904 Willie Anderson......... 303 Glen View 1932 Gene Sarazen........... 286 Fresh Meadow 

1905 Willie Anderson......... 314 Myopia 1933. John Goodman(b)....... 287 North Shore 

foo, «6 Alex Smith............. 295 Onwentsia 1934--- ‘Olin: Duttazor.c.se cere 293 Merion 

MTIMELAICX ROSS vis050 eres ss 302 Philadelphia 1935'S e:Sant Parks Sie. des <-te 299 Oakmont 

i908 Fred McLeod (a)........ 322 Myopia 1936 Tony Manero........... 282 Baltusrol 

1909 George Sargent......... 290 Englewood 1937 Ralph Guldahl.......... 281 Oakland Hills 

1910 Alex Smith (a).......... 298 Philadelphia 1938 Ralph Guldahl.......... 284 Cherry Hills 

1911 J. J. McDermott (a)...... 307 Chicago 1939 Byron Nelson (a)........ 284 Philadelphia 

1912 J.J. McDermott......... 294 Buffalo 1940 W. Lawson Little, Jr.(a).. 287 Canterbury 

913 Francis Ouimet (a,b).... 304 Brookline 1941. Craig Woodie. f5e5e27 2-1 284 Colonial 

914 Walter Hagen........... 290 Midlothian 1942-45 No tournamentst 

915 Jerome D. Travers(b)... 297 Baltusrol 1946 Lloyd Mangrum (a)...... 284 Canterbury 

916 Charles Evans, Jr.(b).... 286 Minikahda 1947 Lew Worsham (a)....... 282 St. Louis 

917-18 No tournamentst 1948 ‘Ben Hogan............. 276 Riviera 

919 Walter Hagen(a)........ 301 Brae Burn 1949 Cary Middlecoff......... 286 Medinah 

920 Edward Ray............ 295 Inverness 1950 Ben Hogan (a)....-.+++ 287 Merion ; 

921 James M. Barnes........ 289 Columbia 1951 Ben Hogan............- 287 Oakland Hills 

922 Gene Sarazen........... 288 Skokie 1952 Julius Boros............ 281 Northwood 
Be eta Or ne altar Nek Cham ae Wnttuarah Wale 


92, won an Open Patriotic Tournament for the 
ites Giub. m4 In 1942, Ben Hogan, with a 271, won a Hale American National Open Tournament for the benefit 


{ the Navy Relief Society and USO at Ridgemoor Country Club. SPREE restrain NI 


Winner Where played 
Charles B. Macdonald....... Newport 
peeHh Whighatttec.. oh euss one Shinnecock Hills 

BeveWhigham..2)2 cciee 3 Chicago 
Findlay S$. Douglas.......... Morris County 
H. M. Harriman............ Onwentsia 
Walter J. Travis............ Garden City 
Walter J. Travis............ Atlantic City 
Louis N. James...........-. Glen View 
Walter J. Travis. ........... Nassau 

H. Chandler Egan........... Baltusrol 
H. Chandler Egan..........- Chicago 
Eben M. Byers............. Englewood 
Jerome D. Travers.......... Euclid 
Jerome D. Travers.......... Garden City 
Robort A. Gardner.......... Chicago 

W. C. Fownes, Jr............ Brookline 
Harold H. Hilton............ Apawamis 
Jerome D. Travers.......... Chicago 
Jerome D. Travers.......... Garden City 
Francis Cuimet............. Ekwanok 
Robert A. Gardner.......... Detroit 
Charles Evans, Jr........... Merion 
PHONON As sas. cass ses Oakmont 
Charles Evans, Jr........... Engineers’ 
Jesse P. Guilford........... St. Louis 
Jess W. Sweetser.......... Brookline 


UNITED STATES WOMEN 


Mrs) CxS) Brown... ccc. ess Meadow Brook 
WOBAUIARAIOV Gest viaisiers we eves Morris County 
Beateix Hoyt, .. 2) 55..6.. 0. Essex (Mass.) 
Beatrix Hoyt.....- SERS Ardsley 

Ruth Underhill. ............ Philadelphia 
Frances C. Griscom......... Shinnecock Hills 
Genevieve Hecker.......... Baltusrol 
Genevieve Hecker.......... Brookline 
Bessie Anthony............ Chicago 

aN BISHOD 34 cele). eats Merion 

Pauline Mackay............ Morris County 
Harriet S. Curtis............ Brae Burn 
Margaret Curtis............ Midlothian 

Meio HarleVe. Shans s ecu} s Chevy Chase 

D. 1. Campbell...........5. Merion 

DT ACAmMbDOlenuss scat hes Homewood 
Margaret Curtis............ Baltusrol 
Margaret Curtis............ Essex (Mass.) 
Gladys Ravenscroft......... Wilmington 

Mrs. H. A. Jackson......... Nassau 

Mrs. C. H. Vanderbeck...... Onwentsia 
PUGRA OUT Tiare cats.3 sos Belmont Springs 
Alexa Stirling.............. Shawnee 

Alexa Stirling.............. Mayfield 

Marion Hollins............. Hollywood (N. J.) 
Glenna Collett.............. Greenbrier 


UNITED STATES AMATEUR GHASIPIONS 


United States Public Links Champions 


Edmund R. Held............ Toledo, Ohio 
Richard J. Walsh........... Washington, D. C. 
Joseph Coble.............. Dayton, Ohio 

R. J. McAuliffe............. Garden City, N.Y. 
Lester Bolstad............. Buffalo, N. Y. 
OnFs Kaufmann: ocescske. Cleveland, Ohio 
Crk, Kautimang) a) 2 ke Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. F. Kauffmann............ St. Louis, Mo: 
Robert E. Wingate.......... Jacksonville, Fla, 
Charles Ferrera............ St. Paul, Minn. 
Re eaNl eta eens nse oe Louisville, Ky. 
Charles Ferrera............ Portland, Oreg. 
David A. Mitchell........... Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Branko Strafactin. 6. Indianapolis, tnd. 


Year Winner 

1923. Max R. Marston 

1924874 Rots SOs, ST .n2-% 3 ee ees st 

1925 _—*R. T. Jones, Jr... irae Oe 

1926 George Von Elm. 2<.., Baltusrol) a8 
1927. sas SONOS, JT, ss aouteve ote Minikahda 
1928 “PR. F. Joes, Si... eeeec ne: Braz Burn 
1929. “HAR. Johnston... 57. “Del Monte 

1930 Roti jones, Jt..¢ acceso Merion 

1931 Francis Ouimet............. Beverly 

1932 =C. R. Somerville............ Baltimore 

1933 G..F.Dunlap, S¥.2..).o0.5565% Kenwood 

1534 W. Lawson Little, Jr......... Brookline 

1935 W. Lawson Little, Jr......... Cleveland 

1936-= Soni We Fischer 2. Sees Garden City 

1937. John Goodman............. Alderwood . 
1938 Willie Turnesa............. Oakmont a 
1939. Marvin H. Ward............ North Shore : 
1940 R. D. Chapman............. Winged Foot i 
1941 Marvin H. Ward............ Omaha iy 
1946: =, Ted Bishop... «. sos aeee Baltusrol 4 
1947 Robert Riegel.............. Del Monte 4 
1948 Willie Turnesa............. Memphis nh 
1949 Charles Coe. 3. sce ae Oak Hill ?, 
1950 Sam Urzetta..............- Minneapolis oe 
1951 Billy Maxwell. ............. Saucon Valley is 
1952 Jack Westland............. Seattle a 

aoe 

AMATEUR CHAMPIONS Ki 
1923. Edith Cummings............ Westchester-Biltmore 
1924 Mrs: D2 Gi Hurdis3 ioe oe Rhode Island * 
1925 Glenna Collett.............. St. Louis x 
1926 Mrs. G. H. Stetson.......... Merion vy 
1927 Mrs. MB. Horii ctcernek Cherry Valley Ne 
1928 Glenna Collett.............. Hot Springs (Va.) 
1929 Glenna Collett.............. Oakland Hills iS 
1930 Glenna Collett.............. Los Angeles , 
1931 Hefes Hicksx°5251 5 eee Buffalo i 
1932 Virginia Van Wie........... Salem e 
1933 Virginia Van Wie........... Exmoor t 
1934 Virginia Van Wie........... Whitemarsh Valley i 
1935 MrsiE He Vareurceseseeae Interlachen 

1936 Pamela Barton............. Canoe Brook y 
1937 Mrs. J. A. Page, Jr.......... Memphis y 
1938:;~ \patty*Bergy..) eee Westmoreland 
1939 Betty Jameson:............ Wee Burn i 
1940 Betty Jameson............. Del Monte : 
1941 Mrs. Frank Newell.......... Brookline 
1946 Mrs. M.D. Zaharias......... Tulsa ; 
1947 Uodise Suggs, 72. cee Franklin Hills 

1948 Grace Lenczyk...:......... Pebble Beach 

1949. Mrs: D.G. Porter.......5... Merion 

1950 Beverly Hanson............ East Lake 

1951 Dorothy Kirby.............. Town and Country. 
1952 Mrs. Jacqueline Pung....... Waverley 

1936 —_B. Patrick Abbott........... Farmingdale, N.Y. 
1937 Bruce N. McCormick........ San Francisco, Calif. 
1938 a cAL Leach. e ciate nee Cleveland, Ohio 
1939 Andrew Szwedko........... Baltimore, Md. 

1940 Robert C. Clark............ Detroit, Mich. 

1941 William M. Welch........... Spokane, Wash. 
1946 SinileyaQiick Atak hone Denver, Colo, 

1947 Wilfred Crossley............ Minneapolis, Minn. 
1948 Michael R. Ferentz.......... Atlanta, Ga. 
1949 Ken Towns sviauoc.e une aas Los Angeles, Calif. . 
1950 Stan Bislaty Voivod oneal Louisville, Ky. 

1951 Dave Stanley.............. Milwaukee, Wis. 
1952 Omer. Bogan............ Miami, Fla. : 


ss UNITED STATES P. G. A. CHAMPIONS | 
Winner Where played Year Winner Where played 


ai Jim Barnes. San ds - Siwanoy, N.Y, 1935 Johnny Revolta........ Twin Hills, Okla, 
urnaments 1936 Denny Shute.......... Pinehurst, N. C. 
1919 Jim Barnes........ ... Engineers, £. 1. 1937. Denny Shute....... Pittsburgh, Pa, | 
1920 Jock Hutchison........ Flossmoor, {Il. 1938 - Paul Runyan Shaw yelawa 
Mer Hite a tt, aaag ee tre nee-an-Delaware, 
‘ alter Hagen......... Inwood, L. I. 1939 Henry Picard........ Pomonok, L. | 
; 1922 Gene Sarazen......... Oakmont, Pa. ' 1940 Byron Nelson, . aI hs Hershey ’Pa. i 
_ 1923 Gene Sarazen......... Pelham, N. Y. 1941 Victor Ghezzi........., Denver, Colo. Meo 
1924 Walter Hagen......... French Lick, Ind. 1942 Sam Snead,.......... Atlantic City, NJ. 
1925 Walter Hagen......... Olympia Fields, Ii]. 1943 No tournament ay if 
1926 Walter Hagen......... Salisbury, L. 1. 1944 Bob Hamilton......... Spokane, Wash 
1927 = Walter Hagen......... Dallas, Texas 1945 Byron Nelson......... Dayton Ohio 
1928 Leo Diegel............ Baltimore, Ma. 1945 Ben Hogan............ Portland, Oreg. 
1929. Leo Diegel............ Hillcrest, Calif. 1947 Sim Ferrier........... Plum Hollow, Mich 
1930. Tommy Armour....... Fresh Meadow, L. I. 1948 Ben Hogan........... St. Louis, Mo ‘ 
1931 Tom Creavy.......... Wannamoisett, R. I. 1949 .Sam-Snead...... 25... Richmond Va. 
1932 Olin Pulte aro ss ce as Keller Course, Minn. 1950 Chandler Harper...... Columbus, Ohio 
1933 Gene Sarazen Blue Mound, Wis. 1951 Sam Snead........... Oakmont, Pa. 
1934 Paul Runyan.......... Park Club, Buffalo 1952 Jim Turnesa.......... Louisville, Ky. 
BRITISH OPEN CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Score Where played Year Winner Score Where played 
ONE WS PATI. 5 ale ative s 174 Prestwick 1903 H. Vardon........... 300 Prestwick 
1861 Tom Morris, Sr....... 163 Prestwick 1904 Jack White.......... 296 Sandwich 
1862 Tom Morris, Sr....... 163 Prestwick 1905 James Braid......... 318 St. Andrews 
BOGAN NP AUR ese. ki hates 168 Prestwick 1906 James Braid......... 300 Muirfield 
1864 Tom Morris, Sr....... 167 Prestwick 1907 Arnaud Massy....... 312. Hoylake 
“LOR el GSR 1 0 162 Prestwick 1908 James Braid......... 291 Prestwick 
ABO ew. PAN Koos. ao Sc ese 169 Prestwick 1909 J.H. Taylor.......... 295 Deal 
1867 Tom Morris, Sr....... 170 Prestwick 1910 James Braid......... 299 St. Andrews 
1868 Tom Morris, Jr....... 170 Prestwick 1911 Harry Vardon (a)..... 303 Sandwich 
1869 Tom Morris, Jr....... 154 Prestwick 1812 Ee-Rby Ao any aie 295 Muirfield 
1870 Tom Morris, Jr....... 149 Prestwick 1938-35. Taylors ce035 65 204 Hoylake 
1872 Tom Morris, Jr....... 166 Prestwick 1914 Harry Vardon........ 306 Prestwick 
1873 Tom Kidd........... 179 St. Andrews 1915-19 No tournaments 
1874 Mungo Park......... 159 Musselburgh 1920 George Duncan....... 303 Deal 
1875 Willie Park.......... 166 Prestwick 1921 Jock Hutchison (a).... 296 St. Andrews 
1876 Bob Martin.......... 176 St. Andrews 1922 Walter Hagen........ 300 Sandwich 
1877 Jamie Anderson...... 160 Musselburgh 1923 A.G, Havers......... 295 Troon 
1878 Jamie Anderson...... 157 Prestwick 1924 Walter Hagen........ 301 Hoylake 
1879 Jamie Anderson...... 170 St. Andrews 1925 Jim Barnes.......... 300 Prestwick 
1880 Bob Ferguson........ 162 Musselburgh 1926 R. T. Jones, Jr........ 291 Royal Lytham, St. Annes 
1881 Bob Ferguson........ 170 Prestwick 1927 R.T. Jones, Jr... 4... 285 St. Andrews 
1882. Bob Ferguson........ 171 St. Andrews 1928 Walter Hagen........ 292 Sandwich 
1883 W. L. Fernie(a)...... 159 Musselburgh 1929 Walter Hagen........ 292 Muirfield 
1884 Jack Simpson........ 160 Prestwick 1930 R.T. Jones, fr......5, 291 Hoylake 
1885 Bob Martin.......... 171 St. Andrews 1931 Te DW Armour. sc a7 te 296 Carnoustie 
1886 D.L. Brown......... 157 Musselburgh 1932 G. Sarazen..,.......5 283 Princes, Sandwich 
18872 Wo Park StcAn cc: 2. 161 Prestwick 1933. D. Shute (a)......... 292 St. Andrews 
1888 Jack Burns.......... 171 St. Andrews 1934° TH. Cottons a 7aeer 283 Sandwich 
1889 W. Park, Jr.(a)....... 155 Musselburgh 1935 As Pervisia nerves ces 283 + Muirfield 
1890 John Ball............ 164 Prestwick 1936 A. H. Padgham....... 287 Royal Livérpoo! 
1891 Hugh Kirkaldy....... 166 St. Andrews 1937 sy: Cottons. cevidn 290 Carnoustie 
1892* H. H. Hilton.......... 305 Muirfield 1938 R.A. Whitcombe..... 295 Sandwich 
1893 W. Auchterlonie...... 322 Prestwick 1939 R. Burton.........4.. 299 St. Andrews 
1998 PSH Taylors ccc 326 Sandwich 1940-45 No tournaments 
1895°25-H. Taylor... sieves 322 St. Andrews 1946 Sam Snead.......... 290 St. Andrews 
1896 H. Vardon(a)........ 316 Muirfield 1947 Fred Daly..........5 293 Hoylake 
TES a Os POT) Eee 314 Hoylake 1948 Henry Cotton........ 284 Gullane, Muirfield 
1898 He Vardon.c). Js cseus 307 Prestwick 1949 Bobby Locke (a)...... 283 Sandwich, Deal 
1899 H.Vardon........... 310 Sandwich 1950 Bobby Locke......... 279 Troon, Lochgreen 
1900 J. H. Taylor.......... 309 St. Andrews 1951 Max Faulkner........ 285 Portrush 
1901 James Braid......... 309 Muirfield 1952 Bobby Locke......... 287 Royal Lytham, St. Annes 
1902 Alex Herd........... 307 Hoylake 
(a) Won play-off. * In 1892 competition was extended to 72 holes. 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL OPEN CHAMPIONS 
1946—Patiy Berg (match play).........-.c.eeee eee ee =~ 1950—Mrs. Mildred D, ZahariaS.........eseeeeeeeeres 291 
TOA Fer BBtty JAMOSON: sis cicaisns sed cavclecbijienesde sis 295 1951—Betsy Rawls. .....5...c0esesteeeeces dates Ph 


1948—Mrs. Mildred D. Zaharias. ........... eee eee es 300 1967—sLOdise\Suggssse) viewuleaccssae dees scat eters 
VADs OUISB) SU GES dicts is/a\iarais oia)6 dis) s)e)elajoiaia otal oo) 90 291 


> = | Ta! eee es a ‘ rs rani ——— 7° oe eee 
4% ; ; 


786 Information Please Aliwandea 


BRITISH AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 


Year ‘Winner Where played Year ‘Winner Where played 
1885 A.F. MacFie...........-. Hoylake 1915-19 No tournaments 
1886 4H.G. Hutchinson......... St. Andrews 1920 Cyril J. H. Tolley......... Muirfield 
1887. #H.G. Hutchinson......... Hoylake | 1921 = VW: tHunter. h...52 62293. Hoylake 
1888 John Ball....... sara daar Prestwick 1922 . W. E. Holderness....... Prestwick 
1889 «J. E. Laidlay............. St. Andrews 1923 R.H. Wethered........... Deal 
1890. John Ball.,.........0000% Hoylake 1924 £. W.E. Holderness....... St. Andrews 
mies). = JE. Laidlay:............ St. Andrews 1925 Robert Harris............ Westward Ho 
S97 eer sONN Dall. fc ccs sce ness Sandwich 1926 Jess W. Sweetser......... Muirfield 
1893 Peter L. Anderson........ Prestwick 1927 Dr. W. Tweddell.......... Hoylake 
RS98 JON Ball, of occ. ec ecee Hoylake 1928 TAP. Perdis: £3 ees. ecucs Prestwick 
1895 L.M.B. Melville.......... St. Andrews 1929) 7 G7 Ua Toney as cuca Sandwich 
EBSD aiken Grp Pale rns csis,cc5e viele ve’ Sandwich 1990") = Ro RePOnes, Fi. 2. i555 cs St. Andrews 
1897, A. J.T. Allan.;........... Muirfield 1931 E. Martin Smith.......... Westward Ho 
EBVO EG. Tait. cca evcceisecee Hoylake 1932 <0! JS De Perest co. 5. «caver Muirfield 
18990) John Balls. Sc. esc cees Prestwick 1933: =. Hons MzScottcs 25522..0-5 Hoylake 
1900, 2 HOH Hilton... ;....66...0- Sandwich 1934. ~W. Lawson Little, Jr....... Prestwick 
MOOT EE He Hep PON So uc sc ccenie ee St. Andrews 1935 W. Lawson Little, Jr....... Royal Lytham, St. Annes 
1902. C. Hutchings............. Hoylake 1996". | WORRGUISGN: 2. cn enacscie St. Andrews 
1903 ~=—R. Maxwell,.............. Muirfield 1937.- - Re Sweeny, ie. cc oc tse cu Sandwich 
1904 W.J. Travis.............. Sandwich 19388 © 'C, Ro Valesctcccovs-ccsee Troon 
1905) A. G. Barry... .cecccccees Prestwick 1939 PAAGle ea eae saiccesc hn Hoylake 
1906 James Robb.............. Hoylake 1940-45 No tournaments 
TOOL FONT Ball, cies cioccesioe eas St. Andrews 1946, = hb) Brtenicc cies estes ea Birkdale 
1908 £.A.Lassen............. Sandwich 1947 ~—- Willie Turnesa............ Carnoustie 
1909 - R. Maxwell............... Muirfield 1948 Frank Stranahan......... Sandwich 
POLO MON Ballin nc cncccecceces Hoylake 1949 Max McCready........... Portmarnock 
1911 PALAU CT BGReRSnoodae ne Prestwick 1950 Frank Stranahan...... +e» St. Andrews 
REZ ION BAlL, os.ccicessieecs esi Westward Ho 1951 Richard D. Chapman...... Porthcawl 
1913, HH. Hilton... oo... es St. Andrews 1952 Harvie Ward .c.cccceness Prestwick 
1914 J. L. C. Jenkins......... +. Sandwich 


Intercollegiate Golf Association of America Champions 


Year Individual Team Year Individual Team 
1897 Louis P. Bayard, Jr., Princeton....... Yale 1917-18 No tournaments 
1898* John Reid, Jr., Yale................. Harvard 1919 =A. L. Walker, Jr., Columbia.......... Princeton 

James F. Curtis, Harvard............ Yale 1920 Jess W. Sweetser, Yale.............. Princeton 
1899 Percy Pyne, 2d, Princeton........... Harvard 1921 J, Simpson Dean, Princeton.......... Dartmouth 
1900 No tournament 1922 Pollack Boyd, Dartmouth............ Princeton 
1901 4H. Lindsley, Harvard................ Harvard 1923 Dexter Cummings, Yale.............. Princeton 
1902* Charles Hitchcock, Jr., Yale.......... Yale 1924 Dexter Cummings, Yale.............. Yale 

H. Chandler Egan, Harvard........... Harvard 1925 G. Fred Lamprecht, Tulane........... Yale 
1903 ~—*F. O. Reinhart, Princeton............ Harvard 1926 G. Fred Lamprecht, Tulane........... Yale 
1904 A.L. White, Harvard................ Harvard 1927. Watts Gunn, Georgia Tech........... Princeton 
1905 Robert Abbott, Yale... ..... ccc sees Yale 1928 M. J. McCarthy, Jr., Georgetown...... Princeton 
SOG REN IE GIOW,. JT, VAIO. so. ccc ccicwacve Yale 1929. TomAycock;: Yaless..0..0+.0e eee Princeton 
1907-= Ellis Knowles, Yale...........0.c00es Yale 1930 George T. Dunlap, Jr., Princeton...... Princeton 
1o08e> ‘H. HL Wilder, Harvard......:....0... Yale 1931 George T. Dunlap, Jr., Princeton...... Yale 
1909 Albert Seckel, Princeton............. Yale 1932 John W. Fischer, Jr., Michigan........ Yale 
1910 Robert E. Hunter, Yale.............. Yale 1933. Walter Emery, Oklahoma............ Yale 
1911 George C. Stanley, Yale.............. Yale 1934 Charles R. Yates, Georgia Tech........ Michigan 
1912.-—«*F.. C. Davison, Harvard............:4 Yale 1935 Ed White, U. of Texas.............,. Michigan 
1913. Nathaniel Wheeler, Yale............. Yale 1936 Charles Kocsis, Michigan............ Yale 
1914 Edward P. Allis, 3d, Harvard......... Princeton 1937 Fred Haas; Sry lS Uli. nc cokes Princeton 
1915 —_‘ Francis R. Blossom, Yale............ Yale 1938 John P. Burke, Georgetown.......... Stanford 
1916 J. W. Hubbell, Harvard.............. Princeton 


* Two tournaments, in spring and fall. 


National Collegiate Athletic Association Champions 


Year Individual Team Year Individual Team 
1939 Vincent D’Antoni, Tulane............ Stanford 1945 John Lorms, Ohio State.............. Ohio State 
$040 F. Dixon-Brooke, Virginia........:... ene 1946 George Hamer, Georgia.............. Stanford 
LeSau 1947 Dave Barclay, Michigan......./...... Lass Us 
1941 BarltStewart, eo So Uo a5. sce ciecicisec.s Stanford 1948 Bobby Harris, San Jose St............ San Jose St. 
1942. =‘ Frank Tatum, Jr., Stanford........... eee 1949 Harvie Ward, North Carolina......... No. Tex. St. 
: L. S. U.* 1950 Fred Wampler, Purdue............0 No. Tex. St. 
1943 Wallace Ulrich, Carleton............. Yale 1951 Tom Nieporte, Ohio State........... No. Tex. St. 
1944 —_ Louis Lick, Minnesota.....4)..0..... Notre Dame 1952. Jim Vickers, Oklahoma.............. No. Tex. St, 


* Tle. 


Jb a Bll 


Sf ES be a ee 


a Zo Where played 
United States 9, Great Britain 3... Hoylake 

_ United States 8, Great Britain 4... Southampton 

United States 6, Great Britain 5... St. Andrews, 

_ One match halved Scotland 
United States 9, Great Britain 3... Garden City G. C. 
United States 6, Great Britain 5... St. Andrews, 

One match halved Scotland 


1928 United States 11, Great Britain 1.. Wheaton, Ill. 
1930 United States 10, Great Britain 2.. Royal St. George’s 
1932 United States 8, Great Britain 1... The Country Club, 
Three matches halved Brookline, Mass. 
1834 United States 9, Great Britain 2... St. Andrews, 
; One match halved Scotland 
1$36 United States 9, Great Britain 0... Pine Valley G. C., 
Three matches halved Clementon, N. J. 
1938 Great Britain 7, United States 4... St. Andrews, 
One match halved Scotland 
1947 United States 8, Great Britain 4... St. Andrews 
1949 United States 10, Great Britain 2.. Winged Foot 
1951 United States 6, Great Britain 3... Southport 


_ * Informal match. 


Curtis Cup Record 


WOMEN 

Where played 
Sunningdale 
Wentworth, Eng. 


Year 


*1930 Great Britain 8, United States 6..... 
1932 United States 514, Great Britain3%.. 


1934 United States 6%, Great Britain 244.. Chevy Chase 
1936 United States 4%, Great Britain 44%4.. Gleneagles 
1938 United States 514, Great Britain 3%4.. Essex C. C. 
1948 United States 644, Great Britain 2%.. Birkdale 
1950 United States 7%, Great Britain 14%.. Buffalo 

1952 Great Britain 5, United States 4...... Muirfield 


* Informal match. 


U. S. BOBSLEDDING RECORDS 


The records for the Mount Van Hoeven- 
berg slide at Lake Placid, N. Y., the only 
bobrun in America, follow: 


NEW MILE COURSE (5,013 FEET) 


Two-man (single heat)—Arthur Tyler- 
Edgar Seymour, Rochester B. G.......... 
Two-man (4 heats)—Stan Benham-jJames 
Bickford, Sno Birds of Lake Placid Club.. 
Four-man (single heat)—Rochester B. C. 
(Arthur Tyler, driver; William Dodge, Al 
Soulier, bi a Seymour, brake).......... 
Fout-man (4 heats)—Sno Birds of Lake 
Placid Giub (Stan Benham, driver; Pat 
Martin; James Atkinson, Howard Cros- 
BLE PDLAKE) ti ard eee ele cine tne sibic's is aeiels eran 


HALF-MILE COURSE (2,323 FEET) 


Two-man (single heat)—James_Bickford- 
Pat Buckley, Saranac Lake B 
Two-man (4 heats)—James 
Buckley, Saranac Lake B. C.............. 
Four-man (singie heat)—Sarafiac Lake 
B. C. (James Bickferd, driver; Pat Buck- 
ley, Lucien Miron; William Dupree, 


brake) me aS 0:37.08 


1:17.67 
5:13.67 


1:16.95 


4:51.99 


0:39.75 
2:40.61 


Richest Dog Racing Purse 


L, M. Kirkpatrick’s Greyhound Lets Buz 
won the richest dog racing purse ever 
offered, $42,700 in total value, when he 
finished first in the 1953 Nursery Stakes 
at the West Flagler Kennel Club, Miami, 


Pla. His time was 32.2 seconds. 


t 


. 1942—-Deep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 


' - Ryder Cup Record 

», MEN @ROFESSIONAL) 
Year ae \ _ Where pl 
1926 Great Britain 13%, United States 1% Wentworth | 
1927 United States 914, Great Britain 2%4.. Worcester 
1929 Great Britain 7, United States 5...... Moort 
1931 United States 9, Great Britain 3....... 
1933 Great Britain 6%4, United States 5%... 
1935 United States 9, Great Britain 3...... i 
1937 United States 8, Great Britain 4...... 


1949 United States 7, Great Britain 5...... 
1951 United States 9%, Great Britain 214. . 
* Informal match.. 


Ganton, EI 
Pinehurst, f 


SOFTBALL 


Sources Amateur Softball Association. 
World Amateur Champions 


_.. MEN 
1933—J. L.. Gillis, Chicago, Ill. 
1934—Ke-Nash-A’s, Kenosha, Wis. 
1935—Crimson Coaches, Toledo, Ohio 
1936—Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
1937—Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
1938—Pohlers;: Cincinnati, Ohio 
1989—Carr’s; Covington, Ky. aie 
1940—Kodak Park, Rochester, N.Y. (2 
1941—Bendix Brakes, South Bend, Ind." 


19483—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1944Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif, 1¥ 
1945—Zoliners, Fort Wayne, Ind. 78h 
1946—Zoliners, Fort Wayne, Ind. “et 
1947—-Zollners, Fort Wayne, Ind. Bt 
1948—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich; 
1949—Tip Top Tailors, Toronto, Ontari@? 
1950—Clearwater (Fla.) Bombers wa 
1951—Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich, i 
1952—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Michg; 


At 

WOMEN 78Y 

1933—Great Northerns, Chicago, Til. ae 
1934—Hart Motors, Chicago, Ill. - 


1935—Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, Ohio ig, 
1936—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohi 
1937—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, OBio 
1938—-J. J. Kreig’s, Alameda, Calif. oi 
1939—J. J. Kreig’s, Alameda, Calif. of" 
1940—Arizona Ramblers, Phoenix fen 
1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla. 
1942—3ax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1943—Jax Maids, New Orlearis, La. 
1944LLind & Pomeroy, Portland, Ore. |. 
1945—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. py, 
1946—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 4, 
1947—Jax Maids, New Orleans, ha. iss 
1948—Arizona Ramblers, Phoenix 


1949—Arizona Ramblers, Phoenix as 
1950—Orange (Calif.) Lionettes pt 
1951—Orange. (Califi). Lionettes spit 


1962—Orange (Calif.) Lionettes 


788 


“ee = 
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BOXING 


HETHER it be called pugilism, prize 
fighting or boxing, there is no tracing 
“the Sweet Science” to any definite source. 
Tales of rivals exchanging blows for fun, 
fame or money go back to earliest re- 
corded history and classical legend. There 


—was a mixture of boxing and wrestling 


called the “pancratium” in the ancient 
Olympic Games and in such contests the 
rivals belabored one another with hands 
fortified with heavy leather wrappings that 
were sometimes studded with metal. More 
than one Olympic competitor lost his life 
at this brutal, exercise. 

There was little law or order in pugilism 
until Jack Broughton, one of the early 
champions of England, drew up a set of 
rules for the game in 1743. Broughton, 
called “‘the father of English boxing,” also 
is credited with having invented boxing 
gloves, However, these gloves—or ‘‘mufflers” 
as they were called—were used only in 
teaching “the manly art of self-defense” 
or in training bouts. All professional 


championship fights were contested with 
“bare knuckles” until 1892 when John L. 
Sullivan lost the heavyweight champion- 
ship of the world to James J. Corbett in 
New Orleans in a bout in which both con- 
testants wore regulation gloves. 

The Broughton rules were superseded by 
the London Prize Ring Rules of 1838. The 
8th Marquess of Queensberry, with the 
help of John G. Chambers, put forward 
the “Queensberry Rules” in 1866, a code 
that called for gloved contests. Amateurs 
took quickly to the Queensberry Rules, the 
professionals slowly. 

There is no official international set of 
rules for boxing even today. Amateur 
organizations set rules for amateurs in 
different countries and professional rules 
set by boxing commissions vary even in 
different sections of the United States, 
but the variations are for the most part 
minor. A prize fighter doesn’t have to 
change his style greatly to ply his trade 
anywhere in the world. 


Boxing Statistics 


Source: Nat Fleischer’s All-Time Ring Record Book, published and copyrighted by The Ring Book Shop; Inc; Madison Square 
Garden; New York; N. Y. 


‘ Boxing’s Biggest Gates 


WF—Won on foul: ND—No decision. 


Date Winner; weight Loser; weight Rounds Site Receipts Attendance 
Sept. 22, 1927 Tunney (18914)-Dempsey (19214) (2d)... Soldier Field, Chicago........... $2,658,660 104,943 
June 19, 1946 Louis (207)-Conn (187) (2d)............ 8 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,925,564 45,266 
Sept. 23, 1926 Tunney (18914)-Dempsey (190) (Ist)... Sesquicentennial Stdm., Phila.... 1,895,733 120,757 
July 2, 1921 Dempsey (188)-Carpentier (172)........ KO 4 Boyle's 30 Acres, Jersey City..... 1,789,238 80,000 
Sept. 14, 1923 Dempsey (192%2)-Firpo (216%)......... KO 2 Polo Grounds, New York......... 1,188,603* 82,000 
July 21, 1927 Dempsey (194%)-Sharkey (196)........ KO 7 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,083,530" 75,000 
June 22, 1938 Louis (198%4)-Schmeling (193) (2d)..... KO 1 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,015,012* 70,000 
Sept. 24, 1935 Louis (199%4)-Max Baer (210%)........ KO 4 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,000,832* 88,150 
June 25, 1948 Louis (213% )-Walcott (194%) (2d)...... KO 11 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 841,739 42,667 
Sept. 12, 1951 Robinson (15744)-Turpin (159) (2d)..... KO 10 Polo Grounds, New York........ 767,626 61,370 
June 12, 1930 Schmeling (188)-Sharkey (197) (Ist).... WF 4 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 749,935 79,222 
June 22, 1937 Louis (197%)-Braddock (197). ......... KO 8 Comiskey Park, Chicago......... 715,470 45,500 
July 26, 1928 Tunney (192)-Heeney (203%4).......... KO 11 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 691,014 45,890 
Sept. 29, 1941 Louis (202% )-Nova (202%). ........... KO 6 Polo Grounds, New York......... §83,711 56,549 
June 19, 1936 Schmeling (192)-Louis (198) (Ist)....... KO 12 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 547,541 42,088 
Sept. 11, 1924 Wills (217)-Firpo (224%). ............. 12 Boyle's 30 Acres, Jersey City..... 509,135 70,000 
Sept. 23, 1952 Marciano (184)-Walcott (196)........... KO 13 Municipal Stdm., Phila........... 504,645 40,379 
July 16, 1926 Delaney (166% )-Berlenbach (174%) (3d) Ebbets Field, Brooklyn........... 461,789 49,186 
July 23, 1923 Leonard (134)-Tendler (133%) (2d)..... Yankee Stadium, New York...... 452,648 58,519 
July 4, 1919 Dempsey (187)-Willard (245)........... KOSS Toledo: (Ohio cc. ene eccees 452,224 19,650 
June 18, 1941 Louis (199%4)-Conn (174) (Ist). ........ KO 13. Polo Grounds, New York......... 451,743 60,071 
Sept. 24, 1953 Marciano (185)-LaStarza (184%)...... KO 11 Polo Grounds, New York......... 435,818 44,562 
June 21, 1932 Sharkey (205)-Schmeling (188) (2d).... Long Island City Bowl, N. Y...... 432,365 61,863 
June 14, 1934 Max Baer (20914)-Carnera (263%)...... KO 11° Long Island City Bowl, N. Y...... 428,000 56,000 
July 16,1947 Graziano (154% )-Zale (159) (2d)....... KO 6 = Chicago’Stadium.4.c.0 0: scctene 422,918 18,547 - 
June 25, 1952 Maxim (173)-Robinson (157%)......... KO 14 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 421,698 47,983 
Feb. 27,1929 Sharkey (192)-Stribling (182).......... Flamingo Park, Miami Beach, Fla.. 405,000 40,000 
July 12, 1923 ne pa et cay Biwi ticcrestee KO 8 Boyle's 30 Acres, Jersey City..... 390,837 80,000. 

irpo -McAuliffe (200)............ KO 3 : ; 
May 12, 1923 anes (245)-Floyd Johnson (195)... KO 11 } Yankee Stadium, New York...... 385,040 31,000 
June 27, 1929 Schmeling (187)- Uzcudun (192%) (lst). 15 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 378,902 65,000 
July 27, 1922 Leonard (1341546)-Tendler (134%) (Ist). ND12 Boyle's 30 Acres, Jersey City..... 367,862 54,685 
July 3, 1931 Schmeling (189)-Stribling (186%). ..... KO 15 Cleveland Stadium.............. 349,415 37,396 
Sept. 20, 1939 Louis (200)-Pastor (183) (2d)........... KO 11 Briggs Stadium, Detroit.......... 347,870 33,868 
Sept. 27, 1946 Zale (160)-Graziano,{154).(Ist)......... KO 6 Yankee Stadium, New York,..... 342,497 39,827 


(1st)—First bout: 


(2d)—Second bouts (3d)—Third bout: 


® Includes income from other soured} buéh as motion pictures or radio, or both, 


§ Sept. 7, 1892 New Orleans, La.... James J. Corbett, 178 (26)... John L. Sullivan, 212 (33). 21 Prof. John D 


_ March 17, 1897 Carson City, Nev.... Bob Fitzsimmons, 167 (34)... James J.C , 
4s , Nev... 2 zs - Corbett, 183 (30). KO 14 Spi 
June 9, 1889 Coney Island, N.Y.. "James J. Jeffries, 206 (24).. Bob Fitzsimmons, ier GD KO 11 Gove one we 


July 


= 3 J : 4 rE 


HISTORY OF WORLD HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHTS _ 


ae 


vi (Bouts in which title changed hands) _ 
Where held Winner; weight, age Loser; wei i 
, ’ ght; age Ro I ds 
8, 1889 Richburg, Miss..... John L. Sullivan, 198 (30)... Jake Kilrain, 195 CO e ce eg se 


(Last bare-knuckle title-fight) 


Feb. 23, 1906 Los Angeles....... Tommy Burns, 180 (24).... Marvin Hart, 188 (29)... 20 James J, Jeffries 


Dec. 26, 1908 Sydney, N.S.W.... Jack Johnson, 196 (30) Tommy Burns, 176 (27 He 
», 196. (30). 553 ; Freres tail ntosh 
4, 1910 . Reno, Nev......... Jack Johnson, 208 (31)...... James J. Jeffries, ss ae KO. = a pe ik is 
: Geffries came out of retirement in an effort to regain title) fa 4 
April 5, 1915 Havana, Cuba Rie ast Jess Willard, 230 (31)....... Jack Johnson, 205% (37)..  KQ26 Jack Welch se Z 
July 4, 1919 Toledo, Ohio....... Jack Dempsey, 187 (24)..... Jess Willard, 245 (35)..... KO 3 Ollie Pecord 4 
. 23, 1926 Philadelphia....... }Gene Tunney, 18934 (28)... Jack Dempsey, 190 (31)... 10 Pop Reilly 4 : 
12, 1930 New York.. weeeees Max Schmeling, 188 (24).... Jack Sharkey, 197 (27).... WF 4. Jim Crowley es 
21, 1932 Long Island City..... Jack Sharkey, 205 (29)...... Max Schmeling, 188 (26). . 15  Gunbost Smith., 
29, 1933 Long Island City... Primo Carnera, 260% (26)... Jack Sharkey, 201 (30).... KO 6 Arthur Deneve 
14, 1934 Long Island City... Max Baer, 209% (25)....... Primo Carnera, 263% (27). KOJ1 Arthur Donovar 
13, 1935 Long Island City... Jim: Braddock, 193% (29)... Max Baer, 209% (26)..... 15 Jack McAvoy 
22, 1937 Chicago........... JoasLovis, 197% (23)....... Jim Braddock, 197 (31)... KO 8 Tommy Thomas 
22, 1949 Chicago........... (a)Ezzard Charles, 18134 (27).. Joe Walcott, 195% (35)... 15 Davey Miller 
27, 1950 New Work? 304.0002 (b)Ezzard Charles, 184% (29).. Joe Louis, 218 (36)....... 15 Mark Conn ta 
18, 1951 Pittsburgh......... Joe Walcott, 194 (37)........ Ezzard Charles, 182 (30)... KO 7 Buck McTiernan’ 
Sept. 23, 1952 Philadelphia....... Rocky Marciano, 184 (28).... Joe Walcott, 196 (38)...... KO 13 Charley Daggeft’ 


* Lack of opposition caused Jeffries to retire In March 1906. He named Marvin Hart " 
contenders and agreed to referee their fight at Reno, Nev., on July 3, 1905, with the art and Jak Root #¢ she leant 
nate the winner the world champion. Hart, 190 (28), knocked out Root, 171 (29), In the twelfth round. f+ paved 
claimed the title after defeating Hart. Philadelphia Jack O’Brien became another claimant after fighting a 20- 
round draw with Burns at Los Angeles on Nov. 28, 1906, with Jeffries 2s the referee. Burns, 180 (25), eliminate 
peer. 161 22): wg ego rage Sips oe ae cog Bieta May 8, 1907. Charles Eyton was the reforee. ie wae 

er his bout w ‘om Heency in New Yor t 
ae 30), ae slevensh round, Ea Forbes wae Aah wedi: 25, 1928. Tunney, 192 (30), knocked out Heensy, 
a ecognize y e Nationa oxing Association because Louls had announced hi th 
March 1, 1949. (b) Charles gained undisputed possessi i rhe auae oeGae 
Shale egestas aie aan possession of the title by beating Louis, who came out of 


IW 
BARE-KNUCKLE HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS, 1719-1892 

1719—Jim Figg 1860—Sam Hurst (The Stalybrid ane 
1734—George Taylor oa he fe Stalybridge Infant) beat Paddock ang 
1740—Jack Broughton 1861—Jem Mace beat Hurst. es 
1759—Jack Stack 1862—Mace beat Tom King for £200 a side and the belt. 
1760—Bili Stevens 1862—King beat Mace and claimed belt, Subsequently gave iy 
1761—George Meggs it up. Declined to meet Mace again. Mace claimed belt, 
1765—Bill Darts 1863—King beat Heenan for £1,000 a side. pre 
1777—Harry Solfers 1865—Joe Wormald beat Andrew Marsden for £200 a sitle 
1780—Jack Harris and belt, which had been claimed by both. Belt was 
1785—Tom Qackling) Johnson given to Wormald, who forfeited £120 to Mace. *°* 
1790—Big Ben Brain 1866—Mace and Joe Goss fought draw with £200 a side and 
1792—Daniel Mendoza belt at stake. ge 
1795—John Jackson (retired) 1867—Wormald received £200 forfeit from Ned O’Baldwin 
1802—Jem Belcher and claimed belt when O’Baldwin failed to appear’ at 
1805—Henry Pearce (Game Chicken) starting place. She 
1808—John Gully (declined title) 1867—Mace and O’Baldwin drew; £200 a side; title and belt 
1809—Tom Cribb received belt, not transferable, and cup. in abeyanc2. aii 
1824—Tom Spring received four cups; resigned title. 1868—Wormald and O’Baldwin drew; £200 a side and titfe 
1825—Jem Ward received belt, not transferable. in America. sie 


1869—Mike McCoole beat Tom Allen in America for warld 

championship. aie 
1870—Mace beat Allen in America for world championship. 
1871—Mace and Joe Coburn fought draw for championship; 


1838—James (Deaf) Burke claimed title. 
1839—William Thompson (Bendigo) beat Burke; claimed 
championship; received belt from Jem Ward. 


1841—Nick Ward Gem's brother) beat Ben Caunt, Feb. 2. In £500 a sido 
BoM) aD Caunt beat Nick Ward and received belt’ i897 John L. Sullivan defeated Paddy Ryan for American 
by subscription. It was transferable. championship only; 9 rounds, Mississippi City, Miss. 
1845—Thompson beat Caunt and got belt. (London Prize Ring rules). ha 
1850—Bill Perry (The Tipton Slasher), after fight with Pad- — 1g85—Jem Smith beat Jack Davis for £100 a side and cham- 
dock, claimed title. pionship of England. shi 
1851—Harry Broome won title from Perry. 1837—Jake Kilrain and Jem Smith drew; $10,000 and Police 
1853—Perry claimed title when Broame forfeited £200 to Gazette Championship of World belt. iat 
him in a match; retired from ring on Aug. 13. 1889—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kilrain, 75 rounds, Rich- 
1857—Tom Sayers beat Perry for £200 a side and new belt. burg, Miss., July 8, in last bare-knuckle championship 
1860—Sayers retired after 42-round draw with John C. fight; $10,000 a side and Police Gazette Belt. (Sullivan 
Heenan (The Benicia Boy), feaving old belt open for claimed warld4ifle ‘Because of draw fought by Kifratn 


competition, with SmithvEngland’s titleholder.) 
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Other World Boxing Titlehoiders 


LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
1903 —Jack Root, George Gardner 
1903-05—Bob Fitzsimmons 
1905-12—Philadelphia Jack O’Brien 


— 1912-16—Jack Dillon 


ae RS 
sf 


1916-20-—Battling Levinsky 
1920-22—Georges Carpentier 


1923 =Battling Siki 


1923-25—Mike McTigue 
1925-26—Paul Berlenbach 
1926-27—Jack Delaney (a) 
1927 —Mike McTigue 
1927-29—Tommy Loughran (a) 
1930-34—Maxie Rosenbloom 
1934-35—Bob Olin 
1935-39—John Henry Lewis (a) 
1939 —Melio Bettina 


~ 1939-41—Billy Conn (a) 


1941-48—Gus Lesnevich 
1948-50—Freddie Mills 
1950-53—Joey Maxim 
1953 Archie Moore 
(a)Abandoned title. 


MIDDLEWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


1867-72—Tom Chandler (bare knuckles). 

1872-81—Geo. Rourke (bare knuckles and gloves) 

1881-82—Mike Donovan (r) 

1884-91—Jack (Nonpareil) Dempsey 

1891-97—Bob Fitzsimmons 

1897-1907—Tommy Ryan, Kid McCoy, Philadelphia Jack 
O’Brien (t) 

1907-08—Stanley Ketchel 

1908 —Billy Papke 

1908-10—Stanley Ketchel 


- 1910-13-—Billy Papke 


1913. —Frank Klaus 
1913-14—George Chip 
1914-17—Al McCoy 
1917-20—Mike O'Dowd 
1920-23—Johnny Wilson 
1923-26—Harry Greb 
1926 —Tiger Flowers 
1926-31—Mickey Walker (a) 
1931-32—Gorilla Jones (NBA); Ben Jeby (N. Y. Comm.) 
1932-37—Marcel Thil* 
1938 —AI Hostak and Solly Krieger (NBA) 
1939 —Solly Krieger, Al Hostak (NBA); Ceferino Garcia 
(N. Y. Comm.) 

1940 —Tony Zale (NBA); Ken Overlin (N. Y. Comm.) 
1941 —Tony Zale (NBA); Billy Soose (N. Y. Comm.)t 
1941-47—Tony Zale 
1947-48—Rocky Graziano 
1948 —Tony Zale 
1948-49—Marcel Cerdan 
1949-51—Jake La Motta 
1951 —Ray Robinson, Randy Turpin 
1951-52—Ray Robinson (r) 

arRetired. (t)Title clalmants. (a)Abandoned title. 
* Thil’s victory on a foul over Jones gave him a clear title 
claim, but the New York Commission withheld recogni- 
tlon. At various times during the 1932-37 period, 
champlonship recognition by the different bodies was 
given to the following: Ben Jeby, Lou Brouillard, Vince 
Dundee, Teddy Yarosz, Babe Risko, and Freddy Steele. 
Fred Apostoli knocked out Thil in 10 rounds at the Polo 
Grounds, Sept. 23, 1937, but did not claim the title be- 
cause of an agreement made with Thil. This was Thil’s 
last fight.  t Soose abandoned his claim to the title and 


Zale became the undisputed champion by defeating 
Georgie Abrams, who had beaten Soose three times. 


WELTERWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
1892-94—-Mysterious Billy Smith 
1894-96—Tommy Ryan Hrools 
1896 —Kid McCoy (0) 


1900 —Rube Ferns, Matty Matthews 
1901 —Rube Ferns 
1901-06—Joe Walcott* 
1906-07—Honey Mellody 

1907 —Mike (Twin) Sullivant 
1915 —Ted Lewis{ 
1919-22—-Jack Britton 
1922-26—Mickey Walker 
1926-27—Pete Latzo 
1927-29—Joe Dundee 
1929-30—Jackie Fields 

1930 —Young Jack Thompson 
1930-31—Tommy Freeman 

1931 —Young Jack Thompson 
1931-32—Lou Brouillard 
1932-33—Jackie Fields 

1933. —Young Corbett 3d 
1933-34—Jimmy McLarnin 

1934. —Barney Ross 
1934-35—Jimmy McLarnin 
1935-38—Barney Ross 
1938-40—Henry Armstrong 
1940-41—Fritzie Zivic 
1941-46—Freddie Cochrane 
1946-47—Marty Servo (r) 
1947-51—Ray Robinson (a) 

1951 —Johnny Bratton (NBA) 
1951 —KXid Gavilan 


(0)Outgrew class. * Walcott lost on foul to Dixle Kid 
In 1904, but declsion was disputed. Dixie Kid went 
abroad, outgrew class, and Walcott was again recog- 
nized asthe champion. t+ Sullivan outgrew class. The 
title was clalmed by Jimmy Gardner, Jimmy Clabby, 
Ray Bronson, Ciarence (Kid) Ferns, Mike Gibbons, Kid 
Graves, Mike Glover, Ted Lewis, and Jack Britton but 
no one received recognition as titleholder until Ted 
Lewis established his claim in 1915. +t Lowis cutpolnted 
Britton to gain undisputed possession of the crown on 
Aug. 31, 1915, and fought Britton a number of times 
over a period of four years with varying results until 
March 17, 1919, when Britton became the undisputed 
titleholder by knocking out Lewis. (r) Retired. (a) 
Abandoned title. 


LIGHTWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
1885-96—Jack McAulifte* 1925-26—Rocky Kansas 


1896-99—Kid Lavigne 1926-30—Sammy Mandell 
1899-02—Frank Erne 1930 —AI Singer 
1902-08—Joe Gans 1930-33—Tony Canzoneri 
1908-10—Battling Nelson {933-35—Barney Ross 
1910-12—Ad Wolgast 1935-36—Tony Canzoneri 
1912-14—Willie Ritchie 1936-38—Lou Ambers 
1914-17—Freddy Welsh 1938-39—Henry Armstrong 


1917-25—Benny Leonard (r) | 1939-40—Lou Ambers 
1925 —Jimmy Goodrich 1940-41—Lew Jenkins 
1941-42—Sammy Angottt 
1943. —Beau Jack, Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Sammy 
Angott (NBA). 
1944. —Beau Jack, Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Sammy 
Angott, Juan Zurita (NBA). 
1945 —Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Juan Zurita, [ke 
Williams (NBA). 
1946-47—Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Ike Williams 
(NBA). 
1947-51—ike Williams 
1951-52—James Carter 
1952 —Lauro Salas, James Carter 
* McAullffe was champion of America, but never held 
the world crown, his battle for the world title with Jem 
Carney of England in 1887 resulting in a 74-round draw. 
Wagers t+ Angott announced his retirement on 
ov. 13, 1942, leaving the title vacant, but approximately 


two months later announced his comeback as challenger 
for the crown. 


FEATHERWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
1889. —Freddy Bogan 
1890 —Billy Murphy 
1892-1900—George Dixon 


 1900-01—Terry McGovern 
- 1901 —Young Corbett (0) 
 1904-08—Brooklyn Tommy Sullivan 
- 1908-12—Abe Attell 
1912-23—Johnny Kilbane 
1923 —Eugene Criqui 
1923-25—Johnny Dundee (0) 
1925-27—Louis (Kid) Kaplan (0) 
1927-28—Benny Bass 
1928 —Tony Canzoneri 
_ 1928-29—Andre Routis 
1929-32—Battling Battalino (0) 
1932 —Tommy Pau! (NBA); Kid Chocolate (N. Y. Comm.). 
_- 1933-36—Freddie Miller 
_ 1936-37—Petey Sarron 
1937-38—Henry Armstrong (a) 
1938-40—Joey Archibald 
1940-41—Harry Jeffra, Joey Archibald 
1941-42—Chalky Wright 
1942-48—Willie Pep 
_ 1948-49—Sandy Saddler 
_ 1949-50—Willie Pep 
- 1950 —Sandy Saddler 
(e)Outgrew class. (a)Abandoned title. 


BANTAMWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


1890-92—-George Dixon (0) 
1894-99—Jimmy Barry () 
1899-1900—Terry McGovern (0) 
1901 —dHarry Harris (0) 
1902-03—Harry Forbes 
1903-04—Frankie Neil 
1904 —Joe Bowker (0) 
1905-07—Jimmy Walsh (0) 

~  1910-14—Johnny Coulon 
1914-17—Kid Williams 
1917-20—Pete Herman 
1920-21—Joe Lynch: 
1921 —Pete Herman 
1921-22—Johnny Buff 
1922-24—Joe Lynch 
1924 —Abe Goldstein 
1924-25—Eddie (Cannonbal!) Martin 
1925 —Charlie (Phil) Rosenberg (d) 
1929-35—A| Brown 
1935-35—Baltazar Sangchili 
1936 —Tony Marino 
1936-37—Sixto Escobar 
1937-38—Harry Jeffra 
1938-40—Sixto Escobar (1) 
1940-42—Lou Salica 
1942-47—Manuel Ortiz 
1947 —Harold Dade 
1847-50—Manuel Ortiz 
1950-52—Vic Toweel 
1952. —Jimmy Carruthers 


(o)Outgrew class. (r)Retired. (d)Deprived of title 
when unable to make weight for championship bout. 


-FLYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


1916-23—Jimmy Wilde 
1923-25—Pancho Villa* 
1925. —Frankie Genaro 


1925-27—Fidel La Barba (1) of 
1927 -—Corporal Izzy Schwartzt Bie 
1930 reat Wolgast (N. Y. Comm.); Frankie Genato 
‘ ef 4 
1931-32—Young Perezt i 
1932-35—Jackie Brown 24 


1935-38—Benny Lynch (r) ‘tt 
1939 —Peter Kane (a) ie 


1943-47—Jackie Paterson (d) Gi 
1947-50—Rinty Monaghan (r) By 
1950 —Terry Allen vey 
1950-52—Dado Marino Fe 


1952 —Yoshio Shirai Sf 


* Villa died In 1925, Genaroclalming title. + Schwartz 
was recognized as champion by N. Y. Comm., but cons 
ditions in the class became confused and were no 
straightened out until an elimination taurney was aes 
In November, 1929. t¢ Porez was recognized as world'¢ 
champion by the International Boxing Union of Europe, 
(r)Retired. (a)Abandoned title. (d)Deprived of title, 


Famous Firsts in Boxing 


First modern ring champion: Jim Figg 
of England, 1719. oe 
First set of boxing rules and first set of am 
boxing gloves: Made by. Jack Broughton; 
1743. dys ee 
First championship fight in Americ: 
Jacob Hyer beat Tom Beasley, 1816. es 
First glove fight: Between two English 
boxers, at Aix-la-Chapelle, France, October 
8, 1818. it 
First contest in which motion pictures 
were filmed for general display to the pnb- 
lic: Bob Fitzsimmons vs. Jim Corbett bout 
at Carson City, Nevada, 1897. 3 
First million-dollar gate: Jack Dempsey 
vs. Georges Carpentier at Boyle’s Thirty 
Acres, Jersey City, N. J., July 2, 192% 
($1,789,238). Pee 
First round-by-round fight broadcast? 
Dempsey vs. Carpentier, 1921, J. Andrew 
White announcer. 
First fight to draw over 100,000 people; 
Jack Dempsey vs. Gene Tunney at Phila- 
delphia, 1926 (120,757). ) 
First fight on _ television (publicly 
screened): Eric Boon vs. Arthur Danahar, 
Harringay Arena, London, England, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1939. 


. 
. 
Ale 


Neil Memorial Award Winners ‘ 
The Edward J. Neil Memorial Plaque is given annually by the Boxing Writers’ Associa+ 


tion of New York to the individual who has done the most to fur 


sport. The winners: 


1938 Jack Dempsey 

1939 Billy Conn 

1940 Henry Armstrong 

1941 Joe Louis 

1942 Sgt. Barney Ross 

1943 All U. S, boxers in service 

1944 Lt. Comdr. Benny Leonard, U.S.M.S. 


1952 


ther the cause of the 


James J. Walker 
Tony Zale 

Gus Lesnevich 
Ike Williams 
Ezzard Charles 
Ray Robinson 
Joe Walcott 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


Rocky Marciano 


— 


Information Please 


Joe Louis’ Title Fights : a 
1937 Sept. 29 Lou Nova, Polo Grounds............ss006 KO 6 ; ut 
1942 t 
June 22 James J. Braddock, Chicago...........-.- KO 8 , 
Ba: i Jan. 9 Buddy Baer, Madison Square Garden...... KO 1) 7@ 
4 af es “oak a tai eb wil5 Mar. 27 Abe Simon, Madison Square Garden...... KO 6 
ug. A Ga dese sctiele : 
ae 1938 June 19 Billy Conn, rakes Sta Staats aete jah OUS: 
Feb. 23 Nathan Mann, Madison Square Garden. ... KO 3 Sept. 18 Tami Mauriello, Yankee Stadium. ........ KO 1 
Apr. 1 Harry Thomas, Chicago. ... voseeeeeeeeees 1947 
fe ene ee ei a a Dec. 5 Joe Walcott, Madison Square Garden...... wis 
ui 193! 1948 
aa ¥ ea — ae. he guests Ho : June 25 Joe Walcott, Yankee Stadium............. KO 11 
2 June 28 Tony Galento, Yankee Stadium..........- KO 4 1950 \ 
Sept. 20 Bob Pastor, Detroit..................+--- KO 11 Sept. 27 Ezzard Charles, Yankee Stadium.......... L15 
a 1940 
Feb. 9 Arturo Godoy, Madison Square Garden.... W15 
Mar. 29 Johnny Paychek, Madison Square Garden.. KO 2 PROFESSIONAL WEIGHT LIMITS 
June 20 Arturo Godoy, Yankee Stadium........... KO 8 ibs. 
Becrolo-vAP McCoy, Boston)... 2... cece e scons KO 6 Flyweight |.cisc.s/s:.-2- lee. eee 112 
f 1941 Bantamweight? 3%... <<... ses. sce eee eee 1138 
; Z We 125 
Jan. 31 Red Burman, Madison Square Garden..... KO 5 Featherweight ........ Pre oro Suck. 
Feb. 17 Gus Dorazio, Philadelphia................ KO 2) ~ Lightweight" 2. ........: 2k eee eee 135 
z Merne2leyAbe Simon, Detroit. ..................-+. KOI3 Welterweight. 2... 6... 5.....chisnas > eee 147 
ma Apr.. 8 Tony Musto, St. Louis.................5. KO 9 Middleweight... 6.55 0.2. dees cae 160 
May 23 Buddy Baer, Washington, D.C........ Wdisqg. 7 Light heavyweight .................-.... 175 
June 18 Billy Conn, Polo Grounds................ K0.13: -> Heavyweight.) cn... swe oma eer over 175 
' BADMINTON 


Source: John E. Garrod, American Badminton Association. 


st United States Champions 


Men’s Singles Year Men’s Doubles 


Walter R. Kramer, Detroit, Mich....1937..Chester Goss—Donald Eversoll, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Walter R. Kramer, Detroit, Mich....1938..Hamilton Law—Richard Yeager, Seattle, Wash. 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif...1939..Hamilton Law—Richard Yeager, Seattle, Wash. 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif...1940..Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Callf. 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif... 194!..Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif... 1942..Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif... 1947..D. G. Freeman—Webstor Kimball, Pasadena, Calif. 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif...{948..Wynn Rogers, Arcadia, Calif.—D. G. Freeman. 
Marten Mendez, San Diego, Calif...1949..Barney McCay, Pasadena—Wynn Rogers, Arcadia. 
Marten Mendez, San Diego, Calif...1950..Barney McCay, Pasadena—Wynn Rogers, Arcadia. 
Joseph Alston, San Diego, Calif...... 1951..Wynn Rogers, Arcadia—Joseph Alston 

Marten Mendez, San Diego, Calif...1952..Joseph Alston, Fargo, N. D.—Wynn Rogers 


Women’s Singles Women’s Doubles 


Mrs. Del Barkhuff, Seattle, Wash...1937..Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Zoe G. Smith, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Del Barkhuff, Seattle, Wash...1938..Mrs. Roy C. Bergman—Helen Gibson, Westport, Conn. 
Mary E. Whittemore, Boston, Mass...1939..Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Zoe G. Smith, Seattle, Wash. 

Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego, Calif...1940..Elizabeth Anselm—-Helen Zabriskie, Oakland, Calif. 
Thelma Kingsbury, Oakland, Calif...1941..Thelma Kingsbury—Janet Wright, Gakiand, Calif. 

Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego, Calif...1942..Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego-—Janet Wright, Oakland, Calif. 


Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y....... 1947. .Thelma K. Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco. 

Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y....... 1948..Thelma K. Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco. 

Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y....... 1949.. Thelma K. Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco. 

Ethe! Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y....... 1950..Thelma K. Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco. 

Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y.......1951..Dottie Hann, Manhattan Beach, Cali7—Mrs. L. M. Smith 
Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y. ..... {952..Ethel Marshall—Beatrice Massman, Buffalo, N. Y. 


a ee 


Browne Barrel-Jumping Victor at the Grossinger (N. Y.) Country Club 

A Detroit fireman, Terrance Browne, re- ice rink. Yvonne Jolin of Montreal cleared 
tained his world barrel-jumping champion- 18 kegs for a distance of 26 feet to finish 
ship on Jan. 11, 1953,..by.g¢oing over 14 second. Browne set the world record of 28 
barrels for a distance of,2%,keet 9 inches feet 3 inches in winning the title in 1952. 


1896—Athens 
1900—Paris 


1912—Stockholm 
1920—Antwerp 


1906—Athens 1924—Paris (S) 
1908—-London 1928—St. Moritz (W) 


4 first Olympic Games of which there 

is record occurred in 776 B.c. and con- 
Sisted of one event, a great foot race of 
about 200 yards held on a plain by the 
River Alpheus (now the Ruphia) just out- 
side the little town of Olympia in Greece. 
It was from that date that the Greeks 
began to keep their calendar by “Olym- 
piads,” the four-year spans between the 
celebrations of the famous games, There 
Was a religious as well as an athletic 
Significance to the ancient games and the 
shrines, temples and sacred fires within 
the Olympic enclosure were the scenes of 
worship all through the year whereas the 
Olympic Games, at the height of their 
popularity, never lasted more than five 
days and were held only once every four 
years. 

The competition was entirely amateur 
at the start and the only prizes were 
laurel wreaths. Only free Greek citizens 
were allowed to compete and they had to 
undergo a strict training course that 
lasted ten months. But civie rivalry led 
to trickery and professionalism and the 


OLYMPIC GAMES CHAMPIONS, 1896-1952 ie 

Source: United States Olympic Association 4 e 

TRACK AND FIELD—MEN i 

60-Meter Run 1908:OR. Kerr. Canadas) fc ausnecagnesne mesa 224s) 

: bg 

1900 A.E. Kraenzlein, United States............... 7s. 1912 R. C. Craig, pues agen veeees ees 5 pal 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States.................. 7s. 1920 Allan Woodring, United States......... - GES: 4 
3 1924 J.V. Scholz, United States...............0008 21.6s 

100-Meter Run 1928 Percy Williams, Canada.......-...0eeeeere0s 21.5% 

ited; States fect eee 12s. 1932 Eddie Tolan, United States............-+..+- 25% 

4 aM Fate ee ee A fee, 1936 Jesse Owens, United States..............---- 20,785 
1904 Archie Hahn TeiaaSiatae te ne ts lls. 1948 Melvin E. Patton, United States..........--.. 21, 1s; 
TOR Acchia Hahn. United: States... cc 22.0. 11s. 1952 Andrew Stanfield, United States.............. 20,7s; 
1908 R. E. Walker, South Africa.................. 10.8s. 400-Meter Run w' a 
1912 R. C, Craig, United States.............2...: 10.8s. ‘ ier 
1920 C. W. Paddock, United States............... 10.85. 1896 T.£. Burke, United States jst bene 5422. 
1924 H.M. Abrahams, Great Britain.............. 10.6s. 1900 M. W. Long, United States: i wie acteaewsaeee 49:4 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada.................5.. 10.85, 1904 H.L. Hillman, United States: hee A923 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States................- 10.3s 1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States fig Laie ee eee §3:22 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States................ 10.3s.* 1908 W. Halswelle, Great Britain (walkover)........ 508; 4 
1948 Harrison Dillard, United States...........,.. 10.3s. 1912 C.D. Reidpath, United Siates MRNA: pest 
1952 Lindy Remigino, United States.............. 10.4s. rer 2 Ne ahaa! Hehe NAEP Pe ssi REECE: HS 
24 EH. Liddell, Great Britain.........-.+..+--5: 6s. 

12 brie sea aoa 1928. Ray Barbuti, United States,.....-/-<<0e<s+a0 478s. 
1932 William Carr, United States...........++++-+- 46.2s, 

e00r Meter yun 1936 Archie Williams, United States. ..........-++. 4655. 

1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States............ 22.25. 1948 Arthur Wint,Jamaica, BOWS a aie ates W235, 
1904 Archie Hahn, United GEALAS ha a tirana ie 4 21,6s. 1952 George Rhoden, amaica, B.W.1.......-..+-+: 45.98. 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


(W)—Site of Winter Games. (S)—Site of Summer Games, 


1928—Amsterdam (S) 
1932—Lake Placid (W) 
1904—St. Louis 1924—Chamonix (WW) 1932—Los Angeles (S) 
1936—-Garmisch-Parten- 1952—Oslo (W) 


1936—Berlin (8) * 
1948—St. Moritz (W) 
1948—London (8) 


Ege 


kirchen (W) 1952—Helsinki (S) 


abt 


games became degraded after some cens 
turies. When Rome conquered Greece, the 
Roman emperors turned the Olympic 
Games from patriotic, religious and ath- 


letic festivals into carnivals and circuses: _ 


They dragged on malodorously until they 
were finally halted by decree of Emper 
Theodosius I of Rome in a.p. 394, si 
The modern Olympic Games, which 
started in Athens in 1896, are the result 


of the devotion of a French educator; 


Baron Pierre de Coubertin, to the idea 


that, since boys and athletics have goné 
education and ~ 


together down the ages, 
athletics might well go hand-in-hand 
toward a better international understand- 
ing. He planned a revival of the ancient 
Olympic Games on a world-wide basis and 
succeeded in getting nine nations to send 
athletes to the first of the modern games 
in 1896, Since then more than 29,000 ath- 
letes representing 58 nations have com- 
peted in the games. 

Interrupted for the second time by wary 
the modern Olympic Games were resumed 
at London in 1948. may 


1908 
1912 


800-Meter Run 


E. H. Flack Great Britain................. 2m.11s. 
A. E, Tysoe, Great Britain...... .... 2m.1As. 
J. D. Lightbody, United States............ 1m.56s. 
Paul Pilgrim, United States............... 2m.1.2s. 
M. W. Sheppard, United States........... 1m.52.8s 
J. E. Meredith, United States............. 1m.51.9s. 
A.G. Hill, Great Britain.................. 1m.53.4s. 
D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain.............. 1m.52.4s 
D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain.............. 1m.51.8s 
Thomas Hampson, Great Britain........... 1m.49.8s 
John Woodruff, United States............. 1m.52.9s 
Malvin Whitfield, United States........... 1m.49.2s 
Malvin Whitfield, United States........... 1m.49.2s. 
1,500-Meter Run 
E. H. Flack, Great Britain................. 4m.33.2s 
C. Bennett, Great Britain................. 4m.6s. 
J. D. Lightbody, United States............ 4m.5.4s. 
J. D. Lightbody, United States............ 4m.12s. 
M. W. Sheppard, United States........... 4m.3.4s. 
A. N. S. Jackson, Great Britain............ 3m.56.8s, 
A. G. Hill, Great Britain. ...........0..... 4m.1.8s. 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland.................... 3m.53.6s 
MBER EATV Ay FAMANG so x,2.c5: ceteris ese vies 3m.53.2s. 
MUpIPB RCC Atari. 5 mwicie snes ceacesess 3m.51.2s. 
J. E. Lovelock, New Zealand.............. 3m.47.8s 
Henri Eriksson, Sweden.................. 3m.49.8s 
Joseph Barthes, Luxemburg............... 3m.45.2s. 
5,000-Meter Run 
H. Kolehmainen, Finland................ 14m.36.6s. 
J. Guillemot, France..................5. 14m.55.6s. 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland................... 14m.31.2s. 
Willie Ritola, Finland................... 14m.38s. 
Lauri Lehtinen, Finland................. 14m.30s. 
Gunnar Hockert, Finland................ 14m.22.2s. 
Gaston Reiff, Belgium..............0.... 14m.17.6s. 
Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia............ 14m.6.6s, 
5-Mile Run 
H. Hawtrey, Great Britain............... 26m.26.2s. 
Eo ReeVolgt, creat Britain, ...-.....6..555 25m.11.2s. 
10,000-Meter Run 
H. Kolehmainen, Finland................ 31m.20.8s. 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland................... 31m.45.8s, 
Willie Ritola, Finland................... 30m.23.2s. 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland................... 30m.18.8s. 
Janusz Kusocinski, Poland............... 30m.11.4s. 
Imari Salminen, Finland..........:...... 30m.15.4s, 
Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia............ 29m.59.6s. 
Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia... ......... 29m.17s. 
Marathon 
MPAUDHOSTIGTCRCOs os scone 0,2 bie leselaierdss « 2h.55m.20s. 
Men GHIO WT ATCO. inp ara. o-ouleiedvlaes 2h.59m. 
T. J. Hicks, United States............. 3h.28m.53s, 


W..J. Sherring, Canada............... 
John J. Hayes, United States 


K. K. McArthur, South Africa......... 2h.36m.54.8s. 
H. Kolehmainen, Finland............. 2h.32m.35.8s. 
AOL Stenroos; Finland..:............ 2h.41m.22.6s. 
FROMafeARTANCO cc os Etawoeciicoes se 2h.32m.57s. 
Juan Zabala, Argentina............... 2h.31m.36s. 


Kita Sony mapaler Abas cate clevsweinis ec vcd 
Delfo Cabrera, Argentina 


Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia......... 2h.23m.3.2s. 
110-Meter Hurdles 
GuITtisspUNitedsotates. AG... ie ees Bedkaee 17.6s. 
A. E. Kraenzlein, United States............... 15.4s, 
FW.:Schule, UnitediStates.........0....002 16s. 
R.G ee United States i 


2h.51m.23.6s. 
2h.55m.18.4s. 


2h.29m.19.2s. 
2h.34m.51.6s. 


1920 
1924 D.C. Kinsey, United States.................. 158. 
1928 S. Atkinson, South Africa..... sdcseccnseccsee 14.05 umm 
1932 George Saling, United States................. 146s, 
1936 Forrest Towns, United States............... . 142s, 
1948 William Porter, United States...... ose <felva'se SEG 
1952 Harrison Dillard, United States....... caces soe aces 
200-Meter Hurdles 
1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States....... rr 
1904 H.L. Hillman, United States.............. --. 246s, 
400-Meter Hurdles 
1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States........... 57.6s. 
1904 H.L. Hillman, United States........... Sacks 
1908 C. J. Bacon, United States............ aoten eae 
1920 F. F. Loomis, United States..............6-- 54s. 
1924 F. M. Taylor, United States................. 52.6s. 
1928 Lord David Burghley, Great Britain.......... §3.4s. 
1932 Robert Tisdall, Ireland..................6, 51.8s.* 
1936 Glenn Hardin, United States................ 52.4s. 
1948 Roy Cochran, United States................. 51.13, 
1952 Charles Moore, United States............... 50.8s, 
* Record not allowed. 
2,500-Meter Steeplechase 
1900 G. W. Orton, United States............... 7m.34s. 
1904 J.D. Lightbody, United States............ 7m.39.6s. 
3,000-Meter Steeplechase 
1920 P. Hodge, Great Britain................ 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland................... 
1928: > 7: A. Loukola, Finland: ..> 2... eee 
1932 Volmari Iso-Hollo, Finland.............. 


1936 
1948 


E. J. Thomson, Canada..........seeceeeeee+ 14.88 


Volmari Iso-Hollo, Finland. . 
Thure Sjoestrand, Sweden 


1952 Horace Ashenfelter, United States....... 8m. ‘45. 4s. 
* About 3,450 meters—extra lap by error. 
3,200-Meter Steeplechase 
1908 A. Russell, Great Britain................ 10m.47.8s. 
4,000-Meter Steeplechase 
1900 C. Rimmer, Great Britain................ 12m.58.4s 
3,000-Meter Team 
1912 United States.....°... 5.00. coes soe eee 9 pts. 
1920 United States... : .... Lces ses eee 10 pts. 
1924 © Finlanid’).c8.2scS ce een eteee ae 8 pts. 
3-Mile Team 
1908: Great: Britain. (o3...5 ese cou nce sen eee 6 pts. 
8,000-Meter X-Country 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland................ 45m.11.6s. 
8,000-Meter X-Country Team 
1912 Sweden 
10,000-Meter X-Country 
1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland................... 27m.15s. 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland................... 32m.54.8s 
10,000-Meter X-Country Team 
1912" Sweden... hs «oh 2,00 Sed geese eee 10 pts. 
1920) Finland: oc. asiae.aac). oh oloneee oR ee 10 pts. 
19240. Finlandss3 cess. Gene cee ee 11 pts. 
1,500-Meter Walk 
1906 George V. Bonhag, United States.......... 7m.12.6s 
3,000-Meter Walk 
1906 G. Stantics, Hungary 
1920 Ugo Frigerio; Italy: i jeen ae oseeeeeee 13m.14.2s. 
3,500-Meter Walk 
1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain 


14m.55s. 


—-10,000-Meter Walk 
G. H. Goulding, Canada............. ses. 45m.28.4s 


poupo'rrigerio; Waly. coviwveet ieee 48m.6.2s. 
Ugo Piiporio: Italy: a'seveiecas ves 02s 47m.49s, 
John Mikaeisson, Sweden............... 45m.132s. 
John Mikaelsson, Sweden............... 45m.2.8s. 
10-Mile Walk 


G. E. Larner, Great Britain............ 
50,000-Meter Walk 


Thomas W. Green, Great Britain....... 4h.50m.10s. 
Harold Whitlock, Great Britain......... 4h.30m.41.4s, 
John Ljunggren, Sweden............. 4h.41m.52s. 
Giuseppe Bordoni, Italy.............. 4h.28m.7.8s. 
400-Meter Relay 
STN e ote Uta cork te Osa 424s. 
BUDO RES Seite ect See fcc os ee 42.2s. 
MOLT wad avira ence st ees Mecetes 41s. 
CUTS 3 CS ae an ON ein 4ls. 
BPNIIEUIStNOSE aaah nse beess te s+ os. csasecses 40s. 
Rite SANDS seenreaials «olay is wcisnls sae Fa s% 39.8s. 
ELE ISLOS Monte ae. Sea wa Sao oe dt cee c bias 40.6s. 
RITIMIESSTALOS ole ack ea Oo SioalScle s cau'elnd wie ee , 40.1s 
1,600-Meter Relay 
TGR 6 Coe RS a aa 3m.27.2s. 
MAREN OLALGS soe cece cb feinwacscr oss 3m.16.6s. 
SL CELOL ATCT Bee Se ee al 3m.22.2s 
WHIRGHSLALOS.2 5 cid cs cnje oaks sane cs dee cies 3m.16s 
PARITY SLAIO Soca Soo. ica Soiee’s volcs sve o's 3m.14.2s 
MIMIpe GUNG. ? Fert eres os ses bce see bec 3m.8.2s 
RBCS TCANT <reMenlcle ais aes os es av 0 sie'e'e « 3m.9s. 
OE) UST AST ERS 2 OS et ee eee Parr 3m.10.4s 
PTR CEES WE ao ec ws am 9 92 9 wield 3m.3.9s. 
Pole Vault 
W. W. Hoyt, United States............ 10 ft. 934 in. 
I. K. Baxter, United Stafes........... 10 ft. 9.9 in. 
C. E. Dvorak, United States........... 11 ft. 6 in 
GOnCEN- AE TANCO oo tie +228 << ese set 11 ft. Gin 
A. C. Gilbert, United States.......... z 
E. T. Cook, Jr., United States......... 12 ft-2 in. 
H. J. Babcock, United States.......... 12 ft. 11% in 
F. K. Foss, United Statés............. 13 ft. 5 in. 
L. S. Barnes, United States........... 12 ft. 11% in. 
Sabin W. Carr, United States......... 13 ft. 93% in. 
William Milfer, United States......... 14 ft. 1% in. 
Earle Meadows, United States......... 14 ft. 34% in. 
Guinn Smith, United States........... 14 ft.14% in. 


Robert Richards, United States........ 14 ft. 11.14 in. 


Standing High Jump 


R. C. Ewry, United States............. 5 ft. 5in. 

R. C. Ewry, United States............. 4 ft, 11 in. 

R. C. Ewry, United States............. 5 ft. 1% in. 

R. C. Ewry, United Sfates............. 5 ft. 2 in. 

Platt Adams, United States........... 5 ft. 4% in. 
Running High Jump 

E. H. Clark, United States............ 5 ft. 11% in. 

{. K: Baxter; United States........... 6 ft. 246 in. 

S. S: Jones, United States............ 5 ft. 11 in. 

Con‘Leahy, (relands.. 4... ine ee). 5 fi. 9% in. 

H. F. Porter, United States........... 6 ft. 3 in. 

A. W. Richards, United States......... 6 ft. 4 in. 

R. W. Landon, United States.......... 6 ft. 4% in. 

H. M. Osborn, United States.......... 6 ft. 51546 in. 

Robert W. King, United States........ 6 ft. 4% in. 

Duncan McNaughton, Canada......... 6 ft. 5% in. 

Cornelius Johnson, United States...... 6 ft. 71546 in. 

John Winter, Austrafia............... 6 ft. 6 in. 

Walter Davis, United States........... 6 ft. 8.32 in. 


1908 
1912 


1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1900 
1904 


1896 
1900 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1896 
1900 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1912 


1900 
1904 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1904 
1920 


Standing Broad Jump 


Ms : td fees SUsleSst waktendie 0 ft. 636 in 
. C. Ewry, United States........ wees 11 ft. 4% in. 
R. C. Ewry, United States............. 10 ft, 10 pa 
R. C. Ewry, United States............ . 10 ft. 11% ine 
C. Tsicilitiras, Greece..........20..4. 11 ft. % iney 
Running Broad Jump be eR 
E.H. Clark, United States............ 20 ft. 9% in. 
A. E. Kraenzlein, United States........ 23 ft. 6% i 
Myer Prinstein, United States......... 24 ft. Lin. © 
Myer Prinstein, United States......... 23 ft. 7% in 
Frank Irons, United States........... € 
A. L. Gutterson, United States........ 


Wm. Pettersson, Sweden......... 
DeHart Hubbard, United States 


Edward B. Hamm, United States...... 25 ft. 4% in: 
Edward Gordon, United States........ 25 ft. % incr 
Jesse Owens, United States........... 26 ft. 5Me ing? 
Willie Steele, United States........... 25 ft. 8 In. 78! 
Jerome Biffle, United States.......... 24 ft. 10.03 inhi 
Standing Hop, Step, and Jump 
R. C. Ewry, United States............. 34 ft. 814 In. 
R. C. Ewry, United States............. 34 ft. 7% in 


Running Hop, Step, and Jump 


J. B. Connolly, United States....)... 45 ft. ts 

Myer Prinstein, United States....... 47 ft. 4% in. 

Myer Prinstein, United States....... 47 ft. : 

P. O'Connor, Ireland.............3. 46 ft. 2 in. 

T. J. Ahearne, Great Britain........ 48 ft. 11% i 

G. Lindblom, Sweden.............. 

VY. Tuulos, Finland..............6-. 

A. W. Winter, Australia............. 50 ft. 11% ingot 

Mikio Oda, Japan.............4 ee ee 49 ft. 10186 in) 

Chuhei Nambu, Japan..........-. « 51 ft 7 ins SEGRE es 

Naoto Tajima, Japan............... 52 ft. 5/¢ invo27 

Arne Ahman, Sweden..............- 50 ft. 6% in. co: 

Adhemar da Silva, Brazil........... 53 ft. 2.59 in. 
16-Lb. Shot-put of 

R. S. Garrett, United States........... 36 ft. 2 in," 

R. Sheldon, United States............ 46 ft. 3% in. 

Ralph Rose, United States............ 48 ft. 7 iMsesne Fe 

M. J. Sheridan, United States......... 40 ft. 446 inves 

Ralph Rose, United States............ 46 it. 7% ites) 

P. J. McDonald, United States......... 50 ft. 4 ince, 

V. Porhola, Finland. ......05-.0cis00. 48 ft. 7% ine, 

Clarence Houser, United States....... 49 ft. 2% inn; 

John Kuck, United States............. 52 ft. Ye ine; 

Leo Sexton, United States............ 52 ft. 6346 im,» 

Hans Woellke, Germany..............- 53 ft. 1354 in. 

Wilbur Thompson, United States...... 56 ft. 2 in. 


Parry O’Brien, United States.......... 57 ft. 1.43 in” 
16-Lb. Shot-put (Both Hands) 


Ralph Rose, United States............ 90 ft. 5% inves 
16-Lb. Hammer Throw 

J. J. Flanagan, United States......... 167 ft. 4 in. 

J. J. Flanagan, United States......... 168 ft. 1 in. .o- 

J. J. Flanagan, United States......... 170 ft. 4% in... 

M. J. McGrath, United States........ 177 ft. 7 in. 


173 ft. 5% in. >. 
174 ft. 10% in: 
168 ft. 714 inse 
176 ft. 11% in. 
185 ff. 4 in. 

183 ft. LL4°in: 

197 ft. 11.67 in. 


P. J. Ryan, United States...........; 
F. D, Tootell, United States.......... 
Patrick O'Callaghan, Ireland......... 
Patrick O'Callaghan, Irejand......... 
Karl Hein, Germany..........-..+-.- 
Imre Nemeth, Hungary........-...--. 
Jozsef Csermak, Hungary............ 


56-Lb. Weight Throw 


E. Desmarteau, Ganada.........-++- 
P. J. McDonald, United States.....,.. 


34 ft. 4 In. 
36 ft. 11% tes 


Discus Throw 


R. S. Garrett, United States.......... 95 ft. 7% In. 
R. Bauer, Hungary.............05 .. 118 ft. 2.9 in. 
M. J. Sheridan, United States........ 128 ft. 10% in. 
M. J. Sheridan, United States........ 136 ft. % in. 
M. J. Sheridan, United States........ 134 ft. 2 in. 
A. R. Taipale, Finland..............- 148 ft. 3.9 in, 
E. Niklander, Finland............... 146 ft. 7 in. 
Clarence Houser, United States...... 151 ft. 5% in. 
Clarence Houser, United States...... 155 ft. 246 in. 
John Anderson, United States...:.... 162 ft. 4% in, 
Ken Carpenter, United States........ 165 ft. Th in. 
Adolfo Consolini, Italy.............. 173 ft. 2 in. 
Simeon Iness, United States....... :. 180 ft. 6.85 in. 
Discus Throw—Greek Style 
W. Jaervinen, Finland............... 115 ft. 4 in. 
M. J. Sheridan, United States........ 124 ft. 8 in. 
Discus Throw (Right and Left Hand) 
1912 A. R. Taipale, Finland............... 271 ft. 10% in. 
Javelin Throw 
1906 E. Lemming, Sweden............... 175 ft. 6 in. 
1908 E, Lemming, Sweden............... 179 ft. 10% in. 
1912 E. Lemming, Sweden............... 198 ft. 11% in. 
1920 Jonni Myyra, Finland............... 215 ft. 9% in. 
1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland............... 206 ft. 6% in. 
1928 £.H. Lundquist, Sweden............ 218 ft. 64 in. 
1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland............. 238 ft. 7 in. 
1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany........... 235 ft. 856 in. 
1948 Kaj Rautavaara, Finland............. 228 ft. 10% in. 
1952 Cy Young, United States............ 242 ft. 0.79 in. 
: Javelin Throw—Free Style 
1908 E. Lemming, Sweden................ 178 ft. 7% in. 
: Javelin Throw (Both Hands) 
1912 iJ; Saaristo, Finland,..o....05..00% 358 ft. 11% in. 
Pentathlon 
1906 H, Mellander, Sweden................--005- 24 pts. 
PO UCMER IRIE NOUWAY,. cctks cece ccaccccncwenee 21 pts. 
TI20ee Ena Lentanan, Finland... cccccccccevccacs 14 pts. 
POZACE ERE LONCONON) FILA. cenccvcsccecccecss 16 pts. 
Decathlon 
1912 H. Wieslander, Sweden..........:.... 7,724.495 pts. 
DOZOesH. Coviand, Norway........d.c0eccees 6,804.35 pis. 
1924 H.M, Osborn, United States.......... 7,710.775 pts. 
1928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland................ 8,053.29 pts. 
1932 James Bausch, United States......... 8,462.23 pts. 
1936 Glenn Morris, United States........... 7,900 pts. 
1948 Robert B. Mathias, United States...... 7,139 pts. 
1952 Robert B. Mathias, United States...... 7,887 pts. 


(Old point system used from 1912 to 1932; new point sys- 
tem used in 1936 and 1948; revised point system used in 1952.) 


TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 
100-Meter Run 


1928 Elizabeth Robinson, United States............ 12.2s. 
1932 Stanislawa Walasiewicz, Poland.............. 11.9s. 
1936 Helen Stephens, United States............... 11.5s. 
1948 Fanny Blankers-Koen, Holland............... 11.9s. 


1952 Marjorie Jackson, Australia 


200-Meter Run 


1948 Fanny Blankers-Koen, Holland............... 24.4s. 
1952 Marjorie Jackson, Australia 


1928 Lina Radke, Germany 


80-Meter Hurdles 


1932 Mildred Didrikson, United States............. 117s. — 


1936 Trebisonda Valla, Italy............... case's ks Sane 
1948 Fanny Blankers-Koen, Holland....... Pete a . 2s 
1952 Shirley S. de la Hunty, Australia............. 10.9s. 
400-Meter Relay , 
1928 | Cattada yi... a3 .<0 = .00's oases seep ene 48.4s, 
1932 United States... 0... 06. se<dev cca dacs oxeenwene 47s, 
1936" United ‘States... . «10 dasetyn svenein eee 46.9s, 
1948 > Hollands cc...%... 2S o2angutes ah ap eal eee 47.5s. 
1952 United States: 5 9... os. able eo gs.cl aaiehan alee 45.9s. 
Running High Jump 
1928 Ethel Catherwood, Canada.............. 5 ft. 3 in. 
1932 Jean Shiley, United States.............. 5 ft. 5% in. 
1936 ~ Ibolya Csak; Hungary. ....-::3.2...eeenes 5 ft. 3 in. 
1948 Alice Coachman, United States.......... 5 ft. 6% in. 
1952 Ester Brand, South Africa.............. 5 ft. 5.75 in. 
Running Broad Jump 
1948 V. O. Gyarmati, Hungary.............. 18 ft. 8% In. 
1952 Yvette Williams, New Zealand......... 20 ft. 5.66 in. 
Discus Throw 
1928 H. Konopacka, Poland............... 129 ft. 11% in. 
1932 Lillian Copeland, United States....... 133 ft. 2 in. 
1936 , Gisela Mauermayer, Germany........ 156 ft. 3%6 in. 
1948 Micheline Ostermeyer, France........ 137 ft. 6% in. 
1952 Nina Romaschkova, Russia............ 168 ft. 8.5 in. 
Javelin Throw 
1932 Mildred Didrikson, United States... .. 143 ft. 4 in. 
1936 Tilly Fleischer, Germany............ 148 ft. 2% in. 
1948 © H, ‘Bauma, Austria... eee 149 ft. 6 in. 
1952 Dana Zatopek, Czechoslovakia....... 165 ft. 7.05 in. 
Shot-put 
1948 Micheline Ostermeyer, France.......... 45 ft. 1% In. 
1952 Galina Zybina, Russia................ 50 ft. 2.58 in. 
SWIMMING—MEN 
50 Yards 
1904 Zoltan de Halomay, Hungary............-__.... 28s, 
100 Meters 
1896 Alfred Hajos, Hungary...........eceeeces 1m.22.2s. 
1904 Zoltan de Halomay, Hungary.............. 1m.2.8s.¥ 
1906 C. M. Daniels, United States.............. 1m.13s. 
1908 C.M. Daniels, United States.............. 1m.5.6s. 
1912 Duke P. Kahanamoku, United States....... 1m.3.4s. 
1920 Duke P. Kahanamoku, United States....... 1m.1.4s. 
1924 John Weissmuller, United States.......... 59s. 
1928 John Weissmuller, United States.......... 58.6s. 
1932 Yasuji Miyazaki, Japan..................- 58.2s, 
1936 Ferenc Csik, Hungary.............seccese 57.6s. 
1948 Walter Ris, United States................. 57.3s. 


1952 Clarke Scholes, United States............. 57.45. 
* 100 yards. 


220 Yards 
1900 F.C. V. Lane, Austrafia 
1904 C. M. Daniels, United States.............. 2m.44.2s, 
400 Meters 
1904 C. M. Daniels, United States............. 6m.16.2s.* 
1906; Otto Sheff, Austria: ., ..cescene eee 6m.23.8s. 
1908 H. Taylor, Great Britain................. 5m.36.8s. 
1912" G: Re Hodgson Canada:... o.at eee §m.24.4s. 
1920" N. Ross, United ‘States 6... sa eeeeneee 5m.26.8s. 
1924 John Weissmuller, United States......... 5m.4.2s. 
1928 Albert Zorilla, Argentina................ 5m.1.6s. 
1932 Clarence Crabbe, United States.......... 4m.48.4s.- 
1936 Jack Medica, United States.............. 4m.44.5s. 
1948 William Smith, United States............ 4m.4ls. 
1952 Jean Boiteux; France:... o...0.es anes 4m.30.7s. 


* 440 yards, 


~ Paul Neumann, Austria 


500 Meters 


: 880 Yards 
Emil Rausch, Germany.................. 13m.11.4s. 
1,000 Meters 
Jarvis, Great Britain 
1,200 Meters 
1896 Alfred Hajos, Hungary 
1,500 Meters 
1908 H.$Taylor, Great Britain................. 22m.48.4s 
1512” G: Re Hodgson, Canada...........50..... 22m. 
1920 N. Ross, United States.................. 22m.23.2s. 
1924 A.M. Charlton, Australia................ 20m.6.6s. 
1928 Arne Borg, Sweden..................... 19m.51.8s. 
1932 Kusuo Kitamura, Japan................. 19m.12.4s. 
1936 Noboru Terada, Japan.................. 19m.13.7s. 
1948 James McLane, United States............ 19m.18.5s. 
1952 Ford Konno, United States.............. 18m.30s. 
1,600 Meters 
1906 H. Taylor, Great Britain................. 28m.28s 
One Mile 
1904 Emil Rausch, Germany.................. 27m.18.2s. 
Plunge for Distance 
1904 W.E. Dickey, United States.............. 62 ft. 6 in. 
800-Meter Relay 
BEIM MEGEDAL ETILAIM © cis.0:0 0 cies cleacln cle te ceey ees 10m.55.6s. 
EMAIL AN So ccercin ln piele'evg rie eivicne winesnis ss 10m.11.6s 
MPPUMEUMHOU SUACS. .. cc sec c erence lessees 10m.4.4s 
MEG MUIDILCU StALOS. .  . s e.ctvie's se cic sees dares cs 9m.53.4s 
(LL TRCERENS 2) CSS SS Aare 9m.36.2s 
RMMNAOE AN deer teciets Gis io NM craie-e terns aa Sa ec < 8s 08% 8m.58.4s 
BM OMMEBIAD AN Rese vw eresielsie Heb wlale <isicw = aie S's = © 8m.51.5s 
SVE MUG EEG DES ©) CS rs a a 8m.46s. 
CER, LETT MES 2k COR sg a a ea 8m.31.1s 
100-Meter Backstroke 
1904 Walter Brack, Germany................. 1m.16.8s.* 
1908 Arno Bieberstein, Germany.............. 1m.24.6s. 
1912 Harry Hebner, United States............. 1m.21.2s 
~ 1920 Warren Kealoha, United States........... 1m.15.2s 
1924 Warren Kealoha, United States........... 1m.13.2s 
1928 George Kojac, United States............. 1m.8.2s 
1932 Masaji Kiyokawa, Japan................- 1m.8.6s 
1936 Adolph Kiefer, United States...........-. 1m.5.9s 
1948 Allen Stack, United States............... 1m.6.4s 
1952 Yoshinobu Oyakawa, United States....... 1m.5.4s, 
* 100 yards. 
200-Meter Breast Stroke 
1908 F. Holman, Great Britain................ 3m.9.2s 
1912 Walter Bathe, Germany................. 3m.1.8s. 
1920 H. Malmroth, Sweden.................-- 3m.4.4s. 
1924 R. D. Skelton, United States............. 2m.56.6s 
ROPRMY AUPSURULA, JAPAN sn cheese o,c sie diese o'sivielers vie 2m.48.8s 
1932 Yoshiyuki Tsuruta, Japan............... 2m.45.4s. 
1936 Tetsuo Hamuro, Japan.................. 2m.42.5s. 
1948 Joseph Verdeur, United States........... 2m.39.3s, 
1952 John Davies, Australia.................. 2m.34.4s 
400-Meter Breast Stroke 
1904 Georg Zacharias, Germany.............-. 7m.23.6s. 
1920 H. Malmroth, Sweden...............---- 6m.31.8s. 
1,000-Meter Team Race 
1906 17m.16.2s. 


HEUDQATY visre olaiclc/viels (5: 6/s\0's cie’s vrere.os'e"eiviale's 


1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1912 
1920 
1924 


1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 


1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1900 
1904 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1920 
1922 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1920 


1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


797° 
Springboard Diving : 
Points 
G. E. Sheldon, United States................ 12 2-3 
Gottlob Walz, Germany bee 
Albert Zuerner, Germany...............000- 85.5» 
Paul Guenther, Germany..................0. 6 ties 
L. E. Kuehn, United States.................. 6 A 
A.C. White, United States.................. 70 
P. Desjardins, United States................. 185,04. 
Michael Galitzen, United States.............. 161.38" 
Richard Degener, United States.............. 163.57. 
Bruce Harlan, United States................. 163.64 
David Browning, United States.............. 205.29 
Fancy High Diving ‘ 
Points, 
Eric. Adierz, Sweden’... ..:-1-2.0 3 oe Ya: 
C. E. Pinkston, United States................ 7 
A.C. White, United States.: 5... 5. seen oo AE 
Plain High Diving 3 
Pointsi 
H. Johanssen, Sweden..............0eeeeeee 83.702) 
Erik Adlerz, Sweden. .....sscsseceseene eee 7 24 
Arvid Wallman, Sweden.............000000. i fer 
Richard Eve, Australia... ...<..0:.+0neeeene 134% <! 
Jf 
Plain and Fancy High Diving ot a 
Points 
P. Desjardins, United States................. 98.74. 
Harold Smith, United States................. 124.80 © 
Marshall Wayne, United States.............. 113,58 = 
Samuel Lee, United States.................. 130.05, , 
Samuel Lee, United States.................- 156.28 © 
WATER POLO er 
Great Britain 
United States 
Great Britain defeated Belgium ‘ 
Great Britain defeated Austria e 
Great Britain defeated Belgium ee 
France defeated Belgium 
Germany defeated Hungary 
Hungary defeated Germany 
Hungary y 
Italy mS 
Hungary xe 
SWIMMING—WOMEN 
100 Meters ye 
Ethelda Bleibtrey, United States.......... 1m.13.6s. 
Fanny Durack, Australia................. 1m.22.2s, 
Ethel Lackie, United States............... 1m.12.4s 
Albina Osipowich, United States.......... 1m.11s 
Helene Madison, United States............ 1m.6.8s. 
Hendrika Mastenbroek, Holland........... 1m.5.9s. 
Greta Andersen, Denmark................ 1m.6.3s 
Katalin Szoke, Hungary.................- 1m.6.8s 
300 Meters ‘ 
Ethelda Bleibtrey, United States.......... 4m.34s. 
400 Meters 
Martha Norelius, United States........... 6m.2.2s 
Martha Norelius, United States........... 5m.42.8s 
Helene Madison, United States............ 5m.28.5s 
Hendrika Mastenbroek, Holland..........-. 5m.26.4s. 
Ann Curtis, United States........:....--- 5m.17.8s, 
Valerie Gyenge, Hungary........-.+.++--: 5m.12.1s. 


7 ba 3 i; a * ; o 

_  400-Meter Relay Ka 
IGT OAUTItAN 25,2 mice soca ne su since male hele 6m.52.8s. 
United States............-. meet ME 5m.11.6s, 
United States..... Risettes pe ANS Te 4m.58.8s. 


100-Meter Backstroke 


Sybil Bauer, United States............... 1m.23.2s, 
Marie Braun, Holland................---+ 1m.22s. 
Eleanor Holm, United States.............. 1m.19.4s. 
Diha:Senff, Holland... 2... ccc c eee eee 1m.18.9s. 
Karen Harup, Denmark................-. 1m.14.4s. 
Joan Harrison, South Africa.............. 1m.14.3s. 
200-Meter Breast Stroke 
Lucy Morton, Great Britain. .............. 3m.33.2s. 
Hilde Schrader, Gerrmnany...............-. 3m.12.6s. 
Clare Dennis, Australia.................. 3m.6.3s. 
Hideko Machata, Japan.................5 3m.3.6s. 
Nel van Vtiet, Netherlands. .............. 2m.57.2s. 
Eva Szekely, Hungary.................068 2m.51.7s. 
Plain High Diving 

Points 
Greta Johansson, Sweden.................005 39.9 
Miss Fryland, Denmark...................0.. 6 
Caroline Smith, United States................ 9 

Fancy Springboard Diving 

Points 
Aileen Riggin, United States.................. 9 
Elizabeth Becker, United States............... 8 
Helen Meany, United States.................. 78.62 
Georgia Coleman, United States............... 87.52 
Marjorie Gestring, United States.............. 89.27 
Victoria M. Draves, United States............. 108.74 
Mrs. Patricia McCormick, United States....... 147.30 

Plain and Fancy High Diving 

Points 
Elizabeth B. Pinkston, United States.......... 31.60 
Dorothy Poynton, United States............... 40.26 
Mrs. Dorothy Poynton Hill, United States...... 33.93 
Victoria M. Draves, United States............. 68.87 
Mrs. Patricia McCormick, United States........ 79.37 

BOXING 
Flyweight 


George V. Finnegan, United States (105-Ib. class) 
Frank Genaro, United States 

Fidel La Barba, United States 

Anton Kocsis, Hungary 

Stephen Enekes, Hungary 

Willi Kaiser, Germany 

Pascuel Perez, Argentina 

Nate Brooks, United States 


Bantamweight 


0. L. Kirk, United States (115-Ib. class) 
H. Thomas, Great Britain 

Walker, South Africa 

W. H. Smith, South Africa 

Vittorio Tamagnini, Italy 

Horace Gwynne, Canada 

Ulderico Sergo, Italy 

Tibor Csik, Hungary 

Pentti Hamalainen, Finiand--------8!¥e: 


» 


- ‘ OPS Tr’ ‘ah a) bel 
a + 1 cs ‘mation P 


be 


Featherweight 
0. L. Kirk, United States f 
R. K. Gunn, Great Britain 
Fritsch, France 

John Fields, United States 
L. Van Klaveren, Holland 
Carmelo Ambrosio Robledo, Argentina 
Oscar Casanovas, Argentina 

Ernesto Formenti, Italy 

Jan Zachara, Czechoslovakia 


Lightweight 


H. J. Spanger, United States 

F. Grace, Great Britain 

Samuel Mosberg, United States 
Harold Nielsen, Denmark 

Carlo Orlandi, Italy 

Lawrence Stevens, South Africa b 
Imre Harangi, Hungary , 
Gerry Dreyer, South Africa 
Aureliano Bolognesi, italy 


Light Welterweight 
Charles Adkins, United States 
Welterweight 


Al Young, United States 
Schneider, Canada 

J. S. Delarge, Belgium 
Edward Moygan, New Zealand 
Edward Flynn, United States 
Sten Suvio, Finland 

Julius Torma, Czechoslovakia 
Zygmunt Chychla, Poland 


Light Middleweight 
Laszio Papp, Hungary 
Middleweight 


Charles Mayer, United States 

J. W. H. T. Douglas, Great Britain 
H. W. Mallin, Great Britain 

H. W. Mallin, Great Britain 

Piero Toscani, Italy 

Carmen Barth, United States 
Jean Despeaux, France 

Laszlo Papp, Hungary 

Floyd Patterson, United States 


Light Heavyweight 


Edward Eagan, United States 
H. J. Mitchell, Great Britain 
Victoria Avendano, Argentina 
David E. Carstens, South Africa 
Roger Michelot, France 

George Hunter, South Africa 
Norvel Lee, United States 


Heavyweight 


Sam Berger, United States 
A. L. Oldham, Great Britain 
Rawson, Great Britain 

Otto Von Porath, Norway 


A. Rodriguez Jurado, Argentina 


Santiago A. Lovell, Argentina 
Herbert Runge, Germany 
Rafael Igiesias, Argentina 
Edward Sanders, United States 


POLO 


Great Britain 1924 Argentina 


Great Britain 1936 Argeniina 
Great Britain 


Flyweight 


R. Curry, United States (105-Ib. class) 


V. L. Viitala, Finland 
Hassen Cemici, Turkey 


Bantamweight 


George N. Mehnert, U. S. (115-Ib. class) 
George N. Mehnert, U. S. (119-Ib. class) 


Kustaa Pihalajamaki, Finland 
K. Makinen, Finland 


Robert Edward Pearce, United States 


Odon Zombory, Hungary 
Nassuh Akar, Turkey 
Shohachi Ishii, Japan 


Featherweight 


Karl Schumann, Germany 

I. Niflot, United States 

G. S. Dole, United States 

Charles E. Ackerly, United States 
Robin Reed, United States 

Allie Morrison, United States 
Herman Pihlajamaki, Finland 
Kustaa Pihlajamaki, Finland 
Gazanfer Bilge, Turkey 

Bayram Sit, Turkey 


Lightweight 


B. J. Bradshaw, United States 
G. de Relwyskow, Great Britain 
Kalle Antilla, Finland 

Russell Vis, United States 

O. Kapp, Esthonia 

Charles Pacome, France 
Karoly Karpati, Hungary 

Celal Atik, Turkey 

Olle Anderberg, Sweden 


Welterweight 


0. F. Roehm, United States 
Hermann Gehri, Switzerland 

A. J. Haavisto, Finland 

Jack F. Van Bebber, United States 
Frank Lewis, United States 

Yasar Dogu, Turkey 

William Smith, United States 


Middleweight 


Charles Erickson, United States 
S. V. Bacon, Great Britain 

E. Leino, Finland 

Fritz Haggmann, Switzerland 

E. Kyburg, Switzerland 

Ivar Johansson, Sweden 

Emile Poilve, France 

Glenn Brand, United States 
David Gimakuridze, Russia 


Light Heavyweight 


Anders Larsson, Sweden 
John Spellman, United States 
T. S. Sjostedt, Sweden 


Peter Joseph Mehringer, United States 


Knut Fridell, Sweden 
Henry Wittenberg, United States 
Wiking Palm, Sweden 


Heavyweight 


B. Hansen, United States 
G. C. O'Kelly, Great Britain 
Roth, Switzerland 


CATCH-AS-CATCH-CAN 


1924 Harry Steele, United States 
1928 Johan C. Richthoff, Sweden 


1932 Johan C. Richthoff, Sweden a 
1936 Kristjan Palusalu, Estonia i 
1948 George Bobis, Hungary 2 
1952 Arsen Mekokishvili, Russia , 
ROWING ; 
Eight-Oared Shell At 
1900 United States... .'y./5. 2... 7. eeeeee 6m.746s. 
1904 United States 
1908 Great Britain vb 
1912) Great Britain.......ds¢. ca. eee 6m.15s. 
1920. nited States.........2220.0,.5 cee 6m.236s._ 
1924. United States: ..-..:c.ccseces beeen 6m.33%s, 
1928 United States..................... 6m.3%s, 
1932 United’ States. |... ..cgese case 6m.3736s. 
1936 = United:‘Statesix..:../35 552355 Sten. eee 6m.25.4s. 
1948. United States. 2. \ysc..5.. coe eee 5m.56.7s. 
1952 United States:.-..2+52 5.0. eee eee 6m.28.9s. 
Th 
Single Sculls if 
1900. Barrelet, Belgium..:.;.:. cose sede 7m.3536s, 
1904 Frank B. Greer, United States “t 
1908 H. T. Blackstaffe, Great Britain ' 
1912 W. D. Kinear, Great Britain............... 7m.4736s. 
1920 J. B. Kelly, United States................ 7m.35s. 
1924 Jack Beresford, Jr., Great Britain......... 7n.49¥%s. 
1928 Henry Robert Pearce, Australia........... 7m.11s. 
1932 Henry Robert Pearce, Australia........... 7m.4436s, 
1936 Gustav Schaffer, Germany................ 8in.21.5s, 
1948 Mervyn Wood, Australia................. 7m.24.4s, 
1952 Jurig Tjukalov, Russia.................. 8m.12.8s. 


Double Sculls 


1904 United States 
1908 J. R. K. Fenning and G. L. Thomson, Great Britain 
1920 J. B. Kelly and Paul V. Costello, United 


States 24.0: .o\kceat carey aie eee eit 7m.9s 
1924 J. B. Kelly and Paul V. Costello, United 

States... 20%. Dn, 2alis eaters eteat eet 6m.34s. 
1928 Paul V. Costello and Charles J. Mcllvaine, 

United States:,...... 2. (ci. oasan antec ecete 6m.41%s. 
1932 Kenneth Myers and W. E. Garrett Gilmore, 

United’States’. 25,5 0). cnenne eae 7m.17%s, 
1936 Jack Beresford and Leslie Southwood, * 

Great! Britain .:.5 77. cs -e tse 7m.20.8s. 
1948 8B. H. Bushnell and R. D. Burnell, Great 

Britalit cok. ow. lester « selete ele ereetete 6m.51.3s. 


1952 1. Cappozza and E. Guerrero, Argentina... 7m.32.2s. 
Four-Oared Shell with Coxswain 
1900 Germany 


1906 Italy 

1912” Gormanyeeee oie ate csererviece sieleie’ sieiiniorais eta 6m.5936s, 
1920: Switzerland sca. </cs.c1erale clare otetereordins ohettmtaee 6m.54s. 
1924: Switzerland ...)..<.2-.2.0;07% 01 inte» s:sislelaloinelerene 7m.18%s. 
TO28 er ltaly, wjerec « cree viet aisfeictelelshelelorertstens sinters 6m.4746s, 
1932 Germanys doce estes hotetele sal rieerareaee 7m.1934s, 
193G6® (Germany iii:|. « sic cis nin ciel olelora ctnieyajatteretettag 7m.16.2s, 
1948 United: States. <..<2.14 italia 6m.50.3s, 
1952 Czechoslovakia... .-¢ 2: . ».0-ee seen ,» 7m.33.4s. 


Four-Oared Shell without Coxswain 


1904 United States 
1908 Great Britain 
1924 Great Britain 


1928 Great Britain...........c0eseeeeeeeeeees 6m.36s. 
1932 Great Britain..........0-.-eeeer eee eeere 6m.58%s. 
1936 Germany.........-cccceccceccseernwens 7m.1.8s3 
ISAS al tal y ctor ss Saisie cia suetetofeiainvese te sselerainjed-ialecoeeretans 6m.39s2 
1952 Yugoslavia. ......seyerecececee este teres 7m.163.3 


Pair-Oared Shell with Coxswain 
R. Klein and F. A. Brandt, Holland.......- 7m.34Ks. 
Italy (1,600 Meters) 


Italy (1,000 Meters) 
M. Olgeni and G. Scatturin, Italy.......... 7m.56s. 


M. Candeveau and A. Felber, Switzerland.. 8m.39s. 
H. W. Schochlin and C. F. Schochlin, Switz- 
Bt AG. sce Uees 4 ae Nae Sater ae cals eine ve 7m.4236s 
Joseph A. Schauers and Charles M. Kieffer, 
eaPTHE? StateSs ced cists vax vow e aeiee he a ole 8m.2546s 
Gerhard Gustmann and Herbert Adamski, 
GSO ADV sn adieu oo athe eas wd 8m.36.9s. 
F. Pedersen and T. Henriksen, Denmark... 8m.0.5s. 
R. Salles-G. Mercier, France............- 8m.28.6s. 
Pair-Oared Shell without Coxswain 
(HIE OBEY CL CLS AS Ri Sn ere See ee ee 10m.57s. 
J. Fenning and G, Thomson, Great Britain.. 9m.4ls. 
_ W.H. Rosingh and A. C. Beynen, Holland.. 8m.193és. 
*K. Moeschter and B. Muller, Germany..... 7m.63s. 
Lewis Clive and H. R. Arthur Edwards, 
ROARK taiiedman wack. cee sca kk es 8m. 


- Willi Eichhorn and Hugo Strauss. Germany. 8m.16.1s. 
J. H. T. Wilson and W. G. R. M. Laurie, Great 


UIE aos 8 aS es on eee 7m.21.1s 
Charles Logg, Jr., and Thomas Price, 
BTIREG State Sc eek on cities shies ohocaiet 8 &m.20.7s, 


BASKETBALL 


United States 1948 United Siates 
United States 1952 United States 


OTHER 1952 CHAMPIONS 
Summer Games 


Gymnastics 
Pts. 

All-around—Victor Tchoukarine, Russia............. 115.70 
Free exercises—Karl Thoressen, Sweden........... 19.25 
Horizontal bar—Jack Gunthard, Switzerland......... 19.55 
Long horse—Victor Tchoukarine................... 19.20 
Parallel bars—Hans Eugster, Switzerland........... 19.65 
Rings—Grant Chaguinian, Russia................... 19.75 
Side horse—Victor Tchoukarine................... 19.50 
Sa MHeeE RUSSIA GRA IEy won Uicatale:t ais ics. k violas mela n'S> wes 574.40 

WOMEN 
All-around—Marie Gorokhovakaja, Russia........... 76.78 
Beam—Nina Botcharova, Russia................-.. 19.22 
Floor exercises—A. Keleti, Hungary................ 19.36 
Side-horse vault—-Ekaterina Kalinthouk, Russia...... 19.20 
Uneven bars—Margit Korondi, Hungary............. 19.40 
MGANGTH—-SWEGOM waa: cals lo ais sivves.a ee evre vec odus 74.20 
PAGE MUCS AM CS ea pc oisih a tis't vlads Kislalecipe oie eevee 527.03 

Fencing 
Foil—Christian d’Oriola, France 
Epée—Eduoardo Mangiarotti, Italy 
Saber—Paul Kovacs, Hungary 
Women’s foil—irene Camber, Italy 

TEAM 

Foil—France Epée—lItaly Saber—Hungary 

Cycling 
1,000-m. sprint—Enzo Sacchi, italy 
1,000-m. title trialt—Russell Mockridge, Australia.. Im.11.1s. 
2,000-m. tandem—Ausiralia (Lionel Cox-Mockridge) 
4,000-m. team pursuit race—ttaly............... 4m.46.is. 
118%-mile race—Andre Noyelle, Belgium...... 5h.6m.3.4s, 
118%-mile team race—Belgium........... -..9h.21m.46.6s. 


Flyweight—Boris Gourevitch, Russia 


GRECO-ROMAN 


Bantamweight—Imre Hodos, Hungary 
Featherweight—Jakov Punkine, Russia 
Lightweight—Chasame Safine, Russia 
Welterweight—Miklos Szilvasi, Hungary 
Middleweight—Alex Gronberg, Sweden 

Light Heavyweight—Kolpo Grondahl, Finland 


Heavyweight—loganes Kotkas, Russia 
Weight Lifting i 
Kilos 
Bantamweight—ivan Ododov, Russia.............+.+ 315 
Featherweight—Rafael Chimishkyan, Russia.......... 337.5 
Lightweight—Tommy T. Kono, U. S.................- 362.5 
Middleweignt—Peter George, U. S.................-- 400 
Light heavyweight—T. Lomakin, Russia.............. 417.5 
Middle heavyweight—Norbert Schemansky, U.S...... 445 
Heavyweight—John Davis, U. S.................-6-- 460 
Equestrian 
Dressage—Henri St. Cyr, Sweden.............-. 556.5 pts. 
Military event—Hans Von Blixen-Finecke, 

SWEUEN 5.50} sp sls date we Seer Se ad eee 28.33 penalty pts. 
Prix des Nations—Pierre d’Oriola, France. ..... 8 demerits* 

* Won with no demerits in five-way jump off. 

TEAM 
Dressage—Sweden. .............cceeeeeeeeee 1,592.5 pts. 
Military event—Sweden............... 221.94 penalty pts. 
Prix des Nations—Great Britain. ........... 40.75 demerits 
Canoeing 
CANADIAN SINGLES 
1,000 m.—Josef Holecek, Czechslovakia.....,... 4m.56.3s, 
10,000 m.—Frank B. Havens, U. S.............. 57m.41.1s. 
CANADIAN PAIRS 
1,000 m.—Denmark (Bent Rasch-Finn Haunstofi) 4m.38.3s, 
10,000 m.—France (George Turlier-Jean Laudet) 54m.8.3s, 
KAYAK SINGLES 
1,000 m.—Gert Fredriksson, Sweden........... 4m.7.9s. 
10,000 m.—Thorvald Stromberg, Finland........ 47m.22.8s. 
Women (500 m.)—Sylvia Saimo, Finland........ 2m.18.4s. 
KAYAK PAIRS 
1,000 m.—Finland (Kurt Wires-Yrjo Hietanen).. 3m.51.1s. 
10,000 m.—Finland (Wires-Hietanen)........... 44m.21.3s. 
Shooting 

Pts. 
Free pistol—Huelet Benner, U. S..............eeeeee 553 
Silhouette (pisto!)}—aroly Takacs, Hungary.......... 579 
Free rifle--Anatoli Bogdanov, Russia.........,....0 1,123 
Smallbore rifle (all-around)—Erling Kongshaug, 

Norway sinrivcus emake aS ohice a ee 1,164 
Smallbore rifle (prone)—Yosef Sarbu, Rumania ...... 400 
Running deer—John Larsen, Norway.............--- 413 
Clay pigeon (trapshooting)—George Genereux, Canada 192 

Yachting 
Class Pts. 
Star—ttaly (Metope) in. stew aesasideais racic remo 7,635 
Six-meter—United States (Llanoria)................. 4,870 
5.5-meter—United States (Complex Il).............. 5,751 
Dragon—Norway (Pan) 1.1. cuntweewie cy dele caine 6,130 


Finn—Denmark.............cceeces aelnorngi anh ive oat 


De Moteen Pentathlon 


idual—Lars Hall, Sweden............... Res Som DS 
Re—MUNEALY 2. 2556-3 < St POORER eceh lasts 166 pts. 
Other Team Champions 
hockey—India Soccer—Hungary 
1952 Winter Games 
(At Oslo, Norway, Feb. 14-25) 
Skiing 
Slalom—Othmar Schneider, Austria............... 2:00.90 
Giant s!alom—Stein Eriksen, Norway.............. 2:25.0 
Downhill—Zeno Colo, ltaly....................... 2:30.8 
18-km. race—Haligeir Brenden, Norway........... 1:01:34 
0-km. relay—Finland (Hasu, Lonkila, Korhonen, 
GED cpa OS eer a ee 2:20:16 
+ §0-km. race—Veikko Hakulinen, Finland........... 3:33:33 
~ Jumping—Arnfinn Bergmann, Norway............. 226 pts. 
Nordic combined (ski-jump, 18-km. race)— 
See simon Slattvik, Norway.................... 451.621 pts. 
WOMEN 
~ Slalom—Mrs. Andrea Mead Lawrence, United States 
US CS = ea 2:10.6 
_ Giant slalom—Mrs. Andrea Mead Lawrence........ 2:06.8 
7 Downhiil—Trude Jochum-Bsiser, Austria........... 1:47.1 
 10-km. race—Lydia Wideman, Finland............. 41:40.0 
b 
" Figure Skating 
Men—Richard Button, United States (Engle- 
CG a So 192.256 pts. 
_ Women—Jeannette Altwegg, England.......... 161.756 pts. 
_ Pairs—Ria and Paul Falk, Germany........... 11.400 pts. 
a Speed Skating 
500 meters—Ken Henry, United States (Chicago)... 0:43.2 
_ 1,500 meters—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway.......... 2:20.4 
5,000 meters—Hjalmar Andersen................- 8:10.6 
10,000 meters—Hjalmar Andersen................ 16:45.8 
Other Champions 
2-man bobsled—Germany No. 1 (Andreas Ostler- 
BEMELOKORZNICDET iin. 5c cass ce cile cence oa ve mesitiec 5:24.54 
4-man bobsied—Germany No. 1 (Ostler, Kuhn, Nie- 
ETMICENRSOL) prion ak. cis ci soeeisis ais) « cipie wee c e.cisteee oe 5:07.84 
Ice hockey—Canada (W 7, L 0, T 1) 
Team (unofficia!)—Norway 
Olympic Games Competitors 
Year Site Entries § Year Site Entries 
1896 Athens....... 484 1924 Parise. aieeces 3,385 
PO00) -Paris;........ 427 1928 Amsterdam... 3,905 
1904 St. Louis...... 595 1932 Los Angeles... 1,700 
1906 Athens....... 901 1936 Berlin 
1908 London....... 2,082 1948 London 
1912 Stockholm.... 3,282 1952 Helsinki 
1920 Antwerp...... 2,741 


The Olympic Oath 


“We swear that we will take part in the 
Olympic Games in loyal competition, re- 
specting the regulations which govern 
them and desirous of participating in 
them in the true spirit of sportsmanship 
for the honor of our country and for the 
glory of sport.” 


SULLIVAN AWARD WINNERS: 


The James E. Sullivan Memorial Award 
is given annually to the amateur athlete 


voted by sports leaders as having done the _ . 


most to advance the cause of sportsman-— 
ship. ~ 


Year Winner Sport 

1930 Robert T-Jones, Jr.c......<2. 53502 Golf 

1931 Bernard E. Berlinger.............. Track and field 
1932, James A. Bausch................. Track and field — 
1933 Glenn Cunningham............... Running 

1934 William R. Bonthron.............. Running 

1935 W. Lawson Little, Jr............... Golf t 
1936 “Glenn Motris.s...%<-0cesse soon Track and field 
1937 J. Donald Budge.................. Tennis 


1938-DonaldR: ‘Lash: 22 .-. ee Running 

1939: Joseph W. Burk.....,..0¢.--.-000 Rowing 

19405 > J..Gregory: Rice....<2..0c acchroneen ae Running 

1941 Leslie MacMitchell................ Running 

1942 Cornelius Warmerdam............ Pole vaulting 
1943 Giibert L. Dodds.................. Running 

1944“ Ann Curntisi.2 seen anc sete oeceee Swimming 
1945 Felix (Doc) Blanchard............. Football 

1946: +¥,;Amold Tucker.) 39.Njee-cee rene Football 

1947,~ Jong: B.. Kell: Sreca,odeon acceeneee Rowing 

1948 Robert B. Mathias................ Track.and field 
1949 Richard T. Button...... AS Ap otic Cc Figure skating 
1950: Fred Wilt. 4". Sac ce eereaee Running 

1951 Robert E. Richards................ Track and field 
1952 Horace Ashenfelter............... Running 


Thorpe ‘Greatest’ Athlete 


In 1950 the Associated Press polled the 
nation’s sports experts on the “greats” in 
various fields during the past half-century. 
The list of winners: 


Male athlete—Jim Thorpe. 
Female athlete—Mildred D. Zaharias. 
* Baseball player—Babe Ruth. 
Football player—Jim Thorpe. 
Fighter—Jack Dempsey. 
Basketball player—George Mikan. 
Track performer—Jesse Owens. 
Golfer—Bobby Jones. 
Tennis player—Bill Tilden. 
Swimmer—Johnny Weissmuller. 
Race horse—Man 0’ War. 


Greatest upset—The Boston Braves’ 


four-straight world series victory over the 


Philadelphia Athletics in 1914. 


Most dramatic event—Dempsey-Firpo 
heavyweight title fight at the Polo 
Grounds, New York, Sept. 14, 1923. 


U. S. PRO TENNIS CHAMPIONS 


1927-30—Vincent Richards 1941—Fred Perry 
1931—William T. Tilden, Il 1942—Don Budge 
1932—Karel Kozeluh 1943—Bruce Barnes 
1933—Vincent Richards 1944—-No tournament 
1934—Hans Nusslein 1945—Welby Van Horn 
1935—William T. Tilden, I! 1946-47—Bobby Riggs 


1936—Joe Whalen 
1948—Jack Kramer 
1937—Karel Kozeluh 1949—Bobby Riggs 


1938—Fred Perry ; 
1939—Ellsworth Vines 1950-51—Francisco Segura 
1952—No tournament 


1940—Don Budge 


TRACK AND FIELD 


5 Beulaake jumping, hurdling and throw- 
i ing weights—track and field sports, in 
other words—are as natural to boys and 
young men as eating, drinking and breath- 
ing. Unorganized competition in this form 


___ of sport goes back beyond the Cave Man 


era. Organized competition begins with the 
first recorded Olympic Games in Greece, 
7716 B. C., when Coroebus of Elis won the 
only event on the program, a race of ap- 
proximately 200 yards. The Olympic Games, 
with an ever-widening program of events, 
continued until “the glory that was 
Greece” had faded and “the grandeur that 
‘was Rome” was tarnished, and finally were 
abolished by decree of Emperor Theodosius 
I of Rome in a. v. 394. The Tailteann Games 
of Ireland are supposed to have antedated 
the first Olympic Games by some centuries, 
but we have no records of the specific 
events and winners thereof. 

Professional contests of speed and 
strength were popular at all times and in 
many lands, but the widespread competi- 
tion of amateur athletes in track and field 


sports is a comparatively modern develop- 
ment. The first organized amateur athletic 
meet of record was sponsored by the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, England, 


the Olympic Club of San Francisco con- 
ducted track and field meets in the 1870's, 
and a few colleges joined- to sponsor a 
meet in 1874. The success of the college 
meet led to the formation of the Inter- 
collegiate Association of Amateur Athletes 
of America and the holding of an annual 
set of championship games beginning in 
1876. 

Many athletic clubs joined the Na- 
tional Association of Amateur Athletes of 
America, formed in 1879, but dissension 
broke up this organization and the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union, organized in 1888, has 
been the ruling body in American amateur 
athletics since that time. 


Track and Field Statistics 


Source: Ofictal A.A.U. Track and Field Rules and Records Book. rig et by courtesy of the publishers, the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union of the United States, 233 Broadway, New York ps ; 


MEN’S WORLD RECORDS 
Recognized by the International Amateur Athletic Federation, Jan. 19, 1953 


RUNNING 

Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 
HENS ES ARR or Bd trelevantsaclewec teak Melvin E. Patton....... United States... . Fresno, Calif........... May 15, 1948 
PLONGris aidwecitea's BOn es Bitervaries citer ees Melvin E. Patton....... United States....Los Angeles........... May 7, 1949 
AAOIN GS ro sie breaigins © LSC AR Se SER Herbert McKenley...... Jamaica, B.W.I.. . Berkeley, Calif......... June 5, 1948 
LET Rea an Tite Succes ces Ray C. Wooderson...Gt. Britain....... Condon Siisuisesan neers Aug. 20, 1538 

Malvin Whitfield........ United States. ...Berea, Ohio........... Aug. 19, 1950 
MMe Vass cu aes aeicac AM Oka So oete ns es Gunder Hagg........... Sweden......... Malmo, Sweden........ July 17, 1945 
Pan ire raa we sip ais cuatele SM GAOASiiesice kes co Gaston! Reifficaaic.. sues Belgium......... Paris.) dwanec sees Aug. 26, 1952 
= 117} Bass ele eee LS SZ A Se cas elses Gunder Hagg........... Sweden. ........ Gothenburg........... Sept. 20, 1942 
Ura ccivoss esc Tave as 2BIM 0:8, Sse ve siak Viljo Heino............ Finland......... Kouvola, Finland....... Sept. 1, 1949 
DOM acauicscat seen BS MOLL Side, .sts ve oon Emil Zatopek.......... Czechoslovakia... Boleslav, Czech......... Sept. 29, 1951 
USM baie aaeteva'k'e'e.o's DG 28.6\8:.casncy Mikko Hietanen........ Eiilanda een Gamlakarleby, Finland..May 23, 1948 
DOA arya aiieticas cores 12 mi. 810 yd sEmit:Zatopekons Aen... Czechoslovakia...Boleslav, Czceh........ Sept. 29, 1951 

WALKING 

Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 
val Bes SEER TZAME BSS ee aes Werner Hardmo........ Sweden......... Malmo......... aieiiaieas Sept. 1, 1945 
Biltilisness xinteeitiscres SSMS Sis oN Roland Hardy.......... Gt. Britain....... Londons eis sec aleeaess May 31, 1952 
PAM are sels ay eas ASMA 5.2'Ssasnica Seek Werner Hardmo........ Sweden......... Kumla, Sweden........ Sept. 9, 1945 
LON oma es secloys 1h. 10 m. 55.8 s John Mikaelsson....... Sweden......... Stockholm... csc ance Aug. 23, 1945 
20 Me... escceeeess 2h. 41 m7... 2... HaOlscofitanins seis sen teens Sweden......... Boras, Sweden...... -. Aug. 15, 1943 
SOAs Uaaistawelae aici 4h. 21m. 12.6s...... Anral-Roka,..3....0,. 0. Hungary......... Budapest’), Seas June 1, 1952 
AAI eatery stcvsinioaiste hes 8 mi. 1025 yd......... John Mikaelsson....... Sweden. ........ Stockholm... .......... Sept. 1, 1945 
QNGic vel aeaeeas acon 15 mi. 152. yaaa oy. Alle Anderson.......... Sweden. ........ Stockhioim............ Sept. 15, 1945 


, 


y 


in 1849. Oxford and Cambridge track and 
field rivalry began in 1864 and the English 
amateur championships were established 
in 1866. In the United States such organi-— 
zations as the New York Athletic Club and 


ey) f aa os ' = . F. 4 7 
47 re : gw ‘ : 
_ RUNNING—METRIG DISTANCES 
Holder Home country _ Where made 


Jesse Owens........... United States... . Chicago 


sheet eee enes 


: Harold Davis........... United States... . Compton, Calif......... June 6, 1941 
Daieea o*'si6 2S.........-... ) Lloyd LaBeach.........Panama.........Fresno, Calif...........May 15, 1948 
NO He EWollls Jc. so s26 United States... .Evanston, Ill........... July 9, 1948 
E. McD. Bailey......... Gt. Brit. & No. Ire. Belgrade............ Aug. 25, 1951 
cote thas aes +eeeeess-+-...Melvin E. Patton. ......United States... .Los Angeles...........May 7, 1949 
Reem nrie et AO Scale ca tce ce eek George Rhoden.........Jamaica, B.W.1...Eskilstuna, Sweden... . Aug. 22, 1950 
ras eee Germany........Milan.................July 15, 1939 — 
coco wee ey aes Olle Aberg.............Sweden........,Copenhagen...........Aug. 10,1952 
Gunder Hagg........... Sweden......... Gothenburg........... July 7, 1944 
Lennart Strand......... Sweden......... Malmo’... aiden July 15, 1947 
Gaston Reiff........... Belgium......... Brussels --i.stetcneeee Sept. 29,°1948 


ert Gaston Reiff...........Belgium.........Gavle, Sweden......... 


aia iets wee -Gunder Hagg...........Sweden.........Gothenburg.......:...Sept. 20, 1942 

ne ee Emil Zatopek.......... Czechoslovakia... Turku................Aug. 4, 1950 

25 EE ee Emil Zatopek..........Czechoslovakia...Boleslav..............Sept. 29, 1951 

exe enae ess Emil Zatopek..........Czechostovakia...Boleslav..............Sept. 29, 1951 

eos aos Mikko Hietanen........Finland.........Gamlakarleby..........May 23, 1948 

Ps so M84 Soo 3. J. Z. Maskatchenkov....U.S.S.R.......: MOSCOW? ... x Seucemtes anes Oct. 3, 1951 

20,052 meters 40 cm...Emil Zatopek.......... Czechoslovakia... Boleslav.............. Sept. 29, 1951 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 

i Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 

MS,000 TM... vccc.cecees RI HS DLS Shae c chen e Werner Hardmo........ Sweden......... Malmoi-5%52 saeamtectents Sept. 1, 1945 

mes.000 TM... ..2 5.4.0... 20 m. 26.8s.......... Werner Hardmo........ Sweden......... Wal Goranson sodas act: July 31, 1945 

C000 MM... ....--.... ADM 39:O;Sir- serge 3 Werner Hardmo........ Sweden......... Kuma...) 5:4 oa, went Sept. 9, 1945 
BADUO0 TM... ccc cc ces Phe Sim: 28'S... 3.46. D. Paraschivescu....... Rumania........ Bucharest, 2s. ene eee Mar. 20, 1949 

eeu,000'M.........0..- i S2.MiZ8.46-.. John Mikaelsson....... Sweden......... VaxJo.e% ose July 12, 1942 
0 PM 2A AGG, ....°crob- SANUON: sive J icies 0s Hungary......... Budapest./..cnceeeseee May 18, 1952 
BeOO Meese... 4h. 3! m.216:S...... Anral Roka......:..... Hungary......... Budapest... 2:..¢ seer June 1, 1952 

BRI inc cicjc sss 0's» « PKS ba) p eoeeearieseere John Mikaelsson....... Sweden......... Stockholms. 5 1 oe camer Sept. 1, 1945 

ESS Soe PAE EY UT RE See eee Olle Anderson.......... Sweden......... Stockholm? <o..seseeee Sept. 15, 1945 

HURDLES (10 hurdles) 

7 Event Record Holder — Home country Where made Date 
LOT ae ea POO Sis ae oalacto ees R. A. Attlesey.......... United States... .Fresno, Calif........... May 13, 1950 
40S be ee PiU ON ea a eee Harrison Dillard........ United States. ...Salt Lake City, Utah....Juno 21, 1947 
ULC CS 53 5e aie SUG Sorel coe esate. Charles Moore, Jr....... United States....London............... Aug. 9, 1952 
110 m 13.6s Harrison Dillard........ United States. ...Lawrence, Kansas...... Apr. 17, 1948 

> ek ema’ ww See eecesceeess*\R A. Attlesey..........United States. ...College Park, Md.......June 24, 1950 
200 m 22.35 Fred Wolcott........... United States. ...Princeton, N.J......... June 8, 1940 
ESS eae ww Se eececeseese*\ Harrison Dillard........United States....Salt Lake City, Utah....June 21, 1947 
BOGEN ook a ore cieic's </s.-s DULG Sat Socisecsies ole Glenn Hardin.......... United States....Stockholm............ July 26, 1934 
RELAY RACES 
Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 
440 yd. (4x 110)..... GO State aicinersseercteusis's Univ. of So. California...United States....Fresno, Calif........... May 14, 1938 


(L. LaFond, W. C. Andersson, P. Jordan, A. Talley) 


Date 
June 20, 1936 


Aug. 12,1949 © 


8380 yd. (4x 220)..... Dyirek Seetescce Univ. of So. California... United States....Los Angeles........... May 20, 1949 


(M. Patton, R. Frazier, G. Pasquali, N. Stocks) 
1 mi. (4 x 440)....... BANOO Series ens we wins National Team......... United States....London............... 
(E. Cole, J. W. Mashburn, R. Pearman, M. Whitfield) 


Aug. 9, 1952 


2 mi. (4 x 880)....... UTS EL WARES are National Team......... United States....London...........-.-. Aug. 4, 1952 
(W. Ashenfelter, R. Pearman, J. Barnes, M. Whitfield) 

4 mi. (4x 1 mile)..... 167M 42.8 So. occ Gefle Idrottsforening....Sweden......... Stockholm...........- Aug. 5, 1949 
(I. Bengtsson, G. Bergkvist, 0. Aberg, H. Eriksson) 

RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 
Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 

400 m. (4x 100)...... 98'S: ae cpa eeclereas ore U.S. A. National Team. .United States....Berlin.........++..4++ Aug. 9, 1936 
(Owens, Metcalfe, Draper, Wykoff) 

800 m. (4 x 200)...... V2 4 Soo ce aetaee.s Univ. of So. California...United States....Los Angeles..........- May 20,31949 
(M. Patton, R. Frazier, G. Pasquali, N. Stocks) 

1,600 m. (4 x 400)....3m.3.9s, .......... National Team.......:. Jamaica, B.W.I.. .Helsinki..........-.+- July 27, 1952 
(A. Wint, L. Laing, H. McKenley, G. Rhoden) 

3,200 m. (4x 800)....7 m. 29s............ Swedish National Team. Sweden......... Stockholms. «. eecccles Sept. 13, 1946 
(T. Sten, 0. Linder, S. Lindgard, Lennart Strand) 

6,000 m. (4 x 1500)...15 m. 30.2s.......... Gefle Idrottsforening....Sweden......... Gaylene aeesteceneee July 3, 1949 


(I. Bengtsson, G, Bergkvist, O. Aberg; -H: Eriksson) 


FIELD EVENTS 


WOMEN’S WORLD RECORDS 


8) Record Holder Home country Where made pate 
igh jump...........6 ft. lL In. (2.11 m.).......Les Steers......... United States....Los Angeles....,......June 17, 
unning broad jump. .26 ft. 8% in. (8.13 m.).....Jesse Owens....... United States... .Ann Arbor............May 25, 1 
ing. hop, step, jump..53 ft. 2% in...........0-. A. F. da Silva...... Brazlassesc), 3. Helginki ce neon uly 23, 19 
Pole vault........... 15 ft. 7% in. (4.77 m.)..... C, Warmerdam..... United States.... Modesto, Calif. se osc: May 23, 
-16-Ib. shot-put....... 58 ft. 10% in. (17.95 m.). .James Fuchs....... United States... .Ekilstuna, Sweden..... Aug. 22, 19 
- Discus throw......... 186 ft. 11 In. (56.97 m.). .. Fortune Gordien.... United States... .Tavastehus, Finland.....Aug. 14, 1949 
Javelin throw........ 258 ft. 2% in. (78.70 m.)...Yrjo Nikkanen..... Fialand......... Kotka'., s.cbeaeadiere Oct. 16, 193: 
~16-Ib. hammer throw. .200 ft. 11 in.............. Sverre Strandli..... Norway......... Oslo.cc ERS eee Sept. 14, 1952 : 
ig DECATHLON 
Pointe Holder Home country Where made Date 
ES Se a eee Robert Mathias......... United States. .. Helsinki.......... July 25-26, 1 


RUNNING 
Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 
BLOW YE. s. coe Severs css 0! a an ee Marjorie Jackson....... Australia........ Sytiney: 22. cae. see Mar. 8, : 
220 Yds aecdes avin oY WW ARS ee ep goer gS F. £. Blankers-Koen....Netherlands..... Brescia, Italy.......... June 29, 1950 — 
BED V.Gissiiiecioe.cis sie aie ZS LASS. csseecice es WeMa Bally ct. ceee Gt. Britain....... London’... 2.3.sn eee Sept. 17, 1952 — 
BOM eaten det tse Heo: Stra rieiet sisie% nee Stella Walasiewicz...... Poland.......... Lemberg, Pol.........- Sept. 24, 1933 
: Helen Stephens........ United States... Berlin. ......0...0000- Aug. 4, 1936 — 
TOON MEY ae'-srislcc oe 6 EET Staaey ceive ear F. £. Blankers-Koen....Netherlands..... Amsterdam........... June 13, 1948 — 
Marjorie Jackson....... Australia. ....... Helsintd.'c.,.: «kos seeet July 21, 1952 
POON GOS hvine cede ci 2O0d See cwcivuedes oes Marjorie Jackson....... Australia........ Helsiiki.:;..-e50.-fas0ee July 25, 1952 — 
800 m....... ACE ral Re BR Se N. G. Pletnova......... Ups. 9 .Resecsas as Kiev, US.SR.. ss s0ee June 15, 1952 _ 
‘ f RELAY RACES ¥ 
440 yd. (4x 110)..... AGS Sas eae eae nateie National Teain......... Australia........ Londoft.io sts at eee Aug. 4, 1952 — 
aa (S. S. de la Hunty, V. Johnson, W. Cripps, M. Jackson) D 
400 m. (4 x 100)...... A Sra cenn hike see National Team. ........ United States... .Helsinki.............. July 27, 1952 
(M. Faggs, B. Jones, J. Moreau, C. Hardy) f 
BORO Grads wes ates National Team......... Germany........ Helsinkl.-c22:ces een July 27, 1952 
; (U. Knab, M. Sander, H. Klein, M. Petersen) ; 
880 yd. (4 x 220)..... WAMeAOGee clase ce National Team......... United States....London............... Aug. 4, 1952" 
= (M. Faggs, B. Jones, J. Moreau, C. Hardy) 
800 m. (4 x 200)...... LMS Sh iye cir scmee So. Counties Team..... Englands... 2 oss London: scecpcemure Sept. 17, 1952 
(S. Hampton, A. Johnson, J. Foulds, S. Cheeseman) 
2,400 m. (3 x 800)....6 m. 49.6 s........... National Team, ........ UsSioiRine sii MOSCOW... ide debe cues July 24, 1950 — 
(L. Sokolova, N. Kabysh, E. Vasiljeva) 
1% mi. 3 x 880)..... STIs Se: Sek ec aatesie aie National Team......... WSS Reset ecae Tbillsi, U.S.S.R.........Oct. 28, 1949 
(Zhiljcova, Dmitruk, Vasiljeva) 
HURDLES 
BORDA areismess eee sie LORONS Ses « wosk.v osc he wicks S. S. de la Hunty....... Australia........ Helsinkt, “Siccsenicnen July 24, 1952 
KIELD EVENTS 
Rng. high jump... .5 ft. 74 in. (1.72 m.).....S. Lerwill.........02. Gt. Brit. & No. Ire. London..........0006 0 July 7, 1951 
Broad jump........ 20 ft. 6 in. (6.25 m.).......F. E. Blankers-Koen.. Netherlands... .. Leiden, Nsth.......... Sept. 19, 1943 
Shot-put....0...... BU EEIN Rob Rey callers 6 Snes: Galina Zybina........ US Sule. chaes caine Helsinki; <\ ca cance July 26, 1952 
Discus throw....... 175 ft. 1 in. (53.37 m.)....Nina Dumbadze...... US -S:Ro eee Gory, U.S:S Ras cae svete May 27, i951 
Javelin throw...... 175 ft. 2% in. (53.41 m.).. N. V. Smirnitskaja....U.S,S.R..........MOSCOW.......0.cceece Aug. 5, 1949 
PENTATHLON 
BIBIDONUSe terete Slane lesssulesisey benno os Gisela Mauermayer..... Germany........ Stuttgartos 200, <Gea July 16-17, 1938 
INDOOR MILE WINNERS, 1953 BOSTON MARATHON, 1953 
Source: Stan Saplin, New York Journal-American. (Fiftty-seventh running) 
Rowton Ke or Ge reed wale Now York’ A. c. 439% meine de 
Philadelphia Inquirer—Fred Dwyer......... 4:09.7 
Millrose A. A. (Wanamaker)—Fred Dwyer... 4:08.2 
Boston A. A. (Hunter)—Fred Dwyer......... 4:09.2 
New York A. C. Sos yaot baal ae Dwyer....... 4:09.8 
National Interscholastic—Jobhn Kopil, Ba- 
PUDTLBO NIN y's) REMI Boy p ae coe his Uhlan muleinivignetsc oe 4:22.7 
National A. A. U.—Fred Dwyer............. 4312.4 
¥. C. 4-A.—Fred Dwyer..................... 4:08.1 
New York K. of C. (Colurnbian)—Fred Dwyer 4:11.8 
Big Seven—Wes Santee, U. of Kansas....... 4:08.3 
Heptagonal—Lew Olive, Army.............. 4:16.8 
Pioneer Club—Lt. Warren Druetzler........ 4:11.9 
Big Ten—John Ross, U. of Michigan........ 4:13.6 
Milwaukee Journal—Len Truex, Columbus, 
Cleveland K.of G—Len rae 10007 EME apt Re09td for the event. The previous record for the 
Chicago Relays (Bankers)—WLen ‘Truex... ’ ; : é 4:10.9 ate eae Bik Corea ED Lexi eatesc 1: 


k and Field—Table Tennis 


f 


Athlete and country ; 


History of the Mile Run 


Where d 
Webster, England ................ iiantes nae 
Pee cerca tenon LOT AE Sci liet. enoe eee aa 
Cea bawes, ENPIANG 66 0. Soc. oe Sk ck ean heed England ..... 4:39. 
W. M. Chinnery, England ................... England... tec eee 4:33.2 
W. M. Chinnery, England .............. Bglatd oe eee 31. 
a woke SIAN on oo Seki ie ne oe 
4 Walter Slade; England 2... 00... bec. cde ok England .... 4:24.5 
1881 Walter George, England -. 222.22 sesso... Bneland ©: oh See 4:19.8 
1884 Walter George, England .................... England | ~:). 0. ) ae 4:18.4 
mae05 ¥F.E. Bacon, England....................... Engiand ...... 4). sein 4:17 
1895 T. P. Conneff, United States ................ United States ............. : 
ates. 2 cee 4:15.6 
1911 John Paul Jones, United States ............. United States ......53.5%. 4:15.4 
1913. John Paul Jones, United States ............. United: States)... see : 4:14.4 
1915 Norman Taber, United States ............... United States =... .. 2 -cnee 4:12.6 
fmoeetaavo Nurmi, Finland .......... s.s.... sen. Sweden”... . aa eee 4:10.4 
1931 Jules Ladoumegue, France .................. France’) 0) os .g.e eee 4:09.2 
1933 John Lovelock, New Zealand ................ United. States... ee 4:07.6 
1934 Glenn Cunningham, United States .......... United: States 55). -e tee 4:06.8 
1937 Sydney Wooderson, England ................ Englands. ifsc cee cee 4:06.4 
Maas crunder Hage, Sweden ........--.cccceve ccs ce Sweden“... 6..052.. weenie 4:06.2 
gage) Gunder Hage, Sweden: ..............c.00000- Sweden. .:.. cake cee 4:04.6 
1943 Arne Andersson, Sweden .................... Sweden: 3.3.65. 5.5: 400 oeoe 4:02.6 
1944 Arne Andersson, Sweden .................... Sweden 9.0.52 cae eee 4:01.6 
peso. Gunder Hage, Sweden. .............56..0005. Sweden: 60). jue.) eee 4:01.4 
TABLE TENNIS 
United States Champions 
MEN’S SINGLES MEN’S DOUBLES 
1931 Marcus Schussheim, New York 1932 James M. Jacobson-George T. Bacon, Jr., New Rochelle, 
1932 Coleman Clark, Chicago* ny: 
Marcus Schussheim, New York* 1933 Paul Pearson-Edwin Lewis, Chicago* 
1933 James M. Jacobson, New Rochelle, N. Y.° Ralph Langsam-Lloyd Waterson, New York® 
Sidney Heitner, New York* 1934 Samuel Silberman-Alan Lobell, New York* 
1934 McClure, Indi Fee Sol Schiff, N. Y.-Manny Moskowitz, Rutherford, N. J.* 
Sy eae pice a 1935 A. Berenbaum, N. Y.-Edward Silverglade, Trenton, N. J. 
: 1936 James McClure, Indianapolis-Robert Blattner, St. 
1935 A. Berenbaum, New York Louist 
1936 Viktor Barna, Hungaryt James M. Jacobson, New Rochelle, N. Y.-Sol Schiff, 
Sol Schiff, New Yorkt New Yorkt 
1937 Laszlo Bellak, Hungaryt 1937. Laszlo Bellak, Hungary-Standa Kolar, Czechoslovakiat 
1938 Laszlo Bellak, Hungary 1938 Sol Schiff, New York-James McClure, Indianapolis 
1939. James McClure, Indianapolis 1939 Laszlo Bellak-Tibor Hazi, Hungary 
1940 Louis Pagliaro, New York 1940 Sol Schiff, New York-James McClure, Indianapolis 
1941 Louis Pagliaro, New York 1941 Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York 
1942 Louis Pagliaro, New York 1942 Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York 
1943 William Holzrichter; Chicago 1943 Laszlo Bellak, New York- Tibor Hazi, Philadelphia 
1944 John Somael, New York 1944 William Holzrichter, Chicago-Laszlo Bellak, N. Y. 
1945 Richard Miles, New York 1945 John Somael, New York-Max Hersh, Detroit 
1946 Richard Miles, New York 1946 Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York 
1947 Richard Miles; New York 1947 Douglas Cartland-Arnold Fetbrod, New York 
1948 Richard Miles, New York 1948 Tibor Hazi, Washington-John Somael, New York 
1949 Richard Miles, New York 1949 Martin Reisman-Sol Schiff, New York 
1950 John Leach, England 1950 John Leach-Jack Carrington, England 
1951 Richard Miles, New York 1951 M. Reisman, N. Y.-W. Holzrichter, Chicago 
1952 Louis Pagliaro, New York 1952 Richard Miles-Sol Schiff, New York 
WOMEN’S SINGLES 
1933 Jessie Purves and Mrs. Fan Pockrose* 1943 Sally Green 
1934 Ruth Hughes Aarons and Iris Little* 1944 Sally Green 
1935 Ruth Hughes Aarons 1945 Davida Hawthorn 
1936 Ruth Hughes nererel 1946 Bernice Charney 
1937 Ruth Hughes Aarons 1947 Leah Thall 
1938 Emily Fuller 1948 Peggy McLean 
1939 Emily Fuller 1949 Mrs. Leah Thall Neuberger 
1940 Sally Green 1950 Mrs. Reba K. Monness 
1941 Sally Green 1951 Mrs. Leah Thali Neuberger 
1942 Sally Green 1952 Mrs. Leah Thall Neuberger 


* Co-champions. At the time there were two national! associations, each with its own champion. 


ehips. {¢ Closed championships. 


t Open champion- 


Sipe & 


ve oroughbred in training today traces its 
2g: aes ancestry back to one or more of 


the Godolphin Arabian. The Jockey 
b (English) was founded at Newmarket 
in 1750 or 1751 and became the custodian 
f the Stud Book as well as the court of 
last resort in deciding turf affairs. 

There was horse racing in this country 
' before the Revolution, but the great lift 
to the breeding industry came with the 
importation in 1798, by Col. John Hoomes 
of Virginia, of Diomed, winner of the Ep- 
som. Derby of 1780. Diomed’s lineal de- 
scendants included such famous stars of 
the American turf as American Eclipse and 
Lexington. From 1800 to the time of the 
Civil War there were race courses. and 
‘Breeding establishments plentifully scat- 
tered through Virginia, North Carolina, 


_ South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky and 


four-mile races that were run in heat 5 


’ by jockeys, trainers, owners and track offi- — 


excellent cavalry in the Civil War. A cen- 
tury ago crack horses were matched in 


best two out of three! ~ a? 44 

The oldest stake event in North Ame : 
is the Queen’s Plate, a Canadian fixt re) 
that was first run in the Province of Que-— 
bec in 1836. The oldest stake event in the © 
United States is The Travers, which was 
first run at Saratoga in 1864. The gambiing — 
that goes with horse racing and -trickery — 


cials caused attacks on the sport by re 
formers and a demand among forse racing a 
enthusiasts for an honest and effective © 
control of some kind, but nothing of last- — 
ing value to racing came of this until the ~ 
formation of The Jockey Club in 1894. 
The Jockey Club, composed of fifty mem-_ 
bers chosen from the aristocracy of the 
turf, was all-powerful in racing regula- — 
tion until the State Racing Commissions 8 
came into being as a result of mutuel bet- — 
ting and the great revenues that came with 

4 

‘ 


the. tax on the “daily handle.” 


Horse Racing Statistics 
Statistics relative to thoroughbred racing in this publication are reproduced from the Amertcan Racing Manual, by i 


Bpecial permission of the copyright owners, TRIANGLE f& 


PUBLICATIONS, INC. Reproduction prohibited. 


HISTORY OF TRADITIONAL STAKES 


AMERICAN DERBY 
Washington Park; 3-year-olds; 114 miles. 


Run at old Washington Park 
Distance 134 mlios until 1928; 144 miles until 1952. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1884 Modesty.......... I. Murphy....... 117 $10,700 
1885 Volante.......... 1. Murphy....... 123 9,570 
1886 Silver Cloud...... I. Murphy....... 121 8,160 
1887. C. H. Todd........ Hamilton........ 118 13,690 
1888 Emperor of Norfolk I. Murphy....... 123 14,340 
1889 Spokane......... POKUOY ts sisi 121 15,400 
1890 Uncle Bob........ Bea Kileysse sta 115% 15,260 
1891 Strathmeath...... Covington....... 112 18,610 
1892 Carlsbad......... R. Williams.....: 122 16,930 
1893. Boundless........ E. Garrison...... 122 43,500 
1884 Rey el S'ta A’ta... E. Van Kuren.... 122 19,750 
1898 Pink Coat........ W. Martin....... 127 9,225 
1906 Sidney Lucas..... J. Bullman. ..... 122 9,425 
1501 Robert Waddell.... J. Bullman. ..... 119 19,275 
WO 2 Wyethicoe sc FeEyNe oe Seo sate 122 19,875 
1903 The Ficket........ Helgesen........ 115 27,025 
1804 Highbdall.......... G..C. Fuller... ... 122572 ~26,325 
PSIBVO DOC GOs Ss cease F. Murphy...... 126 6,850 
1926 Boot-to Boot...... A. Johrison...... 121 89,000 
1927) -dydromelos... L. McDormott ... 116 22,750 
LO2S eAlONO Senay cN E. Ambrose. .... 126 21,920 


1929 Windy City....... L. WicDermott “.°-118 47,550 


Chicago, through 1904; run at Hawthorne in 1916; run at Arlington Park in 1928. — 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. — 


1930 Reveille Boy...... W. Fronk....... 118 = $51,200 
TOS Mater slits GUEMS i einecicee 126 48,670 
1932 “Gusto.e vues S$) Couéel sy). Stee 118 = 48,205 
1933 Mr. Khayyam..... P. Walista.cacee 121 23,410 
1934 Cavalcade........ M. Garner....... 126 23,315 
1935 Black Helen...... D. Meade....... 118 25,020 
1937 Dawn Play........ L. Balaski....... 116 25,400 
1940 Mioland.......... JOAdams? |. Saat 123 44,900 
1941 Whirlaway........ A. Robertson. ... 126 44,970 
POA2HGAISAab) 0) WAL AL G. Woolf. ck 126 60,855 
1943 Askmenow....... G. Woolf. ....... 115 56,150 
1944 By Jimminy....... G. Woolf........ 122 61,650 
1945 Fighting Step..... GuSouth aca 118 68,950 
1846 Eternal Reward.... R. Campbell..... 1i8}. (83,4558 
1947 Fervent.......... D. Dodson. ..... 118 70,950 
1948 Citations). sce E. Arcaro....... 126 66,450 
1989 PondeNsces ee: S. Brooks, 22a 126 66,150 
1950 Hilf Prince........ €. Arcaro....... 126 ~—- 60,050 
1951 Hall of Fame... ... T. Atkinson. .... 122. 1,200 
1952 Mark-Ye-Well..... BE, Arcaros se 120. 103,325 
1953 Native Dancer,.... &. Arcaro. .. 0.4. 128 66,500 


ARLINGTON CLASSIC 
Arlington Park; 3-year-olds; 1 mile. 
Distance 144 miles from 1929 to 1951, inclusive. Run at Washington Park in 1943, 1944 and 1945. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 1941 Attention........... C. Bierman..... 121 $42,450 
_ 1929 Blue Larkspur...... M. Garner...... 126 $59,900 1942 Shut Out........... E. Arcaro...... 126 69,700 
~ 1930. Gallant Fox......... E. Sande....... 126 64,750 1943 Slide Rule.......... F. Zufelt....... 120 = 53,450 
Melosh /Mate........5...... A. Robertson... 126 73,650 1944 Twilight Tear....... Ae Haas Sane 114 62,050 
meivce Gusto.............. S. Coucci...... 126 76,600 §=1945  Poto’ Luck......... D. Dodson..... 119 «67,150 
1933 Inlander............ Ridoness;.... . 118 = 32,755 1946 The Dude.......... M. Duhon...... 119 = 76,850 
1934 Cavalcade.......... M. Garner...... 126 30,325 1947 But Why Not........ W. Mehrtens... 117 71,500 
metgdo. Omaha.........:..< W. D. Wright... 126 28,975. 1948 Papa Redbird....... R. L. Baird..... 122 66,600 
m1936 Granville........... i Bhs co: 2 126 _ 28,400 1949 Ponder............. S. Brooks...... 126 ~—«65,450 
1937 Flying Scot......... J. Gilbert... ... 123 27,375 1950 Greek Song........ 0. Scurlock.... 120 58,950 
B06 Nedayr............. W. D. Wright... 121 27,500 1951 Hall of Fame........ T. Atkinson.... 120 62,975 
1939 Challedon.......... H. Richards.... 126 35,600 1952 Mark-Ye-Well....... E. Arcaro...... 112 ~=:105,375 


PRUE SITOCEO bs si « . «n'ac's< « G. Woolf....... 121 37,935 1953 Native Dancer....... E;, Guerittetsces 126 = 97,725 


ARLINGTON FUTURITY 
Arlington Park; 2-year-olds; 3 mile. 
American National Futurity In 1927 and 1928. Run at Washington Park from 1943 to 1946, Inclusive. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1927 Misstep............ el eae 122 $9,360 1942” Occupation......... L. Balaski...... 117 $51,500 
1928 Double Heart....... L. Geving...... 115 5 6 24;920,~ 1943: Jezrahel?7.25.2..... O. Grohs....... 116 48,650 
1932 Ladysman.......... R. Jones... .... 117 38,010 1944 Free for All......... OF Grohsige2 ne 122 48,525 
pease rar otal... ./......<. D. Bellizzi...... 116 31,020 1945 Spy Song........... S. Brooks...... 122 58,650 
1934 Toro Nancy......... R; Jones: 22.02. 112 41,725 1946 Cosmic Bomb....... S. Clarksnn Pace 122. 66,875 
1935 Grand Slam......... J. Bryson...... 122 45,135 1947" Plot F400: see Dell Jessop..... 122 66,900 
meso: Gase-Acé...:....5.-.- A. Robertson... 117 36,540 1948 Mr. Busher......... Fe .Zufelti eee 122 62,725 
LIN SU - Gas led ae A. Robertson... 122 ~~... 1949 Wisconsin Boy...... J. Chestnut..... 122 ~—-60,075 

Teddy's Comet...... G. Smith....... 117 18,000 1950 To Market.......... A. Rivera...... 122 56,215 
1938. Thingumabob....... E. Arcaro...... 117 31,110 195]. - Hill Gall 3.8 ieee S; Brooks.J. 27. 122. ~=—-64,140 
Tee ANGY Ke os on... cee JAE Ores. 2.2 114 33,735 1952." Mr. Good a5. 8e D. Dodson. .... 122 81,575 
RPO OWA. 5 c's vce coclee J. Adams...... 117 34,470 1953 Hasty Road......... - E. Arcarol.,.2.- 122. =101,475 
1941 Sun Again.......... Wi Eadss5 550: 122 34,655 * Dead heat. 


BELMONT FUTURITY 


Belmont Park; 2-year-olds; 644 furlongs 


1,263 yards 1 foot from 1892 to 1901, Inclusive. Distance 3/4 mile prior to 1892 and from 1902 to 1924, 
Spar akout Ve faliectrows 1926 to 1933, Inclusive. Run at Sheepshead Bay until 1910. Run at Saratoga 
by special arrangement in 1910, 1913 and 1914. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val: ae ae Alleys, 3. 45 . rue ae - pile 
19. 31538M6S 52... ee . McTaggart... ? 
ate “cpap = hae a ve *ee'sop 1924 Mother Goose... L. McAtee...... 114 65,730 
1890 Potomac........... A. Hamilton.... 115 67,675 ca bulagl Begs renee fe Eatee Per v4! ie 
1891 His Highness....... J. McLaughlin.. 130 61,675 =+19 capa Flow........ . Fator........ } pe 
1892 Morello W. Hayward 118 40,450 1927 Anita Peabody..... C. Lang. ssrenr 24 f 
1893. Domino........... F.Taral.... 13048855 +«—«1928 High Strung....... L. McAtee...... 122 187,990 
1894 The Butterflies... H. Griffin....... 112 48,710 |-1929. Whichone.......... R. Workman... fe ape 
1895 Requital _..H. Griffin....... 115 53,199 -—«*1930. Jamestown........ L. McAtee...... . HA 
1896 Ogden............ F. Turbiville.... 115 43,790 «1931. Top Fight. ae R Workman... 127 94,780 
1897, L’Alouette......... R. Clawson... 115 34290 $1932 Kerry Patch........ - Walls....... Mean 
1898 Martimas.......... H. Lewis....... 118 36,610 1933 eee aoe veeees ope eae” ee 
1899 Chacornac......... H. Spencer..... 114 30,630 ae o ect UN........ a Chice pera) frye 
Fe etet Bevacca, Te Stans Ue Seaeg- 1898 Pompoon,.... 2)... He Richards... 327 63)80 
1901 Yankee............ Woe pee: 4 ae 1937 Menow............- C. Kurtsinger... 119 56,800 
CS te aaa eee 1938 Porter's Mite....... B. James... 119 57,045 
1903 Hamburg Belle..... G. Fuller....... 114 36,600 1939°<Bimelech FA. Smith... 126 57.710 
1904 Artful............. E. Hildebrand .. 114 40,830 588). pimaect-------: palaces ae 
1905 Ormondale........ A. Redfern..... 117 32,960 194 S Ohad pitiless W Faden 122 57.900 
Berea rereneel nae s-- Waet i oie a mks 1943: “Occupation... Woolf... Ob ease 
TSO7-ACONN: 2808 oF e. 6. W. Miller. ..... 125 26,6: TsbsOCIpY To. cee 6 Wablf ee 126 55,635 
1908 Maskette.......... WaNotter.350. 118 26,110 1944-< Pavot G. Woolf "196 53,890 
Poet perm Olas. ce ele = ip ae ag oe Of on a94S ‘Star Pilot 2A Kirkland:., 3106 | eee 
ae ee . hs ee tig 15.060 ©—«1946First Flight........ E, Arcaro...... 123 be 
1914. Trojan.......,.... C:Burlingame.. 117 16010 1947 < Citation...:....... A. Snider...... 122 78, 
1915 Thunderer......... J. Notter....... 122 161590 1948 Blue Peter......... E. Guerin PRE rt 126 ~—- 88,410. 
1916 Campfire.......... J. McTaggart... 125 17,340 = 1949 Guillotine.......... T. Atkinson.... 122 87,585 
1917 Papp........--.-+- L. Allen........ 127 15,600 1950 Battlefield......... E. Arcaro...... 122 81,715 
gee Pe UMnOYOG 7-2-3) Bspeungeta 127 91-23,000" 185 Tom Foot... en-: T. Atkinson... 122 86,710 
ae ah # ed ak ney ey : EE aL ee | Ae ay 1952 Native Dancer..... E. Re, “abe a ae 
1921 Sa ae eit “"" e' Coltifetti..... 117 39,700 1983. Porterhouse. ...... W. Boland... 


BELMONT STAKES 
Belmont Park; 3-year-olds; 114 miles. 


+ Pes 
lor to 1890; run at Morris Park from 1890 to 1905. Distance 15g miles prior to 1874 fori 
ducus ee ete Werks veduced to 1 miles, 1890; changed to 144 miles, 1893; incr: pti ki miles, 1895; Ine ‘ 
creased to 134 miles, 1896; changed to 144 miles In 1904 and 1905; increased to 144 miles, i ‘ 


\ 
Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 1909 Joe Madden........ pent ee is ae M 
1867 Ruthless............ J. Gilpatrick.... 107 $ 1,850 1910 Sweep............. J. ots vitees ie a 
1868 General Duke R. Swim....... 110 2,800 1913 Prince Eugene...... R. Troxler...... on 
1869 Fenian............. C.Miller....... 110 3,350 1914 Luke McLuke....... aoc voeee e ee 
1870 Kingfisher.......... W. Dick........ 110 3,750 +««1915_-«‘The Finn........... G. Byrne....... net 
1871 Harry Bassett W. Miller...... 110 5,450 1916 Friar Rock.......... E. Haynes. ..... ' 
1872. JoeDaniels... |... io Rowe mre ead 110 4,500 1917 Hourless........... x Butwell Ae 126 5,800 
1873 Springbok.......... J. Rowe..:..... 110 5,200 1918 Johren roe ons alt tale F. Robinson.... 126 8,950 
ism oSaxtnee G. Bardee...... 110 4,200 1919 Sir Barton.......... J.-Loftis.c3. 2% 126 11,950 
1875 Giineee R. Swim....... 110 4,450 1920 Mano’ War......... Cc. Kummer.... in ie 
1876 Algerine............ W.Donohue.... 110 3,700 1921 Grey Lag........... Pee: eg ae 
1877 Cloverbrook........ C.Holloway.... 110 5,200 + +=*:1922 ‘Pillory............. aos ‘ wer 
1878 Duke of Magenta.... L. Hughes...... 118 3,850 «= «1923 Zev................ 5 = aseases 2 eae 
1879 Spendthrift......... S. Evans....... 118 4,250 «= «1924 Mad Play........... . pe B....245 aaa 
1880 Grenada............ L. Hughes...... 118 2,800 | 1925 American Flag...... - Johnson..... wed 
1881 Saunterer.......... T. Costello. .... 118 3,000 ©1926 Crusader........... A. Johnson..... 126 ee 
1882 Forester............ J.McLaughlin.. 118 2,600 +1927 Chance Shot........ z St terteee a be 
1883 George Kinney...... J.McLaughlin.. 118 3,070 +=—«:1928 -Vito................ . Kummer... ee 
1884 Panique............ J.McLaughlin.. 118 3,150 | 1929. Blue Larkspur....... M. Garner...... he 
P85 Tyrantic cos... eee: P. Duffy....... 118 =. 2,710 -~——«:1930 Gallant Fox......... E. Sande....... 126 66,040 
1886 Inspector B......... J.McLaughlin.. 118 2,720 +«—«:1931_-s«‘ Twenty Grand....... C. Kurtsinger... = pee 
1887 Hanover............ J.McLaughlin.. 118 2,900 1932 Faireno............ T. Malley...... ae 
1888 Sir Dixon........... J. McLaughlin.. 118 3,440._-—=«1933. Hurrryoff........... M. Garner...... meee 
APROM ETON Se cise W. Hayward.... 118 4,960 +-—«:1934 Peace Chance....... W. D. Wright... os oa 
1890 Burlington.......... S. Barnes...... 118 = 8,569 «=: 1935. Omaha............. W. Saunders. .. pore 
1891 Foxford............ E. Garrison..... 11814 5,070 1936 Granville........... J. Stout........ : 
T892> (Patrons. kk W. Hayward.... 122 6,610 1937 War Admiral........ C. Kurtsinger... 126 38,020 
1893 Comanche.......... W. Simms...... 117 5,310 1938 Pasteurized......... J. Stout........ 126 34,530 
1894 Henry of Navarre.... W. Simms...... 117 6,680 1939 Johnstown.......... J. Stout........ 126 =. 37,020 
1895 Belmar............. FE: Taraliscce. 119 2,700 1940 Bimelech........... F.A.Smith.... 126 35,030 
1896 Hastings............ H. Griffin....... 122 3,025 1941 Whirlaway.......... EL Arcardnins 126 39,770 
1897 Scottish Chieftain... J. Scherrer..... 115 3,550 +«:1942_ Shut Out........... E. Arcaro...... 126 44,520 
1898 Bowling Brook. ..... F. Littlefield... 122 7,810 | 1943. Count Fleet......... J. Longden..... 126 35,340 
1899 Jean Bereaud....... R. Clawson... 122 9,445 + +:1944 Bounding Home..... GL. Smith.... 126 55,000 
TOCOVNdtlmi ss. eee ce N. Turner...... 126 14,790. L945" (Pavlos cases os E. Arcaro...... 126 = 2,675 
1901 Commando......... H. Spencer..... 126 11,595 «1945 Assault............. W. Mehrtens... 126 75,400 
1902 Masterman......... J. Bullman, .... 126 13,220. 1947 Phalanx............ R. Donoso...... 126 78,900 
1903 Africander.......... J. Bullman..... 126 12,285 1948 Citation............ | Arcaro panes 126 77,700 
1904 Delhi.............. G. Odom....... 126 11,575 +1949 Capot.............. T. Atkinson.... 126 60,900 
PODS TANVG evo ese ecw ek E. Hildebrand .. 121 17,240 1950 Middleground ae eee W. Boland..... 126 61,350 
1906 Burgomaster........ Pyne ecutes 126 22,700 1951 Counterpoint........ D. Gorman..... 126 82,000 
1907 Peter Pan.......... G. Mountain.... 126 22,765 1952 One Count.......... E. Arcatos.: ce. 126 = 82,400 
BOBO Meco sac aiiece s« J. Notter....... 126 = 22,765 1953 Native Dancer....... E. Guerin...... 126 = 82,500 


EPSOM DERBY 


Epsom Downs, England; 3-year-olds; 1 mile, 885 yards. 


Distance one mile pricr to 1784. Distance 114 miles since 1939. Run at Newmarket from 1915 to 1918, Inclusive 
and from 1940 to 1945, Inclusive, and called the New Dorby Stakes. 


Year Winner Owner Win val, Year Winner Owner Win val. 
1780 Diomed............ Sir C. Bunbury....... $ 5,620 1798 :sSir. Harty; .: -oo.e ee Mr. Cookson......... $5,375 
Vale YeECHpSOS sia eek. Mr. O'Kelly Senco. 2 6,255 1799 Archduke........... Sir F. Standish....... 5,000 
1782. Assassin........... Lord Egremont....... 5,500 1800 Champion.......... Mr. Wilson........... 5,250 
1783 Saltram............ Mr, Parker........... 5,000 T6015) Eloanohie.n. vee Sir ©. Bunbury....... 4,375 
1784 Sergeant........... Mr. O'Kelly.......... §,125 1802 setyrantitcs. cras coeok Duke of Grafton...... 4,750 
1785 Aimwell............ Lord Clermont........ 4,375 L803: AADittok =e ae Sir H. Williamson... . 4,625 
WISE. CNGDIG ss Gases s cs eos Mie sPantoncc ners cai 5,000 1804 Hannibal........... Lord Egremont....... 4,625 
1787 Sir P. Teazle........ Lord Derby........... 4,500 1805 Card. Beaufort...... Lord Egremont....... 6,250 
1788 Sir Thomas......... Prince of Wales....... 4,625 1806 « Paris Sines teeee Lord, Foley:)..c hae 5,875 
1789 Skyscraper......... Duke of Bedford...... 4,652 1807 Election............ Lord Egremont....... 5,875 
1790 Rhadamanthus...... Lord Grosvenor....... 4,750 1808.4 \ Pane Sees ee Sir H. Williamson, .... 5,500 
WO dackagenaoccn ty. ses Duke:of Bedford...... 4,625 1809) Pope use cle Duke of Grafton...... 6,375 
1792's John Bulls. ss cass. Lord Grosvenor....... 4,875 1810 Whalebone......... Duke of Grafton. ..... 6,500 
PISS WKY 2s ou saikas.e see's Sir F. Poole.......... 6,500 1812) Phantom scsuiacoane Sir J. Shelley......... 7,500 
TSS Dasdaltishs: Osa... sk Lord Grosvenor....... 6,125 1812) Octavids)cs..2 4) aes Mr. Ladbrook......... 7,125 
1795 Spread Eagie....... Sir F. Standish. ...... 6,500 1813. Smolensko......... Sir C. Bunbury. ...... 7,375 
1796 Didelot............. Sir F. Standish. ...... 6,500 1814. Blucher............ Lord Stawell......... 7,125 


1797 Colt by Fidget...... Duke of Bedford...... 5,000 1815 Whisker..........., Duke of Grafton...... 7,500 


Year 


1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
~ F845 
we46 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE 


Liverpool, England; 6-year-olds and over; 4 miles, 856 yards (Aintree Course) 


Winner Owner Starters Value 
Lottery. vats > BRIEIMOVOs ces cs 17 Py 
Nertyeteet tela Mr. Villebois....... AZ IDY sees 
Charity.......... Lord Craven........ Le 
Gaylads?. © ...50-. ST EMMOLG Ss S200 ed ors ASW aes 
Vanguard........ Lord Chesterfield... 16 ..... 
Pioneer......... Mr. Quartermaine... 22 =... 
Cure All......... W. S. Crawfurd..... 1a ee 
Pioneer......... Mr. Adams......... 1d deg Emcee 
Matthew........ Mr. Courtenay...... 20M ieee 
Chandler........ Capt Little; =. 7. .<- a0 see 
Peter Simple..... Mr. S. Mason, Jr.... 24 $4,025 
Abd el Kader.... Mr. Osborne........ 2 ero 
Abd el Kader.... Mr. Osborne........ Pa 3 ones oa 
Miss Mowbray... 7. F. Mason........ 24 3,400 
Peter Simple..... Haptakittles 2... Ya le A te 
Bourton......... Mi Moseley 22. 5 .cncs, .. ‘c'camls 
Wanderer........ Mr. Dennis......... 20 Pe sae 
Freetrader....... WaBarnet....23...< 7A baie Pico 3 
Emigrant........ G. Hodgman........ 28 5,575 
Little Charley.... C. Capel........... hn en ae 
Half Caste....... Mr. Willoughby. .... 20 4,200 
HAMS Solevare estes CoCapel,.. 3c. <0 19 aarti 
Jealousy......... J. Bennett......... 24 4,925 
Huntsman....... Vise‘tide Namur..." 913°" * 20). 
Emblem......... Lord Coventry...... 16 4,275 
Emblematic...... Lord Coventry...... 25 ee, 
Alcibiade........ B. J. Angell. ....... 23 §,175 
Salamander...... MteStudds 5 c<kc. SO eee 
Cortolvin........ Duke of Hamilton... 23 8,300 
The Lamb....... Lord Poulett........ 21 7,850 
The Colonel...... Mr. Weyman....... 22 8,800 
The Colonel...... MGEVENSic cece ccs 23 7,325 
The Lamb....... Lord Poulett........ 25 8,325 
Casse Tete...... Eat ayleycee.c. Sele 25 7,275 
Disturbance...... Capt. Machell...... 28 9,800 
Reugny.......... Capt. Machell...... 22 9,450 
Pathfinder....... PTB Osrwesie: esr 18 9,700 
ROGAN Rs terk.cn Capt. Machell...... 19 7,550 
Austerlitz........ F. G. Hobson....... 16 6,450 
LOE] bee J. Nightingall....... 12 8,450 
The Liberator.... G. Moore........... 18 9,500 
Empress......... PaDUCrOte se isan cs 14 6,250 
Woodbrook...... Capt. Kirkwood..... 13 4,900 
Seaman. ........ Lord Manners...... 12 6,675 
Zoedone......... Prince C. Kinsky.... 10 4,625 
Voluptuary...... MaErsBoyds...c2.. a 15 5,175 
Roquefort....... A. Cooper.......... 19 5,175 
Old Joe... :.. Mr. Douglas........ 23 6,805 
Gamecock....... Eg ays sire cciee cieic ict 16 6,080 
Playfair......... Col. E. W. Baird.... 20 5,905 
BRIQStO cde. see's M. A. Maher....... 20 6,170 
Hlexee re tics ss G. Masterman,..... 16 8,325 
Come Away...... W. G. Jameson...... 21 8,400 
Father O'Flynn... C.G. Wilson........ 25 8,400 
Cloister......... CAGEDUM aacose 6 15 9,825 
Why Not........ Capt. C. H. Fenw’k.. 14 9,875 
W. M. f. Borneo... J. Widger.......... 19 9,875 


* Substitute race. { American bred or owned. 


Year 


1919 
1930 
1935 
1937 


Year 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


1909 
1916 
1911 
1912 


1913 


1914 
1915 
1916* 
1917° 
1918* 
1919° 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


a a A A ESE SE 


“TRIPLE CROWN"? WINNERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Belmont Stakes) 


Horse Owner 
SITE B atone ite iersie siete olsle.ore Aoistenieatare J. K. L. Ross 
GAUANEE OX atrscia ssc vist ce actrees William Woodward 
Oinahia ern eters faenisiien William Woodward 
War Admiral 


Pateere a/sisietoiecstsrartbelaraiits Samuel D. Riddle 


Year 


1941 
1943 
1946 
1948 


— 


Winner Owner Starters Value 
The Soarer...... Lord Wavertree..... 28 = $ 9,875 
Manifesto....... BoM. Dyas... ae op 28 9,875 | 
Drogheda........ C. G. Adams........ 25 9,875 
Manitesto....... 5. G. Bultasl. :-27 0. 19 9,875 
Ambush Il....... Prince of Wales... .. 16 9,875 
Grudon.......... B. Bletsoe......... 24 9,875 
Shannon Lass.... A. Gorham......... 21 10,000 
Drumcree....... J. S. Morrison...... 23 10,000 
Moitaa: 2 35.4 G. H. Gollan........ 26 10,000 
Kirkland........ Ff. Bibby; 5. cee eee 27 10,125 
Ascetic’s Silver .. Prince Hatzfeldt.... 23 10,875 
Eremon......... S. Howard- . Saas 23 ~=—- 12,000 
Rubiot >. .<2-2<2 Maj. F. Douglas- 

Pennant. <...3 65 24 12,000 
Lutteur III....... J. Hennessy........ 32 12,000 
Jenkinstown..... S. Howard......... 25 12,000 
Glenside......... F: Bibby:.2s2-eee su 26 12,500 
Sorry Mans.c.. « Mr. C. G. Assheton- 

Smith... 3 te 24 16,000 
Covertcoat....... Sir C. G. Assheton- 

Smith. 25-35 Saeed 22 15,850 
SUnIOCH TS cacs 6% To Tyler eee 20 17,575 
Ally Sloper....... Lady Nelson....... 20 17,575 
Bermouth........ P. F. Heybourn.... 21 5,750 
Ballymacad....... Sir G. Bullough.... 19 6,025 
Poethlyn......... Mrs. H. Peel....... 17 4,925 
Poethlyn......... Mrs. H. Peel....... 22. ~=—«:17,950 
Troytoawhs.- a cess Major Gerrard..... 24 21,800 
Shaun Spadah.... T. McAlpine....... 35 39,925 
Music Hail........ Hugh Kershaw..... 32 35,000 
Sgt. Murphyt..... Stephen Sanford... 28 36,100 
Master Rob’t...... Lord Airlie........ 30 40,825 
Double Chance.... Major D. Goold.... 33 40,600 
Jack Horner...... C. Schwartz....... 30 31,550 
Sprig? co cet eae Mrs. M. Partridge.. 37 41,075 
Tipperary Tim.... H. S. Kenyon...... 42 55,900 
Gregalach <<) ne Mrs. M. A. G’m'll.. 66 64,625 
Shaun Goilin...... W. Midwood....... 41 48,650 
Grakiac...oeseo C..R. Taylors eo 36 37,240 
FORDTaucsmcotoe ns W. Parsonage...... 36 =. 28,577 
Kellsboro Jackt... Mrs. F. A. Clark... 34 36,725 
Golden Miller... .. Miss D. Paget... .. 30 36,325 
Reynoldstown..... Maj. Noel F’rlong.. 27 32,725 
Reynoldstown..... Maj. Noel F’rlong.. 35 35,100 
Royal Mail........ H. Lloyd Tnomas.. 33 33,225 
Battleshipf....... Mrs. M. Scott...... 36 37,545 
Workman......... Sir A. Maguire..... 37 31,966 
Bogskaf. ccc¢2e0< Lord Stalbridge.... 30 16,887 
Lovely Cottage.... Jock Morant....... 34 35,300 
Caughoo.......... J. J. McDowell..... 57 39,728 
Sheila’s Cottage... John Proctor...... 43 36,428 
Russian Hero..... W. F. Williamson... 43 37,868 
Freebooter........ Mrs. L. Brotherton. 49 27,942 
Nickel Coin....... Jeffrey Royle...... 36 24,766 
UOal fc ssnemtrets Harry Lane........ 47 ~—-. 25,110 
Early Mist........ J, H. Griffin, 5.6 ane 31 26,406 

Horse Owner 

Whitlaway).;. ooosscp dectace some Warren Wright 

Count Fleetia.2. tac te eee Mrs. John Hertz 

Assault io. ncaa siete eeie Robert J. Kleberg 

Citation Soo ote cen eee eee Warren Wright 


Tock 


Hollywood Park; 3-year-olds and over; 114 mniles: 
Run at Santa Anita Park in 1949. 


Win val. 


pee be Win val. Year © Winner, age Jockey Wt. 
cae oe 33 $37,150 «1947 Cover Up (4)...... R. Permane..... 117 $ 73,500 _ 
icneies G. Woolf......:, 125 35,075 1948 Shenae I)... ie Aane. pate area : on 
ee G. Woolf........ 133 36,200 1949 Solidarity (4)..... ae Neves........ 115 100,000. 
Big Pebble (5).... J. Westrope..... 119 62,475 1950 Noen.(5) 5... 006. - a J. Longden...... 130. 100,000 
Happy Issue (4)... . H. Woodhouse... 119 60,600 1951 Citation (6)....... S. Brooks. ...... 120 100,000 
_ Challenge Me (4).. A. Skoronski.... 108 48,230 1952 Two Lea (6)...... H. Moreno...... 113 100,000 
§ Triplicate (5)..... B.James....... 113. 79,900 1953 Royal Serenade (5) J. Longden...... 113 100,000. 
KENTUCKY DERBY 
Churchill Downs; 3-year-olds; 114 miles 
Distance 114 miles prior to 1898. 

Winuer Jockey Wt. Winval, Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val, 
Aristides.......... 0; Lewis. oc... 100 $2,850 1916.) Regrets. Geer J. Notteri a7 tke 112 $11,450 
MapTANGS 5... Re Swiss << 97 2,950 1916 George Smith...... 5. Lottuss 33% 117 9,750 
Baden Baden...... W. Walker...... 100 =. 3,300 1917 Omar Khayyam.... C. Borel........ 117 —-16,600 
BSySIBls occ sc - J. Carter........ 100 4,050 1918 Exterminator....... W. Knapp....... 114 14,700 
Lord Murphy....... C. Schauer...... 100 3,550 1919 Sir Barton......... J. Loftus........ 112% 20,825 
ik aa a Ge: Kewis. 2. cvs 105 = 3,800 1920 Paul Jones......... T. Rica, is eee 126 ~ 30,375 
NOOO (2s bs ocrwe vn J. McLaughtin 105 4,410 1921 Behave Yourself.... C. Thompson.... 126 38,450 
DOMGs ses accore<. Bond. tox <o 58 102. = 4,560 1922 Morvich....<...... A. Johnson...... 126 46,775 
Leonatus.......... W. Donohue..... 105 3,760 IS239 LOWA hast eesx see E. Sande........ 126 53,600 
Buchanan......... 1. Murphy....... 110 = 3,990 1924 Black Gold......... J.D. Mooney.... 126 52,775 
Joe Cotton......... E. Henderson.... 110 4,630 1925 Flying Ebony....... E.pSande.;.32 cs 126 52,950 
Ben Alle vi... sane: Pi Dalfys) 3 cit 118 4,890 1926 Bubbling Over..... A. Johnson...... 126 50,075 
Montrose.......... ES IOWIS 3s ick % 118 4,200 1927 Whiskery.......... L. McAtee....... 126 = 51,000 
Macbeth Il........ G. Covington.... 115 4,740 1928 Reigh Count....... Ci Langct ees 126 5,375 
Spokane.......... |e 4 eae 118 4,970 1929 Clyde Van Dusen... L. McAtee..,.... 126 53,950 
RUGY eso. ks woes 1. Murphy....... 118 5,460 1930 Gallant Fox........ E, Sande... 2... 126 50,725 
Kingman.......... I. Murphy....... 122 4,680 1931 Twenty Grand...... C. Kurtsinger 126 = 48,725 
PETS Aivigrere tach cae A, Clayton...... 122 4,230 1932 Burgoo King....... EcJameS.cuers 126 = 52,350 
EOOKOUES. oo 5 cases Ee MNS os cust: 122 4,090 1933 Brokers Tip........ D. Meade....... 126 48,925 
MIRA o esis ode Se F. Goodale...... 122 4,020 1934 Cavalcade......... M. Garner....... 126 =. 28,175 

: Pale: ts oO J. Perkins....... 122 2,970 1935 Omaha. ... csiccuc8 W. Saunders.... 126 35,525 
| Ben Brush......... W. Simms....... 117 4,850 1936 Bold Venture...... 1, Hanford...... 126 37,725 
1897 Typhoon ll........ Fe. Garers <<. 117 — 4,850 1537. War Admiral....... C. Kurtsinger.... 126 52,050 
Hoge Plaudit...... 0.0... W. Simms....... 117s 4,850 1938 Lawrin............ EL Ay Caro 126 47,050 
1899 Manuel..........-. Federale. 117 4,850 1939 Johnstown......... 3; Stout soos 126 46,350 nee 
1900 Lieut. Gibson...... J. Boland....... 117 4,850 1940 Gallahadion........ C. Bierman...... 126 60,150 Bs 
1901 His Eminence...... J. Winkfield. .... 117 4,850 1941 Whirlaway......... Es Atcaro: secatepere 126 61,275 ai 
1902 Alan-a-Dale........ J. Winkfield..... 117 4,850 1942 Shut Out.......... W. D. Wright... 126 - 64,225 oe 
1903 Judge Himes....... H. Booker....... 117 4,850 1943 Count Fleet........ J. Longden...... 126 = 60,725 til 
1904 Elwood............ eh 11) Paget ae 117s 4,850 1944 Pensive........... C. McCreary..... 126 64,675 u 
“CHE ee J. Martin........ 122 4,850 1945 "Hoop Jr.,.i......2. E,Arcarod <7... 126 64,850 
1906 Sir Huon.......... R. Troxler....... 117 4,850 1046 Assault: .c.-'.. cscs W. Metirtens 126 96,400 
1907 Pink Star....0..... A. Minder....... 117 4,850 19474 Jet Piiot..2..5 «sos E. Guerin....... 126 =: 92,160 
1908 Stone Street....... A. Pickens. ..... 117 4,850 1948 Citation........... E. Arcaro....... 126 83,400 
1909 Wintergreen....... V. Powers... Be eee 1988 Rondel. ca S. Brooks....... 126 91,600 
i eee ia ‘350 1950 Middleground...... W. Boland...... 126 92,650 
1911 Meridian.......... G. Archibald. .... 117 4,850 § 98,050 
H912-.Worth.......2...+- C.H. Shilling... 117 4,850 1951 Count Turf........ C. McCreary..... 126 98,05 
1913 Donerail........... R. Goose........ 117 5,475 1952) SHill: Gail oie 2 EcArcatas rene 126 96,300 
1914 Old Rosebud....... J. McCabe...... 114 9,125 1953 Dark Star......... H. Moreno...... 126 90,050 
MASSACHUSETTS HANDICAP 
Suffolk Downs; 3-year-olds and over; 1} miles. 
Distance 1% miles prior to 1948. i 
Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Winval. Year © Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1935 Top Row (4)....... G. Woolf........ 116 $18,750 1945 First Fiddle (6)..... J. Longden Reha, 121 $42,750 
1936 Time Supply (5).... R. Workman..... 121 23,500 1946 Pavot (4).......... A. Kirkiand..... 120. 47,750 
1937 Seabiscuit (4)...... J. Pollard....... 130 51,780 1947 Stymie (6)......... C. McCreary..... 128 41,150 
1938 Menow (3)......... N. Wall......... we oe 1948 Beauchef (5)....... R. Donoso......- 115 47,250 
1939 Fighting Fox (4).... J. Stout......... , 1949 First Nighter (4).... J. Renick....... 104 39,200 
1940 Eight Thirty (4).... H. Richards..... 126 46,550 eit Oar ie 120 21,400 
A 1950 Cochise (4)........ E. Arcaro... 
1941 War Relic (3)...... T. Atkinson..... 102 48,350 A ; 112 22,000 
1942 Whirlaway (4)...... G. Woolf........ "OUT img te ane ee peti es 
1943 Market Wise (5).... V. Nodarse...... 126 39,650 1952 To Market (4)...... W. Boland. ..... : , 
1944 First Fiddle (6)..... J, Longden,..... 124 41,850 1953 Royal Vale (5)...... J. Westrope..... 125 43,300 
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1936 
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194] 
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Year 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1945 


Se ei ee ee ae ee eee 


PREAKNESS STAKES 


Pimlico; 3-year-olds; 146 miles 


Distance 144 miles prior to 1889; 114 miles In 1889; 116 miles 1894 to1 
from 1901 to 1907, inclusive; 1 mile in 1909 and 1910; 146 miles from 1911 to i924, Inclusive. 
Club's Gravesend Course from 1894 to 1908, Inclusive. Run In two divisions in 1918. 


Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. 
SUTVIVON se... cichaw oe G. Barbee....... DIG 5 Soe 1916 Damrosch......... L. McAtee....... 115 
Culpepper......... M. Donohue..... TG Ee: 3 L907) SKaltanees. senatece E. Haynes....... 116 
Tom Ochiltree...... L. Hughes....... LOGY ore 1918 War Cloud......... J. Loftus.s.....%20 117 
cl ild GC) Gaeee aera G. Barbee....... 130) Stee. 1918 Jack Hare Jr....... CrPeaki.. cies 115 
Cloverbrook....... C. Holloway..... 1104. es 1919 Sir Barton......... 5. Loftus: S32 126 
Duke of Magenta... ©. Holloway..... NES es: 1920 Mano’ War........ C. Kummer..... 126 
Harel cel: stares. < W. Hughes...... 110 = $2,550 1921 Broomspun........ F. Coltiletti...... 114 
Grenada,.......... W. Hughes...... 110 2,000 1922) PHOS eb. 2 2008 L. Morris....... 114 
Saunterer......... W. Costello...... 110 1,950 28 Vigil seu ts. Meee B. Marinelli. .... 114 
Vanguard.......... W. Costelle...... 110 1,250 1924 Nellie Morse....... J. Merimee...... 121 
WACODUS. cerns ie G. Barbee....... 110 1,635 1925 Coventry.......... C. Kummer..... 126 
Knight of Ellerslie.. S.H. Fisher..... 110 1,905 1926 -Displaysct.60.508 J. Maiben....... 126 
Tecumseh......... J. McLaughlin... 118 2,160 1927 Bostonian......... A. Abel. ..5.fes- 126 
mhe Bards ).i..2 oh S./H.. Fisher)... ... 118 2,050 1928 Victorian.......... R. Workman..... 126 
Dunboyne......... W. Donohue..... 118 1,675 1929 Dr. Freeland....... L. Schaefer..... 126 
Refund............ F. Littlefield..... 118 1,185 1930 Gallant Fox........ E. Sandej.n.dcne 126 
Buddhist.......... H. Anderson..... 118 1,130 1931 ‘Malet iss e62 G; Ellis: S442. 126 
Assignee.......... Fi Tatal. cies. 122 1,830 1932 Burgoo King....... E. James......6.. 126 
BEUMAT Aras ave. <isieisicis P| a 115 1,350 1933 Head Play......... C. Kurtsinger.... 126 
Margrave.......... HeGriffin..c....,. 115 1,350 1934 High Quest........ Ro Jones 22.2 126 
Paul Kauvar....... PNOEDB A gh ce ose 108 1,420 1935 POmahas... %.. 200 W. Saunders 126 
IVIFOX. oc ies ces vate W. Simms....... 120 1,450 1936 Bold Venture...... G. Woolf........ 126 
Half Time......... R. Clawson...... 104 1,580 1937 War Admiral....... C. Kurtsinger.... 126 
NOUS yislaceias wciae H. Spencer...... 106 1,900 1938 \Dautiers... 5 cece M. Peters....... 126 
The Parader....... EAnGEyS criss een 118 1,605 1939 Challedon......... G. Seabo........ 126 
Old England....... L. Jackson...... 115 2,240 1940 Bimelech.......... F. A. Smith..... 126 
Flocarline......... W. Gannon...... 113 1,875 1941 Whirlaway......... Ev Arearivcs zc28 126 
Bryn Mawr........ E. Hildebrand... 108 2,355 1942's Alsabice cane. «cote B. James....... 126 
Cairngorm......... Weibaviss. ors 142,145 1943 Count Fleet........ J. Longden...... 126 
Whimsical. ........ W. Miller... .... 108 2,355 1944 \Pensive..:...0¢c0e C. McCreary..... 126 
Don Enrique....... G. Mountain..... 107 2,260 1945 Polynesian......... W. D. Wright.... 126 
Royal Tourist...... E.‘Dugan.a.< «<<; 112 2,455 1946: ‘Assatiit.3.2... 088 W. Mehrtens.... 126 
Bttondi sess. res oaks W. Doyle........ 11 3,225 1947. Faultless.......... D. Dodson...... 126 
Layminster........ RaEstapey, ..cd. 84 3,300 1S48;* Citationsc:...<snaee E. Arcaroco-cnee 126 
Watervale......... E. Dugan........ 112 2,700 1949 Capot. > aoe see T. Atkinson..... 126 
Colonel Holloway... C. Turner....... 107 1,450 1950 Hill Prince......... Es Arcato.y25e 126 
USK Tokio ie J. Butwell....... 117 1,670 195)"= Bolde ws eee cee EB. Arcat0. eee 126 
FAGUGAY, Stetgies aye 2b A. Schuttinger... 108 1,355 1952. Blue Mant... ase ak C. McCreary..... 126 
Rhine Maiden...... D. Hoffman...... 104 1,275 1953 Native Dancer...... E. Guerin....... 126 

SANTA ANITA DERBY 
Santa Anita Park; 3-year-olds; 1% miles 
Distance 1}\¢ miles prior to 1938; 13, miles In 1947. 

Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt: 
Gille. Repti uaclesa.os Si Coucci wisi avs 126 $19,650 1946 Knockdown........ R. Permane..... 122 
HeIDIGh ai seoce. » W. D. Wright.... 126 26,000 1947" "On Trust; 2. ee J. Longden...... 118 
airy Hines ci.c. sac M. Peters....... 121 45,425 1948 Salmagundi........ J. Longden...... 118 
Stagehand......... J. Westrope..... 118 42,350 1949 Old Rockport....... G. Glisson....... 118 
GISHCIAS ean Susisies C. Bierman...... 115 = 41,850 1950 Your Host......... J. Longden...... 118 
Sweepida.......... R. Neves........ 120. 43,850 1951 Rough’n Tumble.... E. Arcaro....... 118 
Porter's Cap....... PeeHaasts ec cae 120 44,975 19525 -HilliGall 2, seis T. Atkinson. .... 118 
Bymeabond........ GHWoolfaaicennes 119 37,250 1953 Chanlea............ E. Arcaro....... 118 

SANTA ANITA HANDICAP 
Santa Anita Park; 3-year-olds and over; 1 miles. 
; ae age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. 

ZUCATICT) sic ei va-sieves0.0 G. Woolf...... 117 $108,400 1946 War Knight (6)....... J. Adams..... 

Top Row (5)......... W. D. Wright.. 116 104,600 1947 Olhaverry (8)........ M. Peterson... a 
Rosemont (5)........ H. Richards... 124 90,700 1948 = Talon (6). j.ics sess E. Arcaro..... 122 
Stagehand (3)........ IN: Wallsacaae 100 91,450 1949 Vulcan's Forge (4).... D. Gorman.... 119 
Kayak i (4) Ds kidetsistecs J. Adams..... 110 ~— 91,100 1950 = Noor (5).5 5. ccc es J. Longden. 110 
Seabiscuit (7)........ J. Pollard... 130 86,650 1951 Moonrush (5)......... J. Longden.... 114 
Bay View (4)......... NW. Wall....... 108 89,360 1952) Miche(7). 3. s.scene J. Covalli..... 115 
Thumbs Up (6)....... J. Longden.... 130 (82,922 1953 Mark-Ye-Well (4)..... BE, Arcatonecee 130 


900, inclusive, and 1908; 1 mile and 70 yards 
2 Run at Brooklyn Jockey 


Win val. 
4,800 
12,250 

11,250- 


Win val, 

$74,680 
81,750 
79,800 
94,700 
89,800 
81,500 
92,900 
84,500 


Win val. 
$101,205 
98,900 
102,500 
102,000 
97,900 
97,900 
104,100 
97,900 


Belmont Park; 3-year-olds and over; 1% miles. 
Run at Sheeepshead Bay prior to 1913. ; 


Winner; age Jockey Wt. Winval: 1920 Paul Jones (3) A, 5350 
5 BOY Se uttinger. 
Gen. Monroe (6)...... W. Donohue... 124 $4,945 1921 Audacious ()........ Cc. Si 2 , 00 
Pontiac (4).......... H. Olney...... 102-5855 1922 Captain Alcock (5).... C. Ponce...... 108 82 
Troubadour (4)....... W. Fitzpatrick. 115 5,697 1923 Grey Lag(5)......... E. Sande...... 135 7,800 
Mereutus (CA)... ose cnc GDaviso22): 102 6,065 1924 Mad Hatter (8)....... E. Sande...... 125 9,150 
883 Elkwood (5)......... W. Martin..... 119 6,812 1925 Sting (4)........... . B. Bruening... 122 11, 600 
9 Raceland (4)......... E. Garrison.... 120 6,900 1926 Crusader (3)......... J. Callahan..., 104 13, 150: 
Salvator (4).......... 1. Murphy..... 127 6,900 1927 Crusader (4)......... C. Kummer... 127 11,875 
Loantaka (5)......... M. Bergen.... 110 9900 1928 Dolan (4)............ J. Callahan.... 105 13,875 
Montana (4)......... E.Garrison.... 115 17,750 1929 Bateau (4)........... E. Ambrose... 112 14,100 
Lowlander (5)........ P. McDermott. 105 17,750 +1930 Petee Wrack (5)...... E. Sande.,.... 122 ‘11,850 
Ramapo (4).......... . taral...... 120 —-12,070 1931 Mokatam (4)......... A. Robertson.. 123 11,200 
Lazzarone (4)........ A. Hamilton... 115 4,730 1932 White Clover 11 (6)... R. Workman... 115 11,100 
Henry of Navarre (5).. H. Griffin...... 129 5,850 1933 Equipoise (5)........ R. Workman... 132 7,250 
Ben Brush (4)....... W. Simms..... 123 5,850 1934 Ladysman (4)........ S. Coucci...... 114 5,750 
“THC ae A. Clayton.... 119 6,300 1935 Head Play (5)........ C. Kurtsinger.. 114 = 12,175 
imp), .......-~. N. Turner..... 114 6,g00 1936 Firethorn (4)......... H. Richards... 116 12,125 
: Kinley Mack (4)...... P. McCue... .. 125 6,800 1937 Aneroid (4).......... C. Rosengarten 110 10,950 
1901 Alcedo (4)........... H. Spencer.... 112 7,800 1938 -ySnark:().0e.5.0s46ss J. Longden.... 120 = 17,050 
1902 Gold Heels (4)....... 0. Wonderly... 124 7,300 1939 Cravat (4)........... J. Westrope... 121 17,750 
4903 Africander 3) Se See G. Fuller...... 110 16,490 1940 Eight Thirty (4) nereewe H. Richards... 127 19,850 
1904 Hermis (5)........... A.Redfern.... 127 16,800 1941 Your Chance (4)...... D.Meade...., 114 25,200 
A905 Beldame (4)......... F. O'Neill... 123 16,800 1942 Market Wise (4)...... B. James..... 124 27,800 
‘1906 Go Between (5)...... W. Shew...... 116 16,800 1943 Don Bingo (4)........ J. Renick..,.. 104 27,600 
1907 Nealon (4)........... W. Dugan... 113. -16,800 ©=-«1944sAletern (5).......... H. Lindberg... 108 39,210 
1902 Ballot (4)............ J. Notter...... 127. 19,750 «1945 Devil Diver (6)....... E. Arcaro..... 132 34,995 
1909 Fitz Herbert (3)...... E. Dugan...... 105 3,850 1946 Armed(5)........... D. Dodson,.., 130 43,000 
1910 Olambala (4)......... G. Archibald .. 115 4,800 1947 Assault (4).......... E. Arcaro..... 130 40,000 
1913 Whisk Broom 11 (6)... J. Notter...... 139 3,000 1948 Harmonic (4)........ W. Mehrtens.. 109 39,700 
1915 Stromboli (4)........ C. Turner... 122 3,925 ~—«:1949-Vulcan’s Forge (4).... E. Arcaro..... 124 43,200 
4916 Friar Rock (3)........ M. Garner... 101 3,450 ~=—«:21950_ Loser Weeper (5)..... N. Combest... 115 41,400 
1917 Boots (6)............ J. Loftus...... 122 4,900 1951 Busanda (4)......... K. Stuart..... 102 42,100 
1918 Johren (3)........... F. Robinson... 110 5,850 1952 One Hitter (6)........ T. Atkinson... 112 41,900 


1919 Corn Tassel (5)...... L. Ensor...... 108 5,200 1953 Tom Fool (4)......... T. Atkinson... 128 40,400 


TRAVERS STAKES 


Saratoga; 3-year-olds; 11 miles. 


Distance 1% miles prior to 1890; 114 miles in 1890, 1891, and 1892; 144’ miles In 1893, 1894 and 1897; 114 miles In 
$95, 1901, 1902, and 1903. Run as Travers Midsummer Derby froim 1927 to 1932, inclusive, Run at Waitone Park 


from 1943 to 1245, inclusive. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year § Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1864 ~Kentucky............ Gilpatrick..... 109 $2,950 1B9 2 AZIA: J 2 cae sewa deus Clayton....... 122. $ 2,750 
1865 Maiden.............. Sewanee tec 97 3,400 1893 Stowaway........... McDermott.... 107 2,450 
1S66> Merrill. ..........00 ADO) £25. S60 100 3,560 1894 Henry of Navarre 125 2,350 
1867 Ruthless............. Gilpatrick..... 103 Dene ISOS ANZA gavel ic cpt ieee iffin........ 104 1,125 
1858 The Banshee......... smiths 5.0400 97 3,150 1897 Rensselaer........... 126 1,425 
1869 Glenelg.............. C. Miller...... 110 3600!) 1901) (Blues eo does 126 6,750 
1870 Kingfisher........... C. Miller...... 110 4950/1902 “Hermisi..: sock s.ct « 111 6,750 
1871 Harry Bassett........ W. Miller. .... 11 5,600; 1903 Ada Nay. 223.0... 106 8,150 
1872 Joe Daniels.......... J. Rowe....... 110 5,500 1904 Broomstick.......... 129 5,850 
1873 Tom Bowling........ R. Swim...... 110 5,400 1905 Dandelion........... heed 8B § 8,350 
BPM ALA 5c, fim iss cicisa' ees Barbee....... 110 5,050 1906 Gallavant............ W. Miller..... 111 5,800 
1875 D’Artagnan.......... Barbee....... 110 4,850 1907 Frank Gill........... Notter,....... 129 5,800 
1876 Sultana............. Hayward...... 107 3,700 1908 Dorante............. Jikeess.;:cvae 116 5,800 
1877 Baden Baden........ SAVERS iiecceu's 110 4,550 1909 Hilarious............ Scoville....... 129 5,800 
1878 Duke of Magenta..... Hughes....... 118 4,250 1910 Dalmatian........... C. H. Shilling.. 129 4,825 
1979; -Falsetto.. .2./..65.4 5! I. Murphy..... 118 4,950 AOS Rock Mews )o.74 aceite T. McTaggart.. 129 2,725 
1880 Grenada............. Hughes....... 118 3,750 1914) Roamer sacs secs ccc J. Butwell..... 123 3,000 
ISSLZHINdOOs cece seecs'e J. McLaughlin. 118 2,950 1915 Lady Rotha.......... M. Garner..... 106 2,150 
ESB2 te CarlOY; Bsc.cies.0s 0% «6 Quantrell..... 115 3,450 LOIS TESDUT Geet ce teicenes J. Loftus....., 129 3,125 
SR 5r BammeS.c csce oe csais ss J. McLaughlin. 118 3,400 1917 Omar Khayyam....... J. Butwell..... 129 5,350 
1884 Rataplan............ Fitzpatrick.... 118 4,159 1918 Sun Briar........... W. Knapp..... 120 7,700 
1885 Bersan.............- Spellman..... 118 4,025 1919 Hannibal............ LY Enon: 22 120 9,835 
1886 Inspector B.......... J. McLaughlin. 118 3,825 1920 Mano’ War.......... A. Schuttinger. 129 9,275 
(887 Careyecl Doves veins sins Blaylock...... 118 3,825 1921 Sporting Blood....... L. Lykes.c...5 116 ~=—-10,275 
1883 Sir Dixon............ J. McLaughlin. 118 4,625 1922 Little Chief.......... ESPatot seca 123 11,325 
[889 Long Dance.......... Barnes....... 118 3,700 1923. Wilderness.......... B. Marinelli... 120 13,550 
1899 Sit Joha........ 6.5.5 Bergen....... 118 4,925 1924 Sun Flag........8'5. F. Keogh...... 115. ——s:14,675 
OTs Nallefacce ities... R. Williams... 122 2,900 1925 Dangerous........... C. Kummer... 115 13,425 


“fnformation Plec 


Travers Stakes (Cont.) 


1926 MAIS ec2 as cere wets F. Coltiletti...... 123 $15,050 1940 Fenelon.......... nS Tey ey Se 122 
1927 Brown Bud....... i. Fators sre oe 120 =. 29,925 1941 Whirlaway........ A. Robertson. ... 130 
1928 Petee-Wrack...... S. O'Donnell... 117 30,550 1942 PSHE ONES Serene E-Arcarozc soon 130 : 
1929 Beacon Hiil....... A. Robertson.... 117 — 31,820 1943 Eurasian......... S. Brooks...) 112 yo 
1930 Jim Dandy........ F. J. Baker...... 120 =27,050 1944 By Jimminy....... E. Arcatoiies sat 126 
1931 Twenty Grand..... L. McAtee....... 126 33,000 1945: Adams +2 .c 50% 100 C. McCreary..... 110 =. 28,680 
1932 War Hero......... S$. Gilbert. ©. ..2 115 = 23,150 1946 Natchez.......... T. Atkinson..... 124 24,750 
1933 Inlander.......... ReWONGS 8 crepes 126 21,059 1947 Young Peter...... Te May scan cage 124 19,375 
- 1934 Observant........ L. Humphries.... 112 14,650 1948 Ace Admiral...... T. Atkinson. .... 108 =:19,650 
1935 Gold Foam........ S.Goucch.-<.. 3 112 14,675 1999 ASO sooo cine bos C, Erricos, 3. ta 108 16,000 
1936 Granville......... UE Stouts. ctek. - 127 14,700 1950 Lights Up......... G. Hettinger. .... 110 16,350 
1937 Burning Star...... W.D. Wright.... 117 14,550 1951 Battlefield........ E. Arcaro....... 123 = 15,000 
1938 Thanksgiving..... EB. Arcaro.. .42) 117 14,400 1952 One Count........ E. Guerin....... 126 16,450 
1939 Eight Thirty....... H. Richards..... 117 16,575 1953 Native Dancer..... E. Guerin....... 126 18,850. 


WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY 
Washington Park; 2-year-olds; 3/4 mile. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Winval. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val, 
CEASE eaten eager A. Robertson.... 117 $26,135 1947 Bewitch.......... D. Dodson...... 119 $63,150 
1940 Porter's Cap...... C. Bierman...... 117 30,780 1948 Model Cadet...... A. Skoronski.... 118 60,750 
1941 Alsab............ R. L. Vedder... 119 32,575 1949 Curtice........... 0. Scurlock... 115 57,850 
1942 Occupation....... L. Balaski....... 122 58,475 1950 To Market........ A. Rivera....... 122 57,390 
TSAR OCCUPY... vs se 583 L. Whiting...... 113 43,625 : 

1944 Free for All....... O.Grohs........ 122 47,850 - 1951 Oh Leo........... P. Bailey........ 122 62,700 
1945 Revoked.......... A. Bodiou....... 118 56,700 1952 Mr. Paradise...... E. :Atcatay =e 116 79,710 
1946 Education........ cAdamsoe.. 3 118 65,125 1953 Hasty Road....... E. Arcaro....... 122 99,645 

WIDENER 


Hialeah Park; 3-year-olds and over; 114 miles 
Run as Widener Challenge Cup Handicap prior to 1938. Run as Widener Handicap from 1938 to 1944, inclusive, 


Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val; 
1936 Mantagna (4)..... E. Litzenberger.. 109 $10,150 1946 Armed (5)........ D. Dodson...... 128 $45,700 
1937 Columbiana (4) ... H. Le Blanc..... 103 52,000 1947. Armed (6)........ D. Dodson...... 129 43,900 
1938 War Admiral (4)... C. Kurtsinger.... 130 49,550 1948 El Mono (4)....... FE Roberts. ..... 112 = 43,800 
1939 Bull Lea (4)...... 1. Anderson..... 119 46,450 1949 Coaltown (4)...... T. Atkinson... .. 123 42,300 
1940 Many Stings (5)... R. Donoso....... 109 52,000 1950 Royal Governor (6). C. Rogers....... 118 43,000 
1941 Big Pebble (5).... G. Seabo........ 109 51,800 1951 Sunglow (4)...... D. Dodson...... 116 54,100 
1942 The Rhymer (4)... E. Arcaro....... 111 53,950 1952 Spartan Valor (4).. J. Stout......... 119 51,300 
1944 Four Freedoms(4). E. Arcaro....... 109% 29,350 1953 Oil Capitol (6)..... C. McCreary..... 114 —- 93,200 


WOOD MEMORIAL 
Jamaica; 3-year-olds; 16 miles 


Run as Wood Stakes prior to 1927. Distance 1 mile and 70 yards from 1925 to 1939, Inclusive. Runas Wood Memo- 
rial Stakes from 1927 to 1941, inclusive. Run In two divisions In 1944, 1945, and 1947. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1925 Backbone........ WGRAnKGS scl. airs 110 $ 7,600 1941 Market Wise...... D. Meade....... 120 $16,650 
1926 Pompey.......... B. Breuning..... 120 8,700 1942 Requested........ W. D. Wright.... 120 22,900 
ASZT SAXON salen sie sies.e 6s GLBM se asce.. 117 9,050 1943 Count Fleet....... J. Longden...... 126 20,150 
1928 Distraction........ D. McAuliffe..... 120 11,300 1944. Stir'Upt o.oa. ccc: E.KArCaro sence 126 19,625 
TOZOBNESSAIE Ls. sis oe aes M. Garner....... 110 11,000 1944 Lucky Draw....... J. Longden...... 126 20,115 
1930 Gallant Fox....... Emoan Ceres 120 10,150 1945= Jeepan ln Ate A. Kirkland..... 126 18,945 
1931 Twenty Grand..... C. Kurtsinger.... 120 10,200 TS45 eROOp Eons soot EVAICaIO eae 126 18,945 
1932 Universe......... L. McAtee....... 120 10,400 1946 Assault........... W. Mehrtens.... 126 22,600 
1933 Mr. Khayyam..... Pe Waillsin.s cutters 122 3,760 1947. Phalanx.......... E. Arcaro....... 126 = 31,325 
1934 High Quest....... D. Bellizzi....... 120 3,990 147 WINS. aoe E; Arcaros. «crn 126 =. 31,625 
MDIOMETOGAY,. uc. ce slovis.e R. Workman..... 112 11,350 1948 My Request....... D. Dodson...... 126 34,600 
JESS UCT) BR RE eae E. Litzenberger.. 112 10,775 1949 Olympia.......... E-Arcaroa,np ee 126 31,850 
1937 Melodist.......... J. Longden...... 120 19,105 1950 Hill Prince........ E.Arcaro.sjenaer 126 34,500 
1938 Fighting Fox...... a eStoutice.t ts 120 17,450 1951 Repetoire......... P. McLean...... 126 =. 35,250 
1939 Johnstown........ Jestoutrsac.ccs 120 17,675 1952 Master Fiddle..... D. Gorman...... 126 45,200 
MORO ROD IRS  Srarstesccsiets wis. cr PaaS cuit 120 19,225 1953 Native Dancer..... E. Guerin....... 126 87,000 


a A 


Richards’ Mount Takes Classic Sassoon’s Pinza. The triumph in the mile- 
Gordon Richards, England’s first jockey and-a-half classic was the 4,670th for 
to be knighted, in 1953 won the famous Richards, who holds the world record for 
Epsom Derby for the first time in twenty- riding winners. Richards rode his first 
eight attempts, scoring with Sir Victor winner in 1921. 


s oN ae a 
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WORLD RECORDS ~ 


v4 a Horse, age, weight, track and location Date 
++. Big Racket, 4, 111, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico... Re 
... Tie Score, 5,115, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico re Hg ce : < Point eee 
eens, S165 Duties WON 2c /e- 05. wees clad eee ees, September 7, 1906 ..... 4 
.. Joe Blair, 5, 115, Juarez, Mexico........................., Tbe ci ea 8 February 5, 1916 ..... :39 
«+++ Tie Score 4, 111, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico......... April 1, 1945 |... 455 
.» Saggy, 2, 117, Havre de Grace, Md..........-...-.0ecescesecsceesclne, April 23, 1947... 5146 | 
++» Encantadora, 3, 115, Centennial Park, Littleton, Colo...................... August 9, 1951... Sie 
.. Nance’s Ace, 3, 112, Tropical Park, Coral Gables, Fla...........--ss.--.., December 27, 1944 ..... 1:0336 
pare Fighting Fox, 4, 126, Empire City, Yonkers, N.Y.......................... July 8, 1939 ..... 1.0736 
Doublrab, 4, 130, Empire City, Yonkers, N.Y....................ss July 18, 1942... 1.0736 
ae *Gelding by Broken Tendril, 3, 123, Brighton, England..................... August 6, 1929 ..... 1,084 
Bolero, 4, 122, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif.....................0-0.6 May 27, 1950 ..... 1.083 
Bas, Snark, 4, 109, Hialeah Park, Hialeah, Fla.. 2.2.2.2... 0s. scccssssssesss.. February 9, 1937 ..... 1:158 
oe. Bolero, 5, 121, Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif.......................... January 11,1951 0). 21 
| ee Citation, 5, 128, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif........................, June 3, 1950 ..... 1:3354 
Imi. 70 yd... South Dakota, 3, 122, River Downs, Cincinnati, Ohio..................... August 4, 1945... 1:40 
Hs........ Count Speed, 4, 122, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif.................... October 4, 1947 ...... 1:41 
ee Noor, 5, 123, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif............................ June 17, 1950 ..... 1:4646 
ee Fleet Bird, 4, 123, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif...................... October 24, 1953... 1:5236 
a Noor, 5, 127, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Celif.....................66..--. June 24, 1950....., 1:5836 
See Man o’ War, 3, 126, Beimont Park, Elmont, N. Y..............0......00008 June 12;.1920.755); 2 2:1445 
ECs es css The Bastard, 3, 124, Newmarket, England........................00-00-- Qctober 18, 1929 ..... 2:23 
a Ace Admiral, 4, 122, Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif..................... July 23, 1949 .. ee: 23946 
Imi. 5% f... Distribute, 9, 109, River Downs, Cincinnati, Ohio.....................2... September 7, 1940 ..... 2:51 95 
ae Buen Ojo, aged, 133, Montevideo, Uruguay, S.A...............00.0.c0c eee January 8, 1922 ....; 2:5256 
Se Pharawell, 5, 119, Gulfstream Park, Hallandale, Fla.................2..... April 8, 1997S iia 3:13$s 
aS Pileree setae Salsbury, Englands. sc, 22. ccese os nak oc iso st wees July 81924 -G 3:15 
2mi.40 yd... Winning Mark, 4, 107, Thistle Down Park, Cleveland, Ohio................ July 20,1940 ..... 3:2936 
2mi.70 yd... Filisteo, 7, 116, Pimlico, Baltimore, Md. ............... 0. eee cece eee eee October 30,1941 ..... 333046 
Sey >... Royaincastia stip alamaica.- N.Y; s2s0-csele | Desc nn ene leetas neeaae November 15, 1950 ..... 3:3056 
BUR... ss Centurion; 5, 119, Newbury, England. ..............c0ccccescsesccecseces September 29, 1923 ..... 3:35 
| CaS Santiago, 5, 112, Narragansett Park, Pawtucket, R.1.................0000. September 27, 1941 ..... 3:51% 
Begin leone ® Dakota Aer, EANRrield,; EN GIANG visisicis etic wie ale c-c,0;0 esis so a n'vcitie ve cnt ee 0s May Ud BEV EBs. 3:378¢ 
as Wikiviack,A..97, 90 NUata, MOXICO <<< sie ccrs's coco vo sites esedinevecionscnnied February 8, 1925 ..... 4:15 
SS ISS Gris, Get AS IP NCO Gs pea eiataat oles sercaine owe ise nec be She sive o ginle November 12, 1948 ..... 471456 
IA eee TWORBMSN DO LOL TIJUANA, MOXICO. fcc cites i vodcpsedase's cine vniscalbions February 22, 1925 ...., 425156 
Bea sans» Shot Put, 4, 126, Washington Park, Homewood, Ill........................ August 14, 1940 ..... ABS 
BS een TERS aT LOG FTHUAN A MONICO rec oats ood cal fiserc cans cce'esvaaicwescenes March 8.1925. sk 5:23 
aes Fatragut, 5,113, Agua Calionte, Moxit0. 2 coda ws d ese atetcrdsceee see March 91941 2ees 5:15 
|) (een Winning Mark, 4, 104, Washington Park, Homewood, Ill..................- August 21, 1940 ..... 6:13 
BS ne sae Sotemia, 5, 119, Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky.................cee cece ee October’ %* 7/1912 71046 


* 3/4 mile course at Brighton is etarted from a hill and is down grade to within one-third of a mile of the finish. 
t Track heavy. t Track sloppy. 


Straight Course 


yg, eee DDIM AOA CIA 2 BUCO, MON ts sie ado uim oc igiclbesisis ovis t.c'nrs'y sw a sieislaleepipes eve August 20,1890 ..... 121% 
Beata s,cix's King Rhymer, 2, 118, Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif.................04-- February 27,1947 ..... 332 
See Saii ss: « Gloaming, 6, 127, Trentham, Wellington, New Zealand.................... January 12,1921 2a 45 
SL RAE The Pimpernel, 2, 118, Belmont Park, Eimont, N. Y.........----..+e0eee es May 172 gb Tee 249456 
MerAKaistas Devineress, 3, 103, Epsom Downs, Epsom, England).....................-. June 2, 1933 ..... 35436 
BE icc ere =» Delegate, 7, 113, Beimont Park, Elmont, N. Y........--..0seeeeee cree eens October 10,1951 ..... 1:0136 
Da dircss sites Artful, 2, 130, Morris Park, New York, N.Y........ 0... cece e cere eee e eens October 15, 1904 ..... 1:08 
1% f........ Porter's Mite, 2, 119, Belmont Park, Elmont, N. Y..........0.-s2eeeeeeees September 17, 1938 ..... 1:14% 
Native Dancer, 2, 122, Belmont Park, Elmont, N.Y......-..-.0...eceeeeeee September 27, 1952 ..... 1:14%5 
MAbt%...... High Strung, 2, 122, Belmont Park, Elmont, N.Y...........seeeeereeeeees September 15, 1928 ..... 1:19 
Wane diesg > First Edition, 4, 126, Hurst Park, Hampton Court England............-.4.- May 25.1926 errs 1:20 
eee isis cia Mopsus, 3, 105, Brighton, England.............-... esses eee eseeeee renee June 22, S39 rae 1:32 
Ce one Banquet, 3, 108, Monmouth Park, New Jersey.............--seeeeee eres July 17, 1890 ..... 2:0396 


* 165 feet short of 7/8 mile. 
PS Le 


New York Wagering, Attendance Records 


[ype of record Amount Track Date 

Mutuel handle (8 races) ......... $0,016,74555 220i... Belmont: ji2ai0s September 22, 1945 

Mutuel handle (7 races) ......... 4,880,471 ioc. eee Jamaica * ns: November 3, 1945 

Mutuel handle (1 race) .......... MGS 12 fics e ean Belmont: 470532: September 27, 1945 

Daily double .....0....... Mig es BEV GSe sien Jamaica ....5.. October 80, 1945 

REDETICATICC! sii.) 40 sles 0.0.41 Rea Pecans ts 64,670........ Jamaica. .....4. May 30, 1945 
asiw sf 


* Timpire City meeting: 


Man o’ War’s Record 
(Bred by August Belmont. Owned by Glen Riddle Farm.) 


Date Track Race Dist. Wt. Fin. Time Odds 
June 6 Belmont Park......... PUSSOS ja tole tat devo casio ee bee % st 115 1 59 3-5 $ 500 
June 9 Belmont Park......... Keene Memorial Stakes........ 5¥4fst 115 1 1:0536 7-10 4,200 Z 
> June 21 WANNEIES sat: eieieratenvoioe'e Youthful Stakes............4.. Set 120 1 1:0635 1-2 3,850 
— June 23 Aqueduct. 3. sa: 3 qe Hudson'Stakesy. ca cymces s clons ~ 130 1 1:0135 1-10 2,825 
rely) -5 IAGUEdUCH, 5c s/-.- Tremont Stakes............... % 130 1 1:13 1-10 4,800 
Aug. 2 SALALO GS reecihs bcs sie'ci sss United States Hotel Stakes..... % 130 1 1:12% 9-10 7,600 
Aug. 13 SAaratOPass cs cncim eines Sanford Memorial Stakes...... % 130 2 1:1136 11-20 700 
Aug. 23 SAVALOUAiscreinc s-ceiastoroh Grand Union Hotel Stakes...... % 130 1 1:12 11-20 7,600 
Aug. 30 SETCLU, CAB Ser Scns Hopeful Stakes............... % 130 1 1:13 9-20 24,600 
Sept. 13 Belmont Park......... Belmont Futurity.............. %st 127 1 1:11% 1-2 26,655 
Total... <5 owe $83,320 
1920 
Date Track Race Dist. Wt; Fin, ‘Time Odds Earnings 
May 18 PEMNCOs cat oie clere. cheeses Preakness Stakes. ............ 1% 126 1 1:5136 4-5 $23,000 
May 29 Belmont Park......... Withers Stakes............... 1 118 1 1:3546 1-7 4,825 
im June 12 Belmont Park......... Belmont Stakes............... 1% 126 1 2:144% 1-25 7,950 
i June 22 MBMBICO ooh -cle nips 0% ois'e Stuyvesant Handicap.......... 1 135 1 1:415§ 1-100 3,850 
July 10 AQUGQUCE A Access sise.s Dwyer Stakes................. 1% 126 1 149% 1-5 4,850 
Aug. 7 Saratoga wavics coceic'ss « Millar’ Stakes -.aseo. to cee lhe 131 1 1:5635 1-30 4,700 
Aug. 21 MATACOR A) ce nat ska cee Wravers| Stakesicy 2 -ng.c fale 1% 129 1 2:014%5 2-9 9,275 
% Sept. 4 Belmont Park......... Lawrence Realization Stakes.... 1% 126 1 2:4045 1-100 15,040 
ee Sept. 11 Belmont Park......... Jockey Club Stakes............ 1% 118 1 2:284§ 1-100 5,850 
: Sept. 18 Havre de Grace........ Potomac Handicap............ 1Ke 138 1 1:444§ 15-100 6,800 
Oct. 12 Kenilworth Park....... Kenilworth Park Gold Cup...... 1% 120 1 2:03 1-20 80,000 
Total. < sccepisemeen $166,140 
RECAPITULATION 
Year Age Sts. Ist 2d 3d Unp: Earnings 
2 10 9 1 0 0 $ 83,325 
3 ll ll 0 0 0 166,140 
21 20 i 0 0 $249,465 
THOROUGHBRED RACING ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, INC. 
OFFICERS 


JoHN A. Morris, President; CARLETON F, BurKE, Vice-president; SPENCER J. DRAYTON, 
Executive Secretary; JAMES BUTLER, Secretary; EUGENE Mori, Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 

C. F. Burke J. E. Dooley B. F. Lindheimer H. A. Parr, III 
James Butler Joseph Gottstein J. F. Mackenzie D. P. Ross 
John C. Clark A. L. Haskell Eugene Mori John D. Shapiro 
Bill Corum J. J. isaacson John A. Morris A. G. Vanderbilt 

5 MEMBERS 
Ak-Sar-Ben Del Mar Lincoln Downs Randail Park 
Aqueduct Empire City Lincoln Fields Rockingham Park 
Arlington Park Fair Grounds (New Orleans) Longacres Santa Anita 
Atlantic City Garden State Park Michigan Racing Assn. Saratoga 
Bel Air Hialeah Park Monmouth Park Suffolk Downs 
Belmont Park Hollywood Narragansett Park Tanforan 
Bowie Jamaica Oaklawn Park Timonium 
Centennial Park Keeneland Pimlico United Hunts 
Churchill Downs Laurel Playfair Washington Park 
Delaware Park 


Address—925 Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
a 


Filly Victor in Queen’s Plate 


Canadiana, a 3-year-old filly owned by Queen’s Plate, Canada’s best-known race 
Edward P. Taylor, won the ninety-fourth is the oldest stakes event in North Amer- 
running of the Queen’s Plate at Wood- ica. It is called the King’s Plate when < 
bine Park, Toronto, in» Maypof 1953. The male occupies England’s throne. 


, 7. a7 4 
= ; 
DING JOCKEYS SINCE 1935. LEADING TRAINERS SINCE 1935 
Q Un- » (Winners saddled) 
Jockey Mounts ners placed Pet. Year Name Winners Earnings 
_C, Stevenson ...1,099 206 578 .19 1985 H.Jacobs.........:. 114 $95,155 : 
ess 245 505 .22 1936 H, Jacobs ...........177 155,789 
fay eee 260 642 .21 1987 H. Jacobs .....:.:...184 142,474 — 
ae8 Ob15=.21 > 198e ss H Jacobs™.)) ee ee 109 116,609 — 
are ated 255 628 .20 19389 H. Jacobs ...........106 100,907 
287 709 .21 1940 D. Womeldorff .....; 108 112,137 
210° 611-48 ~)1941- “He Jacobs:2 2S 123 165,964 
245 540 .22 1942) Bs Jacobs sac cc eae 133 186,371 
228° 511 21 1943 H. Jacobs ........... 128 210,775 
: os 287 803 .19 1944 “Ho Jacobs! .vecminsde 117 306,521 
1945 J.D. Jessop ....1,085 290 445 .27 1945 °5 Tal piece eas, Gece 127 238,361 
Lg 46 T. Atkinson ....1,377 233 758 .17 1946 W. Molter .......... 122 329,725 
1947 J. Longden 1,327 316 566 .24 1947/0 W.. Molterisns rie 155 833,970 
i848 J. Longden 1,197 219 494 27 1948 W. Molter .......... 184 1,015,547 
; 949 GS Gilsson ......: 1,347 270 679 .20 1949 Wi Molter. 26 Saker 129 696,184 
1950 sW. Shoemaker..1,640 388 756 .24 Me Hi Bishop. fesse 129 236,131 
Ee \J. Culmone ....1,676 388 787 .23 1950 R.:H. McDaniel ..>.. 156 441,590 
aod) OC. Burr_........ 1,162 310 585 24 1951. R. H. McDaniel ..... 164 639,204 
1952 A. DeSpirito ...1,482 390 633 .26 1952 R. H. McDaniel ..... 168 573,837 
LEADING MONEY-WINNING OWNERS TOP MONEY-WINNING HORSES 
Year Name Amount Year Horse and age Starts 1st Amount 
1935 A. G. Vanderbilt ........ $303,605 1935 Omaha (8) ....... 9 6 $142,255 
1986 Milky Way Farm Stable .. 206,450 1936 Granville (3) .11 7 110,295 
1987 Mrs. Charles S. Howard... 214,559 1937 Seabiscuit (4) . 15 11. 168,580 
1938 H. Maxwell Howard ...... 226,495 1938 Stagehand (3) 15 8 189,710 
939 Belair Stud ............:. 284,250 1939 Challedon (3) 15 9 184,535 
1940 Charles S. Howard ....... 334,120 1940 Bimelech (3) ..... Ube ee 110,005 
1941 Calumet Farm ........... 475,091 1941 Whirlaway (3) 20 13 272,386 
1942 Greentree Stable ......... 414,432 1942 Shut Out (3) . 12 8 238,872 
1943 Calumet Farm ........... 267,915 1943 Count Fleet (3) 6 6 174,055 
1944 Calumet Farm ........... 601,660 1944° Pavot’ (2) isis 8 8 179,040 
1945 Maine Chance Farm ...... 589,170 1945 Busher (3) ...... 13.10 273,735 
[946 Calumet Farm,............ 564,095 1946 Assault (3) ...... 15 8 424,195 
[947 - Calumet Farm ...:....... 1,402,436 1947: Armed: 4{ G6) 3s py fotos | 3'76,325 
i948 Calumet Farm ........... 1,269,710 1948 Citation (3) ...... 20 19 709,470 
1949 Calumet Farm ........... 1,128,942 1949 Ponder (3) ....... 21 9 ($21,825 
1950 Brookmeade Stable ...... 651,899" 1960. Noor (2 iii See cane « 12 7 346,940 
i951 Greentree Stable ......... 637,242 1951 Counterpoint (3) .15 7 250,525 
952 Calumet Farm .......... 1,283,197 1952 Crafty Admiral (4) 16 9 277,225 
Facts on Citation 
Record by Years Apr. 17 Chesapeake Stakes..... a 122 ta pee 
r Apr. 27 Derby Trial............ 118 1; i 
owe eee tee aa cess cao May. 1 Kentucky Deiby:/. 2.4, 1% 126 2:0535 83,400 
eas Cc OR ee 3 20 19 ta ae 789,470 way z poeabiiens Stakes apoE ue ee Bee Ae 
eames eriicte =e pO) 6 0-507 0 Orc ay ersey Stakes......... 1% 4 5 
i, @ 7 3 4 2 4 2477130 June 12 Belmont Stakes........ 1% 126 2:28% 77,700 
Sat aerdl peed pt ear apes July 5 Stars and Stripes...... 1% 119 1:49% 38,000 
Totals....... 45 32 10 2 1 $1,085,760 — quo 28 American Derby....... 1% 126 2:013% 66,450 
Stake Victories Sept. 29 Sysonby Mile.......... 1 119 1:36 20,200 
1947 Oct. 2 Jockey Club Gold Cup.. 2 117 3:213 72,700 
Farn- Oct. 16 Empire City Gold Cup.. a iS he Bea 
4 s ae Oct. 29 “Pimlico Special....... 6 $ ; 
ra Pein euics ed ae he ie $17,300 Dec. 11 Tanforan Hancicap..... 1% 123 2:0246 31,800 
ct. 4 Belmont Futurity....... 6% 122 1:154% 78,430 * Walkover. 
ov. 8 Pimlico Futurity....... Wie 119 1:48% 36,675 1950 
1948 June 3 Golden Gate Mile....... 1 128 1:33% 14,550 
b. 11 Seminole Handicap..... % 112 1:23 8,525 1951 
A 18 Everglades sade 1% 126 1:49 7,200 July 4 American Handicap.... 1% 123 1:4896 33,000 
sb. 28 Flamingo Stakes....... 1% 126 1:4846 43,500 July 14 Hollywou@’ Ge Oups::. 1% 120 2:01 100,000 


PO TT ee ee ON, soa ee TT aaa RI nr) 
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ROWING 4 

OWING goes back so far in history that seven students of Yale joined together to 
there is no possibility of tracing it to purchase a four-oared lap-streak gig in 

any particular aboriginal source. The oldest 1843. The first Harvard-Yale race was held 
rowing race still on the calendar is the Aug. 3, 1852, on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 
“Doggett’s Coat and Badge’’ contest among The first time an American college crew 
professional watermen of the. Thames went abroad was in 1869 when Harvard 
(England) that began in 1715. The first challenged Oxford and was defeated on the 
Oxford-Cambridge race was held at Henley Thames. There were early college rowing 
‘in 1829. Competitive rowing in the United races on Lake Quinsigamond, near Worces- 
States began with matches between boats ter, Mass., and on Saratoga Lake, N. Y., 
rowed by professional oarsmen of the New but the Intercollegiate Rowing Association, 
York water front. They were oarsmen who in 1895, settled on the Hudson, at Pough- 
rowed the small boats that plied as ferries keepsie, as the setting for the annual 
from Manhattan Island to Brooklyn and “Poughkeepsie Regatta.” In 1950 the LR.A. 
return, or who rowed salesmen down the shifted its classic to Marietta, Ohio, and in 
harbor to meet ships arriving from Europe. 1952 it was moved to Syracuse, N. Y. The 
Since the first salesman to meet an in- National Association of Amateur Oarsmen, 
coming ship had some advantage over his organized in 1872, has conducted annual 


rivals, there was keen competition in the : 3 
bidding for fast boats and the best oars- Championship regattas since that Uims 


The first rowing races were held with lap- 
oa er een ocoustona, streak gigs but shells came into general 
The first of such races was held in June, favor about a century ago. The outrigger 
1811, in four-oared gigs. was invented in 1830 by Clasper, an 

Amateur boat clubs sprang up in the Englishman. Yale used the sliding seat in 
United States between 1820 and 1830 and 1870. 


Rowing Statistics 
Source: From Amertcan Rowtng, Copyright by Robert F. Kelley; courtesy of G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Yale-Harvard Varsity Race Record 


d at Centre Harbor, N. H., In 1852; Springfield, Mass., In 1855, 1872-73, 1876-77; Worcester, Mass., 1859 tc 
Peretecorcea Take N. Y.. 1874-76: New London, Gonn., 1878 to 1896, 1898 to 1916, 1919 to 1941, and since 1947; 
triangular race at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., In 1897 with Cornell victor In 20:34; Derby, Conn., in 1918, 1942, and 
Boston, Mass., In 1946. Course wae 2 miles In 1852; 3 miles from 18556 to 1875, and 4 miles thereafter. 


Year Winner Time Year Winner Time Year Winner Time 
1852.2)... Harvard 1 USD. ae Harvard........ 21:23 1922.0 78 Vale. o..ccccceee 21:53 
Te55ih a. Harvard... 22:00 1892-2 5,4. Vales... csaprece 20:48 1923. econ Yale. ccu.cnceae 22:10 
T8h9 coe. Harvard... 19:18 1S83 ence Valo? cc cccecate 25:01% 1924) 3 Vale ic.icc nee 21:5836 
1860...... Harvard 18:53 1893....5.5 Yale's. <ssmene 23:45% 1925 ccna Val). occur 20:26 
I Sea VET See ine 19:01 1895-0005 Vale outta cases 21:30 1926.25 Yale. cscs ete 20:1435 
1865 e255. ALB eIslaisiniccutbos 18:42% 1897s.ac(on Valet iwctencee 20:44 1927s5e Harvard........ 22:35% 
S66) oc. Harvard........ 18:43% 1898 595... Val@.Sowitewtee 24:02 1928 ee Yale: oo ceeeee 20:21 
1867385. Harvard........ 18:12% 1809 ee. Harvard........ 20:52% 1929.22 Vale. oitieaeee 21:20 
18628....... Harvard........ 17:48% 1900...... Val0. Sac cents est 21:1246 1930.28 Valle .:.cctoctiiarate 20 :093 
LBS ee alas Harvard........ 18:02 1901 Re.0 es. Valo aneeceee 23:37 1931 ee Harvard........ 22:21 
IB/O54. 043 Harvard........ 20:302 1902.55... ValOo cen cwe 20:20 19325233 Harvard. .sccee 21:29 
TE 2 eee: Harvard........ 16:57 1903) oo ae Val@< asics nets 20:1946 19335. Harvard........ 22 :4635 
NS73IG. 5s Wal@rars s:sleiceccts 16:59 1904c0o =: Vale s2/se coe ote 21:40% 1934535528 Vale. 3. eee 19:5146 
18748... LE UME-UC Big geoae 16:56 1905 ee Yalote fonts a. 22:33% 1935 Valev2 cata coee 20:19 
RS 7D eee Harvard........ 17:05 1906 So Sce Harvard........ 23:02 1936 5enn Harvard........ 20:19 
Nie se Val@ Sins cdecters 22:02 1907 Fenner Yalescosen eat 21:10 1937 ee acer Harvard........ 20:02 
OS sa Harvard. ....... 24:36 19084. .... Harvard........ 24:10 19382 re Harvard........ 20:20 
187835580. Harvard........ 20:44% 1909....... Harvard........ 21:50 1939) oe Harvard........ 20 :4834 
IS79F Rois Harvard... ...... 22:15 1910%22 27 Harvard,....... 20:46 19403 00.0c2 Harvard........ 21:38 
1880...... Wale ces cr 7.caste:. 24:27 191 ee Harvard........ 22:44 A941 Sees Harvard........ 20:40 
LEB Ie Se WialOe crocrectesits 22:13 TOL 2 cence Harvard. > fossa 21:43% 19427... 2. Harvard........ 10:093; 
TES2er. Harvard... 03.5. 20:47% 191353 Harvard........ 21:42 1943-45... No races 

EES Ses Harvardirr.saee 25:46% 194 2eeeee Val sescisccceeee 21:16 194682 Harvard........ 9:18 
BOSH N ALO isi..¢ cero ects 20:31 1915. 2ne Vale... cscs 20:52 1947 ee Harvard........ 20:40 
188535054. Harvard........ 25:15% MOTE dena Harvard........ 20:02 19489... ... Harvard........ 19:213; 
1886...... Vialoeiwectetan « 20:42 IOLA No race 194910. Yale... .;ckeee 19:524: 
GY [A ea Male Serres eisicices 22:56 LO1S6 oye Harvard........ 10:58 1950 7 ce Harvard........ 21:364 
1888...... CER SA Seneapes 20:10 1919¢oe Vale 2.x ceo eae 21:42% 195] eae. Harvard........ 21:26 
TSBS Re 3. Nalete cactus 21:30 1920 cee Harvard........ 23:11 L952 eee Yale 5. tsceeeee 22:49 
1890s. en Val@.icciconete: 21:29 19215 ae Yale... Stns 20:41 


1 Harvard won by 3 to 4 lengths. 2 Yale ran into Harvard at turn and was disqualified. 4 Yale did not finish 
being disabled in collision. 4 Yale stroke taken from shell near 3-mile mark. & Race was informal; rowed at 2 mile 
on Housatonic. ¢ Course was 110 feet leas than 4 miles. 7 Rowed at 2 miles. ® Rowed at 1% miles, ® Both crew 
broke downstream record. ™ Both”crews broke upstream record, 


Poughkeepsie, 
Time 


k 
1933, and 1942 to 1 


lowed on Saratoga 
917, 1918, 1919, 
- Y., in other years through 1949. 


Lake (3 miles) 


First 


Second 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ROWING ASSOCIATION REGATTA 
(Varsity eight-oared shells—4 miles) 


s. Rowed on Lake Cayuga, Ith N.Y. 
E Inqlusive. awed at 3 millet frets 1997 Co toon ieee, hee | 


Third 


suspended 
since 1947, 


Sixth 


1921 to 1924, inclusive, an 


. Fourth Fifth 


15:511/2 — Pennsylvania.... .Cornell.......... Wisconsin. ...... Columbia 
Pennsylvania. ...Wisconsin....... Cornell.......... Columbia 

19:443/5 Pennsylvania. ...Wisconsin....... Cornell..,....... Columbia........ Georgetown 

18:53 1/5 Cornell.......... Columbia........ Wisconsin....... Georgetown...... Syracuse........ Pennsylvania 

19:5 3/5 | Be Wisconsin. ...... Columbia........ Pennsylvania. ...Syracuse........ Georgetown 
1903 18:57 Cornel... 2 eo... Georgetown...... Wisconsin. ...... Pennsylvania. ...Syracuse........ Columbia 
1904 20:223/5 Syracuse........ Cornell rs Pennsylvania. ...Columbia........ Georgetown...... Wisconsin 
1905 20:29 Cornell... 5.5: Syracuse........ Georgetown...... Columbia........ Pennsylvania... . Wisconsin 
1906 19:364/5 Cornell.......... Pennsylvania... .Syracuse........ Wisconsin. ...... Columbia........ Georgetown 
a 20:2 2 Cornel eo cs Columbia........ MAY SOR: Pennsylvania. ...Wisconsin....... Georgetown 

19:241/5 Syracuse........ Cotumbia........ Comell, 255.012 Pennsylvania. .. . Wisconsin 
1909 19:2 CorneH.......... Columbia. ....... SyPACUSes.Jo... 3 Wisconsin. ...... Pennsylvania 
1910 20:421/5 Cornell.......... Pennsylvania. ...Columbia........ Syracuse........ Wisconsin 
I911 20:104/5  Cornell.......... Columbia. ....... Pennsylvania... .Wisconsin....... Syracuse 
1912 19531-2/5 - 'Coruell..3.. . 2... Wisconsin....... Columbia........ Syracuse. ....... Pennsylvania... .Stanford 
1913. 19:283/5 Syracuse........ €ornell.......... Washington...... Wisconsin. ...... Columbia........ Pennsylvania 
$14 19:374/5  Columbia........ Pennsylvania....Cornell.......... Syracuse. ....... Washington...... Wisconsin 
1915 19:363/5  Cornell.......... Stanford........ Syracuse........ Columbia........ Pennsylvania 
1916 ©=6. 20:15 2/5 Syracuse........ Cornell.......... Columbia........ Pennsylvania 
1920 = 11:2 3/5 Syracuse........ COPMEN S8 tet Columhja........ Pennsylvania 
1921 14:7 NAVY: ciattoaicass California........ Coinel.;css Pennsyivania....Syracuse........ Columbia 
1922* 13:333/5 Navy............ Washington...... Syracuse........ Cornell.......... Columbia........ Pennsylvania 
1923 14;3 1/5 Washington...... NAVY envi) cane Columbia........ Syracuse........ Cornell.......... Pennsylvania 
1924 15:2 Washington...... Wisconsin....... Cornell.......... Pennsylvania. ...Syracuse........ Columbia 
25 — 19:24 4/5 = Nayy............ Washington...... Wisconsin....... Pennsylvania. ... Cornell... . . Syracuse 
1926 19:283/5 Washington...... Nayyis ss 2 ae-3: Syracuse........ Pennsylvania. ...Cojumbia.. . California 
1927 20:57 Columbia,....... Washington...... California........ Nayy.2-cot eae Cornell censuses Syracuse 
928 18:354/5 California........ CoJumbia,....... Washington...... Cornell... 6c. NaVyi uv feesae Syracuse 
1929 22:58 Columbia........ Washington...... Pennsylvania....Navy............ Wisconsin 
1930. =. 21:42 Cornell e028 3% Syracuse........ Tee ce California........ Columbia........ Washington 
1931 BSc0401 (5 — oO Navy! cceecs 2.2 <- Cornell.......... Washington...... California........ Syracuse........ Pennsylvania 
[932 19:55 California........ Cornelio... . Washington...... NAVY is: codteens Syracuse........ Columbia 
1934 =: 19:44 California........ Washington...... NAVY... ccc ecaves Cornell.......... Pennsylvania. ... Syracuse 
1935 18:52 California........ Cornblis fo. Washington...... NAVY 55, cckonnt Syracuse........ Pennsylvania 
1936 19:9 3/5 Washington...... California........ RAV c.ce hoceense Columbia........ Cornell........2.. Pennsylvania 
1937.  18:333/5 Washington...... Nayy sate, Teee: Cornell.......... Syracuse........ California........ Columbia 
1938 18:19 NeWyncnssseeee. California........ Washington...,.. Columbia........ Wisconsin....... Cornell 
19397 18:123/5 California,....... Washington...... NAVY cc coies oes Cornell, oes). « Syracuse........ Wisconsin 
940 22:42 Washington...... Copneln as. Syracuse........ NAVY iecnsaurs California........ Columbia 
941 18:53 3/10 Washington...... California........ Corey. cn oe.. Syracuse........ Princeton........ Wisconsin: 
947 BOO ASS INAV si55 sce cine = « Cornolf.......... Washington...... California........ Princeton........ Syracuse 
948 14:06 2/5 Washington...... California........ NOVY i licserle cals Cornelis ioc as Mile Td bases oe Princeton — 
949 14:42 3/5 ~—California........ Washington...... Cornell... 40.06 NAVY): ccseecck Princeton........ Pennsylvania 

Seventh Eighth Tenth Twelfth—1949—Rutgers 
925—Columbia 1926—Cornell 1947—Rutgers 
926—Wisconsin 1930—Wisconsin 1948—-Columbia Swamped 
927—Pennsylvania 1931—Wisconsin 1949—Stanford 1885—Pennsylyania 1929—Syracuse 
'928—Pennsylvania 1932—M. |. T. 1897—Pennsylvania  1929—California 
930—Pennsyivania 1940—Princeton Eleventh 1907—Syracuse 1929—Cornell 
931—Columbia 1941—M. I. T. 1947—Columbia 1929—M. I. T. 1930—Navy 
932—Pennsylvania 1947—M. |. T. 1948—Rutgers 
934— Columbia 1948—-Wisconsin 1949—M. |. T. 
aoe pce Seo oourhrge ag yrocer tae re ee 
936—Syracuse : M. I. T.; 6, Columbia; 7, Cornell; 8, Pennsylvania; 
937—Wisconsin Ninth 9, Princeton; 10, Syracuse; 11, Rutgers; 12, Navy- 
sa—columbi 1S41—Colub) 1981 Goo Marletiny 2 mle tay A Calllornin’ 
939—Columbia Bader sede ee ee anew ; ‘anford; 8, Cornell; 
940—Wisconsin today onneyivania fee eet Hosten’ U.S iD Columbia; 12, 
941—Rutgers CSR eiage Navy. ge are 
947—Wiscansin yracuse 1952 (at Syracuse, 3 miles)—-1, Navy 208.1); 2, 
“eel Ate : Princeton: 3, Comets Thingion;, 8 Stanford; 9 
949-—Wisconsin Pennsylvania; 10,.Mj: da 'B.; 11, Syracuse. 


* Record for three miles. + Record tor four miles. 


BASKETBALL 2 


i Ba may be unique in sports. It _ 


is one game concerning which it is 
safe to state when, where and how it origi- 


nated. In the winter of 1891-92, Dr. James 


Naismith, an instructor in the Y.M.C.A. 
Training College (now Springfield College) 
at Springfield, Mass., deliberately invented 
the game of basketball in order to provide 
indoor exercise and competition for the 
students between the closing of the foot- 
ball season and the opening of the base- 
ball season. He affixed peach baskets over- 
head on the walls at opposite ends of the 
gymnasium and, with an association (soc- 
cer) football, organized teams to play his 
new game in which the purpose was to 


toss the ball into one basket and prevent, 


as far as possible, the opponents from toss- 
ing the ball into the other basket. Fun- 


damentally, the game is the same to 
though there have been some impro 
ments in equipment and many change 
in the rules. i 

Because Dr. Naismith had eighteen avall- 
able players when he invented the ei 


the first rule was: “There shall be nine 
players on each side.” Later the number 
of players became optional, depending 
upon the size of the available court, but 
the five-player standard was adopted when 
the game spread over the country. United 
States soldiers introduced the game in 
Europe in World War I and, being taken 
up by foreign nations, it soon became a 
world-wide sport. An odd point is that, 
though it is still chiefly an indoor game 
in the United States, in other countries it 
flourishes almost entirely outdoors, 


National Collegiate A. A. Champions 


1939—Oregon 1946—Oklahoma A & M 
1940—Indiana 1947—Holy Cross 
1941—Wisconsin 1948—Kentucky 
1942—Stanford 1949—Kentucky 
1943—Wyoming 1950—C.C.N.Y. 


1944—Utah 
1945—Oklahoma A & M 


1951—Kentucky 
1952—Kansas 


Professional Champions 


The National Basketball League, formed 
in 1937, merged with the Basketball Asso- 
ciation of America in the summer of 1949. 
Play in the B. A. A. started in 1946, with 
teams in ten cities. The current National 
Basketball Association is the result of the 
merger. The champions follow: 


National League 
1938—Goodyears 
1939-40—Firestones 
1941-42—Oshkosh 
1943-45—Fort Wayne 
1946—Rochester 
1947—Chicago 
1948—Minneapolis 
1949—Anderson 


Association of America 
1947—Philadelphia 
1948—Baltimore 
1949—Minneapolis 


National Association 
1950—Minneapolis 
1951—Rochester 
1952—Minneapolis 


National Invitation Champions 
(Madison Square Garden Tourney) ~ 


1938—Tempie 1945—DePaui 
1939—Long Island U. 1946—Kentucky 
1940—Colorado 1947—Utah 


1941—Long Island U. 

1942—West Virginia 

1943—St. John's (Bklyn.) 1950—C.C.N.Y. 

1944—St. John’s (Bklyn.) 1951—Brigham Young 
1952—La Salle (Phila.) 


1948—St., Louis 
1949—San Francisco 


AMERICAN LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 
1926—Cleveland Rosenblums 
1927—Brooklyn Original Celtics 
1928—Brooklyn Original Celtics 
1929—Cleveland Rosenblums 
1930—Cleveland Rosenblums 
1931—Brooklyn Visitations 
1932—No competition 
1933—-No competition 
1934—Philadelphia Hebrews 
4935—Brooklyn Visitations 
1936—Philadelphia Hebrews 
1937—Philadelphia Hebrews 
1938—Jersey Reds 
1939—New York Jewels 
1940—Philadelphia Sphas 
1941—Philadelphia Sphas 
1942—Wilmington 
1943—Phiiadelphia Sphas 
1944—Wilmington Bombers 
1945—Philadelphia Sphas 
1946—Baltimore Bullets 
1947—Trenton Tigers 
1948—Wilkes-Barre Barons 
1949—Wiikes-Barre Barons 
1950—Scranton Miners 
1951—Scranton Miners 
1952—Wilkes-Barre Barons 


1952-53 ALL-STAR N. B. A. SELECTIONS 


FIRST TEAM—Bob Cousy, Boston; George 
Mikan, Minneapolis; Ed Macauley, Bos- 
ton; Adolph Schayes, Syracuse; Neil 
Johnston, Philadelphia. * 


SECOND TEAM—Vern Mikkelsen, Minne- 
apolis; Bob Wanzer, Rochester; Bok 
Davies, Rochester; Andy Phillip, Fort 
Wayne; Bill Sharman, Boston. 


APPARENTLY nobody knows where bil- 
££ liards originated. Some trace the game 
« to ancient Greece or early Egyptian 
ls; others insist it originated in France 
England in medieval times. Shakespeare 
must have believed the Egyptian tale, be- 
cause in Antony and Cleopatra he has 
leopatra saying: “Let’s to billiards; come, 
marmian.’” There is an illustration of 
ouls XIV of France playing billiards in 
i694 and using a shovel-shaped stick to 
et the “cue ball” in motion, from which 
is evident that the pointed cue was a 
ater development. 

_ Certainly the game was popular in Eng- 


land and on the Continent in the 17th 


1878 Leon Magnus 1912 John Horgan 
1899 W.H. Catton 1913-14 Alfredo DeOro 
1900 Eugene Carter 1915 George Moore 
1900 Lloyd Jevne 1915 William H. Huey 
1907 ~—si Harry P. Cline 1916 Alfredo DeOro 
1908 John Daly 1916 Charles Ellis 
1908 Thomas Hueston 1916 Charles McCourt 
1908-09 Alfredo DeOro 1916 Hugh Heal 
‘1910 Fred Eames 1916 George Moore 
1910 = Alfredo DeOro 1917. Charles McCourt 
1910 John Daly 1917 _—s RR. L. Cannafax 
1910 Thomas Hueston 1917-18 Alfredo DeOro 


1911 John Daly 1918-19 Augie Kieckhefer 


a - BILLIARDS 


and 18th centuries and early settlers in’ 


North America are supposed to have in- 
troduced the game here. How to apply 
“english” to a billard ball was discovered 


_ by Jack Carr, an Englishman, in 1820. A 
Frenchman named Mingaud is credited . 


with having invented the “draw” shot at 
about the same time and also to have de- 
vised leather tips for wooden cues. Cham- 
Ppionship competition, amateur and pro- 
fessional, is a modern development in 
billiards. The first formal professional 
tournament held in the United States took 
place in New York in 1863 with eight 
players competing. The first three-cushion 
tournament was held in St. Louis in 1878. 


Billiards Statistics 


Source: Press Service Bureau, The Billiard Congress of America. 


World Three-cushion Champions 


1920 John Layton 1935 Welker Cochran 
1921 Augie Kieckhefer 1936 Willie Hoppe 
1921-23 John Layton 1937 Welker Cochran 
1923 Tiff Denton 1938 Welker Cochran 
1924 RR. L. Cannafax 1939 Joe Chamaco 
1925 R.L. Cannafax 1940-44 Willie Hoppe 


1926-27 Otto Reiselt 1944 Welker Cochran 
1927 Augie Kieckhefer 1945-46 Welker Cochran 
1928 Otto Reiselt 1947 ~—- Willie Hoppe 
1928-29 John Layton 1948 += Willie Hoppe 
1930 John Layton 1949 Willie Hoppe 
1931 Arthur Thurnblad 1950 Willie Hoppe 
1932 Augie Kieckhefer 1951 Willie Hoppe 
1933. Welker Cochran 1952 Willie Hoppe 


1934 John Layton 


THREE-CUSHION RECORDS 


1911  Altredo DeOro 1919 Alfredo DeOro 
1912 Joe Carney 1919 _—R. L. Cannafax 
High Runs 

Year Holder Event Points 
1915 Charles Morin...... Tournament (Pro)......... 18 
1919 Tiff Denton........ Tournament (World)....... 17 
1926 John Layton....... Interstate League.......... 18 
1927 Willie Hoppe....... American League.......... 20 
1928 Willie Hoppe....... Exhibition vs. C. C. Peterson 25 
1930 Gus Copulos....... Tournament (World)....... 17 
1936 Willie Hoppe....... Match'plapsc. cas. vcce0 ct 15 
1939 Joe Chamaco....... National League*.......... 18 
1940 Tiff Denton........ Tournament}............. 17 
1945 Willie Hoppe....... Match Navies ston seen case 20 


* No safeties. t+ Safeties. t No safeties; optional cue 


ball first shot of inning. 


High Averages—Best Game 
Year Holder Points Event 
1925 Otto Reiselt..... 50in 16innings Interstate League 
1925 Otto Reiselt..... 100in 57 innings Interstate League 
1925 Otto Reiselt..... 150in 104 innings Interstate League 


1930 John Layton.... 50in 23 innings Tournament 
1939 Joe Chamaco.... 50in 23 innings National League* 
1940 Jay N. Bozeman. 50in 23 innings Tournamentt 
1945 Willie Hoppe.... 50in 20innings Tournamentt 
1945 Welker Cochran. 60in 20 innings Match 

1947 Willie Hoppe.... 60in 2linnings Matcht 


* Nosafeties. + Safeties. +t No safeties; optional cue 


ball first shot of inning. 


National Amateur Three-cushion Champions 


1925-26—Dr. A. J. Harris 
1927—Dr. L. P. Macklin 
1928—J. N. Bozeman 
1929—Charles Jordan 
1929—Max Shimon 
1930—Joseph Hall 
1930—Max Shimon 
1930—R. B. Harper 

+ Events limited to athletic clubs. 


1910—Pierre Maupome 
1911—Charles Morin 
1919—Arthur Newman 
1920—W. B. Huey 
1921—Earl Lookabaugh 
1922—Frank Flemming 
1923—Robert M. Lord 
1924—Frank Flemming 
* World champion. 


1946—Edward Leet 
1946—Robert M. Lordt 
1947—Robert M. Lordt 
1948—Robert M. Lordt 
1948—C. T. Vandenovert 
1948-49—Edward Leet 
1949-50—Edward Leet 
1951-52—Edward Leet 


1931—Frank Flemming 
1931-35—Edward Lee 
1936—Edward Lee* 
1937—A. Primeau 
1938—Gene Deardorff 
1939—Gene Deardorff 
1945-46— 

C. T. Vandenovert 
t Match. 


Willie Hoppe, who retired at the age of 
65 in 1952, won the record number of 51 
world billiard titles in a career that started 
when he was in his teens. Hoppe’s first 
major victory came when he defeated 


Maurice Vignaux of France for the world 
18.2 championship in January, 1906. The 
year he retired Hoppe captured the three- 
cushion crown for the, sixth time in suc- 
cession. ids 


i ad 


Xie 
a te len Jee 


1881 Gottlieb Wahistrom 1901 


Frank Sherman 
Alfredo DeOro 


* 


i, 


; World Pocket Billiard Champions 
1878-80 Cyrille Dion 1901 


1882-83 Albert Frey 1902 —- William Clearwater 
1884 J. L. Malone 1902 Grant Eby 
1886-87 Alfred Frey 1903 = Alfredo DeOro 
1887 J. L. Malone (f) 1904 Alfredo DeOro 
1887-88 Alfrédo DeOro 1905  Jerorhe Keogh Cf) 
1888 Frank Powers 1905 Alfredo DeOro 
1889. Albert Frey | 1905 Thomas Hueston Cf) 
1889 Alfredo DeOro 1906 Thorhas Hueston 
1890 =H. Manning 1906 John Horgan 
1891 Frank Powers (f) 1906 Jerome Keogh 
1892-94 Alfredo DeOro 1907. Thomas Hueston 
1895 William Clearwater 1908 Thomas Hueston 
1895 Alfredo DeOro 1908 Frank Sherman 
1896 Frank Stewart (f 1908 Alfredo DeOro 
1897 Grant Eby 1908 Charles Weston 
1897. Jerome Keogh 1909 John Kling 
1898 William Clearwater 1910 Thomas Hueston 
1898 Jerome Keogh 1910 Jerome Keogh 
1899-1900 Alfredo DeOro 

(f)Forfeit. () Leaguo play. (t) Tourney. (m) Match. 


POCKET BILLIARD RECORDS 
(14,1 Championship Game) 


Event Holder Year 
Tournament—high run...... 126 Ralph Greenleaf 1929 
Tournament—high run...... 125 Bennie Allen 1935 
Tournament—high run...... 125 George Kelly 1935 
Tournament—high run...... 125 Willie Mosconi 1945 
Tourney (world)—high run.. 121 Willie Mosconi 1952 
Exhibition—high run........ 322 Willie Mosconi 1953 
Tournament—high single 

gamé average........ .... 63 Ralph Greenleaf 1929 
Tournament—high grand 
VAIO MOTs kvis\cleclé onceer 18.75 Willie Mosconi 1951 


@436 by 9 table. + Tied by Willie Moscont {n 1946. 


Tees aoe Ot ye eae 
information Please 

1910-12 Alfredo DeOro 1936 James Caras 
1912 ~—-R. J. Ralph 1937 _—_—- Ralph Greenle 
1913 Alfredo DeOro 1938 James Caras 
1913-15 Bennie Allen 1939 James Caras 
1916 John Layton 1940 Andrew Ponzi (I) 
1916-18 Frank Taberski 1941 Wille Mosconi (I) 
1919-24 Ralph Greénleaf 1941 Erwin Rudolph Ct) 
1925 Frank Taberski 1942 {rving Crane (m) 
1926 Ralph Greertleaf 1942 Willle Mostoni (t) 
1926 Erwin Rudolph 1943. Andrew Ponzi (m 
1926 Thomas Hueston 1944 Wille Moscont (m) 
1927 ‘Frank Taberski 1945 Willie Mosconi 
1827-28 Ralph Greefleaf 1946 Willie Mosconi 
1928 Frank Taberski 1946 Irving Crane (t) 
1928 —_ Ralph Greenleaf 1947 —- Willie Mosconi (m 
1929 Frank Taberski 1948 Willie Mosconi (m 
1930 —_ Erwin Rudolph 1949 = Jimmy Caras (ft) | 
1930-32 Ralph Greenleaf 1950 — Willie Mosconi (6) 
1933-34 Erwin Rudolph 1951 Willie Mosceni (t) 
1935 Andrew Ponzi 1952 —- Willie Mosconi (t) 

Event Holder Yes 
Tournament—best game in 

tinltgs=..c cs fave. 0 naw 2 Ralph Greenleaf 192: 
Tournament (national)—best 

game in innings.......... 2 ‘Irving Crane 19¢ 
Tournament (world)—best 

game in innings. ......... 2 Willie Mosconi 195: 
Match—high run for single 

MANO Tr UF rtictons sabe 127 Willie Mosconi 19: 
Match—high ron for singlé 

GAME. deveisisrvcceccccs 127 James Caras 19: 
Match—high run in continu- 

OUD: Play wy avi cieee oti acs 153. Andrew Ponzi 19 


¢t Tied by Mosconi {n 1953. 


WORLD TOURNAMENTS IN 1953 


Three Cushions 
(At Chicago, March 26-April 9) 


FINAL STANDING OF THE PLAYERS 


High Best 

W. L. run game 
Ray KiUgorei vic. cede see eeesess 8 2 § & 
HBVABOZOINAN ceidias eWicdie scsice cess 7 3 9 «(38 
HaTOIe WOTS Hei). eee ek waders 6 416 539 
John Fitzpatrick................. 6 4 8 47 
Ezequiet Navatra.............. ve 6. 4 7 33 
Kinrey Matsuyama............... 5 5 8 39 
Masako Katsura..............6- 5 5 743 
BG CHAMACO WS. soy deicbaGacebiasc 4 6 12 42 
UOOIPROCHGs ud iveieirce dst Ales a0) 4 6 11 56 
AYP RUD Ms acsicies sod veh sche s 3 7 9 39 
Mel Cundberg.iisssiss.saaecect es 1 9 7 40 


Pocket 
(At San Francisco, March 2-12) 


FINAL STANDING OF THE PLAYERS 


High Bes 

W. iL. tun gan 

Wille Mosconi soc. ...o cccsetaemee 8 0 98 2 
300 PCOGHE F.,. sir7 ee oe ch oeemeeee 5 35 aos 12 
Sinimy: Caras: cae ovacc tees 5 SosehIG a 
Jimmy Moore... 4. ce, cee 5 3 93 
frvitg Crand is so. tinese eas 4 4 89 7 
$08 Diehl acres wat eee een 4 pies fy} f 
Luther Cassiter.,....c eee 4 4 SO at 
Arthur Judite.) vata nsedaasceees 1 7» AGS ees 
Eddie McGehean................ 0 8 57 = 


OTHER 1953 BILLIARD CHAMPIONS 


Intercollegiate 
Three-cushion—Ted Conant, Minnesota 
Straight rail—Merle Osborn, Michigan State 
Pocket—John Beatidétte; Michigan State 
Co-ed pocket—Joarine Lee Skonning, Purdue 


TEAM pox: 
Three-cushton—Ohio State f 


aold c& 


Straight rail—Michigan 
Pocket—Wyoming 
Co-ed pocket—Purdue 


Boys’ Clubs of America 
(Key-shot pocket) 
Senior—Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind. 
Junior—Michael Doran, Brooklyn 
Team—Princeton, Ind. 


} goes back beyond the limits of recorded 
y. Ancient savage tribes played foot- 


ans and Corinthians 2500 years ago 
the Greeks had a mame for it: Epis- 
wos. The Romans had a somewhat similar 
ame called Harpastum and are supposed 
>» have carried the game with them when 
ney invaded the British Isles in the First 
entury, B.c. 

Undoubtedly the game known in the 
nited States as Football traces directly to 
ne English game of Rugby, though the 
aodifications have been many and rather 
weeping in some directions. There was 
aformal football on our college lawns well 
ver a century ago and an annual Fresh- 
i1an-Sophomore series of “‘scrimmages” be- 
an at Yale in 1840. But the first formal 
atercollegiate football game in this coun- 
‘y was the Princeton-Rutgers contest 
layed at New Brunswick, N. J., on Nov. 
1869, with Rutgers winning by 6 goals 
9 4. Columbia took to the intercollegiate 
votball field in 1870 and Yale in 1872. 
Jon many colleges were playing football 
i the autumn. 

In those old days games were played 
ith twenty-five, twenty, fifteen or eleven 


men on a side by mutual agreement. In 
1880 there was a football convention at 
which Walter Camp of Yale persuaded the 
delegates to agree to a rule calling for 
eleven players on a side. In 1882 there was 
adopted the rule requiring the offensive 
team to make 5 yards in three downs or 
surrender the ball to its opponents. The 
game grew s0 rough that it was attacked 
as brutal by many critics and some col- 
leges abandoned the sport. Conditions were 
so bad in 1906 that President Theodore 
Roosevelt, an enthusiast for all sports, 
called a meeting of Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton representatives at the White 
House in the hope of reforming and im- 
proving the game. The outcome was that 
the game, with the forward pass intro- 
duced and some other modifications of the 
rules inserted, became faster and cleaner 
and gradually grew to the tremendous 
popularity it enjoys today. 


Professional football, now firmly estab- 
lished, is an outgrowth of intercollegiate 
football. The first professional game was 
played in 1895 at Latrobe, Pa. The National 
Football League was founded in 1921. The 
All-America Conference went into action 
in 1946. At the end of the 1949 season the 
two major play-for-pay circuits merged, 
retaining the name of the older league. 


RECORD OF ANNUAL POSTSEASON GAMES 
Source: Offtctal N.C.A.A. Football Gutde 


Rose Bowl (Pasadena, Calif.) 


0Z Michigan 49, Stanford 0 

16 Washington State 14, Brown 0 

17 Oregon 14, Pennsylvania 0 

18 Mare Island Marines 19, Camp Lewls 7 
19 Great Lakes 17, Mare Island Marines 0 
20 Harvard 7, Oregon 6 

21 California 28, Ohio State 0 

22 Washington & Jefferson 0, California 0 
23 Southern California 14, Penn State 3 
24 Navy 14, Washington 14 

25 Notre Dame 27, Stanford 10 

6 Alabama 20, Washington 19 
27,_-~Alabama 7, Stanford 7 

28 Stanford 7, Pittsburgh 6 

29 Georgia Tech 8, California 7 

30 Southern California 47, Pittsburgh 14 
31 Alabama 24, Washington State 0 

32 . Southern California 21, Tulane 12 

33 Southern California 35, Pittsburgh 0 


F Played at Durham, N.C. 


1934 Columbia 7, Stanford 0 

1935 Alabama 29, Stanford 13 

1936 Stanford 7, Southern Methodist 0 
1937 Pittsburgh 21, Washington 0 

1938 California 13, Alabama 0 

1939 Southern California 7, Duke 3 

1940 Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 
1941 Stanford 21, Nebraska 13 

1942 Oregon State 20, Duke 16* 

1943 Georgia 9, U.C.L.A.0 

1944 Southern California 29, Washington 0 
1945. Southern California 25, Tennessee 0 
1946 Alabama 34, Southern California 14 
1947 Illinois 45, U. C. L.A. 14 

1948 Michigan 49, Southern California 0 
1949 Northwestern 20, California 14 

1950 Ohio State 17, California 14 

1951 Michigan 14, California 6 

1952 Illinois 40, Stanford 7 


_—— rine 


1953 BOWL RESULTS 


ISE-—Southern California 7, Wisconsin 0 
JGAR—Georgia Tech 24, Mississippi 7 
ITTON—Texas 16, Tennessee 0 
2ANGE—Alabama 61, Syracuse 6 


Yale, Penn All-Time Leaders 
Through 1952, Yale and Pennsylvania 


were the only colleges to win more than 
500 football games since the sport re- 
ceived its start in this country. Yale’s 
all-time record for eighty years showed 
534 victories, 130 defeats and 43 ties. 
Pennsylvania is credited with 521 victories, 
203 defeats and 35 ties. 


Sugar Bowl (New Orleans, La.) Cotton Bowl (Dallas, Tex.) 


1935 Tulane 20, Temple 14 1937 Texas Christian 16, Marquette 6 

1936 Texas Christian 3, Louisiana State 2 1938 Rice 28, Colorado 14 Pe 
1937 Santa Clara 21, Louisiana State 14 1939 St. Mary’s (Callf.) 20, Texas Teeh £3 ; 
1938 Santa Clara 6, Louisiana State 0 1940 Clemsen 6, Boston College 3 

1939 Texas Christian 15, Carnegie Teeh 7 1941 Texas A & M 13, Fordham 12 
ease, om Ae, Tatane 48 1942 Alabama 29, Texas A & M 21 

1941 Boston College 19, Tennessee 13 . 

1942 Fordham 2, Missourl 0 1943 Texas 14, Georgia Tech 7 
1943 Tennessee 14, Tulsa 7 1944 Randolph Field 7, Texas 7 2 
1944 Georgia Tech 20, Tulsa 18 1945 Oklahoma A & M 34, Texas Christian oO 
1945 Duke 29, Alabama 26 {946 Texas 40, Missourl 27 


1946 Oklahoma A & M 33, St. Mary’s (Calif.) 13 1947 Louisiana State 0, Arkansas 0 


1947 Georgia 20, North Carolina (0 ¥ 
1948 Texas 27, Alabama 7 1948 Southern Methodist (3, Penn State 13 oy 


1949 Oklahoma-14, North Carolina 6 1949 Southern Mothodist 2!, Oregon 13 

1950 Oklahoma 35, Louisiana State 0 {950 Rice 27, North Carolina 13 

1951 Kentucky 13, Oklahoma 7 1951 Tennessee 20, Texas [4 

1952 Maryland 28, Tenressee {3 1952 Kentucky 20, Texas Christian 7 { 
Orange Bowl (Miami, Fla.) 

1933 Miami 7, Manhattan 0 1943. Alabama 37, Boston College 2! 

{934 Duquesne 33, Miami 7 1944 Louisiana State 19, Texas A & M 14 

1935 Bucknell 26, Miaml 0 1945 Tulsa 26, Georgia Tech #2 

{936 Catholic University 20, Mississippi 19 1946 Miami 13, Holy Cross 6 

1937 Duquesne 1[3, Mississippl State {2 {947 Rice 8, Tennessee 0 

1938 Alabama Poly. 6, Michigan State 0 i948 Georgia Tech 20, Kansas 14 

1939 Tennessee (7, Oklahoma 0 1949 Texas 41, Georgia 28 

1940 Georgia Tech 21, Missouri 7 1950 Santa Clara 21, Kentucky {3 

{941 Mississippi State 14, Georgetown 7 1951 Clemson 15, Miami (Fla.) 14 

1942 Georgia 40, Texas Christian 26 1952 Georgia Tech 17, Baylor 14 


Famous Series Records 


Until! 1883, when scoring by ers was generally adopted, scores were kept by goals, touchdowns and safeties 
pares rosults of Big Three games; 1873—Prin. 3, Yale 0; Harv. 4G, 2T, Yale 0; 1876—Yalo1G, Harv. 27; Yale 10, Prin 
ALT at SED Prin. 0; Harv. 1G, 1T, Prin. 1T (Spring); a 1G, 1T, Harv. 2T (Fall); 1878 Yale 1G ‘TS, Harv 43S 
Prin. » Yale 0; Prin. 17, Harv. 0; 1879—Harv. 4S, Yale 2S; Yale 0, Prin. 0; Prin. 1G, Harv. 0; 1880—Yale 1G 
Harv. $s, Yale’ 0, Prin, 0; Prin. 2G, 2T, Harv. 1G, 1T; teste Haee. "43, Yale 0; Yale 0, Prin. 0; ‘More: 0, Pen ee Ae 
Yale 1G, 3T, Harv. 2S; Male 2, Prin. 1; Harv. 1G, 1T; Prin. 1G. 


Year | Harv: Yale | Yale Prin. | Harv. Prin. | Army-Navy Year | Harv: Yale | Yale Prin. | Harv. Prin. | Army-Navy; 
1883} 2 23 6 0 ¢ ane Ltt 1919 13 10 +10 0 6 
1884 OP Roe 0 0 6 36 me e 1920 20 14 4 0 7 
1885] .. =) Ni 6 ON pe RT T- 1921 7 ePieewt (e' 0 7 
1886} 4 2 0 0 O12 Seat oe 1922 3 ay 0 7 
1887 8 17 12 0 12 0 es aa 1923 0 § 0 9 0 
1888] .. Oe 10 0 6 18 ae he 1924 0 0 »..84 12 0 
1889 0 6 0 10 15 4l ne ate 1925 25 O15036 10 3 
1890} 12 6 32 0 4 % 0 24 1926 10 0 12 21 21 
1891 025210 19 0 32 16 1927 6 Pi 14 9 
1892 0 6 12 0 4 12 1928 12 ae oe 
1893 0 6 0 6 4 6 1929 0 FA oo ae 
1894 a ke 24 0 a ne ae es 1930 7 eed 6 0 
1895.) ee 20 ~=610 t Wha 2 as aS 1931 14 $3 7 7 
BSIGu Aine. « 6 24 Overt a ah 1932 7 “a 20 0 
1897 0 0 6 0 < se +a be 1933 27 SS 12 7 
1898 | 17 0 0 6 By ie me 1934 0 0 19 0 3 
1899 0 0 10 11 at 17 5 1935 38 O570535 28 6 
1900 0 28 29 5 a Ry ebk 1936 23 14 14 0 7 
1901} 22 0 12 0 \, ll 5 1937 0 34 § 6 0 
1902 02.223 12 5 ae 22 8 1938 20 26 7 14 7 
1903 0 16 Cy Sto bt Aa 40 5 1939 13 6 9 0 10 3 
1904 Ore 32 12 0 a 11 0 1940 10 0 0 0 14 
1905 0 6 23 4 Aes 6 6 1941 20 6 4 6 14 
1906 0 6 0 0 =e 0 10 1942 6 19-48 0 14 
1907 0 12 Iie ya 0 6 1943 6 ia xa 0 13 
1908 4 0 af 6 a 6 4 1944 we 23 7 
1909 0 8 17 0 a ip <2 1945 4 sre 32 13 
1910 0 0 5 3 sD a 0 3 1946 2 135 012% eee 18 
1911 0 0 3 6 6 8 0 3 1947 17 Tess 21 0 
1912} 20 0 6 6 16 6 0 6 1948 20 7 47 21 21 
1913} 15 5 3 3 m4 0 22 9 1949 21 1333 38 0 
1914| 36 0 19 iy ld 20 0 20 0 1950 47 26 «63 rai) (| 
1915} 41 0 8 aan i Ron |e eenk0 1951 YMG Wat Mae hal TAY 
1916! 3 6 cAaaddon3 0 15 7 1952 27 Zhe alahic 0 7 


Professional Football 
NATIONAL LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 


: Source: National Football League. 

Year Team Wen Lost Tied Pot; Year Team Won Lost Tied Pet: 
921 Bears (Staley’s)............. »CUy ah aaoas E 909 1940 *Chicago Bears (W)........... 8) Seon a0 727 
922 Canton Bulldogs............. 10S 072° 1000 1940 Washington Redskins(E)..... 9 2 O “aig 
923 Canton Bulldogs............. 11 0 1 1.000 1941 *Chicago Bears (W)........... 10 4 In00 ‘909 
924 Cleveland Bulldogs.......... 5 ees Fea a | 875 1941 New York Giants (E)......... 823 (eas 
925 Chicago Cardinals........... Fi, 1 846 1942 *Washington Redskins (E)..... 10S el a ‘909 
926 Frankford Yellow Jackets... .. 14 1 1 933 1942 Chicago Bears (W)........... 117 OL 1.000 
927 New York Se hP Rape 11 1 1 917 1943 *Chicago Bears (W)........... Beek 1 ‘889 
928 Providence Steamrollers...... 8 1 2 888 1943 Washington Redskins (E)..... 6p Stil ‘667 
929 Green Bay Packers.......... Aa 1 1,000 1944 *Green Bay Packers (W)...... ect. 0) ‘300 
930 Green Bay Packers.......... ll 3 1 786 1944 New York Giants (E)......... 8 1 1 ‘889 
931 Green Bay Packers.......... 12 2 0 857 1945 *Cleveland Rams (W)......... 5 1 0 ‘900 
932 Chicago Bearseoe nh oo cacteas rf 1 6 875 1945 Washington Redskins (E)..... 8:2 52 2or 0) ‘800 
933 *Chicago Bears (W)........... | i on | 833. 1946 *Chicago. Bears (W)........... Bo 2yrel ‘200 
933 New York Giants (E)......... ll 3 0 786 1946 New York Giants (E)......... (oa 1 700 
934 *New York Giants (E)......... Seer to 615 1947 *Chicago Cardinals(W)....... 9 3 O "750 
934 Chicago Bears CWS a tee, 13 0 0 1.000 1947 Philadelphia Eagles (E)....... {Teoma Si 50) ‘692 
935 *Detroit Lions (W)............ 7 3 2 -700 1948 *Philadelphia Eagles (E)....... Saeere, 1 ‘318 
935 New York Giants (E)......... Sere! 6 ' 6 J50 1948 Chicago Cardinals (W)....... 1) 7 Slee ‘917 
936 *Green Bay Packers (W)...... 10 1 | 909 1949 *Philadelphia Eagles (E)....... 11 1 0 ‘917 
936 Boston Redskins (E)......... Te on | pO 587 1949 Los Angeles Rams (W)...... 18 See eae ‘800 
937 *Washington Redskins (E)..... 8 3 0 127 1950 *Cleveland Browns (A)........ 11 2 0 846 
937 Chicago Bears (W)........... 9 1 1 -900 1950 Los Angeles Rams (N)........ 10 3 0 769 
938 *New York Giants (E)......... Bagot ek -800 1951 *Los Angeles Rams (N)........ 8) fh teed 667 
938 Green Bay Packers (W)...... ee S| 127 1951 Cleveland Browns (A)........ 11 jy} 917 
939 *Green Bay Packers (W)...... Le eer 818 1952 *Detroit Lions (N)............ 91 -oaeaO .750 
939 New York Giants (E)......... 9 1 1 -900 1952 Cleveland Browns (A)........ 8 4 0 667 


* Won title play-off. (W) Western Division champion. (BE) 


merican (A) and National (N) conferences in 1950. 


Eastern Division champion. League divided into 


CHAMPIONSHIP PLAY-OFF RESULTS 


933 Chicago Bears 23, New York 21. 
934 New York 30, Chieago Bears 13. 

935 Detroit 26, New York 7. 

936 Green Bay 2!, Boston 6. 

937 Washington 28, Chicago Bears 21. 
938 New York 23, Green Bay Packers (7. 
939 Green Bay 27, New York 0. 

940 Chicago Bears 73, Washington 0. 

941 Chicago Bears 37, New York 9. 

942 Washington 14, Chicago Bears 6. 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


CHESS 


Chicago Bears 41, Washington 21. 


Green Bay 14, New York 7. 
Cleveland {5, Washington 14, 


Chicago Bears 24, New York (4. 


Chicago Cardinals 28, Philadelphia 21. 


Philadelphia 7, Chicago Cardinals 0. 
Philadelphia 14, Los Angeles 0. 


Cleveland 30, Los Angeles 28. 


Los Angeles 24, Cleveland 17. 


Detroit 17, Cleveland 7. 


Source: American Chess Bulletin of New York. 


World Champions 
351-58 Adolph Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 
358-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 
362-66 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 
366-94 William Steinitz, Vienna, Austria 
394-1921 Emanuel Lasker, Berlin, Germany 
121-27. Jose R. Capablanca, Havana, Cuba 
127-35 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, Russia 
135-37. Dr. Max Euwe, Amsterdam, the Netherlands 
37-46 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, Russia* 
}48— Mikhail Botvinnik, Leningrad, Russia 


* Alekhine, a French citizen, died on March 23, 1946, 


aving the world championship vacant. 


United States Champions 


1852-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 


1871-87 


1887-92 Max Judd, St. Louis, Mo. 
1892-94 Simon Lipschuetz, New York 


1894 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. 
1894 Albert B. Hodges, Staten Island, N. Y.” 
1894-97 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. 


1897-1906 Harry Nelson Pillsbury, Boston, Mass. 


1906-09 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. 


1909-36 Frank J. Marshall, New York 


1944— 
1946 
1948 


Brandywine Dee, a liver and white 1951 


ointer owned by the du Pont plantation 
f Guerrytown, Ala., captured the 1953 
ational shooting dog championship at 


mion Springs, Ala. 


year’s tournament. 


1936-44 Samuel Reshevsky, New Yorkt 


46 Arnold S. Denker, New York 
Samuel Reshevsky, Boston 
Herman Steiner, Los Angeles 
Larry Evans, New York 


George H. Mackenzie, New York 


In 1953 the league returned to the Eastern-Western set-up. 


* Retired after winning return match with Showalter. 
+ In 1942, Isaac I. Kashdan of New York was co-cham~ 
pion for a while becauselof a tie with Reshevsky in that 
ResShevsky won the play-off. 


HE FIRST automobiles on the road were 
erratic in action and driving them or 
even riding in them was considered a trifle 
risky, hence it became the sporting thing 
to do. Experimental excursions in crude 
cars gave rise to rivalry in speed over the 
rough roads of the Gay Nineties and this 
eventually led to formal contests, the first 
of which was a road race from Paris to 
Rouen jn 1894, with 26 cars showing up at 
the starting line. Formal competition in the 
United States started with a road race in 
the Chicago district on Thanksgiving Day, 
1895, and the winner, J. F. Duryea, cov- 
ered the road distance of 54.36 miles at the 
astonishing average of 7.5 miles per hour! 
Around 1900 Paris became the hub of 
road racing in Europe and each year there 
were raucous, dusty and dangerous races 
from Paris to Berlin, to Vienna, to Madrid 


ee ee ee te, 
' u : 2 


<7 


Information Please’ Alea 


dents were so numerous to drivers ¢ 
spectators that, after a gory group of m 
haps in the forepart of the Paris—Madrid 
race of 1903, the contest was halted at 
Bordeaux by public authorities and a 
road racing was brought under con 
Other kinds of auto racing were exposed 
to view. Some contests, including 24-hour 
races for stock models, were held on circu- 
lar or oval tracks originally built for 
horse racing. Finally came the special rac- 
ing strips for autos, including such famous 
autodromes as Brooklands in England and 
the Indianapolis Speedway in the United 
States. = 


As a test of engine and chassis under 
severe conditions and great strain, auto 
racing rendered invaluable assistance in 
the development of the motor car of today. 


National A. A. A. Champions 


1909 Bert Dingley 1923 KHddie Hearne 1936 Mauri Rose 

1910 Ray Harroun 1924 Jimmy Murphy 1937 Wilbur Shaw 

1911 Ralph Mulford 1925 Peter DePaolo 1938 Floyd Roberts 

1912 Ralph DePalma 1926 Harry Hartz 1939 Wilbur Shaw 

1913 Earl Cooper 1927 Peter DePaolo 1940 Rex Mays 

1914 Ralph DePalma 1928 Louis Meyer 1941 Rex Mays 

1915 Earl Cooper 1929 Louis Meyer 1946 Ted Horn 

1916 Dario Resta 1930 Billy Arnold 1947 Ted Horn 

1917 Earl Cooper 1931 Louis Schneider 1948 Ted Horn 

1918 Ralph Mulford 1982 Bob Carey 1949 John Parsons 

1919 Howard Wilcox 1933 Louis Meyer 1950 Henry Banks 
1920 Gaston Chevrolet 1934 Bill Cummings 1951 Tony Bettenhausen 
1921 Tommy Milton 1935 Kelly Petillo 1952 Charles Stevenson 
1922 Jimmy Murphy 


History of the One-Mile Speed Mark 


The first recorded effort for one mile was 
made in 1898 by Chasseloup-Laubat, driv- 
ing a Jentaud, in France. His average was 
39.28 m.p.h. This was increased to 65.79 in 
1899 by Jenatzy, also in France. The first 
man to travel better than 100 m.p.h. was 
Rigolly, in 1904, at 103.56 m.p.h., followed 
by Baras, with 104.63 in the same year. 
The first over 200 m.p.h. was Major H. O. 
D. Segrave, who drove at 203.790 in 1927 
at Daytona, Florida. 


In 1947 John Cobb of London became the 
first person to travel more than 400 m.p.h. 
on land. The Englishman accomplished the 


Date 


feat on Sept. 16 at Bonneville, Utah, while 
raising the world mile record to 394.196 
m.p.h. and the world kilometer (.62187 of 
a mile) mark to 393.825 m.p.h. 


Cobb’s fastest mile was covered in 8.98 
seconds and his average speed was 9.1325 
seconds. The Briton drove at the rate of 
385.645 m.p.h. for the mile and 388.019 for 
the kilometer on the southward run, then 
increased his pace to 403.185 m.p.h. and 
399.808, respectively, on the northward 
sprint, the best times ever recorded. 


Those who drove 800 m.p.h. or better 
follow (all at Bonneville): 


Driver Car Average 
rs] Cy OEP ges ie ROS Ya See RR Sir Malcolm Campbell......... Bluebird Special.......... 301.129% 
DUO Ven Oe POS Tei cues vhs Capt. G. BLT. Byston. i... 5 oes Thunderbolt $1.50 ene 311.42 
Auies 27, 1988.) eo. bo Capt. G. E. T. Hyston.......... Thunderbolt, #1.) isco 345.5 
Seppo tb; 1988 ys eS S|. PORT CODD ti aie ee awORA tiea ee Rallton oc ibhi 7 aaa 350.2 
Sept 16,2 1038.00). Capt. G. E. T. Eyston.......... Thunderbolt fii) ea se 357.5 
AU AS LOSO  o cusocks. DONT CODD Senna neha REE Railton Red Lion......... 368.9 
Sept: 16,1947. cs John" CObDe ss Senskin pee ea Railton Mobil Special..... 394.196 

Le Mans Race to British Pair 


One of the most rugged endurance tests 
is the Le Mans (Franc®) twenty-four-hour 
auto race. In 1953 thé #tind was won by 


the British team of Tony Rolt and CG 
Duncan Hamilton, who set records in ; 
Jaguar by covering 303 laps totaling 2,53: 
miles and averaging 106 miles per hout 


Indianapolis Speedway Winners 


(500-mile race) 
Second Third Time pete 
REESE we 8 Swiss Ose e Mulford........ Bruce-Brown... 6:42:08.......... 74.59 
a te A Tetzloff........ Hughes......... 6:21:08.......... 78.70 
Ener sec cy. che etene Wishartics.... SoMerz.... <0... 505 G235°05:. cnc ete TeIG2 
Pebineper sea tec ater Duray7o 05028 Guyot...) 5.5), 620324555. ee oan 
“Ser hacen ssaeeent Resta. ¢..5..... Anderson...)... 5:33:55.¢.5.2.2.,,) 89184) 
SEeibns cas niece aacioce De Aleve....... Mulford........ 3:34:17........0, 83,26 
Sick cel YHearne......... Goux.:......... 5:40°42....02..2. 88.06 
See nise se in ce eee es Thomas........ Milton......... 5:38:32.......... 88.50 
wee ccteecceeeenns DarlOSe.weccse ss Ford kas tote 5:34:44) se cenentae 89.62 
Brie .s/o t acess MUIpy.opecial......:.ce20. Hartz>.. 2... Hearne, .o.-+.0.. B:7-30e 94.48 
eS . Milton......... H.G.S. Special............. Hartz.......... Murphy........ 5:29:50.......... 90.95 
Bethe Corum-Boyer... Dusenberg Special........... Cooper......... Murphy........ 5:05 25 are 98.23 
ee... DePaolo........ Dusenberg Special........... Lewin. oa Shafer......... 4:56:39.......... 101.13 
926+..... Lockhart....... Miller Special............... Harte ee Woodbury... ... 4:10:17.......... 95.88 
ee. Souders........ Duesenberg Ler cin ayaa 4. Devore......... Gulatta.....<... 5:07233-0 ems 3 5 : p 97.54 
eee. o sis Moeyer.;:-;...-.. Miller Special. ens a Moore 0.4.0 Souders........ 530133 scence 3 : : 99.48 
929... Keech.......... Simplex Special............. Meyer.......... Gleason........ 5:07:25.......... 97.58 
\ ae Arnold ft ene Hartz-Miller. . 2025.02.28. Cantlon........ Schneider...... 4:58:29). oe ee 100.488 
po neaae Schneider...... Bowes Special.............. SIAMOs ss ose Hepburn....... 5:10:28.......... 96.629 
aber. << Frame......... Miller'Special............... Wilcoxi5.--- Bergere.....:.. 4:48 :03.79....... 104.144 
t eae Meyer.......... Miller Special............... SHAW. 2-2 geek Moore? !.20=. non 4:48 :212:75 eee 104.089 
Geren Cummings...... Miller Special............... ROSO 2. se acer sate Moore......4... 4:46:05.20.......5 6 104.863 
bee PeUnons!. ne-o2 Gilmore Special............. Shaws 5. sacs Cummings...... 4:42: 22.7 ees 106.240 
EES tesco. « MGYORnc Jc 3 Ring Free Special............ HOM 7 foe oe Mackenzie...... 4:35 03.39. 52.022 109.069 
[Sea Shaws. oc. 2... Shaw-Gilmore Special ....... Hepburn....... Horn #8338 4:24 0780 soe 113.580 
{le aa Roberts........ Burd Piston Reg. Special..... Shaws «3.2%. e% Millers: S22, esa 4:15 :58.40....... 117.200 
CC ee MUR Wi esters <b Boyle' Special oa. 25. voc Snyder... Bergere........ 42047539 Jecmcres 115.035 
} MAW ics ss Boyle Special............... Mays. J. ns ROSO a0 cetane ae 42231) asec 114.277 
Sea ee vas Rose-Davist.... Noc-Out Hose Clamp Special.. Mays.......... Hom sJeeakse eee 4320:36:24).41.. 115.117 
942-45... No races 
Baar < «)«.- Robson......... Thorne Eng. Special......... Jackson wien sas Horn .;3.c0scces As2b1 67a. ate 114.820 
SE hcha.. < = ROS@ ated sa «fe Blue Crown Special.......... Holland........ Hort. 2.. ostree ANT e521 erctmee 116.338 
Ga8...... OSG ie. ooo. 2 Blue Crown Special.......... Holland........ Nalon.\vcscehs A:10:23.38:.r.r\eene 119.813 
3a Holland........ Blue Crown Special.......... Parsons........ CONMOM..«.05 05 38 4207215 .97 eae 121.327 
B505..... Parsons........ Wynn’s Fiction Proof Spl..... Holland........ ROSOS..cempeisiersiate 2:46:55:97 (teenie 124.002 
- eR Wallard........ Belanger Special...........: Nazaruk........ McGrath-Ayulo,. 3:57:38.05....... 126.244 
_ ae Ruttman........ Agajanian Special........... Rathmann...... Hanks: s-acpesrd 335274188 orate 128.922 
*300 miles. t+ Race ended at 400 miles owing to heavy rain. t Davis drove 180 miles, Rose 320. § 1950 race 


nded at 345 miles because of rain. 


LACROSSE 


1953 Champions 


ational Open—Mt. Washington L. C., Baltimore 
ational Intercollegiate—Princeton 


lorth-South Game—South 12, North 9, at Baltimore 


North-South Game Record 


940—North 6, South 5 1947—North 15, South 3 
941—South 7, North 6 1948—North 11, South 6 
942—_North 6, South 3 1949—South 11, North 6 
)43—South 9, North 5 1950—North 12, South 8 
)44-45—-No games 1951—North 12, South il 
946—North 14, South 14 1952—South 15, North 7 


1953 All-American Selections 


IRST TEAM—Goalie: John Johnson (Army); De- 

fense: William Shoop (R. P. I.), David Tait 
(Princeton), H. Edwin Semler (Johns Hopkins) ; 
Midfield: Donovan Kniss (Navy), Richard Young 
(Drexel), Thomas Compton (Virginia); Attack: 
Ralph Willis (Princeton), Emil Budnitz (Johns 
Hopkins), Avery Blake Jr. (Swarthmore). 


ECOND TEAM—Goalie: G. P. Moore (Virginia); 
Defense: Robert Morgan (Maryland), alter 
Flubbell (Navy), John Devries (Virginia) ; Midfield: 
Thomas Wagner (Loyola), John Grim (Washing- 
ton College), Bruce Yancey (Syracuse); Attack: 
Gene Agerton (Virginia), Peter Leone (Army), 
Rennie Smith (Maryland). 


WOMEN’S LACROSSE 
1953 All-American Selections 


FIRST TEAM—First Home:* Betty Richey; Second 
Home: Betty Shellenberger; Third Home: Mildred 
Barnes; Left Attack Wing: Nancy Vadner; Right 
Attack Wing: Betty White; Center: Betty Naw- 
rath; Left Defense Wing: June Biedler; Right 
Defense Wing: Clorinda Saragosa; Third Man: 
Dorothy Moffett; Cover Point: Mary Fetter; 
Point: Gayle Meacham; Goal: Roberta Brennan. 


RESERVES—First Home: Margot Cunningham; 
Second Home: Helen Allen; Third Home: Cather- 
ine Christie; Left Attack Wing: Mary Hill; Right 
Attack Wing: Anne Delano; Center: Pat Magee; 
Left Defense Wing: Cynthia McKelvey; Right 
Defense Wing: Marion Phillips; Third Man: 
Barbara Hail; Cover Point: Helena Wheeler; 
Point: Eugenia Slaymaker; Goal: Keturah Cox. 


* Twenty-first year as first-team selection. 


Johnny O’Brien of Seattle University set 
a major-college scoring record by notching 
884 points during the 1952-53 season. The 
previous mark of 795 was made by Clyde 
Lovellette of Kansas in 1951-52. O’Brien, 
who also holds the small-college single- 
season record of 970, finished his collegiate 
basketball career with a total of 2,537 
points, another;record, 


¥ WN , TENNIS is a comparatively modern 
; rc modification of the ancient game of 
court tennis. Major Walter Clopton Wing- 
field thought that something like court 
tennis might be played outdoors on lawns 
and in December, 1873, at Nantclwyd, 
Wales, he introduced his new game under 
the name of Sphairistike at a lawn party. 
The game was a success and spread rapidly, 
but the name was a total failure and 
almost immediately disappeared when ail 
the players and spectators began to refer 
“to the new game as “lawn tennis.” In the 
early part of 1874 a young lady named 
_ Mary Ewing Outerbridge returned from 
' Bermuda to New York, bringing with her 
the implements and necessary equipment 
of the new game that she had obtained 
from a British Army supply store in Ber- 
muda. Miss Outerbridge and friends played 
the first game of lawn tennis in the United 
States on the grounds of the Staten Island 


Lawn Tennis Statistics 


LAWN TENNIS 


Cricket and Baseball Club in the eprin 
of 1874. y 
For a few years the new game we 
along in haphazard fashion under varying) 
rules. Tennis balls were of no standa 
size or texture. The nets were set at diff 
ent heights up to 5 feet on the side 
4 feet in the middle. Some courts w 
marked out in hour-glass shape, rarr 
“in the middle and wide at both ends. B 
about 1880 standard measurements for 
court and standard equipment within 
definite limits became the rule, In 1881) 
the United States Lawn Tennis Associa) 
tion was formed and conducted the first 
national championship at Newport, R. Ie 
The international matches for the Davis 
Cup began with a series between - 
British and United States players on the 
courts of the Longwood Cricket Club, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., in 1900, with “ 
home players winning. 


Source: The Oficial U.S.L.T.A. Yearbook and Tennts Gtutde. ; ¥ 
DAVIS CUP CHALLENGE ROUND RESULTS K 
MEN ‘i 
No matches In 1901, 1910, 1915-18, and 1940-45. ua 
Year Result Where played Year Result Where played 
1900 United States 5, British Isles 0........ Chestnut Hill 1827 France 3, United States 2............. Philadelphia 
1902 United States 3, British Isles 2........ Brooklyn 1928 France 4, United States 1............. Paris ¥ 
1903 British Isles 4, United States 1........ Chestnut Hill 1929 France 3, United States 2............. Paris 5 
1904 British Isles 5, Belgium 0............. Wimbledon 1930 France 4, United States 1............. Paris 
1905 British Isles 5, United States 0........ Wimbledon 1931 France 3, Great Britain 2............. Paris 
1906 British Isles 5, United States 0........ Wimbledon 1932 France 3, United States 2.,......1.... Paris 4 
1907 Australasia 3, British Isles 2.......... Wimbledon 1933 Great Britain 3, France 2............- Paris ‘ 
1908 Australasia 3, United States 2......... Melbourne 1934 Great Britain 4, United States }....... Wimbledon — 
1909 Australasia 5, United States 0......... Sydney 1935 Great Britain 5, United States 0....... Wimbledon ~ 
1911 Australasia 5, United States 0......... Christchurch 1936 Great Britain 3, Australia 2........... Wimbledon 
1912 British Isles 3, Australasia 2.......... Melbourne 1937 United States 4, Great Britainl....... Wimbledon x? 
1913 United States 3, British Isles 2........ Wimbledon 1938 United States 3, Australia 2........... Philadelphie 
1914 Australasia 3, United States 2......... Forest Hills 1939 Australia 3, United States 2........... Haverford 
1919 Australasia 4, British Isles 1.......... Sydney 1946 United States 5, Australia 0........... Melbourne 
1920 United States 5, Australasia 0......... Auckland 1947 United States 4, Australia l........... Forest Hills 
1921 United States 5, Japan0............. Forest Hills 1948 United States 5, AustraliaQ........... Forest Hills ~ 
1922 United States 4, Australasia l......... Forest Hills 1949 United States 4, Australial........... Forest Hills — 
1923 United States 4, Australasia 1......... Forest Hilis 1950 Australia 4, United States 1........... Forest Hills 
1924 United States 5, Australasia 0......... Philadelphia 1951 Australia 3, United States 2........... Sydney \ 
1925 United States 5, France 0............. Philadelphia 1952 Australia 4, United States 1........... Adelaide 
1926 United States 4, France 1............. Philadelphia 
WIGHTMAN CUP RECORD 
WOMEN 
Year Result Where played Year Result Where played 
1923 United States 1, England: @..0 dese. os Forest Hills 1936 United States 4, England 3............ Wimbledon 8 
1924 England 6, United Statesslonway wus ae Wimbledon 1937 United States 6, England 1............ Forest Hills 
1925 England 4, United States 3............ Forest Hills 1938 United States 5, England 2............ Wimbfedon 
1926 United States 4, England 3............ Wimbledon 1939 United States 5, England 2............ Forest Hills 
1927 United States 5, England 2............ Forest Hills 1940-45 No matches 
1928 England 4, United States 3............ Wimbledon 1946 United States 7, England 0... Wimbledon 
1929 United States 4, England 3............ Forest Hills 1947 United States 7, England 0............ Forest Hilis 
1930 England 4, United States 3............ Wimbledon 1948 United States 6, England 1............ Wimbledon 
1931 United States 5, England 2............ Forest Hills 1949 United States 7, England 0............ Haverford 
1932 United States 4, England 3............ Wimbledon 1950. United States 7, England @............ Wimbledon 
a kan rag : Sk re MAL aN Forest Hills 1951 United States 6, England 1............ Longwood 
nited States nglandi2oh..Gau.... Wimbledon 1952 United States 7, England 0. . i 4 
1935 United States 4, England3............ Forest Hills pilates pied 


S. W. Gore 1894 

P, F. Hadow 1895 

J. T. Hartley 1896 

J. T. Hartley 1897 

_ W. Renshaw 1898 

W. Renshaw 1899 

23 W. Renshaw 1900 
_ W. Renshaw 1901 

W. Renshaw 1902 

6 W. Renshaw 1903 

_ H. F. Lawford 1904 
B88 £. Renshaw 1905 
B89 W. Renshaw 1906 
390 W. J. Hamilton 1907 
iH W. Baddeley 1908 
B92 _W. Baddeley 1909 
B93 J. Pin 1910 


-* Challenge round abandoned. 


L. R. Erskine—H. F. Lawford 

W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

J. T. Hartley—R. T. Richardson 

C. W. Grinstead—C. E. Welldon 

W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

P. Bowes-Lyon—H. W. W. Wilber- 
force 

W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

J. L. Pim—F. 0. Stoker 

W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 

H. S. Barlow—E. W. Lewis 

J. L. Pim—F. 0. Stoker 

W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 

W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 

W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 


Seal VVesa 


97 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
98 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
99 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 

84 M. Watson 1899 
85 M. Watson 1900 
86 Miss Bingley 1901 
87 L. Dod 1902 
88 L. Dod 1903 
89 Mrs. Hillyard 1904 
90 L. Rice 1905 
91. L. Dod 1906 
92. ~L. Dod 1907 
93. ~«L. Dod 1908 
94 Mrs. Hillyard 1909 
95 CC. Cooper 1910 
36 C. Cooper 1911 
37.“ Mrs. Hillyard 1912 
98 ~C. Cooper, 1913 
13 Mrs. McNair—Miss Boothby 

14 Miss Ryan—A. M. Morton 

19 Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 

20 Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 

1 Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 

2 Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 

3 Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 

4 Mrs. Wightman—H. Wills 

5 Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 

G6 Miss Ryan—M. K. Browne 

27 Miss Ryan—H. Wills 


BRITISH LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONS 


Men’s Singles 
J, Pin 1911 A. F, Wilding 1931 S. B. Woo ; 
W. Baddeley 1912 A. F. Wilding 1932 H.E,. Vikas Jr. 3 
H. S. Mahony 1913 A. F. Wilding 1933 J. H. Crawford ‘ 
R. F. Doherty 1914 _N. E.-Brookes 1934 F. J. Perry “af 
R. F. Doherty 1919 G.L. Patterson 1935 F. J. Perry <3 
R. F. Doherty 1920 W. T. Tilden, I! 1936 F. J. Perry " 
R. F. Doherty 1921 W. T. Tilden, I! 1937 J. D. Budge is 
A. W. Gore 1922 G. L. Patterson® 1938 J. D. Budge i 
H. L. Doherty 1923 W. M. Johnston 1939 RL. Riggs uh 
H. L. Doherty 1924 J. Borotra 1946 Yvon Petra é 
H. L. Doherty 1925 R. Lacoste 1947 John A. Kramer F 
H. L. Doherty 1926 J. Borotra 1948 R. Falkenburg 
H. L. Doherty 1927 H. Cochet 1949 F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
N. E. Brookes 1928 R. Lacoste 1950 Budge Patty 
A. W. Gore 1929 H. Cochet 1951 Richard Savitt 
A. W. Gore 1930 W. T. Tilden, II 1952 Frank Sedgman 
A. F. Wilding 
Men’s Doubles 

1900 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1925 J. Borotra—R. Lacoste 

1901 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1926 H. Cochet—J. Brugnon : 

1902 S.H. Smith—F. L. Riseley 1927  W. T. Tilden, II—F. T. Hunter 

1903 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1928 H. Cochet—J. Brugnon 

1904 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1929 W. Allison—J. Van Ryn 

1905 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1930 W. Allison—J. Van Ryn 

1906 S.H. Smith—F. L. Riseley 1931 G. M. Lott—J. Van Ryn 

1907 N. E. Brookes—A. F. Wilding 1932 J. Borotra—J. Brugnon 

1908 A. F. Wilding—M. J. G. Ritchie 1933 J. Borotra—J. Brugnon 

1909 A. W. Gore—H. R. Barrett 1934 G. M. Lott—L. R. Stoefen 

1910 A. F. Wilding—M. J. G. Ritchie 1935 J. H. Crawford—A. K. Quist 

1911 M. Decugis—A. H. Gobert 1936 C. R. D. Tuckey—G. P. Hughes 

1912 H.R. Barrett—C. P. Dixon 1937 J. D. Budge—C. Gene Mako 

1913 H.R. Barrett—C. P. Dixon 1938 J.D. Budge—C. Gene Mako 

1914 N.E. Brookes—A. F. Wilding 1939 R.L. Riggs—E. T. Cooke 

1919 R. V. Thomas—P. O’Hara Wood 1946 J. A. Kramer—Tom Brown 

1920 R.N. Williams, II—C.S. Garland} 1947 J. A. Kramer—R. Falkenburg 

1921 R. Lycett—M. Woosnam 1948 J. Bromwich—F. Sedgman 

1922 R. Lycett—J. 0. Anderson* 1949 F. Parker—R. Gonzales 

1923 R. Lycett—L. A. Godfree 1950 J. Bromwich—A. Quist 

1924 V. Richards—F. T. Hunter 1951 F. Sedgman—K. McGregor 

* Challenge round abandoned. 1952 F. Sedgman—K. McGregor 


Women’s Singles 


Mrs. Hillyard 1914 Mrs. L. Chambers 1932 Mrs. F. S. Moody 
Mrs. Hillyard 1915-18 No tournaments 1933 Mrs. F. S. Moody 
Mrs. Sterry 1919 Mile. Lenglen 1934 D. E. Round 

M. E. Robb 1920 Mile. Lenglen 1935 Mrs. F. S. Moody 
Miss Douglas 1921 Mile. Lenglen 1936 H.H. Jacobs 
Miss Douglas 1922 Mlle. Lenglen 1937 D. E. Round 

M. Sutton 1923 Mlle. Lenglen 1938 Mrs. F. S. Moody 
Miss Douglas 1924 K. McKane 1939 A. Marble 

M. Sutton 1925 Mile. Lenglen 1946 Pauline M. Betz 
Mrs. Sterry 1926 Mrs. Godfree 1947 Margaret Osborne 
D. Boothby 1927 H. Wills 1948 A. Louise Brough 
Mrs. L. Chambers 1928 H. Wills 1949 A, Louise Brough 
Mrs. L. Chambers 1929 H. Wills 1950 A. Louise Brough 
Mrs. Larcombe 1930 Mrs. F. S. Moody 1951 Doris Hart 

Mrs. L. Chambers 1931 Fri. C. Aussen 1952 Maureen Connolly 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


Women’s Doubles 


Mrs. H. Watson—P. Saunders 
Mrs. H. Watson—Mrs. Michell 
Miss Ryan—Mrs. F. S. Moody 
Mrs. Shepherd-Barron—Mrs. 
Mudford King 

Mile. D. Metaxa—Mlle. J. Sigart 
Miss Ryan—Mme. Mathieu 
Miss Ryan—Mme. Mathieu 

K. E. Stammers—F. James 

K. E. Stammers—F. James 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


Mme. S. Mathieu—A. M. Yorke 
A. Marble—Mrs. S. P. Fabyan 

A. Marble—Mrs. S. P. Fabyan 

A. L. Brough—M. Osborne 

Doris Hart—Mrs. Pat Todd 

A. L. Brough—Mrs. M. 0. du Pont 
A. L. Brough—Mrs. M. 0. du Pont 
A. L. Brough—Mrs. M. O. du Pont 
Doris Hart—Shirley Fry 

Dodd Hart—Shirley Fry 


1881 Richard D. Sears 
1882 Richard D. Sears 
1883 Richard D. Sears 
1884 Richard D. Sears 
1885 Richard D. Sears 
1886 Richard D. Sears 
1887 Richard D. Sears 


1888 Henry W. Slocum, Jr. 
1889 Henry W. Slocum, Jr. 
1890 Oliver S. Campbell 
1891 Oliver S. Campbell 
1892 Oliver S. Campbell 


1893 Robert D. Wrenn 
1894 Robert D. Wrenn 
1895 Fred H. Hovey 

1896 Robert D. Wrenn 
1897 Robert D. Wrenn 


1898 Malcolm D. Whitman 


| UNITED STATES CHAMPIONS 
Men’s Singles 


1899 Malcolm D. Whitman 
1900 Malcolm D. Whitman 
1901 William A. Larned 
1902 William A. Larned 
1903 Hugh L. Doherty 

1904 Holcombe Ward 

1905 Beals C. Wright 

1906 William J. Clothier 
1907 William A. Larned 
1908 William A. Larned 
1909 William A. Larned 
1910 William A. Larned 
1911 William A. Larned 
1912 Maurice E. McLoughtin* 
1913 Maurice E. McLoughlin 
1914 R.N. Williams, Il 

1915 William Johnston 

1916 R. N. Williams, II 


1917 R. Lindley Murrayt 
1918 R. Lindley Murray 
1919 William Johnston 
1920 William T. Tilden, II 
1921 William T. Tilden, II 
1922 William T. Tilden, II 
1923 William T. Tilden, Il 
1924 William T. Tilden, tI 
1925 William T. Tilden, II 
1926 Jean Rene Lacoste 
1927 Jean Rene Lacoste 
1928 Henri Cochet 

1929 William T. Tilden, II 
1930 John H. Doeg 

1931 H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr. 
1932 H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr. 
1933 Fred J. Perry 

1934 Fred J. Perry 


1935 Wilmer L. Allison 
1936 Fred J. Perry ; 
1937 J. Donald Budge 

1938 J. Donald Budge 

1939 Robert L. Riggs 

1940 Donald McNeill 

1941 Robert L. Riggs 1a 
1942 Frederick R. Schioedena 
1943 Lt. (jg) Joseph R. Hunt 
1944 Sgt. Frank A. Parker 
1945 Sgt. Frank A. Parker 
1946 John A. Kramer 

1947 John A. Kramer 

1948 Richard Gonzales 

1949 Richard Gonzales 

1950 Arthur Larsen 

1951 Frank Sedgman 

1952 Frank Sedgman 


* Challenge round abandoned. ft Patriotic tourney. 
Men’s Doubles 


1881 C.M Clark—F. W. Taylor 1917 
1882 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1918 
1833 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1919 
1884 R.D. Sears—James Dwight 1920 
1885 R. D. Sears—J. S. Clark 1921 
1886 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1922 
1887 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 1923 
1888 0.S. Campbell—vV. G. Hall 1924 
1889 H.W. Slocum, Jr.—H. A. Taylor 1925 
1890 V.G. Hall—Clarence Hobart 1926 
1891 0. S, Campbell—R. P. Huntington, Jr. 1927 


1892 


0. S. Campbell—R. P. Huntington, Jr. 


1928 


1893 Clarence Hobart—F. H. Hovey 1929 
1894 Clarence Hobart—F. H. Hovey 1930 
1895 M.G. Chace—R. D. Wrenn 1931 
1896 C. B. Neel—S. R. Neel 1932 
1897 L. €. Ware—G. P. Sheldon, Jr. 1933 
1898 L.E. Ware—G. P. Sheldon, Jr. 1934 
1899 Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 1935 
1900 Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 1936 
1901 Holcombe Ward—D. F, Davis 1937 
1902. R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1938 
1903 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1939 
1904 Holcombe Ward—B. C. Wright 1940 
1905 Holcombe Ward—B C. Wright 1941 
1906 Holcombe Ward—B. C. Wright 1942 
1907 H.H, Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1943 
1908 H. H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1944 
1909 H.H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1945 
1910 H.H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 1946 
1911 R. D. Little—G. F. Touchard 1947 
1912 M. E. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 1948 
1913 M. E. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 1949 
1914 M. E. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 1950 
1915 William Johnston-—C. J. Griffin 1951 
1916 William Johnston<~C. J. Griffin 1952 


F. B. Alexander—H. A. Throckmorton* 
W. T. Tilden, [[—Vincent Richardst 
N.E. Brookes—G L. Patterson 
William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 

W. T. Tilden, 11—Vincent Richards 

W. T. Tilden, 1!—Vincent Richards 

W. T. Tilden, {1—B. |. C. Norton 

H. 0. Kinsey—R. G. Kinsey 

Vincent Richards—R. N. Williams, IT 
Vincent Richards—R. N. Williams, I! 
W. T. Tilden, II—F. T. Hunter 

G. M. Lott, Jr.—J. F. Hennessey 

G. M. Lott, Jr.—J. H. Doeg 

M., Lott, Jr.—J. H. Doeg 

L. Allison—John Van Ryn 

E. Vines, Jr.—Keith Gledhill 

M. Lott, Jr.—L. R. Stoefen 

M. Lott, Jr.—L. R. Stoeten 

L. Alfison—John Van Ryn 

D. Budge—C. G. Mako 

aron G. von Cramm—Henner Henkel 
D. Budge—C. G. Mako 

K. Quist—J. E. Bromwich 

A. Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 

J. A. Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 

Lt. (jg) Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert 
J. A. Kramer—Cpl. F. A. Parker 

Lt. Don McNeill—a/c Robert Falkenburg 
Lt. (sg) Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert 
Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert 

J. A. Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert 

John Bromwich—William Sidwell 

John Bromwich—Frank Sedgman 
Frank Sedgman—Kenneth McGregor 
E. Victor Seixas, Jr.—Mervyn Rose 


G. 
W. 
H. 
G. 
G. 
Ww. 
as 

Ba 
J. 

A 
J 


* Patriotic tournament. 


Marathon Tennis Match 


A highlight of the 1953 All-England ten- 
nis championships at Wimbledon was the 
93-set battle between Jaroslav Drobny, 
Czech exile, and Budge Patty of Los An- 
geles, Calif. Drobny won the four-hour 
MAES Saks match by 8-6, 16-18, 3-6, 8-6, 

-10. It was the age est singles contest 
G modern Wimble istory. 


+ Challenge round abandoned. 


VOLLEYBALL CHAMPIONS 
UNITED STATES VOLLEYBALL ASSOCIATION 


Open—Hollywood (Calif.) Y. M.C. A. 
Y. M. C. A. Senior-——Hollywood, Calif. 
Intercollegiate—U. C. L. A. 


Armed Forces Division—N. A. §., Los Alamitos, Calif. 
Y. M. C. A. Veterans’ Open—Omaha, Nebr. 


Women’s Open—Los Angeles Voits 


NATIONAL A. A. U, 


Senior—Hollywood (Calif.) Y. M. C. A. 


Women’s Singles 


Elfen F. Hansell 
~Sertha L. Townsend 
“vertha L. Townsend 

Ellen C. Roosevelt 

Mabel! E. Cahill 

Mabel E. Cahill 

93 Aline M. Terry 
94 Helen R. Helwig 


1904 May G. Sutton 
1905 Elisabeth H. Moore 
1906 Helen Homans 
1907 Evelyn Sears 


1909 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 

1910 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 

1911 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 

1912 Mary K. Browne 

1913 Mary K. Browne 

1914 Mary K. Browne 

1915 Molla Bjurstedt 

1916 Molla Bjurstedt 

1917 Molla Bjurstedt* 

1918 Molla Bjurstedtt 

1919 Mrs. George W. Wightman 
1920 Mrs. Franklin |. Mallory 


98 Juliette P. Atkinson 
99 Marion Jones 

00 Myrtle McAteer 

+ Elisabeth H. Moore 
102 Marion Jones 

(03 Elisabeth H. Moore 


1908 Mrs. Maud Bargar-Wallach 


1921 Mrs, Franklin I, Mallory 
1922 Mrs. Franklin 1. Mallory 
1923 Helen N. Wills 

1924 Helen N. Wills 

1925 Helen N, Wills 

1926 Mrs. Franklin |. Mallory 
1927 Helen N. Wills 

1928 Helen N. Wills 

1929 Helen N. Wills 

1930 Betty Nuthall 

1931 Mrs. Helen W. Moody 
1932 Helen Jacobs 

1933 Helen Jacobs 

1934 Helen Jacobs 

1935 Helen Jacobs 

1936 Alice Marble 


1937 Anita Lizana 

1938 Alice Marble 

1939 Alice Marble 

1940 Alice Marble 

1941 Mrs. Sarah P. Cooke 
1942 Pauline M. Betz 
1943 Pauline M. Betz 
1944 Pauline M. Betz 
1945 Mrs. Sarah P. Cooke 
1946 Pauline M. Betz 
1947 A. Louise Brough 
1948 Mrs. M. 0. du Pont 
1949 Mrs. M. 0. du Pont 
1950 Mrs. M. 0. du Pont 
1951 Maureen Connolly 
1952 Maureen Connolly 


e Louise Hammond won patriotic tourney. + Challenge round abandoned. 


Women’s Doubles 


90 Ellen C. Roosevelt—Grace W. Roosevelt 
91 Mabel E. Cahilli—Mrs. W. F. Morgan 
92 Mabel E. Cahill—A. M. McKinley 

93 Aline M. Terry—Haittie Butler 

94 Helen R. Helwig—J. P. Atkinson 

95 Helen R. Helwig—J. P. Atkinson 

96 £.H. Moore—J. P. Atkinson 

97 J. P. Atkinson—Kathleen Atkinson 
98 J. P. Atkinson—Kathleen Atkinson 
99 Jane W. Craven—Myrtle McAteer 

00 Edith Parker—Hallie Champlin 

01 J. P. Atkinson—Myrtle McAteer 

02 J.P. Atkinson—Marion Jones 

03 £.H. Moore—Carrie B. Neely 

04 May G. Sutton—Miriam Hall 

05 Helen Homans—Carrie B. Neely 

06 Mrs. L. S. Coe—Mrs. D. S. Platt 

07 Marie Weimer—Carrie B. Neely 

08 Evelyn Sears—Margaret Curtis 

09 Hazel V. Hotchkiss—Edith E. Rotch 
10 Hazel V. Hotchkiss—Edith E. Rotch 
11 Hazel V. Hotchkiss—Eleanora Sears 
12 Dorothy Green—Mary K. Browne 

13 Mary K. Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 
14 Mary K, Browne—Mrs. R..H. Williams 
15 Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Eleanora Sears 
16 Molla Bjurstedt—Eleanora Sears 

17 Molla Bjurstedt—éleanora Sears 

18 Marion Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 

19 Marion Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 

20 Marion Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 

21 Mary K. Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 


1922 Mrs. J. B. Jessup—Helen N. Wills 

1923 Kathleen McKane—Mrs. B. C. Coveil 
1924 Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Helen N. Wills 
1925 Mary K. Browne—Helen N. Wills 

1926 Elizabeth Ryan—Eleanor Goss 

1927 Mrs. L. A. Godfree—Ermyntrude Harvey 
1928 Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Helen N. Wills 
1929 Mrs. Phoebe Watson—Mrs. L. R. C. Michell 
1930 Betty Nuthall—Sarah Palfrey 

1931 Betty Nuthall—Mrs. E. B. Whittingstall 
1932 Helen Jacobs—Sarah Palfrey 

1933 Betty Nuthall—Freda James 

1934 Helen Jacobs—Sarah Palfrey 

1935 Helen Jacobs—Mrs. S. P. Fabyan 

1936 Mrs. M. G. Van Ryn—Carolin Babcock 
1937 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1938 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1939 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1940 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1941 Mrs. S. P. Cooke—Margaret Osborne 


1942 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1943 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1944 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1945 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1946 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1947 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 
1948 A. Louise Brough—Mrs, Margaret 0. du Pont 
1949 A. Louise Brough—Mrs. Margaret 0. du Pont 
1950 A. Louise Brough—Mrs. Margaret 0. du Pont 


1951 Doris Hart—Shirley Fry 
1952 Doris Hart—Shirley Fry 


a 


ATHLETES OF THE YEAR 
(Associated Press polls) 


MALE FEMALE 


3i—Pepper Martin (baseball); Helene Madison 
(swimming) 


32—-Gene Sarazen (golf); Mildred Didrikson 
track 
Se iorl Hubbell (baseball); Helen Jacobs 
(tennis) 


34—Dizzy Dean (baseball); Virginia Van Wie 


‘golf 

We foe Louis (boxing); Helen” Wills Moody 
tennis) 

{6—Jesse Owens (track); Helen Stephens (track) 
J/—Don Budge (tennis); Katherine Rawls 
swimming) 


$s—Don Budge (tennis); Patty Berg (golf) 
9—Nile Kinnick (football) ; Alice Marble (tennis) 
0—Tommy Harmon (football); Alice Marble 
tennis) 

'1—Joe DiMaggio (baseball); Betty Hicks Newell 


golf) 


MALE FEMALE 
1942—Frank Sinkwich (football); Gloria Callen 
(swimming) 


1943—Gunder Hagg (track); Patty Berg (golf) 
1944— Byron Nelson (golf); Ann Curtis (swimming) 
1945—Byron Nelson (golf); Mildred Didrikson 


Zaharias (golf 
ise elena Davis (football); Mildred D. Zaharias 


If 
Pe ate Seep Lujack (football); Mildred D. Za- 


harias (golf 
fone L anew areant (baseball); Fanny Biankers- 


Koen (track) 
1949—Leon Hart (football); Marlene Bauer (golf) 
1950—Jim Konstanty (baseball); Mildred D. Za- 


hari If 
Saki oie een agic® (football); Maureen Connolly 


t i i( 
1952 Robert Mathias, (track and field); Maureen 


Connolly (tennis) 


~ Source: Flannery News Bureau of New York. 


National Challenge Cup Winners 


Embiematie of United States 
Championship. 


- Gentor amateur and professional elevens eligiblefor 
tournaments. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Field Club 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Stee! Co. F. 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. 
Fall River (Mass.) Rovers 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C. 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. 
Ben Miller F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 

Robins Dry Dock F. C., Brooklyn, N. Y; 
Scullin Steel F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
Paterson (N. J.) F. C. 

Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

Shawsheen S. C., Andover, Mass. 
Bethichem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C. 

Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

New York Nationals S. C. 

Hakoah All-Stars, New York 

Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 

New Bedford Mass.) F. C. 

Stix, Baer & Fuller F. C., St. Louls, Mo. 
Stix, Baer & Fuller F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
Centra! Breweries S. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
First German American S. C., Philadelphia 
New York Americans S. C. 

Sparta A. B. A., Chicago, lil. 

St. Mary's Celtic S. C., New York 

No official champion* 

Pawtucket (R. I.) F. C. 

Gallatin S. C., Pittsburgh 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Hispano S. C. 

Brooklyn (N.Y.) Hispano S. C. 
Brookhattan S. C., New York 

Vikings, Chicago 

Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 

Joe Simpkins S. C., St. Louis, Mo. 

1949 Morgan (Pa.) S. C. 

1950 Joe Simpkins S.C., St. Louis, Mo, 

1951 German-Hungarian S. C., New York 

1952 Harmarville (Pa.) S. C. 


* Finalists: Baltlmore (Md.) S. C. and Sparta A. B. 
A., Chloago, Fl. 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
£948 


9° 


1953 y. M. C. A. CHAMPIONS 


Source: Havold T. Friermood, Secretary, Health and 
Physical Education, National Council of the Y.M.C.A.’s. 


Basketballi—Christian Street Branch, Philadelphia 
* Swimming—Wilson Avenue, Chicago 
Weightlifting—12th Street Branch, Washington, D. C. 


VOLLEYBALL 


Senior—Hollywood, Calif. 
Veterans’—Omaha, Nebr. 


FOUR-WALL HANDBALL 


Senior singles—Victor Hershkowitz, Central, Brooklyn 
Senior doubles—Harry Dreyfus-Dr. A. W. Stickle, Downtown, 
St. Louis 


Junior singles——Jack Goldstein, Louisville, Ky. 
Junior doubles—Eugene Volgarino-Elwyn Rice, Waterloo, lowa 
BOYS’ ATHLETIC ACHIEVEMENT 


Individual—Dominick Alesso, Passaic-Clitton, N. J. 
Team—York, Pa. 


National Amateur Challenge 
Cup Winners Bi 


No official champion® 

Fleisher Yarn F. C., Philadelphia 7 
Toledo (Ohio) F. C. ‘a 
Defenders F. C., New Bedford, Mass. + 
Heidelberg (Pa.) F. C. ~ 
No official championt 

Heidelberg (Pa.) F. C. 

Raffies F. C., Fall River, Mass. 

Goodyear F. C., Akron, Ohio ~~ 
Shamrock S. C., Cleveland, Ohio A 
German American S. C., Philadelphia 

German American S. C., Philadelphia : 

W. W. Rieht S. C., Castle'Shannon, Pa. ae 
First German S. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Highlander F. C., Trenton, N. J. 7 
Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass.' ~ 
St. Michael's A. C., Fall River, Mass. a 
Morgan-Strasser S. C., Morgan, Pa., a 
Fall River (Mass.) S. C. et 
Fall River (Mass.) S. C. "a 
Morgan-Strasser S. C., Morgan, Pa, “h 
Eintracht S. C., New York ; 
Eintracht S. C., New York sh 
Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. " 
Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. x 
Elizabeth (N. J.) Sport Club & 
Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
German-Hungarian S. C., New York 
St. Louis Raiders aa 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1949 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


* Medals to semifinalists: Fielsher Yarn F.C. ea 
phia; Roxbury MastF C.; Jeannette (Pa.) F.C.; Swe 
ith American » Chicago, fll. + Finalists: 
Hudson-Essox F. = Fall River, Mass.; and we 
American A. C., Detroit, Mich. e: 

os 
‘. 
ii 
he 


BRITISH CHAMPIONS 
Source: Jim Keily, 2889 Bainbridge Ave.,’ New “ 
58, N. Y. 


International—England and Scotland (tie) 


English 


League (Division {)}—Arsenal 

League (Division 11)—Sheffield United 

League (Division 11, South)}—Bristol Rovers 
League (Division III, North}—Oldnam Athletic 
Cup—Blackpoo! 


Scottish 


League (Division ““A’’)}—Rangers 
League (Division “B’”’)—Stirling Albion 
Cup—Rangers 


® Welsh 


League (Division |, South)—Ebbw Vale and Cwm ‘ 
League (Division 1, North)—Holywell Town 
Cup—Rhy 


Irish 
Cup—Linfield 


League—Glentoran 


. O'Connor........... B. F. O'Connor R. 0. Haubold........ 


Tee eee ewes 


W. 
. W.T. Heintz... : G. M. Hammond G. M. Ham 
. Hi een ta . M. .M. ABOUT. racers ie Seleha, F 
. ©. G. Bothner.......... .. R. 0. Haubold G. M. Hammond... : : 
. A. V.Z. Post C. G. Bothner . C. G. Bothner 
seveeeees 5 VEZ. C. G. Bothner 
...-. ©. G. Bothner C. G. Bothner 


S. D. Breckinridge 
C. Waldbott 


A. De La Poer 


G. H. Breed 
A. Baylis 
P. J. Meylan gy Mrs. W. H. Dewar 
‘19 S. D. Breckinridge We M. Stimson 
1 Raia Stein 0. A. Dickinson.......... J. A. MacLaughlin........ a TALS c5 oo putese sn cata J. Pyle 
We TcRUSSON St echo 3 Gs Hal ger an eaeaseritte Mrs. C. H. Woorhees 
PEG NOS om aren tte Ys Care Fe (2) | ene Se PP ear: F. Walton 
WH ARussOllceshcwrvienes ASSaLy0p a. 0.3 cheaesed No competition 
; RW; Dutcher Jo o.n8 fk ns Se Hallisiecd ddan cad eo ene A. Gehrig 
F. W. Honeycutt.......... C. R. McPherson......... C. R. McPherson......... A. Gehrig 
esRaYNOl i. <inrs,. cw ini" LeGe Nimes cca seca [SGU NoneSis<. eee A. Gehrig 
LAS HS) 0 ited call eeets Si cee aoe G-C.Caliane i soe socen L. M. Schoonmaker....... A. Gehrig 
Peeersg UNOS vainbinainersin sa.e's EWGENGNCS = uciccteie ne JHE. GIQNOUX:. «i. cpaauater Mrs. C. H. Hopper 
GeCrtaan. in ce..sceweys W. H. Russell............ SA VINCG sii, zorae ao. oes ies Mrs. L. M. Schoonmaker 
CeCe Cal nays visite xe vicwss EG. Nunes 5 Sricnaicsaccse Es GaNunes: 5.5 aac sae Mis. L. M. Schoonmaker 
G6: Calnanin 23S ..s< 5s H. Van Buskirk........... Ne MUuray2ai25. osisoee eae S. Stern 
GrelCalnanenec. os... Be Gy INUNOS Tyo sates spas Ne Maraysiiies aos cee een M. Lloyd 
NSE SLOVISS ccs eeae de oes es F. S. Righeimer.......... eG Nunes: Saisie Mrs. L. M. Schoonmaker 
GECLCaManicccy cess sce. WMaPasth@s 210 crass N. C..Armitage........... Mrs. H. Van Buskirk 
Ges Calnans ic. neces: M. A. de Capriles......... SORC MGM AN ee isa eg sal M. Lloyd 
BAC LOVIS uh sitiece sce  na.5 BAG NUNS tet ic ocey » ciate AR Huffman sseahecane D. Locke 
Dae BVIS eos posts tiecesion foie GMs Heiss oii aeicvanaes Rs HUMANE. aceeloder aoe D. Locke 
H. V. Alessandroni........ GoMo Heiss 2.2 ise sx N. C. Armitage........... H. Mayer 
Pe LAVISH oa ise AS SRSATHS acd Che scales N.C. Armitage........... H. Mayer 
H. V. Alessandroni........ GoM Hessen ein asakeeseis N. C. Armitage........... Mrs. J. de Tuscan 
SH RIOLOVES cc. Saacietio ck. cask Lege OCU Sats eRe era JOR AUTH aN ieee pares srs H. Mayer 
DREVEN Vows dicen cc sces J. R. de Capriles.......... WOR ZHUMMAD 2. sercttnrts H. Mayer 
INGE GWIS asrcccissaicie'slecs's aleve PSN GUGY wists a ates cp elole aac N.C. Armitage........... H. Mayer 
IDR EV BLY saioh bint oie tess Fee SOB OI 0's ae: ncchsie, cttierors Nii: Armitagescsis..¢:/c- H. Mroczkowska 
D5CamidOs ers ccccacs -3 GoM Helssseuciesacen as NeCu Armitage. ctisesse ee H. Mayer 
We DaWert sp aivicn sec Ae Me Sates ae Uh hs N.C. Armitage..........- H. Mayer 
WV I OW iatats giais alate coiateres RA DTISEON Sie ists ls cieres NeGeAnmitages. ikl). sree H, Mroczkowska 
AASHYOC hae ine oae scleees M. A, de Capriles......... PEIN Vilas When eaatree tak M. Daiton 
DRE vey aica cuccsecaeu NEGIMA ee conc ccs nee N.C: Armitage... ese... M. Cerra 
J. R: de Capriles.......... AWOL salceem sisisa eee x TL NYAS atest ciintieeeteieie H. Mayer 
Dean-Cotruloy css. . ics. James Strauch........... James, Flynnesayelalets coer Mrs. Helena Dow 
Nathaniel Lubell......... Norman Lewis.........-- Dean Cetrulo............- Mrs. Helena Dow 


Daniel Bukantz........... Norman Lewis........... Umberto Martino......... Polly Craus 

Silvio Giolito............. Norman Lewis..........- Tibon Nyilas., + osaa.eneas Janice-Lee York 
Silvio Giolito............. Jose de Capriles.......... Mibor Nyilasi/. s/s esas Janice-Lee York 
Daniel Bukantz........... Abelardo Menendez....... Tibor Nyilas. . sci gases Mrs. Maxine Mitchell 


44 bak, Dab 2 at — 
— DOG SHOWS _ 


if Source: The American Kennel Club. 


Morris and Essex Kennel Club Exhibition 


(Madison, New Jersey) 
Best in show Breed Owner 


Ch. Higgins’ Red Pat Irish setter........ bt ae William W. Higgins 
Ch. Delf Discriminate of Pinegrade............. Sealyham terrier............. Pinegrade Kennels 
Ch. Little Emir Pomeranian Mrs. V. Matta ¢ Med 
Ch. Weltona Frizzette of Wildoaks ier, Wi Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Bondy 2 
Ch. Fionne v Loheland of Walnut Hall Harkness Edwards 
Ch. Lone Eagle of Earismoor ier, Dr. and Mrs. S. Milbank 
Eppingeville of Blarney jer, wi John G. Bates 
Ch. Gunside Babs of Hollybourne Sealyham terrier S. L. Froelich 
Ch. Milson O’ Boy Irish setter Mrs. Cheever Porter 
Ch. Mr. Reynal’s Monarch Harrier Amory L. Haskell 
Ch. Sturdy Max English setter Maridor Kennels 
Ch. Ideal Weather Old English sheep dog Leonard Collins 
Ch. My Own Brucie Cocker spaniel H. E. Metlenthin 
Ch. Blakeen Jung Frau Poodle, standard Blakeen Kennels 
Ch. Nornay Saddler ier, Wissaboo Kennels 
Ch. Benbow’s Beau Cocker spaniel Robert A. Gusman 
Rock Ridge Night Rocket Bedlington terrier Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket Bedlington terrier Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
Ch. Walsing Winning Trick of Edgerstoune Scottish terrier Mrs. John G. Winant 
Ch. Tyronne Farm Clancy Irish setter Jack Spear 
Ch. Rock Falls Colonel English setter William T. Holt 
Ch. Fox terrier, wire Mrs, Leonard Smit 


Westminster Kennel Club Exhibition 
(Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y.) 


a 
Year Best in show Breed Owner 4 
1907-09 Ch. Warren Remedy. ................0cee ween Fox terrier, smooth........... Winthrop Rutherfurd 
1910 SA AGULNBURGNODIT. ccs cies fe sce ceo bales eases Fox terrier, smooth........... Sabine Kennels 

Apeyo! CHCBIIGKIG EIMGOCKernc cela cv sc,cine oesds ce bce esos Scottish terrier. <=. oem A. Albright, Jr. 

Gl 2a GN.eRANMOre.SOMCeress..... co.cc sk. cease ow ec ees Airedale terrier.............. William P. Wolcott Y 
1913 Ch. Strathway Prince Albert..................4 Balldoglsirs thar soe Alex H. Stewart Wy 
1914 A SFONtWOOU HOTO® < scac% science ec cece epermece Old English sneep_dog........ Mrs. Tyler Morse y 
Medd ee SEOM IW ALTONA: VIC. sc sicte-snc cielee vce e/e een ce gceinces Fox ‘terrier, Witte... sccscuecmte George W. Quintard 

1917 Ch. Conejo Wycollar Boy.................00005 Fox terrier, wire.............. Mrs. Roy A. Rainey 

1918 GhaihaymarketFaultless......... ke eee ecee Butl terrier, wey oc ace cnek one R. H. Elliot 

1919 Ch. Briergate Bright Beauty................... Airedale terrier.............. G. L. L. Davis 

1920 Ch: Conejo Wycollar Boy.....c..........eeecee Fox terrier; Wire. ; Ssiees ccokee Mrs. Roy A. Rainey 

1921 Chs Midkiff Sed&ctive..... 0.0... ctcccescessaces Cocker Spaniel. .ot<an anetoce William T. Payne 

1922 Ch. Boxwood Barkentine.................00008 Airedale terrier.............. Frederic C. Hood 

1923 No best in show award 

1924 Ch. Barberryhill Bootlegger.................00 Sealyham terrier............. Bayard Warren 

1925 ChGovernor MOSCOW. 0.20. cssscsoccrensecess Polntersr csnjctectae aw meats Robert F. Maloney. 

1996 MOPAIPBUIOICUIR se. ws ccuye oc viesecs pics @acetoce Fox terrier, Wire.............. Halleston Kennels 

1927 Ch. Pinegrade Perfection....................-. Sealyham terrier............. Frederic C. Brown 

1928 ChvmalavenaMargarét...c..ccs.5. cc. cence deans Fox terrier, Wiraves ne eee oes R. M. Lewis 

1929 Land Loyalty of Bellhaven..................... Collie. Pas ee ees Mrs. Florence B, lich 

1939-31 Ch. Pendley Calling of Blarney..... Be Herdviateni oe Fox terrier, Wire.............. John G. Bates 

1932 Ch. Nancolleth Markable...................... Polsiter's. adel Oonciseeeene Giralda Farms 

1933 Ch. Warland Protector of Shelterock............ Airedale terrier.............. S. M. Stewart 

1934 Ch. Flornell Spicy Bit of Halleston.............. Fox terrier, Wil6.....0 0-2. de. Halleston Kennels 

1935 Ch. Nunsoe Duc de la Terrace of Blakeen....... Poodle. s).a eee eines Blakeen Kennels 

1936 Ch. St. Moers Magnificent of Clairedale....... Sealyham terrier............. Clairedale Kennels 

1937 Ch. Flornell Spicy Piece of Halleston............ Fox terrier, wire.............. Halleston Kennels “Ss 
1938 MANOA MARGOES.t....c2 vec tes + sasctiee cok ck «oon English setters os 2s chtertnente.cls Maridor Kennels ees. 
1939 Ferry v. Rauhfelsen of Giralda CaS pRERL eeeko Doberman pinscher........... Giralda Farms AN 
NS40—AT Ch My: Own Bruches ..... 5 o..kcSes es occteeesccc Cocker spanieli. =. ss.ae. eee se H. E. Mellenthin “a 
1942 Ch. Wolvey Pattern Edgerstoune................ West Highland terrier......... Mrs. John G. Winant ; 
1943 Che Pitter, Patter of Piperscroft..........2.0...% Miniature poodle............. Mrs. P. H. B. Frelinghuysen 

1944 Ch. Flornell Rare-Bit of Twin Ponds............ Welshitenicnaneccesseecaeeer Mrs. Edward P. Alker 

1945 SHUSINGES: SIOMALUTELimacal jack ore < foe os cts Scottish iterrieGs.c-n).senemee Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Snethen 

1946 Ch. Hetherington Model Rhythm................ Fox terrier, Wire.............. Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Carruthers III 
1947 Ch. Warlord of Mazelaine..................-005 Boxer Soa0Sd.tec aeeiseneaees Mr. and Mrs, R. C. Kettles, Jr. 

1948 Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket................... Bedlington terrier............ Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
1949 Ch. Mazelaine’s Zazarac Brandy................ Boxer. son). Si See te eee Mr. and Mrs. John P. Wagner 

1950 Ch. Walsing Winni ng Trick of Edgerstoune....... Scottish) terrier a.cseeerlsyemtiee Mrs. John G. Winant 

1951 Ch. Bang Away of Sltrah Crest................. Boxatinccicnceee ee eee Dr. and Mrs. R. C. Harris 


1952 Ch, Rancho Dobe’s Storm............00.0.-0c0ee Doberman pinscher........... Mr. and Mrs. Len Carey 


~~ 


’ 


ae ad ae ICE HOCKEY — 


VCE HocKEY, by birth and upbringing a_ start of hockey in the Unit t 

A Canadian game, is an offshoot of field first rhoteeianal league ray “ine pevie 
nockey. Some historians state that the first tional Hockey League that operated 
ice hockey game was played in Montreal strangely enough, not in Canada but in 
m December, 1879, between two teams northern Michigan in 1904-06 and included 
omposed almost exclusively of McGill as players such famous stars as Cyclone 
University students, but others assert that Taylor and Hod Stuart, later included in 
mgston, Ont., or Halifax, N. S., were the Hockey Hall of Fame. ‘ 

cenes of earlier hockey games. In the Until 1910, professionals and amateur. 
Montreal game of 1879 there were fifteen were allowed to play together on “mixed 
Dlayers on a side and they used an assort- teams,” but this arrangement ended with 
ment of crude sticks to keep the puck in the formation of the first “big league,” the 
motion. Early rules allowed nine men on National Hockey Association, in eastern 
a side but the number was reduced to Canada in 1910. The Pacific Coast League, 
Seven in 1886 and finally reduced to six, to provide professional hockey in the West, 
: fhe standard of today. was organized in 1911 with Seattle (and 
_ The first governing body of the sport later other American cities) included in 
as the Amateur Hockey Association of the circuit. The National Hockey League 
anada, organized in 1887. In the winter replaced the National Hockey Association 
of 1894-95 a group of college students from in 1917. Boston, in 1924, was the first 
the United States visited Canada, saw American city to join that circuit. The 
hockey played, became enthused over the Stanley Cup, top trophy of hockey, was 
game and introduced it as a winter sport competed for by “mixed teams” from 1894 
when they returned home. This was the to 1910, thereafter by professionals. 


Professional Statistics ‘? 
Source: Carl Grossman, Hockey Department, Madison Square Garden ¥f 


STANLEY CUP WINNERS 


Emblematic of world professional championship. 


1894—Montreal A. A. A. 1908—Montreal Wanderers 1923—Ottawa Senators 1938—Chicago Black Hawks 
1895—Montreal Victorias 1909—Oitawa Senators 1924—Montreal Canadiens 1939—Boston Bruins 
1896—Winnipeg Victorias 1910—Montreal Wanderers 1925—Victoria Cougars 1940—N. Y. Rangers 
1897—Montreal Victorias 1911—Ottawa Senators 1926—Montreal Maroons 1941—Boston Bruins 
1898—Montreal Victorias 1912—Quebec Bulldogs 1927—Ottawa Senators 1942—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1899—Montreal Victorias 1913—Quebec Bulldogs 1928—N. Y. Rangers 1943—Detroit Red Wings 
1900—Monitreal Shamrocks | 1914—Toronto 1929—-Boston Bruins 1944—Montreal Canadiens 
1901—Winnipeg Victorias 1915—Vancouver Millionaires | 1930—Montreal Canadiens 1945—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1902—Montreal A. A. A. 1916—Montreal Canadiens 1931—Montr eal Canadiens 1946—Montreal Canadiens 
1903—Ottawa Silver Seven | 1917—Seattle Metropolitans 1932—Toronto Maple Leafs 1947—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1904—Ottawa Silver Seven | 1918—Toronto Arenas 1933—N. Y. Rangers 1948—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1905—Ottawa Silver Seven 1919—Series unfinishedt 1934—Chicago Black Hawks 1949—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1906—Montreal Wanderers 1920—Ottawa Senators 1935—Montreal Maroons 1950—Detroit Red Wings 
1907-——Kenora Thistles 1921—Ottawa Senators 1936—Detroit Red Wings 1951—Toronto Maple Leafs ' 
1907—Mont. Wanderers* 1922—Toronto St. Patricks 1937—Detroit Red Wings 1952——Detroit Red Wings 

* March. 


+ The Montreal Canadiens and Seattle, P.C.H.L. champions, had played five games at Seattle, Wash., when an 
influenza epidemic (which took the life of Joe Hall of the Canadiens) caused the Department of Health to stop the 
series. Hach team won two games, with one contest ending in a tie. 


HOCKEY’S HALL OF FAME 


Kingston, Ontario i 


Donald H. Bain Eddie Gerard Joe Malone George Richardson 
Hobey Baker Frank (Moose) Goheen Frank McGee Arthur H. Ross 

R. R. (Dickie) Boon Mike Grant Howie Morenz Eddie Shore 

Russell Bowie Silas Griffis Frank Nighbor Nelson (Nels) Stewart 
Aubrey Clapper Ernest (Moose) Johnson Frank Patrick Hod Stuart 

Bill Cook Aurel Joliat Lester Patrick Fred (Cyclone) Taylor 
Allan Davidson E. C. (Newsy) Lalonde Tom Phillips Harry J. Trihey 

Chas. G. Drinkwater Duncan (Mickey) MacKay Harvey Pulford Georges Vezina 


Charles Gardiner 
IS i aI a OE 
Only Stanley Cup Sweep 


In 1952 the Detroit Red Wings set a _ scoring an eight-game, sweep to gain the 
National Hockey League play-off record by Stanley Cup. aA 


~~ 


BLO 25 sae. 


BOIOIG=Bs hose. 


9.....02... W.L. Freeland, Germantown ©. C. 
$10... «+++» John A. Miskey, Overbrook G. C. 

Tete atte s ais’ F. S. White, Germantown C. C. 

Bae seis asnse Constantine Hutchins,Boston A. A. 
SOagG Mortimer L. Newhall, Germantown C. C. 


1924.......... Gerald Robarts, Bath Club, London 

W. Palmer Dixon, Harvard University 
W. Palmer Dixon, R. and T. Club, N. Y. 
Myles P. Baker, Boston A. A. 


tae 


BOZO errigiee = 1° 
DO27 ie ais sieeve 


1929.......... J. Lawrence Pool, Harvard Club, New York 


Lapham International Trophy Record 


By a Source: pas. eciuaah Roane Anibelation. 
Beye: National Singles Champions 
A) 4507-08, ,..-.. John A. Miskey, Overbrook @:¢. 


HOTA reticcs 016 Constantine Hutchins, Boston T. and R. Club 
PU915=17...5... Stanley W. Pearson, Germantown C. C. 
SUICEE Beeaoe No tournaments 
BF IS20. Less ..... Charles C. Peabody, Union B. C., Boston 
RVR AB ecaperse Stanley W. Pearson, Philadelphia R. C. 


Herbert N. Rawlins, Jr., R. and T. Club, N.Y. 


1930.......... Herbert N. mene R. ‘and T. 


1931se-aeeor ee J. Lawrence Pool, Harvard Club, Ne Ye 
1932S ee . Beekman Pool, Harvard University 43 
1933-2 dete. Beekman Pool, Harvard Club, New York © 
CELE arene ... Neil J. Sullivan, Germantown C.C. 
1935. ees Donald Strachan, Philadelphia C.C. 
193677 ee ee ain Germain G. Glidden, Harvard University 
1937-38....... Germain G. Glidden, Harvard Club, New Yo 
19892 ores sce Donald Strachan, Merion C. C. 

1940s rode oe A. Willing Patterson, Philadelphia R. C. 
1941-42....... Charles W. Brinton, Princeton University — 
1943-45. ecco e No tournaments 

1946-47 ....... Charles W. Brinton, Philadetphia 

1948228 foe sac Stanley W. Pearson, Jr., Philadelphia : 
1949s. pecan Hunter H. Lott, Jr., Merion C. C. ae 
1950-51 xcs: Eaward Hahn, Detroit P 
195225. are Harry Conlon, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Year Result Where played Year Result Where played 
1922 U.S. 11, Canada 2......... Sowa Boston 1937 Canada 8;-U. Si-72u.ae oscar Montreal 
1923 UTS CMUET ET EV Bi eee ee Toronto 1938 U.S. 13, Canada 2224s See Boston 
1924 U.S. 7%, England 6, Canada 14%... Philadelphia 1939 Canada Al, UOS)4.. 2:42. Sees Toronto 
1925 MeroealG, Canada S.0.52 .c.2.05 5s Montreal 1940 Canada 10FU. SVS... 3. ceaen eee Hartford 
1926 Wows, Canadai2s.to yuck fo. New York 1941 USS; 8; Canada dine ee eee Toronto ‘a 
1927 England 1724, U. S. 1614, Canada 1942-\. U..S.13, Canadai2; scence ee Rochester, N. Y. 
LU On Bs SSE eee Toronto 1943 Canada\7,"U. S.'5.c2.. ses seeere Montreal ‘ 
1928 irae, (Canada lL. a. teimewes Buffalo 1944 U.S. 12; Ganadaid:2. ees New York 
1929 PANAGAO UL Do4, vcs secs seek aes Hamilton 1945 Canada l2, U.S. 3....2.5 asses Toronto 
1930 U.S. 8, Canada Lap EMS, Baltimore 1946 U.S. TS) Canadaez 2. eee Boston 
1931 CAA Oss Danica sch arceie se s.< Quebec 1947 Canada 5, UGS. 'b..2o..c. aoeeees Hamilton 
1932 Waco vOaHada OG... kk. cue. Ne Hartford 1948 U,’S..15, ‘Canada’5... >... -eeeeeee Hartford 
1933 GAMERS IUcrOs Menisicuiiere aw es ee Toronto 1949 Canada 7, UsS: 3.5 ee eae Quebec 
1934 NS SreOsGanada Loc. .ce cca ce es Cedarhurst, N. Y. 1950 US. 7, Canadai6.07 «.-cre.ces omtae Providence 
1935 Wy CANAGA So oes wsiowsioe as Montreal 1951 UNS.8; Gatiada 7 cca aoe Toronto Be 
MOSRMMMUL SLO, CANADA 2s.0c4 voececes » Detroit 1952... Canada’9US S26, epee Rochester, N.Y. 
RACQUETS 
Source: Allison Danzig, The New York Times, 
National Champions 
1890 B. Spalding de Garmendia, N. Y. Racquet Court 1916 SG. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1891 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 1917 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1892 J. S. Tooker, R. and T. Club, Boston A. A. 1918-19 No tournaments x 
1893-94 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 1920-22 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo : 
1895 J. S. Tooker, R. and T. Club, Boston A. A. 1923 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo . 
1896-97 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 1924-25 C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo J 
1898 F. F. Rolland, Canada 1926 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 4 
1899 Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston A. A. 1927-28 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo ; 
1900 Eustace H. Miles, England 1929. HD. Sheldon, R. and T. Club af 
1901 Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston A. A. 1930 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo a: 
1902 Clarence H. Mackay, R. and T. Club 1931-33 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo ‘ 
1903 Payne Whitney, R. and T. Club 1934 E. M. Edwards, Philadelphia R. C. ¥ 
1904 George H. Brooke, Philadelphia R. C. 1935 H. D. Sheldon, R. and T. Club ; 
1905 Lawrence Waterbury, R. and T. Club 1936 E. M. Edwards, Philadelphia R. C. s 
1905 Percy Dd. Haughton, R. and T. Club 1937-39 Robert Grant, III, R. and T. Club . 
1907 Reginald Fincke, R. and T. Club 1940 Warren Ingersoll, 111, Philadelphia R. C. ; 
1968 Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston T. and R. Club 1941 Robert Grant, Il, R. and T. Club 
1909 H. F. McCormick, University Club, Chicago 1942-45 No tournaments ° 
1910 Quincy A. Shaw, am Boston T. and R. Club 1946 Robert Grant, If, R. and T. Club 
1911-12 Raginaid Fincke, R. and T. Club 1947 J. Richards Leonard, R. and T. Club 
1913-}4 Lawrence Waterbury, R. and T. Club 1943-51 Robert Grant, HI, R. and T. Club . 
{915 C. C. Pall, Rata oa Club and Tuxedo 1952 S. W. Pearson, Jr., Philadelphia R. C. ‘ 


as, is 
Cormick, cea Univ. Club 
a R. and T. Club 
uglas, R. and T. Club 
‘McCormick, Chicago Univ. Club 
Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
urnaments 
Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
. Pell, R and T. Club and Tuxedo 


t ¥ nd T. Club and Tux o 

i R. and T. Club and Tuxedo | 
1934 JR. Leonard, R.and T. Club 
1935 -H. B. Sheldon, R. and T. Club 


1936 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 


1937-39 R. Grant, Ill, R. and T. Club 

1940 = JLR. Leonard, R. and T. Club 

1941 -R. Grant, III, R. and T. Club 
1942-45 No tournaments 

1946-47 R. Grant, III, R. and T. Club 

1948 J. R. Leonard, R. and T. Club 
1949-50 R. Grant, III, R. and T. Club 

1951 R. A. A. Holt, London, England 

1952 S. W. Pearson, Jr., Philadelphia R. C. 


SQUASH TENNIS 


National Champions 


Winner and Club 


oe eee Alfred Stillman, Harvard 
... George Whitney, Harvard 
.-. Alfred Stillman, Harvard 
<n Eric S. Winston, Harvard 
Eng Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
. John W. Appel, Jr., Harvard 
Ralabiauies 3’ Auguste J. Cordier, Yale 
; . Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
Bre: Thomas R. Coward, Yale 
Bi823.5.0-00as- R. Earl Fink, Crescent 
ee Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
1925.......... William Rand, Jr., Harvard 
“1926,...+++++» Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 


AS rhea ets. 


1892 Richard D. Sears, Boston A. A. 

1893 ~ Fiske Warren, Boston A. A. 
1894-95 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 
1896 Lawrence M. Stockton, Boston A. A. 
1897 George R. Fearing, Jr., Boston A. A. 
1898-99 Lawrence M. Stockton, Boston A. A. 
1900 Eustace H. Miles, England 

“1901-04 Joshua Crane, Boston A. A. 
1905 Charles E. Sands, R. and T. Club 

1906-17 Jay Gould, Philadelphia R. C. 

1918-19 No tournaments 
1920-25 Jay Gould, Philadelphia R. C. 

1926 C. Suydam Cutting, R. and T. Club 

1927 George Huband, England, and Chicago R. C. 


Year Winner and Club 


Swiajeread Rowland B. Haines, Columbia 

eatin Harry F. Wolf, New York A. C. 
Gash oe Harry F. Wolf, Montclair 

biers <aeicte Harry F. Wolf, New York A. C. 
Aromas eRe Joseph J. Lordi, New York A. ¢, 

Bevesaee No tournaments 
Sas alee avis Frank R. Hanson, Columbia 
oer are Frederick B. Ryan, Jr., Yale 

FR AAR H. Robert Reeve, Bayside T. C. 
dip eew ..« H. Robert Reeve, Nassau C. C. 
Ree Alas J. T. P. Sullivan, Yale 
iiswnaeee H. Robert Reeve, New York A. C. 


COURT TENNIS 


Source: Allison Danzig, The New York Times. 
National Champions 


1928-29 Hewitt Morgan, R. and T. Club 
1930 Lord Aberdare, England 

1931-32 William C. Wright, Philadelphia 
1933 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
1934-37 Ogden Phipps, R. and T. Club 
1938 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
1939 Ogden Phipps, R. and T. Club 
1940 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
1941 Alastair B. Martin, R. and T. Club 
1942-45 No tournaments 

1946 Robert Grant, Hl, R. and T. Club 
1947 E. M. Beals, Jr., Boston 

1948-49 Ogden Phipps, Roslyn, N. Y. 
1950-52 Alastair B. Martin, R. and T. Club 


National Pistol Champions 
Men 

1936—J. Engbrecht 
1937—Charles Askins, Jr. 
1938—Al Hemming 
1939—Emmett E. Jones 
1940-41—Harry Reeves 
1942-45—-No competition 
1946-—-Harry Reeves 
1947—Huelet Benner 
1948—Harry Reeves 
1949—Huelet Benner 
1950—No competition 


1951—Huelet Benner 
1952—William T. Toney, Jr. 


Women 


*1941—Mildred McCarthy 
1942-45—No competition 
1946—Alice Mathews 
1947—Rosalind Noble 
1948—No competition 
1949—Alice Mathews 
1950—No competition 
1951—Gloria Jacobs Norton 
1952—Maria Hulseman 
* No official women’s champion was recognized before 


ICE (SPEED) SKATING 


WORLD RECORDS 
Source: International Skating Union (1.8.U.). 


MEN 
Recordholder and country Where made Date 
Jurij Sergeew, U.S.S.R.......... Alma Ata, ULS.S.R... 0s ee . Jan. 
Clas Thunberg, Finland......... Davos, Switz... teseeess eon Jan. 
Walentin Chaikin, U.S.S.R........ Alma Ata, U.S.S.R PPP Pr fey Jan. 
Anton Huiskes, Holland......... Davos, Switz..........2.++++- Jan. 
A Kees Broekman, Holland........ Davos, SWilZ,. /..c0. eae, seuee Jan. 
16: 32: Ousmane Hjalmar Andersen, Norway...... Hamar, Norway sale sue dis a sees Feb. 
188.958 pts....... Sverre Farstad, Norway......... Davos, SWitz.......-..++0000- Feb. 
WOMEN 3 
(7. Cer Sa Laila Schou-Nilsen, Norway..... Davos, Switz... .ccsgeece sss Jan 
abate ale acini Lidia Selichowa, U.S.S.R......... Alma Ata, U.S.S.R............ Jan, 
Va oe Khalida Schegolewa, U.S.S.R..... Alma Ata, U.S.S.R............ Jan. 
BIS Bac Gans Rimma Zhukowa, U.S.S.R........ Alma Ata, U.S.S.R............ Jan 
SiOUG sons cas Rimma Zhukowa, U.S.S.R........ Alma Ata, U.S.S.R............ Jan. 
All-around....... 204.010 pts....... Rimma Zhukowa, U.S.S.R........ Alma Ata, U.S.S.R............ Jan. 23-24, 1953 
NATIONAL SENIOR AMATEUR RECORDS ‘ 
(Made in competition) 
Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States. 
MEN'S OUTDOOR MEN’S INDOOR 
Event Time Holder Place Date FOR TRACKS 12 LAPS AND UNDER 
220 yd... 18.1 Robert Fitzgerald. .Minneapolis..1/10/43 Event Time Holder Place Dete 
35.4 Charles Gorman...Lake Placid ..2/14/27 220 yd... 18  F. Robson......... Boston....... 1/13/11 
440 yd... 435.4 Ken Bartholomew. . St. Paul...... 1/25/42, Memi.... 23.8 C.Gorman........ St. John*..... 3/1/27 — 
35.4 Robert Fitzgerald. .Minneapolis..2/15/42 440 yd... 36.8 C.Gorman........ St. John...... 2/27/25 
880 yd... 1:14.2 Robert Fitzgerald. .Minneapolis.. 1/7/45 880 yd... 1215.6 B. O'Sickey....... Pittsburgh.... 3/1/16 
Y, mi.... 1:55.8 Clas Thunberg.....Saranac Lake.2/15/26 Hy ee: ae etic Mra Cleveland. ... 3/2/28 
38.2 Clas Thunberg..... id . .2/12/26 mi... 241. orris Wood— “ 
past ee Clas Thunberg Lake Placid . .2/12/ e Rutioog 2 Pittsburgh. ...2/13/08 
Miassvercoy Del’ Lamb......... stort ex. 2/19/48 i ie 
; : ; 3 1% mi... 4:25 Edmund re . Cleveland. ...1/27/10 
2mi..... 5:33.8 Eddie Schroeder... Minneapolis. .1/30/ ft Forni « Se SeGAS lane Hac kenbache "st Pant 1/30/37 
3 mi..... 8:19.6 Ross Robinson.....Lake Placid ..2/14/30 3 mij..... 8:58.8 P. Johnston....... Pittsburgn....2/14/27 
5 mi.....14:30.4 Ross Robinson..... Lake Placid ..2/12/27 4 mi.....13:41.8 Joe Moore........ Brooklyn..... 2/7/27 
Binds on 400-meter track in Norway. Smi.....15:42.2 F. Stack.......+.. Chicago...... 2/8/30 
* New Urunswick, Cunada. a 
WOMEN’S OUTDOOR FOR ee 18 LAPS AND OVER 2 i 
220 yd... 20.2 Maddy Horn.......Saranac Lake.2/11/39 MO yd... | 38.4 M. Trafeli......... E. Lansing 3/25 eae 
3 : 3 880 yd... 1:21.7 T. G. Hutchinson...Colo. Springs.4/23/49 — 
440 yd... 39.4 L. Neitzel......... Minneapolis. . 2/3/29 % mi.... 2:06.2 E. Babayan........ Colo. Springs 2/18/50 
880 yd... 1:25.9 Maddy Horn....... Escanaba*....1/13/40 1 mi..... 2:54.53 Ray Blum......... E. Lansing 3/28-29/52 
'4omivew., 2:17. —Dot Franey........ Minneapolis..1/16/37  2mi..... 6:02.3 E. Dame, Jr........ E. Lansing 3/28-29/52 
1 mi..... 3:06.1 Maddy Horn....... Oconomowoct 1/24/37 
* Michigan. + Wisconsin. 
Mexico Takes Tuna Competitio 
WOMEN’S INDOOR Pett 
FOR TRACKS 12 LAPS AND UNDER em nena poe Py ae ee | 
e a rs on Sept. 12, ‘ 
va me se a Beery merge . toy ee 2/15/36 enabled the Mexican team to capture the 
3 ares hie an Sed ple etait - Louis.....2/25/33 tenth annual international tuna tourna» 
oH th oa - FANOVn.atente cs St. Paulseee nt: 2/16/36 ment for the Alton B. Sharp Trophy off 
yd... 1: ella B. Potter..... Pittsburgh... 3/6/26  Wedgeport, Nova Scotia. The fish was the 
% mi... 2:18.1 Kit IKI a. oayie« Chicago sac 8Ge 2/2/35 largest of the four caught during the event 
Imi..... 3:15.6 Maddy Horn....... Chicago...... 4/1/38 and gave Mexico 1,239 points. Argentina 
was second with 608, while Cuba had 501 
. and the Netherlands 480. The United States 
FOR TRACKS 13 LAPS AND OVER the British Commonwealth, France, Chile, 
ae yd... 44.5 J. Bachman........ EY Lansing 3/28-29/52 Venezuela and Brazil were blanked. The 
em. 1:32.3. J. Bachman........ E. Lansing 3/28-29/52 scarcity of fish was attributed to a hurri- 
3/5, mi... 2:25.2 J. Bachman........ E. Lansing 3/28-29/52. cane that swept the Nova Scotia coast just 
Imi..... 3:23 B, Marchetti Sea Colo. Springs.2/18/50 before the tournament. 


— 


~~ Men 


Gilbert Fuchs, Germany. 
_ Gustav Hugel, Austria 


H. Grenander, Sweden 

Gustav Hugel, Austria 

Gustav Hugel, Austria 

Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Gilbert Fuchs, Germany 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Fritz Kachler, Austria 

Fritz Kachler, Austria 

Gosta Sandahl, Sweden 


FE 1915-21 No competition 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden 
Fritz Kachler, Austria 
Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden 
Willi Boeckl, Austria 
Willi Boeckl, Austria 
Willi Boeckl, Austria 
Willi Boeckl, Austria 
Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden 
Karl Schafer, Austria 
Karl Schafer, Austria 
Karl Schafer, Austria 
Karl Schafer, Austria 
Karl Schafer, Austria 
Karl Schafer, Austria 
Karl Schafer, Austria 
Felix Kaspar, Austria 
Felix Kaspar, Austria 
Graham Sharp, England 


1940-46 No competition 


1947 


1948 
1949 


1950 
1951 


1952 


Hans Gerschweiler, 
Switzerland 

Richard Button, U. S. 

Richard Button, United 
States 

Richard Button, U. S. 

Richard Button, 
United States 

Richard Button, U. S. 


(FIGURE) SKATING 


WORLD CHAMPIONS 


Women 


Madge Syers, England 
Madge Syers, England 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Meray Horvath, Hungary 
Meray Horvath, Hungary 
Meray Horvath, Hungary 
No competition 

Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Nerway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Cecilia Colledge, England 
Megan Taylor, England 
Megan Taylor, England 
No competition 

Barbara A. Scott, Canada 


Barbara A. Scott, Canada 

Aja Vrzanova, 
Czechoslovakia 

Aja Vrzanova, Czech. 

Jeannette Altwegg, 
England 

Jacqueline du Bief, France 


1953 CHAMPIONSHIPS 


World 


(At Davos, Switzerland, Feb. 8-15) 


Men—Hayes Alan Jenkins, United States 

Women—Tenley Albright, United States 

Pairs—Jennifer and John Nicks, Great Britain 

Dance—Jean T. Westwood-Lawrence Demmy, Great Britain 


North American 
(At Cleveland, March 6-7) 


Men—Hayes Alan Jenkins, Cleveland 

Women—Tenley Albright, Newton Center, Mass. 
Pairs—Frances Dafoe-Norris Bowden, Toronto 
Dance—Carol Ann Peters-Daniel C. Ryan, Washington, D. C- 


Year 
1914 


Men 
Norman Scott 


1915-17 No competition 


1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


Gold Dance—Carol Ann Peters-Daniel C. Ryan, Washington 


Nathaniel Niles 
No competition 
Sherwin Badger 
Sherwin Badger 
Sherwin Badger 
Sherwin Badger 
Sherwin Badger 
Nathaniel Niles 
C. 1. Christenson 
Nathaniel Niles 
Roger Turner 
Roger Turner 
Roger Turner 
Roger Turner 
Roger Turner 
Roger Turner 
Roger Turner 
Robin Lee 
Robin Lee 
Robin Lee 
Robin Lee 
Robin Lee 
Eugene Turner 
Eugene Turner 
Bobby Specht 


Arthur R. Vaughn, Jr. 


Omitted 

Omitted 

Richard Button 
Richard Button 
Richard Button 
Richard Button 
Richard Button 
Richard Button 
Richard Button 


Bees diab Editor, National Ice Skating Gutde, 110 East 424 St., New York 17, N.Y. 
UNITED STATES CHAMPIONS 


Women 


Theresa Weld = 
No competition 

Mrs. R. S. Beresford — 
No competition — 
Theresa Weld 
Theresa Blanchard 
Theresa Blanchard 
Theresa Blanchard 
Theresa Blanchard — 
Beatrix Loughran 
Beatrix Loughran 
Beatrix Loughran 
Maribel Y. Vinson 
Maribel Y. Vinson 
Maribel Y. Vinson 
Maribel Y. Vinson 
Maribel Y. Vinson 


. Maribel Y. Vinson 


Suzanne Davis 
Maribel Y. Vinson 
Maribel Y. Vinson 
Maribel Y. Vinson 
Joan Tozzer 

Joan Tozzer 

Joan Tozzer 

Jane Vaughn 
Jane V. Sullivan 
Gretchen Merrill 
Gretchen Merrill 
Gretchen Merrill 
Gretchen Merrill 
Gretchen Merrill 
Gretchen Merrill 
Yvonne Sherman 
Yvonne Sherman 
Sonya Klopfer 
Tenley Albright 


1953 U. S. Championships 


(At Hershey Pa., March 25-28) 
SENIOR 
Men—Hayes Alan Jenkins, Cleveland S. C. 


Women—Tenley Albright, S. C. of Boston 
Pairs—Carole Ormaca-Robin Grenier, S. C. of Fresno 


F252 €: 
Silver Dance—Katrine D. Neil-William J. Neil, Jr, S$ 
New York 


JUNIOR 

Men—David W. Jenkins, Cleveland S. C. 

Women—Patricia Firth, Lakewood W. C., Tacoma, Wash. 

Pairs—Norman McCullagh-Robert E. Goodfellow, Jr., 
(N. Y.) F. S.C. 


NOVICE 


Men—Barlow Nelson, Tulsa F. S. C. 
Women—Janice Marie Crappa, Los Angeles F. S. C. 


Canadian 
(At Ottawa, Feb. 26-28) 


Men—Peter Firstbrook, Toronto S. C, 
Women—Barbara Gratton, Toronto, S. €. 
Pairs—Frances Dafoe-Norris Bowden, Toronto S. C. 
Dance—Frances Abbott-David Ross, ‘Winnipeg W. C. 


TSE ee eed Pee 


4 Rae GAME oF bowling that is the favorite 
sport of millions of “keglers’ in the 
United States is an indoor development of 
the more ancient outdoor game that sur- 
vives as lawn bowling. The outdoor game is 
prehistoric in origin and probably goes 
back to Primitive Man and round stones 
that were rolled at some target. It is be- 
lieved that a game something like nine- 
pins was popular among the Dutch, Swiss 
and Germans as long ago as A.D. 1200 
at which time the game was played out- 
doors with an alley consisting of a single 
plank 12 to.18 inches wide along which 
was rolled a ball toward three rows of 
three pins each placed at the far end 
of the alley. When the first indoor alleys 
were built and how the game was modified 
from time to time are matters of dispute. 
Much of the confusion arises from a lack 
of certainty as to which game is meant, 
“bowls” or “bowling”, one with a “jack” 
and the other with “pins”, in historical 
passages. 


BOWLING 


lntornetiba Pleaiet / 


It is supposed that the early settlers of 
New Amsterdam (New York City) being 
Dutch, they brought their two bowling 
games with them. About a century ago the © 
game of nine-pins was flourishing in the 
United States but so corrupted by gam- © 
bling on matches that it, was barred by 
law in New York and Connecticut. Since | 
the law specifically barred “nine-pins”, it 
was eventually evaded by adding another 
pin and thus legally making it a new game. — 
The genius who thought up that simple | 
method of outwitting the law and putting © 
a@ popular game in motion once more re-= 
mained modestly anonymous. With the in- 
crease in the number of pins, the old — 
diamond formation of nine-pins was aban= ~ 
doned for the triangle set-up of ten-pins © 
that remains the rule to this day. Various © 
organizations were formed to make rules for © 
bowling and supervise competition in the © 
United States but none was successful un-= 
til the American Bowling Congress, organ= ~ 
ized Sept. 9, 1895, became the ruling body. © 


Bowling Statistics 


Source: American Bowling Congress. 


American Bowling Congress Tournament Records 


Type of record Holder and home city Score Year 
TIIUHBCARINTLORAIn te hitsiceic ees ooiseescccveccccsece Birk Bros., Chicago. «ok .ds os ocninaien os so eee 3234 1938 
PICEA CANO Sscinis « sivsicte secie civ nnvsccnsncsicass Tea Shop, Nilwaukee. 2.02.0. ...dsscecs+cceceeeceee 1186 1927 
BAPUMAQUDIGS ROCA sit’sicicn vein ees ese bee ce vaecw seas Steve Nagy-John Klares, Cleveland.................. 1453 1952 
MighidOUDIGS GaMG......s--sc+cescceescesescees J. Gworek—H. Kmidowski, Buffalo..............0000+ 544 1946 
High singles total... Leo’ Jouglard;’Detrolt. -sen0. Jesse ectem ss ainmr esters 775 1951 — 
EI TIEANNAVBDISHOLA celais civic ve ccvescccresesccees Max: Stein, Belleville, Us. 25.5% scceceec on oeeeeeeme 2070 1937 
High 3 games in any event....................08. Lee Jouglard, Detroit. .%.0. eee od aere cea eee 775 1951 

AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS CHAMPIONS 
Year Singles Score Doubles Score 
1930 Larry Shotwell, Covington, Ky............ 774 J. Devine—G. Heup, Beloit, Mich................. 1339 
» 1931 Walter Lachowski, Erie, Pa............... 712 E. Rafferty—C. Reilly, Philadelphia, Pa............ 1316 
» 1932 Otto Nitschke, Cleveland, Ohio........... 731 F. Benkovic—C. Daw, Milwaukee, Wis............. 1358 
(1933 BACMHOWILE, ETIG, CPAs ss» oysriue\« ssteie ateictere 724 G. Zunker—F. Benkovic, Milwaukee, Wis.......... 1415 
- 1934 Jerry Vidro, Grand Rapids, Mich.......... 721 G. Rudolph—J. Ryan, Waukegan, Ill............... 1321 
1935 Don Brokaw, Canton, Ohio............... 733 C. Summerix—H. Souers, Akron, Ohio............ 1348 | 
1936 Charles Warren, Springfield, Ill........... 735 A. Slanina—M. Straka, Chicago, Ill................ 1347 — 
1937 Gene Gagliardi, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.......... 749 V. Gibbs, Kansas City, Mo.—N. Burton, Dallas, Texas 1359 
1938 Knute Anderson, Moline, Ill.............. 746 D. Johnson—F. Snyder, Indianapolis, Ind.......... 13379 
1939 Jim Danek, Forest Park, lll............... 730 P. Icuss—M. Fowler, Steubenville, Ohio........... 1405 — 
1940 Ray Brown, Terre Haute, Ind............. 742 H. Freitag—J. Sinke, Chicago, Ill.................- 1346 
1941 Fred Ruff, Belleville, Wl.................. 745 W. Lee—R. Farness, Madison, Wis..............-+ 1346 
1942 John Stanley, Cleveland, Ohio............ 756 E. Nowicki—G. Baier, Milwaukee, Wis............. 1377 
1946 Leo Rollick, Los Angeles, Calif............ 737 J. Gworek—H. Kmidowski, Bufflao, N. Y........... 1366 
~, 1947 Junie McMahon, Chicago................ 740 Ed Doerr, Jr—Len Springmeyer, St. Louis......... 1350 
1948 Lincoln Protich, Akron, Ohio............. 721 J. Towns—W. Sweeney, Chicago.................. 1361 
1949 Bernard Rusche, St. Bernard, Ohio....... 716 D. Van Boxel, Green Bay—E. Bernhardt, Sturgeon Bay 1332 
1950 Everett Lelns, Aurora, Ill...... eiaisisivelatbieiers 757 W. Ebosh-E. Linsz, Cleveland. .......sceseeeccces 1325 
4/1951 Lee Jouglard, Detroit, Mich............... 775 Bob Benson—Ed Marshall, Lansing, Mich.......... 1334 
saieby AL SharkeveChicago:<..cscascicsesacaces 758 Steve Nagy-John Klares, Cleveland............... 


George Morrison, Chicago, Il............ 
Mike Mauser, Youngstown, Oftio......... 


“Graff & Son, Kalamazoo, Mich............. 


S$ &L Motor, Chicago, !I......... ore 


Hugh Stewart, Cincinnati, Chic... 1980 Jefferson Clothiers, Dayton, Ohio 
Gil Zunker, Milwaukee, Wis... -... 2060 Flaig Opticians, Covington, Ky... ites i 
Walt Reppenhagen, Detroit, Mich........ 1972 Strohs,; Detrolt, Mithacts. si esate sakes ek pay 
_ Ora Mayer, San Francisco, Calif.......... 2022 Wolfe Tire Service, Niagara Falls, N. ice A ea 5. ; 
John Murphy, Indianapolis, Ind.......... 2006 Falls City Hi-Bru, Indianapolis, Ind.............000 
Max Stein, Believilie, M..........2..... 2070 Krakow Furniture, Detroit, Mich................0- 
Don Beatty, Jackson, Mich.............. 1978 Birk Bros., Chicago, Ill......... Male 
Joe Wilman, Chicago, t.........22..... 2028 Fife Electric, Detroit, Mich........ + 
Fred Fisher, Buffalo, N.Y............... 2001 Monarch Beer, Chicago, llll...........scescceceeees : 
Harold Kelly, South Bend, Ind........... 2013 Vogel Bros., Forest Park, ll........cscceuecssecess 3065 
} Stan Moskal, Saginaw, Mich............. 1973 Budweiser, Chicago, Ill............00000 see wes elspa easla 
1946 Joe Wilman, Chicago, Ill................ 2054 Llo-da-mar Bowl, Santa Monica, Calif.............. 302! 
1947 Junie McMahon, Chicago............... 1965 Eddie and Earl Linsz, Cleveland, Ohio.............. 30 
1948 Ned Day, West Allis, Wis................ 1979 Washington Shirts, Chicago.................. viene C007 
1949 John Small, Chicago.....-............. 1941 Jimmie Smith’s, South Bend, Ind.. 3027 — 
1950 Frank Santere, Long Island City, N. Y¥..... 1981 Pepsi-Cola, Detroit............. Colao hed ay, 
1951 Tony Lindeman, Detroit................ 2005 C. B. O'Malley Oldsmobile, Chicago BR MM aiid Far 3070 
1952 Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio............ 2065 E & B Beer, Detroit, Mich...............05 Pee raf Ef! 
4 
: WOMAN’S INTERNATIONAL BOWLING CONGRESS CHAMPIONS 4 
Z Source: Emma Phaler, Secretary, Woman’s International Bowling Congress, Inc. ig 
Year Singles Score Doubles Score 
| 1931 Mrs. Myrtle Schulte, St. Louis .......... 650 Z. Baker—G. Pomeroy, Detroit.............+-++2-- 1145 
1932 Audrey McVay, Kansas City, Mo......... 668 M. Frank—E. Kirg, Chicago... ..<..scecvece s+ cess 1218 
1933 Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ifl.......... 628 V Peters—M. Kite, Syracuse, N. Y.............-5.- 1125: 
F 1934 Marie Clemensen, Chicago.............. 712 F. Trettin—D. McQuade, Chicago.........-..-000ss 1190 
1935 Marie Warmbier, ‘Chicago............... 652 E. Haufler—B. Simon, San Antonio................ 1219 
m 1936 Mrs. Ella Burmeister, Madison, Wis... ... 612 Mrs. A, Lindermann—Mrs. L. Baldy, Milwaukee..... 1116 
= 1937 Mrs. Anna Gottstine, Buffalo............ 647 L. Franke—G. Weber, Fort Wayne..............045 1230 
1938 Mrs. Rose Warner, Waukegan, Ill........ 622 F. Probert—E. Sablatnik, St. Louls................ 1215 
z 1939 Helen Hengstler, Detroit................ 626 C. Powers—B. Reus, Grand Rapids................ 1139 
1940 Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, jll.......... 626 T. Morris—D. Burmeister Miller, Chicago........... 1181 
1941 Nancy Huff, Los Angeles............... 662 J. Pittinger—M. J. Hogan, Los Angeles............. 1155 
@ 1942 Tillie Taylor, Newark, N.J.............. 659 S. Hartrick—C. Allen, Detroit.............4 VED aaibe 1204 
1946 Val Mikiel, Detroit... ,..0..........2.5 682 V. Focazio—P. Dusher, Niagara Falls, N. Y.......... 1251. 
1947 Agnes Junker, Indianapolis, Ind......... 650 Candice Miller—E. Beard, Ft. Wayne, Ind........... 1245 
1948 Shirlee Wernecke, Chicago.............. 696 M. Cass, Alhambra—M. Mathews, Long Beach, Calif. 118! 
@ 1949 Clara: Matava: ota LOUIS. siti sie secs. ce 653 Ann Elyasevich—Estelle Svoboda, Chicago.......... 1229 
1950 Cleo Stalkamp, Newport, Ky............. 669 Shirley Gantenbein—Flo Schick, DallaS.....+.ss.+- 1216 
1951 Ida Simpson, Buffalo, N. Y.............- 639 Esther Cook—Alma Denini, Seattle......... weeeete 1179 
1952 Lorene Craig, Kansas City, Mo............ 672 Lorraine Quam—Martha Hoffman, Madison, Wis...... 1206 
Year All-events Score Team Score 
1931 Mrs. M. Schulte, St. Louis.............. 1742 Alberti Jewelers, Chicago Lee ee enone he teee aw ene 2748 
1932 Matie Warmbier, Chicago............... 1807 Martin Breitt Realtors, St. Louis.........s.eeesees 2667 
1933 Mrs. Saily Twyford, Aurora, lil.......... 1765 Alberti Jewelers, Chicago ........-++sssssseeeeees 2864 
1934 Mrs. Esther Ryan, Milwaukee........... 1763 Tommy Dolls Five, Cincinnati Br SIMA OO grits oe 2616 
1935 Marie Warmbier, Chicago............... 1911 Alberti Jewelers, Chicago ...........-seecesreeses 2765 
1936 Mrs. Ella Burmeister, Madison, Wis...... 1683 Easty Five, Cleveland. . bees seteeeeeeenenctaeseees de! 
1937 Mrs. Louise Stockdale, Detroit.......... 1761 The Heil Uniform Heat, Milwaukee nib aie Aida orotate ae 
1938 Dorothy Burmeister, Chicago............ 1843 The Heil Uniform Heat, MilWaukees s 26% Gie cis ove ae 
1939 Ruth Troy, Dayton, Ohio................ 1724 Kornitz Pure Oil, Milwaukee AEE Ae hoot onli 26 ; 
1940 Mrs, TeSs Morris, Chicago.............. 1777 Logan Square Buicks, Chicago. ........+.++-+++0ss re 
1941 Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ul.......... 1799 Rovick Bowling Shoes, Chicago ESihacteme REE ff fe 
1942 Nina Van Camp, Chicago............... 1888 Logan Square Buicks, Chicago ORR a Pe RAND ob at 
1946 Catherine Fellmeth, Chicago............ 1835 Silver Seal Soda, St LOuibick a42.,ccn neoomiectaente he 
1947 Marge Dardeen, Cincinnati.............. 1826 Kornitz Pure Oil, Milwaukee aU eid er oa er eT ule 
1948 Virgie Hupfer, Burlington, Jowa......... 1850 Kathryn Creme Pact, Chicago....-....+0sseeeeuees ae 
1949 Cetelia Winandy, Chicago...... ALN a eel 1840 Gears by Enterprise, Detroit,........:-s0ee pete aes aie 
1950 Marion Ladewig, Grand Rapids, Mich...,. 1756 Fanitorium Majors, Grand Rapids, sia Phe LAAT YH ve 
1951 LaVerne Haverley, Los Angeles.......... 1788 Hickman Oldsmobile ed Twdianepe ESOP iy 
1952 Mrs. Virginia Turner, Gardena, Calif...... 1854 Cole Furniture, Cleveland. . 


—_—$—$—$—$—$—$——— $$ arn 


DUCK PINS 


n 
7 


Joforoadlen Please Mob ‘ae 


Source: A. L. Ebersole, Executive Secretary, National Duck Pin Bowling Congress. 


WORLD RECORDS (MEN) 


WORLD RECORDS (WOMEN) 


Individual 


Individual 


Event and record holder / Score Event and record holder 
Single game—Eddie Funaro, New Haven, Single game—Ruth Zentz, Baltimore, Md... 
Conn........ Be hea tert arm ree 3-game set—Minerva Weisenborn, Baltimore 
bp eee coer icun: MERE NGN  Hamirenn, 4-game set—Mrs. Ellen Holiand, Norfolk, Va. 
ReGEE (ile) el, hescczisic2v-i--7 610 S-gemel ser” Eiaters hate ee 
5-game set—William Brozey, Baltimore..... U1 .1. 
6-game set—Andy Friar, Fall River, Mass. 914 6-game set—Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va..... 
7-game set—Howard Parsons, Washington, 1.691 7-game set—Ida Simmons Slack, Norfolk, 

PG NEN ators aole efoidie a's sia'e'e a s)o'o aiee'e, © ; Bhavic's ss sia fa 9 o.0.00 atte de gs at ae ee eee 
8-game set—John Gaise, Baltimore......... 1,179 8-game set—Elizabeth Barger, Baltimore 
9-game set—Mike Litrenta, Baltimore...... 1,339 a i) . oa 
10-game set—Winny Guerke, Baltimore.... 1,482 9-game set Maxine Allen, Durham, N. C... 
Season average—Nick Tronsky, New Britain, 10-game set—Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va.... 

PEL la ao citi iole De e.celels sisvoee este 134-14 Season average—Ida Simmons Slack..... 

Doubles 
Single game—W. Christiano-J. Silk, Nor- yA Doubles 

wa: OTM. cc cw wwe crc ese r ee re eesssecesece 
$-game set—M. Avon-P. Jarman, Washing- ee Sete cone Wells-Ruby Hovanic, 

ity th (Gua nga Aen aaa pone einer Fo at kn are, ee ee 
4-game set--Dawson Snyder-James Rosen- 3-game set—A. Leyy-D. Smith, Norfolk, Va. 798 

ergperwMaltiMOre.. 5 2. ccinsccsccsccees 1,122 4-game set—E. Brose-T. McDonough, Balti- 
papame eee ny Page-Gene Sirbaugh, At- Sate MOTE. wececcccevicescecsaven sw tectepwunsio 966 

Pinta, (CANS yalin 28 Sa ace ’ 5- t—E. -E. 

Gepuins SON HailicnscW. Goenka, Bain | mene Barter Die bspaicesere Lage 

7-game set--S. Witkowski, Middletown,” 7-game set—E. Traber-M. Cleaveland, At- 
Connles. Genovesi, Rockville, Conn......- 1,938 anta,: Gan... 1s ocis © piu =o p\elwivicls eleiaiees ait ann 1,694 

8-game set—E. Campbell-L. Seim, Annapo- nee Seams set—T. McDonou¢gh-E. Brose, Balti- : 

8, a en LS Say tea 128 ID oi acipg'at wi =. <i ew ¥ibl'v, © whe! slaneler a. Sigel dete aan 905 
aoe set Hamilton-W. Guerke, Balti- AES ee set—I. Simmons-E. Leib, Baltimore 2'139 
songame sct—J. Dietsch-J, Welakam, Bait 7" Selod stesagen tt ninameoria uae 

CORGYS. = OE a PLO On aR eee . ‘ we : 
Season eine “11 vi peleyava Dietsch, Bal- Baltimore. . 2... eccees ve eveessewses vane 217 
RRPACSR ONS Umer din sis > wieinie sce wicee ese aera 254-10 
Teams Teams 
Single game—Winchester Packard, Wash- Singl - 
ec ee “er Single tems Devoe ste Se 
-game set—Hick’s Cafe, Baltimore. 2,123 < = Star Laundry’ GinlstiNaneaie 
s-game set_Kelly Buick, Baltimore. "* 3°348 3 gone set—Star Laundry Girls, Norwalk, iaae 
oa Sh pata ecie Aiotoe Baldi B60 CON eect ese tee neers ees sesso scenes ‘ 
15-game set—Popular Gib: Reéroation Bale 5-game_ set—Lucky Strike Girls, Ports- 
Rien RE Oe ee 9,420 mouth, Va. . s o.iesis0ie cwieoisip s clnakereints ma 3,017 
Consecutive wins—Franks Tavern, Washing- 10-game set—Evening Star Champions. 
ton, D 33 Washington, D. C i 5,438 
Dime Meee erences ht veseccecersresenevtes , et Nee ee ee ee eee ee www wwe , 
coe Pee sidatenen lene) A oe, = Pia: Season average—Aristocrat Dairy, Baltimore 578-0 
3-man set Huguely's Bethesda (Ma) Stars 1,249 Consecutive wins—Bookies, Richmond, Va. 37 
-man 5-game set—C. ebrand, E. Pickus, 3-woman 7-game set—I. Si . 
N. Hamilton, Baltimore.................. 1,957 E. Leib, Batters mietaieae Ree Te: a hye 2,433 
SKIING 
Long Jumps (Official American) 1953 Champions 
, Source: Frank Elkins, The New York Times 
Distance; 
Year Made by and place in feet ' F J es AMERICAN 
1905 Gustave Bye, Red Wing, Minn............. 106 Gross-country—Norinan Oakrig, Buch Eaten sia 
1908 John Evenson, Ishpeming, Mich............ 122 Dowabill  walpk Miller, Hanes 
: a Slalom—Stein Eriksen, Norway 
1910 August Nordby, Ishpeming, Mich.......... 140 Alpine combined—Stein Eriksen 
1913 Lars Haugen, Steamboat Springs, Colo...... 185 Wenss soreness) Andrea: Mead isa 
1917 Henry Hall, Steamboat Springs, Colo....... 203 Women 6,clalom —Mrs. “Aner (peg aoe 
1919 Lars Haugen, Steamboat Springs, Colo....... 214 lawrence | on 
1932 Hans Beck, Lake Placid, N. Y.............. 235 
934 Jokn Elvrum, Big Pines, Calif.............. 240 UNITED STATES 
1937 Alf Engen, Salt Lake ClivaUtahioes seis cos 242 Class A jumping—Art Tokle, Chicago 
1939 Alf Engen, Big Pines, Calif................ 251 ettbencag e oe aust pun eee eu 
1939 Bob Roecker, Iron Meuntain, Mich......... 257 ype ART got Pulkiines dirookigas 
e . pine combined—Raiph Milier 
1941 Aif Engen, Iron Mountain, Mich............ 267 Giant slalom (open-closed)—Billy Tibbits, North 
1941 Torger Tokle, Leavenworth, Wash.......... 273 Went Nee 
1941 Torger Tokle, Olympian Hill, Hyak, Wash.".. 288 Over He Oe) ee 
1942 Torger Tokle, Iron Mountain, Mich......... 289 Women's 3 Gaver an Rodolph and Skeeter 
1949 Joe Perrault, fron Mountain, Mich.......... 297 Women’s slalom (open-closed)—Katy Rodolph 
1950 Gordon Wren, Steamboat Springs, Colo... ... 297 Women's Alpine, Combined (cpes) aoe maa 
1950 Billy Olson, Iron Mountain, Mich........... 297 Me et: Alpine combined (closed)—Katy Rodolph 
1951 Ansten Samuelstuan,. Steamboat Springs... 316 ceneg 1 Sant, slat eet oe 


eee ’ 
NHERE IS THE ancient tale of Leander 
(dof Abydos swimming the Hellespont 

shtly to call on Helen of Sestos but no- 
y kept the time on his trips. However, 
ord Byron swam one leg of the old Lean- 
pr course, Sestos to Abydos, on May 3, 
310, in 1 hour 10 minutes. The famous 
B: tish poet was a noted swimmer and 
once, in an endurance trial at Venice, was 
a the water for 4 hours 10 minutes. Dis- 
ance swimming was the early type of com- 
ition. Captain Matthew Webb achieved 
fame by being the first to swim the English 
hannel—Dover to Calais—in August, 1875, 
in 21 hours 45 minutes. Many other swim- 


ternational Amateur Swimming Federation. 


SWIMMING 


t WORLD RECORDS ae 


3 ; 
__ Source: Offictal Amateur Athletic Unton Swimming Rules and Records Book. Reprinted by courtesy of the publishers, + 
ee, Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y., and 


4 Accepted by the International Amateur Swimming Federation as of August 20, 1953. 3 


Channel since that time. Gertrude Ederle, — 
of New York City, was the first woman to — 
accomplish the feat. Miss Ederle swam the _ 
Channel Aug. 6, 1926, in 14 hours 34 min- 
utes, breaking the existing record at that 
time. Since then the record has been low- : 
ered by a number of men and women. : 
Regular competition at short as well as - 
long distances and indoor as well as out- _ 
door came with the development of such 
organizations as the Amateur Athletic 
Union and the building of indoor and out- | 
door swimming pools. Swimming has been 
on the Olympic program since the start of 
the modern Olympic Games at Athens in 
1896. 


R. M. Ritter, Vice-President, — 


t 


MEN 
FREE STYLE is 
‘Distance Time Course Holder Home country Where made Date By 
BO Vd... ce os AO, oO Scorpio ae ain | Ree he, Ses Richard Cleveland... .U. S............. Columbus, Ohio...... Feb, 23, 1952 
WO Mie sone oes Se Fert ot S LA Ake See oA ET) Fn (Re geilavgy Ses DSS. rec ieaic ss New Haven.......... June 28, 1948 _ 
St 2m.4.6 §....... 259 Cee jeecive J. B. Marshall........ Australia........ New Haven.......... Mar. 31, 1950 
BEV Cees aha e's: PCR Sate cit OO Wassas ees J. B. Marshall........ Australia........ New Haven.......... Mar. 31, 1950 © 
BANG i o:0-e ces 4m. 26.9s...... go dois sons J. B. Marshall........ Australia........ New Haven.......... Mar. 24, 1951 - 
BO Vd. se vcc ess MAN 2OsL Sucuis gLO. Yeon oaina ted J. B, Marshall........ Australia........ New Haven.......... Mar. 24, 1951 : 
BO WC scdic oe s0'c BOTH, ADS. cessessig'h O90 s-5 aes J. B. Marshall........ Australia........ New Haven.......... June 30, 1950 
500 m... MASc) Susieu's 71S Sa ae J, B. Marshall........ Australia........ New Haven.......... Feb, 17, 1951 
RDO Mies ca ees Sim aUcd, Saves ss WOM 625703 Ford H. Konno....... {OEE OP ie ee Honolulu; chsh, July 7, 1951.” 
BBO Vdc... 0-2. Gime 31-9 Stews = Sp (tbe eae Bes J. B. Marshall........ Australia........ Seattle: eons July 23, 1950 - 
F500m.. 5.05... TBimNE 19'S. aie SO Mas ciedacs H. Furuhashi......... SRORN oa ds Los Angeles......... Aug. 16, 1949-- 
Deets ste fie '«.6-0i05 ASN 49,5 Soo, <0 YOee's oo sleisinre J. B. Marshall........ Australia....., .. New Haven.......... July 7, 1950 
Relays 
OO YO os es Sces's Moe LO Sea's PAK Mage Re Yale University....... | as eee pe eee New Haven.......... Feb. 17, 1951 
: (R. Thoman, D. Sheff, W. Farnsworth, R. Reid) 
STURT eee ea DML AT O'S.» was s OS Matuewasec Yale University....... UES sedan deaed New Haven.......... Mar. 19, 1951 
(R. Thoman, D. Sheff, W. Farnsworth, R. Reid) 
“21M Bee ae Dom: 405 sive. 20a ee ss Yale University.......U.S.............New Haven.......... Feb. 16, 1952 Z 
(W. Moore, J. McLane, D. Sheff, F. Chamberlain) é 
PDE ccs ast afin’ FERS OD Ses oe dL YOes lea ot « Yale University....... USE ME Sia es i New Haven,......... Feb. 14, 1953 
(W. Moore, J. McLane, M. Smith, D. Sheff) f 
BREAST STROKE ; 
POV Gs dais acs 50 BBD Sis Jaton PATS (ce RCo ea Keith E. Carter....... Yor edacreduiteaisers Lafayette, Indices May 5, 1949, 
PGR In Sects crete a= MAY lee Sees tee (4S Pepnepertc Vy. Minachkin........ WSS Rigas eae Leningrad........... Feb. 22, 1953, 
AOU Heat tae ARTA) Sexi jak 20: VO is 4's via ste 5's John Davies......... Australia........ Princeton, N.J....... Mar. 28, 1952 
BOOMs inches» Bice gid: Seicsc ZbiMasc saee cn Knud Gleie,......... Denmark........ Copenhagen......... Feb. 14, 1953 2 
‘LUN ts Ba geet 2 MES8B Sess OM Svah ates Knud Gleie........-.. Denmark........ Odense. 23:5... Feb, 24, 1953" 
BACKSTROKE or 
LOO oaiicie's sis i USERS erga Bi Vilciancicde Yoshinobu Oyakawa, .U.S.............Columbus,.......... Apr. 1, 1953 
ROOTS oie! eudiarois' MT RO Sates tt 20 Mes aed scene Gs BOZON sis cee cares Franca eons TiOVOS Mocs ie, Dec. 26, 19520; 
DU ewaatiae Dim 299 Si. ick: PLR Reed Allen M. Stack....... WSs ea era ds New Haven, Conn....May 5, 1949. 
OO MNS rei ccs 2me 18:3 Se. ZO Meviicn ceca Ge BOZGN as thei a0 France, ooh. Algiers cn incee June 26, 1953 
BUTTERFLY 
POU ical ce) oss 1m.43 $1.5504: 33 1/3 m...... G. Tumpek.......... Hungary......... Budapest........... May 31, 1953 
INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 
OO Made sti/ainie's Bim aos. Ssis o's, 2 Melewsieaas Mirkuslendiaicnissc Frances). cus\. 0 Troyesi2 .asudelvues Apr. 24, 1953 


(Back, breast, free style, butterfly) 


GH ray AGS 25 yd. Yale University....... 1 Ne RE peg OES, 55 New Haven... 


(R. Thoman, D. O'Connor, S. Smith, K. Donovan) 


4m. 24.8s...... National Team.......U.S.S.R. 
(V. Lopatine, V. Minachkin, P. Skriptchankov, L. Balandine) 
. WOMEN 
FREE STYLE 
4 Distance Time Course Holder Home country Where made Date 
i 
100 yd PED Oe Grid swaslne’s Za ie dace oF Greta Andersen...... Denmark........ Svendborg.......... Feb. 24, 1949 
" 100 fn RSE ADEE 14.6 $25.05. ZO Mase cies see W. DenOuden........ Netherlands..... Amsterdam.......... Feb. 27, 1936 
Be 200 me... Zim. 21.7%......25m."......., R. Hveger..........- Denmark........ Asthus./s.. sce Sept. 11, 1938 
Bee 220 ydss..5...0. MNO S25 8s LO Os tens tars = R. Rvegérs yee Denmark........ Copenhagen......... Apr. 23, 1939 “4 
r ROOM... .s.* BimeO.l $53 oss OS mas sce Ri HVe gee e ene fetes Denmark........ Copenhagen......... Sept. 15, 1940 — 
: 440 yd.......... Beh Sisco eT eae Ann Curtis........... TOE Be ok Te NR: Seattle, Wash........ May 2, 1947 
rt BOO} VOliscc ssc DNAS: Si erie 2 Masralerstats,s ¢ R. Hveger. 54... . <2 - Denmark........ Copenhagen......... Apr. 19, 1942 
7 500 m..... PEON LTA So. 0020 Mente. v0 R, Hveger 2... sends Denmark........ Copenhagen. ........ Feb. 11, 1940 — 
i" BOOMS. esissc6s 1O0ims 42:4's7. 05.50 Mince... V. Gyenge........... Hungary......... Budapest. a Sean athe June 28, 1953 © 
le SEOYd... 5... 0s 11 m. 8.6 s. DPV. ok. oe ANT CONUS co csied Us Sore ob ela San Francisco....... July 30, 1944 
ve ASOD \Mss siars:s'es OSMIOL Saerars.c BO ilttarecatte. R. Hveger........... Denmark......-. Copenhagen......... Aug. 20, 1941 
4 MATH Liaise vcetshe:sie ate 22 m. 51.6 s. 55 yd a3. Daviess<. 2s, cane Australia........ SYANCY . danics ceneanre Mar. 13, 1953 _ 
Relays 4 
A 400-yd SAO Seereiete sc PT Ear Community Builders S.C...... U. S.....Daytona Beach......Apr. 3, 1953 
(S. Donahue, J. LaVine, J. Alderson, J. Calderini) 
BGOeM ig, sah ove» 4m. 24.4s...... SOU. seis won National Team....... Hungary......... Helsinki... «sank ede Aug. 1, 1952 
(I. Novak, J. Temes, E. Novak, E. Szekely) 
* Balt water. : 
: BREAST STROKE 
BOOTY GE vere «iss LGR ACR eae Lh): Sees, eae N. van Vliet.......... Netherlands. .... Hilversum.; sccsseone May 4, 1947 
QUT Ec cis) js. 6 %Ciece 1 YO) CRO Sei 4c RPS Aner Es Szekelyic.ccacnce Hungaryens..c.0% « MOSCOW. -s. Joos aces May 9, 1951 
ZOONWO er heicrte 5< AIMS D4 Son sieves Seine sca avatar ey E. Novak. vecssaetres Hungary......... Ozd, Hungary........ Dec. 30, 1950 
ODI tceatcs's 0's PIM e AS.0 Sesser c BS Wak weceuss ES Novak scanan uate Hungary......... Moscow... Sucsinsteahe May 5, 1951 
BACKSTROKE “4 
QOD Vidicne's as nics Tim 4.6'S\0.54.. 20. Wlewc sexes G. Wielema.......... Netherlands..... Hilversum.....2..... Mar. 13, 1950 © 
Oe ature cs see: Pm 10.9's...... 25 Micecasen 57 ComRintss...qenesecss Netherlands..... Rotterdam........... Sept. 22, 1939 
TODA. o's: 1m. 40.4s...... DOs sateee G. Wielema.......... Netherlands... .. Hilversum........... Apr. 15, 1951 
BOD Saniicn 300 2m. 35.3s...... 4h ihe G. Wislema.<. 828% Netherlands..... Hilversum........+.+ Apr. 2, 1950 4 
INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY ‘ 
MOD bale ac cieae Oim./S04 Sve... BONL/S Matias ek E.Szokely. ona. ore Hungary......... Budapest. «i. .sscene Apr. 10, 1953 ~ 
MEDLEY RELAY % 
(Back, breast, free style) 7 
SOOM rts A 3m. 18.15 .25 yd . Lafayette S.C........ UsSechac cae. Lafayette, Ind........ May 8, 1952 — 
(S. Donahue, C. Pence, B. Mullen) : 
BOO stecacs.c. MOOD Beat icine Fawn xe cates National Team....... Netherlands..... Rotterdam.......... Dec. 2, 1950 — 
(G. Wielema, N. Garritsen, 1. Schuhmacher) i 
(Back, breast, free style, butterfly) 
/ (613) 1) Se BRL OsB:Gs en's ale OT eae National Team....... Hungaryitte. ene Budapest.\c.22 5680 July 24, 1953 


(M. Hunyadfi, K. Killermann, E. Szekely, V. Gyenge) 


Lumsden Swim Victor ROLLER DERBY 


: 1953 WORLD SERIES 
Cliff Lumsden captured the Canadian (At Teaneck, N. J., Armory, May 6-10) | 
National Exhibition men’s ten-mile swim- 


P May Lge! York 36, Brooklyn 34; Jersey 42, Chi- 
ming race for the fourth straight year on Marea Cotteige Gis Btoeere o York 24, c 
Sept. 9, 1953. Timed in 4 hours 26 minutes ee aa rocklyn: 861) New anes 


Jersey 23. 
May, 9— Jersey 46, Brooklyn 34; New York 45, Chi- 


ago 
May fo" tainat)—Jereey 35, New York 32. 


46 seconds, the Toronto athlete defeated 
Forbes Norris of Winchester, Mass., by 
nearly three minutes and earned $5,000. 

1952-53 REGULAR SEASON STANDING 


Won Lost 
New Jersey Joltercs!)... 2s... ca hip 80 51 
A. A. U. Long-Distance Champions aniee so Westerners. . Sieg aie oe Ta eC 88 be 
Men (4 miles)—Eugene Adler, Brooklyn... 1:30:46 evens po ICR CIOS EP 63 
Men's team—Cleveland Elks............. 12 pts. Brooklyn Red Devils... 2) 2.. jc cen 54 91 
Women (3 miles);Sye, Storer, Lafayette, nortan Westerners’ total exceeds that of the other teams be- 


Women’s team—Lafayette Swim Club 


cause contests with the Panjets, who dropped out of the 
league, were couuted in the final standing. 


“INCE the source of power—the internal 
~ combustion engine—is the same in the 
otorboat as it is in the automobile, the 

tory of motorboat racing parallels that 
ot auto racing. There was a sporting risk 
in driving the early power boats. As soon 
as they began to show a degree of depend- 
ability, there came the informal rivalries 
Df the rivers and lakes. These led to the 
formal contests of speed and endurance 


: MOTORBOATING 


845 


over marked courses under the control of 
the American Power Boat Association. The 
races were severe tests of all parts of power 
boats and what was learned in the annual 
Gold Cup competition, which started in 
1904, caused a great improvement in the 
designing of engines and hulls. The devel- 
opment of the outboard motor Opened up ; 
another branch of power boat competition © 
of wide popularity. 


Motorboating Statistics 


Source: American Power Boat Association and Motor Boating Magazine. 


GOLD CUP WINNERS 


Beginning with 1922 the race for the American Power Boat Association Gold Cup was open only to displacement 
moats of over 25 feet in length and powered with motors of not more than 625 Inches piston displacement. 
In 1946 the rules were liberalized to encourage the entry of smaller, less expensive craft. Boats now are required 


fo be between 10 and 40 feet in length, with horsepower unlimited. 5 
Time of Best heat 

Year Sponsor Winner and owner best heat speed m.p.h, 

1904 Columbia Yacht Club............ STANDARD. (6.0; Rictte: oc... ceca cessy ov centate 1:33 :30 23.6 

MACON DIA Vc C.....esncccescccos VINGT-ET-UN II, W. Sharpe Kilmer................. 1:27 :03 25.3 

i905 Chippewa Bay Y.C.............. CHIP Ts Walnwrignt 220 achacss testes scent ee 1:52:38 16.9 

1906 Chippewa Bay Y.C.............. CHIP LHL Wainwrights.2¢ nce sonic apve seeeenes 1:27:01 20.6 MM 

i907 Chippewa Bay Y.C.............. CHIPSII-CS, -Wainwrignht.: 2 ot .2.6 oseacure<otitenteors 1:26 :43 20.8 df 

1908 Chippewa Bay Y.C.............. DIKES Ey: SCRIOCUGT 0 0s atiecese vist dee vn cette 0:58:13 30.9 IS 

1909 Thousand Islands Y. C........... DIXIECTI RE. Sy COW COOR cede accu eee as camcoeis 0:58:25 32.9 8 

2910 Thousand Islands Y. C........... DIXGE WISE SK Bursihams css. cee ae «see geet 0:57:14 33.6 

eet rrontenac Y.-C... 0.0.22... sce. MT i Sete Haven... - cscs vote conve: jeoteeine 0:53:31 36.1 

1912 Thousand Islands Y. C........... PAD 0. My Alfred: G. (Miles 5-0 Aig Per Se. Soo oie » ainse ane 0:44:59 44.5 if 

4913 Thousand Islands Y.C........... ANKLE DEEP, C. S. Mankowski...............+20- 0:41:03 50.49 if 

1914 Lake George Reg. Assn.......... BABY SPEED DEMON II, Paula Blackton........... 0:42:41 48.5 : 

fioeeLt. sound P. BOA.../.........- MISS DETROIT, Miss Detroit P. B. A............... 0:41:21 49.7 

1916 Miss Detroit P. B. A............. MISS MINNEAPOLIS, Miss Minneapolis B. A........ 0:52:12 36.8 

1917 Miss Minneapolis B. A........... MISS DETROIT II, Garfield A. Wood............... 0:36:47 56.5 

PTA OPOTON Ns Gocicc acces ccasscceess MISS DETROIT Ill, Detroit Yachtsmen............. 0:34:36 52.1 

MFO MIDETTOIL Vo: Gao. cc ccscvcsccsscece MISS DETROIT tll, Garfield A. Wood............... 0:32:37 56.3 

PIZUMEDCLION VC. ccc ceccccccse ccs MISS AMERICA, Garfield A. Wood................. 0:25:44 70.0 

BPPIOBDGLIOIL VeGnce vice ccccccesesene MISS AMERICA, Garfield A. Wood................- 0:32:52 56.5 

BIPPMBDOUIOIE Vo Grele cs cjc'cvecicesccce ces PACKARD-CHRISCRAFT, J. G. Vincent..............- 0:44:17.77 40.6 

BR AMIDETTON MN Cnc co ciccscccscciceses PACKARD-CHRISCRAFT, J. G. Vincent............... 0:40:30 44.4 

PRZAMEDELLOIt Voi Gees cc ce cewccrcsiscces BABY BOOTLEGGER, Caleb Bragg.................. 0:33 :48.61 46.4 

RP SemCOWUMDIAY. Circ. sis cscccios cscs BABY BOOTLEGGER, Caleb Bragg...............+.- 0:37:11 48.4 

2GeColmbialY. Cis... o5. ts. case GREENWICH FOLLY, G. H. Townsend..............- 0:36:34 49.22 

1927 Indian Harbor Y.C.............. GREENWICH FOLLY, G. H. Townsend..............- 0:35:18 50.99 

1929 Red Bank & Columbia Y. C....... REP Sia Ro HO Vie sic Sear ctiice = ealeistete cise easel stehneretcis 0:35 :39.04 50.489 

1930 Red Bank & Columbia Y. C....... HOUSY TOTSY, Vi Kliesrathi, .. foc facccrserate elelaretaterstarcts 0:32 :07 56.05 

RS IEBUVIONTAUKAVE Coe cic. occ ecesse des HOTSY TOTSY, V. Kliesrath-R. Hoyt..............- 0:32 :46.47 54.92 

sae MONTAUIO YS Cs ce oo vie wise wicjainsies « DELPHINE IV, Horace E. Dodge.................++- 0:30:24 59.21 

MASEEDOUOI VaGevic sc ccc cs cceteceds EETEAGAR FOMGARECIS ices force's tee iges havior epee 0:29 :34.4 60.866 

1934 Lake George Club.............. ELSEAGARTO%s GP REIS. oss caistciorcictian ciao celselelcat= 0:31:00.4 58.06 

1935 Lake George Club.............. EE EAGART ON GaREIS: ies as sctcee ae cisiececleisieinsicte 0:31:16 57.582 

1936 Lake George Club.............. IMPSHI, Horace E. Dodge. ..........-.-e-ececeores 0:38:13 47.120 

Suh) OCH) Gil CRABS Gane One anarn Ac NOTRE DAME, Herbert Mendelson................- 0:26 :13.32 68.645 

ME MDPOLT DIU Vol Gs tein oi sieicie\sivie’e d2 0a AL AGI = REO ROSSI. .c 1. ¢ctels oc e'nleloisie(e 0 s12nlerialt ns alps 0:27:14.38 66.080 

939 Miss Detroit P. B. A............. MY SIN, Z. G. Simmons, Jr..........0eseeesereeeee 0:26 :50.73 67.05 

940 Indian Harbor Y. C.............. HOTSY TOTSY III, Sidney Allen............----6-- 0:36 :04.3 51.316 

941 Red Bank Reg. Assn............- MYOSIN ZeGs SlmmonssIh8 otc <i eacatins etienieler — 52.509 

Rae CMMUPYOLI OLE Y 21 Grersis|sinss's(oieieiais,010/3's\eis TEMPO VI, Guy Lombardo............--- eee eeere 0:25:23.74 70.878 

947 South Shore Y. C............... MISS PEPS Y, Walter, Roy and Russell Dossin....... 0:31:33.6 57.02 

MASMMTIGRTOIL Nis Cuclerer.c'c,hicieisjaeisiyis ieee MISS GREAT LAKES, Albin Fallon..............-.- 0:31:19.82f 57.452¢ 

949 Detroit River R.A............... MY SWEETIE, Bill Cantrell............2-.-- eee eee 0:22 :53.26 78.645 

950 Detroit River R. A...... CARBBOCOG SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Stanley S. Sayres.......- eve renee poner tba 80.892 t 

MEME SOAUIO VaiCcecienic cache cieisiele ss els SLO-MO-SHUN V, Stanley S. Sayres........---+++ 0:19:37 91.766 } 

Bp cumoeatlery Colao dcistsate ss obs SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Stanley S. Sayres..........-++ 0:17549.05t 101.024t 


* Only contestant. + Made by SUCH CRUST. 


t+ Made by MISS PEPSI. 


2 aatayastrs 


sie AT i ile ak ii a RR Siete ee 


New York 36, N. Y. 


Speed 

Class m.p.h. Date 
Unlimited hydroplane 178.497 7/7/52 

tre... a a ee 101.856 12/29/52 
266 cu. in. hydroplane 121.703 11/11/52 
225 cu. in. hydroplane....... 104.692 /10/ 
135 cu. in. hydroplane....... 100.620 8/10/53 

— 91 cu. in. hydroplane........ 71.891 7/8/51 

48 cu. in. hydroplane......,. 82.436 8/11/52 
48 cu. in. runabout.......... 62.247 12/26/52 
Pacific One-Design hydro.... 59.90 5/21/49 
Cracker Box inb. runabout... 72.054 11/9/51 
Jersey Speed Skiff........... 49. /, 
Class M out. hydro.......... 
Class A out. hydro.,......... 
Class B out. hydro........... 


Class C out. hydro...... 


(n) — Nautical miles. 
HARMSWORTH TROPHY WINNERS 


Year Boat and Country Speed* 
1903—NAPIER |, France.........2....e.000e erdcecugoa 
1904—TREFLE-A-QUATRE, England i 
1905—NAPIER II, England...................08 
1906—YARROW-NAPIER, England................ 
1907—DIXIE I, United States.................... 
1908—DIXIE Il, United States................... 
1910—DIXIE Ill, United States.................. 
1911—DIXIE IV, United States.................. 


1912—}MAPLE LEAF IV, England 
1913—MAPLE LEAF IV, England 


1920—MISS AMERICA |, United States.......... 61.51 

1921—MISS AMERICA II, United States.......... 59.75 

1926—MISS AMERICA V, United States.......... 61.118 
1928—MISS AMERICA VII, United States........ 59.325 
1929—MISS AMERICA VIII, United States........ 75.287 
1930—MISS AMERICA IX, United States......... 77.233 
1931—MISS AMERICA VIII, United States........ 85.861 
1932—-MISS AMERICA X, United States.......... 78.489 
1933—-MISS AMERICA X, United States.......... 86.939 
1949-—-SKIP-A-LONG, United States.............. 94.285 
1950—SLO-MO-SHUN IV, United States.......... 100.680 


* Tn statute miles per hour. 
+ First of hydroplanes|to. win, predecessors being all 
displacement craft», . at 
IWR ged 


RECORDS FOR ONE-MILE STRAIGHTAWAY 


: (Through Oct. 1, 1953) 
Source: Gharence E. Lovejoy, Boating Editor, The New York Times, and Educational Consultant, 1475 Broadway, 


arpa hs gi = 


Seattle, Wash.. 
Bush River, Md... 
Seattle, Wash.... 
Miami, Fla,... 
San Diego, Calif.. 
Salton Sea, Calif.. BOUNCY BAR 
Cambridge, Md... 
Lake Alfred, Fla. . 
Seattle, Wash.. 
McKeesport, Pa.. 
McKeesport, Pa... 


<-IntormatlonsPiagae 


i" 
tule 
Boat and driver 


 SLO10- SHUN IV, Stanley Sa zoe 
os wu} B. G. Bart ey, 


Place 


\ 


‘! SCREAMING EAGLE III, W. Holtaway 
MISS FORT PITT, Tony Margio 
.PEGGY, Victor Klette 

.MICKEY eae. Mrs. Ruby Scull 
.CHERUB II, Dr. L. J. Novotny 

B, Ed Brown 
JO-CAROL-TOO, D. Ardoline 
———— Eleanor Shakeshaft 

.. HORNET XIII, William Tenney 
HORNET XIV, William Tenney 
HORNET IX, William Tenney 


Ciass C ser. out. hydro. . 17 /: Seattle, Wash.....AIR EXPRESS, Bud Wiget 
Class C racing out. run...... 8/11/52 Seattle, Wash.. OT, Pierre 
Class C ser. out. runabout... 51.613 5/21/49 San Di 9, Calif... MISS SANTA BARBARA, Tom Newton 
Class F out. hydro........... 71.993 8/10/53 Seattle, Wash. . FLYING HIGH, Bud Wiget 
Class F rac. out. runabout... 61.303 8/10/53 Seattle, Wash.....C-54, Walter Gillo “i 
Class D rac. inb. runabout... 72.591 8/3/52 Cambridge, Md...MY BOY WOODY, E. Pilescott 
Class E rac. inb. runabout... 80.743 8/3/52 Cambridge, Md...SLIVER, Al Endres 
Me Class E ser. inb. runabout... 57.753 7/8/51 Bush River, Md...CARY, Joseph Mascari 
eo Class F ser. inb. runabout... 57.280 7/8/51 Bush River, Md...RED EAGLE, Edison Hedges 
: Class K rac. inb. runabout... 69.438 9/8/50 Ocean City, N. J... BEAVER II, L. G. Gatter 
RECORDS IN COMPETITION 
Speed 
Class m.p.h, Date Place Boat and driver 
Unlimited,... ; 111.7423 8/12/51 Seattle, Wash... oo MO-SHUN IV, Lou Fageol 
Gold Cup lap.. elie 108.663 8/4/51 Seattle, Wash... ..SLO-MO-SHUN Vv, "Lou Fageol 
Gold Cup heat. . 30 101.024 8/9/52 Seattle, Wash... Miss PEPSI, Chuck Thompson 
Gold Cup race. Lott: 78.215 7/22/50 Detroit, Mich..... SLO-MO- SHUN IV, Ted Jones 
Harmsworth lap.......... Mend 102.676 /2/50 Detroit. Mich..... 
Harmsworth heat........ 40(n) 100.181 9/2/50 Detroit, Mich..... 
Harmsworth race......... 95.623 Detroit, ig ee 
President’s Cup heat..... 5 ‘ 
Natl. Sweepstakes heat. 7.46 J. Cantrell 
Silver Cup heat ‘ 5 /' .. MISS PEPSI, Gaia Thompson 
Steel Cup heat........... 15 ; Pittsburgh, Pa... .SUCH CRUST II, Dan Arena 
Harwood Trophy : 9/11/49 New York, N. Y...ETTA, George Sarant 
Edinburn Trophy......... 9 68.123 9/6/48 Detroit Joh ety Z-Z- Zip, Sid Street 
266 cu. in. hydro... 2.2... 5 87.890 11/10/51 Salton Sea, Calif. ALTER EGO, Paul Sawyer 
225 cu. in. hydro, .. 5 80.433 8/19/53 Seattle, Wash.....M IN, Richard Hallett 
49 cu. in. hydro.... 5 61.771 11/10/51 Salton Sea, Calif. LOU-KA Y, Louis Meyer, Jr. 
48 cu. yn. runabout.. 5 56.005 2/10/52 St. Petersburg.... MICKEY MOUSE, Mrs. Ruby Scull 
91 cu. in. del es papa aitleh es 59.960 2/17/51 St. Petersburg....RED WITCH, Jack Van Deman 
135 cu. in. nydroplane. . 5 75.157 10/16/48 Salton Sea, Calif. has 
Pacific One-Design hydro. 5 54.545 11/19/50 Salton Sea, Calif.. 
Cracker Boxinb. runabout 5 62.370 5/10/53 Cambridge, Md.. 
Jersey Speed Skiff........ 5 44.510 8/5/50 Red Bank, N. J... FALCON, Ray Morris 


PRESIDENT’S CUP WINNERS 
(At!Washington, D.C.) 
(3 heats of 15 statute miles each) 
Year Winner and owner 


1926—CIGARETTE, L. G. Hamersley............... 
1927—MISS SYNDICATE, Horace E. Dodge 
1929—IMP, Richard. F.Hoyt.: :. 2... ats seeeeeee 
1930—HOTSY-TOTSY, R. Hoyt-V. Kliesrath 
1931—EL LAGARTO, George Reis................. 
1932—DELPHINE IV, Mrs. R. T. Baker 
1933—EL LAGARTO, George Reis 
1934—EL LAGARTO, George Reis................- 
1935—NOTRE DAME, Herbert Mendelson 
1936—MA-JA, Jack Rutherford 


1949—No race. 


1950—MISS PEPSI, Dossin Bros.................. 83.450 
1951—MISS PEPSI, Dossin Bros....../......:..-- 78.611 
1952—MISS PEPSI, Dossin Bros.................. 84.472 


* My Sweeite, piloted by Bill Cantrell, won the first 
heat in 11 minutes 27 4/10 seconds. The water was too 
rough for the second and third heats. 


OLO originated “somewhere east of 
Suez” but exactly where never has been 
determined. There is pictorial proof that it 
‘Was played many centuries ago in Persia, 
_ Japan, China and Tibet, but it reached 
England by way of a border tribe in India 
Known as the Manipuri. British army offi- 
ers in India, about 1860, found the Mani- 
puri playing polo and learned the game 
rom them. The fact that the Manipuri 
used small native horses—they had no 
‘others—was the reason for the early height 
imit (14 hands) on polo mounts, from 
which arose the custom of calling them 
“polo ponies,” which was abandoned in 
1919. 

In 1869 some officers of the 10th Hus- 
Sars, returning from India, introduced the 
game in England and informal games were 
played with as many as eight players on 
a side. Formal competition at Hurlingham, 
he great shrine of the game, began in 
1876 with five players on a side, which 


1886 Won by Great Britain (10-4, 14-2) 
at Newport, R. I. Great Britain: No. 
1, Capt. T. Hone; No. 2, Hon. R. Law- 
ley; No. 3, Capt. Malcolm Little; 
Back, John Watson. United States: 
No. 1, Winthrop K. Thorne; No. 2, 
R. Belmont; No. 3, Foxhall P. Keene; 


Back, Thomas Hitchcock. 


Won by Great Britain (1-2, 6-1, 7-1) 
at Hurlingham. Great Britain: No. 
1, Cecil P. Nickalls; No. 2, P. W. Nick- 
alls and F. M. Freake; No. 3, Walter 
Buckmaster and George A. Miller; 
Back, Charles D. Miller and Walter 
Buckmaster. United States: No. 1, 
R. L. Agassiz and J. M. Waterbury, 
Jr.; No. 2, J. E. Cowdin and Law- 
rence Waterbury; No. 3, Foxhall P. 
Keene; Back, Lawrence Waterbury 
and R. L. Agassiz. 

Won by United States (9-5, 8-2) at 
Hurlingham. United States: No. 1, 
Lawrence Waterbury; No. 2, J. M. 
Waterbury, Jr.; No. 3, Harry Payne 
Whitney; Back, Devereux Milburn. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Capt. Herbert 
H. Wilson and Harry Rich; No. 2, 
F. M. Freake; No. 3, P. W. Nickalls; 
Back, Lord Wodehouse and Capt. J. 
Hardress Lloyd. 


1902 


1909 


oT) ee 


number was cut to four in 1882. In 1884 
an outstanding English player by the name 
of John Watson invented the backhand 
stroke and much improved the tactics of 
the game. 

James Gordon Bennett, Jr., noted Amer- 
ican newspaper owner and editor, saw polo 
at Hurlingham in 1875, brought the im- 
plements to this country, had a carload of 
cow ponies sent up from Texas and pro- 
moted a game that was played indoors at 
the Dickel Riding Academy at Fifth Ave- 
nue and 39th Street, New York City, in 
1876. Polo moved outdoors to the Jerome 
Park race course and other suitable places 
soon after. One field on which it was played, 
at Fifth Avenue and 110th Street, was 
taken over by the New York baseball team 
in the National League and that is why 
the field on which the “Giants” play ball, 
although there since have been two 
changes in site, still is called ‘‘the Polo 
Grounds.” 


Polo Statistics 


Source: United States Polo Association. 


INTERNATIONAL MATCHES 
Great Britain vs. United States 


1911 Won by United States (414-3, 4%2- 
31%) at Meadow Brook. United 
States: No. 1, Lawrence Waterbury; 
No. 2, J. M. Waterbury, Jr.; No. 3, 
Harry Payne Whitney; Back, Dev- 
ereux Milburn. Great Britain: No, 1, 
Capt. Leslie St. G. Cheape; No. 2, 
A. Noel Edwards; No. 3, Capt. J. 
Hardress Lloyd; Back, Capt. Herbert 
H. Wilson. 

Won by United States (5-3, 4,- 
4Y¥,) at Meadow Brook. United 
States: No. 1, Lawrence Waterbury 
and Louis E. Stoddard; No. 2, J. M. 
Waterbury, Jr., and Lawrence Water- 
bury; No. 3, Harry Payne Whitney; 
Back, .Devereux Milburn. Great 
Britain: No. 1, Capt. Leslie St. G. 
Cheape; No. 2, A. Noel Edwards and 
F. M. Freake; No. 3, Capt. R. G. 
Ritson; Back, Capt. Vivian N. Lock- 
ett. 

Won by Great Britain (814-3, 4-2%) 
at Meadow Brook. Great Britain: No. 
1, Capt. H. A. Tomkinson; No. 2, 
Capt. Leslie St. G. Cheape; No. 3, 
Maj. F. W. Barrett; Back, Capt. 
Vivian N. Lockett. United States: 
No. 1, Rene LaMontagne; No. 2, J. 
M. Waterbury, Jr.; No. 3, Devereuv 
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. Milburn and Lawrence Waterbury; 
‘Back, Lawrence Waterbury and Dev- 
ereux Milburn. 


Won by United States (11-4, 10-6) 
at Hurlingham. United States: No. 
1, Louis E. Stoddard; No. 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, J. Watson 
, Webb; Back, Devereux Milburn. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Lt. Col. H. A. 
Tomkinson; No. 2, Maj. F. W. Bar- 
rett; No. 3, Lord Wodehouse; Back, 
Maj. Vivian N. Lockett. 


Won by United States (16-5, 14-5) 
at Meadow Brook. United States: No. 
1, J. Watson Webb; No. 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Malcolm Stev- 
enson and Robert E. Strawbridge 
Jr.; Back, Devereux Milburn. Great 
Britain: No. 1, Maj. T. W. Kirkwood 
and Lt. Col. T. P. Melvill; No. 2, 
Maj. F. W. Hurndall and Maj. G. H. 
Phipps-Hornby; No. 3, Maj. E. G. 
Atkinson; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 


Won by United States (13-3, 8-5) at 
Meadow Brook. United States: No. 
1, J. Watson Webb; No. 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Malcolm Stev- 
enson; Back, Devereux Milburn. 
: Great Britain: No. 1, Capt. Claude 
ig E. Pert and Capt. R. George; No. 2, 


i «1927 


Won by United States (7-6, 7-10, 
18-7) at Meadow Brook. United 
States: No. 1, W. A. Harriman; No. 
2, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; and E. A. 
8. Hopping; No. 3, Malcolm Steven- 
son and -Thomas Hitchcock, Jr; 
Back, Winston F. C. Guest. Argen- 
tina: No. 1, Arturo Kenny; No. 2, 
J.D, Nelson; No. 3, J. B. Miles; Back, 
Lewis L. Lacey. 


1932 Won by United States (9-6, 7-8, 
12-10) at Buenos Aires. United 
States: No. 1, Michael G. Phipps; 
No. 2, Elmer J. Boeseke, Jr.; No. 3, 
Winston F. C. Guest; Back, William 
Post, 2d. Argentina: No. 1, Arturo 
Kenny; No. 2, J. D. Nelson and Mar- 
tin Reynal; No. 3, José Reynal; Back, 
Manuel Andrada. 


Bobsled Champion Dies 


Tragedy marked the 1953 world bob- 
sled championships at Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen, Germany. Felix Endrich, 32, of 
Zurich, Switzerland, who earlier had won 
the two-man title, was killed in a crash 
of his four-man sled in a trial run. The 
sled skidded over the high wall of the 
Bavarian curve, sailed nearly 40 feet 
through the air-and then smashed into a 
tree. 


1930 


1936 


Maj. Austin H. Williams and Cay 
J. P. Dening; No. 3, Capt. C. T 
Roark; Back, Maj. E. G. Atkinson 
Won by United States (10-5, 1 
at Meadow Brook. United States: 
1, Eric Pedley; No. 2, Earle A 
Hopping; No. 3, Thomas Hitchcoc 
Jr.; Back, Winston F. C. Guest.) 
Great Britain: No. 1, Gerald Baldin Bi 
No. 2, Lewis L. Lacey; No. 3, Capt. | 
C. T. I. Roark; Back, Humphrey P, 
Guinness. i 
Won by United States (10-9, 8-6) at | 
Hurlingham. United States: No. 1, | 
‘Eric Pediey; No. 2, Michael Go 

Phipps; No. 3, Stewart B. Iglehart; 
Back, Winston F. C. Guest. Great 
Britain: No. 1, Hesketh H. Hughes; 
No. 2, Gerald Balding; No. 3, Eric H.) 
Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Humphrey P, 
Guinness. : ‘ 
Won by United States (11-7, 9-4) at 
Meadow Brook. United States: No, 
1, Michael G. Phipps; No. 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Stewart B. 
Iglehart; Back, Winston F. C. Guest, 
Great Britain: No. 1, Robert Skene; 
No. 2, Aidan Roark; No. 3, Gerald 
Balding; Back, Eric H. Tyrrell-Mar- 
tin. 


1939 
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Argentina vs. United States 


1936 Won by Argentina (21-9, 8-4) ab 
Meadow Brook. Argentina: No, 1, 
Luis Duggan; No. 2, Roberto Cava- 
naugh; No. 3, Andres Gazzotti; Back, 
Manuel Andrada. United States: No. 
1, G. H. Bostwick; No. 2, Gerald 
Balding; No. 3, Thomas Hitchcock, 
Jr.; Back, John Hay Whitney. ; 


Won by Argentina (14-10, 11-7) at 
Buenos Aires. Argentina: No. 1, Juan 
Cavanagh; No. 2 Roberto Cavanagh; 
No. 3, Enrique Alberdi; Back, Juan 
Carlos Alberdi, United States: No. 1, 
Delmar Carroll; No. 2, Peter Perkins; 
No. 3, George K. Oliver; Back, Lewis 
Smith. 


1950 


“Ashes” Return to England 


For the first time since 1933, England 
gained possession of “The Ashes,’ the 
world series of cricket, on Aug. 19, 1953, by 
defeating Australia. The opening four test 
matches ended in draws after five days of 
play each. The fifth and deciding match at 
Kennington Oval, England, lasted four 
days. The Australians scored 275 runs in 
their first innings and 162 in their second. 
England retaliated with 306 in its first 
innings and the first four batters in the 
second accounted for the 132 necessary 
to gain the laurels. Len Hutton was the 
captain of the victorious side. . 


—WANDERERS 


-C. R. Snowden 
—J.E.Cowdin | 
-J. M. Waterbury, Jr. 
ack—L. Waterbury 


_ 1910—RANELAGH 


R. N. Grenfell 

—F. Grenfell 

—Earl of Rocksavage 
Jack—F. A. Gill 


1912—COOPERSTOWN 


—F. S. von Stade 
—C. C. Rumsey 

. P. Beadleston 
jack—M. Stevenson 


> 1913—cOoPERSTOWN 


~I—F. S. von Stade 
. C. Rumsey 
3—C. P. Beadleston 
jack—M. Stevenson 


1914—MEADOW BROOK 
MAGPIES 


—N. L. Tilney 
2—J. W. Webb 
3—W. G. Loew 
Back—H. Phipps 
1916—MEADOW BROOK 
1—H. Phipps 
2—C. C. Rumsey 


_ 3—W. G. Loew 

Back—D. Milburn 

_ 1919—MEADOW BROOK 
_ 1—F. H. Prince, Jr. 

2—J. W. Webb 


F. S. von Stade 
‘Back—D. Milburn 


1920—MEADOW BROOK 
1—F. S. von Stade 
2—J. W. Webb 
3—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 
B ack—D. Milburn 
1921—GREAT NECK 


I—L. E. Stoddard 
2—R. Wanamaker, II 
3—J. W. Webb 


Sp ne 
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Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


1922—ARGENTINE 


1—J. B. Miles 
2—J. D. Nelson 
3—D. B. Miles 
Back—L. L. Lacey 


1923—MEADOW BROOK 


1—R. Belmont 

2—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
3—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 
Back—D. Milburn 


1924—MIDWICK 


1—E. G. Miller 
2—E. L. Pedley 
3—A. P. Perkins 
Back—C. F. Burke 


1925—ORANGE COUNTY 


1—W. A. Harriman 
2—J. W. Webb 
3—M. Stevenson 
Back—J. C. Cowdin 


1926—HURRICANES 


I—S. Sanford 

2—E. L. Pedley 

3—Capt. C. T. |. Roark 
Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


1927—SANDS POINT 


1—W. A. Harriman 
2—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
3—J. C. Cowdin 
Back—L. E. Stoddard 


1928—MEADOW BROOK 


1—C. V. Whitney 
2—W. F. C. Guest 
3—J. B. Miles 
Back—M. Stevenson 


1929-—-HURRICANES 


1—S. Sanford 

2—Capt. C. T. I. Roark 
3—J. W. Webb 

Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


1930—HURRICANES 


1—S. Sanford 

2—E. L. Pedley 

3—Capt. C. T. |. Roark 
Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


NATIONAL OPEN POLO CHAMPIONS 
_ Not held from 1905 to 1909, inclusive; 1911, 1918, 1917, 1918, and from 1942 to 1945, inclusive. 


1931—SANTA PAULA 


I—A. Gazzotti 
2—José Reynal 
3—Juan Reynal 
Back—M. Andrada 


1932—TEMPLETON 


1—M. G. Phipps 
2—W. F. C. Guest 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—R. R. Guest 


1933—AURORA 


1—S. H. Knox 
2—J. P. Mills 
3—E. T. Gerry 
Back—E. J. Boeseke, Jr. 


1934—TEMPLETON 


1—M. G. Phipps 
2—W. F. C. Guest 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—R. R. Guest 


1935—GREENTREE 


1—G. H. Bostwick 
2—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
3—G. Balding 
Back—J. H. Whitney 


1936—GREENTREE 


1—G. H. Bostwick 
2—G. Balding 

3—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
Back—J. H. Whitney 


1937—OLD WESTBURY 


1—M. G. Phipps 
2—C. Smith 

3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—C, V. Whitney 


1938—OLD WESTBURY 


1—M. G. Phipps 
2—C. Smith 

3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—C_ V. Whitney 


1939—BOSTWICK FIELD 


1—G. H. Bostwick 

2—R. L. Gerry, Jr. 

3—E. T. Gerry 

Back—E. H. Tyrrell-Martin 


ES 


1940—AKNUSTI 


1—G. S. Smith 

2—R. L. Gerry, Jr. 
3—E. T. Gerry 
Back—A. L. Corey, Jr. 


1941—GULF STREAM 


1—J.H. A. Phipps 
2—M. G. Phipps 
3—C. S. von Stade 
Back—A. L. Corey, Jr. 


1946—HERRADURA _ 


1—Gabriel Gracida 
2—Guillermo Gracida 
3—Alejandro Gracida 
Back—José Gracida 


1947—OLD WESTBURY 


1—P. Silvero 
2—C. C. Combs 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—G. Oliver 


1948—HURRICANES 


1—L. Sheerin 
2—P. Perkins 
3—C. Smith 
Back—S. Sanford 


1949—HURRICANES 
1—L. Sheerin 
2—R Cavanaugh 
3—C. Smith 
Back—S. Sanford 


1950—BOSTWICK FIELD 
1—G. H. Bostwick 
2—George Oliver 
3—A. L. Corey, Jr. 
Back—D. Milburn, Jr. 


1951—MILWAUKEE 
1—Pedro Silvero 
2—Peter Perkins 
3—George Oliver 
Back—Bob Uihlein 


1952—BEVERLY HILLS 
1—Bob Fletcher 
2—Tony Veen 
3—Bob Skene 
Back—Carlton Beal 
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Big Inning 

On June 18, 19538, the Red Sox scored 
17 runs in the seventh inning against 
‘the Detroit Tigers at Boston, thereby set- 
‘ting seven modern major league baseball 
Tecords. The final score was 23 to 3. Four 
‘Red Sox players, Sammy White, Gene Ste- 
‘phens, George Kell and Tom Umphlett, 
made three singles apiece in the big inning 
© tie the record set by Marty Collins of 
the Chicago Cubs in 1922 and equaled by 
“a Williams of the Red Sox in 1948, 


Throwing Mark Held by Grate 

When Don Grate, an outfielder with 
Chattanooga of the Southern Association 
threw a baseball 434 feet 1 inch on Sept. 
7, 1952, he broke a record that had been 
in the books for 42 years. The previous 
mark of 426 feet 914 inches was made by 
Sheldon Lejeune in 1910. Grate increased 
his record to 443 feet 31%4 inches at Chat- 


tanooga in 1953. 


ASON sailed in search of the Golden 

Fleece. Cleopatra (according to Shake- 
speare) had a royal barge with purple 
sails. Columbus had three sailing ships 
when he crossed the Atlantic westward 
in 1492. But who the first sailor was and 
where he launched his primitive craft no- 
body ever will know. The word “yacht” is 
of Dutch origin and the first “yacht race” 
of record in the English language was a 
sailing contest from Greenwich to Graves- 
end and return in 1662 between a Dutch 
yacht and an English yacht designed and, 
at some part of the race, sailed by Charles 
II of England. The royal yacht won the 
contest. 

The first yacht club was organized at 
Cork, Ireland, in 1720 under the name 
of the Cork Harbour Water Club, later 
changed to the Royal Cork Yacht Club. 
The Royal Yacht Squadron was organized 


“YACHTING 


» 
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at Cowes in 1812 and the name change qd te 
the Royal Yacht Club in 1820. The N 
York Yacht Club was organized abo 
the Stevens schooner “Gimcrack” on July 
30, 1844, and a clubhouse erected at Ely- 
sian Fields, Hoboken, N. J., the follo wing 
year. 

From that time until the Civil “Wat 
races were held over courses starting from 
the water off the yacht club promontory. 
One course was to the Sandy Hook Light 
ship and return, 

In 1850 the celebrated “America” f 
built by a group of New York yachtsmen 
and sent abroad to compete at Cowes. In 
a race around the Isle of Wight, with ¢ 
special cup as a prize, the “America” de 
feated fourteen English boats and brought 
back the trophy that has been raced for 
as “the America’s Cup” in many interna 
tional yacht races since that time. 


WORLD STAR CLASS CHAMPIONS 


Source: International Star Class Yacht RacingjAssociation. 


Year 


Winner Skipper Skipper’s fleet Where held . 
1922 TAURUS ........ esta Web INS1OG Sosa een Western L. I. Sound ... Western L. I. Sound — 
1923 TAURUS ....... ee WATE INSLOG) cu atue a eee sates Western L. I. Sound ... Western L, I. Sound — 
1924 LITTLE BEAR ....... Js, A, ROBISON: Siac. ce - ole ares Western L. I. Sound ... Western L. I. Sound 
ROE AG Ei ide nw vvcesiee ccs Adrian Iselin Il .......... Western L. I. Sound ... Western L. f. Sound 
POCESARBODYS csccccvieces qo B.aW. Gomstook Ginn. t <6 os Narragansett Bay ..... Western L. I. Sound 
AGerro EME E ELL es se eo Walton Hubbard .......... Newport Harbor ...... Warwick, R. I. 
18928 SPARKLER II ....... PoE. borington: oc. 2k. ca< New Orleans Gulf ..... Newport Beach, Calif 
HOCH Tae ete Nisisiclece sy ieee eis ARGS JONNSOR Sense cee tsucis ee Chesapeake Bay ...... New Orleans, La. 
[930 PEGGY WEE ........ AK WEDD Us + tine caster ies te Western L. I. Sound ...Gibson Island, Md. 
TSSton COLLEEN seve scccnces Wall MoHugh: science ty Central L. I. Sound ... Western L. I. Sound 
FOSS MANUES Lac cary <ciees dees Rdward) FInKs =. cases os siets Los Angeles Harbor ....Southport, Conn. 
1933 THREE STAR TWO ..Glenn Waterhouse ........ E. San Francisco Bay ..Los Angeles, Calif. 
HEB de BN = Oleic 3.cccisve svc 2000.0 H. F. Beardslee .......... Newport Harbor ...... San Francisco, Calif. 
POSSE YinG lurcvlecis's oc cove Pelethismin, BOMMUSOO cn vu. cacecs Newport Harbor ...... Newport Beach, Calif 
ROSGMEAAUR ECE eins Vea blnice cs e's cle. Adrian Iselin If .......... Western L. I. Sound ...Rochester, N. Y. 
PO SAMME CRY os slere cele s o's oce:s Milton Wegeforth ........ San Diego Bay ....... Western L. I. Sound 
RODS EMILE astra steleiiale s9ie.n wie Walter von Hutschler ..... Hamburg).)s.. seanenes San Diego, Calif. 
MOBOIME WN WUM | osccleiviece a0.0 0 b:0'8 610 Walter von Hutschler ..... Hamburg. .t.< sacscvestes Kiel, Germany 
1940 RAMBUNCTIOUS we thin COWIE fi, usleree siaxclastelas Los Angeles Harbor ...San Diego, Calif. 
ROAST EIN OTT = \.. ureisyeid v0.6 wes George Fleitz ............ Los Angétes Harbor ...Los Angeles, Calif. 
1942 a es Harry. Gi NY6,-drit esas css Southern Lake Mich ...Chicago, III. 
1943 PONT sci wb ates Arthur M. Deacon ........ Western L. I. Sound ...Bay Shore, N. Y. 
1944 ey Pa RS AES Gerald Driscoll .......... San Diego Bay ...... Chicago, III. 
1945 PRD TAE AS atciaies éic'q< Maiin Burnham .......... San Diego Bay ...... Stamford, Conn. 
{946 WENCH II .......... Georges Fleltz \.cas cece.» Los Angeles Harbor ....Havana 
HS47-VGEMe MS Si... cece ..Durward Knowles ........ Nassau, Bahamas ..... Los Angeles, Calif. . 
1948 TWIN STAR ........ Lockwood M. Pirie ........ Wilmette Harbor, Ill. .. Lisbon, Portugal 
WSC AEE (CY Of OR Se ae ea Harry G. Nye, Jr. ........Southern Lake Mich. ..Chicago, Il. 
1950 SEA ROBIN ......... Robert Lippincott ........West Jersey ..........Chieago, III. i) 
(95 SHANNON .,......... Es Wii Etchelisicc.522+ esac Central L. 1. Sound .,.Gibson Island, Md. 
1952 MEROPE ............ A. Straulino ...... . Italy ,. ; 


seeees 


seeeeeeeeeeess-Cascaes, Portugal 


* Indicates skipper’s series in which the contestants drew for local boats each day and brought their own sails. 


Best Marathon Time 


Jim Peters of Great Britain was clocked 
in the fastest time ever recorded for the 
marathon distance on June 13, 1953. His 
time for the 26 miles 385 yards from 
Windsor to Dhiswick, England, was 2 hours 
18 minutes 40.2 seconds and was 10.8 sec- 


onds faster than the best previous per 
formance, by Keizo Yamada in the Bosto: 
Marathon in April, 1958. It was 4 minute 
23 seconds better than Czech Emil Zatope 
registered in the 1952 Olympics at Hel 
sinki, Finland. 


Neches Sakon «eee. 66—4 
2a etneey fe 119—8 
32 WOES ees 103—4 
Calif. White Sea....... 83—12 
Channel. 24... ....- 83 
s, Giant Black Sea....... 483 
ECL cede ee 8 
BspGiant Se@a............ 551 
BEsSotUriped. .....-....... 73 
slackfish (Tautog).......... 15—14 
OOS) 5 20 
RA ae clas sicyve «s 17—8 
Hoy Oceanic: f.......... 39—15 
NT. 5 102 
O_o 57-8 
Ue 75-8 
mergin: Black. .......<... 0... 87—12 
Flounder, Summer.......... 20 
Kingfish (King Mackerel).... 76—8 
UD UR 742 
Marlin, Pacific Black........ 1560 
@Marlin, Silver.............. 618 
Marlin, Striped............. 692 
552 SRR O Ee 161 
23) Meee See 41 
Lo gee 32—4 
Ld Sug jean ee 66 
SORe pee 123 
Ae steer cl co's 736 
4380 oR EEE 1000 
ae ereice'sics 260 
Breet e eso 922 
ELLE Ge 1382 
maar WHItG..........2... 2372 
PSnook (Robalo)............. 50—8 
ee 1182 
RASDOM Nk corsa ei ese ees 247 
ona, Allison.............. 265 
£necee ee eeee 368 
: eater 977 
90, 00062528 spepEaeee 133—8 
ER aie d sjela 0% 17—8 
_Weakfish, Spotted.......... 15—3 
PCHOWTAN Sere cjais sie seein ss 90 


4 


Black Bass, Largemouth..... 


22—4 
Black Bass, Smallmouth... . 10—8 
Bluegill (Sunfish)........... 4—12 
55—5 
55 
eMuskellunge.........-..... 69—11 
mperch, Yellow............-. 4—3'4 
Pickerel, Eastern chain...... 9 
epikes Northern............. 46—2 
mrike, Walleyed.-........... 22—4 
_ Salmon, Atlantic........... 79—2 
Salmon, Chinook..... agone 83 
Salmon, Landlecked........ 22—8 
msaimon, Silver..........--- 31 
mtrout, Brook............... 14—8 
@trour Brown.............. 39—8 
Trout, Dolly Varden.......-. 32 
Brrout, Lake......2..0. 2.2) 63—2 
“Trout, Rainbow or Steelhead. 37 
4—12 


MWiiite PELChs jcc: sees 
a 


63%” 
66”” 
65%" 
52” 
87” 
7? wd 
100” 
60” 
2714" 
42” 
40” 
39” 
70” 
56” 
50” 
50% mr 
37” 
63” 
154%" 
174” 
138” 
161” 
104” 
4014” 
44” 
543%, a” 
44” 
52 
144” 
48” 
168” 
181” 
55” 
179%" 
89% mu” 
73” 
101” 
116” 
83” 
46” 
34% wu" 
59” 


3214" 
224%" 
157 
42" 
50” 
63% "” 


36° 
52%" 
36%" 


6" 


40%" 

14% " 
40% wr 
1914 ” 


4644" 
314" 
34” 
29” 
73” 
19” 
301%4” 
19% ” 
1944” 
ig? 
art 
34” 


40” 
32” 
ai! 
68” 
81” 
62” 


33” 
33” 
263%.” 
35” 
3234" 


ea” 


ss 
117” 


78 


53” 
634%" 
9414" 
31” 
19” 
20% ” 
3514 wr 


281%4"" 
214%” 
184%,” 
31” 
a7" 
314” 


is” 
25” 
21 ” 


2934 “” 
3234 ” 
28”” 
13” 


_ Source: International Game Fish Association, Francesca LaMonte, Secretary. 
Lb.; oz. Length Girth 


Where caught Year 
Catalina, California............. 1912 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil........... 1952 
West End, Bahamas............. 1932 
Baja California, Mex............ 1953 
Cape Charles, Va............... ‘1949 
Coronado Is., Calif.............. 1951 
Nantucket Sound, Mass.......... 1951 
Galveston Bay, Texas........... 1937 
Vineyard Sound, Mass........... 1913 
seabrignt, No J.D a otesc oe se 1951 
Montapic Nise sere ee one 1951 
Dani diabetes ee 1952 
Walker Cay, Bahamas........... 1952 
Cape Charles, Va............... 1938 
Ambrose Lightship, N. Y......... 1949 
Mafia Channel, E. Africa......... 1950 
Cape Charles, Va............... 1952 
Oak Beach NOY 22.025. sesewee 1948 
Bimini, Bahamas............... 1952 
Bimini, Bahamas............... 1949 
Cabo Blanco, Peru.............. 1953 
011 BR ete a ecpen BAM oe 1930 
Balboa, California.............. 1931 
ian; Florida.) 22-7 -sc ov ae 1938 
islanorada, Flan ees. pease 1951 
BOMTIAN N\ic so ere nc ae ae cise 1953 
Bahia de Los Angeles, Mexico.... 1949 
Walker Cay, Bahamas........... 1950 
Galveston, Texas............... 1938 
Mayor Island, N. Z.............. 1943 
Durban, 9. Atnica: 2. aco. 2c 2 ate 1949 
Bay of Islands, N. Z............. 1937 
Sydney Heads, Australia........ 1939 
Streaky Bay, Australia.......... 1953 
Gatun Spillway, Canal Zone...... 1944 
Iquigue;Chile:: =: 52.c6. 2060 1953 
Panuco River, Mexico........... 1938 
Makuarts Heiss scie2s.c 3 eeee 1937 
Cabo Blanco, Peru.............. 1953 
St. Ann Bay, Nova Scotia........ 1950 
Green Cay, Bahamas............ 1943 
Mullica River, N. J.............- 1944 
Bart RiGtee: lac Asieese nia saccine 1949 
Ba iPazy Mexico cece « acttor seis 1948 


Caught with Rod and Reel in Fresh Water 
Source: Field & Stream, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Montgomery Lake, Ga........... 1932 
Wheeler Dam, Ala...........---- 1950 
Ketonaviake, Alaseasc< cles: 1950 
Clearwater Lake, Minn.......... 1952 
James) Rivefnion Dee.s-ietvicc acters 1949 
Chippewa Flowage, Wis.......... 1949 
Bordentown, New Jersey.......- 1865 
Green Pond; Ni Jio 2.22... 1-23 1948 
Sacandaga Reservoir, N. Y....... 1940 
Fortefie Ontario... toes 1942 
Tanaelv, Norway..........----- 1928 
Umpqua River, Oregon.......... 1910 
Sebago Lake, Maine..........-- 1907 
Cowichan Bay, B.C............- 1947 
Nipigon River, Ontario.........- 1916 
Loch Awe, Scotland.........-... 1866 
Pend Oreille Lake, Idaho........ 1949 
Hak@ES GON Oe ter cctv 1° 1952 
Pend Oreille Lake, Idaho........ 1947 
Messalonskee Lake, Maine.....+ ropgag 


Angler 
Frank Kelly ; 
C. de Mello Cunba 
C. E. Benet 
L. C. Baumgardner — 
Zack Waters, Jr. 
R. E. De Groff 
H. R. Rider 
G. Pangarakis 
C. B. Church 
Caleb Campbell 
Philip Chasin 
J. Yoshida 
F. Drowley 
J, E. Stansbury 
J. Rzeszewicz 
A. Conan Doyle 
P. J. Pennewell 
F. H. Kessel 
R. E. Maytag 
Aksel Wichfield 
A. C. Glassell, Jr. 
Zane Grey 
A. Hamann 
L. F. Hooper 
E. J. Arnold 
J. Wolf 
W. R. Good 
H. Teetor 
Gus Pangarakis 
B. D. H. Ross 
J. L. Daniel 
W. W. Dowding 
Lyle Bagnard 
A. Dean 
J. W. Anderson 
L. E. Marron 
H. W. Sedgwick 
J. W. Harvey 
H. L. Woodward 
D. Mcl. Hodgson 
K. L. Ames, Jr. 
A. Weisbecker, Jr. 
C. W. Hubbard 
F. Hickey 


George W. Perry 
Owen F. Smith 
T. S. Hudson 
Frank J. Ledwein 
Roy A. Groves 
Louis Spray 

Dr. C. C. Abbot 
Russell Kimble 
Peter Dubuc 
Patrick E. Noon 
Henrik Henriksen 
F. R. Steel 
Edward Blakely 
Mrs. Lee Hallberg 
Dr. W. J. Cook 
W. Muir 

N. L. Higgins 
Hubert Hammers 
Wes Hamlet 

Mrs. Earl Small 


‘ a Wrnvett Hones, they Wate Hambletonten, foaled in Bice ™ 
‘6: Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, wrote tonian was not particularly fast v 
that the running horse was a gambling toy harness but his descendants have he 

but the trotting horse was useful and, fur- most a monopoly of prizes, titles and 
_ thermore, “herse-racing is not arepublican rds in the harness racing game, E 
- institution; horse-trotting is.” Oliver Wen-  bletonian was purchased as a foal wi 
deli Holmes was a born and bred New Gam for a total of $124 by William R 
Englander and New England was the nurs- of Goshen, N. Y. and made a modest 
ery of the harness racing sport in America. tune for the purchaser. 
Pacers and trotters were matters of local Trotters and pacers often were 
pride and prejudice in Colonial New Eng- under saddle in the old days and, in 
land and, shortly after the Revolution, the the custom still survives in some pl. 
Messenger and Justin Morgan strains pro- in Europe. Dexter, the great trotter 
duced many winners in harness racing lowered the mile record from 2:19% | 
“matches” along the turnpikes of New 2:17%4 in 1867, was said to handie jus 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massa~ well under saddle as when pulling as 
chusetts, Vermont and New Hampshire. But as sulkies were lightened in weig 
There was English thoroughbred blood and improved in design, trotting und 
in Messenger and Justin Morgan and, many saddle became less common and fini 
years later, it was blended in Rysdyk’s faded out in this country. 


Hambiletonian Winners 
Goshen, N. Y. 
(Three-year-old trotters—i1 mile) 


Run at Syracuse, N. Y., in 1926 and 1928; run at Lexington, Ky., in 1927 and 1929; run at Empire City RaceiTrack 
Yonkers, N. Y., Im 1943, 


Year Winner Driver Best time Val 
OBE Fey inis secs uy Wickinney >... Ses... Nat: Raye aces ee ste 2.04.°3/42.3 ces 
Bo) Poe Noises Iosola’s Worthy .......... Marvin Childs ........ 2033/45. Sue 
HOO Bitte yor. s RVOGIIC EMU tara ct 1 Sire anna oe Wi de LiGOSGt.. Von eee 2,.02-1/27 S22 ee 


KDE Sa Sa IV SLLC ER ALIORIs eco Ser ets Wak, COKts 5 ase eeee 2.02, 3/43. cae 
LOS a eiesaae ists: s Hanover’s Bertha ......... NOM BOLrryes.ce cg sures ee 2.038 > eo ee 
NOK REMAP aes Calumet Butler .......... KR. MeManon ener 2.03 1/4, .o eee 
OOF ae Chagos The Marchioness ......... Ws Caton’ oo... eee 201-174 eee 
1° 6: Ee Mary Reynolds ........... Ben. White eas cnisc oes 2.08'°3/4- eee i 
TOBE sens a 4 SOUR I GW oa eae aaa Ae et Hows Parshall) ee ce 2.02 8/4).2-2 eae 25,845 .4¢ 
MOSBi isa tats RING VERON Lh Win |. la ovine dncha Sep alin ete bee 2.02: 1A sees 33,321.01 
UASTSLS EARN cae ai PVORAIETLO marred rcnrickete Krk Meo 4 Ben~Whites ic meroreok 2.01 3/4. 3.25 35,643.8: 


OO Sea gees Shirley Hanover .......... BH. Tomes ic ae eee 2.01 
LOB Siw secs. Wichin Hanover ccc. cs 3 = Hy THOMes cde eee 2.02 
OBOE cen acts POUCH ABET RE cia camo a stent He My, Parshall 2.4..25.% 2.04 
BOAO as Le. Spencer Scott. .... itil. : ESRI an po vireie ateooe 2.02 
TEENS aaa UU Cra orn’ 2 heres. ccc tn Lee Smith. a..02s.. 2. 2.05 
EOS Ie Geckos The Ambassador ......... Ben White esivoseeuas 2.04 
ike ree nee MOON SORE eee whch aisok Ben WH) sper 2.02 
1944. ....... MankeesMalds ois eke ees HY THOM aS achat: 2.04 
TOAD rae ek WELUATPTLBNOVET® ss ccn shila ss Be Pownall yates ee 2.04 
LOS ee Chestertown cis cases Tom Barry eee. 2.02 
HEY A Saceerapaen phen AEOOUS BOM. Vion vies cia iol ee Sep Palins. that. 2.00 
LOA BM os Demon Hanover .......... Ey Fee HOVb ener ne 2:02) Var 59,941.1; 
TOAD Se ret MISSY IT Yetta celle mies Pred’ igan os oe 2.01 2/6.0 ee 69,791,0! 
BODO Rta DISH Ys SOM Pam ie, oe toet oe Del Millers ee deseo ROW eee 75,209.1! 
fOGTe se Mainliner ...... SHES Guy Crippena tae 2:02 3/5ueue ee 95,263.9: 
Oia sae en, PAL DMNObE cs. sa eos tlie eae BISDIVely ress ciaeeeae 2.02 275. See 87,637.5! 
SUMMARY OF THE 1953 HAMBLETONIAN Rew pers Champ om). 6c cies osc tte eee 16 14 1 
Shelby Hanover.).).<.suiac.csn oes 22 Ab 
Heats Simpson: Hanover.) .,..4./03 s chins ce ee 21. 22-3 
Horse and driver Ist 2d 3d ewport Mascot. i).5 54 s05 oka ae 23 17 4 
Helicopter (H. Harve NP ce RRR EE RS 17 1 1 Anchora Hanover ..o). 5. osc cueeee 20 20 32 
Morse Hanover aR WinSfield) SPN ae il 5 Express Coiby o 0010 b werenese sie .ee 6(0 be enetblele ee 9 19 i 
Singing Sword (D. Miiler)............; 2 3 3 King Nibble 55355... ods chainte Srna 13 16 
EBiby Hanover (F. Erwin).............. 7 2 4 Sir Lullwater. o..0356s 2 os see 19. 18 
Kimberley Kid (T. Berry)............. Sin Shs 
Newport Star (D, Cameron)........... ea he wear A * Scratched. 
wictory: a viret Tabet eter ake bis eaetgannk "aia rete iate. "3 $ : 7. ‘ 
amous Hanover... ......c cece ee ecees imes—2.01 1/5, 2. 
PAC HELER CAG CO era ersisls wlealaceie: 6 cicib apie, slater ve 4 21 10 Brows Aliy by Hoot Mone Onna Fe, Ree cit 
Aerial Gunner 8 15 Armstrong, Brampton, Canada. 
Peter Lind 13° «13 Purse distribution—Helicopter, $63,126.59; Mos 
RCRA ZIG rele il ieiatetbie. ces ru laleiecs 10 it Hanover, $22,955.12; Singing Sword, $13.7 3.0 
poneess ake % ae es Hanover, 3 886. ay Kimberly Kid, $4, oot ti} 
MUO eee esis se ererseevcccesenes ew 
EREURER EMG intel TMI ETASL you's chef ease ntastate 23469 AteRdancaseinis 00. mike: purse—$117, i 


RLD HARNESS RACING RECORDS ts 
record-holders those horses which h ‘ etesaae 
nd hitch, slthor ugatned Mimene Tine Pkebtale Yani phelearess time at thelr salt, ane, 


=i rane Trotting on Mile Track _ : a: 
f Time Driver Date ‘Where made ion 


. 
+ 


1.55% SOP, Paliges sec. et. Sept. 29, 1938 Lexington, Ky. 
<a 2.15% H. C. Moody Oct. 2,1912 Lexington, Ky. 
nt Fee 2.00 Harry Pownall........ Oct. 4, 1944 Lexington, Ky. — 
Bastien ect een tote» 1.58 Harry Pownall........ Sept. 7, 1945 DuQuoin, Il. 
r-old—Greyhound........... = elas Sah ol ett) Se Re Paliitsccec coe Aug. 21,1936 Springfield, Ill. 
senescent Sema oe 1.57% Fred Egan............ Sept. 24, 1941 Lexington, Ky. 
BABA OL oe 1.58% Alma Sheppard....... Sept. 24, 1937 Lexington, Ky. 
Serato tease eves cass 2.00 C.K. G. Billings....... Aug. 24, 1903 Readville, Mass. 
os AMA eee eee 2.00 C. K. G. Billings....... Aug. 7, 1911 North Randall, Ohio 
m to Pole—Greyhound and Rosalind....... 1.58% eile Paliiiaackeeeoe: Sept. 5, 1939 Indianapolis, Ind. 
m, Three Abreast—Calumet Dubuque, Mac ‘ 
Brey, Holyrood Boris...................-. 2.10% Toho Walshis.co2see-5 « Aug. 14,1937 Goshen, N. Y. 
Team, Tandem—John R. McElwyn and Hollyrood 
OU. oe ES er 2.19% iF Wal SHE eis ce Sept. 7, 1936 Rutland, Vt. 


RN Sie solos wate se'es\sGig ws vos es fs Not recorded......... July 4, 1896 Chicago, III. © By 
) Under Saddle—Greyhound................... 2.01% Mrs. F.D. Johnson.... Sept. 27,1940 —_ Lexington, Ky. 2 
With Running Mate—Uhlan.................. 1.5414 Chas. Tanner......... Oct. 9, 1913 Lexington, Ky. ; 
_ (t) Record made in race. 


Trotting on Half-mile Track 


y Time Driver Date Where made 
All-age—Greyhound..................2.2005 1.5934 SE. Palin. neiess eee July 16,1937 Goshen, N. Y. ‘2 
BEAMING Uc FOLDS... oo. ce ccceccscececcsees 2.21% H. C. Moody.......... Sept. 18, 1913 Louisville, Ky. FY 
2-year-old—Titan Hanover................... 2.03% (r) Harry Pownall........ Sept. 19, 1944 Delaware, Ohio 
3-year-old—Titan Hanover................... 2.01% Harry Pownall........ Sept. 18, 1945 Delaware, Ohio os 
4-year-old—Star’s Pride... ..............05- 2.0035 (r) Harry Pownall........ July 13, 1951 Saratoga Spgs, N. Y. ze 
To Wagon—Sweet Marie.................... 2.08% W. J. Andrews........ Sept. 21, 1907 Allentown, Pa. 

Team to Pole—Calumet Dubuque and Hollyrood 

OTS. 2.0634 TF: Walsh ce. sos, Aug. 19,1937 Skowhegan, Me. 
Team, Three Abreast—David Thornton, Holly- i 

» rood Boris, Capital Stock.................. 2.22% Lit PENS Bans ee July 2, 1937 Gorham, Maine 

Under Saddle—Hollyrood Boris.............. 2.09 Helen James......... Sept. 17, 1936 Brockton, Mass. 


_{t) Record made in race, 


Pacing on Mile Track 


Time Driver Date Where made 
All-age—Billy Direct.............eseeeeeeees 1.55 Vic Fleming......-..- Sept. 28, 1938 Lexington, Ky. 
4 aie PARYeNGtte cowie sie scncte rece 2.14% O. M. Powell......... Oct. 20, 1939 Indianapolis, Ind. 
2-year-old—Knight Dream..................- 2.0025 (r) F.E. Safford.......... Oct. 2, 1947 Lexington, Ky. 
SOM OL ateisials slaisieiels  cleeisinciec <7 © 1.5735 Delvin Miller.......... Oct. ¥, 1951 Lexington, Ky. 
a OG ee corcisie cas xisiccaiesc.cdejece 1.5735 Delvin Miller.......... Oct 72,1951 Lexington, Ky. 
‘A-year-old—Billy Direct.............2.e0-06 1.55 Vic Fleming........-- Sept. 28, 1938 Lexington, Ky. 
Lady Driver—Highland Scott................. 1.59% Mrs. E.R. Harriman... Aug. 22, 1929 Goshen, N. Y. 
meiWagon—Dan Patch... 2... 2k. eee ee eee 1.57% (w) M. E. McHenry........ Oct. 27,1903 Memphis, Tenn. 
feam to Pole—Minor Heir and George Gano... 2.02 E. J. McCarr.......... Oct. 1,1912 Columbus, Ohio 
Under Saddle—George Gano................. 2.10% M. Anderson......... Sept. 2,1915 Madison, NS 
With Running Mate—Flying Jib............... 1.58% A. McDowell.......... Oct. 4, 1894 Chillicothe, Ohio 
(rt) Record made in race. (w) With windshield. 


Pacing on Half-mile Track 


Time Driver Date Where made 
All-age—Sampson Hanover..............-.+- 1.5936 (r) fren shia BP ratsistenie,« Sept. 19, be Delaware, Ohio 
F ing— Wis ohn badicanooageeEpaaae 2.18% 0. M. Powell......... g ; 
Bete nin. BREE: tis alslsiniyesa-inie ; j Rete Parkelacrcmis at. re Sept. 16, 12 Carthage, rah 
-3-year-old—Tar Heel ; Adelbert Cameron..... Sept. 20, 1951 deta ine 
4-year-old—Sampson Hanover...........-.-- 1.5936 (r) Frank Ervin.......... Sept. 19, 1951 a acne) a 
To Wagon—Dan Patch................00.005 2.05(w) H.C. Hersey.........- Sept. 21, ae pina ney 
Team to Pole—Billy Direct and The Widower... 2.04% Chas. Fleming ahasioee Oct. Me ee Sheth ct “ i 
"Under Saddle—Zombro Hanover............. 2.06% J. Weipert..........-. Sept. 21, 19 rk, 


q * Data unavailable, (r) Record made in race, (w) With windshield. 


"Information Plec 


CYCLING 


WORLD RECORDS 
Source: Otto Eisele, Associate Editor, American Btcychtst. 


OUTDOOR PROFESSIONAL 
Unpaced Standing Start 


Distance Holder and country Where made Year 
1 kilometer ..... R. H. Harris, Great Britain ...Milan ..... 1949 .. 
5 kilometers ..... FS Battesini, aly cs asa) seo MNatvice.k 1938 

10 kilometers ..... M. Archambaud, France ...... Milan. > 2'.53 1937 

20 kilometers ..... M. Archambaud, France ...... Mitanite ns se 1937 

100 kilometers ..... M. de Benedetti, Italy ........ Milan ..... 1942 
RRR LE ye is tal scen se PACopplitelyors vauss se eee Mitsrr oC as 1942 ... 


INDOOR PROFESSIONAL 
Unpaced Standing Start 


ivkilometer. <...:...: R. H. Harris, Great Britain ...... Baris =. ks 
Motor-Paced* 
100 kilometers .... J. Lohmuller, Switzerland .... Paris ...... 1952 
PLLOUI ND oe ee aaa a. -CeOULOLT NG; PTADCe. = ca... os Parise. s=- 1952 .; 


* Third U. C. I. regulations (1933, etc.). 


OUTDOOR AMATEUR 
Unpaced Standing Start 


1 kilometer ..... M. Morettini, Italy ........... Millan 2hck.en 1950 23S 1:10%; 
6 kilometers .... F. Aureggi, Italy ............. Milan ..... 1962 - <'s0 dwn eee 6:32 
10 Kilometers .... F. Aureggi, Italy ............. Milan ..... 1952.3... ase 13:03 % 
20 kilometers .... F. Aureggi, Italy ............. Milan): 12% 1952. -..': Sse 27:134, 
SBOE esascces tes + 3 we Aureret, “Ptalys oo. tases crews ees Milan: =i. 1951 .... 27 mi. 652 yd 


NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 


Source: Amateur Bicycle League of America, Inc. 


Year Winner Where held Year Winner Where heid 
1921 Arthur Nieminsky, New York..... Washington, D, C. 1937 Charles Bergna, New Jersey...... Buffalo 

1922 Carl Hambacher, New Jersey...... Atlantic City 1939 Martin Deras, California.......... Columbus 

1923 Charles Barclay, California........ Chicago 1940 Furman Kugler, New Jersey...... Detroit 

1924 Charlie Winter, New York........ Buffalo 1941 Marvin Thomson, Illinois......... Pasadena, Calif. 
1925 Edward Merkner, Illinois......... St. Louis 1945 Ted Smith, New York............ Chicago 

1926 Edward Merkner, lilinois......... Philadelphia 1946 Don Hester, California............ Columbus 

1927 Jimmy Walthour, Jr., New York... Louisville 1947 Ted Smith, New York............ Philadelphia 
1928 R. J. Connor, District of Columbia. . Kenosha, Wis, 1948 Ted Smith, New York............ Kenosha, Wis. 
1929 Sergio Matteini, New York........ Newark, N. J. 1949 James Lauf, Maryland............ San Diego, Calif. 
1930 Bobby Thomas, Wisconsin........ Keonsha, Wis. 1950 Robert Pfarr, Wisconsin...... «+. New Brunswick 
1935 Cecil Hursey, Georgia,........... Atlantic City 1951 Gus Gatto, California............. Columbus 

1936 Jackie Simes, New Jersey........ St. Louis 1952 Steve Hromjak, Ohio............. New Brunswick 


AMATEUR BICYCLE LEAGUE OF AMERICA RECORDS 
ROAD COMPETITION—SCRATCH 


Distance, ml, Time Record-holder and where made Date 
1/4 129 2/5 B..W.. King, Atlantic City, N. J. 2.20.00. ..ceess ce ee cocceee Sept. 16, 192 
1/3 338 3/5 Charles Winters, Chicago, Ill. ...........e.cee0e cece eens eu SO pta Open 
1/2 1:04 3/5 John Leahy, Louisville, Ky. ............e0. a\eidte eure soceseee Sopt. 11, 192 
Henry Surman ..... 
i 2:02 R. L. Guthridge .....) Westfield, N. J. ..........- eelicccvece) AUG. 2 '0,700n 
S. C. Haberle ....... 
2 4:46 1/5 Theodore Becker, Loulsville, Ky. ..........0.. biceie ce .s,ceis'e 5 SCD ta Osanaes 
3 7:18 2/5 Don Sheldon, Columbus, Ohlo ..............eee0ee eewvstece | AUGs ni wasmnue 
5 11:38 Vaughan Angell, Columbus, Ohio ...... 60 00.0 sje vie cle ols etdiin's ne MUSE 
10 23:22 1/5 Gus Gatto, Columbus, Ohio .............eee00- cvcsocceses AUG. Up elge 
15 48:40 2/5 Jackie W. Simes, Jr., Washington, D. C. ............ccceeee Oct. I, 193 
20 45:22 As E. Wahl Buffalo, No Yai eusseacnignciiassis as ettte enone July 4, 192 
25 1:02:14 Charles R. Thomas, Tonawanda, N. Y. .........+0. w/e solaeiegs SODEa ty Gprlge 
50 2:02:00 Leo: Adams, Buffalo, NoY. “acest coiineaee eee eee July 14, 19% 
100 4:33:25 1/5 Louis Maltese, Union City, N. J., “to South Philadelphia, Pa. June 6, 19% 
od ssh 4/5 Don Sheldon, Old Westbury, N. Y. sole sralekeaters ore tenets acatahe tease Oct. 19, 194 
2 0 


313:45 2/5 Oliver: Ward, Pittsburgh, Pas (0.0. soeelanineine eee eee Oct. 12, 195 


ee vi : 
n of ‘plate to pitcher’s box—60 feet 6 
es. 
ate to second base—127 feet 3% inches. 
tance from base to base (home plate 
included)—90 feet. 
of bases—15 inches by 15 inches. 


GAN 


Home plate—i7 inches by 17 inches, cut 
_ to a point at rear. 

ae plate to backstop—Not less than 60 
eet. 

Weight of ball—Not less than 5 ounces nor 
more than 5%, ounces. 

Circumference of ball—Not less than 9 
inches nor more than 914 inches. 
'Bat—Must be round, not over 234 inches 
in diameter at thickest part, nor more 
_ than 42 inches in length, and entirely of 
- hardwood in one piece. 


FOOTBALL 


Length of field—120 yards. 

Width of field—531, yards (160 feet). 
Height of goal posts—20 feet. 

Height of crossbar—10 feet. 

Width of goal posts—18 feet 6 inches, in- 
side to inside, and not more than 19 
feet 2 inches, outside to outside. 
Length of ball—11'4 inches (long axis). 
Circumference of ball—21.5 inches (mid- 
dle); 28.5 inches (long axis). 

3 * Includes 10 yards of end zone on either side. 


LAWN TENNIS 


Size of court—Rectangle 78 feet long and 

_ 27 feet wide (singles); 78 feet long and 
36 feet wide (doubles). 

Height of net—3 feet in center, gradually 
_ rising to reach 3-foot 6-inch posts at each 
_ side of court. 

Ball—Shall be more than 2% inches and 
less than 254 inches in diameter and 
weigh more than 2 ounces and less than 
2Y%, ounces. 

Service line—21i feet from net. 


} POLO 

Playing Field—300 yards long by 200 yards 
wide, if unboarded; 300 by 160, if 
boarded. In addition, there is an area of 
about 10 yards from the sidelines and 
about 30 yards from the back lines 
known as the safety zone. 

Goals—8 yards wide and at least 10 feet 
high. The posts must be light enough to 
break if collided with. 

'Ball—Should not exceed 314 inches in 
diameter and should weigh from 4%4 to 
434 ounces. Usually made of wood, but 
experiments have been made with plas- 
tic balls. 
_ Ponies—No 
j mounts. 


: ' 


restrictions on height of 


GOLF — 
Weight of ball—Not greater than 1.620 
ounces. 


Size of ball—Not less than 1.680 inches in 


diameter. 


Velocity of ball—Not greater than 250 feet a 


per second. 


Hole—Shall be 4%4 inches in diameter and 
at least 4 inches deep. 


Clubs—No restrictions on the size; 14 is~ 


the maximum number permitted 
championship competition. \ 


in 


ICE HOCKEY 

Size of rink—200 feet long by 85 feet wide 
(desired size). 

Size of goal—6 feet wide by 4 feet in 
height. 

Puck—1 inch thick and 3 inches in diam- 
eter; made of vulcanized rubber; weight 
—6% ounces (unofficial). 

Length of stick—Not more than 53 inches 
from heel to end of shaft nor 1434 inches 
from heel to end of blade. Blade should 
not exceed 3 inches in height, except 
goalkeeper’s stick, which shall not ex- 
ceed 314 inches in height except at the 
heel, where it must not exceed 444 
inches, 


BASKETBALL 
(National Collegiate A, A. Rules) 


Playing court—94 feet long by 50 feet wide 
(maximum dimensions); 74 feet long by 
42 feet wide (minimum dimensions). 

Baskets—Rings 18 inches in inside diam- 
eter, with white cord nets, 15 to 18 
inches in length. Each ring is made of 
metal and is not more than % of an 
inch in diameter. 

Height of basket ring—10 feet. 

Weight of ball—Not less than 20 ounces 
nor more than 22. 

Circumference of ball—No greater than 30 
inches and not less than 29!4. 

Free-throw line—15 feet from the face of 
the backboard. 


BOXING 

Size of ring—The matches take place in 
an area, not less than 18 nor more than 
20 feet square. It is enclosed by three 
i-inch covered ropes. The floor has a 
2-inch padding that extends at least 6 
inches beyond the roped area in the case 
of elevated rings and 3 feet if the ring 
is at floor level. 

Gloves—In professional fights, 8-ounce 
ploves generally are used, except in title 
contests, where 6-ounce gloves are the 
custom. The A.A.U. requires 8-ounce 
gloves up to the welterweight class and 
10-ounce for the heavier divisions. Col- 
lege rules call for a minimum of 12 
ounces, ) é 
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1953 CHAMPIONS AND RECORDS 


* 


ICE HOCKEY 
National League 


Stanley Cup Play-offs 
SERIES C—FINAL 


*April 9—Montreal 4, Boston 2 
*April 11—Boston 4, Montreal 1 
~~ April 12—Montreal 3, Boston 0 
April 14—Montreal 7, Boston 3 
*April 16—Montreal 1, Boston Of 
* At Montreal. t+ Overtime. 


FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 


Goals 
\. For 
Montreal........... 4 1 8 16 9 
BGSION Ss seccetyne © 1 4 2 9 16 


SERIES A—SEMIFINAL 
*March 24—Detroit 7, Boston 0 
*March 26—Boston 5, Detroit 3 
March 28—Boston 2, Detroit 1+ 
March 31—Boston 6, Detroit 2 
*April 2—Detroit 6, Boston 4 
April 5—Boston 4, Detroit 2 
* At Detroit. + Overtime. 


Goals 
For 
BOSTON ay savas os 9.070 4 2 8 
Berle ieiins,vo ie te 2 4 4 


21 
21 21 


SERIES B—SEMIFINAL 

*March 24<—Montreal 3, Chicago 1 
*March 26—\ontreal-4, Chicago 3 

March 29—Chicago 2, Montreal 1} 

March 31—Chicago 3, Montreal 1 
*April 2—Chicago 4, Montreal 2 

April 4—Montreal 3, Chicago 0 
*April 7—-{Viontroal 4, Chicago 1 

+ At Montreal. t Overtime. 


Montreal.........5. 4 3 
CHICABD ZA. sions se o0:0 3 4 


Agst. 


Agst. 


LEADING 1952-53 SCORERS 
Stanley Cup Play-off: 


Gms. Gls. As. Pts. 
Ed Sanford, Boston...... il 8 Fda 8 
Bernie Geoffrion, Mont... 12 6 4 10 
John Pierson, Boston.... Il 3 6 g 
Fleming Mackell, Boston I1 2 7 + 
Dave Creighton, Boston.. I1 4 5 9 
Maurice Richard, Mont.. 12 7 1 8 
Ted Lindsay, Detroit..... 6 4 4 8 
Metro Prystai, Detroit... 6 4 4 8 
Regular Season 
Gms. Gls. As. Pts. P 
Gordie Howe, Detroit.... 70 49 46 95 
Ted Lindsay, Detroit..... 70: ‘32° aoe 
Maurice Richard, Mont.. 70 28 33 61 
Wally Hergesheimer,N. Y. 70 30 29 59 
Alex Delyecchio, Detroit. 70 16 43 59 28 
Paul Ronty, New York... 70 16 38 54 
Metro Prystai, Detroit... 70 16 34 50 12 
Ned Kelly, Detroit....... 70 19 27 4 8 
rt Olmstead, Montreal 69 17, 28 45 83 
Fleming Mackell, Boston 65 27 17 44 63 
Jim McFadden, Chicago. 70 23 21 44 29 
John Wilson, Detroit.... 76 23 19 42 22 
Jim Peters, Chicago. .... 69 22 19 4a 
Elmer Lach, Montreal... 53 16 25 41 56 
Bernie Geoffrion, Mont... 65 22 17 39 37 
Sid Smith, Toronto...... 70. 20 “1990s 6 
George Gee, Chicago..... 67, 18. 22. (39 ae 
Gerry Couture, Chicago.. 70 19 18 37 22 
Bill Mosienko, Chicago.. 63 17 20 37 18 
‘Ted Kennedy, Toronto... 43 14 23 37 42 
Wick Mickoski, New York 70 19 16 35 39 
Gordie Hannigan, Toronto 65 17 18 35 <SE 
Ed Sanford, Boston...... 61 14 21° 35-7 ae 
Ron Stewart, Toronto... 70 13 22 35 29 
Cal Gardner, Chicago.... 70 11 24 35 60 


1952-53 ALL-STAR SELECTIONS 


First Team Second Team 
Gantesna Terry Sawchuk, Detroit McNeil, Montreal 
Dinos ue Red Kelly, Detroit Quackenbush, Bostor 
Dives Doug Harvey, Montreal Gadsby, Chicago 
Coroners Fleming Mackell, Boston Delvecchio, Detroit — 
R. W.. Gordie Howe, Detroit Richard, Montreal 
BOW. . Ted Lindsay, Detroit Olmstead, Montreal 


1952-53 TROPHY WINNERS 
Hart (most valuable player)—Gordie Howe, Detroit 
Ross (leading scorer)—Gordie Howe, Detroit 
Lady Byng (sportsmanship)—Red Kelly, Detroit 
Calder (top rookie}—Lorne Worsley, New York 
Vezina (leading goalie-—Terry Sawchuk, Detroit | 


FINAL 1952-53 NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE STANDING 


Detroit | Montreal | Boston 


W. iL. T.) W. L. T.) W. L. 0.) W. L. T.) W; L. Tb 


Chicago 


DUO ences yet cists ales 4 4 6|10 2 2 
Montreal.......... Ae 2: Oda aks 3 dine 
BOSOM ove ins AnD aan LAS! BOS TR Dig ee ON 
CHIGABO aia stecetu Dee San Aan. Ona 
MORON. «osc: EW ph akoal NO MAW lan” 2 Kin ducts 
New York. ........ SMMC eeee NS co koe ON 2 


Toronto | New York Goals 

W. L. T.| W.| L. | T. | Pts. For | Ags 

83.3) 7 4 3| 7 3 4/36] 16 | 18 | 90 | 222 | 133 
734/752] 7 2 5|28| 23 | 19 | 75 | 155 | 149 
Bye et |e ie Na 5 7 2| 28 | 29 | 13 | 69 | 452 | 172 

ak 6 6 2|10 3 1] 27] 28 | 15 | 69 | 169 | 17: 
BZ ee 8 2 4| 27 | 30 | 13 | 67 | 156 | 163 

310 1| 2.8 4| ....... | 17] 37] 16 | 50 | 152 | an 


Bae = 2 Ae : Ad : 
/ } Ice Hockey (contd.) 
_ American League 
Final 1952-53 Standing of the Clubs 
: (Regular season) 


= 


-* W. L. T. Pts. For Agst. 
-*Cleveland Barons 42 20 2 86 248 164 
ttsburgh Hornets 37 21 6 80 223 149 
acuse Warriors 31 31 2 64 213 201 
ershey fs... 31 32 1 63 208 217 
ovidence Red. 27°36 “1-55 215 254 
oo Louis Flyers =a serene. 2 53-212 258 
Buffalo Bisons........ - 22 39 3 47 160 236 
 * Won play-offs. 
a Leading Scorers 
4 (Regular season) 
a , Gms. Gis. As. Pts. PIM 
Eddie Olson, Cleveland.. 61 32 54 86 33 
_ Guyle Fielder, St. Louis.. 62 22 61 83 12 
Jackie Gordon, Cleveland 64 20 58 78 6 
Kelly Burnett, Syracuse.. 56 23 53 76 16 
_ Ike Hildebrand, Cleveland 64 38 34 72 40 
Calum MacKay, Buffalo. 28. 42 ' 70 65 
'y Steve Wochy, Cleveland. . 37 7:31, 68s 16 
\ Zellio Toppazzini, Provid. BS 2) SR GF 523 
Lorne Davis, Buffalo..... 33 34 67 49 
5 27° 39 66 58 
Western League 
Final 1952-53 Standing of the Clubs 
d (Regular season) 
Goals 
W. L. T. Pts. For Agst 
_ Saskatoon Quakers.... 35 26 9 79 268 240 
: Vancouver Canucks.... 32 28 10 74 222 216 
Calgary Stampeders... 31 27 12 74 254 252 
*Edmonton Flyers..... ot 38 Ji 73. 262. 227, 
Seattle Bombers....... 30 32 8 68 222 225 
New Westminster Royals 29 33 8 66 217 254 
Tacoma Rockets....... 27 31 12 66 246 249 
Victoria Cougars....... 26 36 8 60 244 273 
* Won play-offs. 
a Leading Scorers 
; (Regular season) 
F Gms. Gls. As. Pts. PIM 
\ Earl Reibel, Edmonton.. 70 34 56 90 14 
' Alex Kaleta, Saskatoon... 70 26 57 83 6 
_ Vic Stasiuk, Edmonton.. 48 37 43 80 71 
_ Eddie Dorohoy, Victoria... 70 24 54 78 87 
' Jack McLeod, Saskatoon. 55 30 47 77 28 
' Colin Kilburn, Victoria... 67 34 40 74 106 
' Rudy Fillion, Seattle..... 68 28 46 74 2 
' George Senick, Saskatoon 48 27 46 73 61 
Charles McCullough, Sask. 70 33 40 73 6 
Barton Bradley, Tacoma. 70 26 47 73 28 


Amateur H. A. of the U. S. 


1 Senior Open Champion—Cincinnati Mohawks 


Eastern League 


Goals 
WwW. L. T. Pts. For Agst. 
Springfield. ........... 39 19 2 80 296 234 
Johnstown...........-- 28 29 3 59 226 244 
New Haven..........-- 28 31 t 87 ©2513 «223 
Washington........... 26 31 3°55 201 215 
PUCOVI UNG OX odicicieis's’s, bualeele 23 «34 3 49 220 278 
International League 
. Goals 
W. L. T. Pts. For Agst 
Cincinnati............. 43 13 4 90 310 152 
Troy (Ohio)............ 34 21 5 73 264 221 
ie Toledo... . 2. ceccesvess 32,525 3 67 210 207 
_ Grand Rapids......... Pi S28 DS 7231) 257 
| Fort Wayne...........- 20 38 2 42 182 244 
Milwaukee............ 15 42 3 33 234 350 
a OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1953 
t Canada 


4 Allan Cup (senior amateur)—Kitchener-Waterloo 


Dutchmen 
Memorial Cup (junior amateur)—Barrie Flyers 
Alexander Cup—Halifax Atlantics 
Intercollegiate—Montreal 


United States 


National Amateur—Cincinnati Mohawks 
National Collegiate A. A.— Michigan 
Pentagonal League—Princeton 


-  GURLING- 
_ (Skips in parentheses) 


1952-53 TROPHY,.WINNERS 
AT SCHENECTADY (N. Y.) ©. C. 
Emmett Medal—Utica (Parkinson) 


Gordon Medal—Schenectady (CG 
Mohawk Medal—Utica (Keyes) ee 


AT UTICA (N. Y.) C.C. 


Allen Medal—Cobura-Waverly (Mitchell \ 
Brookline Triphy- Schensetese’ (Boucher) 
Country Club Cup—Schenectady (Holmgren) 
Dewar Cup—Hawkesbury (Perrier) 

Dykes Trophy—Utica (French) 

Mitchell Medal—Lachine (Hunt) 


AT ST. ANDREWS G. C., MT. HOPE, N. Y.. 
Archibald Cup—Ardsley No. 2 
Douglas Medal—Hamilton (Tarlton) 
Griffith Medal—Ardsiey (Hastings) 
Utica Cup—Ardsley No. 4 


AT THE COUNTRY CLUB, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Clyde Park Cup—Sherbrooke (Nicol 
Stockton Cup—Detroit (Piskes J 


AT MONTREAL 


Gordon International Medal—C: di: 
United States, 269 to 165. anaes ee 


AT NASHUA (N. H.) C.C. 


Granite State Trophy—The Country Club win) 
Paterson Memorial Medal—-Arasiey. Gino : 


AT MILWAUKEE 


Women’s U, S. Championship—Wauwatos is. 
(Mrs. Erwin Nell) AEB abe cist 


MANITOBA BONSPIEL (AT WINNIPEG) 


Grand Aggregate—Tie between St. Paul, Minn. 
(Bob Dunbar) and Strathcona C, C., Winnipog 
(Mac Scales) 

British Consols Trophy—Dauphin, Manitoba (Ab 
Gowanlock) 


QUEBEC INTERNATIONAL BONSPIEL 


Grand Aggregate—Granite Club, Toronto (Justice 

D. P. J. Kelly) 

British Consols 'Trophy—St. George’s Club, Moat- 
real (Ken Weldon) 

International Championship (Lieutenant-Gover- 
Rois) Trophy)—Granite Club (Justice D. P. J. 

elly, 

Chateau International Trophy—Mayflower Club, 
Halifax, N. S. (E. W. Spriggs) 

Omega International Trophy—Victoria Club, Que- 
bec, P. QO. (A. F, Muth) 

Francois Jobin International Gold Cup—Etchemin 
(Quebec) Club (N. Lemelin) 


1953 Canadian Championship 
(At Sudbury, Ontario) 
FINAL STANDING OF THE RINKS 


Ww. WwW. L. 
*Manitoba....... 9 2 Nova Scotia...... 5.5 
ODOC. a5 ss/ais are 8 3 Ontario...035 5.0 4 6 
British Columbia 7 3 New Brunswick... 2 8 
Saskatchewan... 7 3 Prince Ed. Island 1 9 
Northern Ontario 7 3 Newfoundland... 
Alberta. vic'scisues 6 4 


* Of Dauphin (Jimmy Williams, lead; Art Pollon, sec- 
ond; Russ Jackman, third; Ab Gowanlock, skip), : 


AUTO RACING 


Indianapolis 500-Mile Race 


LEADING FINISHERS 


1—Bil] Vukovich, Fresno, Calif., Fuel Injection Special. Time 
—3:53:01.69. Average—128.740 m.p.h. Purse $89,496.96 
(record). j ; 

2—Art Cross, LaPorte, Ind. Springfield Welding Special.’ 
Time—3:56:32.56. Average—126.827 m.p.h. Purse— 
$27,296.97. ; 

3—-Sam Hanks, Burbank, Calif., and Duane Carter, Indi- 
anapolis, Bardahl! Special. Time—3:57:13.24. Average— 
126.465, Purse—$16,421.97, 
The total purse of $246,300.was a record for the event, 


cu 


im 


~ 


ss Syed Cbainiplonatcon 
i) (At Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Germany) = 
0-man—Switzerland (Felix Endrich-Fritz Stockli). Times 


4:15.50, 1:15.44, 1:15.10, 1:15.86. Total time—5 minutes 


1.90 seconds. 


_Four-man—United States No. 2 (Lloyd Johnson, driver; Pat 
_- Biesiadecki; Joseph Smith, Hubert Miller, brake). Times— 


1:15.26, 1:13.53. Total time—2:28.79. 
rae a 


North American 
(At Lake Placid, N. Y.) 


- Two-man—Rochester B. ©. (Arthur Tyler-Edgar Seymour). 


Times—1:18.01, 1:17.67. Total time—2:35.68. 
Four-man—Sno Birds of Lake Placid Club (Stan Benham, 

driver; Pat Martin, James Atkinson, John Helmer, brake). 

Times—1:13.34, 1:12.95. Total time—2:26.29. 


National Senior A. A. U. 


Two-man—Rochester B. C. (Arthur Tyler-Edgar Seymour). 
Times—1:21.00, 1:19.70, 1:19.92, 1:18.68. Total time— 


5:19.30. 


Four-man—Sno Birds of Lake Placid Club (Stan Benham, 
driver; Pat Martin; James Atkinson; John Helmer, brake). 
Times—1:13.58, 1:12.72, 1:13.04, 1:14.06. Total time— 
4:53.40. 


Adirondack Senior A. A. U. 


Two-man—Sno Birds of Lake Placid Club (Stan Benham- 
James Bickford). Times—1:19.37, 1:17.68, 1:18.42, 1:18.20. 
Total time—5:13.67. 

Four-man (two heats)—Rochester B. C. (Arthur Tyler, driver; 
William Dodge; Al Soulier; Edgar Seymour, brake). Times 
1:12.13, 1:10.95. Total time—2:23.08. 


SQUASH RACQUETS 


International Matches 


Lapham Trophy—United States 9, Canada 6, at Montreal 

Grant Trophy (doubles)—Canada 5, United States 3 

Wolfe-Noel Cup (women)—England 5, United States 0, at 
London 


United States Champions 


Singles—Ernie Howard, Toronto 

Doubles—Hunter H. Lott-G. Diehl Mateer, Jr., Philadelphia 

Intarcollegiate—Charles Ufford, Jr., Harvard 

Professional—John Warzycki, Philadelphia 

Veterans’—Harold Kaese, Boston 

Men’s team—Philadelphia 

Intercollegiate team—Harvard 

Women’s singles—Margaret Howe, Boston 

Women’s doubles—Mrs. John E. Newlin, Jr.-Mrs. Donald 
Manley-Power, Philadelphia 

Women veterans’—Mrs. Ellwood !. Beatty, Jr., Cynwyd, Pa. 


Other Champions 
Cowles Invitation—G. Diehl] Mateer, Jr. 
Canadian singles—Ernie Howard 
Canadian doubles—T. D. Boynton-L. Schlemm, Montreal 
New York State singles—Harry Conlon, Buffalo, N. Y. 


RACQUETS 
National singles—Robert Grant II], New York 
National doubles—David S. Milford-John R. Thompson, Eng- 
land 
Tuxedo Gold Racquet—Geoffrey W. T. Atkins, England 
Canadian singles—Robert Grant III 
Canadian doubles—David S. Milford-John’R. Thompson 
International Cup—Great Britain 5, United States 0, at New 
York. ees, 


. 
vo 
wi 


All-events—Frank Santore, Long Island City, N. Yeveoe 
Singles—Frank Santore...............+.2006 aa eee 
Doubles—Eddie Koepp-Joe Kissoff, Cleveland........ 
Team—Pfeiffer Beer, Detroit 


Woman’s International B. C. 
All-events—Doris Knechtges, Detroit......... Ged ie 
Singles—Marge Baginski, Berwyn, Ill............. Ar 
Doubles—Doris Knechtges-Jane Grudzien, Detroit..... 
Team—B. & B. Chevrolet, Detroit................... 


DUCKPINS 


National Tournament Champions 
MEN 


All-events—Charles Kebart, New Haven, Conn........ 
Singles—AlI Rush, Baltimore, Md..................0% 
Doubles—Carroll Hildebrand-Hal Tucker, Baltimore, 
Team—Broadway Candy & Tobacco Co., Baltimore, Md. 2, 
Mixed doubles—Marion Hamilton-Larkin Weedon, 

Washington, D. C 


WOMEN 
All-events—Gladys Broska, Stamford, Conn 
Singles—Gladys Broska..........0..... cect cee 
Doubles—Myrtle Liphard-Elizabeth Barger, Baltimore, 


Team—Frederick Generator-Franklin, Baltimore, Md. 1,74! 


BADMINTON 


All-England Champions 
Singles—E. B. Choong, Malaya 
Women's Singles—Miss M. Ussing, Denmark 
Doubles—E. B. Choong-E. L. Choong, Malaya 
Women’s Doubles—I. L. Cooley-J. R. White, England 
Mixed Doubles—E. L. Choong-Miss J. R. White 


i 
rf. 


United States 


Singles—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 
Women’s Singles—Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Doubles—Joseph Alston, Detroit-Wynn Rogers, Arcadia, Calif. 
Women's Doubles—Judy Devlin-Susan Devlin, Baltimore 
Senior Mixed Doubles—Joseph Alston-Lois Alston, Detroit 
Veterans’ Doubles—Wayne Schell, Boston-Robert Wright, 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 

Boys’ Singles—Don Davis, Seattle, Wash. 
Girls’ Singles—Judy Devlin 

Boy Doubles—Dean Maurry, Manhattan Beach, Calif.-Don 

avis 

Girls’ Doubles—Linda Cobb, Weston, Mass.-Judy Devlin - 
Junior Mixed Doubles—Judy Devlin-Don Davis D 


vee eye Hg eo 


COURT TENNIS 


World open—Pierre Etchebaster, New York 
National singles—Alastair B. Martin, Glen Head, N. Y. 


National doubles—Frank Shields, New York-Alastair B. 
Martin 


Tuxedo Gold Racquet—Alastair B. Martin 


SQUASH TENNIS 
National singles—Howard J. Rose, Princeton Club, New York 


~e 


--- BASKETBALL 
Intercollegiate 
FINAL 1952-53 CONFERENCE STANDINGS 


i 
i 


PP ennsylvania 
_ Columbia 


Princeton 
Harvard 


Missouri Valley 
W. L W. L 
7 Okla. A. & M........ ie Gi Ttee 0, (| CS ea a Reams ge o.05 
Houston............ a tee OTS ONE. ods 20,3 05's 46 
: St. [Ne eae Tei t WACHID os Sana ak 3-7 

Western 

: Ww. L. W. L 
me Indiana............ Mie eIGWE Scher ak ses 2 9 9 
t UT Sa tered sss Unio state: 8-0 hp! 
Michigan State...... 11 7  Northwestern....... 5 13 
~  Minnesota.......... Ties) ce MICKISaN cies «ons 3 15 
» Wisconsin.......... Oro PULOUO 5. Ace cons ato 315 


Pacific Coast 
a NORTHERN DIVISION SOUTHERN DIVISION 


W. L. W. L. 
*Washington........ 1541 California........... BE, 
To LO es aa 8 8 So. California. ...... Pes, 
OC 2) fri hee al ed olng Misg, Ce aa ite 6 6 
- Oregon State........ 6 10 Stanford=: . . <..207:..- 2 10 
a. Wash. State......... Spek 
n * Won conference title. 
§ Big Seven 
W. L. W. L. 
ASA Hiet airs esse. - 10 2 Oklahoma.......... Sie 
Kansas State........ 9) 3 Nebraska........... 4 8 
Missouris/e... oc.c cs 6 6 CaloradOs iss sicce nes 3.9 
lowa State.......... Sie Zi 


N.C. A. A. FINAL 


(At Kansas City, Mo., March 18) 
INDIANA (69) KANSAS (68) 


LSE a ee otk. 
em Kraak, If,;.....: 5 717 Patterson, If.. 1 7 
» Deakyne.,...- 00 0 A. Kelley, rf... 7 6 
Parley, tf... .2 0 2 Davenport . 0 0 
j Schlundt, c... 11 8 30 BOER (Ors 4 chic 8 10 
Bee WW EUCG) iy.) vss 1.0 ° 2 Smith. 22.56: 041 
Leonard, Ig... 5 2 12 Albert. ie ccles 0 0 
Be POR Joi. oc oss. 0 0 D. Kelley, ig.. 3 2 
Scott, rg...... Po elve Poa Reich, rg..... 2 0 

me Byers,...... -. 0 0 0 
otal. tenes 21 26 

Total....... 25 19 69 


SCORE BY PERIODS 
21 20 18 10—69 
Kansas.........++: 19 22 17 10—68 


Personal fouls—Indiana: Kraak 5, Deakyne 1, 
Farley 5, Schlundt 3, White 2, Leonard 2, Scott ae 
Kansas: Patterson 3, A. Kelley 3, Born 5, Smith 1, 
Albert 1, D. Kelley 2, Reich 2. 

Free throws missed—Kraak 3, Schlundt 3, Leon- 
ard 2, Scott 1, Patterson 1, A. Kelley 2, Born 2, 


D. Kelley 2. 


a iS) 
oe ROSMRSSS 


Southwest 
Ww. Le 


1953 ALL-AMERICA SELECTIONS 


(Associated Press poll) 

FIRST TEAM—wWalter Dukes, Seton Hall; 
Johnny O’Brien, Seattle; Bob Houbregs, 
Washington; Tom Gola, La Salle; Ernie 
Beck, Philadelphia. q 

SECOND TEAM—Bob Pettit, Louisiana 
State; Don Schlundt, Indiana; Dick 
Knostman, Kansas State; Frank Selvy, 
Furman; Paul Ebert, Ohio State. 


Other Champions 
INTERCOLLEGIATE 
National Invitation (New York)—Seton Hall 
Southeastern Conference—Louisiana State 
Southern Conference—Wake Forest 
Skyline Six—Wyoming 
Border Conference—Arizona and Hardin-Simmons (tie) 
National Assn. (N.A.I.A.}—Southwest Missouri State 
Mason-Dixon Conference—Roanoke (regular season); Loyola 
(tournament) 
National Junior—E! Dorado (Kan.) 
Central A. AW—Winstoe-Salem Teachers 
Canadian—Western Ontario 


AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION 


Men—Caterpillar Diesels, Peoria, III. 
Women—Hanes Hosiery, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
NOTE—The United States women’s team won the world 


amateur championship in 1953. 
WORLD 
Women’s amateur—United States. 
PROFESSIONAL 
American League—Manchester (Conn.) Colonels 


Professional 
Source: Haskell Cohen, Publicity Direction, National 
Basketball Association. 


NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 
Final 1952-53 Standing of the Clubs 
(Regular season) 


EASTERN DIVISION 
Avg. pts. 
Won Lost Pct. per game 


47 23 .671 : 
New York Knickerbockers “eH yee a6 


Syracuse Nationals,...... 
hosted cn aig pertieasions ao a ars pe 
Baltimore Bullets.,.......-- ig 37 “144 ei 


Philadelphia Warriors..... 
WESTERN DIVISION 
Avg. pts. 


Won Lost Pct. per game 
48 22 .686 85.3 


Minneapolis Lakers....... 
Rochester Royals........- 44 26 .629 aes 
Fort Wayne i oRORe eieabeye ze 2 ney Se 
Indian lis Olympians .. z J 
Milwaukee Hawks........ 27 «44 «380 74.8 
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Syracuse. 
9|6258/6090 
4|6043/5847 

Fort Wayne... 


Indianapolis me 


Baltimore. Bars 
Philadelphia .. 


Z| G| 1} 2) 4|—|5534)6137 


Eastern Division Piay-ofils 


_ Series A—New York beat Baltimore, 2 games to 0. 


Series A—Boston beat Syracuse, 2 games to 0. 
Series B—New York beat Boston, 3 games to 1. 


Western Division Play-offs 


Series A—Fort Wayne beat Rochester, 2 games to 1. 
Series A—Minneapolis beat Indianapolis, 2 games 


to 0. 
aS B—Minneapolis beat Fort Wayne, 3 games 


to 2. 


Championship Finai 


*April 4—New York 96, Minneapolis 88. 
*April 5—Minneapolis 73, New_York 71. 
April 7—Minneapolis 90, New York 75. 
April 8—Minneapolis 71, New York 69. 
April 10—Minneapolis 91, New York 84. 


* Played at Minneapolis. 
FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 


Won Lost Pet. 

Minneapolis Lakers........... 4 1 -800 
New York Knickerbockers..... 1 4 -200 

Leading Scorers 
(Regular season) 

Gms. Gls. Fis. Pts. 

Neil Johnston, Philadelphia 70 504 556 1564 
George Mikan, Minneapolis 70 500 442 1442 
Bob Cousy, Boston......... 71 464 479 1407 
Ed Macauiey, Boston...... 69 451 500 1402 
Adolph Schayes, Syracuse... 71 375 512 1262 
Bill Sharman, Boston...... 74 403 341 1147 
Jack Nichols, Milwaukee... 69 425 240 1090 
Vern Mikkelsen, Minneapolis 70 378 291 1047 
Bob Davies, Rochester..... 66 339 86351 1029 
Bob Wanzer, Rochester.... 70 318 384 1020 
Carl Braun, New York..... 70. 323° 331 977 
Leo Barnhorst, Indianapolis 71 402 163 967 
Larry Foust, Fort Wayne... 67 311 336 958 
Paul Seymour, Syracuse... 67 306 340 952 
Don Barksdale, Baltimore... 65 321 257 899 
Joe Graboski, Indianapolis. 69 272 350 894 
Arnie Risen, Rochester..... 68 295 294 884 
Harry Gallatin, New York.. 70 282 301 865 
Jim Pollard, Minneapolis.. 66 333 193 859 
Joe Fulks, Philadelphia.... 70 332 168 832 


DOG SHOWS 


Westminster best in show—Ch. Rancho Dobe’s Storm (Dober- 
man pinscher), owned by Mr. and Mrs. Len Carey, Cos Cob, 
Conn. 

Morris and Essex best in show—Ch. Topflight Template of 
Twin Ponds (Welsh terrier), owned by Mrs. Edward P. 
Alker, Great Neck, N.Y. “* 


} (At Brussels, Belgium, J 
Foil—Christian d’Oriola, France 
Epee—Josef Sacovics, Hungary 
Saber—Paul Kovacs, Hungary 
Women’s foil—lrene Camber, Italy - 


TEAM a 
Foil—France Saber—Hungary < 
Epee—litaly Women’s foil—Hunga : 


North American 
Foil—Edward Vebell, New York 
Epee—Dr. Paul Makler, Philadelphia 
Saber—Dr. Paul Makler 
Women’s foil—Eva Kun, Montreal 


TEAM 

Foil—United States (Makler, Vebell, Nickolas Muray, Ab ‘am 
Cohen) 
Epee—United States (Makler, Vebell, Tracy Jaeckel, Paul 
Moss) ~ 
Saber—United States (Makler, Muray, Cohen, Dick Dyer) 


United States 
Foil—Dr. Daniel Bukantz, Fencers Club, New York 
Epee—Donald Thompson, University Club, Chicago 
Saber—Dr. Tibor Nyilas, Salle Santelli, New York 
Women’s Foil—Paula Sweeney, Detroit 


TEAM 

Foil—Fencers Club (Dr. Daniel Bukantz, Curtis Ettinger, 
Nathaniel Lubell, James Strauch) 
Epee—Salle Santelli (Dr. Paul Moss, Ralph Goldstein, Norman 
Lewis, Leonard Turk) ‘ 
Saber—Salle Santelli (Dr. Nyilas, George Worth, Allan Kwa 
ler, Sol Gorlin) d 
Three-Weapon—Salle Santelli (Kwartler, Goldstein, Worth) 
Women’s Foil—Detroit (Mrs. Sally Chambers, Paula Sweeney, — 
Carol Christensen) 


National Collegiate A. A. 
Foil—Edward Nober, Brooklyn College 
Epee—John Tori, Pennsylvania 
Saber—Robert Parmacek, Pennsylvania 
Three-Weapon Team—Pennsylvania 


f ae 


Intercollegiate Association 


Foil—Edward Nober, Brooklyn College 
Epee—Herman Wallner, New York University 


eer es Ce ee 


Saber—Robert Parmacek, Pennsylvania 
TEAM ; 

Three-Weapons—Navy Epee—Pennsylvania ; 

Foil—Pennsylvania Saber—Navy 


TABLE TENNIS 
World Champions 
Singles—Ferenc Sido, Hungary 
Women’s Singles—-Mrs. Angelica Roseanu, Rumania 
Doubles—Ferenc Sido-J. Koczian, Hungary 
Women’s Doubles—Giseile Farkas, Hungary-Mrs. Angelica 
Roseanu 

Mixed Doubles—Ferenc Sido-Mrs. Angelica Roseanu 
Men’s Team (Swaythling Cup)—England 
Women’s Team (Corbillon Cup)—Rumania 


United States 
Singles—Richard Miles, New York 
Women's Singles—Mrs. Leah Thall Neuberger, New York 
Doubles—Richard Miles-John Somael, New York 


Women’s Doubles—Mrs. Peggy McLean Folke, New York- 
Mrs. Leah Thall Neuberger 


| 
| 


; 


Thre 


s 
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; encing (3-weapon)—Pennsylvania 
Gold—Stanford 

Gymnastics—Penn State 

ice Hockey—Michigan 
-Swimming—vYale 

' Tennis—U. C. L. A. 
Wrestling—Penn State 


Track and Field—Southern California 


(For N. C. A. A. individual champions see index.) 
E.C, A.-C, 


_ Source: George L. Shiebler, Administrative Assistant, 


Eastern College Athletic Conference. 


) Baseball League—Princeton 
2 Basketball League—Pennsylvania 


Fencing 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION 
-weapon—Navy 
Foil—Pennsylvania 


_ Epee—Pennsylvania 
'Saber—Navy 


Golf 


' Eastern Association—vYale 


Gymnastics 


Eastern League—Penn State 


Ice Hockey 


_ Pentagonal League—Princeton 


Rowing 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION 


f. Varsity—Navy 


Junior varsity—Washington 
Freshmen—Washington 

ASSN. OF ROWING COLLEGES 
Varsity—Navy 
Junior varsity—Navy 
Freshmen—Cornell 
Lightweight varsity—Princeton 
Lightweight junior varsity—Yale 
Lightweight freshmen—Princeton 


Swimming 
Eastern League—Yale 
Tennis 
Eastern Association—Princeton 


Track and Field 

OUTDOOR 
Heptagonal Games Assn.—Yale 
I. c. A. A. A, A—Manhattan 
Metropolitan (N. Y.) Assn.—Manhattan 
Middle Atlantic Assn.—La Salle 

INDOOR 
Heptagonal Games Assn.—_-Columbia and 

Cornell (tie) 

I. Cc, A. A. A. A—Manhattan 
Metropolitan (N. Y.) Assn.—Manhattan 


Wrestling | 
Eastern Assn.—Penn State 
®or E, C, A. C. individual champions see index.) 


PACIFIC COAST 
Baseball—Stanford 
Basketball—Washington Be 
Golfi—Washington (Northern Division); — 

Stanford (Southern Division) 
Gymnastics—U. C. L. A, (Southern Divi- 
sion) 
Rowing—Washington ; 
Swimming—Washington (Northern Diyi- © 
sion); Stanford (Southern Division) 
Tennis—Washington (Northern Division); Ke 
California (Southern Division) ef: 
Track—Southern California 


BIG TEN 
Baseball—Michigan and Illinois (tie) 
Basketball—Indiana 
Fencing—Illinois 
Golf—Purdue 
Gymnastics—Illinois 
Swimming—Ohio State 
Tennis—Indiana 
Track (indoor)—lIllinois 
Track (outdoor)—lIllinois 
Wrestling—Michigan 


MISSOURI VALLEY 


Baseball—Houston 
Basketball—Oklahoma A. & M. 
Golf—Oklahoma A. & M. 
Tennis—Oklahoma A. & M 
Track—Oklahoma A. & M. 


BIG SEVEN 


Baseball—Oklahoma 
Basketball—Kansas 
Golf—Iowa State 
Swimming—Oklahoma 
Tennis—Colorado 

Track (indoor)—Kansas 
Track (outdoor)—Kansas 
Wrestling—Oklahoma 


SOUTHERN 


Baseball—Duke 
Basketball—Wake Forest 
Golf—North Carolina 
Swimming—North Carolina 
North Carolina (tie) 
Tennis—North Carolina 
Track (indoor)—Duke 
Track (outdoor) —Maryland 
Wrestling—Maryland 


SOUTHWEST 
Baseball—Southern Methodist, Texas (tie) 
Basketball—Texas Christian 
Golf—Southern Methodist 
Swimming—Southern Methodist 
Tennis—Texas 
Track-—Texas A. & M. 


State and 


_ICE (SPEED) SKATING _ 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 
World—Men 
(At Helsinki, Finland, Feb. 14-15) 
All-around—Oleg Goncharenko, U.S. S.R...... 193.143 pts- 
500 meters—Toivo Salonen, Finfand..............- 0:43.1 
1,500 meters—Boris Schilkow, U.S.S.R........--- 2:18.1 
5,000 meters—Oleg Goncharenko............-.-00 8:26.0 
10,000 meters—Oleg Goncharenko..............-- 17:22.2 


World—Women 
(At Lillehammer, Norway, Feb. 21-22) 
All-around—Khalida Schegofeeva, U.S. S.R... 207.640 pts: 


500 meters—Rimma Zhukowa, U.S. S.R........-.. 0:48.3 
1,000 meters—Rimma Zhukowa,..............--+- 1:38.5 
3,000 meters—Khaliaa Schegoleeva..............- 5:25.8 
5,000 meters—Evi Huttenen, Finland.............. 9:06.1 
European 
(At Harmar, Norway, Jan. 31—Feb. 1) 
All-around—Kees Broekman,‘Holland......... 199.650 pts. 
500 meters—Toivo Salonen, Finland............... 0:44.4 
1,500 meters—Wim van der Voort, Holland......... 2:19.5 
5,000 meters—Kees Broekman.................-6 9:05.0 
10,000 meters—Kees Broekman............-..000 17:13.0 


North American Indoor 
(At Edmonton, Alberta, April 23-25) 
16-LAP TRACK 


440 yd.— Bob Olson, Los Angeles.......... *0:39.0 
880 yd.—Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass....... *1:20.4 
4% -mile—Omer DeSchepper, Detroit...... 2:07.2 
Mile—Ed RMR RG TINE GT cri raie Gor iercrare ane steht m/eloler *2:49.5 
2 miles—Edgar Dame..............5.e000- 6:09.0 
5 miles—Edgar Dame.............+.0se00% $15 :41.2 
Champion—Edgar Dame..............+..- 150 pts. 
* Record. +t No previous record for a 16-lap track. 
WOMEN 
220 yd.—Barbara Marchetti, Detroit...... *0:22.0 
440 yd.— Barbara Marchetti..............- $0:42.0 
880 yd.— Barbara Marchetti,.............. 1:40.8 
% -mile—Pat Underhill, Edmonton,...... 2:29.8 
ile—Pat Underhill.............ccccccccece +3:07.2 
Champion—Barbara Marchetti........... 120 pts 


* No previous record. + Record. 


United States Outdoor 
At St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 31—Feb. 1) 
6-LAP TRACK 

220 yd.— Dick Welbank, Chicago.......... 0: 
440 yd.—Terry Browne, Detroit........... 0: 
880 yd.— Ken Bartholomew, Minneapolis.. 1 

emile—Terry Browne.......iscccesscses 2:36. 
ile—Ken Bartholomew — 


WOMEN 

220 yd.— Pat Gibson, Madison, Wis....... . 0: 
440 yd.—Pat Gibson... : 

880 yd.— Pat Gibson. 

34 -mile—Pat Gibson. 

ile—Pat Gibson... 

Champion—Pat Gibson. 


United States Indoor 
(At Champaign, Ill., Feb. 14-15) 
12-LAP TRACK 


440 yd.—Bob Olson, Los Angeles.... 
880 yd.—Bob Olson 


1 
84-mile—Jim Campbell, Chicago 2 
ile—Jim Campbell............ a 2: 

2 miles—Jim Campbell...... 6: 
6 

0 


5 miles—Bob Olson 


WOMEN 


449 yd.—Barbara Marchetti, Detroit 
88% yd.—Barbara Marchetti 
n 


CYCLING _ 


World Championships 

(At Zurich, Switzerland) “ae 
Professional road—Fausto Coppi, Italy t 
Amateur road—Riccardo Filippi, Italy or 
Professional sprint—Arie Van Vliet, Holland 
Amateur sprint—Marino Morettini, Italy 
Professional pursuit—Sid Patterson, Australia 


Amateur pursuit—Gino Messina, Italy . 
Professional motor-paced—Adolphe Verschueren, Belgium a 
United States Amateur 4 
(At St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 5-6) { 
Open—Ronald Rhoads, Long Beach, Calif. i 


Mile—Richard Gatto, San Jose, Calif. 

3 miles—Ronald Rhoads 

5 miles—Roy Stetina, Euclid, Ohio 

25 miles—Tom O'Rourke, Detroit 

Junior open—Jack Hartman, Los Gatos, Calif. 
Girls’ open—Nancy Nieman, Detroit 


Bobet Tour de France Victor 


Louison Bobet, 28-year-old Frenchman, | 
won the fiftieth anniversary tour de 
France, bicycle racing’s outstanding event, 
in 1953. Bobet had a 14-minute advantage 
over the runner-up, Jean Mallejac, also of 
France, in the 2,782.8-mile grind which was 
raced in 22 stages (days). 

To celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the “Tour,” France issued a commemo- 
rative 12-franc (red, blue and black) post- 
age stamp, with cyclists of 1903 and 1958 
pictured against a map tracing the route of © 
what the French call “the most important 
sports event in the world.” 

The leading finishers: 

A h. m. 5. 

- Louison Bobet, France............... 129:23:25 

. Jean Mallejac, France.............0. 


- Giancarlo Astrua, Italy 
. Alec Close, Belgium 


. Antonin Rolland, France 
. Nello Lauredi, France 
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Team champion—Holland. 


WEIGHT LIFTING 
World Championships 
(At Stockholm, Sweden, Aug. 26-30) 


Pounds 
Bantamweight—Ivan Udodov, Russia. ... 694 
Featherweight—N. N. Saksonoy, Russia. . 744 
Lightweight—Pete George, United States *815 1/4 


Middleweight—Tommy Kono, United 

States 0). c\v.0.0:e:cieje duera's ats mie Ene *898 1/4 
Light heavyweight—A. N. Vorobyey, Rus- 

Be irc an lcln By eee eee *947 3/4 
Middle heavyweight—Norbert Scheman- 

BY 5 U.S 20 ossicles io saeco seca ital eee 975 1/4 
Heavyweight—Doug Hepburn, Canada... 1,030 1/2 
Team—Russia..... 


ctolelelsleisteeieetare els Minoan 25 pts. 
* World record. * 


United States 
(At Indianapolis, Ind., June 6-7) 


Senior Outdoor 
(At Dayton, Ohio, June 26-27) 
00 yd.—Arthur Bragg, Morgan State.............. 0:09.5 
_ 220 yd.—Andy Stanfield, Grand Street Boys Assn., 
STN CT Gal eae lbs a «2 ge ce a ead fee ee a 0:21.2 
_ 440 yd.—J. W. Mashburn, Norman, Okla............ 0:47.1 
880 yd.—Malvin Whitfield, Grand Street Boys Assn. 1:51.5 
_ Mile—Wes Santee, Kansas....................... 4:07.6 
_ 3 miles—Charles Capozzoli, New York A.C......... 14:28.2 
6 miles—Curtis Stone, New York A.C.............. 31:18.2 
-120-yd. hurdles—Jack Davis, Los Angeles A. C.. 0:13.9 
220-yd. hurdles—Jack Davis....................2. 0:23.7 
440-yd. hurdies—Josh Culbreath, Morgan State..... 0:52.5 
| 2-mile steeplechase—Horace Ashenfelter, New York 
ar Sate SS ee ae ee 10:02.5 
" 2-mile walk—Henry H. Laskau, 92d Street Y. M. H. A., 
SIS CLS Aas Gegenie: Gane. een 14:23.4 
' Broad jump—George Brown, U.S. Army-Santa 
ee Glara Youth Center... 0.0... .cnweevece 25 ft. 10% in. 
_ High jump—Walter Davis, Houston A. C...... 6 ft. 11% in. 
_ Discus—Fortune Gordien, San Francisco Olym- 
SIMs chien Se Lee Sot Seis ekg ox va 183 ft. 9% in. 


| 56-Ib. weight—Robert Backus, New York A.C. 37 ft. 2% in. 
_ Hammer—Martin Engel, New York Pioneer 


(OF eo See See ee 186 ft. 9 in. 
Hop, step, and jump—George Shaw, New York 

MERION ac onic s oa csv x wv olsro' oie's's 47 ft. 8 in. 
Javelin—Franklin Held, San Francisco Olym- 

SOMES ent: tee FOOLS cieicr bev acnces 242 ft. 7 in. 

~ Pole vault—Don Laz, Champaign, Ill, and | 

George Mattos, U. S. Army-Santa Clara 

4 MET DERIGE CUO) crac ec vit cyiee cictenciyves ve U4 ft. Lin. 

_ Shot-put—Parry O’Brien, Los Angeles A.C... 57 ft. 11% in. 

_ Team—New York Athletic Club............. 114 pts. 
All-around—Robert Richards, Los Angeles 

oe Ee eee 7,031 pts. 
Decathlon—Milton Campbell, Plainfield (N. J.) 

__-High Schoo! Boosters Club................ _ 7,235 pts. 
Marathon—Karl Gosta Leandersson, Sweden.. 2:48:12.5 
Pentathlon—Brayton Norton, Occidental Col- 

EAL ses See ee ee 3,278 pts. 

400-m. relay—New York Pioneer Club (Lawrence 

Brailsford, Jim Conaway, Jim Gathers, Robert 

(SURG) Yee ee a ol dae 0:41.1 
1,600-m. relay—New York Pioneer Club (Brailsford, 

Roscoe Browne, Carty, Reggie Pearman)......... 3:14.1 

2,900-m. relay—U. S. Army (Harry Bright, George 

Brown, Henry Cryer, Warren Druetzler).......... 6:58.9 


: Senior Indoor 
Y (At Squadron A Armory and Madison Square Garden, 
4 New York, Feb. 14) 
60 yd.—John Haines, Philadelphia................. 0:06.2 
600 yd.—Malvin Whitfield, Grand Street Boys Assn., 
MTC WaY OF eae eter eae o. 0k as ola v0es cast oe 1:10.4 
1,000 yd.—Heinz Ulzheimer, Germany............- 2:09.4 
Mile—Fred Dwyer, Villanova............-..0ee00 4:12.4 
3 miles—Horace Ashenfelter, New York A. C........ 13:47.5 
60-yd. high hurdles—Harrison Dillard, Cleveland.... 0:07.3 
Mile walk—Henry H. Laskau, 92d St. Y. M.H.A..,.. 6:20.6 
Sprint medley relay (400-100-220-300)—Grand 
Street Boys Assn. (Herb McKenley, Malvin Whit- 
field, George Rhoden, Andy Stanfield)........... 1:52.0 
Mile relay—Manhattan (Henry Bercuk, Ronald Lucas, 
Wallace Pina, Louis Jones). ............000e0e0 3:20.8 


2-mile relay—Fordham (Frank Tarsney, William 
Persichetty, Thomas Keegan, Thomas Courtney) 7:44.3 
Broad jump—Meredith Gourdine, New York 
PHONES COD ale sal ate eicelk ho stank ea wlery aioe! 24 ft. 9% in. 


TRACK AND FIELD 
Amateur Athletic Union Championships 


High jump—J. Lewis Hall, Jr, Florida....... 
Pole vault—Robert Richards, La Verne, Calif. 
Shot-put—Parry O’Brien, Los Angeles A. C.. 
35-Ib. weight—Stephen Dillon, Manhalterts 


6 ft. 8% in. 
15 ft. % in. 
. 55 ft. 10% in. 
. 59 ft. 10% in. 


Tegm=-Now York A. 0.05 103 cswere sees 22 pts 
Women’s A, A. U. Outdoor 
(At San Antonio, Texas July 25) 

50 meters—Mabel Landry, Chicago C. Y. 0.......... 0:06.6 
100—Barbara Jones, Chicago C. Y. 0................ 0:11.9 _ 
200—Dolores Dwyer, New York............cccev eee 0:244 
80 hurdles—Mrs. Nancy C. Phillips, German-American 

ALC. New York coors eee 0:12.2 
400 relay—Chicago C. Y. 0. “A’’ team (Hazel Watkins, 

Alfrances Lyman, Barbara Jones, Mabel Landry)... 0:49.7 
800 relay—Tuskegee Institute “A” team (Mildred 

McDaniel, Jeannette Cantrell, Mamie Brown, Robbie 

Hendrix): os. csi. apn seen ec eee 1:46.4 
280 shuttle hurdle relay—Tuskegee Institute (Misses 

McDaniel, Brown, Hendrix, Lulu Bell)............ 0:419 
Broad jump—Mabel Landry................. 18 ft. 7% in. 
High jump—Mildred McDaniel...........,... 5 ft. 1% in. 
Discus—Janet Dicks, Harrisburg (Pa.) A. A..... 123 ft. 2 in. 
Javelin—Amelia Wershoven, Equitable Life, 

Now Yorker? ot dds tcv tee eee 124 ft. 7 in. 
8-ib. shot-put—Amelia Bert, Little Rhody A. C., 

Providenoe: -2257 512 te 7s tx sees banat 40 ft. 2% in. 
Baseball throw—Marion Brown, Gulf Coast 

A; C., Houston, Tex. 5 3 fiwexse cate eee 268 ft. 9 in. 
Team—Chicago C. Y. O......... 0. cece cece ene 102 2/5 pts. 

Women’s Indoor 

50 yd.—Mabel Landry, Chicago C. Y. 0.............. 0:06.3 
100—Cynthia Robinson, Police Athletic League, New 

NOU. aoe eet oe a PERE Oo 0:11.4 


220—Janet Moreau, Red Diamond A. C., Boston..... 0:26.5 
50 hurdles—Mrs. Nancy C. Phillips, German-American 


Ba Cis catipiirs bec Son OE ae ee 0:07.1 
280 shuttle hurdle relay—P. A. L. (Jessie McDaniel, 
Louise Mead, Carol Dunn, Marcella Connor)....... 0:41.4 
440 relay—P. A. L. (Barbara Husband, Miss Connor, 
Dolores Query, Miss Robinson)..........+.-.++00+ 0:53.7 
440 medley relay—P. A. L. Team A (Misses Dunn, 
Robinson, Query, Husband).,..........ssseeeeeee 0:53.0 
Standing broad jump—Janet Moreau........ 8 ft. 6% in. 
High jump—Marion Boos, P. A. L.....-...--. 5 ft. 1% in. 


8-Ib. shot-put—Amelia Bert, Little Rhody A. C. 40 ft. 10% in. 
Basketball throw—Romona Massey, P. A. L.. 95 ft. 8 in. 


Team—Police Athletic League, New York..... 42% pts. 
NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A. A. 
(At Lincoln, Nebr., June 19-20) 

100 yd.—Willie Williams, Illinois. ......-+++++eee+ 0:09.7 
220—Thane Baker, Kansas State..........s+0s++ 0:21.5 
440—James Lea, So. California... ....+-esseeseree 0:47.0 
$80—Laing Stanley, San Jose State. .....+++++s++- 1:52.4 
Mile—Wes Santee, KansaS........-+seereeeeesers 4:03.7 
2 miles—Richard Ferguson, lowa......+-++e+eesees 9:02.7 
120 hurdles—Jack Davis, So. California.........++- 0:14.0 
220 hurdles—Jack Davis. ....-....:+seseeeeeesees 0:23.3 
Broad jump—John Bennett, Marquette 25 ft. 37% in. 
High jump—Milton Mead, Michigan; fy ‘Lewis y 

Hall, Florida; Mark Smith, Wayne U. (tie).. 6 ft. 8% in. 
Discus—Sim Iness, So. California.........-. 190 ft. % in. 
Javelin—Dick Genther, So. California........ 216 ft. 9% in. 
Pole vault—Fred Barnes, Fresno State....... 14 ft. 6 in. 
Shot-put—Parry O’Brien, So. California,..... 58 ft. 7% in. 
Team—-Southern Californiaigdoas. uve sees 80 pts. 


Track and Field (contd.) 
INTERCOLLEGIATE A. A. A. A. 


‘ OUTDOOR 
(At Randalls Island, New York, May 29-30) 
100 yd.—Lindy Remigino, Manhattan.............. 0:10.0 
Ave LINGY REMIQMNOS occas. sacs ens cleiee ccs valnccces 0:21.7 
- 440—Morris Curotta, Seton Hall..............-.++ 0:47.3 
~~ 880—Michael Stanley, Yale...................00+- 1:53.4 

~ Mile—tewis Olive, Army................0.eeeeee 4:11.0 
2 miles—Charles Capozzoli, Georgetown..........- 9:00.2 
120 hurdles—Walter Monahan, Pittsburgh.......... 0:14.7 
220 hurdles—Charles Pratt, Manhattan............ 0:24.1 
Mile relay—Columbia (Roy Williams, Stephen Pass- 

_ loff, Rudy Clarence, Fred Schlereth)............. 3:15.8 
Broad jump—F. Morgan Taylor, Princeton.... 23 ft. 6% in. 
High jump—James Herb, Penn State........ 6 ft. 3% in. 
Discus—John Ellis, Lafayette............... 161 ft. % in. 
Hammer—Martin Engel, N. Y. U............. 179 ft. 3% in. 
Javelin—Al Cantallo, La Salle............... 208 ft. 11 in. 
Pole vault—Van Zimmerman, Penn, and 

Joseph Perlow, Army (tie)..............- 13 ft. 4 in. 

Shot-put—Albert Thompson, Columbia....... 51 ft. 2 in. 

Gate MANNA. , sccces peice ce cesccsccees 42 pts. 
INDOOR 


(At Squadron A Armory and Madison Square Garden, 
New York, Feb. 21) 


60 yd.—Robert Keegan, Seton Hall................ 0:06.2 
600—Oliver Sax, Penn State................0-e eee 1:10.4 
1,000—Paul Raudenbush, Penn................... 2:14.4 
Mile—Fred Dwyer, Villanova................-.005 4:08.1 
2 miles—Joseph LaPierre, Georgetown...........-. 9:08.9 
60 high hurdles—Jack Goldberg, Tufts............. 0:07.4 
Mile relay—Manhattan (Henry Bercuk, Ronald Lucas, 

Wallace Pina, Ronald Ferraro).................- 1 | 
2-mile relay—Fordham (Frank Tarsney, William 

Persichetty, Thomas Keegan, Thomas Courtney).. 7:44.8 
Broad jump—Charles Pratt, Manhattan. ..... 23 ft. 5% in. 
High jump—James Herb, Penn State........ 6 ft. 54% in. 
Pole vault—Daniel Lorch, Penn State, and 

Robert Linne, Rhode Island (tie).......... 13 ft. 4 in 
Shot-put—Albert Thompson, Columbia....... 51 ft. 9% in. 
35-lb. weight—Stephen Dillon, Manhattan.... 58 ft. 7% in. 
Team—Manhattan..................ccceeee 36 pts. 


HORSESHOE PITCHING 


World Title Tournaments 
(At Murray, Utah, July 21-27) 


MEN 

L. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

8 

9 

11 

12 

12 

13 

0 

1 

2 

3 

JUNIOR 
David Loucks, San Francisco............. 7 0 
MEN’S CLASS B 

*Milton L. Tate, Peoria, Ill............... 12 3 
Leslie Long, Sterling, Ill...............05 . 12 3 
Homer Moefield, Long Beach, Calif...... + 3 
Alvin Dahlene, Lawrence, Kan............ 2 3 


* Won play-off. 


AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION 
Singles—Frank Breen,| Elgin; Ill. 


Information Please Almar 


RIFLE AND PISTOL SHOOTING 


Rifle Association of America. 
National Champions 


OUTDOOR 
Rifle 
Score 
Small-bore—John J. Crowley, Clintonville, Conn....... 3197 
High-power (NRA match rifle)—S/Sgt. Don Smith, 
UOSIM: CA 222i cence ccs «cada 439-39V 
High-power (M-1 service rifle-—M/Sgt. Maxin R. 
Boebe-U:.S..W.C..0 2... occ. ose eer 435-38V 
Women’s small-bore—Viola E. Pollum, Brookville, 
Pare cect cece cscs « nosso tena oprmes seen 3185 
Women’s high-power—Alice Bull, Seattle, Wash.... 419-29V 


Junior small-bore—Charles Rodgers, Phoenix, Ariz.... 3195 

Junior high-power—Charles Rodgers.............- 426-40V 
Pistol 

Men—Harry Reeves, Detroit, Mich...............+0+- 2606 


Women—Margaret Culbertson, Sierra Madre, Calif. ... 


NATIONAL TROPHY MATCHES 
Individual rifile—M/Sgt. Harold E. Taylor, U.S. M.C. 241-21V 
Team rifle—U. S. M. C. (Thomas R. Carpenter, James 
E. Machin, James A. Zahn, Roy F. Rice)............ 
Individual pisto—M/Sgt. Jewel! C. Palmer, U.S. M.C. 287 
Team pistol-U. S. Army (Huelet L. Benner, Oscar K. 
Weinmeister, Ben C. Curtis, Lawrence E. Enterkin).. 1103 


INDOOR 
Small-bore Rifle 


Men—Arthur Cook, Washington, D. C................- 793 
Women—Marlene Bellinger, Seattle, Wash............ 781 
Junior—Eric H. Neilson, Askov, Minn................- 197 


Intercollegiate—Vito G. Cioffero, St. John’s (Brooklyn) 292 
Team—Frazier Simplex R. C., Washington, Pa. (R. K. 


Moore, W. Wessels, G. Driesen, G. W. Moore)....... 1562 
Junior team—LaGrande (Ore.) Junior R. C. Games 
Evans, Edmond Brown, Margaret Blizard, Philip 
Cochran)... £00 s:e-< Siac ofeay's ss iiaie selon se eee 751 
Intercollegiate team—Maryland (Robert Martorana, 
Elwood Barton, Robert Mouser, Lynn Savage, Roy 
OStOr))..0...:6:550 <ieie ofs oserole © elect cieie ae eee Ren 1442 
Pistol 
Men—ulrich Drexel, Reading, Pa...........-......-- 872 
Women—Gertrude Backstrom, Hoquiam, Wash........ 823 


Team—Lincoln (Nebr.) Rifle and Pistol Club (Wayne 
Welty, Robert Deitmeyer, Allen J. Mart, Floyd Flader) 1137 


United States Wins Rifie Matches 


The United States won the Dewar Match 
and Pershing Trophy team rifle-shooting 
competitions in 1953. Both contests were 
with Great Britain and Canada. The U. S. 
20-man squad established a record of 
7,984 points out of a possible 8,000 in win- 
ning the Dewar Match. A 10-man unit from 
the U. S. won the Pershing event with 
3,990 points. 

In the Dewar competition, each coun- 
try fires on its home grounds. The scores 
are sent to England and tabulated by the 
British Small Bore Rifle Association, spon- 
sors of the match. The teams meet shoul- 
der to shoulder for the Pershing Trophy, 
which were fired for the first time in this 
country at Camp Perry, Ohio, last year. 


‘ 
Source: Paul B. Cardinal, Public Relations, National 
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_ (At Indianapolis, Aug. 14-10) 
free—Dick Cieveland, Columbus, Ohio...... 0:57.5 
m. free—Wayne Moore, New Haven ........... 2:09.9 
0-m. free—Ford Konno, Hawaii................. 4:39.8 
bO-m. free—Ford Konno... ......52.-....000- 19:20.0 
. back—Yoshinebu Oyakawa, Columbus... ... 


O-m. back—Yoshinobu Oyakawa................ 2:29.9 

0-m. breast—John Oudeck, East Lansing, Mich.... 1:08.4 

0-m. breast—David Hawkins, Harvard........... 2:37.9 

0-m. medley—Burwell Jones, Ann Arbor, Mich... 3:46.2 
300-m. medley relay—Cherry Point (N. C.) Marine 

Flyers (Charles Small, Bill Sonner, Lou Benza)... 3:21.9 

0-m. free-style relay—New Haven S. C, “A” team 

(Wayne Moore, Edgar Marshall, John Phair, Henry 

Le EOS OR or ae ee ee oi. ieee 9:07.6 


1 bs 3 SC ae ee er 209.25 pts. 
-10-m. dive—Joaquin Capilla, Mexican Swimming 
MUMIA ATED reece ec Ap oa Des oasis ase eees 


. Women’s Outdoor 


4 (At Portland, Ore., Aug. 7-9) 
110-yd. free—Judy Roberts, Indianapolis A. C....... 
440-yd. free—Delia Mulenkamp, Crystal Plunge S.C., 
ER EENICISCO Sim oot or ae cas Ws Keeed g oes va §:22.2 
880-yd. free—Carolyn Green, Fort Lauderdale ¢Fla.) 


RE RRNSIRI ED fie fiyet sib) chives c dias cls wivee wie ecw eos 11:15.2 
‘A-mile free—Carolyn Green...............-22.0-05 23:03.4 
~110-yd. back—-Barbara Stark, San Francisco........ 1:16.6 

| See eed 2:45.7 
—110-yd. breast—Gail Peters, Walter Reed S. C., Wash- 
ED EOE G9 I Ne eee eee 1:18.0 
teens ane Joteloss soa ethos ae 3:01.1 
330-yd. medley—Gail Peters.................22.5- 4:21.7 
330-yd. medley relay—Walier Reed S. C. (Mary Free- 
- man, Gail Peters, Shelly Mann)................. 3:47.6 


' 880-yd. free-style relay—Walter Reed S. C. (Mary 

_ Freeman, Marie Gillett, Gail Peters, Shelly Mann).. 10:24.9 
_l-meter dive—Mrs. Patricia K. McCormick, 

PATHTIPIOS PAtI Ge as rales icinrcn Fe hed cee eee es 173.08 pts. 
_ 3-meter dive—Mrs. Patricia K. McCormick...... 193.9 pts. 
- Team—Walter Reed S. C., Washington, D.C..... 84 pts. 


Florence Chadwick, a stenographer from 
San Diego, Calif., conquered the English 
Channel for the third time on Sept. 4, 
' 19538. In swimming from England to France 
_ on a non-stop round-trip attempt, she was 
timed in 14 hours 42 minutes, bettering 
_ the recognized record of 15 hours 31 min- 
_ utes set by Tom Blower of England in 
1948. Miss Chadwick started at Dover, an 
finished near Wissant. : 


On Aug. 2, Miss Chadwick attempted the 
round trip but was pulled out of the water 
- 9 hours 55 minutes after she had started. 
On the same day, an Egyptian relay team 
of Abd Litif Abou Heif, El Araby, Abou 
' Bakr, A. Abdou, M. Hassaan and Bakr 
' Soliman surpassed its own record for the 
_ channel crossing. The sextet was clocked 
in 10 hours 51 minutes, as compared with 
its previous mark of 11 hours 11 minutes. 


Men’s Indoor ‘ 
_ (At New Haven, Conrn., April 2-4) 
100-yd. free—Reid Patterson, U. of Georgia......... 
220-yd. free—Jimmy McLane, New Haven S. C, 
440-yd. free—Jimmy McLane 


tee 


100-yd. back—Richard Thoman, New Haven S. C.... 
150-yd. back—Richard Thoman.......,........... : 


100-yd. breast—David Hawkins, Harvard Freshmen 0259.6 
220-yd. breast—Jerry Holan, Columbus, Ohio 


300-yd. mediey relay—New Haven S. C. “A” team 
. (homan, Dennis O'Connor, Donald Sheff)....... 
400-yd. relay—New Haven S. C. “A” team (Thoman, 
Henry Gideonse, Kerry Donovan, Donald Sheff)... 
1-meter dive—Robert Clotworthy, Mountainside, 


Ne ee at ganqige o.2 ee 186.57 pts. 
3-meter dive—Jerry Harrison, Columbus, Ohio... 192.85 pts. 


Team—New Haven (Conn.) Swim Club......... 


Women’s Indoor 


(At Daytona Beach, Fla., April 2-4) 
100-yd. free—Judy Roberts, Indianapolis A. C.,.,... 


100-yd. back—Barbara Stark, Berkeley (Catif.) 
Women’s: City Clubs 253 sian ee 
200-yd. back—Barbara Stark..................0 
100-yd. breast—Gail Peters, Walter Reed S. C., 
Washington;D: C..7.,.. tac nevey Cane nee eee 
250-yd. breast—Gail Peters.........0.0c,cveccevee 
300-yd. mediey—Mary Freeman, Walter Reed S. C.. . 
300-yd. medley relay—Walter Reed S. C. “A” team 
(Mary Freeman, Gail Peters, Shirley Mann),...... 
400-yd. relay—Community Builders S. C. “A” team, 
Chicago (Sheila Donahue, Jody Alderson, Jackie 
LaVine, Marilyn Calderini)...........22.....00. 
1-meter dive—Mrs. Patricia K. McCormick, Los 
Angeles AlC.cnss a2 ae gee ae ee 422.15 pts. 
3-meter dive—Paula Jean Myers, Los Angeles 
A: Cie shakes cade ea ee 507.45 pts. 
62 pts. 


3:59.6 


Miss Chadwick, Egyptians Conquer Channel 


Abou Heif, after swimming one of the 
early legs of about 4 miles, struck out 
alone from the English shore and reached 
France in 13 hours 35 minutes to beat 
Blower’s record. 

Miss Chadwick achieved another goal on 
Sept. 20, 1953. She swam across the Straits 
of Gibraltar, from Spain to North Africa, 
in 5 hours 6 minutes, excelling the record 
of 6 hours 58 minutes established by 
Jorge Sungden, 

Miss Chadwick made two other note- 
worthy conquests before announcing her 
retirement from long-distance swimming. 
She crossed the Bosporous from Europe 10 
Asia and back, about 4 miles, in 1 Leour 
14 minutes 7 seconds on Oct. 7 and two 
days later she swam the Turkish Darda- 
nelies (Hellespont), a,reund trip of be- 
tween 6 and 7 milesgpiimd1 1582.08. 


2:31.0 


2:50.3 
pare as 


0359.2 
250-yd. free—Delia Mulenkamp, Crystal Plunge S.C. 2:50.4 
500-yd. free—Carolyn Green, Fort Lauderdale S$. A. 5:59.12 


MAJOR LEAGUE RECORDS FOR 1953 


American League National League 
Final Standing of the Clubs Final Standing of the Clubs 
~(S(SiSlZ\S (8/21: |: | 2/8 =/S/R/2(<|2 18/2]: |: | 818 
= . Rael) dal - 2i—i¢c ‘ I o 
: zle|' | (8): jel? |= P |S le |" [2/2]: |S 22 
Be ed c = Al EY se oe an F >) Ae 
: 3 a : a 
_ New York ..| —| 11| 13] 11| 14] 16| 17| 17| 99| 52|.656) — Brooklyn. .. .| —| 13] 14] 15] 15| 15| 13] 20|105| 49|.682| — 
Cleveland ..| 11) —| 11] 9} 11| 14) 19] 17] 92) 62|.597| 8% = Milwaukee...} 9] —/ 13] 13] 14] 14] 14] 15] 92] 62|.597] 13 
Chicago....| 9} 11] —| 16] 12] 14] 10) 17] 89] 65|.578|11% — Philadelphia.| 8] 9] —| 11] 13] 10] 17] 15| 83] 71|.539) 22 
Boston..... 10] 13} 6} —| 10] 13] 15] 17| 84] 69].549/16 St. Louis....} 7| 9} 11] —} 13] 15] 11] 17} 83} 71|.539) 22 
Washington.| 6] 11] 10} 12) —| 11] 14] 12] 76| 76|.500/23% New York...| 7] 8| 9] 9|—| 13] 13] 11] 70} 84|.455] 35 
Detroit..... 6] 8} 8} 9} 11}—/ 11] 7) 60) 94/.390)40% Cincinnati...| 7} 8| 12] 7| 9} —} 10] 15] 68) 86}.442) 37 
Philadelphia] 5| 3/12] 7| 8] 11|—| 13] 59| 95|.383141% — Chicago... ... 9} 8! 5/11] 9] 12!—| 11} 65] 89).422| 40 
St. Louis...| 5] 5] 5} 5) 10) 15} 9| —| 54)100|.351|46% —Pittsburgh...| 2) 7| 7| 5| 11] 7| 11) —| 50/104).325) 55 
Lost. ......| 52] 62] 65] 69] 76| 941 95|100) —| — Lost eee. 49| 62| 71| 71) 84] 86] 89/104] —| —| 


Chart of 1953 Major League Pennant Races 
Monday Morning Standings 


American APRIL MAY JUNE JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 
League 20 27 4 11 18 25 1 8 15 22 29 6 13 20 27 3 10 17 24 31 7 14 21 28 
New York....... 2 2 tHe fee ea | ps Dea eos Se | bs We FR i“ ele ee 221. hee 
Cleyeland....... 3 1 Vesa. 2+ 24239252 3 35 £4 33: 3\.3003 27 2a 
Chicago 373 Brest 2S 3.4 ees oS Fe ee Sa | 2° 2 ae, 3 32394 
Boston..... os 6. (6 4444 5 5 5 4 4 ae mee 444 4 4 4444 
Washington.... 6 7 725% 5S «34°55 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5° 5 
Detroit......... 8 8 & S$ 88 S.-85. 8, 8:8 £2 85.89 7 91) Tete 7 6 6 6 
Philadelphia.... 3 4 3. 97-6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 "6" 6. 6r 6 ry Se her 
St. Louis....... 1 4 Chat? ary yi) ae Aas tee: SE 7 TARTS 8.8 38°88 8 8 8 8 
National APRIL MAY JUNE JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 
League 20 27 4 11 18 25 1 8 15 22 29 6 13 20 27 3 10 17 24 31 7 14 21 28 
Brooklyn....... 3 Tei Sard 1024:2-/2"4 1 teams Gat 1 its bes eh 5 
Milwaukee...... 4 Tethys PRR Th a ORS ASS} ONS ati I} 2 woe? 2 <2 349 
Philadelphia. ... 1 tere ters US AS 4 oe ASS She 3° 3.93 S323 3° 4a 
St. Louis....... 4 o..4 4. 2 3° 45545 3.3 Sot -5ad 4 \3m3a"4 4°3. 343 
New York....... 6 Ee ER WNT SP aoa cere 5. by, ied BS ¢i' eS Gas §6~5 5 35 
Cincinnati.. 7 $°7. 87-8) | 6 6 6 6 6 6 96 6" 6 6 6 6 6 6 6° 16 a6 
Chicago... . 2 GaGa, 67.8/897.7 fe MEE Mey ieee Ul Ge Vb le hI 
Pittsburgh... 8 5 6 7 6 Se tee S aS. 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
pe ee A a ae ee 
THE LEADERS 
American League National League 
Batting—Mickey Vernon, Washington................. 337 Batting—Carl Furillo, Brooklyn..................ceece 344 
Runs batted in—Al Rosen, Cleveland.................. 145 Runs batted in—Roy Campanella, Brooklyn............ 142 
Hits—Harvey Kuenn, Detroit....................0000- 209 Hits—Richie Ashburn, Philadelphia................... 205 
Doubles—Mickey Vernon, Washington................. 44 Doubles—Stan Musial, St. Louis.....................- §2 
Triples—Jim Rivera, Chicago.............cecceseceees 16 —- Triples—Junior Gilliam, Brooklyn.................00-. 17 
Home runs—Al Rosen, Cleveland..,...............00% 43 Home runs—Ed Mathews, Milwaukee................. 47 
Runs—Al Rosen, Cleveland..................ceeeeeee 115 Runs—Duke Snider, Brooklyn........................ 132 
Stolen bases—Minnie Minoso, Chicago................ 25 Stolen bases—Bill Bruton, Milwaukee................. 26 
Pitching—Ed Lopat, New York (W 16, L 4)............. 800 Pitching—Carl Erskine, Brooklyn (W 20, L6).......... 769 
Strikeouts—Bill Pierce, Chicago,,,................... 186 Strikeouts—Robin Roberts, Philadelphia............... 198 


—— ee 


Milwaukee, Baltimore in Majors 


The major league baseball map was re- 
vised for the first time in fifty years in 
1953 when the Braves’ National League 
franchise was shifted from Boston to Mil- 


waukee before the season started and the 
Browns’ American League franchise was 
transferred from St. Louis to Baltimore at 
the close of the regular campaign. 


ra ae ee Ce Seen 


Unofficial Averages _ 
AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE i 


Individual Batting Individual Batting 
€ ab r wh ohr rbi avg. 
“Williams, Boston.......... 37 9117 ¢ Sr 8h he 
Vernon Washington ee cee 162 608 101 206 1 16 37 Srerize ‘Louts... 192 479 52-165 af 99.944 
Rasnicisveland:....2 465 899 4 1 43 148 336 ind ets - Louis... 146 564 107 193 16 79 .342 
ewiaus, Glevetand.2 es asl = 3 46 Sag Musial, St. Louis.......... 187 693 127 200 30 112 .337 
rey, New York.......... 61 2 4 «8 (3b Mi Ne “tps nA daSihieske 164 690 132 198 42 126 .336 
Lenhardt, St. Louis...) 97 303 37 9510 35 [314 Ashburn, Philadelphia... Oo2 144 noe 8 On ae 
Renna, New York.._..._.. 4 121-10 SS 2 19 314 Robinson, Braskiynn 1.) toe sea 100 See dase ae 
Minoso, Chicago.....-.... 161 556 104 174 15 104 (313 Irvin, New York... 3a 444 72 146 at oF ae 
Goodman, Boston... -. 1... 128 614 73161 3 40/313 Kluszewski, Cincinnati... 49 Gt0 96 180 40 108 are 
Busby, Washington... |. . i S 18s & 72-313 Kluszewski, Cincinnati... 149 670 96 180 40 108 .316 
Kuenn, Detroit........... 155 679 94 209 2 pampenelie. Brooklyn. «. 344 819.102 20c;Aiej aa 
Kell, Boston.......... 2... 134 460 68 14112 721307 Fonds Chituaor tern: 91 4 41 .310 
Weodlin , New York... 125 395 64 121 10 Bhumbeles, Colenoel oo 433 620 fa 180 cas oe 
uer, New York.......... 133 438 771 incinnatl........... f 
_ Easter, Cleveland......... 83 211 26 es 7 31 1308 Reathone, ini ee ie 187 679 110 176 a7 198 308 
Philley, Philadelphia 187 $0 18? 9 59 90? — Hodges, Brooklyn 2) dan Botan tae Sh aaa 
Mitchell, Cleveland. 134 600 77 15013 69.300 Thompson, New York... ita 388 ‘30 11% 24 78 “309 
Majeski, Cleveland 16) er 16) 242 200 Derk, New York... 6 eae 
Souchock, Detroit. 89 281 28 8411 46 299 O'Connell, Pittsburgh... 14s 677 89 173 7 6S 1300 
 Astroth, Philadelp 82 261 29 78 3 24.299 Pendleton, Milwaukee..... 120 251 48 75 ; 3 399 
Berra, New York. . 137 601 80 149 27 108 .298 | Waitkus, Philadelphia... 80 242 24 72 1 7 3e8 
Boyd, Chicago... 55 165 19 49 3 22.297 Clark, Philadelphia... 60 198 31 69 0 49 1298 
_ Bollweg, New Yo 70155 24 46 6 24.297 Williams, New York....... 111 340 61101 3 34 297 
* Boone, Cleve.-Detr 135 497 95 147 26 114 .296 Pafko, Milwaukee... | 4139 617 71 153 17 72 .29 
Mantle, New York... 427 460 105 136 21 92.296 Ryan, Philadelphia 90 247 47 73 6 26 396 
Pesky, Detroit...... 1 401 307 43 90 2 24 .293 Lockman, New York. 150 607 90179 9 61 .295 
Avila, Cleveland...... . 141 560 85 161 8 65 .288 Slaughter. St. Louis 142 487 143 6 88 .294 
Delsing, Detroit........... 139 479 7713811 62.288 Cox, Brooklyn : 100 327 45 9610 44 .291 
Fox, Chicago.............. 154 623 92178 3 71.286 Thomson, New York | 164 608 80 175 26 105 .288 
Suder, Philadelphia. ...... 115 454 44130 4 35.286 Burgess, Philadelphia..... 102 312 31 90 4 36 .288 
McDougald, New York.... 141 641 8215410 83.285 Crowe, Milwaukee........ 47 42 6 12 2 6 .286 
Umphlett, Boston......... 136 495 63141 3 66.285 Greengrass, Cincinnati.... 164 606 87 173 20 99 .285 
Murray, Philadelphia... .. 84 267 24 76 6 40.285 Adcock, Milwaukee....... 157 690 71 168 18 80 .286 
Zernial, Philadelphia...... 147 656 86 158 42 107 .284 — Ennis, Philadelphia....... 162 678 79 165 29 126 .285 
Nieman, Detroit.......... 142 607 7614415 69.284 Jackson, Chicago......... 139 499 61 142 19 66 .285 
Strickland, Cleveland... .. 123 419 43119 6 47.284 Abrams, Pittsburgh...... 119 449 65 128 16 44 .286 
-Lollar, Chicago........... 113 335 46 95 7 64 .284 P. Smith, Pittsburgh...... 118 388 41110 4 44 .284 
_ Ginsberg, Det.-Cleve...... 64 162 16 46 0 13 .284 Hemus, St. Louis......... 164 685 111 163 14 61 .279 
3 Or eae lew York......... 42 82 11 23 0 12 .280 Gilliam, Brooklyn,........ 151 606 125 168 6 63 .278 
_ Moss, St. Louis........... 78 240 21 67 2 28.279 Hamner, Philadelphia..... 153 610 90 168 21 92 .276 
_ Batts, Detroit............. 116 374 38104 6 41.278 Logan, Milwaukee........ 160 610 99 168 10 76 .275 
_ Mele, Chicago............- 141 482 64 13312 82.276  Repulski, St. Louis........ 463 667 76 166 15 63 .276 
4 Carrasquel, Chicago....... 448 550 73151 2 47.275 Crandall, Milwaukee...... 417 385 65 10615 62 .276 
 Kryhoski, $t. Louis... 2... 104 339 35 9316 50.274 Adams, Gincinnati........ 150 607 99166 8 49 .273 
_ White, Boston............ 436 476 6013012 64 .273 Gordon, Milwaukee....... 140 463 67 12619 76 .272 
 Piersal!l, Boston........... 151.585 76159 3 52 .272 Torgeson, Philadelphia.,.. 112 383 67 104 11 63 .272 
Yost, Washington........- 452 577 108 167 10 46.272 Cole, Pittsburgh.......... 96 232 29 63 0 22 .272 
Rizzuto, New York........ 134 413 65 112 2 64 .271 Reese, Brooklyn........... 140 624 108 142 13 61 .271 
Berry, St. Louis-Chicago.. 62107 15 29 O 10 .271 Wyrostek, Philadelphia.... 126 409 42111 6 47 .271 
Stewart, Chicago.......... 63 59 16 16 2 13.271 Jablonski, St. Louis....... 167 602 64 162 21 112 .269 
Sievers, St. Louis.......... 92 285 37 77 8 35.270 Borkowski, Cincinnati.... 94 249 32 67 7 29 .269 
Baker, Wash.-Boston...... 90 178 21 48 O 24 .270 Lowrey, St. Louls......... 104 182 26 49 6 27 .269 
Collins, New York......... 127 387 7210417 45 .269 Dittmer, Milwaukee....... 138 603 64 134 9 62 .266 
Mullin, Detroit........... 79 97 11 26 4 17.268 Marshall, Cincinnati 422 357 61 9517 62 .266 
Jensen, Washington....... 147 654 88 148 10 82 .267 Temple, Cincinnati. . 62 109 14 29 1 9 .266 
Wertz, St. Louis.......... 428 439 6111719 70.267 Kiner, Pittsburgh-Ch 158 592 100 167 35 116 .265 
Noren, New York.......... 109 345 65 92 6 46 .267 Sauer, Chicago...... 108 396 6110419 60 .263 
Stephens, Chi.-St. Louis 3 30 6 31.263  Garagiola, Pitts.-Chi 401 301 29 79 3 33 .263 
Bolling, Boston........... 109 325 30 86 6 31 .262 McCullough, Chicago TT 224 22 69 6 23. 263 
Doby, Gleveland..........- 149 513 92 134 29 103 .261 Hofman, New York... 73 168 23 4412 34 .262 
Courtney, St. Louis....... 106 356 2 93 4 19 .261 Morgan, Brooklyn......... 69196 36 61 7 33 .260 
Vollmer, Washington..... 119 408 6410611 74 .260 Yvars, N. Y.-St. Louis..... 63104 6 27 1. 7 .260 
Rivera, Chicago..... . 155 664 77 146 11 77 .269 Thomas, Pittsburgh....... 128 454 69 116 30 103 .256 
Hatfield, Detroit. . _ 110 310 41 80 3 19.258  Shuba, Brooklyn.......... 74 169 19 43 5 23 .264 
Martin, New York 449 687 7215116 76.267  Pellagrini, Pittsburgh..... 78174 16 44 4 19 .253 
Fain, Chicago.. 128 448 75115 6 62.257 Miksis, Chicago........... 142 678 60145 8 38 .251 
Wilson, Chicago 73 167 21 43 0 10 .2657  Bilko, St. Louis........... 454 669 72 143 21 84 .261 
Gernert, Boston 139 496 73127 21 71.256 Serena, Chicago..........- 93 276 30 6910 652 .261 
Lund, Detroit....... 430 418 61107 9 47.266 Bruton, Milwaukee....... 161 614 83 153 1 41 .249 
McGhee, Philadelphi . 103 359 38 92 1 29 .266 Smalley, Chicago........- 82 264 21 6 24 .248 
Elliott, Chicago..... "416 368 45 94 9 61.265 J. O’Brien, Pittsburgh.... 89 279 28 69 2 22 .247 
Mauro, Wash.-Phil 156 48 0 18 .265 Thompson, Brooklyn...... 6152 26 37 1 12 243 
Groth, St. Louis... Z 64 142 10 67 .264 Walker, Brooklyn........- 42 96 6 23 3 9 .242 
Terwilliger, Washington... 134 462 69117 4 46 .253 Lopata, Philadelphia...... 81 234 34 66 8 31 oe 
DeMaestri, Philadelphia... 111 421 65106 6 35.262 Atwell, Chicago-Pitts...... 77 213 21 61 1 26 239 
Michaels, Philadelphia.... 116 406 653 102 12 42 .251 Belardi, Brooklyn......-.- 9 163 19 39 11 af aaa 
Wright, Ghicago.......... TT 132 14 2 25.260  Landrith, Cincinnati...... 62 165 16 37 3 16 .239 
Mize, New York........... 81104 6 26 4 27 .260 McMillan, Cincinnati..... 155 547 61 130 . be! Ae 
Joost, Philadelphia........ 61177 39 44 6 15 .249 Hannebrink, Milwaukee... 51 ce 6 ill oe 
Robinson, Philadelphia. . . 156 ei 64 193 22 193 248 Rice, St. bowls. es 134 aig 32 2 4 por 
Dr PIDOCEONO Eh «os <oi0 3 . O’Brien sburgh.... 
abe 2 Seminick, Cincinnati... .. 4119 388 46 9119 64 .235 
Club Batting { Club Batting rs 
Airs shut 
g rh hr rbisb avg. out igang ote se be ae aes 
New York........... 451 801 1422 139 765 33 .276 12 Brooklyn.......+++: 165 955 1629 : 
455 770 1427 160 727 33 .270 7 St Loulsssecenen cs 457 768 1474 140 124 19 Fa) u 
158 696 1478 108 655 29 .266 7 New York........--> 165 768 1452 3020 a 
453 657 1385 101 610 36 .264 13 Milwaukee.........- 167 738 1420 156 696 47 .268 14 
452 691 1351 69 639 63 .262 11 Philadelphia........ 456 716 1399 115 666 42 . 
156 717 1345 74 664 71 .268 14 Chicago............- 165 632 1378 parr piices i 
2 incinnatl.......--- la) wi) iy 
Philadelphia........ 157 633 1393 116 683 29 .255 15 Cincinnatl..... 186 aA Spg86 39 G69 41 247 «9 


St. Louis............ 154 565 1308 112 620 18 .249 17 Pittsburgh.........- 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


a 


earh Pitching Records 


g ip h bb so 

Lopat, New York........ 25 178 169 32 49 
Stuart, St. Louis........ 59 113 135 43 47 
Ford, New York......... 32 208 185 109 110 
Hoskins, Cleveland...... 26 113 102 38 655 
Parnell, Boston......... 38 241 216 117 136 
Porterfieid, Wash........ 34 255 242 72 77 
Raschi, New York..... - 28181 150 65 76 
_ Trucks, St. Louis-Chi... 40 264 232 99 148 
Garcia, Cleveland....... 38 272 260 84 129 
Sain, New York..... .... 40 187 189 45 82 
Reynolds, New York..... 41 146 138 61 87 
Brown, Boston......... e.sOl16r7° 177 6% (62 
McDermott, Boston..... 32 206 169 109 91 
Shea, Washington....... 23 165 151 75 38 
Dorish, Chicago......... 56 147 149 62 67 
Kinder, Boston......... 69 107 83 37 38 
Fierce, Chicago......... 40 271 126 101 186 
Foiler, Cleveland........ 25 176-163 60 60 
Wynn, Cleveland........ 36 252 232 107 137 
Lemon, Cleveland....... 41 287 284 111 91 
Consuegra, Wash.-Chi... 33 131 132 32 30 
Keegan, Chicago........ 22 99 80 33 32 
Stobbs, Washington..... 27 153 146 44 66 
MicDonald, New York... 27 139 128 39 43 
wer, Cleve.-Detroit,... 23 73 69 60 40 
ttooper, Cleveland....... 43 70 51 38 16 
Kuzava, New York...... 33 92 92 34 46 
Fornieles, Chicago...... 39 155 157 61 70 
Marrero, Washington... 22 146 130 48 64 
Garver, Detroit......... 30 198 234 66 69 
Babson, Chicago........ 23 102 96 37 44 
Henry, Boston.......... 21 85 86 34 64 
Johnson, Chicago....... 14 61 653 38 44 
Bearden, Chicago.,..... 25 67 48 34 21 
A. Kellner, Phila........ 26 202 210 61 81 
Marlowe, Detroit........ 42 121 153 42 64 
Masterson, Wash........ 29 166 145 61 83 
Martin, Philadelphia.. 68 166 158 61 69 
Gorman, New York..... 40 75 65 32 37 
Gromek, Cleve.-Det..... 24 137 149 43 63 
Fricano, Philadelphia... 39 211 206 88 65 
Coleman, Philadelphia.. 21 90 85 49 21 
Madison, Detroit........ 31 60 75 45 26 
Houtteman, Det.-Cleve.. 38 180 218 53 69 
Gray, Detroit........... 30 176 166 76 109 
Hudson, Boston......... 30 156 164. 49 68 
Herbert, Detroit........ 43 86109 46 35 
Sima, Washington...... 31 68 64 31 22 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE 


1953 ALL-STAR GAME 


(At Crosley Field, Cincinnati, July 14) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Manager—Casey Stengel,{New York Yankees 


abe rs hi 

Goodman, 2b 2 0. 0 

ein a's Chait ass vies kiece S00 

3 0 0 
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BROOUEEAY SUDA r aieiars.s Asalpisin a bo oven 4 0 ti) 

Peo Ti Set Sse Se ee Bf enN | ais | 

EE OS | ae Bi i, 2 

BREE IC Cha asta vies é)hje\0s pvc o.° LR ae) 

SATE ASQUCH BS). oc... oes cie ns 2 0 0 

SLL ee Se i Or 0 

HRAZENEEO 8S alec 216. 010 6 oo 01,0 010 OF OA 0 

BASGLOOs | Darieicie «e's tebe vie, c7e eiatere's 1 0 0 

ERENESOMLG sy D) vies, soupie saa clo'e seve O02 0 
SPEER@ES TRY i daly aie skaln.a'ezalcle Fieve sie 1 0 QO | 

MEPURMCEERS (D915, 3s <ip. 0 -dre oes So 'si0 0 0 0 

hE. Robinson,.....5....... pe pow eee 

SER G GSD catty jc eieloiere’s s 418 vis eee Os 0 0 

Totals, 31 as 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Manager—Charlie Dressen, Brooklyn Dodgers 


Reese, ss....... 
Hamner, ss 

Schoendienst, 2b 
Williams, 2b 
Musial, If 
Kluszewski, 1b...... 
dHodges, 1b 
Campanella, c 
Mathews, 3b 
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Pitching Records 
g ip h bb so wl 

Smith, Cincinnati...... 50 83 90 25 40 8 1 
Roe, Brooklyn.......... 25 157 171 40 8611 3 
Erskine, Brocklyn....... 39 247 213 99 187 20 6 
Spahn, Milwaukee...... 35 266 211 66 144 23 7 
Meyer, Brooklyn........ 34 191 201 63 10615 6& 
Burdette, Milwaukee.... 46 175 177 63 6215 6& 
Baczewski, Chi.-Cinn.... 33 148 145 66 5111 4 
Podres, Brooklyn........ 33 115 127 63 82 9 @ . 
Haddix, St. Louis....... 36 254 221 69 159 20 9 .690 
Surkont, Milwaukee.... 23 170 168 64 8211 5 .688 
Staley, St. Louis........ 40 230 243 54 8318 9 .667 
Milliken, Brooklyn...... 37118 93 42 63 8 4 m. 
Black, Brooklyn......... 34 73 74 27 39 6 3; 2 
Grissom, New York... .. 21 84 83 31 44 4 2 .667 
Labine, Brooklyn....... 37 110 95 30 4011 6 .647 
Loes, Brooklyn.......... 32 162 165 53 7414 8 .636 
Buhl, Milwaukee........ 30 154 133 68 8513 8 .619 
Ridzik, Philadeiphia.... 42 125 120 61 50 9 6 -600 © 
Corwin, New York...... 48 107 122 67 51 6 4 .600 
Roberts, Philadelphia... 44 347 327 61 199 23 16 .690 
Konstanty, Phila........ 48 171 198 41 41 14 10 .583 
Wade, Brooklyn......... 32 90 82 34 59 7 6& .583> 
Hughes, Brooklyn....... 48 86 80 42 48 4 3 .571 
Johnson, Milwaukee.... 36 80 79 22 36 4 3.571 
Simmons, Philadelphia . 32 241 211 83 139 16 13 .5' 
White, St. Louis........ 49 83 84 39 34 6 & .54 
Mizeli, St. Louis........ 33 224 193 114 170 13 11 .542 
Gomez, New York....... 29 204 166 101 113 13 11 .542 
Liddle, Milwaukee. . . 31129 118 54 60 7 6 .638 
Lown, Chicago....... . 49 147 166 86 86 8 7 .633 
Perkowski, Cincinnati... 33 193 204 62 70 12 11 .622 
Antonelli, Milwaukee... 31 175 167 66 142 12 12 .500 
Kipper, Philadelphia.... 20 46 59 12 15 3 3 .500 
Klippstein, Chicago..... 48 177 169 107 107 10 11 .476 
Drews, Philadelphia..... 47 186 218 60 65 9 10 .474 
Miller, Philadelphia..... 35 157 169 42 65 8 9 .471 
Maglie, New York....... 27 145 163 45 80 8 9Q .471 
Church, Cinn.-Chi....... 38 148 170 67 68 7 8 .467 
Wilhelm, New York..... 68 145 128 77 71 7 8 467 
Miller, St. Louis........ 40 137 161 47 78 7 8 .467 
Pollet, Pitts.-Chi........ 30 124 147 60 61 6 7 .462 
Brazle, St. Louis........ 60 91101 43 61 6 T .462 
Nuxhall, Cincinnati. .... 30 142 138 69 61 911 
Minner, Chicago........ 31 201 226 46 63 12 15 
Waugh, Pittsburgh...... 29 90108 66 22 4 5& 
Hearn, New York....... 35 196 204 84 76 9 12 
Face, Pittsburgh........ 41119145 31 67 6 8 
Friend, Pittsburgh...... 32 171 193 68 65 8 11 
Jansen, New York....... 36 184 186 68 79 11 16 
Leonard, Chicago....... 44 62 72)(20" 2iasceee 
Bell iGl.o:. Nas-'s cine ata ois tae 3 0 0 4. (tau 
iSnider, cf.. Oa 0 1 0 0% 
Slaughter, rf. 3 2, 2) 45500558 
Roberts, p... 0 0 0 0 1 o- 
aKiner... 1 0 0 O QR am 
Spahn, p. 0 0 0 0 0 0 
bAshburn,.. 1 0 1 0. O08 
Simmons, p. 0.0 0 tee 
fd “Robinson, Fan, cites sme 1 0. 0 0S Oa 
Dickson; pics >) sas eee 1 0 1 0 0 0 

Totals .4),..Jornys.ain cis cere 3205s 10> 27" See 


_ aStruck out for Roberts in third. bSingled for 
Spahn in fifth. cLined out for Reynolds in sixth. 
dRan for Kluszewski in sixth. eRan for Mantle in 
seventh. fPopped out for Simmons in seventh. 
gFlied out for Carrasquel in eighth. hPlied out 
for Garcia in eighth. iWalked for Bell in eighth. 
jSingled for Bauer in ninth. 

American League... 0 00 0 0 0 — 
National League.... 0 0 0 0 2 0 be 


Runs batted in—Ashburn, Reese 2, Slaughter 
Dickson, Minoso. Two-base hit—Reese. Stolen base 
—Slaughter. Double play—Carrasquel and Vernon. 
Left on bases—American 6, National 7. 


Bases on balis—Off Roberts 1, Spahn 1, Reynolds 
1, Simmons 1, Garcia 1, Paige 1. Struck out—By 
Roberts 2, Pierce 1, Spahn 2, Simmons 1, Garcia 2. 


Hits—Off Roberts 1 in 3 innings, Pierce 1 in 3 
Spahn 0 in 2, Reynolds 2 in 2, Simmons 1 in 27 
Garcia 4 in 2, Dickson 3 in 2, Paige 3 in 1. Runs 
and earned runs—Off Reynolds 2 and 2, Garcia 
1 and 1, Dickson 1 and 1, Paige 2 and 2. Hit by 
pitcher—By Reynolds (Mathews). Winning pitcher 
—Spahn. Losing pitcher—Reynolds. 


Umpires—Conlan (N), plate; McKinley (A), 1b; 
Donatelli (N), 2b; Stevens (A), 3b (after Tie 
ings, the umpires moved clockwise one base) ; 
Engeln (N), If; Napp (A), rf. 
ance—30,846. Receipts—$155,654. 


Time—2:19. Attend- 


° BASEBALL 


1953 World Series Statistics 
E Composite Box Score 
NEW YORK YANKEES BROOKLYN DODGERS 
os n 
EO B isle) 
r) “8 = < ar ee 
, ofemse ke x aoe mke hs se. 
Dougald, 3b.. Grit 20-27 09) 9274 10%" Gilliam, 2b:...-L-R .)6 £27. ; 
bat. 3 L 6°-24 <4 41°06 1 2 1167 eese, SS........ 6 240 8 871 ene 
312) 070° 8 0°00" '@° foo Snider, cf. 2217)! L- 6°25. 3) .8') 3) 1G, an eeeaen 
ae eee 6 23 66 6 £ 0 1 2261° Robinson, If..... R 6 (253 8 % 70) 0 Bao 
621 3 9 1 0 1 4 429 ‘Thompson, If....L 2 0°00 0 0° 0° 00 2600 
2k sb Oe t8 92 “7! 268 Campanella,c... R 6 22 6 6 0 0 1 2 273 
6 20 5 6 0 0 1 3 1300 Hodges, 1b...... R 6 223° 8 10.0, dagen 
6°24) 512-1 2° 2 8° 500 «© Furillo; rf. >. 5 6 24 4 8 -2 0 “Al osaes 
Crete ts OL 0-0" O° 316 AE] Sena nea 6. °23..3 7 3.0. 1 heesoe 
3 20 1 0 00 0 [500 Erskine, p 3.4 0 1 0 0 0- 072250 
Boe 2e st Poet 0-00 '2: 500". aBelardi\..-.. 2. 2 200 00 0 0 .e09 
2 1 00 00 0 6 :000 Hughes, p 1 100 00 0 0 .00e 
iors ere 0-0. 0 0 bShuba ey 2. 1° 1 1:70 OR eeerann 
Jo 20" 0 6.0, 6) 6. ~000.  Labine: p,.;.2.. 3 20 0 00,0 0 .090 
Resear OO. OF @) 0" “000, ) Wade... 2 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 :000 
aS Ot 50: -O 8 O 2°333") Roe-“py. css. 4.8 1 300 0 0 0 0 {000 
1 100 0 0 0 © [000 cWiiliams 3 2. 0 1,.0, 00 lNO= 500 
fen 66) e 6-6 *6°*.000) | Loes;'p. ... 5.255. 1- 3, 0/20 (0;.040nec67 
1 20411 6 0 1 [500  Podres, p 1 1 01 0 60 © 0 1.000 
1 100 06 0 0 0 :000 Meyer, p 1 100 00 0 0 .000 
SS SS eS ——= Black, p... 1 00 00.0 0 0 .000 
aoe 6 201 33 56 6 4 932 .279 Milliken, p 1 0 0 00 0 0 6 :000 
dMorgan.. z! 1600 0 06 0 .000 
Totale. <u uen 6 213 27 6413 1 8 26 .300 


__aStruck out for Erskine in second inning of first game, grounded out for Meyer in seventh of fifth game. 
bHit homer for Hughes in sixth of first game, announced as batter for Wade in eighth of fifth game. 
cSingled for Roe in ninth of second game, struck out for Shuba in eighth of fifth game, walked for Erskine 
in fifth of sixth game. dFlied out for Milliken in seventh of sixth game. eStruck out for Rizzuto in 
ninth of third game, struck out for Gorman in fifth of fourth game. fWalked for McDougald in ninth 
‘of third game, popped out for Sain in seventh of fourth game. gStruck out for Raschi in ninth of third 
game, flied out for Schallock in ninth of fourth game, grounded out for Collins in eighth of sixth game. 


SCORE BY INNINGS 


New York Yankees........ 8 1 5 0 4 0 5 7 3 — 33 
Brooklyn Dodgers......... 3 1 0 3 3 7 2 5 3 — 27 
PITCHING SUMMARY 
New York Yankees 

Throws G CG IP H R BB SO HB. WP W UL Pet. ER ERA 
R 3 0 8 9 6 4 9 1 0 1 0 1.000 6 6.75 

R 2 0 5 2/3 8 3 1 1 0 0 1 0 1.000 3 4.50 
L i I 9 9 2 4 3 0 1] 1 0 1.000 2 2.00 
R 1 1 8 9 3 3 4 0 0 0 1 -000 3 3.38 

L 2 0 8 9 4 2 7 0 1 0 1 .000 4 4.50 
R 1 0 3 4 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 -000 1 3.00 

L i 0 2 2 1 1 1 0 0 0 0 -000 1 4.50 

R 1 0 7-2/3 ~ 12 6 0 3 1 0 1 0 1.000 5 5.63 

L 1 0 2/3 2 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 -000 1 13.50 

Re pes2 64; 2715 «30, 2S 4 OTe 

Brooklyn Dodgers 
Throws G CG Te H Koos. 60". HBSWP Ww L Pet. ER a 
INE. 20 5 CORED aME SS 3 1 14 14 9 9 16 2 1 1 0 1.000 9 zg 

Hectas: eteye Minis inate R 1 0 a 3 1 1 3 0 0 0 0 -000 1 ae 
Pebine ac. .c-ee--) R 3 0 5 10 2 1 3 0 0 0 2 -000 A noe 

: Peet es fl df 8k eee 
K i 5 3 3 3 2 8 0 0 EI 0 1.000 3 3.38 

: L 1 0 2 2/3 1 Ly 2 0 1 0 0 1 -000 1 a 
; R 1 0 41/3 8 4 4 5 0 0 0 0 -000 3 6.7. 
| R 1 0 1 1 1 0 2 0 0 0 0 -000 1 9.00 
R 1 0 Zz 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 -000 0 000 
Sy LEE LE ae eae ee ee "33328 «(4.94 


| McDonald, 
J s—Martin, Hodges, Rizzuto, Robinson. Sacrifices—Rizzuto, Raschi, Cox, Loes, d, 
| Waters Double at fe Maktin: Eiazuts eRe eaten es iat Maeue Pesaran aie) ond ued 
“Woodling and Berra; Cox, Gilliam an odges; Snider, Gilliam and Camp a id Ae Ta oa Rae 
¥ t bases—Brooklyn 49, New York 47. Hit by pitcher—By Reynolds amp . by Roe 
incbcusaia), by Erskine (Berra 2), by Podres (Bauer), by McDonald (Gilliam). Balk -shne ee een 
Bill Stewart (N), Ed Hurley (A), Art Gore (N), Bill Grieve (A), Frank Dascoli UE hear Me Ge seas 
Paid attendance—First game, 69,374; second, 66,786; third, 35,270; fourth, Ca re eo ana ’ 
62,370, Times of games—First, 3:10; second, 2:42; third, 2:58; fourth, 2:46; fifth, 3:02; , 2:55. 
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tional Baseball Congress championship at 
Wichita, Kan. 


Service Team N. B. C. Victor 
Fort Leonard Wood won the 1953 Na- 


x 


BROOKLYN (N) 
R 
Gilliam, 2b 


~ Campane ey: 
Hodges, 1b.........+- 
Furillo, rf.......+-..- 


Hughes, p.......--++> 
DSBUDA, .c ccc ccceecess 
Labine, P....-+-ee0s-- 
Wade, De wseccesecceee 


EEOTANG Se. 0( wince ne Haren s 


NEW YORK (A) 
AB 


a Pat Pat eh SC ie hin OG 4 
| comooomonmooom 
S| 
| COmMOCONmMAMONON HY 


McDougald, 3b....... 
Collins, Ib............ 
Baer, Thins e rece 


Martin, 
Rizzuto, ss.. 
Reynolds, p 
Sain, p...... 


TOCA. opp win disiccnoes 34 


Bo te oe 
mOSWH Shhh S (7 


wl dash Shah at ht fat fk ek BS 


12 


aStruck out for Erskine in second. 


run for Hughes in sixth. 


Brooklyn (N)....... 09 0 0 01 
Row ork Oe 40001 


Runs batted in—Bauer, Martin 3, Gilliam, Berra, 
Hodges, Shuba 2, Furillo, Collins 2, Sain 2. 

Two-base hits—Cox, Snider, Sain. 
hits—Bauer, Martin. Home runs—Gilliam, Berra, 
Hodges, Shuba, Collins. Stolen base—Martin. 
Left on bases—Dodgers 12, Yankees 6. 
balls—Off Reynolds 3 (Reese, Furillo, Robinson), 
Sain 1 (Reese), Erskine 3 (Collins, Mantle, Wood- 


ling), Hughes 1 (Reynolds), Wade 


Struck out—By Reynolds 6 (Furillo, 
liam, Snider, Hodges, Hughes), Erskine 1 (Berra 
), Labine 1 (Sain 

e 2 (Mantle, Bauer). Hits—Off Erskine 2 in 
joaias, Hughes 3 in 4, Reynolds 7 in 5 1/3, Sain 5 
3, Labine 4 in 12/3, Wade 3 in 1 1/3: 

and earned runs—Off Erskine 4 and 4, Hughes 1 
and 1, Reynolds 4 and 4, Sain 1 and 1, Labine 1 and 
1, Wade 3 and 3. Hit by pitcher—By Reynolds 
(Campanella). Winning pitcher—Sain. 


Hughes 3 (Reynolds, Bauer, Berra 
Wa 


in 3 2 


pitcher—Labine. 


Umpires—Grieye (A), plate; Stewart 
Hurley (A), 2b; Gore (N), 3b; Soar (A), If; 
(N), rf. Time—3:10. Attendance—69,3 


— $465 ,267. 


2D GAME—At Yankee Stadium, Oct. 1 


BROOKLYN (N) 


AB R H 
Gilliam, 2b........... 5 0 0 
WR@CSO, NG's seis cineic ess 3 0 2 
DUO CLe cine cipwicpieses 5 0 0 
Robinson, If.......... 4 0 1 
Gampaneila, ¢. 22.22! 4 0 0 
Hodges, 1b..... Re ces 3 1 2 
Furillo, rf............ 4 1 2 
Cox, 3b....... mechs va 3 0 1 
Vs Dicsvccccse eee see 3 0 0 
aWilliams........... aie 0 1 
PL OCSN, vsinisivis cisicle 0.0 an oD 2 9 
YEW YORK (A) 
ABS ROH 
hepa 3 Mi sviechateiersi eye 3 1 0 
Collins, Ib........ Seay ae} 0 0 
Bauer) 6iis osc een 4 1 1 
PRGPT RIC) eis. o)s!ainsl oitiaiaiele 3 0 0 
Mantle, cf,......... VS 1 1 
McDougald, 3b....... 3 0 0 
Martin, 2b............ 3 1 2 
Rizzuto, ss........... 2 0 1 
Lopat, Di..iecegeccses 3 0 0 
4 5 


otallsassscnhis 2 eRe id 
aSingled for Roe in ninth. 


Box Scores of 1953 Games 
1ST GAME—At Yankee Stadium, Sept. 30 
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Bs Information Please 


ROGGE) ta etie? 829s 0002000 0 
Wankees,.c.c..c0000. 1 0 0.06.6) O° 2° 2m 
Runs batted in—Berra, Cox 2, Martin, Mantle 2. 
Two-base hits—Rizzuto, Cox, Furillo. _ Th: 
base hit—Reese. Home runs—Martin, 
Stolen base—Hodges. Sacrifice—Rizzuto. 
ie eT Rizzuto and Collins. i 
_ gers 10, Yankees 5. Bases on ball : 
opt 4 qeacaes, Cox, Reese 2), Roe 4 (Woods 
Collins, Mantle, Berra). Struck out—By Lopat 3 
(Roe 2, Snider), Roe 4 (Lopat 2, Viosdar Bauer). — 
Runs and earned runs—Off Lopat 2 and 2, Roe 4 
and 4. Hit by pitcher—By Roe (McDougaid). i 
& > Joe 


Umpires—Stewart (N), plate; Hurl 
) 5 wi, oar (A), 


Gore , 2b; Grieve (A), 3b; Dascoli (N), If; 
rf. : me—2:42. Attendance—66,786.. Receipts— 


’ . 


3D GAME—At Ebbets Field, Oct. 2 
NEW YORK (A) 


AB R HEH FO. AC 
0 i 2 2 0 
0 0 0 o 0 
0 0 8 0 0 
1 1 1 0 0 
0 1 4 1 8 
0 0 2 0 
0 1 i) 0 0 
1 1 3 4 oO 
0 1 3 3 0 
0 0 0 ti) 0 
0 0 1 1 o- 
0 0 0 0 0 
2 6 2 12 0 
BROOKLYN (N) 
AB R EF 2O 72 
Gilliam, 2b... ....600. 4 0 1 1 2 0 
et. Aeron ea + 0 1 1 4 9 
Snider, Of .wsisveduns 3 1 1 0 0 o- 
Hodges, Ibis s3000ek 2 ti) 1 8 1 0 
Campanella, c........ 4 1 1 14 0 0 
Purillo! ttl sn .. mecicae 4 0 0 1 9 0 
Robinson, If)... 6. 0.05 4 1 3 1 0 0 
Thompson, If......... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Xj OWa nc cca hehehe es 3 0 0 0 1 0 
Erskine, Divi ois oben vn 3 0 1 1 2 0 
POQtAR is ike p.ccertere 31 3 9 27 10 0 


aStruck out for Rizzuto in ninth. bStruck out 


for Raschi in ninth. cWalked for McDougald in 
ninth. ‘ 


Wankees......06000% 000010 0 1-9-2 
Dodgera soi. vx6c0 tis 0000 1101~..—3 
Runs batted in—McDougald, Cox, Robi 
Woodling, Campanella. ‘ : : Dineows 
Two-base hit—Robinson. Home run—Campa- 
nella. Sacrifices—Raschi, Cox. Double play— 
Rizzuto, Martin and Collins. Left on bases— 
Yankees 9, Dodgers 8. Bases on balls—Off Erskine 
3 (Berra, Martin, Noren), Raschi 3 (Snider, Hodges 
2). Struck out—By Erskine 14 (McDougald, Collins 
4, Mantle 4, Rizzuto, Raschi, Woodling, Bollweg, 
Mize), Raschi 4 (Reese, Campanella, Furillo, Cox). 
Runa and ces gerrieutt: eee! 2 Rascey 
an . y pitcher—By Erskine erra . 
Wild pitch—Erskine. Balk—Raschi. : d 


Umpires—Hurley (A), plate; Gore (N), 1b; Gtiera! 
(A), 2b; Stewart (NX). 3b) Soar (A), If; Dascoll (ND, 
oe Her A Attendance—35,270. Receipts— 


4TH GAME—At Ebbets Field, Oct. 3 
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McDougald, 3b 
Rizzuto, ss..... 
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bPopped out 


aStruck out for Gorman in fifth. 
Schallock in 


or Sain in seventh. cFlied out for 


Runs batted in—Robinson, Snider 4, Gilliam 2, 
' McDougald 2, Mantle. 

— ee its—Gilliam 3, Snider 2, Cox. 
Home runs—McDougald, Sni- 
Left on bases—New York 7, 
Bases on balls—Off Loes 3 (Woodling, 
Ford 1 (Campanella), 

Struck out—By Loes 
Gorman, Collins 2, Boliwesg, 
man 1 (Cox), Sain 1 (Furillo), Schallock 1 (Hodges), 

i Ford 3 in 1, Gorman 
in 2, Loes 8 in 8 


Sacrifice—Loes. 
Brooklyn 7. 

McDougald), 

_ (Campanella). 


Schallock 1 
8 (Mantle 2, 
Martin), Gor- 


- Labine 1 (Rizzuto). 
4 in 3, Sain 3 in 
(mone out in nint 
earned runs—Ford 3 and 3, Gorman 1 and 1, Sain 
2 and 2, Schallock 1 and 
Wild pitch—Ford. 
Losing pitcher—Ford. 
Umpires—Gore (N), plate; Grieve (A), 1b; Stewart 
Hurley (A), 3b; Dascoli (N), If; Soar (A), 

2 Attendance—36,775. 


2, Schallock 2 
Labine 1 in 1. 


» Loes 3 and 3, Labine 
Winning pitcher— 


5TH GAME—At Ebbets Field, Oct. 4 
NEW YORK (A) 


McDonald, p 


: Reynolds, p 
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Gilliam, 2b........ 
Reese, ss....... 
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aGrounded out for Meyer in seventh. bAn- 
nounced as batter for Wade in eighth. 
for Shuba in eighth. 


cStruck out 


Runs batted in—Woodling, Mantle 4, Snider, 


Martin 2, McDonald, Berra, Furillo, Cox 3, McDou- 
gald, Gilliam. 

Two-base hits—McDonald, Collins. 
hit—McDougald. Home runs—Woodling, Mantle, 
Martin, Cox, McDougald, Gilliam. 
Sacrifices—McDonald, Bauer. 
lays—Woodling and Berra; Rizzuto and Collins; 
artin, Rizzuto and Collins, 


Three-base 


Stolen base— 


Left on bases—New 


York 7, Brooklyn 6. Bases on balls—O: > 
zuto, Berra), Meyer 4 (McDonald, Wore se 
izzuto). Struck out—By Meyer 5 (McDougaid, 
Collins, Bauer, Mantle, McDonald), Black 2 (Mar- 
tin, Kuzava), McDonald 3 (Snider Meyer, Hodges) 
Kuzava 1 (Williams). Hits—Off Podres 1 in 22/2 
innings, Meyer 8 in 41/3, Wade 1 in 1, Black Jin J 
McDonald 12 in 7 2/3, Kuzava 2 in 2/3, Reynolds 
0 in 2/3. Runs and earned runs—Off Podres 5 and 
1, Meyer 4 and 3, Wade 1 and 1, Black 1 and 1, 
McDonald 6 and 5, Kuzava 1 and 1, Reynolds 0 and 
_ Bic oe mot Winning Fodrs (Bauer) by McDon- 
* nnin tcher— ~ 

ing pitcher—Podres. P Meenas 


Umpires—Grieve (A), plate; Stewart s 
Hurley (A), 2b; Gore (N), 3b; Soar (A) if Dasani 
W ie Ophea Attendance—36,77 . Receipts 


6TH GAME—At Yankee Stadium, Oct. 5 
BROOKLYN (N) 


AB Vag Hy POF Ards 

Gilliam) 2% (i. 0s cae 4 0 0 4 4 1 
IRECAG, BGs ts ee 4 0 1 1 Jt 0 
Robinson, If.......... 4 1 2 3 0 0 
Campanella, c........ 4 0 1 4 0 0 
Hodges, Ibs. o.. tics 4 0 0 7 0 0 
Gnidety Cf. 5... ca.%: seas 3 1 a 1 0 
Puritlo, ‘fo. 05. cs es 4 1 $ 2 0 0 
ee PO es ee 4 0 1 0 1 1 
Erskine, 9.07.5 .5d0c0s0 1 0 0 0 0 1 
eS Willams. o565.06)s 9 s/50 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Milliken, Do... vce suice 0 0 ti 0 0 0 
DMorganciincccesicen ee 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Labines P35c 6. vs necie' 1 0 0 0 1 0 
WEG Atigcs esis eee aiets 34 3 8x 25 i1 3 

NEW YORK (A) 

AB cB: Ho eeOmarA E 

WWoodlings If... ccsa<.s.s 4 1 2 1 0 0 
Collins; ths. .54 sci co. 3 0 1 5 1 0 
CNIZE clas veitiats tricie 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Bollweg, 1b........... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Bauers £85 2. cis s clei ois 3 2 1 3 0 0 
Berra Cen et aoe vines 5 0 2 10 9 0 
WiamtiG Chace te aes 4 0 1 5 0 0 
Marti. 2Dip- te) sc 5 0 2 1 0 0) 
McDougald, 3b....... 4 0 0 0 0 6 
RRIF ZAICO, BS Jc 20s os aoia 4 1 2 2 2 6 
WOR, tee ie cee acess 3 9 i 0 1 0 
Reynolds, p........... 1 0 1: 0 0 6 
NOLAE cial olds. teal 37 f Sai i ye 47/ 4 0 


xOne out when winning run scored. aWalked 
for Erskine in fifth. bFlied out for Milliken in 
seventh. cGrounded out for Collins in eighth. 


DOGS CLS 52 ceie wien = 050 000001 00 2-3 
Yankees... 00.5 00¢%% 2100000 0 1-4 


Runs batted in—Berra, Martin 2, Woodling, 
Campanella, Furiilo 2. 

Two-base hits—Berra, Furillo, Martin, Robinson. 
Home runs—Furillo. Stolen base—Robinson. Dou- 
ble plays—Cox, Gilliam and Hodges; Snider, Gil- 
liam and Campanella; Labine, Gilliam and Hodges. 
Left on bases—Dodgers 6, Yankees 13. Bases on 
balls—Ford 1 (Williams), Reynolds 1 _ (Snider), 
Erskine 3 (Woodling, Mantle, Bauer), Milliken 1 
(Collins), Labine 1 (Bauer). Strike outs—Ford 7 
(Snider 3, Cox, Erskine, Campanella, Gilliam), 
Reynolds 3 (Campanella, Cox, Labine), Erskine 1 
(Collins), Labine 1 (McDougald). Hits—Off Erskine 
6 in 4 innings, Milliken 2 in 2, Ford 6 in 7, Labine 
5in21/3, Reynolds2in2. Runs and earned runs 
—Erskine 3 and 3, Milliken 0 and 0, Ford 1 and 1, 
Labine 1 and 1, Reynolds 2and 2. Winning pitcher 
—Reynoids. Losing pitcher—Labine. 


Umpires—Stewart (N), plate; Hurley (A), 1b: 
Gore (N), 2b; Grieve (A), 3b; Dascoli (N), lf; Soar 
are rf. Time—2:55. Attendance—62,370. Receivi: 
—$4 


46,645. 


Players’ World Series Split 


Yankees (29 full shares).........+++++++05 $ 8,280 
Dodgers (29 full shares) . . 6.1754 
Cleveland (second place) . 51,859 
Milwaukee (second place) ieee 


Chicago (third place).... ' 
Philadelphia (third place a asehshersatete poe 
St. Louis (third place).. 25,925 
Boston (fourth place).......-.+-++++e+0+ 


* Record for a winning player. ft Record for a losing 


layer. Philadelphia and St. deouis tied for third place 
hh the National League and ‘divided third and fourth- 


place money. Jobr ak eas 


Be tT MR eee rH 
4 : bite 
Se ES Ee 


--.- Final Standing of the Clubs. 
‘ : « Won Lost Pet. 
667 
383 


“ew York Yankees .......4 2 
‘Brooklyn Dodgers ..... Ts sae 4 


Six-Game Totals 


- Paid attendance—307,350. 
Gross receipts—$2,136,056. 
Net receipts—1,779,269.44. 
Players’ share (first four 
$691,341.61.* 

Commissioner’s share—$266,890,22. 
Clubs’ and leagues’ share—$904,037.38. 
Federal tax—356,777.56. 

* Includes $83,000 from pre-game television show. 


games) — 


HOME ATTENDANCE FIGURES 
(1953 figures unofficial) 


American League 


1953 1952 Club records 
New York... 1,538,007 1,629,665 2,373,901 (1948) 
Chicago..... 1,191,358 1,231,675 1,328,234 (1951) 
Cleveland... 1,069,716 1,444,607 2,620,627 (1948) 
Boston...... 5026,140 1,115,750 1,596,650 (1949) 
Detroit,..... 884,638 1,926,846 1,951,474 (1950) 
Washington, 592,641 699,457 1,027,216 (1946) 
Philadelphia 363,015 627,100 945,076 (1948) 
St. Louis.... 310,914 18,796 712,918 (1922) 


Totals... 5... 6,976,429 8,293,896 


League record—11,150,099 in 1948. 
total is the major league club record. 


Cleveland's 1948 


National League 


1953 1952 Club records 
Piftiwaukee.. 1,826,397* 281,278 Made in 1953 
\srooklyn.... 2,158,907 1,088,704 1,807,526 (1947) 
St. Louis.... 880,483 3,113 1,430,676 (1949) 
Philadelphia 852,746 755,417 1,287,035 (1950) 
New York... 811,519 984,940 1,600,793 (1947) 
Ghicago..... 763,658 1,024,826 1,485,166 (1929) 
Pittsburgh. . 574,747 686,673 1,517,021 (1948) 
Cincinnati. . 548,259 604,197 981,443 (1939) 
Totals..... 7,416,716 6,339,148 


* Club record. Milwaukee franchise shifted from Bos- 
pos ae start of 1953 season. League record—10,388,470 
n S 


Birmingham, Stamford Take Titles 


Birmingham, Ala., won the 1953 Little 
League Baseball championship and Stam- 
ford, Conn., captured its second straight 
Little-Bigger League crown. After the title 
tournament the Little-Bigger League 
changed its name to The Babe Ruth 
League. The Logan Wheeler Post No. 36 of 
Yakima, Wash., finished on top in the 
American Legion Junior competition. 


West Wins Negro Classic 


In the 1953 annual Negro Hast-West 
baseball game at Comiskey Park, Chicago, 
the West squad triumphed, 5 to 1. The 
winning team was composed of members 
of the Kansas City Monarchs and the 
Memphis Red Sox. Players of the Indian- 
apolis Clowns"and Birmingham Black 
Barons madé tip thé losing team. 


‘MINOR LEAGUE BASEB. 

1953 Pennant Winners _ 
Asterisk Indicates play-offs determine chs mpio 
OPEN CLASSIFICATION _ 


League and champion Play-off T 
Pacific Coast—Hollywood.......... ....No play-off 
CLASS AAA og 


American Association—Toledo 
International—Rochester........ 


CLASS AA 


Southern Association—Memphis......... 
‘Texas—Dailllas. 6.3... 500+ cis seis vances iene 


Eastern—Readin 
South Atlantic—Jacksonville. ..........- 
Western—Colorado Springs............ 
Western Int'Il—Salem (Ist half) 
Spokane (2d half)......... 


CLASS B 


Big State—Wichita Fails............ 
Carolina—Raleigh 
Florida Int'i—Fort Lauderdale 
Gath: halves) 2... ncaa. Gaeta 
Gulf Coast—Galveston..........0.-e00ee T 


Evangeline—Crowley. .....6.sse.sses0e8 
Longhorn—Carlsbad, .........0-c0e-ee00: 
Northern—Fargo-Moorhead..... 
Pioneer—Ogden..........0secvcesscs cance 
Provincial—Sherbrooke.............. een une 
Western Assn.—St. Joseph......... tee 
West Texas-New Mexico— 
AIDUGQUSEQUE, ii ck aje:0)s nie @ Onis 


CLASS D 
Alabama-Florida—Panama Cit 
Appalachian—Welch (ist half) . 

Johnson City (2d half)........ 

Florida State— 

Daytona Beach (ist half) 

Deland ae hel€):.. 324-8 Rede: he Daytona Bea 
Georgia-Florida—Thomasville.......... Bruns } 
Georgia State—Hazlehurst- ; 

MORlCG Soot cyte pe ere ere 
Kitty—Fulton............. 
Miss.-Ohio Valley—Decatur 
Mountain States—Maryvill 
Pony—Jamestown......... ; 
Sooner State—Ardmore...... icAlester’ 
bv \e)2 a ctetabe ween anane Lexington 


) 
Wausau (2d half). .... Green Bay 


AY 


Hazlehu rst-Baxl 
...Paduc 


JUNIOR WORLD SERIES 


Montreal (IL) vs. Kansas City (AA) ou 
*ist game—Montreal 10, Kansas City 0 
*2d game—Montreal 6, Kansas City 2 ri, 
*3d game—Montreal 5, Kansas City 3 es 
4th game—Kansas City 4, Montreal 3 : 
5th game—Montreal 7, Kansas City 2 


* At Montreal. 


FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 


Won Lost 
Montreal Royals.............. 4 af .80 
Kansas City Blues............. 1 4 -20 


DIXIE SERIES 

Dallas (TL) vs. Nashville (SA) 
*ist game—Dallas 7, Nashville 1 
*2d game—Dallas 5, Nashville 4 (10 innings) 
3d game—Nashville 8, Dallas 2 
4th game—Dallas 2, Nashville 1 
5th game—Nashvilie 8, Dallas 6 
*6th game—Dallas 4, Nashville 2 


Dallas wins series, 4-2. * At Dallas. 


WRESTLING 


A. A. U. Champions 
FREE-STYLE | 
Saale Delgado, 11th Naval District, San Diego, 
_ 125.5 Ib.—Richard Hauser, Fairfield Air Base, Spok i 
_ 136.5 Ib.—Jim Sinadinos, Michigan State Archie) bic 
147.5 Ilb.—Newton Copple, Omaha, Nebr. 
_ 160.5 Ib—James La Rock, New York A. C. 
174 lb.—Dan Hodge, Great Lakes (Ill.) Naval Base 
191 Ib.—Dale Thomas, Michigan State 
Heavyweight—Bill Kerslake, Case Tech, Cleveland 
_ Team—Multnomah A. C., Portland, Oreg. (21 pts.) 


GRECO-ROMAN 


114.5 Ib.—Jerry Davis, Omaha Y.M.C.A. 
125.5 b.—Vern Whitney, Purdue 
136.5 Ib.—Jerry Wilson, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 
- 147.5 Ib—Walter Romanowski, Purdue 
160.5 Ib.—Jack Grubbs, Ritenour Y.M.C.A., Mo. 
_ 174 !b.—Ahmet Senol, Purdue 
- 191 lb—Dale Thomas, Michigan State 
Heavyweight—Bill Kerslake, Case Tech, Cleveland 


: National Collegiate A. A. 
115 ib.—Hugh Peery, Pittsburgh 
123 lb.—Dick Mueller, Minnesota 
- 130 !b.—Norvard Nalan,’ Michigan 
_ 137 Ib.—Len DeAugustino, Lock Haven Teachers 
147 \b.—Frank Bettucci, Cornell (N. Y.) 
_ 157 lb.—James Harmon, lowa Teachers 
~ 167 lb.—Don Dickason, Cornell (N. Y.) 
’ 177 ib.—Ned Blass, Oklahoma A. and M. 
191 Ib.—Hudson Samson, Penn State 
Heavyweight—Dan McNair, Auburn 
Team—Penn State (21 points) 


Eastern Intercollegiate 


- 123 Ib.—Alex McCord, Lehigh 

130 Ib.—Richard Lemyre, Penn State 
137 Ib.—Gerald Maurey, Penn State 
147 lb—Frank Bettucci, Cornell 
157 Ib.—Kenneth Hunt, Cornell 

167 \b.—Donald Dickason, Cornell 
177 !b.—Alfred Paulekas, Army 
Heavyweight—Werner Seel, Lehigh 
Team—Penn State (31 points) 


SOCCER 


Wational Challenge Cup—Chicago Falcons 
eticnal Amateur Cup—Ponta Delgada, Fall River, 
ass. 

American League—Philadelphia Nationals 

Lewis Cup—Newark Portuguese 

National Junior Cup—Hansa S. C., Chicago, and 
East Newark Boys’ Club, Newark, N. J. (tie) 

New York State Cup—Eintracht Sport Club, Astoria 

Eastern District Cup—New World Club, New York 

German-American League—Elizabeth (N. J.) S. C. 

Metropolitan League—Brooklyn Italians 

Metropolitan League Cup—Malta United, New York 

National Leaguc—Ukrainian Americans, New York 

New Jersey State League—Maritimo, Newark 

New Jersey Challenge Cup—Newark 

New York State Junior Cup—New York 

New York State Juvenile Cup—Eintracht S. C. 


International Tours in 1953 

Liverpool—Won 9, Jost 0, tied 1. Goals—49 for, 12 
against. 

Nuremberg—5-1-0. Goals—46-11. 

Irish Internationai—6-4-0. Goals—29-18. 

Young Boys Club, Berne, Switzerland—5-0-1. Goals 
—28-3 

Vienna Rapid of Austria—0-1-0. Goals—3-4. 

U. S. (American League) team at Guatemala— 
Won 3, lost 2. 


CANOEING 


Source: Walter Haner, Jr., Chairman, 
dling Committee, American Canoe kespeladcn ie Fee 
U. S. Paddling Championships 
(At Lake Sebago, Sloatsburg, N. Y., Aug. 9) 4 
SENIOR EVENTS—1,000-METER COURSE 
Time 


aes oaate Bee eros Byers, Samo- 


4:36 1/4 


3:34 
4:32 


Andy Potter, 
aia|0 ate slew ejalalalare eWioiarettereione « 4:26 1/2 


Pendleton C, C...... 
Inwood C. C........ 
Sebago C. C......... 
Wanda C. C 


Sone 


Jase eeewns 


U. S. Sailing Champions 
Decked—Lew Whitman, Phoenix C. C., Linden- 


= hurst, aan oe 
pen cruising—Do 
Lake Noy 2 uglas Cummings, Jr., Pines 
North American Racing 
(At Toronto, Ontario) 
SENIOR EVENTS 
i-man single—Don Stringer, Sudbury C. C. 
(Camada) . os 5...00 <n s ena tee seer eee 5:05 
1-man double—Robert Smith, Lachine C. C. 
(Canada)! .)..) 0005 ck Finn ones 4:32.4 
Tandem single—Daniel Bingham-George 
Byers (U.S 2)1(o6..:0). soir Nela elm te elie ero 4:44 
Tandem double—Len Melia-Robert Smith, 
Lachine Racing C. C. (Camada)........... 4:07.2 
4-man single—Collins, Stevenson, Duggan, 
Hodgson, Island C. C. (Camada)..........- 4:36.2 


4-man double—Duval, Hubbs, Lukanovitch, 
Petrovitch, Sudbury C. C. (Canada) 
Team point score—Canada 36, United States 12. 


Sugar Island Races 


Championship Trophy (1-mile_ double blade)— 
Michael Budrock, Yonkers C. C. 

Wilkin Trophy (4-man single)—Yonkers C. C. 
(Michael Budrock, Robert Dunford, Stan Messur, 
Adolph Springel) 

J. K. Hand Trophy (4-man double)—Yonkers C. C. 
(Budrock, Dunford, Messur, Springel). 


HANDBALL 


United States H. A. 
FOUR-WALL 


Singles—Joseph (Bob) Brady, San Francisco ! 
Doubles—Harry Dreyfus, St. Louis-Sam Haber, Chicago 
Masters’ doubles—Bob Kendler-Ray Laser, Chicago 


Team—Chicago 


Amateur Athletic Union 
FOUR-WALL 
Senior singles—Tom Ginty, New York ; 
Senior doubles—John Abate-Joe Ingrassia, New York 


Junior singles—Jimmy Jacobs, Hollywood, Calif. : 
Junior doubles—Art Decker-Hy Rose, Hollywood, Calif. 


ONE-WALL 


Singles—Victor Hershkowitz, Brogklyn 
Doubles—Morris Kravitz-Irving Kirzner, Brooklyn 


3:52 x 
(Paul ‘ 


TENNIS 


Cc omen)—United States 7, England 
Perch oeves [en a, hoe, N. Y: 2 
: Wimbledon Champions 


Singles—E. Victor Seixas, Jr., Philadelphia 
Wacsen'’ singles—Matrcen "Connolly, San Diego, 
Calif. 


Wight 
e at 


Goubles—Ken Rosewall-Lewis Hoad, Australia 

Winco 's feo he Baie Coral Gables, Fla.- 
Shirle ry, on Cs) 

Mixed aoublee—E.. Victor Seixas, Jr.-Doris Hart 


United States 
OUTDOOR 


Singles—Tony Trabert, Cincinnati 

Women’s singles—Maureen Connolly 
Doubles—Mervyn Rose-Rex Hartwig, Australia 
Women’s doubles—Doris Hart-Shirley Fry 

Mixed doubles—E. Victor Seixas, Jr.-Doris Hart 
Junior singles—John Lesch, Los Angeles 

Boys’ singles—Donald Dell, Bethesda, Md. 
Interscholastic singles—Mike Green, Miami Beach, 


Fila. 
Senior singles—William A. Maxwell, Bakersfield, 
Calif. 


INDOOR 


Singles—Arthur Larsen, San Leandro, Calif. 
Women’s singles—Mrs. Thelma Long, Australia 
Doubles—Kurt Nielsen, Denmark-Arthur Larsen 


“Women’s doubles—Mrs. Barbara Scofield Davidson, 


Boston-Mrs. Thelma Long 


CLAY COURT 


Singles—E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 

Women's singles—Maureen Connolly 

Doubles—Bernard Bartzen, San Angelo, Tex.-Grant 
Golden, Wilmette, Ill. 

Women’s doubles—Anita Kanter, 
Mrs. Theima Long 


PUBLIC PARKS 


Singles—Clyde Hippenstiel, San Bernardino, Calif. 

Women’s singles—Mrs. Mary Arnold Prentiss, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 

Doubles—Roy and Nolan McQuown, Los Angeles 

Worrnen’s doubles—Joan Johnson-Mary Hernando, 
Detroit 


San Francisco- 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 


Singles—Hamilton Richardson, Tulane 
Doubles—Robert Perry-Larry Huebner, U. GC. L. A. 
Team—vU. C. L. A. 

France 
Singles—Ken Rosewall 
Women’s singles—Maureen Connolly 
Doubles—Ken Rosewall-Lewis Hoad 
Women’s doubles—Doris Hart-Shirley Fry 
Mixed doubles—E. Victor Seixas, Jr.-Doris Hart 


Canada 
Singles—Mervyn Rose 
Women’s singles—Melita Ramirez, Mexico 
Doubles—Mervyn Rose-Rex Hartwig 
Women’s doubles—Mrs. Thelma Long-Melita Ram- 


irez 
Mixed doubles—Melita Ramirez-Pancho Contreras, 
Mexico 


Eastern Intercollegiate 
Singles—Clifton Mayne, California 
Women’s singles—Mary Slaughter, Virginia 
Doubles—John and Rupert Ricksen, California 
Women's doubles—Nancy Corse-Carmen Lampe, 
Rollins 
Freshman—Dcnaid Thompson, North Carolina 


World Professional 


Singles—Dick Gonzales, Los Angeles 
Doubles—Don Budge, Oakland-Dick Gonzales 


Yale Swimmers Extend Streak 


Yale swimming teams, under Robert 
J. H. Kiphuth’s coaching, have had four 
outstanding dual-meet winning streaks 
since 1918. In 1953 the squad captured 15 
in a row to extend Kiphuth’s latest string 
to 100. From 1924 to 1987 the Elis won 175 
meets in succession for Kiphuth’s best 
skein. His teamsitook 65 straight from 
1918 to 1924 and 63 from 1938 to 1945. 


reat e e 


: , * " e x ‘i os sie 
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ARCHERY | 
Source: Mrs. Myrtle K. Miller, Teela-Wooket Arche 
Camp, 450 West 24th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


World Target Champions 


Men—Bror Lundgren, Sweden..............: 3,205 
Women—Mres. Jean Richards, Laguna Beach, . 

DRED ath oie'e SPs a ea ceo ees ven. 3,056 

» 

United States ‘fe 

TARGET a 


Men—Bill Glackin, St. Louis, Mo.... 
Women—Mrs. Ann Weber Corby, 


ara 


Boonton, 


Jr. girls’—Ann Marston, Wyandotte, Mich... 
Intermediate boys’—Wayne Glazier, Storrs, 


CLOUT 


Men (180 yd.)—Bill Glackin............ tie 4Te he 284 

Women (140)—Carole Meinhart, Pittsburgh.. 280 

Women (120)—Lura Wilson, Greene, N. Y.... 306 

Junior boys’—Albert Ankrom.............+. so: 

Junior girls’\—Ann Marston........... neesgs =) SO 
TEAM 


Men—Springfield Archers (Jim Waterman, 
642; Larry Schepvec, 626; Bob Snyder, 607; 
Lillian Waterman, 594) 

Women—North Detroit Archers (Laurette 
Young, 738; Peggy Bosonetto, 671; Sharlene 
Skanes, 660; Clare Whitmarsh, 619)........ 2,688 

Junior boys'—Camp Najerog (Dave Farwell, 
590; Steve Keene, 457; John Collins, 425; 
Bill Martin, 416) 


FLIGHT 


Unlimited class—Irving Baker, Westfield, N. J. 
80 ib.—Irving Baker. 560400.) vik oe ee 
65 Ib.—Charles A. Pierson, Cleveland........ 
50 Ib.—AI Van der Kogel, Plandome, N. Y.... 


WOMEN 


Unlimited class—Lucille Gourley, Tulsa, 

Obla. 5 355)5 six sies.0 + aw cele edie ee See Se 420 
50 lb.—Lucille Gourley............ Sse s sens 394 
35 lb.—Lucille Gourley. ..4.5. «2..0ssbieeeeeee 393 

JUNIOR BOYS’ 

50 ib. class—Ronald Ockerman........ wees 425 
35 Ib.— Ronald Ockerman......... ‘ Brandt. 384 
JUNIOR GIRLS’ 

35 Ib. class—Nancy Breneman....... Seo ici 


LAWN BOWLING 


Source: W. G. “Bill” Hay, Honorary Life President, 
American Lawn Bowling Association. 


National Championships 


Singles—Brunswick-Balke-Collender Trophy: 1, 
John Stevenson, Columbus Park L. B. GC., Chi- 
cago; 2, Martin Carlson, Columbus Park L. B. C. 
Metropolitan Trophy: 1, W. G. “‘Bill’” Hay, Bev=- 
erly Hills (Calif.) L. B. C.; 2, Pete Stevenson, 
Gary, Ind. 

Doubles—California Trophy: 1, A. A. Gilchrist, Sr.- 
A. A. Gilchrist, Jr., Columbus Park L. B. i 
John Proctor-William Crerar, Columbus Park 
L. B. Lakeside Trophy: 1, John Stevenson- 
Charles Cowell, Columbus Park L. B. C.; 2, K. G. 
Landgraf, Arroyo Seco L. B. C., Los Angeles- 
Floyd Jorgenson, Riverside (Calif.) L. BS Cc. 
Western New York Trophy: 1, William Alston- 

John Thomson, Milwaukee L. B. A.; 2, Ray Petrie+ 

Howard Walker, Milwaukee L. B. A. 


Rinks—Rettie Memorial Trophy: 1, Robert Savage 


(skip), John MacKenzie, George Robertson, Stew- 
art Tulloch, Chicago L. B. C.; 2, James John- 
prone saneas PN ibe mechs) Mee 

ercy Jones, Gary, Ind. Chicago Cup: 1, David 
Greenough (skip), David Campbell, Arthur Har- 
ton, Martin Carlson, Columbus Park L. B. C.; 
2, Haroid Esch (skip), Lee Utter, Ralph Ains- 
worth, Otto Brown, Orlando (Fla,) L. B. C. Wis- 
consin Trophy: 1, Dr. John Huston (skip > Neil 
McCarns, Kimbali Carhart, John Wagstaff, Mil- 
waukee L. B. A.; 2, A. S. Jameson (skip), Orrin 
L. Evans, E. P. Swett, George Madden, Lakeside 
L. B. C., Chicago. 


CoN Je 


Pete Stevenson, 


4 A.R.S.A. CHAMPIONS, 1953 
__ Source: United States Amateur Roller Skating Asso- 


elation. 
National 
(At Akron, Ohio, July 6-11) 
Men’s senior—Frank Henrich, Mineola, N. Y. 


Women’s senior—Ruth Henrich, Mineola, N. Y. 
Men’s intermediate—Ronald Hadley, Washington, 


Women’s intermediate—Eloise Hamel, Paterson, 


Men's junior—James Mazei, Jr., Livonia, Mich. 

_ Women’s junior—Marsgie ‘Adair, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Men’s novice—Thomas Kaltenbach, Livonia, Mich. 
Women’s noyvice—Avis Cook, Pasadena, Calif. 
Boys’ juvenile—Walter Grant, New Orleans. 

Girls’ juvenile—Honey Heslet, Dallas. 


PAIRS 

Senior—Ruth and rank Henrich, Mineola, N. Y. 

Women’s senior—Ruth Henrich—Margaret Myers, 
Mineola, N. Y. 

Senior dance—Ann Van Lone-Edward O’Donnell, 
Mineola, N. Y. 

Intermediate—Marcy Maurer—Thomas Natalini, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Intermediate dance—Carol Seipp-Thomas Seipp, 
Melrose Park, Ill. 

Junior—Marilyn Post-Thomas Erickson, Mineola, 


N.Y. 
Junior Seiad Bonocore—Peter Koehn, Para- 
mus, N. J. 
. eeeche Lynn Borgstede-Walter Grant, New Or- 
- leans. 
Juvenile dance—Sharon Frankart-Keith Wall, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


FOURS 


Senior—Buyonne, N. J. (Dahl, Dahli, Moore, Moore) 
Intermediate—Livonia, Mich. (Ferrara, Searles, 
Kaitenbach, Galbraith) 


SPEED 


Men’s senior—Edward Horan, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Women’s sentor—Ellen Hughes, Bladensburg, Md. 
Meu’s intermediate—Raymond Musser, Paterson, 


- J. 
Women’s intermediate—Joyce Vallee, Paterson, 


ae 
Men’s junior—James Rice, Bladensburg, Md. 
Women’s junior—Mary Lou Malloy, Elizabeth, 


N. J. 
Men’s novice—Edward Swartz, Alexandria, Va. 
Women’s novice—Joan Hobeck, Alexandria, Va. 


CHESS 


Source: American Chess Bulletin of New York. 


World Champions 


Men—Mikhail Botvinnik, Leningrad, U.S.S.R. 
_ Women—Mrs. Elizabeth Bykova, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
_ Junior—Oscar Panno, Argentina 


United States 


Men—tLarry Evans, New York 
Women—Mrs. Mary Bain, New York 
Open—Donald Byrne, Brooklyn 
Speed—Larry Evans 

Junior—Saul Yarmak, Passaic, N. J. 


Matches and Tournaments 


World Candiaates—Vassily Smyslov, U.S.S.R. 

peharest International—Alexander C. Tolush, 
U.S.S.R. 

Hastings International—Tie among H. Golombek 
and Jonathan Penrose, England; Antonio Me- 
dina, Spain; D. A. Yanofsky, Canada 

Hollywood invitation—Isaac Kashdan, Tujunga, 


a se 


Calif. 

Mar del Plata International—Svetozar Gligoric, 
Yugoslavia 

Milan International—Anthony E. Santasiere, New 


York 
New York State—Hans Berliner, Washington, D. Cc. 
United States Candidates—Arthur B. Bisguier, 
New York 
Vienna International—Arthur B. Bisguier 
Soviet championship—Mikhail Botvinnik beat 
Mark Taimanov, 31/2-21/2, in play-off after 
each finished regular play with 13 1/2-5 1/2 score. 
National Intercollegiate team—Columbia 
Columbia-Harvard- Yale-Princeton League—Co- 
lumbia , 


ROLLER SKATING 


RINE OPERATORS CHAMPIONS, 1953 


ye oe Roller Skating Rink Operators Association of 
t 


EY American 
_ (At Cleveland, Ohio, July 27—Aug. iT) 

Men’s senior—Arthur Kerwin, Seattle 
Women s senior—Laurene Anselmy, Pontiac, Mich 
Men’s intermediate—John Matejec, Detroit’ : 
ob cee s intermediate—Susan Cowan, Greeley, 
Men’s novice—Richard Ahearn, El t 
pal ad Ese Pe edt Nostave, Tulsa ‘nla c 

at ar atrous, 
Girls’ junior—Patricia Bowen, Benue bees 


ey FIGURE 
en’s senior—William Pate, Jr., Det: 
Women’s senior—Laurene Aubetae ser 
— s par orenediats sone pt 
1en's intermediate—Sandra Y. i 
Men’s novice— William Castle, Fort ge este 
See Mee oe Detroit 
2 nior— Kennet chaefer, B: kk eke 
Girls’ junior—Carol Haller, Peoria, Ti. Bees 


PAIRS 


Senior—Gail Locke—William Pate, Jr., Detroit 

Javermediate—Jeannette Fincher—Arthur Kerwin, 
e 

Novice—Mary Kellar-Ronald LaScola, Toledo, Ohio. 

J ae ee Rogers-—Gary Meeker, Pontiac, 


DANCE 
Senior—Joan and Robert LaBriola, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Intermediate—Claire Farrell-Donald Benson, Med- 
ford, Mass. 
ee Cambra-—Joe Fanfa, San Leandro, 
alif. 


FOURS 
Senior—Detroit (Matejec, Kromis, Locke, Pate) 
Intermediate—Detroit (Pozniak, Wolshon, Drum- 
mond, Adams) 
SPEED 
Men’s senior—William Kinney, Denver, Colo. 
Women’s senior—Marie Orlando, New York 
Men’s intermediate—Richard Weltz, North Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 
emen’s intermediate—Virginia Perkins, Newport, 
re. 
Men’s relay—Denver (Kinney, Henshaw, O’Toole, 
Mailo set new record of 5:56.6) 
Women’s relay—Holly Oak, Del. (Corbin, Harper, 
Murphy, Hill) 
Mixed relay—Elyria, Ohio (Butler, Clark, Wood, 
Lumadue) 


POLO 
OUTDOOR 


1953 National Open Final 
(At Westbury, N. Y., Sept. 27) 
MEADOW BROOK (7) CHICAGO (4) 


1—Henry Lewis III 1—Paul Butler 
2—Philip Iglehart 2—Lewis Smith 
3—Alan L. Corey, Jr. 3—Cecil Smith 
Back—G. H. Bostwick Back—Tom Healy 


d Brooks .(.\sele -& elects seis 221 0 2°0-—7 

Uniate eee @ 1 0°30 48 

Goals—Lewis 4, Corey 2, Iglehart 1, L. Smith 35 
C. Smith 1. 


Referee—Ricardo Santa Marina. Umpires—W. H. 
Gaylord and William Calhoun. Time of periods— 
71/2 minutes. 


Monty Waterbury Cup—Milwaukee (Pedro Silvero, Ray Har- 
rington, Al Parsells, Robert A. Uihlein Jr.) 
National 20-goal—Aurora P. C., Buffalo, N. Y. (Northrup 
Knox, Seymour Knox, Bob Wickser, Lewis Smith) 
INDOOR 
National senior—Red Bank (N. J.) P. C. (Phil Brady, Buddy 


Combs, John Pflug) 
National 12-goal—Red Bank (Joe Schwartz, Buddy Combs, 


Jim Hannah) sete ; 
National intercollegiate—Yale Mat ‘Waltop, Jim Hannah, 


Leverett Miller) t § 


SKEET SHOOTING 


High-over-ali—Alex H. Kerr, Beverly 
IHS CAH ts fs ..tuutews i buat Keser lees ees 
Open ali gauge—Captain Charles Bag- 
; ley, San Marcos, Texas...........-+.+. 
Civilian all gauge—Ed Castagnetto, San 


PIS EGIL ri ere. sio bale cisieg were, c-0 wciee eee 
Eastern open—Major E. K. Griswold, 
Gherry Olmne IMs Ou iiss see wd eee 
East-West team championshi West.. 
Husband and wife—Mr. and Mrs. Fred 


PRITOPRG MOATIAB 8s ot v tbls cio tele cee esis 
Parent and child—Fred Alford, Sr. and 
Fred Alford Jr., Dallas.............45 
5-man military team—Camp Lejeune 
(Lt. Henry Stowers, CWO James A. 
Martin, CWO D. L. Lawson, M/Ségt. 
Frank Heidt, Capt. B. E. Loos 
5-man civilian team—Southern Cali- 
fornia (T. H. Mettler, Alex H. Kerr, 
Art Durando, Tony Banchero, C. Earl 
BLOBEL) yy av deca wev eee dees bees 
29 Cate see Cc. Dalton, Jr., Chevy 
FOLATE Ce LOE IE i ee ae a 
Small gausge—John C. Dalton, Jr....... 
Sub-small gauge—Newton H. Crumley, 
OS INGVAGR rit S26 one EI ee ae ets 
All gauge 2-man team—T. H. Mettler, 
Bakersfield, Calif._Alex H. Kerr...... 
20 gauge 2-man team—John C. Dalton, 
Jr._Harry Wright, Baltimore......... 
Small gauge 2-man team—Joe Lee 
Braun, San Mateo, Calif._Jack Hor- 
MOR SAM RTARCISCO, 6. eves alee e wae 
Sub-small gauge 2-man team—T. H. 
Mettler—Alex H. Kerr...............- 


WOMEN 


High-over-all—Mrs. Max Thomas, Dallas 
All gauge—Mrs. Fred Alford, Dalias.... 
20 gauge—Mrs. Max Thomas........... 
Small gauge—Nancy Burrus, Dallas.,.. 
Sub-small gauge—Nancy Burrus....... 
Junior all gauge—Carole Simmons, 
PROB AS CAREY, MIGi ory dice ci sae s sd 


SENIOR 

High-oyer-all—Don Westwater, San 
PI RTUCU NCO Nair )s ta Vintec vests) alala ule vlete \aya's nfs 
All gauge—Don Westwater............. 
20 gauge-—Dr. T. H. Harris, Galveston, 
COLNE US FRESE RA 
Small gauge—Don Westwater 


Sub-small gauge—Jim Stead, Reno, 

EMS WEACEIREE Nise) cibve'ble, b Foc 4 0ie ole ls HN ib ove 6 are 
JUNIOR 

Hish-over-all—Charles Prentiss, Jr., 


RDISEAYED pe LOMA By, hn cs.y. Wisc le \cuays a,2"d ja ores 
All gauge—Charles Prentiss, Jr.......... 
20 gauge—Charles Prentiss, Jr 
Small gauge—Joe Lee Braun 
Sub-small gauge—H. R. Burg, Jr., Co- 

PRUE PASE pS SCN Plbiascoelicseie cic, esses bia in's e.bglcee 
Sub-junior all gauge—Alan Witte, Jr., 

Wenatchee, Wash 


INDUSTRY 
High-over-ali—Fred Missildine, Sea 
SERRE RG RN Sie yet WA 62.08 w baad aby 
All gauge—Fred Missildine 
20 gauge—Fred Missildine............. 
Small gauge—J. V. Eliot, Jr., Newport 
Beach, Calif. 


Source: National Skeet Shooting Association. 


National Championships, 1953 
(At Reno, Nevada, July 27—Aug. 2) 


541 x 550 
*250 x 250 
*250 x 250 
*250 x 250 


245 x 250 
$245 x 250 


99x 100 
*100 x 100 


*100 x 100 
1994 x 2000 


$497 x 500 
494 x 500 


1234 x 1250 


1231 x 1250 


*100 x 100 
*100 x 100 


98 x 100 
498 x 500 
197 x 200 


196 x 200 
190 x 200 


525 x 550 
*248 x 250 
*100 x 100 

96 x 100 
91x 100 


+93 x 100 


+531 x 550 
+248 x 250 


+100 x 100 
+98 x 100 


190 x 100 


537 x 550 
247 x 250 
*99 x 100 

98 x 100 


*95 x 100 
86 x 100 


545 x 550 
*250 x 250 
*100 x 100 


99 x 100 
*97 x 100 


* Boe tournament record. + New record. t New 


event. 


A crowd of 80,000 saw Kerry 


win the 


All-Ireland Gaelic football championship 
by defeating Armagh by 13 points to 1 


goal and 6 points in the 1953 


final at 


Dublin, Cork captured the Irish hurling 


crown, 


TRAPSHOOTING 


Grand American Championships 


(At Vandalia, Ohio, Aug. 17-21) 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


err, ey A. Williams, Eaton, 
OHIO: (ID FA). 3208 ss sae pe eee aa ee 
Wemen—Dianne Williamson, Compton, 

Calif. iD 9d). )50 ssc egwecs asa anes 
Junior—Jimmy Mears, Franklin, Ohio. . 
peo ilbur Cox, Baltimore, 


PRELIMINARY HANDICAP 
MeL Woods, Williamstown, Ohio 
FO ig i eetsS oe tga ds «5p dog eee 
Wiper onenee Jack Cox, Wichita Falls, 


Shreveport, Laos: :. 52<4.. see 
Professional—T. 
CON, KYieen cashes em ee . 


CHAMPION OF CHAMPIONS 
Men—Arnold Riegger, Seattle, Wash.... 


bid > apa va Pembridge, Phillipsburg, 

tT errr Pe eee me 

fake Seas Kozlowski, Milwaukee, 
s 


Professional—Cliff Doughman, Morrow, 
Ohio 


HIGH-OVER-ALL 


Men—Ned Lilly, Stanton, Mich 
Women—lIva Pembridge 
Junior—David Dickas 


oA een fe 


OTHER CHAMPIONS 


Vandalia MHandica Henr Buur . 
Willard, Obie. (chan. ee deb Re 


Veterans’—A. H. Rose, Hutchinson, Kan. 
Women yeterans’—Mrs. Roy Meadews, 


State team _race—Iowa (Merle Stockdale, 


Marvin Driver, H. O. Hesse, Sylvester 


200 x 200. 
195 


195 x 200 
195 x 200 


199 x 200 
967 x 1000 
923 x 1000 
939 x 1000 
955 x 1000 


96 x 100 


386 x 400 
363 x 400 
372 x 400° 
385 x 400 


200 x 200 


193 x 200 
199 x 200 | 


97 x 100 | 
98x 100 


96x 100 
196 x 200 
194 x 206 
108x300 

978 x 1000 


987 x 1000. 


923 x 1000 
192 x 200 


6 Elected to Hall of Fame 


On Sept. 28, 1958, six baseball figures 
were elected to the sport’s Hall of Fame. 
They were Rhoderick (Bobby) Wallace and 
Albert (Chief) Bender, players; Edward G. 
Barrow and Harry Wright, managers, and 
Bill Klem and Tom Connolly, umpires. 


a ele 
7a 


. ai 


» x 


s “World Championship 


‘Gc 


shts in 1953 


A ____ Source: Murray Goodman, Publicity Director, International Boxing Club. 
" Winner 


e Loser 
.... Kid Gavilan...... .. Chuck Davey....... 
.. Jimmy Carruthers. . Vic Toweel......... 
il .. James Carter...... Tommy Collins..... 
y 15..... Rocky Marciano.... Joe Walcott........ 
~18..... Yoshio Shirai...... Tanny Campo...... 
James Carter...... George Araujo... .. 
Soe Joey Maxim........ 


a 


= Sey Yoshio Shirai... ... Terry Allen........ Flyweight.......... Tokyo..... | r 
ee i, YOR cas eee De eens 30,000 
j a] National A. A. U. Championships , 
, (At Boston, April 13-15) GYMNASTICS 


‘112 Ib.—Robert Singleton, Philadelphia 
119 Ib.—Thomas Netherscott, New York 
125 1b.—Bob Tenquer, World Wide Army and Lawton, Okla. 
132 ib.—Frank Smith, U. S. Army and Cincinnati 
139 !b.—Juan Alvarez, Fort Bucnanan and Puerto Rico 
47 \b.—Fred Terry, Philadelphia 
156 Ib.—Bill Collins, Springville, N. Y. 
165 ib.—Bryant Thompson, Sampson Air Force Base and 
Philadelphia 
178 Ib.—Frank Perry, Wiiberforce, Ohio 
Heavyweight—Peter Rademacher, Seattle, Wash. 


y National Collegiate A. A. 
(At Pocatello, Idaho, April 9-11) 


119 tb.—Vic Kobe, Idaho State 
125 {b.—Mike Guerrero, San Jose State 


132 ib.—Paddy Garver, !daho State 


139 Ib.—Caivin Ciary, Louisiana State 


B 147 Ib.—Pat Sreenan, Wisconsin 


156 Ib.—ElIsworth Webb, Idaho State 


~ 165 Ib.—Tom Hickey, Michigan State 


178 Ib.—Ray Zale, Wisconsin 


Heavyweight—Art Statum, North Carolina A. & T. 
Team—idaho State (25 pis.) 


"John S. LaRowe Trophy—Ray Zale 


Da Intercollegiate Association 


(At Syracuse, N. Y., March 13-14) 


125 Ib.—Sam Marino, Penn State 
132 Ib.—Jim McGee, Army 


- 139 Ib.—John Granger, Syracuse 


147 Ib.—Andy Matoney, Army 
156 Ib.—Bill Miller, Syracuse 
‘165 Ib.—Vince Rigolosi, Syracuse 
178 Ib.—Adam Kois, Penn State 


_ Heavyweight—Cal Quenstedt, Maryland 


Team (Edward J. Neil Trophy)—Syracuse (36 pts.) 


WATER POLO 
A. A. U. Champions 


Senior outdoor—Ei Segundo (Calif.) S. C. 
Senior indoor—New York Athletic Club 


_ Junior indoor—New York Athletic Club 


Hit Record to Martin 
Billy Martin, New York Yankee second 


baseman, established a pair of records for 


six games when he made 12 hits and 


accounted for 23 total bases in the 1953 
world series. 


Title at stake 


Heavyweight....... ( 
Flyweight.......... 


Where held 


Rounds ‘Attendance 


16,038 
38,000 
12,477 
13,266 
35,000 


National A. A. U. Championships 
(At Chicago, May 1-2) 
Points 


All-around—Robert Stout, Phila. Turners... 339.9 


Floor exercises—Robert Stout............... 58.5 
Horizontal bar—Charles Simms, Los Angeles 
PCC 8 iis oreage = 0 bin 6c oto Fle ned lee ee 59.2 
Indian clubs—Don Holder, Florida State 
Gymkana, Tallahassee; .):6),.'.4... 22s eee 2-2 
Long horse—Robert Stout..,.............05- 57.0 
Parallel bars—John Beckner, Los Angeles 
Pa Sy See eee Ame Sochisrcds fo as 4 58.2 
Still rings—George Wickler, Los Angeles 
"PUOMOLS |. 2 ios a, 20 6 «a )e een oh ee 57.9 
Rope climb—Donald Perry, U. C. L. A........ sisi 
Side horse—William Roetzheim, Florida State 
Gymkanat.. oa). ss Fase seo eae 56.6 
‘Trampoline (special event)—Richard Gutting, 
Florida State Gymkana................45. 28.5 
Tumbling—Richard Browning, Champaign, 2 
Me oo do. Spot ne’ w use la fo or op eepe Inn myn eke get tet a 9.9 
Team—Florida State Gymkana, Tallahassee 55 
WOMEN 
All-around—Ruth Grulkowski, Chicago Ac- 
rotheatre.)) 0 oc Sees. scab oe eee 275.3 
Balance beam—Ruth GrulkowsKki............ 55.4 
Fiee calisthenics—Ruth Grulkowski......... 57.0 
Flying rings—Clara Urban, Western I!inois 
State College, Macomb................-..- 54.1 
Parallel bars—Barbara Cortilet, Chicago Ac- 
rotheatre «2315.20. 3.02 vine © ose ioe a eee 56.0 
Side horse—Ruth Grulkowski............... 56.3 
Tumbling—Barbara Gallaher, Dallas A. C... 28.6 
Team drill—Florida State Gymkana, Talla- 
Tt ee EPI Aran ci ad acccdod serio 188 


National Collegiate A. A. 
(At Syracuse, N. Y., March 27-28) 
All-around—Jean Cronstedt, Penn State..... Meee 


Flying rings—Ken Bartlett, Minnesota...... 7. 

Free exercises—Robert Sullivan, Iilinois...... 276 
Horizontal bar—Harold Lewis, Navy. . 286 
Parallel bars—Jean Cronstedt........ 288 
Rope climb—Don Perry, U. C. L. A.........+- 9s. 
Side horse—Carlton Rintz, Michigan State.. 285 
Trampoline—Robert Hazlett, Iowa.........- 275 
Tumbling—James Sebbo, Syracuse.......... or 13 


Team—Penn State. 0.2.0. 23-282 - eos ctnses 


Eastern Intercollegiate League 
(At West Point, N. Y., March 14) 


All-around—Jean Cronstedt, Penn State..,.. 1,584 
Fiying rings—James Hazen, Penn State...... 275 
Horizontal bar—Harold Lewis, Navy. - re oo 
Parallel bars—Jean Cronstedt........ Brevi e-teie! 
Rope climb—John Ballantyne and V iam 

Renner, Army (tie).......-++.0e++ cee eeeses 3.6s. 
Side horse—Robert Lawrence, Penn State.... 277 
Tumbling—James Sebbo, Syracuse........-- 285 

——— Eee 
SOFTBALL 


Amateur Softball Assn. Champions 


Men—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit TBS t 
Women—Betsy Ross Rockets, Fresno, Calif. 


Intercollegiate Rowing Assn. 


(At Syracuse, N. Y., June 20) 

Varsity (3 miles)—1, Navy (15:29.6); 2, Cornell; 3, Washing- 
ton; 4, Wisconsin; 5, Columbia; 6, California; 7, Pennsyl- 
“yania; 8, Princeton; 9, Syracuse; 10, M. |. T.; 11, Stanford. 

Junior Varsity GB miles)—I, Washington (16 :30.6); 2, Navy; 
3, Cornell; 4, Wisconsin; 5, Columbia; 6, California; 7, 
Syracuse; 8, Pennsylvania; 9, Princeton. 

Freshman (2 miles}—1, Washington (10:55.4); 2, Cornell; 
3, Princeton; 4, Navy; 5, Wisconsin; 6, Syracuse; 7, M. 1. T.; 
&, Pennsylvania; 9, Columbia. 


Assn. of Rowing Colleges 
(At Washington, D. C.—2,000 meters) 


Varsity—Navy (6:(7.4) 
Junior Varsity—Navy (6:15.7) 
Freshman—Cornell (6:20.5) 
Rowe Cup—Navy (18 points) 


LIGHTWEIGHT 
(At Princeton, N. J.—1 5/16 miles) 


Varsity (Joseph Wright ese eas (6:05.5) 
Junior Varsity— Yale 
Ey epee UP eae (6:46. 


Harvard- Yale 
(At New London, Conn., June 12) 
Varsity (4 sya a pe (20:99) 


Junior Varsity (2 ens 8 ap ad bs ie (9:46) 
Freshman (2 miles)—Yale (9:43) 


Other Winners 


Adains Cup (1 3/4 miles)—Navy (8 :44.3 
Blackwell Cup (1 5/16 miles)— Yale (6:10.5) 
Carnegie Cup (2 miles)—Cornell ($:45.4) 
Childs Cup (i 3/4 miles)—Princeton (8:32) 


_ ROWING . ) 
Source: C. Leverich Brott, Editor, Nattonat Assoctatton of Amateur Oarsmen Year Book and Es A. A.O. Rowing Ne 


Com 


1 
Weer *honunt (2,080 meters)—California re 


150 POUNDS 


Goldthwait Cup (1 3/4 miles)—Princeton (9:16. 
Wir Pate cre Cup (15/16 miles)—Prince 
(6:21.2) 


United States Championships 
(At Philadelphia, July 18-19) 


sinsie sculls—John B. Kelly, Jr., Vesper 
» G., Philadelphia: 5. ...95.:0¢ 00s tee 
Put single sculls—Walter Hoover, Jr., De- 
troit B.C... ss. 20's » «os staenreus ee eee 
1/4-mile single sculls—John B. Keliy, Jr.. 
Double sculls—C. Mcllvaine-John B. Keliy, 
Jr., Vesper. Bq. Gi. icc.0 s+ «ced pola 
Quadruple sculls—Vesper B. C. (rowover)... 
Pair-oared_ shell without  coxswain—Jim 
Hewson-Bob Sauerwein, West Side R. C., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 2... a0}. ss dp eee 
Pair-oared shell with coxswain—Detroit B. C. 
Se ahs shell without coxswain—West Side 
4-oared shell with coxswain—Detroit B. C 
8-oared shell—Vesper B. C.............- 
Intermediate 8-oared shell—Potomac B 
Washington, D: CG. ). 5o. cay ae 
150-Ib. single sculis—-Walter Hoover, Jr. 
150-1b. 1/4-mile singie sculls—Joseph Angyal, 
Ase York A. C 


2 6:30.83 
757.8 


1:25.4 
8:05.0 
8 


YACHTING 


Source: John Rendel, The New York Times. 


International Six-Meter Events 


British-American Gup—United Statcs team 

Seawanhaka Cup—Magnus Konow’s LLANORIA, 
United States 

New World-Old World—New World team 

One-Ton Cup—Andrew Firmenich’s YLLIAM VIII, 
Switzerland 

U. S. small-boat championship—Sven Salen’s 

MAYBE VI, Sweden 


One-Design Classes 


World Star—Agsostino Straulino’s MEROPE, Italy 
Worid Snipe—Antonio J. Martin, Portugal 
National Snipe—Tom Frost, Newport Beach, Calif. 
Comet—Charies W. Lyons, Corsica River, Md. 
219 Ciass—Howard McMichael, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
119 Class—Les Harlander, Richmond, Calif. 
Lightning Class—Henry J. Cawthra, Detroit 


International and National 

Mallory Trophy (North American senior)—Eugene 
Walet, New Orleans, La. 

Sears Cup (national junior)—Sandusky (Ohio) 
Y. C., Dave Ortman, skipper 

Mrs. C. F. Adams oe (women’s national)—River- 
side (Conn.) Y. , Judy Webb, zskipper 

New York Y. C. Cruise 

Queens Cup—Gilbert Verney’s yawl, SEA LION, 
Nantucket, Mass. 

Commodore’s Cup—John Nicholas Brown’s yawl, 
BOLERO, Newport, 


Astor Cup-——Robert Le 


Hall's cutter, NIMROD V, 
Huntington, N. Y 


Long-Distance Events 


Honolulu. race—Ira P. Fulmor’s ketch, STAG- 
HOUND, Pasadena, Calif. 

Annapele race—John Nicholas Brown’s yawl, 
BOLER aR eta 

Fastnet Neaisceiy Michael Newton’s sloop, 


PAVONA, England 


Seamatard vise ard race—DeCoursey Fales’ schoon-_ 
NINA, New York Y. C. 

Matkinge: races—Bayview: Wendell Anderson’s 
yawl, ESCAPADE, Detroit. Chicago: J. F. Schoen= 
dorf’s sloop, GYPSY ri 

Rochester race—Eric Moore’s = 


sloop, 
SQUALL, Rochester, N. Y. 


WATER SKIING ‘ 

Source: American Water Ski Association 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 

(At Long Beach, Calif., Aug. 21-24) i 

Points 

. 1164 


Birmingham, 


Men—Warren Witherell, The Weirs, N. H. 
Sep eebh St ae Marie Rawils, 
a 


eee boys—Buster MacCalla, Winter Haven, 
fla 


I ee et ee 1220 

Junior girls—Sharon Crosby, Orlando, Fla.... 1256 
ixed doubles—Jannette Burr-Bill Schu- 

macher, Seattle, Wash............s0008 sate ate 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 

(At Toronto, Sept. 3-5) . 

Points 

Men—Alfredo Mendoza, United States....... 945 

Women—Leah Marie Rawls, United States. 1085 

Veterans—Samuel Zamudcio, Mexicon. hag 256 

Junior boys—Charles Emry, United States.... 1400 

Junior girls—Carol Ann Duthie, Canada...... 320 


The oldest sprint racing trophy in col- 
lege rowing is the Childs Cup. It was pre- 
sented in 1879 by the late George W. 
Childs of Philadelphia for competition 
among Columbia, Pennsylvania and Prince- 
ton, On occasion Cornell and Navy partic- 
ipate but are not eligible to win the cues 


pS Oe 
rittsh Open (at Carn 


Hos: : 
A a’ r (a m Sh 

_ Chicago)\—Frank Stranahan, Toledo, fey on 
World Amateur (at Tam O’Shanter)—Frank 
Stranahan........ 


get Par 


a 
t eg oe eae Oakmont, Pa.)—Ben Hogan, 


*302 


308 
300 


330 


593 
*293 


*232 
294 


162 


_ * Wor on piay-off. 


Match Play 


U.S. Amateur (at Oklahoma City Golf and Ceuntry 
Club)—Gene Litticc, San Diego, Calif., beat Dale 

_ Morey, Indianapolis, in final, i up. 

British Amateur (at Hoylake, England)—Joe Carr, 

Dublin, Ireland, beat Harvie Ward, Atianta, Ga., 


__2 up. 

Wational P.G.A. (at Birmingham (Mich.) Country 
Club)—Walter Burkemo, Detroit, beat Felice 

_ Torza, St. Charies, Iil., 2 and 1. 

‘U.S. Public Links (at Seattie)—-Ted Richards, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

U.S.G.A. Junior (at Tulsa, Okia.)\—Rex Baxter, 

; (at Colorado Springs, 

Colo.)—Earl Moeller, Oklahoma A. and M. 

U.S. Caddie (at Columbus, Ohio)—Jerry Pittman, 

‘Yulsa, Okla. 

New \ork State—Tommy Goodwin. Rye, N. Y. 

Trans-Mississippi—Joc Conrad, Gan Antonio, Tex. 

- a dall Round-Robin—Cary Middlecoff, Memphis, 

‘Tenn. 

_ Eastern Intercolicgiate—Jerry Fehr, Yale 

Southern Amateur—Joc Conrad. 

Westera Amateur—Daie Morey. 

Northwest Amateur—Dick Yost, Portland, Ore. 


q WOMiIN 
@.S. Amateur (at Rhode Iviand C. C., West Barring- 
ton, R. i.)—Mary Lena #auik, Thomasville, Ga., 
beat Polly Riley, Fort Worth, Tex., 3 and 2. 
British Amatcur (at Porthcawl, Waies)—Marlene 
Stewart, Fonthill, Ont., beat Philomena Garvey, 
Yreland, 7 and 6. 

National Intercoilegiate—Pat Lesser, Seattle Uni- 
‘ versity. 
U.S. Junior Girls’—M e Meyerson, Los Angeles. 
' North and South—Pat O’Suilivan, Orange, Conn. 
‘Western Open—Louise Suggs, Carrolton, Ga. 
Western Amateur—Claire Doran, Cleveland, Ohio. 
nacre Amateur—Barbara Romack, Sacramento, 

alif. 
Northwest Amateur—Pat Lesser. 


EE Te Ry 
a ne ee 


Team 


Ryder Cup (prej}—U.S. beat Great Britain, 614 to 

C 5144, at Wentworth, England. 

' Walker Cup (amateur)—U.S. beat Great Britain, 

' §to 3, at Kittansett Club, Marion, Mass. 

’ Wopkins Trophy (pro)—U.S. beat Canada, 27 to 18, 
at Montreal. 

Duke of Devonshire Trophy (senior)—U.S. beat 
Canada, 62% to 18%, at Toronto. 

Public Links (Harding Trophy)—Jacksonville, Fla. 
(Tommy Jenkins, 71; Bob Goetz, 76; Dan Sikes, 


74). 
National Collegiate A.A.—Stanford. 
Eastern Intercollegiate— Yale. 


P.G.A. TOURNEY WINNERS, 1953 


Score 
Los Angeles Open—Lloyd Mangrum,.......... 280 
Crosby Pro-Amateur—Lloyd Mangrum........ 204 
San Diego Open—Tomoniy Bolt......./....+++- Af 


Phoenix Open—Lioyd Mangrum.,,........+-+e 


2 


Senet ewe ae 


28. 
Inverness Invitational—Jack Burke, Jr... //° 7" 37 
Carlings Open—Cary Middiecbaan ae ae ane 
Canadian Open—Dave Douglas....._...*” Weare 


Kansas City Open—Ed Oliver 
All-American Open—Lioyd Mangrum. eae 385 ; 
World Open Championship—Lew Worsham... 278 

‘ort Wayne Open—Art Wall, Ir... .. Sees 
Labatt’s Open—Dousg Ford....... AP ARR nS OYA. . 
Insurance City Open—Bob Toski.............) 269 , 
National Celebrities Open—Ted Kroil../ 1:7": 28% 
Eastern Open—Dick Mayer.............-...... 279 


* Won on play-off with Cary Middlecoff. 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 


Source: ‘The American Contract Bridge League. 


Champions 


Individual life master—Tobias Stone, New York. 

Individual senior master—William Adams, Ham- 
den, Conn. 

Master pairs—William A. Rosen and Milton El- 

A teeny, Chicago 
ational men’s pairs—Harold Harkavy and W 
Root, Miami, Fila. nS ‘ine 

National women's pairs—Mrs. H. P. Swearingen, 
Cincinnati, Chio-Barbara Weiner, Joplin, Mo, 

World masters team—John R. Crawford, Phiiadel- F 
phia; Howard Schenken, Sam Stayman, George 
Rapee, B. Jay Becker, Theodore Lightner, all 
New York. 

National masters team—Clifford Bishop, Detroit; 
Milton Ellenby; William A. Rosen; Don Oakie, 
San Francisco; Douglas Steen, Los Angeles. 

National non-masters team—Mr. and Mrs. Monty 
McCord, Herrin, Ull.; Mr. and Mrs. Wayne B. 
peu mies Harrisburg, Ill.; Jerome Embser, Ben- 
ton, < 

National mixed team—Harold Harkavy, Mrs. Ann 
Burnstein, Miami, Fla.; Mrs. Henry Kemp, New 
York; Alvin Roth, Washington, D. C. 

Vanderbilt Cup team—Peter Leventritt, Dr. Wil- 
liam Lipton, Richard Kahn, Ruth Sherman, 
Edgar Kaplan, all New Yorg. 


MOTORBOATING 


Source: Clarence E. Lovejoy, Boating Editor, The New 

York Times. 

Gold Cup—Slo-Mo-Shun IV, Stanley S. Sayres, 
Seattle 

National Sweepstakes—Wildcatter, G. 
Bartley, Jc., Columbus, Ohio 

President’s Cup—Slo-Mo-Shun V, Stanley S, Sayres 


National Inboard Champions 
HYDROPLANES 


48 cubic inch—Snuffy, Gillette Smith, El Monte, 


alif. 
91—Dragon, Jr., Sam Crock, Madeira, Fla, 
135—Who Dat, Don Wilson, Dearborn, Mich. _ 
136—Double Eagle HI, Richard Sooy, Pleasantville, 


Burnett 


arabs 
225—Stinger, Ray Smith, St. Louis 
7 litre—Mercury, Oliver Elam, Ashland, Ky. 


Nationa! Outboard Champions 
hydro—M<rs. Dorothy Mayer, College Point, N. Y. 
Mace sodande Torigiani, Bakersfield, Calif. 
B hydro—Doug Creech, Chariotte, N. C. 


hydro—Doug Creech 
€ Berice hydro—Clyde Wiseman, Willoughby, Ohio 
CG service runabout—Manuel Carnakis, Bakersfield, 


ae David Livingston, Lake Village, 


C racing runabout— 
t 1 4 
Madison) Wiss 


Ark. 
F hydro—Harry Vogts, \ 
reece 


Jaternational C hydro—Doug 


_ AQ—Aqueduct (N. Y.) 
: Raat Park IIL.) 
AC---Attantic City (N. J.) 
Bay Meadows (Calif.) 
BE-~Belmont Park (N. Y.) 


DM—Del Mar (Calif.) 
EC—Empire City (N. Y.} 
FG—Fair Grounds (La.) 
GS—Garden State (N. J.) 
GG—Golden Gate (Cailif.) 


BO—Bowie (Md.) GP—Gulfstream Park (Fia.) 
- €D—Churchill Downs (Ky.) | HP—Hialeah Park (Fla.) 
D—Detroit (Mich.) HA—Hawthorne Park CIll.) 


DP—Delaware Park (Del.) 


3-YEAR OLDS AND CVER 


Stake, track, winner, jockey, weight Win value 


PE REGAN (HO)—Royal Serenade, J. Longden, 
SS SS A $33,350 


Westrope, “422 21,525 
AQUEDUCT—First Aid, A. Catalano, 109.. 050 
ATLANTIC CITY TURF—Saddle Tramp, 

POET EO) ae ER ane oe 16,600 
ARGONAUT (HO)—Fleet Bird, E. LeBlanc, 115 35,200 
ARLINGTON (AP)—-Oil Capitol, C. McCreary, pe 
PAY SHORE (AQ)—Squared Away, J. Nichols, es 
Bet DAME (AQ)—Atalanta, H. B Wilson, 121. 47,600 
BEVERLY (WP)—Sunny Dale, Ww. M. Cook, 118 16,950 
Bi del SR MA ORIAE (HA)—Smoke Screen, 

G. Por AE Mea S cats aivibimtb ete sisees vent ee 37,500 
ae "ARLEN (HP)—Atalanta, H. B. Wilson, aaa 
en CC ed ' 

WIE: an al Vale, W. Boland, ue Saree Weta tiches 15,709 
BRANDY WI E (DP)-—Post Card, - Boulmetis, 

DOING Ran DE RIC aay (Ua Eas: p.oie a se vigieletiews 16,059 
Lan “babi (Randall Park)—Risque Rouge, B 

SURMISED NLP drs ists wos ke bp an Go's pave o\b'> «= mie 25,700 

CAMDEN (GS)—Indian Land, Guerin, 115. 16,750 
CARTER (AQ)—Tom Fool, T. yi els 435. 41,700 
nace Soham (HA)—Second Avenue, C. Bierman, ced 
cHUAGHLL DOWNS—Roarning, J. Contreras, ee 
COLONIAL (GS)—Versify, S. Boulmetis, 116. 17,450 
CORRECTION (J)—Parading Lady, O. Scurlock, 

Se Ved AME TON Vetnia Sha) he Vievens as ples. asta bls Swipe 4 0 wth 21,000 
DEL MAR—Goose Khal, W. Shoemaker, 119. . 14,750 
DIXIE Pissticyal Vale, J. Westropo, AOL ke 18,800 
ECGEMERE (AQ)—Level Lea, B. Green, 112.... 20,000 
EQUIFOISE MILE (AP)—Ruhe, J. Adams, 113.. 35,500 
EXCELSIOR (J)—First Glance, E. Guerin, 118.. 20,500 
FALL RIGHWEIGHT (all ages) (BE)—Kaster, 

A. Catata MATA Siavta ts whale ictphespcaveds (grace s\b 16,600 
FIRENZE () eoKies Me Kate, ae Gorman, 126.. 24,350 
FLEETWING (EC)—Eatonton, Rogers, 178, 14, "950 
Ae mame! BRED (AC)—Royal Ey J. West- 

PME PR iN. teeereh hit eek ae kie bs dares 20,225 
GAUCANT FOX (J)--Roya! Vale, J. Westrope, bieae 
“oo Se apn GAR Oa Ree coe pee 49,6 
GRAS SSLAND (WP)—Stan, J. Adams, ee WARIS 16,860 
GULFSTREAM PARK—Crafty Admira K. 

MNP ORR GELS foteer re C2 Wits asia tlemiebtte Cac aes 37,400 
INGLEWOOD (HO)—Pet Bully, R. Neves, 123.. 16,250 
Aart tae (J)——-White Skies, J. Stout, 

IMEEM NT i MIN ok Tal vcaa-nrstalate Saha etacentad! Savors 16,250 
JAM ALC A--Sagittarius, B. Green, 113......... 16,150 
MtOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (BE) —Levei Lea, 

VL LEY Th OE PSR i ng 65,100 
LADTES’ (BE)——La te Sa be l. Hanford, 118. 40,900 
LAU RE Lm-Post Card, S. Boulmetis, 113........ 12,175 
i INCOLN (LF)=Ruhe, J. Adams, 113......... 16,950 

oy reas MILE—Ocean Mist, R. Fugate, 
MEU Saree aiid sn Kcevade ios Da pare tn nhlgb bate 9,175 
LOUISIANA (FG)—Spur On, O. Grohs, 121..... 40,350 
(WATAON (Ar)-—Real Delight, E, taba 124. 25, 260 
rhe LEMMAN (HP)—Crafty Admiral, K. Church, 

ne MRS er aA TNS ea sleet a ace hes ce teoyacclv ac atptbae eles 45,400 

ANKRAYTAN (BE)---Jampol, J. Contreras, 110.. 23,300 
MERDOWLAND (WP)—Birush Burn, D. Wagner, 

PR ene koee: te elle g Tear butte tai alas 34,450 . 
Mii ACHANTS? & CITIZENS, (S)—One Hitter, 
PRMNERINBON, Lee calalic vistas e sie vivhieivewleet vic 18,100 


HORSE RACING 
Other Stake Winners in 1953 


(This compilation does not include victors listed In tabular matter.) 
Key to Abbreviations Used 


HO—Hollywood Park (Cal.) 
J—lamaicae (N.Y. 
K—Kesneland (Ky.) 
L—Laurel Park (Md.) 
LF—Lincoln Fields (ii.) 
MP—Monmouth Park CN. J.) 
N-—Narragansett Park (R. I.) 
OP—Oaklawn Park (Ark.) 


P—-Pimlico (Md.) a 
RP—Rockingham Park (N. ‘ 
S—Saratoga (N. Y.) 
SA—Santa Anita Park (Ca 1 | 
SD—Sufioik Downs (Mass.) 
T—Tanforan (Calif.) ; 
TP—Tropical Park (Fla.} 
WP—Washington Park (ill 


Stake, track, winner, jockey, weight Win ve 
papel tg 2a es (BE)—Tom Fool, T. Atkin= 


MICHIGAN MILE (Detroit)—Second Avenue, 
C. Bierman, 114.1... 0.566... eos 4a a 

MIDWEST (HA)—Indian Hill, D. Dodson, 118.. 

MOLLY ea eae (MP)—My Celeste, L. Bat- 
chellon, 1103 5. oo. s 2k ees < ee 


115 
NARRAGANSETT SPECIAL (N)—Sailed Away, 
A. DeSpirito, 112.05 822, Fh. 2 eee 
oe Kotss (DP)—Grecian Queen, T. bea git 


ROWE MEMORIAL (L)—Tuscany, N. Shuk, 122 
Sears (AC)—Crafty Admiral, D. Scurlock, 
PAUMONOK (J)—Squared Away, J. Nichols, 125 
PHOENIX (K)—Pet Bully, 0. Dodson, 118...... 
REGRET (MP)-—Cinda, J. Stout, 120........... 1& 
QUAKER CITY (GS)—Bit 0’ Fate, S. Boulmetis, © 


QUEENS COUNTY (AQ)-—Flaunt, S. Cole, 105.. 20 


rah dba) Gnd ui (EC)-—Count Turf, C. Vie~ 
Creary, 


Mark- Ye-Well, E. Arcaro, 126.., “eee 
SANTA MARGARITA (SA)—Spanish Cream, 


E. Guerin, 128. 5.5. nse aos 13 dante eee . 38,609 
SARATOGA—Alerted, C. McCreary, 117 79,650 
SARATOGA CUP—Alerted, C. McCreary, 126. 10,875 


STARS AND STRIPES (AP)—Abbe Sting, R. 5 
Baldwin 16,675. 


_ house, PAD ra ticters a's feeding eo xleoved ee ae ee 17, 


SUSSEX (DB) —Recat Vale, uw Westrope, 130. . 
SYSONBY (BE)—Tom Fool, T. Atkinsen, ee 36,400 
TANFORAN—Trusting, W. ‘Shoemaker, 430.. s 
TOBOGGAN (B)—Tuseany, N. uk, 122) ona) 21,450 
TOP FLIGHT (BE)—Marta, C. Nogreseyt 19,. F 
TROPICAL PARK=—Spartan Valor, J. Stout, 426 5800. 
VAGRANCY (AQ)—Home-Made, E. Guerin, 114 17,100 
UNITED Batt ed Ss (AC)~—Iceberg it, J. Con- mt 
trerag, 120. 52. 1.5 Weasel 43,050 
VALLEY FORGE (GS)-—-Golden Gloves, N. Wall, 200 
bal @heingiet spon moe wale Wit elena ne eae 18,2 
VANITY (HO) Fiese Khal, J. Burton, 114... 15,500 
VOSBURGH (all ages) (BE)—Indian Land, T. ORY 
Atkinson, 37123.0 20 Si ee 17,200 
WASHINGTON PARK--Sickle’s Image, W. M, iM 
Cook, 166...) hs. wea dea oe 108,500 
WHITNEY (S)—Tom Fool, T. Atkinson, 126.. 18,250 
WILMINGTON (DP)—Eatontown, W. B. Wilk 
Hara, TUT sre), vciail Seep ee uie tle ote ME EUS 9,000 
WILSON (S)—Tom Fool, T. Atkinson, 126...... 10,925 


Riding Mark to Shoemaker 


When Jockey Willie Shoemaker rode his 
391ist winner on Oct. 16, 1953, in the third 
race at Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif., 


he set a world single-season record. His 
record-breaking mount was The Hoop. The 
previous mark was 3890, established by 
Anthony DeSpirito in 1952. 


~ 


cb 


3-YEAR OLDS 
Stake, track, winner, jockey, Saat 
\ ORN ye ide Meeting, 


TSY Ross SS (GS)—Is Proud, J. Stout, 121. 
BLACK-EVED SUSAN i Top, ¢ 


( Landlocked, J. Stout, 122...... 
HO)—Ali’s Gem, W. Shoemaker, 120 
c LEOPAT A (AP)—Arab Actress, W. M. Cook, 


~_ Grecian Queen, E. Guerin, 1 
DEBONAIR (HO)—Imbros, R. Ye 

DELAWARE OAKS (DP)—Cerise Reine 
US SS JSP gay toe ay 

D oe MAR DERBY—Apple Valley, 


—Levei Lea, B. Green, 112. 
RA) Nets Dancer, E. Guerin, 126. 
PERIMENTAL ( J)—Laffango, N. Shuk, 123. 
ya (HOP)—Rosal Bey Gem, J. ‘Com- 


: Ae RRR AUS ce ae ane y 
{aG)--Grecian’ ‘Queen, E. Guerin, 

HAM (J) | (st div.)\—Native Dancer, E. 
OTHAM (J) (2d div.)—Laffango, N. Shuk, 120 
al ides Sed OAKS (HP)—Fieet Khal, J. Bur- 
JE; EROME Bena Page, N. Shuk, 114...... 
rte (GS)—Roya!l Bay Gem, J. Combest, 


McCre: 11S ae De Sa SS a ee eee 
LOUISIANA DERBY (FG)—Matagorda, P. J. 


ce ee enon 


miss" AMERICA (AC)—Miss Joanne, R. Mc- 


Laughl 117 
Briss WOODFORD (MP)—My Sin, T. Atkinson, 


Sh 

eEAN’ City (AC)—Van Cr 

EABODY MEMORIAL (LF)—Royal Bay Gem, 
J. Combest, 126. 

‘PETER PAN (BE)—In 

HILADELPHIA TURF AC) — o A Bit, W. B 
BREAN AE NPRB TOG ops oa ions Balece sae ene OO ere ems 

RIORESS (J —G n Queen, E. Guerin, 121 

ROVIDENC (N)—Dictar. H. Woodhouse, 111 

N FELIPE (SA)—Decorated, J. Longden, 120 

ANTA BARBARA (SA)—De Anza, R. Neves, 


1 
Ee eS Gee et a eae ag is ABLES 
SARANAG S)—First Aid, A. Catalano, 106. 
SEQUOIA (T)—Ali's Gem, R. Ford, 117 
rl OAN ({WP)—Ace Destroyer, K. Church, 
SHEVLIN (AQ)—Hueso, B. Jarnes, 113........ 
SWIFT (BE)—Tahitian King, H. Woodhouse, 
T (S)—Canadiana, D. Gorman, 124,....... 
f(ENTNOR (AC) (1st div. )—Better Goods, L. 
Batchellor, 111 
VENTNOR (AC) (2d div.)-—-Little Flirt II, L. 

Batchellor, 109 
WARREN WRIGHT MEMORIAL 

Crosby, E. Arcaro, 116 
WESTERNER (HO)—Rejected, R. Neves, 110.. 
WILL ROGERS (HO)—Imbros, R. York, 110... 
WITHERS (BE)—Native Dancer, E. Guerin, 126 
YANKEE (SD)—Better Goods, G. Lasswell, 116 


apreciated vive! p's a “i aie 


Win value 
Sen »450 


7,600 
13,977 
14,350 
13,760 
17,650 
17,750 
19,967 
24,775 
21,550 
16,350 
17,550 


45,500 
18,300 


31,025 
9,050 


11,650 
19,075 


38,100 
15,400 
28,500 


116,400 


88,000 
20,950 


24,500 
24,500 


15,300 
18,800 


25,450 
22,150 


21,750 
19,600 
20,150 
31,876 
32,980 
16,800 
17,750 
13,675 


41,200 
11,400 


39,800 
25,800 


16,400 
17,300 
22,660 
16,950 


12,350 


13,160 
16,450 
16,150 


16,375 
17,850 


18,500 
11,700 


16,950 
16,950 


18,925 
64,500 
16,450 
23,050 
24,050 


2- YEAR-OLDS 


Stake, track, winner, jockey, weight Win value 
ARLINGTON LASSIE (AP)—Queen Hopeful, J. 


Adaras )4 10s rif: since. 
REAR is $eeac0 


8,450 

A ee ree 9,225 

BASHFORD. MANOR ere 

CHAMPAGNE “"(BE) 1BASe. 

MouBe,: 122 abe as bint een 26,700 

19,600 

11,950 

16,850 

COLLEEN (MP) (2d’ div.)\—Lady Bouncer, J. ane 

SAE Pa eee 17,675 

COWDIN (AQ)-Fisherman, H. Woodh } 

DEBUTANTE (CD)—Golly, J. Adams, ho 13°30 
ae mae FUTURITY—Double Speed, J. Long- 

POE ECCS. NO Ee Me oe Ee ae ate 29,475 

DOVER (DP)—By Jeeper, S. Boulmetis, 116. . 11,975 

FASHION (BE)—Evening Out, O. Scurlock, i 

FLORIDA BREEDERS’ (HP)—Wolf Gal. ae Bese 

GEORGE WOOLF MEMORIAL’ (WP)—Home: OO 

stake, S.-Brooks;: 114.5 03) 0x05 oo ee 11,026 
GRAND UNION HOTEL (S8)—Artismo, D. Gor- 

ds Pans (See pn arts I Ne nae YE Mie mates in 8 hee 4 20,325 
GREAT AMERICAN (AQ@)—Fisherman, C 

Erickson 314. .icc sess eo ee ee ee 13, 33 

HAGGIN ph plot Session, R. Trejos, 118 20/6 00 


68,900 


17,400 
15,050 


11,575 
11,425 
11,750 
13,035 
13,550 
41,345 

6,925 
20,120 
18,490 
17,780 


12,000 


HOLLYWOOD LASSIE (HO)—Chorus Khal, L. 
HYDE PARK (AP)—Donnajack, W. Boland, 118 
etre bid (LF) (1st div.)—Company B. . Adams, 


JUVENILE (BE)—Catspaw, E. Arcaro, 117. ' 
LAFAYETTE (K)—Everett, Jr., A. Popara, 122.. 
LONGPORT (AC)—Errard King, N. Shuk, 126 
MATRON (BE)—-Evening Out, O. Scurlock, 119 
steal 2 ori (SD)—Switch ‘On, T. Johnson, 
NATIONAL STALLION (colts) (BE)—Porter- 
house, W. Boland, 11 
At et ad STALLION (fillies) (BE)—Evening 
, O. Scurlock, 119 
New JERSEY FUTURITY 
Hanfor 
POLLYANNA, 
caro, 114 
POLLY DRUMMOND (DP)—Incidentally, D. 
Gorman, 122 11,300 
ciple STATE (WP)—Sea O Erin, J. Adams, males 
PRIMER (AP)—Company B., J. Adams, 122. 941,125 
Pern 48 PAT (WP)—Queen Hopeful, ae 
Ct bea) ag bh eee nen nice On isa. 
RANCOCAS (GS)—Incidentally, D. Gorman, 
ROSEDALE (J)—Sitting Duck, E. Guerin, 119 
SANFORD (S)—Bobby Brocato, O. Scurlock, 


TY 2 (MP)—Crisset, I. 


(WP)—Miz Clementine, E. Ar- 


114 
SANTA YNEZ (SA)—Lap Full, 


SAPLING (MP)—Artismo, J. Stout, 113....... 30,200 
eee SPECIAL—Turn-To, H. Moreno, iynes 
scH AUYLERVILLE (S)—Evening Out, O. Scur- iA 
TOON; VES ai aa oksae oo ana ase! intrahntal stat aol ap duds pos ae My 
SPINAWAY (S)—Evening Out, O. Scurlock, 123 41,050 
STARLET (HO)—Arrogate, E. LeBlanc, 44,5 
TREMONT (AQ)—Quick Lunch, N. Wall, 122. 10,300 
TYRO (MP)—Errard King, S. Boulmetis, 115... 19,250 
UNITED Saher HOTEL (S)—Wise Pop, Se ae 


WAKEFIELD. (EC)—Quick Lunch, N. a 122 8,725 


ON TAT ik lees ane eal oo Seam e tyers tes 11,100 
WORLD’ s Pat Or (AC)—Ecrard King, 
OulmetisS, 122.....- 00sec reap peeeeeeee 17,150 
YOUTHFUL iss “Revolt, B. Green, 122....,..- 10,975 
a 


The first running of the $269,395 Garden 
State Stakes for 2-year-olds was taken by 
the Cain Hoy Stable’s Turn-To on Oct. 31, 
1953. Turn-To, ridden by Henry Moreno, 
went the mile and a sixteenth in 1: 46, 
and earned $151,282.25. 


] ADELPHI 

9—Bridgeport......... 19 
30—Brooklyn College.. 0 
13—Upsala............ 36 
13—Wilkes. ie Nipisipieceisie e's 14 

ALABAMA 
19—Miss. Southern.... 26 
7—Louisiana State 7 
21—Vanderbilt .... 12 
41—Tulilsa.... 13 
0—Tennessee So) 
7—Miss. State. eh i A 
33—Georgia..........- 12 
21—Chattanooga...... 14 

ALBRIGHT 
O—Temple............ 34 
6—Muhlenberg....... tt) 
7—Lafayette.......... 28 
O—Gettysburg........ 27 
O—F. and M.......... 6 
21—Moravian.......... 13 

AMHERST 


T—Utah........--.005 28 
14—Colorado.......... 20 
46—New Mex. A.& M.. 7 
20—New Mexico....... 0 

0—Marquette..... : 
39—West Texas St...... 
27—Texas Tech........ 

ARKANSAS 

6—Okla. A. & M...... 7 
13—Texas Christian.... 6 

7—Baylor............. 14 

T—=TOXAS ... 0 scceeces 16 

O—Mississippl........ 28 
41—Texas A. & M...... 14 

O—Rilloe. ... .. 2 even ces 47 

ARMY gy 
41—Furman........... 0 
20—Northwestern,..... 33 
27—Dartmouth. . ey 
14—Duke..... 13 
40—Columbia 7 

0—Tulane 0 
27—N, C. State........ Y 

AUBURN § 
47—Stetson..........+. 0 
13—Mississippi. . a] 
21—Miss. State 21 

6—Georgia Tech...... 36 
34—Tulane............ 7 
16—Florida.,.... 5a0 yal 
29—Miami (Fla.)....... 20 

BAYLOR 
26—California......... 0 
21—Miami (Fla.)....... 13 
14—Arkansas.......... -7 
47—Vanderbilt......... 
14—Texas A. & M...... 13 
26—Texas Christian.... 7 
20—Texas,.....-.0.0005 21 

BOSTON COLLEGE 
14—Clemson........... 14 

6—Louisiana State.... 42 

7—Villanova.......... 16 
20—Fordham.......... 13 
31—Xavier (Ohio) ..... 14 

O0—Richmond......... 14 
20—Wake Forest,...... 7 


BOSTON UNiV. 
14—Syracuse 
13—Penn State 
40—Brandeis 
62—Lehigh ....s.sece0- 

6—Marquette. 
7—Holy Cross.... 


So Tufts. ..cccas soe ave 
18—Wesleyan 


25—Bridgeport 
6—Northeastern 
14—Boston U 


y 
38—Massachusetts..... 
26—Springfield 

BRIGHALA YOUNG 


27—Montana 
25-—San Jose State..... 
12—New Mexico....... 1 


6€—Wyoming.. 
12—Colorado A. & M.. 


6—Holy Cross 
13--Princeton 
42—Connecticut 


13—Muhlenberg 
0—Hoiy Cross 


6—Lafayette 


CALIFORNIA 


26——-Oregon State. 
19--Ohio State.. . 


34—San Jose St. 
20—So. he scene 


63—-Washington 
f CARNEGIE TECH. 


21~—Allegheny. 
27—Johns Hopkir 


CINCINNATUR 


; 7—Marquette Fess eink 
67-—Wm. & Mary 
20—Xavier (Ohio) nner 
66—Western Reserve... 


41—Louisville 


Intercollegiate Football Records, 1953 


NOTE—This compilation includes games played through Nov. 7. Those desiring la 
results may obtain them by writing to the Information Please Almanac, 444 Mai 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., enclosing a stamped return envelope and stating scores wan 


CLEMSON 
33—Presbyterian ...... 7 
14—Boston College..... 14 

O—Maryland.......-.. 20 
7—Miami (Fia.)....... 7 
7—South Carolina.... 
18—Wake Forest......- 3 
7—Georgia Tech...... 20 
COLBY 


14—American Int'l.... 19 
0—Coast Guard Acad. 13 
20—Norwich........... if 


O—Trinity............ 34 
7—Bowdoin .......265 26 
13—Maine......... «pss 40 
13—Batet.. ccc cscccas oe 12 
T COLGATE, 
7—Cornell............ 27 
6—Holy Cross......... 19 
26—Harvard........... 28 
24—Dartmouth ....... 14 
TmVale. 5. Sisdccccnee< 
33—Rutgers.........0- 13 


19—Bucknell.......... 12 
COLL. OF PACIFIC 


25—Stanford.......... 20 
20—Wash. State....... 26 
13— Tulsa. .csc Jccececes 22 
26—Hawall..........0- 8 

T—Texas Tech........ 34 
20—Marquette.. ...... 20 

6—San Jose State... 7 

COLORADO 
2i—Washington....... 20 
20—Arizona..... vesees! 24 
16—Missourl........ Role ee 
21—Kansas. .......000. 27 
14—Kansas State...... 28 
20—Oklahoma......... 27 
41—lowa State.. ...... 31 
21=Utah: « .ccswcececus Go 
COLUMBIA 

14—Lehigh... 
19—Princeton 

i—=Yale.>..: 

6—Harvard 


26—St. Lawrence...... 6 
18—-Maine. ....5...5c08 18 
7—Delaware.......... 30 
6—New Hampshire... 0 
T—=Brown ccucspececss 42 
CORNELL 
27—Colgate............ uf 
T=—=Ricetn. ie hemisiiciees 28 
Gam Navy sien tiviaisie sete rets 26 
DeeW ale oiec co sies's 0 ser 0 
26—Princeton......... 19 
27—Columbia......... 13 
O—Syracuse.......... 26 
DARTMOUTH 
6—Holy Cross......... 28 
T—Navy...... 66 
0O—Army 27 
14—Colgate 24 
14—Harvar 20 
32—Yale.. ore 
19—Columbi: ARN} 
DELAWARE 
19-—Gettysburg........ 7 
26—Lehigh............ 13 


13—West Chester T.... 27 
48-—New Hampshire... 0 
30—Connecticut 
18—Muhienberg 


33—Drake........... ea 
= 6—Colorado A. & M... 


DENVER 
19—Colorado College... 


13—Montana....... 
6—Utah. ..... i960 
27—Brigham Young oe 
18—New Mexico. oe 
12—Wichita........... 


DETROIT 
33—Nortih Dakota St... 
48—Wayne. .....-.+- os 
7—Fordhant....- ocean 
19—Houston. : aoe 
27—Villanova. . 


18—Okla. A. rig ake 
O—Marquette......«++ 1 


\ 
DUKE 
20—South Carolina.... 
19——-Wake Forest....... 


21—Tennessee......... 
20—Purdue. > 3. casos 


O—Navy 


FLORIDA 


16—Rice....... «sso 2 
O0—Georgia Tech...... | 
13—Kentucky......... 2 
45—Stetson.......-5.08 { 
60-—The Citadel........ { 
21—Louisiana State.... 2 
T—Auburn. ...s.cs0e8 1 
21—Georgla..... «assem 


FORDHAM 


21—Detroit.......... os 
13—Syracuse......... Bais 
13—Boston Coll....... om 
40—Rutgers........ oes 
20—Miami (Fla.).. 
21—Penn State........ 2 


F. AND M. 


47—Johns Hopkins. . 
39-—-Dickinson..... 
33—Drexel......... Ss 
6—Albright........... 
13—Lafayette....... rr 


GEORGIA 
32—Villanova...... . 


13—Maryland...... 
6—Louisiana Stat 
27—North Carolina 
12—Alabama.. 
7—Florida:...Uccsccee 


GEORGIA TECH 


63—Davidson......... « 
O—Florida............ 
6-—So. Methodist..... 
27—Tulane....... Ar 
36—Auburn,.........- 
14—Notre Dame....... 
43—Vanderbilt....... we 
20—Clemson.........-. . 


GEO. WASHINGTON 
14—-V. Mi Lee Se sient 


20—Virginia........... 
6—West Virginia...... 
T—W. & M......... ° 
25—Wash. & Lee,.....- 


HARVARD 
Ohio U. 


0—Princeton......... 
HOBART 


: HOFSTRA 


—Bridgeport 
foe Lawrence. 


18—Cortland T 
‘33—Kings Point 

4 

HOLY CROSS 


be IDAHO 
6—San Jose State..... 34 
CCA rs\- oe wie at se 21 
Montana U........ 12 
14—Brigham Young... 20 
“13—Wash. State....... 30 
_0—Oregon State...... 19 
6—Oregon............ 25 
E ILLINOIS 
"21—Nebraska.......... 21 
33-—-Stanford. et 
41—Ohio State 20 
'27--Minnesota 7 
20—Syracuse 13 
21—Purdue 1.0 
19—Michigan...... 3 
INDIANA ~7~ 
12——Chio State......... 36 
14—So. California...... 27 
2i—Marquette......... 20 
'18—Michigan State.... 47 
13—lowa.............. 19 
7—Missouri..........- 14 
20—Minnesota......... 28 
IOWA 
7—Mich'gan State.... 21 
64—Wash. State....... 12 
13—Michigan.......... 14 
21—Wyoming.......... 7 
49—Indiana........... 13 
6—Wisconsin......... 10 
26—Purdue............ 0 
IOWA STATE 
35—South Dakota..... 0 
O—Northwestern. . 36 
0—Kansas...... 23 
12—Kansas State 20 
13—Missouri 6 
7—Drake. . 12 
34—Colorad 41 
19—Nebraska Pee 


See onetetl eat 
et A te 


23—lowa State 
27—Colorado. 


ke 
13—Colorado A. & M... 
27—Nebraska 


KENTUCKY 


6—Texas A. & M. 
6—Mississippi. 


LAFAYETTE 


14—Princeton.... 
28—Albright 

7—Muhlenberg 
28—West. Maryland... 


7—Columbia. 
13—Delaware. 


7—Gettysburg 
12—Boston U... 
20—Bucknrell 
13—Muhlenberg 


LOUISIANA STATE 


42—Boston College 
6—Kentucky 


16—Mississippi 
14—Tennessee 


6—Rhode Island 
13—Vermont 

6—New Hampshire... 
18—Connecticut 1 


MARQUETTE 


46—So. Dakota St. 
31—Cincinnati 
11—Wisconsin 


20—Coll. of Pacific 


MARYLAND 


20—Missouri 
52—Wash. and L 
20—Clemson..... 


24—South Carolina.... 
27—Geo. Washington. . 


MASSACHUSETTS 


0—Connecticut 
7—Springfield 
17—Rhode Island 
14—Northeastern 
14—Brandeis 


MIAMI (FLA.) 


27—Florida State...... 
13—Baylor............ : 2 
39—Clemson...... nant 
16—Nebraska.......... 20 
O0—Maryland.......... 30 
O0—Fordham........ <5 20 
20—Auburn..... Soran) 
MICHIGAN 
SR ala fogs 0 
26—Tulane.. 7 
14—lowa. 13 
20—Northweste 12 
0—Minnesota 22 
24—Pennsylvania. . 14 
S—lilinois. 0. ee 19 
MICHIGAN STATE 
Bi—Jowa .): coc ke. ri 
21—Minnesota......... 
2695 CU 7 it tein 19 
47—Indiana........... 18 
Purdued..sscckess< 6 
34—Oregon State...... 6 
28—Ohio State......... 13 
MIDDLEBURY 
12—Wesleyan.......... 
O—Bates.............. 13 
O—Williams.......... 
Ge Tutte iso sass coos 47 
T—Trinity............ 33 
2T—Norwich.,....2..0+ 38 
7—Vermont.......... 
MINNESOTA 
T—So,. California. . Piet 9 
0—Michigan State.... 21 
30—Northwestern. oA 
7—Illinois,..... Mery 
22—-Michigan.... Seo) 
35—Pittsburgh.. ee 
28—Indiana........... 20 
MISSISSIPPI 
39—Chattanooga...... 6 
22—Kentucky......... 6 
O—Auburn........... 13 
28—Vanderbilt......... 6 
45—Tulane............ 14 
28—ArkansasS.......... 0 


27—Louisiana State.... 16 
40—N. Texas State..... 7 


MISS. STATE 


34—Memphis State.... §& 
26-—Tennessee......... 0 
21—N. Texas State..... 6 
21—Auburn.........-- 21 
13—Kentucky........- 32 
7—Alabama.........- a 
20—Texas Tech........ 27 
21—Tulane...........- 0 
MISSOURI 
6—Maryland.... 20 
14—Purdue... 7 
27—Colorado. 16 
T—So. Metho 20 
6—lIowa State 13 
23—Nebraska. 7 
14—Indiana.. 7 
7—Oklahoma.. 14 
NAVY 
6—W. and M. ........ 6 
65—Dartmouth........ 7 
26—Cornell......-..--- 6 
65—Princeton......... 7 
6—Pennsylvania...... 
7—Notre Dame......- 38 
O0—Duke...........--- 0 
NEBRASKA 
12—Oregon......-++--> 20 
21—lIllinois......-.-.-- 21 
0—Kansas State.....- 27 
6—Pittsburgh.......- 14 
20—Miami (Fla.).....-- 16 
7—Missouri........-+- 23 
9Q—KansaS....-+s49¢4s 0 
27—Ilowa State...\v-., Vourih b:) 


27—Davidson 


35—lowa State 
33—Army....... 


12—Michigan.......... 


27—Pittsburgh.... 
13—Ohio State 


19—-Idaho....... 


NEW bagels 


27—Upsala. oid. 13 
4—Rhede Island...... 13 
me MiaInG) .o\:15 Sis sok < 
O—Delaware...... vase B 
34—St. Lawrence..... sig 
O—Connecticut....... 6 


29—-N..C. States. i253; 
39—Wash. and Lee..... 0 
18—Wake Forest....... 13 
O—Maryland.......... 26 
14—Georgia........... 27 
Tennessee......... 20 


N. C. STATE 


7—North Carolina.... 29 
7—Geo. Washington.. 20 
7 


NORTHWESTERN 


13—Wisconsin......... 
NOTRE DAME 
28—Oklahoma......... 21 
37—Purdue. ..,..65050 7 
23—Pittsburgh........ 14 
27—Georgia Tech.,.... 14 
SB8—Navy sac coidis la aairne 7 
28—Pennsylvania...... 20 
OHIO STATE 
36—Indiana........... 12 
33—California......... 19 
20—IIlinois..........-- 41 


12—Pennsylvania...... 6 
20—Wisconsin......... 19 
27—Northwestern...... 13 
13—Michigan State.... 28 


OKLAHOMA 

21—Notre Dame....... 28 

7—Pittsburgh........ 7 
19——Texas........eeeeee 14 
45—Kansas........-.+. 0 
27—Colorado........-. 20 
34—Kansas State...... i) 
14—Missouri.......-..- 7 


OKLA. A. & M. 


20—Hardin-Simmons.. 4 


7—Arkansas.......... 

13—Texas Tech........ 27 
14—Wichita........... 7 
14—Houston.,.......+- T 
14—Detroit...........- 18 
28—Tulsa....-..6eeeeee 14 
20—Wyoming......---> 14 

OREGON 

20—Nebraska.......-.- 12 
0—Stanford........-. 7 
O—U. C. L. A.....--.-- 12 
0—Wash. State......- 7 
6—Washington......- 14 
26—San Jose State..... 13 
13—So. California...... 7 
26—Idaho.....-.-++++s 6 


OREGON STATE 


0—California. 
0—Washingto! 
0—Stanford. 

0—So. Californi: 


6—Michigan Sta 


PENNSYLVANIA 


13—Vanderbilt.,....... 
13—Penn State........ 
0—California......... 
6——-Ohio State......... 
GQ——=Navy.....cccevceee 
{14—Michigan. eneeeeees 
20—Notre Dame....... 


PENN STATE 


0—Wisconsin......... 20 

7—Pennsylvania...... 13 
35—Boston U.......... 19 
20—Syracuse.......... 14 
27—Texas Christian.... 21 
19—West Virginia...... 20 
28—Fordham.......... 21 


PITTSBURGH | 
T—West Virginia...... 17 


BRandan 


7—Oklahoma......... 7 
14—Nebraska........ Eo 
14—Notre Dame....... 23 
21—Northwestern,..... 27 
14—Minnesota......... 35 
26—Virginia......... 56 

PRINCETON 


20—Lafayette.......... 14 
20—Columbia......... 19 
9—Rutgers........... 7 
T—Navy.,........-- ... 65 
19—Cornell............ 26 
27—Brown............. 13 


6—Harvard........... 0 
PURDUE 
7—Missouri..... RASDAD 14 
7—Notre Dame....... 37 
ENT CO (a iatavolaeista in, ees 20 
19—Wisconsin......... 28 
6—Michigan State.... 0 
O—lIIlinois............ 21 
DDE cietele ists ies ve. 26 
R. P. 1. 
0—Northeastern 

7—Alfred,.... 


peoeeeer: 3 i 
12—Worcester Tech.. 12 
6—Coast Guard Acad. 12 


RHODE ISLAND 


13—Northeastern...... 7 
ig=Maine.,........... 6 
13—New Hampshire... 14 
GE BOWM) . 53. iis caves 13 
41—Massachusetts..... 14 
eS HIOTSEPA, «ins oe 00 27 
18—Springfield........ 6 
RICE 

20— Florida. .....0...0. 16 
28—Cornell............ 1g 
40—Hardin-Simmons.. 0 

T—So. Methodist..... 12 
TE OXIAS sfoie siecle cle sie sins 13 
13—Kentucky......... 19 
47—Arkansas.......... 0 

RICHMOND 

28—Handol!lph-Macon.. 0 
16—Davidson.......... 0 
ees auIVALt Miottiee e etsl'sie.6 7 

are OR) Muiscsicisssialae ss « 21 
27—Wash. and Lee..... 19 
13—Wake Forest....... 13 
14—Boston College..... 0 

RUTGERS — 

20—V. P. I 13 

7—Princeton E] 
20—Brown 27 
13—Fordham 40 


13—Colgate.. 
14—Lafayette..... 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


G—Duke............... 20 
25—The Citadel........ 0 
19—Virginia.. ..)..--.- 0 
Sie FOE MA Ssicis ass + - 13 
14—Clemson........... 76 

6—Maryland.......... 24 
18—North Carolina.... 0 


SO. CALIFORNIA 


29—Wash., State....... 13 
17—Minnesota......... 

27—Indiana........... 14 
13—Washington....... 13 
37—Oregon State...... 
32—California.... 
T—Oregon........++-- 1 
23—Stanford.......... 20 


sO. METHODIST 


4—Georgla Tech...... §& 
20—Missourl.........-. 7 
12—Rice..... Se REICH Os 


STANFORD 
20—Coll. of Pacific. .... 25 
T=-Oregon.-......-..- 0 
21—Illinols...........- 33 
21—Oregon State...... 0 
21—-U. C. L.A.......... 20 
aon ton. 5.5. eyed 
48—Wash. td reslercare 19 
20—So. California...... 23 
SWARTHMORE 
27—Susquehanna...... 7 
13—Hamilton.......... 2 
21—Ursinus......... -. 38 
13-—Wesleyan........ a5 
SYRACUSE 
42—Temple...... SS ak 
14—Boston U.......... 14 
20—Fordham.......... 13 
14—Penn State........ 20 
12—[linols ..... 6. . o ess 20 
21—Holy Cross......... 0 
26—Cornell:.. 2.2.2.2... 0 
TEMPLE 
34—Albright... 0 
O—Syracuse..... ee me 
27—Bowling Green..... 0 
27—Bucknell es 
33—Scranton 7 
7—Bainbridge N. T.S. 7 
Gm ele: ce cece sence 32 
TENNESSEE 
O—Miss. State........ 26 
OmDuke......06...00 21 
40—Chattanooga...... 7 
O—Alabama.......... 0 
69—Louisville.......... 
20——North Carolina.... 6 
SQL. S. Un... ee 14 
TEXAS 
7—Loulslana State.... 20 
41—Villanova.......... 12 
28—Houston........... 7 
14—Oklahoma.,........ 19 
16-—Arkansas.......... 
ometee rs cc hac mcalnes 3% 18 
16—So. Methodist..... 7 
LIK Baylor, 5 viccvwisic neces 20 
he TEXAS A. & M. 
T=Kentucky......... 6 
14—Houston........... 14 
14—Georgia..,........ 12 
27—Texas Tech........ 14 
20—Texas Christian.... 7 
13=-Baylor. oc.qaeevacns 14 
14—Arkansas.......... 41 
0—So. Methodist..... 23 
TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
I3=Kansas\yy..ce ie 0 
6—Arkansas.......... 13 
19—Michigan State.... 26 
7—Texas A. & M...... 20 
21—Penn State........ 27 
i==Baylor tooo nck 25 
21—Wash. State....... 7 
TRINITY 
32——Hobart<. oc. cee. 0 
2f—Turts.cd, sone t 
34=—Colby: . 22... 0 
33—Middlebury. aang, 
14—Coast Guard Acad. 25 
14——-Amberst........... 29 


64—The Citadel........ 
14—Georgia.......++++ 
BR pore 2 Se cnaron 


14—Mississippi........ 
7—Auburn...... 


Vane 
O—Miss. State........ 


ofaX8aa 


ee a. * 
19 


2o—Coll on Pacific. .... 

13—Alabama . 41 
14—Hardin-Simmons.. 
14—Okla. A. & M. 
23—Houston......---+- 


41—Oregon State...... 
19——-Kansas...... nese 
13—Wisconsin.... 
20—Stanford.. 
44—Wash. State 
20—California.. 


7—St. Lawrence.... 


6—Bridgeport 
13—New Hampshire... 
33—Lincoln (Pa.)...... 
13—Moravian 
35—Adelphi......... : 
19—Scranton 
67—Brooklyn Coil.. mas 


33—Utah State... 111)! 
See seem 
14—Washington 

0—Colorado 


VANDERBILT 
7—Pennsylvania 
12—Alabama 
6—Mississippi 
28—Virginia........... 
0—Georgia Tech 
14—Kentucky 


VILLANOVA 


15—-Boston College 


0— Kentucky 
21-—Xavier (Ohio) 


0—South Carolina. 
se Washington. 


O—Pittsburgh........ 


13—Geo. Washington.. 
7—Richmond 
14—-The Citadel........ 
21—Virginia 
20—West Virginia...... 
7—Florida State 


14—Wm. & Mary.. i 
O—Duke........ eee 

18—Villanova...... 

Ef get a) Carolina.. 

20—N. 


7—Boston College..... 
WASHINGTON 


20—Colorado.......... @ 
O0—Michigan.......... & 
28—Oregon State...... 
13—-So. California...... 1 
14—Oregon.......ses0- 
T—Stanford.....ssess 
21—Utah.....cccedeoue 
25—California......... 6 


WASH. & LEE 


47—Shepherd.........+ 
O—Maryland.......... 6 
O—North Carolina.... 3 
14—West Virginia...... 
19—Richmond,........ 
12—V. P. lS, cseneeeia 
7—Geo. Washington... 
34—Davidson.....s0+0- 


WASHINGTON STATE 
13-—So. California...... 


19—Stanford. 
7—Texas Christian.... 


WESLEYAN 


7—Middlebury 
O0—Bowdoin....... 
6—Coast Guard Acad. 
33——Worcester Tech.. 
20—Ambherst...... desc 
27—Swarthmore....... 
O—Williams.......... 


WEST. MARYLAND 


14—Dickinson......... ( 
7—Gettysburg...... . 4 
20—Randolph- Macon.. 7 
O—Lafayette......... Bis) 


0—Hampden-Sydney . 
33—Penn M. C........6 


WEST VIRGINIA 


17-—Pittsburgh........ 
47—Waynesburg....... 1 
40—Wash. & Lee..... oan 
27T—Geo. Weshing aa 
62—V. M. f..... -cicae 
20—Penn State........ 1 
12—V. P. I... do 


WILLIAM &BMARY 
16—-Wake Forest....... 1 


12—Geo. Washingto 
7—N. C. State.. 
19—V. M. Ls. 


WILLIAMS 


0—Springfield........ 
14—Rochester........¢ 
7—Middlebury........ 


20—Bowdoin..,.... oe 
9—Tufts........ Sri 
21—Union= a. ese . 
13—Wesleyan........ +. 
WISCONSIN 
20—Penn State...... oe 
13—Marquette......... 1 
OU. C. EY Ast. ccwsenae 
28-—Purdue...... ais vote 
19—Ohio State......... 2 
10—~lowa io ener ote 
34—Northwestern...... 1 
YALE 
32——Connecticut....... 
t8—Brown ss eee 5 
13—Columbia......... 
O0=—Gornell. acneeenied . 
T—Colgate............ 
0—Dartmouth........ K 


32——Temple, ....3..ic08 


; 

7 

5 

: 

: 

k 

- 
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ROBERT E. GRAYSON 
Director, Editorial Library, New York Herald Tribune 


Adowa, Ethiopia, 35 Legislation, 310 
reece A rea eerie Isolation, 483 Officers, 316 
ent, Pay, 316— 
Abadan, Iran, 659 Advertising: Peuounel as 
UL aAehaaieptg ee ant Peart number, 142 Ranks, 316-17 
es, penditures, 143 Air forees (world): WW 
Chemical elements, 480-81] United States, 95 Air mail: : ) pends! 
_ States, 215 Volume, 143 First transcontinental, 765 
_ Weights & measures, 474 | Afghanistan: Foreign: rates, 323 
Abdullah, King, 673 General information, 552-53 Service: first, 519 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., 184 United Nations, 378 U. S.: rates, 320 
Absolute zero, 476 Africa: Air mileages, {64-67 
Academic degrees, 259, 261 Area, 732 Air parcel post, 320, 323 
Academies: Service, 313-15 British Commonwealth, Air pump: Invention, 482 
Academy awards, 513-15 575-83 Airbases: U. S., 55, 58-59 
Academy of Naturai Sciences of Dimensions, 732 Airlift: Begins, 43 
Philadelphia, 279 Elevations, 732 Airlines: 
Acadia National Park, 276 Emigration to U. S., 229 Countries: leading, 110 
Accidents: Exploration, 730 Pilots: number, 522 
Aviation: famous, 757-58 French Territories, 635-41 Scheduled, 522 
Death rates: by year & Map, 67 Airplanes: 
type, 231 Museums, 743 Invention, 482, 518 
Deaths: by age, 235 Population, 732 Passengers, 93 
Deaths: by year & type, Religions, 485 Types, 523-24 
237 Agate (meas.), 476 See also Aviation 
Motor-vehicle: deaths, 234,| Agencies: Independent U. S.,| Airport: Largest commercial, 
237 339-40 181 
Railroad: deaths, 237 Agents: Establishments, 139 Aisne, Battle of, 765 
Railroad: famous, 759 Agincourt, Battie of, 763 Akron, Ohio, 218, 250 
Shipwrecks: famous, 757 Agriculture: Akron (dirigible): Crash, 758 
_ ‘Transportation: deaths, 236 Animals: on farms, 136 Alabama: 
- Aconcagua, 733 Development: U. S., 90-91 General information, 168 


Actium, Battle of, 761 Employment, 150 Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Adams, John: FAO, 380 Altitudes, 212 

Biography, 324 Farms: number, 136 Births: number, 232 
Cabinet, 285 Implements: exports, 153 Census division, 238 
Election, 291 Income, 137 Cities & towns, 226 
Family, 338 Injuries, 151 Congress: members, 157, 158 


Hall of Fame, 517 Legislation, 304-06 Congress: representation, 
Adams, John Quiney: Prices: index, 137 302 

Biography, 326 Production: by state, 136 Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 

Cabinet, 285 Production: by year, 135 Deaths: number, 232 

Election, 291 Production: world, 108-10 Divorces: statistics, 242-43 

Family, 338 Schools, 260 Economy: statistics, 128 

Hall of Fame, 517 Wages: index, 137 Education: lunch program, 

Minority President, 371 See also Farms; Food 260 
Adamson Act, 304 Agriculture, U. S. Dept. of, Education: Negroes, 258 
Addenda: News & Sports, 14-15 283-84 Education: statistics, 255, 
Adding machine: Invention, School lunch program, 260 256 / 

482 Secretaries, 287-88 Bicone, statistics, 294— 

Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 627 Aid. See Foreign aid 

Italians occupy, 35 Air, 550 Executions: method, 246 
Aden, 590 Air brake: Invention, 482 Government, 210 

Area & population, 568 Air carriers: Traffic, 143 Holidays, 502 ke 
Adler Planetarium, 551 Ale ease (U. S$.) a : nen Me number, 24 
Admiralty Islands, 601 irplanes: accidents, ne : F 
Admission prices: Taxes, 118 Airplanes: types, 524 Marriages: Naot a ye 
Admission to Union: States, Allowances, 316-17 Motor vehicles: aws, we 

168-88 History, 314-15 Newspapers: number, 


We have endeavored to preuate the INDEX for easy use by professional researchers and the aver- 


i ities and we modestly hope we have 
age Mr. and Mrs. Public. This goal presents many hs le hail ot ey ae ane ie 


ucceeded. Where we have failed we would appreciate I ; 
ae quickly and you think it’s our fault, kindly send suggestions and criticisms to; 


THE INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y 


885 repay Gian 


labama—(cont.) 
Alabama—(con by sex, 225 


growth, 222-23 
marital status, 


Population: 
\ pon: ‘ 


ey pt yrs. & over, 


Unemployment: 
Voting: qualifications, 
Alameda, Calif., 218 


Alamo, Battle of, 764 
Alamogordo, N. Mox., 5! 


Coast sighted, 730 
member, 161 
9 


method, 246 


National Convention: 


Time zones, 526 
Unemployment: 


Emigration: to U. S., 229 
Italian invasion, 35 


Climate, 216 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 
leading, 250 
Population, 218 
Time of day, 541 
Alberta (province), 586 
Albright Gallery, 280 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., 216, 218 


Islands, 189 

Volcanoes, 740 

World War II, 38 
Alexander the Great, 


Alfonso XII: 
Algeria, 635-37 
Area & population, 632 


Algiers, Algeria, 540, 635 
Athambra (bidg.), 750 


Alien and Sedition Acts, 
Alien Registration Act, 


Arrival & departure, 217 
Naturalization, 228 

See also {mmigration 
America Conference. 


Allegheny River, 
Allentown, Pa., 218 
Aliies (WW I), 53 
Alphabet. See Letters 
Alps, 714, 755 


United States, 212 
World, 732 
Altoona, Pa., 218 
Aluminum: 
Hall process, 483 
Production: U. S., 134 
Production: world, 110 
Amarillo, Tex.: 
Area, 218 
Climate, 216 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Population, 218 
Time of day, 541 
Track & Field, 802, 863 
Amateur Athletic Union: 
Bobsledding, 858 
Boxing, 877 
Gymnastics, 877 
Swimming, 865 
Wrestling, 873 
Amateur radio stations: 
ber, 254 
Amazon, 731, 737 
Ambassador Bridge, 754 
America First party, 298 
American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, 278 


Num- 


American Bible Society, 766 

American Broadcasting Co., 252 

American Derby, 806 

American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, 106 

American Federation of Labor, 
104-05 


Expels CIO, 23 
Leading Unions, 105 
UMW rejoins, 24 
estes Labor party, 157, 296- 
300 
American League. See Baseball; 
Football 
American Museum of Natural 
History, 278 
American party, 292 
American Revolution: 
Casualties, 318 
Events, 761 
American Samoa, 190 
Executions: method, 246 
American’s Creed, 376 
Amsterdam, Netherlands: 
Library, 746 
Longitude & latitude, 
Museum, 747 
Population, 685 
Time of day, 540 
Amu Darya, 737 
Amur, 737 
Amusement: 
142 
Anchorage, Alaska, 
Ancient empires, 743 
Andaman and Nicobar 
595, 597 
Andaman Sea, 734 
Andorra, 635 
Angelus Temple, 489 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. See Su- 


540 


Establishments, 
188 


Islands, 


dan 
Angola, 703 
Angstrom, 476 
Animats: 
Classification, 483 
Farm, 136, 137 
Annam, 641-43 
Anos fis, Md., 372 


val Academy, 313-14 


ton A wid Perches 24, 568 


Antaretica: — a 
Area, 732 
Discovered, 731 
Elevations, 732 
Exploration, 731 

Anthracite. See Coal 

Anthropology: Races, 484 — 

Antietam, Battle of, 761 b 

Anti-Federaiist party, 291 

Antigua, 590 
Antilles, Netherlands, 688 

Antimasonic party, 291 ud 

Antimony: Production, 107 

Antipopes: List, 495 7 

Antitoxin: Diphtheria, 483 

Antitrust laws, 304 : 

Antwerp, Belgium, 560 
World War II, 39 

Anzio, Italy, 39 

Anzus Council: Members, 

Apothecaries weight, 474 

Apparel. See Clothing p 

Appendicitis: Death rates, 231 

Apples: Farm prices, 138 

Asai Congrenioaaay 


aresins 554-56, 730 
See also Saudi Arabia; Ye- 
men 
Arabian Desert, 736 
Arabs. See Israel; 
Arab nations 
Aral, Lake, 738 
Archbishops: 
Canterbury, 498 
Roman Catholic, 491-92 
Archery, 874 
Architecture: 
Buildings: 
Structures: 
Bl 
Arctic: Exploration, 731 : 
Arctic Ocean, 731, 734 Ft 
Are (meas.), 473 
Area: 4 


individual 


tallest, 759 
famous, 1749- 


Continents, 732 
Countries, 752 
Deserts, 736 
Formulas for, 475 
734 


Oceans & seas, 734 
S.: cities, 218-21 

.: city, largest, 200 

.: growth, 211 

.: States, 168-88 

: water, 211 . 

Argentina: 
General information, 
Agriculture: rating, 
Birth rate, 111 
Death rate, 111 
Holiday: national, 752 
Trade: with U. S., 154, 156 
United Nations, 378 
Volcanoes, 740 

Aristotle, 743 

Arizona: 
General information, {68 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 157, 158 


556-58 
108-10 


pict he representation, 
62, 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 23¢ 


Deaths: 
Divorces: 
Heonomy;: 


number, 232 
statistics, 242-43 
statistics, 128 


lunch program, 
_ Education: statistics, 255, 
256 


Elections: statistics, 294-301 

Executions: method, 246 

Government, 210 

Holidays, 502 

_ Hospitals: number, 245 
Map, 77 

Marriages: statistics, 240 

Meteor Crater, 551 

Motor vehicles: laws, 248 

Newspapers: number, 249 

Population: by sex, 225 

Population: density, 221 

Population: growth, 222-23 


_ Education: 
260 


A een marital status, 
Population: racial, 224 
ea 21 yrs. & over, 
Taxes, 119 
Time zone, 70 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 
_ Voting: qualifications, 303 
Arkansas: 
General information, {69 
Agriculture: statistics, 135 


Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 157, 
158 
Congress: 
302 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43 
Economy: statistics, 128 
Education: lunch program, 
260 
Education: Negroes, 258 


representation, 


Education: statistics, 255, 
256 

Elections: statistics, 294-301 

Executions: method, 246 


Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 


Hospitals: number, 245 
Map, 73 
Marriages: statistics, 240 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 222-23 
popwstion: marital status, 
241 
Population: racial, 224 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
225 
Taxes, 119 
Time zone, 70 
: Unemployment: compensa- 
a tion, 124 


{ Voting: qualifications, 303 
_ Arkansas River, 214, 730 
Arlington Classic Stakes, 807 
Arlington Futurity, 807 
Arlington National Cemetery, 186 
Armada, Spanish, 764 
Armed forces (U. S.): 
Academies: service, 
Airplanes, 523, 524 
Allowances, 316-17 
Armed Forces Day, 375 
Casualties, 318 
Construction, 146 
History, 314-15 


313-14 


Insignia, 316 

Naturalizations, 228 

Officers, 316 

Pay, 316-17 

Personnel: by year, 319 

Ranks, 316-17 

See also Selective Service 
Armed forces (world): . 

By country, 315 

Comparative chart, 34 

Largest, 111 

World War II, 37 
Armed Neutrality Act, 304 
Armenia. See U.S.S.R. 
Armistice Day, 500, 502 
Army (U. S.): 

Allowances, 316-17 

Siege denne emergency, 


Casualties, 318 
Court martial: cases, 
Expenditure, 148 
History, 314 
Insignia, 316 
Military Academy, 
Officers, 316 

Pay, 316-17 
Personnel: by year, 319 
Ranks, 316-17 

Reservation: largest, 181 
eine Montgomery Ward, 


246 


313 


Takes over railroads (1943), 


24 

Arrests: By sex & age, 247 
“Arsenal of Democracy,” 24 
Art: 

Museums: U. S., 278-82 

Museums: world, 747 
Artemis: Temple of, 731 
Arthur, Chester A.: 

Biography, 331! 

Cabinet, 287 

Family, 338 


Articles of Confederation, 372 
Aruba, 688 
“Aryan race,” 484 
Ascension Day, 500 
Ascension Island, 579 
Ascorbic acid: In foods, 479 
Ash Wednesday, 499, 50! 
Ashanti, 578 
Asheville, N. C., 216, 218 
Asia: 
Area, 732 
British Commonwealth, 
590-91 
Dimensions, 732 
Elevations, 732 
Emigration: to U. S., 229 
Exploration, 730 
French Territories, 641-43 
Map, 62—63 
Population, 732 
Religions, 485 
Structures: famous, 
Assault: Arrests, 247 
Assessed valuation: By city, 
192-208 
Assets: 
Corporations, 132 
Federal Reserve System, 144 
Insurance companies, 142 
Assistance: Public, 125, 126 
Associations, 766-67 
Sports, 768 
Assyrlan empire, 743 
Astronomy, 525-51 
Atmosphere, 550 
Auroras: polar, 547 
Comets, 546-47 
Constants, 550 


750-51 


Eclipses (1953), 549 } 
Measures, 476-77 AR 
Meteors, 550-51 e 
Moon, 549 4 
Observatories, 551 
Phenomena (1953), 539 
Photography, 551 i 
Planetaria, 551 

Planets, 545, 548 

Seasons, 548 

Stars: brightest, 546 
are morning & evening, 


Sun, 545-46 

Symbols, 539 

Zodiac: signs, 539 
Athens, Greece, 540, 648 

World War II, 37 
Athletes: 

“Greatest,” 801 

Of year, 831 
Athletic fields: Number, 142 
Atkins Muzeum, 281 
Atlanta, Ga.: 

General information, 

Climate, 216 

Fire (1946), 756 

Government, 209 

Longitude & latitude, 541 

Magnetic declination, 541 

Newspaper: leading, 250 

Population: growth, 218 

Time of day, 541 
Atlantic Charter, 27 
Atlantie City, N. J., 


541 
Atlantie Ocean: 
Dimensions, 1734 
Passages: record, 760 
U. S.: coastline, 217 H 
U. S.: water area, 211 
Atlas. See Maps 
Atlas Mountains, 685 
Atmosphere, 550 
Atomic bomb: 
Clinton Engineer Works, 185 
Explosions, 51 
Hanford Engineer Works, 
187 
Los Alamos laboratory, 180 
Oak Ridge, 185 
Russia sets off Ist, 21 
Washington Conference 
(1945), 42 
Atomic energy: 
Chronology, 51 
Civilian control, 309 
Control: U. N., 377 
Discoveries, 483 
Einstein: theorem, 475 
Exchange of data, 311 
Museum, 2380 
United Nations, 47 
Atomic Energy Commission 
(U. §.), 339 
Creation, 309 
Atoms. See Elements 
Atonement, Day of, 500 
Attendance. See Education 
Attlee, Clement, 569 
Attorneys General (U. S.): 
Duties, 283 
List of, 285-88 
Attu: World War ie 38 
Auburn, Maine, 
Auckland Islands, 603-04 
Augusta, Ga., 218 
Aureomycin: Discovery, 
Auriol, Vincent, 633 
Aurora, IIl., 218 
Auroras: Polar, 547 
Austerlitz, Battle of, 763 


192-93 


216, 218, 


4 


483 


Austin, Nev., 541— 
Austin, Tex., 218 
Australia: 
General Information, 599-602 
Agriculture: rating, 108-10 
Airlines: rating, 110 
Armed forces: rating, 111 
Birth rate, 238 
Death rate, 238 
Emigration: to U. S., 229 
Employment: rating, 110 
Explored, 731 
Industry: rating, 111 
International Bank, 156 
Life expectancy, 239 
Minerals: rating, 107-08 
Museums, 743 
Telephones: rating, 111 
Trade: rating, 110 
Trade: with U. S., 154, 156 
Treaty: U. S., New Zealand, 
346-47 
United Nations, 378 
Universities, 745 
World War II, 319 
Australian Desert, 736 
Austria: 
General information, 558—60 
Birth rate, 238 
Death rate, 238 
ECA: allotments, 156 
Emigration: to U. S., 
German occupation, 34 
Industry: production, 
Industry: rating, 110 
Life expectancy, 239 
MSA: allotments, 156 
Trade: rating, 110 
Trade: with U. S., 156 
World War II, 39, 319 
Austrian Credit Anstalt, 33 
Autogyro: First flights, 519 
Automatic rifle: Invention, 482 
Automobile industry: 
Detroit, 198 
Establishments, 139 
Exports, 153 
Hours worked, 150 
Repairs: shop, 142 
Sales, 134, 139 
Wages, 150 
Automobiles: 
Accidents: deaths, 236 
Auto racing, 826-27, 857 
Highest auto road, 170 
Invention, 482 
Registration, 78 
Thefts: arrests, 
With radios, 254 
Autumn (1954), 548 
Avalanches: Alps, 755 
Aviation, 518-24 
Accidents: famous, 757-58 
Air carriers: traffic, 143 
Air mileages: between cities, 
164-67 
Airlines: 
Airlines: 
Airplanes: 
524 
rarpienes: types, 523-24 
CAB , 339 
Death rates, 236 
Firsts: famous, 518-20 
ICAO, 380 
Inventions, 482 
National Air Museum, 279 
Records, 521-22 
United States, 94 
Avoirdupois weight, 474 
Awards, 503-17 
Academy, 513-15 


229 
155 


247 


pilots, 522 
scheduled, 522 
production, 523, 


iting | 


N. Y. critics’, 515-16 
Nobel prizes, 503-07 


Pulitzer prizes, 508-13 
Axis" 
Bulgaria joins, 37 


Formed, 

Hungary joins, 37 

Member nations, 53 

War strength, 37 

Yugoslavia joins, 37 
Azerbaijan, 377, 659 


Azores, 703 


Hanging gardens, 
761 


Babyion: 
31 


“Babylonian Captivity,” 
Babyjonian empire, 743 
Bacon: Prices, 131 
Bacon’s Rebellion, 761 
Bacteria: Discovery, 483 
Badlands, 184 
Badminton, 858 
Baffin: Area, 734 
Baffin Bay, 730 
Baghdad, iraq, 660 
Bahamas, 583 

Area & population, 568 


Mere. 

Islands, 653 
Bahrein Islands, 591 

Area & population, 568 


Baikal, Lake, 738 
Bakelite: Invention, 482 
Baker, Oreg., 541 


Baker Island, 190 

Balance of payments: U. S., 155 

Bale (weight): Defined, 476 

Balearic Islands, 710 

Balfour Declaration, 664 

Bali, 657 

Balkan Inquiry Commission, 377 

Balkan Wars, 761 

Baikhash, Lake, 738 

Balloons: 
Flights, 518 
Helium: first use, 519 
Invention, 482 

Baltie Sea, 734 

Baltimore, Md.: 
Genoral information, 193 
Continental Congress, 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 
Fire (1904), 756 
Government, 209 
Longitude & latitude, 
Magnetic declination, 
National Conventions, 
Newspapers: leading, 250 
Population: growth, 218 
Time of day, 541 
Walters Gallery, 282 

Baluchistan, 598 

Bananas: Prices, 131 

Bangor, Maine, 175, 541 

Bank for International 

ments, 33 

Banks (isl.), 734 

Banks and Banking: 
Bank holidays, 22 
Federal Deposit Insurance 

Corporation, 306 

Federal Reserve Board, 339 
Fodor Reserve System, 
First bank, 765, 766 
Interest rates, 144 
International Bank, 380 
Land banks: loans, 304 
Largest bank, 169 


372 
237 


541 
541 
290 


Settle- 


Information Please 


Largest NYO het on : 
Le lation, 304, 306 5 
Private banks: restric 


306 ; 
Procedure: U. S., 103-04 
RFC, 306, 312 
Savings, 132 
State-owned bank, 181. 
U. S. Bank, 349, 350 
See also Federal Reserve 

Baptist Churehes, 485-86 
Barba, 740 
Barbados, 583 
Area & population, 568 
Barber shops: Number, 142 
Barents island, 692 
Barley: 
Prices: farm, 138 
Production: U. S., 136 
Production: world, 108 
Barometer: Invention, 482 
Barre, Vt., 186 i 
Barrel (meas.), 477 4 
Baseball, 769-82 
1953 ehampions & records, 861, 

866-72 
All-Star games, 777, 868 
All-time records, 781 
Ball parks: dimensions, 
Batting: records, 779-81, 86 
“Biggest” inning, 849 y 


nS |S 


all 
* me 
& Dace 


AY 


"ser bg 


wy 


Clubs: nicknames, 777 
Clubs: number, 142 
College, 861 


Commissioner, 769 

Dixie Series, 872 

Feller: pitching, 779 | 

Final standings (1953), 866 

Game: longest, 782 

Government, 769 

Hall of Fame, 280, 780 

History, 769 : 

ane runs: 780- 
1 

Junior World Series, 782, 3 

Major leagues, 777-81, 869-7 

Measurements, 855 

Minor leagues, 782, 872 

Ne Baseball Congress, 

Pennant race (1953), 866° 


records, 


Foner winners: by year, 
8 

Pitching: records, 781, 868 
Ruth: home runs, 7890 
Renee weekly (1953), 


Throwing record, 849 
World Series, 770-76 


Basketball, 820 
1953. champions & records, 
859-60, 861 
College, 820, 861 
History, 820 ts 


Olympic Games, 800 
Professional, 820 
Bastille: Destroyed, 761 
Basutoland, 576 : 
Area & population, 568 
Bataan, 38 
Bath tubs: 
First in America, 765 
In homes, 92 
Baton Rouge, La., 218 
“Battle above Clouds,” {84 
Battlefield Parks, National, 
277 
Battlefield Sites, 
277 
Battleships: 
U.2S.,, 318 
World War II, 27 


275 


National, 275 


jaudouin i, 561 

uxite, 107, 169, 655 
Bay City, Mieh., 218 — 
Bayonne, N. J., 218 
Beaumont, Tex., 218 


Beauty parlors: Number, 142 


Bechuanaland, 576 

Bi a population, 568 
P Bedloe’s Island, 357 
| Beds: Hospitals, 245 

‘Beef: Prices, 131, 138 
She ee Fn 
' Beet sugar. See Sugar 
Belgian Congo: 
General information, 562 
Agriculture: 
Minerals: rating, 
Trade: with U. S., 
Belgium: 
- General Information, 
Birth rate, 238 
Death rate, 238 
ECA: allotments, 156 
Emigration: to U. 
Floods (1953), 755 


Industry: rating, 111 
International Bank, 156 
Life expectancy, 239 
Minerals: rating, 107-08 
MSA: allotments, 156 


| 
: 


' United Nations, 378 

> World War II, 36, 319 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 37 

. Bellingham, Wash., 187 

’ Belmont Futurity Stakes, 807 
Belmont Stakes, 808 


‘ 26 
Benes, Eduard, 618 
_ Bengal, 595-96 

Beria, Lavrenti P., {tf 
Boring Sea, 734 
Bering Strait: 
- Berkeley, Calif., 218 

' Berkshire Museum, 280 

_ Berlin, Germany: 

5 General information, 648 
Congress of Berlin, 764 


Museums, 747 
Population: world rank, 
753 
Russian blockade, 21 
State Library, 746 
' Time of day, 540 
» World War II, 39 
' Berlin, N. H., 179 
_ Bermudas, 583-84 
es Area & population, 568 
/ Bernadotte, Count, 664 
» Berwyn, lll., 218 
Bessarabia, 36 
_ Bessemer converter, 482 
_ Bethlehem, Pa., 2 
- Bevan, Aneurin: Resigns, 21 
' Bhutan, 562-63 
Bible, 761 
Characters, 456-59 
Bicycles. See Cycling 
Bifocal lens: 
_ Big Bend National Park, 276 
_ Bikini, 51, 192 
Bill of Rights, 367 
Billiards, 821-22 
Parlors: number, 142 
Billings, Mont., 178 
Bills: Congressional, 
362 


560-62 
S., 229 


Industry: production, 155 


Trade: with U. S., 154, 156 


: Beecalstive Order: Founded, 
d 1 


Benefits: Social Security, 122- 


Discovered, 730 


Longitude & latitude, 540 


Invention, 482 


304-12, 


Bills (money): Portraits, 354. 
Biloxi, Miss., 177 
Binet tests, 483 
Binghamton, N. Y., 218 
Biographies: 
Presidents (U. S.), 324-36 
Pulitzer prizes, 512 
Birds: State, 168-88 _ . 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
General information, 193 
Government, 209 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 


Mayor, 15 
National Convention, 290 
Newspapers: leading, 250 


Population: growth, 218 

Time of day, 541 
Birmingham, Engand, 540, 567 
Birth rates: 

By country, 238 

By year, 234 

Highest: by country, 111 
Births: 

By age of mother, 233 

By race, 232 

By sex & year, 234 

By state, 232 

Famous persons, 404-31 

Single & plural, 224 
Birthstones, 252 
Bishops: 

Methodist, 491 

si oar tg Episcopal, 490- 

1 


Roman Catholic, 492-93 
Bismarek (battleship), 37 
Bismarek, N. Dak., 181, 216, 541 
Bismarck Archipelago, 601 
Bismarek Sea, Battle of, 38 
Bituminous. See Coal 
Bizerte, Tunisia, 38 
Black Death, 761 
Blaek Friday, 761 
Black Hills, 184 
Blacksmith shops: Number, 142 
Blair House, 341 
Blanc, Mt.. 733, 758 
Blind flight: First, 520 
Blind persons: Education, 258 
Blood; 

Circulation: discovery, 483 

Tests: for marriage, 240 
“Blood, sweat, tears,” 36 
Blue Cross (plan), 126 
Board foot, 477 
Bobsledding, 787, 848, 858 
Boer War, 76 
Boiling point: 

Chemical elements, 480-81 

Water, 476 


Boise, idaho, 172, 216, 54! 
Bolivia: 
General information, 563-64 


Holiday: national, 752 
Minerals: rating, 107-08 
United Nations, 378 
Volcanoes, 740 

Bolshevik revolution, 29 

Bolt (meas.), 477 

Bombay, India, 540, 594, 753 

Bombers, 523, 524 

Bonaire, 688 

Bonds: 
Sales, 146 
Savings, 147 
Stamp taxes, 118 
Yields, 145 

Bonin Islands, 739 

Bonuses: 
Bonus marchers, 22 
Legislation, 305 


Books: Postal rate, 321 
oe also Literature; 


ih 
Book burning, ff 
Boom periods, 98-99 
Borneo (isl.): Area, 734 
Borneo, Netherlands, 657 
Borneo, North, 591 
Area & population, 568 
Bosporus, 719 
Boston, Mass.: 
General information, 194 
Boston Massacre, 761i 
Boston Tea Party, 761 
Climate, 216 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 237 
Fires, 756 
Government, 209 
Leyte explosion, 13 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Museums, 280, 281 
Newspapers: leading, 250 
Population: growth, 218 
Time of day, 541 
Boston Marathon, 804 
Bosworth Field, Battle of, 765 
Botanic garden: First, 765 
Bougainvilis, 604 
Boulder, Golo., 170 
Boulder Dam. See Hoover 
Dam 
Boundaries: U. S., 211 
Bourbon. See Réunion 
Bouvet Island, 692 
Bowling, 825-26, 858 
Alleys: number, 142 
Lawn, 874 
Boxer Rebellion, 610 
Boxing, 788-92 
{953 ehampions, 861, 877 
A.A.U., 877 
Champions: world, 789-91 
College, 861 
Firsts: famous, 791 
Gates: biggest, 788 
History, 788 
Louls: ring record, 792 
Neil Award, 791 
Olympic Games, 798 
Boy Seouts of America, 766 
Brazil: 
General information, 564-67 
Agriculture: rating, 108-10 
Armed forces: rating, 111 
Discovery, 731 
Fire (1953), 756 
Holiday: national, 752 
International Bank, 156 
Life expectancy, 239 
Minerals: rating, 107-08 
Trade: rating, 110 
Trade: with U. S., 154, 156 
United Kations, 378 
World War II, 319 
Bread industry: 
Income: marketing, 137 
Prices: retail, 131 
Bremen, Germany, 39 
Bremen (ship), 760 
Brest-Litovsk, Treaty of, 29 
Brethren, Church of, 488 
Bridge (game), 879 
Bridgeport, Conn., 218 
Bridges: ; 
Highest auto bridge, 185 
Highest suspension bridge, 
170 
Notable, 754 
British Cameroons. 
roons 
British Columbia, 586 


Pub- 


See Came- 


a 


British Commonwealth, 567-604 
Merchant fleet: rating, 111 
See also individual nations 


British Guiana. See Guiana 


British Honduras. 


duras 
British den Act, 308 
British Malaya. See Malayan 
British Museum, 747-48 
British New Guinea. See Papua 
Broadcasting. See Radio; Tele- 
vision 
Broadway: Longest runs, 767 
Brockton, Mass., 218 
Brokers: Estabiishments, 139 
Bronx: 
Area & population, 220 
Borough president, 202 
See also New York, N. Y. 
Bronx-Whitestone Bridge, 754 
Brooklyn: 
Area & population, 220 
Borough president, 202 
Brooklyn Museum, 278 
See also New York, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Bridgs, 754 
Browder, Earl, 296, 297 
Brown, John: Raid, 761 
Brunei, 591 
Area & population, 568 
Brussels, Belgium: 
Library, 746 
Longitude & 
Museums, 747 
Population, 560 
World War II, 39 
Bryan, William J., 287, 290, 292, 
301, 764 
Bryce Canyon National 
276 


See Hon- 


latitude, 540 


Park, 


Buchanan, James: 
Biography, 329 
Cabinet, 286 
Election, 292 
Minority President, 371 
Nomination, 290 
Budapest, Hungary, 540, 653 


World War II, 39 
Buddhists: Number, 485, 488 
Budget. See Expenditure; 

Revenue 
Budget dollar, (U1 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, 540, 
753 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Genoral information, 194-95 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 237 


Government, 209 


Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Mayor, 15 
Museums, 280 
Newspaper: leading, 250 
Population: growth, 218 
Time of day, 541 
Buffalo Bill: Tomb, 197 


Buh! Planetarium, 55! 
Building. See Construction 


Buildings: 
Famous, 749-51 
Tallest, 759 

Bulgaria: 


General information, 604-06 

Birth rate, 238 

Death rate, 238 

Emigration: to U. S., 229 

Life expectancy, 239 

Sentences 4 Protestant 
clergymen, 43 

World War It, 37, 39, 319, 


605 
Bulge, Battie of, 39 UE f 


Bull Run, Battle A 761 
Bunker Hill, Battle of, 76! 
Burbank, Calif., 218 
Burgesses, House of, 765 
Burglary: Arrests, 247 
Burlap: Imports, 153 
Burlington, Vt., 186, 216 
Burma: 

General information, 6096-08 

Agriculture: rating, 109 

Minerals: rating, 108 

Trade:.with U. S., 156 

United Nations, 378 
Burnett immigration Bill, 304 
Burns: Death from, 237 
Burr-Hamilton duel, 762 
Bushel: Defined, 475 
Business: 

ee companies, 

Corporations: assets & lia- 

bilities, 132 

Economy: regional, 128 

Establishments, 132, 142 

Expenditure, 127 

Failures, 132 

Government assistance, 99 

Investment, 


Small Business Adminis- 
tration, 312 
Busses: 
Accidents: death rate, 236 


Domestic traffic, 143 
Passengers, 93 
Butler, Nicholas M., 293 
Butte, Mont., 178 
Butter: 
Consumption, 131 
Prices: retail, 131 
Production: world, 108 
Butterfat: Prices, 138 
Byelorussian S.S.R., 378 
See also Union of S.S.R. 


—— 


C.0.D. mali, 322 
Cabbage: Prices, 131 
Cabinet: 

Canada, 586 

Confederacy, 288 

Great Britain, 570 

U. S. (1789-1953), 285-88 

U. S.: salaries, 337 
Cable (meas.), 477 
Caesar, Julius, 434, 743 
Cairo, Egypt, 753 

Conference (1943), 
Calcutta, India, 540, 753 
Calendar: 

Gregorian replaces Julian, 


Perpetual, 543 
World 84, Sas 542-43 
5 


39; 343 


Year 1954, 
Years 1953-55, 544 
Calgary, Alberta, 541 
Calhoun, John C., 285, 286, 291 
California: 
General information, 169 
Agriculture: statistics, 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 
158-59 
Congress: 
302 
Deaths: 
Deaths: 


136 


157, 


representation, 


number, 232 


Divorces: statistics, 
Economy: statistics, 
Education: lunch progres 


260 
poe eae: statistics, 
Elections: statistics, - 
301 


Executions: method, 246 


\ 

‘| 
Gold rush, 
Government, 210 be 
Holidays, 502 ay 
Hospitals: number, 245 — 
Map, 177 x 
Marriages: statistics, 240 — 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Mountain peaks, 
Newspapers: pret 249 
Population: by sex, 225 ~ 
Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 222-23 
Population: marital statuss 

241 ' 
Population: racial, 224 — 
he As 21 yrs & over, 
Shore line, 217 
Taxes, 119 
Time zone, 70 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 “ 


Voting: qualifications, 303 
California Academy of Scloncess 
280 
California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor, 280 
Calories: Of foods, 479 
Calvin, John, 764 
Cambodia, 641-43 
Area & population, 632 
Cambridge, Mass., 218 Br. 
Camden, N. J., 218 t 
ge Kodak: invention, — 
Camerocns, British, 578, 739 
Cameroun, 637 4 
Area & population, 632 + 
Camp Fire Girls, Ine., 766 
Canaan, Land of, 664 
Canada: 
General information, 
Agriculture: rating, 
Airlines: rating, 110 
Armed forces: rating, 
Birth rate, 111, 238 
Death rate, 111, 238 
Emigration: to U. S., 
Employment: rating, 
Holiday: national, 752 
Industry: rating, 110-11 ~ 
Joint defense plan with 
Seed 
Lakes, 738 “ 
Libraries, 747 * 
Life expectancy, 239 
Map, 68 
Telephones: rating, 
Time of day, 525-26 
Trade: rating, 110 
Trade: with U. S., 154, 156 
United Nations, 378 , 
Universities, 745 
World War II, 319 
Canadian River, 214 
Canal Zone: 
General information, 190 
Education: U. S. funds, 260 
Executions: method, 246 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 289 


584-89 
108-10 


111 


229 
110 


111 


motor-vehicle, 236 | Canals: 


Busiest, 177 


ry Islands, 710, 739 
neer: Deaths, 227, 231 
ancer, Tropic of, 548 
aed Presidential, 291- 
Cane sugar. See Sugar 

anosing, 873 
anterbury: Archbishops, 
') Canton, China, 540, 610 

Canton (isl.), 190-91 
+ Canton, Ohio, 218 
Capacity: Units, 474-75 
Cape Bon, 38 
' Cane Colony, 581-82 

) Cape Horn: Discovered, 731 
Cape of Good Hope, 730 
Cape-to-Cairo Railroad, 76! 
Cape Verde Islands, 703-04 
_- Area & population, 703 
Volcano, 739 
7 panetown, U. of So. Africa, 540, 
Capital (city): Highest, 564 
- Capital Parks, National, 275, 


2 VF Bia 

Capitaf punishment: 

' First state to abolish, 766 
» First state to use gas, 179 
' Methods: by state, 246 
See also Executions 

' Capitol (U. $.), {73 
Caporetto, Battie of, 765 
Capper-Volstead Act, 305 
Capricorn, Tropic of, 548 

' Caracas, Venezuela, 540, 726 
Carat (meas.), 477 
Carburetor: Invention, 482 

' Cardiff, Wales, 743 

_ Cardinals: College of, 493-95 
Caribbean Sea, 734 

Carlsbad, N. Mex., 180, 541 

' Carlsbad Caverns, 276, 741 
arisen, Capt. Henrik Kurt, 21 
arnegie Corporation, 766 
arnegie Endowment, 766 
Carnegie Institute, 280 

Carnival season, 499 

Apel (Rumania): Abdicates, 


, 3 
Caroline Islands, 192 
Carriers: Domestic traffic, 143 
Carson City, Nev., 179 
Carthage, 761 
Cartoons: 
First colored, 765 
Pulitzer prizes, 509 
Casablanea Conference, 38 
' Case Bill, 24, 308 
Casper, Wyo., 188 
' Caspian Sea, 738 
Casualties: War, 318-19 
/Catalogs: Postal rate, 321 
’ Caterpiliar Club: First mem- 
ber, 519 
Cathedrals: European, 750 
Catholic Churehes, 485 
See also Roman Catholic 
Cattle: 
Prices: farm, 138 
Production: world, 108 
Caucasoids, 484 
' Caves and Caverns, 741 
' Cedar Rapids, lowa, 218 
Celebes, 657, 734 
Cellophane: Invention, 482 
Celluloid: Invention, 482 
_ Cometeries, National, 275, 277 
_ Census: 
Congressional apportion- 
4 ments, 302 
_ Divisions: U. S,, 238 


498 


i 
y, 
{ 
: 
: 


Established, 360 
See also Population 


Centare, 473 

Centigrade scale, 476 

Central America: 
Emigration: to U. S., 229 


Map, 68 
Central Powers (WW 1), 53 


Ceylon: 


General information, 592-93 


Agriculture: rating, 109 


Birth rate, 238 
Death rate, 238 


: with U. &., 156 


Area & population, 632 
Chain (meas.), 477 
Chain Stores: 


Sales, 139 


United States, 95 


Chairmen: 


tees, 338 
Chalons, Battie of, 761 


Chamber of 
106 
Chamberlain, 
Champlain, 
765 


Channel 
Area & 
Chapel Hill, 


Chaplin, Charles: Barred from 


Comnierce, U,. 


Neville, 34 
Lake: 


c., 551 


Wess. Al 


Charge acco 


Charlemagne, 434, 


unts: Debt, 


761 


Charles I: ria EE 761 
18 


Charleston, 
Area, 218 
Climate, 


Ss. C., 


216 


National Commit- 
S., 
Battie of, | Chile: 


Islands, 575 
ae Par soast¢ 568 


132 


Longitude & latitude, 647 


Magnetic 
National 


declination, 
Convention, 


Population, 218 
Time of day, 541 
Charleston, W. Va., 218, 541 


541 
290 


Charlotte, N. C.: 

Area, 218 

Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Mint Museum, 281 
Newspaper: leading, 250 


Population, 218 
Time of day, 541 


Charter: U. 
Chattanooga, 
Cheese: 


N., 383-95 
Tenn., 218 


Consumption, 131 


Prices: re 


Production: 
industry: 
Establishments, 


Chemieal 


tail, 131 
world, 109 


133, 


Exports, 153 
Hours worked, 150 


Manufacturing: 
Production, 


value, 
133 


Wages, 150 


Workers: 
Chemistry: 


number, 133 


Discoveries, 483 


Elements, 
Nobel 
Cherbourg, F 


prizes, 


480-81 


rance, 39 


Chesapeake Bay, 211 


Chess, 
Chester, Pa., 
Chesterfield 
Cheyenne, 


Wwyo., 


825, 875 


218 
Islands, 643 
188, 216, 


Chiang Kai-shek, 609-10 
Kidnaping, 19 


Chicago, JII.: 


General information, 195 


Buildings: 


tallest, 759 


139 


133 


15, 504-07 


541 


oo 216 ¥ 
aths: motor-vehicle, 
Fires, 756, 757. ree etl 
Government, 209 ‘ 
Longitude & latitude, 541 


Magnetic declination, 541. 


Museums, 278-79 t 

National Conventions, 290 

Newspapers: leading, 250 

Planetarium, 551 

Population: growth, 218 

Population: world rank, 753 

Time of day, 541 z 
Chickens: 

On farms, 136 

Prices: farm, 138 
Chief Justiees: 

List, 342 

Salary, 337 

Warren named, 13 
Children: 

Child labor, 304, 308 

Children’s hospitals, 245 

eee Fund for Children, 
Children’s Crusade, 76! 


information, 608-09. 


General 
Birth rate, 238 
Death rate, 238 3 


Earthquake (1939), 755 
Holiday: national, 752 
Industry: rating, 111 
International Bank, 156 
Japan: invaded by, 35 
Minerals: rating, 107-08 . 
Trade: with U. S., 154, 156 
United Nations, 378 f 
Volcanoes, 740 
China: 
General information, 
Agriculture: rating, 
Aid: legislation, 309 
Armed forces: rating, 
Birth rate, 111 
Emigration: to U. &., 229 4 
Exploration, 730 


609-14 
108-10 


111 


Floods, 755 
Life expectancy, 239 E 
Minerals: rating, 107-08 ; 


National income, 81 
Nine Power Treaty, 305 
Structures, 750-51 
Trade: with U. S., 154, 156 
United Nations, 378 : 
Wall of China, 750 
World War II, 319 

Chinese (U. S.): 
Births, 232 
Population: by state, 224 
See also Nonwhite races 


Chinese-Japanese War, 761 

Chinese Turkestan. See Sin- 
kiang 

Chosen. See Korea q 

Christ. See Jesus 3 


Christian Scienee, 488 
Christianity : ry 
Christians: number, 485 

Roman Empire, 761 
See also individual churches 
Christmas, 501, 502 
Christmas Island, 594, 604 
Chromite: Production, 107 
Chromosphere, 545 
Chronology: 
Atomic energy, 
Cold War, 41-43 
Depression & Recovery, 22— 


51 


25 
Historical & News events; 
761-65 


Chronology—(cont.) 
Korean War, 
League of Nations, S a7 
Rise of Hitler, 31-34 
Soviet Russia: 1917-1953, 
29--30 
United Nations, 47-48 
U. S. in World Affairs, 26-28 
World War II, 36-40 
Years 1933-1952, 19-21 
Year 1953, 8-13 
See also History 
Chunking, cag Fe 
Fire (1949), 7 
Longitude & Tatitude, 540 
Population, 609 
Time of day, 540 
Church of England, 498 


Churches: 
Leading: U. S., 485-89 
Number: by city, 192-208 


See also Religion 

Churchill, Winston, 570 
At White House (1941), 38 
“Blood, sweat, tears,’ 36 
Knighted, 10 

Cicero, Il., 218 

Cincinnati, Ohio: © 
Generai information, 195 
Art Museum, 280 
Building: tallest, 759 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 237 
Government, 209 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
National Conventions, 290 
Newspapers: leading, 250 
Population: growth, 218 
Time of day, 541 


Girele: Formulas, 475 


Circular measure, 475 
Circulations: Newspapers & 
magazines, 249-52 
Circumference: Formula, 475 
Circus Museum, 282 
Cirrhosis of liver, 227, 231 
Cities (U. S.): 
General information, 192-208 
Area, 218-21 
Area: largest city, 200 
Bonds: sales, 145, 146 
Climate, 216 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 237 
Easternmost city, 175 
First chartered city, 175 
Governments, 209 


Largest: by state, 168-88 
Sore rates: commercial, 
14 


Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declinations, 541 
Mileages between, 162-65 
Newspapers: leading, 250-51 
Number, 225, 226 
Oldest city, 172 
Population (1910-50), 218— 

31 

Southernmost city, 172 
Cities (world): 

Capital: highest, 564 

Largest, 753 

Longitude & latitude, 540 

Mileages between, 166-67 

Population, 753 

Time of day, 540 
Citizenship: U. S.: defined, 368 

See also Naturalization 
City Managers: Salaries, 209 

See also General informa- 

tion under individual 
cities 

City of Fiint (ship), 36 


Civil Aeronautles Board, 339 
Clvil-defense bill, 310 
Civil Serviee: 
Civil Service Commission, 
340 
Federal, 126 
Civil War, American, 350-51 
Casualties, 318 
Events, 761 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 306 
Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, 24 
Clarksburg, W. Va., 187 
Classification: 
Man: races, 484 
Plants & animals, 483 
Selective Service, 315 
Clay, Henry, 285, 291, 292, 341 
Clay industry: 
Establishments, 133 
Hours worked, 150 
Manufacturing: value, 133 
Production, 133 
Wages, 150 
Workers: number, 133 
Clayton Antitrust Act, 304 
Cleaning plants: Number, 142 
Cleopatra, 434 
Clevoland, Grover: 
Biography, 332 
Cabinets, 287 
Elections, 292, 301 
Family, 338 
Hall of Fame, 517 
Minority President, 371 
Nominations, 290 
Cleveland, Ohio: 


General information, {95-96 
Building: tallest, 759 
Climate, 216 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 237 


Government, 209 

Longitude & latitude, 541 

Magnetic declination, 541 

Mayor, 15 

Museums, 280 

National Convention, 290 

Newspapers: leading, 250 

Population: growth, 218 

Time of day, 541 
Cleveland Heights, Ohlo, 218 
Clifton, N. J., 218 


Climate: 
Cities: U. S., 216 
World: extremes, 742 
Clinton Engineer Works, 185 
Clocks: 


Imports, 153 


Pendulum clock: invention, | Colorado: 


482, 
Cloisters (museum), 278 
Cloth: Measures, 477 


Clothing industry: 
Consumer spending, 129 


Establishments, 133, 139 
Hours worked, 150 
Manufacturing: value, 133 
Prices: index, 131 

Sales, 139 

Wages, 150 

Workers: number, 133 


Clovis, N. Mex., 180 
Coal industry: 
Coal products: 
ture, 133 
Establishments, 133 
Exports, 153 
Hours worked, 151 
NATO vs. Soviet bloc, 43 
Production: U. S., 88, 137 
Production: world, 107 
Railroad carloadings, 144 


manufac- 


Strikes, 24, 25 . 
United States, 89 ba 
Wages, 151 
Workers: VRE 133 
Coast Guard (U. S.): 
Academy, a4 
Allowances, 316 
Education: government 
funds, 260 
History, 315 
Officers, 316 
Pay, 316 
Personnel: by year, 319 
Coastline: U. S.: by state, 2 


= 


tals Eas 


i! 
ae 


he sh 


Imports, 153 
Cocoanut Grove: Fire, 756 
Cocos Islands, 594, 6 
Code, Justinian, 763 
Code Napoleon, 76! 
Code of Hammurabi, 76! 
Coeducation: First, 765 
Coffee: 

Consumption, 131 


Cochin-China, 641-43 ¥ 
Cocoa: © 4 
Consumption, 131 Te 
Ly 


Imports, 153 
Prices: retail, 131 
Coke: 


Production, 137 Mis 
Railroad carloadings, 144 
Cold War, 42-44, 53 
Collect-on-delivery mail, 322 
College of Cardinals, 493-95 
Colleges: 
Accredited, 262-75 
Ancient & modern, 1744 
Degrees: academic, 259, 26 
Graduates, 257, 258 | 
Junior colleges, 256 
Libraries, 747 
Presidents, 262-75 
Students surviving throug 
257 
United States, 262-75, 7: 
Collisions: Deaths, 234 ea 
Cologne, Germany, 38 . 
Colombia: 
General information, 614-1! 
Agriculture: rating, 109 
Holiday: national, 752 ; 
International Bank, 156 
Minerals: rating, 107 : 
Trade: with U. S., 154, 15 
United Nations, 378 
Volcanoes, 740 
Color photography: 
482 


Invention 


General information, {69-70 
Agriculture: statistics, 13 
Altitudes, 212 

Births: number, 232 || 
Census division, 238 : 
Cities & towns, 226 


ray members, 157, 

9 

Congress: representation, 
302 

Deaths: motor vehicle, 23 

Deaths: number, 232 

Divorces: statistics, 242-4 


Economy: statistics, 128 
Education: lunch progran 
itroauen : ‘statistics, 25 
Elections : statistics, 294 
ieneutions : method, 246 


Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 


fals: number, 245 
Pp, 77 
ages: statistics, 240 
flotor vehicles: laws, 248 
Mountain peaks, 213 
Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, "225 
Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 222-23 
non: marital status, 


Be uiation: racial, 224 
eon: 21 yrs. & over, 


Taxes, 119 
Time zone, 70 


Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 
Voting: qualifications, 303 


olorado River, 214, 730 

solorado Springs, Colo., {70, 
280 

jolors: Academic degrees, 261 

Solosseum, 749 

bolossus : Rhodes, 731 

solumbia, S. C., 218, 541 

Columbia Broadcasting System, 

solumbia River, 205, 214 


Columbus, Christopher, 434 
Dolumbus, 18 
Columbus, Ohio: 


- 
: 
: 
: 
: 
' 
- 


Ga., 2 
General information, 196 
Area, 218 
Building: tallest, 759 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 
Government, 209 
Longitude & latitude, 541 


237 


Magnetic declination, 541 
Mayor, 15 
- Newspaper: leading, 250 


Population, 218 

Time of day, 541 

‘Columbus Day, 500, 502 

ombustion: Nature of, 483 

ets, 546-47 

inform. See Communist In- 

formation 

omintern. See Third Interna- 
tional : 

Commerce. See Business; Trade 

Commerce, VU. S. Dept. of, 284 


Education: funds, 260 
Secretaries, 287-88 
Commerce and Labor, U. S. 
’ _ Dept. of, 284 
' Secretaries, 287 
“Commissioner: Baseball, 769 


ommissions: City, 209 
Committees: 
Congressional, 161 

- National: chairmen, 338 
mmons, House of. See Parlia- 


i} ment 

sgommonwealth, British, 567-604 
See also individual nations 
ommonwealth Fund, 766 
Communieaticns: 

' Establishments, 132 


Communist nations, 53 
Hollywood inquiry, 20 
Pope excommunicates 
Catholic Communists, 43 
See also Union of S. S. R. 
Communist Information Bureau, 
t 43 
Denounces Tito, 43 
U.S.S.R., 722 


Communist International, 763 


Communist Manifesto, 761 
Communist party: (U. S.) 
Election statistics, 295-97 
Internal Security Act of 
1950, 310 
New York ban on Commu- 
nist school teachers, 13 
13 leaders convicted, 8 
12 leaders indicted, 21 
Como, Lake, 669 
Comoro [slands, 639, 739 
Companies: Billion-dollar, 149 
Composers: Opera, 471-72 
Compromise of 1850, 350, 761-62 
Comstock Lode, 179 
Concert music. See Music 
Concord, N. H., 179 
Conditioned reflex, 483 
Cone: Volume, 475 
Confederate Memorial Day, 502 
Confederate States of America: 
Cabinet, 288 
Capital, 206 
Capital: temporary, 
Flag, 374 
Pree & Vice President, 
Proclaimed, 762 
See also Civil War; 
sion 
poo hi dak WwW II, 38, 39, 343— 


168 


Seces- 


Number, 485 
Congo. See Belgian; Middle 
Congregational Churches, 488 
Congregational organizations: 
Jewish, 499 

Congress (U. S.): 

Assembling time, 361, 370 

Committees, 161 

83rd: members, 157-61 
First meeting, 372 

Party standings, 157 
Powers, 362-63 

See also House; Senate 
Congress of Berlin, 764 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 

tions, 105° 

Formed, 23 

Leading Unions, 105 

Lewis quits as head, 20 

UMW secedes, 24 
Congress of Vienna, 762 
Congresses, Continental, 
Connecticut: 

General information, 170 


Confucianists: 


372-73 


Agriculture: statistics, 136 

Altitudes, 212 

Births: mumber, 232 

Census divisions, 238 

Cities & towns, 226 

Congress: members, 157, 
159 


Congress: representation, 
302 


Constitution: ratified, 359 
Deaths: motor-vehicie, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 24243 
Economy: statistics, 128 
Education: lunch program, 
260 
Education: statistics, 255, 
256 


Elections: statistics, 294-301 
Executions: method, 246 
Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 

Hospitals: number, 245 
Map, 71 

Marriages: 240 
Motor vehicles: 248 


statistics, 
laws, 


’, as rm tal y Ney 
i, 

Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 : 
Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 222-23 
Popa marital status, 
Population: racial, 224 
Populesee 21 yrs. & over, 
Shore line, 217 
Taxes, 119 
Time zone, 70 
Unemployment: compensa- 

tion, 124 
Voting: qualifications, 303 


Connecticut River, 214 
Constantinople, 762 
See also Istanbul 
Constitution (U. S.): 
Amendment: procedure, 366 
Dates ratified, 359 
History, 349 
Text, 359-70 
Constitutional Union party, 292 
Construction industry: 
eras by type & year, 
Development: U. S., 92-93 
Employment, 150 
Establishments, 132 
Expenditure, 127 
Hours worked, 150, 151 
Houses: built, 147 
Injuries, 151 
area i establishments, 
1 
Materials: 
Wages, 151 
Consumers: 
In America, 82—84 
Prices, 84 
Spending, 82 
Containment, Policy of, 42 
Continental Congresses, 372-73 
Continental Flag, 374 
Continents. See individual con- 
tinents 
Contract bridge, 879 
Controls: Price and wage, 20 
Convalescent hospitals, 245 
Conventions, National, 289, 290 
Conversion factors (math.), 478 
Converter: Bessemer, 482 
Coolidge, Calvin: 
Biography, 334 
Cabinet, 288 
Election, 293, 301 
Family, 338 
Nomination, 290 


sales, 140 


Co-operatives: Agricultural, 
305—06 

Cooperstown, N. Y., 280, 281, 
282 

Copenhagen, Denmark, 540, 620 


World War II, 36 
Copernican theory, 483 
Coplon, Judith, 21! 

Copper industry: 

Imports, 153 

Production: U. S., 134 

Production: world, 107 
Copyrights: Procedure, 254 
Coral Sea, Battle of, 38 
Corcoran Gallery, 279 
Corn: 

Prices: farm, 138 

Production: U. §&., 135 

Products: consumption, 

131 
Corona: Solar, 546 
Corporations: ) 
Assets & Liabilities, 102 


Corporations—(cont. Crusades, 762 
Billion-dollar, 1 


Profits and taxes, 86 Cuba: 


Corpus Christi (holiday), 50! 
Corpus Christi, Tex., 218 
Corregidor, 38 
Corrigan, Douglas, 20 
Corsica, 635 
Corvallis, Oreg., 183 
Costa Rica: 
General information, 616 
Birth rate, 238 
Death rate, 238 
Holiday: national, 752 


Trade: with 


Cube: Volume, 475 
Cubit, 477 
Cumberland, Md., 176 
Curacao, 688 

Curie, Marie, 504 
Curling (sport), 857 
Currency. See Money 


Cyclades, 650 
Cycling, 854, 862 


Cotton industry: 
Consumption, 134 


Exports, 153 Cyclotron: Invention, 482 
Income: marketing, 137 Cylinder: Volume, 475 
ets Plantation: largest, 177 Cyprus, 593 
aed Prices: farm, 138 Area & population, 568 
Ss Production: U. S., 135 Czars: Russia, 470 
Production: world, 109 Czechoslovakia: 
Council of Europe, 43 Genera! information, 618-20 
oa Ceuncil of Nicaea, 762 Agriculture: rating, 109 
- Council of Trent, 762 Birth rate, 2338 
, Counter Reformation, 762 Death rate, 238 
Counterfeiting: Emigration: to U. S., 229 
Arrests, 247 German invasion, 34 
Prisoners: federal, 246 Industry: rating, 111 
Counties: Number by state, Life expectancy, 239 
168-88 Minerals: rating, 107—08 
Countries: Oatis jailed, 43 
Area & population, 752 Trade: with U. S., 156 
Highest country, 614 United Nations, 378 
Political changes, 52 World War II, 38, 39, 319 


World Wars I & II & Cold 
War, 53 
See also individual coun- 
tries 
Court martial: Cases, 246 
Court ‘gs Justice, International, 
38 


Taxes: collections, 147 General information, 
Taxes: federal, 115-16 Agriculture: rating, 1 
Taxes: state, 119-21 Holiday: national, 752 


Minerals: rating, 107 
U. S., 154, 156 
United Nations, 378 


epee 


Children’s Crusade, 761 


617-18 
110 


Cubes and Cube roots, 478 


Trade: with U. S., 156 Currier Gallery of Art, 280 
United Nations, 378 Curtis, Charles, 294, 295 
Volcanoes, 740 Curtis Cup, 787 

Gostello, Frank: Guilty, 21 Custer massacre, 762 

Cotton Bowl (football), 823, 824| Customs: Receipts, 148 

Cotton gin: Invention, 482 Cyanide: Invention, 482 


D-Day, 39 

Court tennis, 837, 858 Dachau concentration eamp, 
Courts: Daguerreotype process, 482 

Federal: convictions, 246 Dahomey, 632, 638 

States: highcst, Dairy products: 

See also Supreme Court Exports, 153 
Coventry, England, 37 Income: marketing, 137 
Covington, Ky., 2!8 Prices: retail, 131 
Cowpens, Battle of, 76! Dakar, 37 
Cows: On farms, 136 Dallas, Tex.: 


“Coxey’s Army,’’ 762 
Cranston, R. 1, 218 


C Area, 218 
Crater Lake National Park, 276 


Deaths: 


Craters: Meteor, 551 Government, 209 
Cream: Consumption, 131 Longitude & latitude, 
Crécy, Battle of, 763 Magnetic declination, 541 
Credit: Consumer, 132 Newspapers: leading, 250 
Creed, Ameriean’s, 376 Population: growth, 218 
Crete, 650 Time of day, 541 
World War Il, 37 Dalton, John: Theory, 483 
Cricket, 848 Dams: World, 751 
‘rime: Dance halls: Number, 142 
Arrests: number, 247 Dante: Divine Comedy, 762 
Execution: methods, 246 Danube, 737 
Kefauver Committee, 21 Danzig: 
Major: number, 247 Annexed by Germany, 36 
Prisoners: federal, 246 Worid War II, 39 


Crimean War, 762 

Crities: Awards, 515-16 
Crops. See Farming 

Crossword puzzle guide, 445-72 
Crucifixion of Christ, 762 


Dardanelles, 719 
Dare, Virginia, {8f 
Date-line, 526 
Davenport, 
Davis, Jefferson, 286, 


General information, {96 


motor-vehicle, 


lowa, 218, 281 


288 


237 
541 


39 


Information 


Davis Cup, 826 ; 
Dawes, Charles G., 293 
Dawes Plan, 33 , 
Day: Sidereal & ‘solar 5: 0 
Daylight og time, 525 
Dayton, Ohio, 218, 250 
Dead Sea: Elevation, 732 _ 
Deaf persons: Education, 25 
Dean, Maj. Gen. William * 4 
Dearborn, Mich., 218 : 
Death rates: 

Accidental: 

236 

By age, sex & year, 235 — 

By cause, 227, 231 

Dy country, 238 

Ly year, 234 

Lowest: by country, 1 


rans 7 


Motor-vehicle: by city, ss 
Motor-vehicle: by state, 2 
Death Valley: Elevation, 7 

Deaths: 
Accidental: by age, 235 
Accidental: by year & type,) 

237 
Accidental: frequency, 2305 
Airplanes: first death, 51% 


By cause, 227 
By sex & year, 234 
By state, 232 
Casualties: war, 318-19 ~ 
Famous persons, 432-44 oa 
Motor-vehicle: by age, 236 
Motor-vehicle: by city, 237 
Moto one by state, © 
Motor-vehicle: 
type, 234 
Railway, 236, 237 
Debs, Eugene Vv. 292, 293, 764 
Debts: 
Bonded: by city, 192-208 © 
Hoover proposes morator—— 


ium, 26 
$ 


by year & 


Public, 369 
United States, 148, 149 
World War I, 306 
Decatur JIL, 218 
Decimals: Fraction equiva- 
lents, 478 
Declaration of 
355-57 i 
Declarations of war. See World 
War IL under india 
countries 
Decoration Day, 500, 502 
Defense, U. S. Dept. of., 283 
Education: funds, 260 
Expenditures, 127, 148 
Legislation, 309-10 
Secretaries, 288 
Defense bonds, 24 


Independence, 


259, 261 


Degrees: Academic, 

Delaware: 

General information, {70-71 \ 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 

Births: number, 232 


Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 


oonetet members, 157, 
9 

eo ete, representation, 
Constitution: ratified, 359 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242—43 
Economy: statistics, 128 
BENS he lunch program, 


Education: Negroes, 258 


cation: statistics, 255, 


256 
ections: statistics, 294— 
301 - 


_ Executions: method, 246 
Government, 210 

_ Holidays, 502 
Hospitals: number, 245 


Map, 71 
_ Marriages: statistics, 240 


Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 222-23 
Secor: marital status, 
Population: racial, 224 
neon: 21 yrs. & over, 
Shore line, 217 
Taxes, 119 
Time zone, 70 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 


Voting qualifications, 303 
Delaware Bay, 211 

Delegates: National Conven- 

tions, 289 

Delinquents: Education, 258 
Democratie party: 
Congress: strength, 157 
Elections: presidential, 

* 291-301 

' National Committee: chair- 

; men, 338 

Ig National Conventions, 289, 
290 

State longest voting for, 
186 

_ Democratic 

‘ 


Republiean party, 


8 es ‘ 


291 
_ De Motay, 767 
_ Denmark: 
General information, 
Agriculture: rating, 
Birth rate, 238 
Death rate, 111, 238 
ECA: allotments, 156 
Emigration: to U. S., 229 
Industry: production, 155 
International Bank, 156 
Life expectancy, 239 
MSA: allotments, 156 
Telephones: rating, 111 
Trade: rating, 110 
Trade: with U. S., 156 
United Nations, 378 
World War II, 36, 319 
Density: 
Chemical elements, 480—81 
4 Population. See Population 
, Dental school: Oldest, 193 
-*Denver, Colo.: 
General information, 196-97 
Climate, 216 
; Deaths: motor-vehicle, 237 
"Government, 209 
_ longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Museums, 281 
National Convention, 290 
Newspapers: leading, 250 
Population: growth, 213 
Time of day, 541 
Department stores, 95, 139 
Departments, Executive, 283-84 
Deportations: Number, 217 
Deposits. See Banks 
Depression: U. S., 22-24, 98 
Depths: 
Lakes, 7338 


620-22 
108—09 


A ee a i ng 


Oceans & seas, 734 
Deserts: Principal, 736 
Des Moines, lowa: 
General information, {97 
Climate, 216 
Government, 209 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Newspapers: leading, 250 
Population: growth, 218 
Time of day, 541 
ayes a agencies: Number, 
Detroit, Mich.: 
General information, 197-98 
Building: tallest, 759 
Climate, 216 : 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 237 
Government, 209 : 
Institute of Arts, 281 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 


Mayor, 15 
Newspapers: leading, 250 
Population: growth, 218 


Race riots, 20 

Time of day, 541 
Deuterium: Discovery, 483 
de Valera, Eamon, 662 
Devil’s Island, 640 


Dewey, Thomas E.: 
Candidate for President, 
298, 9 


Governor of N. Y., 180 


Nominations for President, 
290 
Diabetes mellitus: Deaths, 227, 
231 
Diamonds: N. A. mine, 169 
Diesel engine: Invention, 482 


Dingley Tariff, 351 
Dioceses: Roman Catholic, 
492-93 
Diode: Invention, 482 
Dionne quintuplets, 19 
Diphtheria: 
Antitoxin, 483 
Deaths, 227, 231 
Schick test, 483 
Directory (France), 469, 762 
Dirigible: First, 518 
Disasters, 755-59 
Discoveries: 
Chemical elements, 
Historical, 730-31 
Scientific, 483 


480-81 


Diseases: As cause of death, 
227 

Disorderly conduct: Arrests, 
247 

Displaced persons: Legislation, 
309 

Distances: 

Between cities, 162-67 


Northern hemisphere, 56-57 
Distribution, 94-95 
District of Columbia: 

General information, 

Altitudes, 212 


171 


Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Climate, 216 
Congress: legislation, 363 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43 
Economy: statistics, 128 
Education: lunch program, 
260 
Education: Negroes, 258 
Education: statistics, 255- 
56 


Education: U. S. funds, 
. 260 
Executions: 


method, 246 
Holidays, 502 
Hospitals: number, 245 


Marriages: statistics, 240 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Museums, 279 we 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 289 bit 
Newspapers: leading, 251 
Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 
Bene growth, 222— 
Popul ons marital status, 
Population: racial, 224 a 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
225 : 
Taxes, 120 
Time zone, 70 f 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 
White House, 341 i. 
Zoo, 748 ‘i 


Divine Comedy (Dante), 762 .~ 
Divorces: 
Divorced persons: 


by state, 242-43 | 
Number: by state, 243 fi 
Number: by year, 244 ’ 
Dnieper dam: Blown up, 37 
Dodecanese, 650 
Dogs: Shows, 834, 860 at 
Dollar: Gold value cut (1934), 
23 
Dollfuss, Engelbert, 33 
Domestic Allotment Act, 307 
Domestic workers: Number, 150 


number, 


Dominican Order: Founded, 
762 
Dominican Republic: 
General information, 622-23 
Holiday: national, 752 
Trade: with U. S., 156 


United Nations, 378 
Dorr Rebellion, 762 
Douay Version of Bible, 761 
Douglas, Ariz., 168 
Dover, Del., 170 
Draft. See Selective Service 
Drama. See Theater 
Dred Scott case, 762 
Dresden, Germany, 647 
Dreyfus case, 762 
Driving: - 
Licenses, 248 
Speed limits, 248 
Drought: Midwest, 19 
Drowning: Deaths, 237 
Drug stores: 
Leading, 141 
Number, 139 
Sales, 140 
Drugs: 
Laws: 
246 
Pure Food & Drug Act, 
Wholesale, 139 
See also Narcotics 
Drunkenness: Arrests, 247 
Dry goods: 
Sales, 139 
Stores: leading, 
Wholesale, 139 
Dublin, Ireland, 540, 662 


Federal prisoners, 
304 


141 


Dubuque, lowa, oe 
Duck pins, 842, 858 4 
Dulles, John Foster, 288 


Information Please Alm 


Duluth, Minn., 177, 218, 541 Eden, Anthony, 20 Customers, 128 2 
Dunkerque evacuation, 36 Edict of Nantes, 762 Development: U. S., 90 
Dunkers, 488 Edinburgh, Scotland, 540, 567, ae in homes, 92 
Durham, N. C., 218 748 ; tablishments, 139 
“Dast bowl,” 19 Education, 255-75 Tagina with electricity, 
Duteh East Indies. See Indo- Colleges: accredited, 262— Hours worked, 150, 151 
i nesia 75 Machinery, 133, 153 
Dutch Guiana. See Surinam Colleges: statistics, 257-59 Prices: index, 131 
Dutch Timor. See Timor Construction, 146 Production: U. S., 88, 
Dynamite: Invention, 482 Consumer spending, 129 Production: world, 0° 
_ Dynamo: Invention, 482 Degrees: academic, 259, 261 Sales, 139 
Dysentery: Deaths, 227 Federal aid, 260 Wages, 150, 151 
Junior colleges, 256 Electricity: 
E Negroes, 258 Cost of operation, 475 
ed Private schools, 257, 258 Inventions & ist Sra 
Public schools, 255—60 482-83 * 
Earnings: Manufacturing, 83 School attendance laws, Electrocution: States using, Bi 
Earth (planet), 539, 548, 550 256 246 iN 
Earthquakes: Famous, 755 School lunch program, 260] Electromagnet: Invention, 482 
East Africa High Commission, Technical, 838-89 Electromagnetic waves, 483 | 
576 UNESCO, 381 Electron microscope, 482 
East Chicago, Ind., 218 Vocational schools, 260 Electrons: Discovery, 433 
East China Sea, 734 Edward VIII (England), 19 Electroplating process, 482 iy 
East Germany. See German Effingham, IIl., 757 Elementary schools: Statistics, 
Democratic Republic Eggs: 255-59 “i 
East North Central States: Consumption, 131 Elements: Chemical, 480-81 
Economy: statistics, 128 Exports, 153 Elevations. See Altitudes 
Names, 238 Income: marketing, 137 Elevator: Invention, 482 
Population: 21 yrs. & over,| _ Prices, 131, 138 Eleventh amendment, 367 
225 Egypt: Elizabeth !1 (England): 
East Orange, N. J., 218 General information, 624—27 Crowned, 11 : 
East St. Louis, Ill, 218, 754 Agriculture: rating, 109 Marriage, 20 
East South Central States: Ancient empire, 743 Elizabeth, N. J., 219 i 
Economy: statistics, 128 Life expectancy, 239 Elkins Act, 304 € 
Names, 238 Minerals: rating, 107 Elko, Nev., 179 ie 
Population: 21 yrs. & over,| Pyramids, 731 Elks (assn.), 766 5 
295 Structures, 749 Eli (meas.), 477 “ 
Easter Island, 609 Trade: with U. S., 154 Ellice Islands. See Gilbert 
Easter Rebellion, 762 United Nations, 378 El Paso, Tex.: 
Easter Sunday, 499, 501 World War Ii, 37, 39 Area, 219 
Eastern Orthodox Churches, Egyptian mythology, 468 Climate, 216 
485, 486 Eighteenth Amendment, 369 Longitude & latitude, 541 ~ 
Eastport, Maine, 216, 541 Einstein, Albert: Magnetic declination, 541 
Eating places. See Restaurants Arrives in U. S., 19 Population, 219 
Eclipses (1954), 549 New theory (1953), 9 Time of day, 541 
Economic and Social Counoil. Nobel prize, 505 El Saivador: ’ 
See United Nations Relativity, 483 General information, 767-08 — 
Economic Cooperation Adminis-| _ Theorem, 475 Birth rate, 238 ie 
tration: Eire. See Ireland Death rate, 238 
Allotments, 156 Eisenhower, Dwight D.: Holiday: national, 752 
See also Foreign aid Biography, 336 International Bank, 156 
Economic Defense Board, 24 Cabinet, 288 Trade: with U. S., 156 
/ Eeonomie Stabilization Agoney, Election, 300 United Nations, 378 
339 Family, 338 Volcanoes, 740 
Economies, 79-156 Made full general, 38 Elsmere, Del., 170 
American agriculture, 90-91 Nomination, 290 Emancipation Proclamation, 76) — 
American consumer, 82-84 Supreme Commander of Embezzlement: y 
Banking & Finance, 103-04 North Atlantic Treaty Arrests, 247 
Boom & Depression, 98-99 Forces, 43 Prisoners: federal, 246 
Chronology, 22-25 To command European in-| Emergency Quota Act, 305 
Construction, 92-93 vasion, 39 Emigration: From U. S&., 217 
Distribution, 94-95 Elba: Napoleon exiled to, 763 See also Immigration 
Foreign trade, 96-98 Elbe: American é& Russians | Empires: Ancient, 743 »} 
Government income, 100-01 meet, 39 Employment: { 
Government spending, 100—| Elbert, Mt., 213 Agencies: number, 142 
01 El Centro, Calif., 541 And national income, 87 
Labor Organizations, 105—06 | Elections: By industry & year, "150 
Ped rica AG Thee meetlas a 501, 502 Countries: leading, 110 
a rces, 89— nority Presidents, 371 M : ‘ 
Trade organizations, 105-06 | Nov. 1953, 15 snurscining? aa 
ansportation. ~ Presidential (1789-1952), 
is We Stand Today, 80- a 291-301 t Enderbury, 190.31 ie ie 
Pe Vea rocedure, hs 
_Where We Started, 81 289, 368 Pp re metas Poteet from 
cuador: See also Votin, . 
General information, 623-24 | Electoral Chlleues A Eoieoeee Atomic’ eats 
Cooter ones A hae a Procedure, 289 Area, 569 
: national, Vote (1789-1952), 291— : 
Minerals: rating, 107 aN ear pines ea, 203 A Emigration: to 0. 8. 220 
see with U. S., 156 Electric railways: Traffic, 143 Life expectancy 239. 
nited Nations, 378 ii | Electrical industry: Population, 569. 


Volcanoes, 740 Appliances: sales, 134 Rulers, 468-69 
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ae ones 
2 also Great Britain 
, Okla., 182 


Advertising, 143 
_ By cities, 192-208 


wetok, 51, 192 B ear, 129 
nroliment. See Education Y Gace : 1 
mr pared to income, 129 
En eet See Amuse- = relate st 82, 129 
een ucational, 255, 256, 258 
. Errentic Temple, 731 Government, 100-01, 127, 148 
Ep sat persons: Education, Gross national product, 
127 af 
S-piphany, 499 States, 168-88 
iBpsom Derby, 808-09 Explorations, 730-31 
Eq 7 Explosions: 
aK ee Feeling,” 326 Exports: Sores Te 
Erie, Lake, {, 738 By country, 154 
_ Battle of, 765 Countries: leading, 110 
ie, Pa., 219 U. S., 96 : 
Ei a Canal, 181 U. S.: by commodity, 153 
tee See Volcanoe v. op toe 
: ons. Ss . S.: co: - 
ablishments: Business, 132, tion, ri 1a ghapae 
s 133, 139, 142 
state tax, 117-18, 147 
Estes Park, {97 F 
estonia: 
Genera! information, 627 FM. See Frequency modula- 
)) Emigration: to U. S., 229 tion 
World War II, 36 Faeroe Islands, 622 
See also Union of S.S.R. Fahrenheit scale, 476 
Ether: First use, 483 Failures: Business, 132 
Ethiopia: Fair Trade Acts of 1952, 311 


|. General information, 627-29 | Fairbanks, Alaska, 188 
Agriculture: rating, 108 Falkland {slands, 589 
' International Bank, 156 Area & population, 568 


) Italian invasion, 35 Fall (1954), 584 
| United Nations, 378 Fall River, Mass., 219 

tna, Mt., 739 Falling bedies: 

Eugene, Orog., 183, 541 Law: discovery, 483 
Euphrates, 737 Speed & distance, 475 
Europa (ship), 760 Falls: Deaths from, 237 
‘Europe: Families: 

Area, 732 Distribution by incofme, 
Dimensions, 732 129 
| Elevations, 732 Incomes, 78 

_ Emigration: to U. S., 229 On relief (1934), 23 

. Exploration, 730 U. S.: number by size, 226 


3 With telephones, 128 

, 155 | Famous persons: 
Who Was Who, 432—44 
Who’s Who, 404-31 

Fargo, N. Dak., 181, 541 

' Structures: famous, 749-50| Farley, James A., 288, 338 

- Volcano: only active, 739 Farmer-Labor party, 157, 293- 


Europe, Council of, 43 95 
European Coai-Steel Commu- Farmers’ Museum, 281 
nity, 8, 44 Farms and Farming: 
European Defense Community AAA, 306, 308 
Treaty, 9, 44, 53 Animals: domestic, 136 
European Payments Union, {52 Construction, 146 
European Kecovery Program, Co-operatives, 305-06 
309 Farms with electricity, 91 
Evangelical churches, 488-89 Federal farm board, 306 
Evans, Mt., 213 Homes: age of, 135 
vanston, ili., 219 Income, 91, 135, 137 
ansville, Ind., 219 Legislation, 304-10 
ening schools, 260 Loans: government, 304, 
vening stars (1954), 545 306 
Events. See Chronology Mortgages, 306, 307 
Everest, Mt., 733 Number, 135 
_ Climbed, 11 Population, 135 
Everglades National Park, 276 Prices: and farm value, 138 
Evolution, 483 Prices: index, 137 
- Scopes trial, 764 Prices: parity, 138, 310 
Excess-profits taxes, 147, 312 Products: establishments, 
Excise taxes, 118-19, 147 139 
Execution: Property, 135 
First, 765 Soil conservation, 307 
Methods, 246 Tenant farmers, 91 
Executive Depts. (U. S.), 283- United States, 90-91 
84 Wages, 137 
Secretaries: salaries: 337 Farouk | (Egypt), 625 
Expansion of U. S., 211 Fascism: Italy, 666—67 


Expenditure: Fat Tuésday, 499 Fi 
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Fates (myth.), 462 
Father’s Day, 502 
Fathom (meas.), 477 
Fats: 
Consumption, 131 
Exports & imports, 153 
Fawkes, Guy, 762 
Feasts: Jewish, 499-501 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission, 23, 339 
F ede courts: Convictions, 


Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, 306, 339 
ee Farm Bankruptcy Act, 
Federal Farm Loan Act, 304 
ent Housing Administration, 
cor Intermediate Credit Act, 
Federal Power Commission, 339 
Federal Reserve Board, 339 
Federal Reserve System, 103-04 
Act: violators, 246 
Assets & liabilities, 144 
Banks: number, 144 
Legislation, 304, 307 
Notes: in circulation, 145 
Federal Securities Aet, 306 
Fegeral Trade Commission, 304, 
3 
Federal Water Power Aet, 305 
Federalist party, 291 
Fels Planetarium, 551 
Females. See Women 
Fencing, 833, 860, 868 
Fenimore House, 28! 
Feudalism, 762 
Field Museum, 279 
Fields: Baseball, 777 
Fifteenth amendment, 369 
Fighters (planes), 523, 524 
Figure skating, 839 
Fiji, 568, 601-02 
Filament: Tungsten, 482 
Filling stations: 
Number, 139 
Sales, 140 
Fillmore, Millard: 
Biography, 329 
Cabinet, 286 
Family, 338 
Films. See Motion pictures 
Finance: 
And banking, 103-04 
Employment, 150 
Establishments, 132 
Fingal’s Cave, 741 
Finland: 
General information, 629-31 
Birth rate, 238 
Death rate, 238 
Emigration: to U. S., 229 
International Bank, 156 
Life expectancy, 239 
Trade: rating, 110 
Trade: with U. S., 156 
U. S. lends $10 million, 27 
World War II, 36, 39, 319 
Firearms: Death from, 237 
Fireballs, 550 
Fires: 
Famous, 756-57 
Fire insurance, 141 
“Fireside Chat’: First, 22 
Firms: Number, 132, 139, 142 
First Fruits, Feast of, 500 
First International, 763 
Firsts: 
Aviation, 518-20 
jIn America, 765-66 
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Fisheries: Imports, 153 

Five and Ten Cents Store: 
First, 765 

Five-Year Plans, 29, 720, 723 


Flag: 
Confederate, 374 
U. S.: etiquette, 374-76 
U. S.: Flag Day, 500 


U. S.: history, 374 
U. S.: Pledge to, 376 
Flagstaff, Ariz., 54! 


Flax: 
Flaxseed: prices, 138 
Imports, 153 


Flint, Mich., 219 
Sit-down strike, 24 
Floods: Famous, 755 
Florence, Italy, 746, 747 
Florida: 
General information, 171-72 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 


Congress: members, 157, 
159 

Congress: representation, 
302 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 

Deaths: number, 232 

Divorces: statistics, 242-43 

Economy: statistics, 128 

peneatlon: lunch program, 
60 

Education: Negroes, 258 

Education: statistics, 255, 
256 

Elections: statistics, 294~- 
301 

Executions: method, 246 


Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 


‘Hospitals: number, 245 

Hurricanes, 756 

Map, 72 

Marriages: statistics, 240 

Motor vehicles: laws, 248 

Newspapers: number, 249 

Population: by sex, 225 

Population: density, 221 

Population: growth, 222-23 

peetteg: marital status, 
2 

Population: ractal,- 224 

egies 21 yrs. & over, 

Shore line, 217 

Time zone, 70 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 


Voting: qualifications, 
Flour: 
Consumption, 131 
Prices: retail, 131 
See also Wheat 
Flowers: State, 168-88 
Flying shuttle: Invention, 482 
Folk art museum, 28! 
Food and Food Industry: 
Calories, 479 
Consumer spending, 129 
Consumption, 131 
Establishments, 133, 139 
Exports, 96, 153 
FAO, 380 
Grocery stores: leading, 139 
Hermetic sealing, 482 
Hours worked, 150 
Imports, 96, 153 
Manufacturing: 
Prices, 131 


303 


value, 133 


cE) 


Prices: farm, 138 
Prices: index, 131 
Production: U. 5., 133 
Production: world, 108-10 
Purchases: working time 
required, 130 
Ea A Food and Drug Act, 
30 
Rationing: start, 20 
Sales, 140 
Vitamins, 479 
Wages, 150 
Workers: number, 133 
Football, 823-25 
{953 games, 15, 882-84 
Bowl games, 823-24 
Clubs: number, 142 
Famous series: records, 824 
History, 823 
Measurements, 855 
Professional, 825 
Ford Foundation, 766 
Ford Motor Co.: Signs with 
UAW, 20 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff, 305 
Foreign affairs of U. S., 26-28 
Foreign aid: 
Legislation, 308-12 
United States, 96, 97, 98 
See also Marshall plan 
Foreign-born: In U. S., 224, 
230 
Foreign exehange, 156 
Foreign phrases, 459 
Forestry: 
Countries: leading, 
Resources, 212 
State forests, 168-88 
Forgery: 
Arrests, 247 
Prisoners: federal, 246 
Formosa, 613 
Life expectancy, 239 


109 


Formulas: Common, 475 
Forrestal, James V.: Death, 21 
Fort Dearborn, {95 

Fort McHenry, 193 


Fort Monmouth, N. 1, {3 

Fort Smith, Ark., 169 

Fort Sumter, {84 

Fort Wayne, 219 

Fort Worth, Tex., 216, 219, 250 


Foundations, 766-67 
Fountain pen: Invention, 482 


Fourteen Points, 26 
Fourteenth Amendment, 368-69 
Fractions: Decimal equiva- 
lents, 478 

France: 

General information, 63!-43 
Agriculture: rating, 103-09 
Airlines: rating, 110 
Armed forces: rating, 111 


Birth rate, 238 

Death rate, 238 

ECA: allotments, 156 
Emigration: to U. S., 229 
Floods (1953), 755 
Industry: production, 155 
Industry: rating, 110-11 
International Bank, 156 
Labor: purchase power, 130 
League of Nations, 47 
Life expectancy, 239 
MSA: allotments, 156 
Merchant fleet: rating, 
Minerals: rating, 107-08 
Museums, 747 

National income, 81 
Nazis occupy all France, 38 
Rulers, 469-70 

. Structures, 750 
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Trade: rating, ; 
Trade: with j. ° 154, 156 
United Nations, on 8 a 
Universities, 745 i 
World War II, 36-40, 310, 
Franciscan Order: Founded, — 
762 
Franco, Francisco, 35, 708-09 
Franco-Prussian War, 762 ue 
Franklin Institute, 279 v 
Fraternity: First, 765 
Fraud, 246, 247 
Frazier-Lemke Act, 307 
Frederick, Md., 176 
Freedom of press, 762 
Freeman’s oath, 213 
Freemasonry, 766-67 
Freer Gallery, 279 
Freezing point: Water, 476 
Freight, 93, 143, 144 
Freight ton, 477 
French and Indian War, 764 
French Equatorial Africa, 637 — 
Agriculture: rating, 109 © 
Area & population, 632 
French Guiana. See Guiana 
Freneh Guinea. See Guinea 
Freneh India. See India 
French Morocco. See Morocco 
French Pacific Settlements, 643 
Area & population, 632 
French Revolution, 762 
French Somaliland. See Soma- 
liland 
French Sudan. See Sudan 
French West Africa, 637-38 
Agriculture: rating, 109 
Area & population, 632 
Frequency modulation: 
Invention, 482 


Stations: by city, 192-208 
Stations: U. S., 252 
Fresno, Calif., 216, 219, 541 


Frick Collection, 278 

Friendly tslands. See Tonga  . 

Friends (Quakers), 348, 489 ‘ 

Fruit: 
Consumption, 131 
Exports & imports, 153 
Income: marketing, 137 
Prices, 131, 138 q 

Fuchs, Dr. Klaus, 21 

Fuel: 
Electricity source, 138 
Prices, 131 
Production, 137, 138 
See also Coal; Gas; Oil 

Fujiyama, 739 

Furies (myth.), 462 

Furniture industry: 
Establishments, 133, 139 
een center of U. S., 
Hours worked, 150 P 
Manufacturing: value, 133 
Sales, 140 
Stores: leading, 139 
Wages, 150 
Workers: number, 
Furs: Imports, 153 


133 


ee Cee 


Gi Bill of Rights, 311 
Gabon, 632, 637 

Gadsden, Ala., 219 
Gadsden Purchase, 211 
Galilee, Sea of, 666 
Galion: Defined, 475 
Galveston, Tex., 219, 756 


ia, 577-78 : 
ea & population, 568 
iambling: Arrests, 247 
dhi, Mohandas K., 595 
Sassination, 20 
den City, Kans., 541 
mGardner Museum, 281 
Garfield, James A.: 
™ Biography, 331 
Cabinet, 286 
Election, 292 
|. Family, 338 
') Minority President, 371 
~ Nomination, 290 
‘Garner, John 
Gary, Ind., 219 
Gas industry: 
Kerr bill, 310 
» Production, 137 


Gasoline: 
_ Exports, 153 
Rationing: start, 20 
_ Tax: by state, 248 
Gehrig, Lou: Death, 20 


_ Nations 

General Motors: 

| Signs with UAW, 25 
_ Wage increases, 25 

Geneva, Switzerland, 713 
Genghis Khan, 436 

Genoa, Italy, 656 

Geographic eenters: 

North America, 182 

States, 168-88 

United States, 211 

Geographieal mile, 477 

‘Geography: 

> oe S.: boundaries, 211 


i U. S.: coastline, 217 
Uz. S.: highest & lowest 
points, 211, 212 

. S.: map, 69 


tem, 275-77 
U. S.: rivers, 214-15 
caves & Caverns, 


World: deserts, 736 
World: geysers, 741-42 
World: highest & lowest 


p points, 732 
_ World: 
World: 


islands, 734 
lakes, 738 
mountain peaks, 


: rivers, 737-38 
volcanoes, 739-40 
waterfalls, 735 
(England), 569 
eorge Il (Greece), 649 


‘George Washington Bridge, 754 


Georgia: 
General information, 172 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 


Altitudes, 212 

Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 


Congress: members, 157, 159 


Congress: representation, 
2 


30: 
Constitution: ratified, 359 
motor-vehicle, 236 


Deaths: 
Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: 


| »Economy: Statistics, 128 


N., 295, 296, 341 


Gases: Laws: discovery, 483 


General Assembiy. See United 


: census divisions, 2338 


. S.: mountain peaks, 213 
- S.: National Park Sys- 


Oceans & seas, 734 


statistics, 242—43 


Education: lunch 
260 program, 


Education: Negroes, 258 

gaye Statistics, 255, 

Elections: statistics, 294-301 

Executions: method, 246 

Government, 210 

Holidays, 502 

Hospitals: number, 245 

Map, 72 

Marriages: statistics, 240 

Motor vehicles: laws, 248 

Newspapers: number, 249 

Population: by sex, 225 

Population: density, 221. 

Population: growth, 222-23 

Beare marital status, 

Population: racial, 224 

oo leg 21 yrs. & over, 

Sherman’s March, 761 

Shore line, 217 

Taxes, 120 

Time zone, 70 

Tornadoes (1936), 756 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 

Voting qualifications, 303 


oe Nee Russian charge, 


German Democratic Republie, 


647-48 
Agriculture: rating, 109 


German Federal Republic: 


General Information, 645-47 

Agriculture: rating, 108-10 

Birth rate, 238 

Death rate, 238 

ECA: allotments, 156 

Elections (1953), 13 

Employment: rating, 110 

Industry: production, 155 

Industry: rating, 110-11 

MSA: allotments, 156 

Minerals: rating, 107-08 

National income, 81 

Peace contract (1952), 44, 
311 

Trade: rating, 110 

Trade: with U. S., 154, 156 


Germany: 


General information, 643-48 

Armed forces (1914-45), 34 

Chronology (1919-39), 31-34 

Emigration: to U. S., 229 

Farben explosion, 756 

Floods (1953), 755 

Labor: purchase power, 130 

League of Nations, 47 

Libraries, 746 

Life expectancy, 239 

Maps: 1914-1953, 30-32 

Museums, 747 

Occupation: plans, 343-44 

Peace resolution (1951), 311 

Rulers, 470 

Spanish civil war, 35 

3-power pact (1940), 37 

Universities, 745 

World War II, 36-40, 311, 
319 

Zoos, 748 

See also Hitler 


Gettysburg, Battle of, 761 
Gettysburg Address, 371 
Geysers, 741-42 
Gibraltar, 575 


Area & population, 568 


Gift tax, 116-17, 147 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 604 


Area & population, 568 
World War II, 39 


Girl Seouts of ths U. S. A. 
ae Ss. A. 


Glacier National Park, 276 
Glasgow, Scotland, 540, 567 
Glass industry: 
Establishments, 133 
Hours worked, 150 
Manufacturing: value, 133 
Production, 133 
Wages, 150 
Workers: number, 133 
Glass-Owen Bill, 304 
Glee eel Banking Act, 306, 


Glendale, Calif., 219 

Gobi Desert, 736 

Gods & Goddesses, 460-68 
Godwin Austen (mt.), 733 

it aa Hermann: Suicide, 40 
aici 


Carat: defined, 477 
Embargoed, 22 

Gold Reserve Act, 306 
Gold rush, 762 

Mine: richest, 184 
Production: world, 107 
Value of dollar cut (1934), 


23 
Gold Coast, 578 
Area & population, 568 
Minerals: rating, 107 
Gold Repeal Joint Resolution, 23 
Gold standard: U. S. goes off, 


23 
Golden Gate Bridge, 754 
Golf, 783-87 
1953 ehampions, 861, 879 
Amateur, 784, 786, 787 
British champions, 786, 787 
College, 786, 861 
Course: highest, 180 
Cups, 787 
History, 783 
Measurements, 855 
Professional, 785, 787 
Public links, 784 
U. S. open, 783 
Good Friday, 499 
Good-neighbor poliey, 26 
Gorgons (myth.), 462 
Gotland, 712 
Government (U. S.): 
Assistance to business, 99 
Cities: mayors, etc., 209 
Employment, 87 
Income, 87, 100-02 
States: employment, 149 
States: governors, etc., 210 
U. S.: bonds, 145, 146 
U. S.: employment, 150 
U. S.: Executive Depts., 283— 


84 
: expenditure, 127, 148 
U. S.: funds to states, 260 
U. S.: independent agencies, 
339-40 
U. S.: organization, 358 
U. S.: public debt, 149 
U. 98.: receipts, 148 
U. S.: salaries, 337 
U. S.: tax revenues, 147 
U. S.: Who’s who, 430-31 
See also General informa- 
tion under individual 


countries 


Governors: 


First woman governor, 766 
States: names, 168-88 
States: terms & salaries, 210 


Governors General: Canada, 585 


OTe el ee RRC, eRe eee ye 
A cr" Reet d i] ‘ i : 


Graces (myth.), 462 
Graduates, 256-58 
Graf Spee, 36 
Grain: 
Exports, 153 
Income: marketing, 137 
NATO vs. Soviet bloc, 43 
Railroad carloadings, 144 
Gram: Defined, 474 
Grand Canyon National Paths 276 
Grand Coulee Dam, (87, 7 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., ial 
Grand Island, Nebr., {78 
Grand Junction, Colo., 541 
Grand National Steeplechase, 810 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 117 
Area & population, 219 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Newspaper: leading, 250 
Time of day, 541 
Grand Teton National Park, 276 
Grant, Ulysses S.: 
Biography, 330-31 
Cabinet, 286 
Elections, 292 
Family, 338 
Hall of Fame, 517 
Nominations, 290 
Graviation: Discovery of law 
of, 483 
Gray-Snyder Case, 764 
Great Arabian Desert, 736 
Great Australian Desert, 736 
Great Britain (isl.): Area, 734 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, United Kingdom of: 
General information, 567-74 
Agriculture: rating, 108-10 
Air raid: first (1915), 519 
Airlines: rating, 110 
Armed forces (1914-53), 34 
Armed forces: rating, 111 
Atomic bomb, 51 
Birth rate, 238 
Church of England, 498 
Death rate, 238 
Destroyers from U. S., 27 
ECA: allotments, 156 
Explosions, 756 
Floodg (1953), 755 
Industry: production, 155 
Industry: rating, 110-11 
League of Nations, 47 
Loan: U. S., 308 
MSA: allotments, 156 
Medical service: free, 21 
Merchant fleet: rating, 111 
Minerals: rating, 107-08 
Museums, 747—48 
National income, 81 
Nationalizes coal mines, 20 
Robot bombing, 39 
Telephones: rating, 111 
Trade: with U. S., 154, 156 
U.S.S.R.: pact (1940), 36 
United Nations, 378 
Universities, 745 
World War Ii, 36-40, 319 
Zoos, 749 
Great Falls, Mont., 178 
Great Lakes, 738 
Great Plague (London), 763 
Great Rebellion (England), 762 
Great Salt Lake, 186, 738 
Great Salt Lake Desert, 736 
Great Smoky Mts. Natl. Park, 
276 
Greece: 
General information, 648-50 
Aid bills: U. S., 309-10 
Ancient, 743 


he 7s f ae 


Civil war ends, 43 
ECA: allotments, 156 
Earthquake (1953), 755 
Emigration: to U. &., 
Industry: production, 
Industry: rating, 111 
Life expectancy, 239 
MSA: allotments, 156 
Minerals: rating, 107 
Structures, 749 
Trade: with U. S., 156 
United Nations, 47, 377, 378 
World War II, 37, 
Greek letters, 445-55 
Greek mythology, 460-66 
Greek Orthodox Chureh, 486 
Greeley, Colo., 170 
Groeley, Horace, 290, 292 
Green Bay, Wis., 219 
Greenbaek party, 292 
Greenland, 622, 730 
U. S. bases, 27 
Greenlease kidnaping, {3 
Greensboro, N. C., 219 
Greenville, Miss., 177 
Greenville S. C., 219 
Greenwich, England, 525 
Greer (destroyer), 27 
Gregorian Calendar, 762 
Griffin (ship), 194 
Griffith Planetarium, 55! 
Groceries: 
Sales, 140 
Stores: leading, 139 
eae establishments, 


155 


See also Food 
Gross (meas.), 477 
Gross national produet, 80, 
Grounds for divoree, 242 
Guadalcanal, 604 

World War II, 38 
Susie Hidalgo, Treaty of, 

63 


127 


Guadeloupe, 640-41 
Area & population, 632 
Guam, (91 
Executions: method, 246 
World War II, 37, 38, 39 
Guatemala: 
General information, 650~51 


Holiday: national, 752 
Trade: with U. S., 156 
United Nations, 378 
Volcanoes, 740 

Guernsey, 575 

Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 


tion, 767 

Guggenheim Museum, 278 
Guiana, British, 584 

Area & population, 568 

Minerals: rating, 107 
Guiana, Duteh. See Surinam 
Guiana, French, 640 

Area & population, 632 
Guinea, Freneh, 632, 638 
Guinea, Portuguese, 704 

Area & population, 703 
Guinea, Spanish, 710 
Gulf of Mexico, 217 
Guneotton: Invention, 482 
Gunpowder Plot, 762 
Gustavus VI (Swedon), 780-15 
Gutenberg Bible, 281 
Gymnasties, 861, 877 
Gyrocompass: Invention, 482 
Gyroscope: Invention, 482 


ee 


Haakon VII, 690-91 
Hagerstown, Md., (76 


Hague, The, Netherlands, 685° 
Haile Selassie, 627~28 é 
Hailstones: Large, 743 : 
Hainan, 613 ty 


Haiti: 
General information, 651-52 
Holiday: national, 752 , 


| 


Hurricane Ne 756 
Trade: with U. S., 156 
United Nations, re 
Haliearnassus: Mausoleum, 733 
Hall of Fame: ; 
Baseball, 280, 780 
Great Americans, 
Hockey, 835 
Halley’s Comet, 547 
Ham: Prices, 131 
Hambletonian, 852 
Hamburg, Germany, 540, 645 
Hamiiton, Alexander, 285 
Duel with Burr, 762 
Hamilton, Ohio, 219 
Hammarskjéid, Dag, 9 


517 


\ 


Hammond, Ind., 219 
Hammurabi, Code of, 743, 761 
Hampton Roads, Pert of, 186 


Hand (meas.), 4 
Handball, 873 
Hanford Engineer Works, 
Hanging: States using, 
Hanging Gardens, 731 
Hanukkah, 501 
Hapsburg family, 558 
Harbor: Largest man-made, 
169 
Harding, Warren G.: 
Biography, 334 
Cabinet, 287 
Election, 293, 301 
Family, 338 
Nomination, 290 
Hardware industry: 


187 
246 


Establishments, 139 
Hours worked, 150 
Sales, 140 
Wages, 150 


Harmsworth Trophy, 846 
Harness racing, 852-53 
Harpers Ferry: Raid, 761 
Harrisburg, Pa., 216, 219 
Harrison, Benjamin: 
Biography, 332 
Cabinet, 287 
Election, 292, 301 
Family, 338 
Minority President, 371 
Nominations, 290 
Harrison, William Henry: 
Biography, 327 
Cabinet, 285 
Election, 291 
Family, 338 
Hartford, Conn.: 
General information, 198 
Government, 209 { 


Mayor, 15 

Newspaper: leading, 250 
Population: growth, 219 
Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Harvard Observatory, 55! 
Harvard University, 746 
Harvest, Feast of, 500 


Hashemite Kingdom. See Jor- 


dan 

Hastings, Battle of, 762 
Hastings, Nebr., (78 
Hattiesburg, Miss., 177 
Hauptmann Bruno Riehard, {i 
Haute Volta, 638 © 

Area & population, 632 
Havana, Cuba, 540, 617—18 
Havre, Mont., 541 
Haw-Haw, Lord: Banged, 40 


282 


Hawaii: ' 

General information, 189 

Agriculture: rating, 110 

Congress: member, 161 

Executions: method, 246 

_ Holidays, 502 

National Convention dele- 
gates, 289 - 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 

Volcanoes, 739-40 

Hawaii National Park, 276 

awes-Cutting Bill, 306 

awley-Smoct Tariff, 306 

| Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty, 304 

Hay industry: 

_ Income: marketing, 137 

Prices: farm, 8 

Production, 135 

Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 304 

Hayden Planetarium, 551 

' Hayes, Rutherford B.: 

_ Biography, 331! 

Cabinet, 286 

Election, 292 

Family, 338 

Minority President, 371 

Nomination, 290 

Hayworth, Rita: Marriage to 

Aly Khan, 

Headline History of Our Times, 
16-51 


Health: 

Insurance, 126 

_ Services: employment, 149 
“WHO, 381 

Health, Edueation and Welfare, 
U. S. Dept. of, 284 
Secretary, 288 

Heard Museum, 281 

Heart disease: Deaths, 227, 231 
meeyy hydrogen: Discovery, 


3 
| Hebrew letters, 445-55 
Hebrides, 573 
» 473 


» 555 
“Helena, Mont., 178, 216, 541 
Helicopters: 
First, 520 
as transatlantic flight, 


- Invention, 482 
Leonardo da Vinci, 518 
. Records, 522 
Types, 523, 524 
Helioeentrie theory, 483 
_ Helium: 
Discovered on sun, 483 
First use in balloons, 519 
Only plant in J. S., 185 
Hell Gate Bridge, 754 
~ Helsinki, Finland, 540, 629 
World War II, 36 
"fiemp: Imports, 153 
Hempstead, N. Y., 250 
Hepburn Rate Bill, 304 
_Hereules: Labors of, 463 
cee: Laws: discovery, 
8 


Hermetie sealing, 482 

Herron Museum, 281 

‘Hess, Rudolf: Flight, 37 

Hexagon: Area, 475 

Hides. See Leather 

High sehools: Statistics, 255—- 
59 


Highways: 

Construction, 146 
Employment, 149 

Oldest highway in U. &., 
180 


Hilo, Hawaii, {89 

Himalayas, 685 : 
Himmler, Heinrieh: Suicide, 39 
Hindenburg, Paul von, 33 

2 trae (Zeppelin): Burns, 


Hindenburg line, 765 

Hindus: Number, 485 
Hirohito, 670-71 

Hiroshima, Japan, 40 
Hispanic Society, 278 
Hispaniola: Area, 734 

Hiss, Alger: Indicted, 21 
Historic Sites, National, 275, 


277 
Historical Parks, National, 275, 
276 
History: 
Ancient empires, 743 
Events: ancient to modern, 
761-65 
Firsts in America, 765-66 
Headline History of Our 


Times, 16-53 
Historical & News events, 
761-65 


History museums, 278-82 
Pulitzer prizes in, 511-12 
United States, 348-54 
See also Chronology 
Hitier, Adolf, 33-34, 644 
Death announced, 39 
Takes control of army, 34 
Takes supreme command, 


38 
Wounded in bomb plot, 39 
Hoboken, N. J., 219 
Hockey, 835 
1953 champions & reeords, 
856-57, 861 
Amateur, 857 
College, 861 
Hall of Fame, 835 
History, 835 
Measurements, 855 
Professional, 835, 856-57 
Stanley Cup, 835, 856 
Hogs: 
Prices: farm, 138 
Production: world, 109 
Hogshead (meas.), 477 
Hokkaido: Area, 734 
Holidays: 
American countries, 752 
Flag display, 374-76 
Religious & secular, 499- 
502 
Holland. See Netherlands 
Holly: Christmas, 501 
Hollywood: Communism, 20 
Hollywood Gold Cup, 811 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 342 
Holy Alliance, 762 
Holy Roman Empire, 762 
Holy Saturday, 501 
Holyoke, Mass., 219 
Home furnishings: 
Establishments, 139 
Prices, 131 
Sales, 140 
See also Furniture 
Home Owners Refinaneing Aet, 
306 
Homes: 
Equipment in, 92 
Ownership, 92 
See also Housing 
Homestake (mine), 184 
Homieides: 
Arrests, 247 
Death rates, 231 
Number, 227 
Honduras: 


General information, 652-53 
Holiday: national, 752 
Minerals: rating, 108. 
Trade: with U. S., 156 
United Nations, 378 
Honduras, British, 584 
Area & population, 568 
Hong Kong, 593 
Area & population, 568 
Trade: with U. S., 154 
Typhoon (1906), 756 
World War II, 38 
Honolulu, Hawaii: 
General information, 198 
Government, 209 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Newspaper: leading, 250 
Time of day, 541 
Honshu: Area, 734 
Hood, Mt., 733 
Hood (warship), 37 
Hoover, Herbert: 
Biography, 334-35 
Cabinet, 288 
Election, 293 
Family, 338 
Nominations, 290 
War-debt moratorium, 26 
Hoover Dam, 751 
Hoquiam, Wash., 54! 
Hornet (earrier), 38 
Horse raeing, 806-17 
{953 ehampions & reeords, 
880-881 
Citation: record, 817 
Engueh sae winners, 808— 
09, 
Gevemmens bars (1944), 


History, 806 
Horses: leading money 
winners, 817 
Jockeys: leading, 817 
Man O’ War: record, 816 
Owners: leading money 
winners, 817 
Stakes: winners, 806-14 
Thoroughbred Racing 
Assns., 816 
Trainers: leading, 817 
Wagering, 815 
World records, 815 
Horsepower: Defined, 477 
Horses: 
On farms, 136 
Production: world, 109 
Horseshoe pitehing, 864 
Hospitals: 
Construction, 146 
Employment, 149 
Number, 245 ' 
Hot Springs, Ark., 169, 541 
Hot Springs National Park, 276 
Hotels: 
Hours worked, 151 
Number, 142 
House of Representatives: 
Apportionment, 302, 360, 
368 
Committees, 161 
Composition, 360 ; 
First woman member, 766 
Members, 158-61 
President elected by, 292 
Qualifications, 360 
Salaries, 337 
Speakers: list, 341 
Terms, 360, 370 
Housing: 
Construction, 146, 147 
Consumer spending, 129 
Credit curbs removed, 25 
Legislation, 307-10 


Housing—(cont.) «) 
OHE, 


Housing and Hore Finance 
: Agency, 339 
Houston, Tex.: 
General ararioato; 198-99 
Climate, 216 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 237 
Government, 209 
National Convention, 290 
Newspapers: leading, 250 
Population: growth, 219 
Howland Island, 190 
Hudson Bay, 730, 734 
Hudson River, 214, 730 
Hughes, Charles E.: 
Nomination for President, 
290 
Secretary of State, 287, 2383 
Supreme Court, 3 
Vote for President, 293 
Huguenots, 631, 762, 764 
Humidity: U. S.: cities, 216 
Hundred Years’ War, 763 
Hungary: 
General information, 653-56 
Birth rate, 233 
Death rate, 238 
Emigration: to U. S., 229 
Life expectancy, 239 
Minerals: rating, 107-08 
Vogeler sentenced, 43 
World War II, 37, 39, 319 
Huntington, W. Va., 219 
Huntington Library, 281 
Huon Islands, 643 
Huron, Lake, 738 
U. S.: water area, 211 
Huron, S. Dak., 184, 216 
Hurricanes: Famous, 756 
Hutchinson, Kans., 174 
Hutton, Barbara: Sues for ai- 
vorce, 21 
Hwang Ho, 737, 755 
Hydroelectric plant: Most 
powerful, 187 
Hydrogen: Heavy, 483 
Hydrogen bomb, 5! 
Russia develops, 44 
Truman orders develop- 
ment, 21 
482 


Hydroplane: Invention, 


Ibn Sa‘ud, 555 

lee hockey. See Hockey 

lee skating, 839, 862 

Iceland: 
General Information, 656-57 
Area, 734 
ECA: allotments, 156 
Exploration, 730 
Geysers, 741-42 
International Bank, 156 
MSA: allotments, 156 
Telephones: rating, 111 
United Nations, 378 
U. S. occupies bases, 27 
Volcanoes, 739 

Idaho: 
General information, 
Agriculture: 
Altitudes, 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 


172 
statistics, 
212 


136 


RERETESS: members, 157, 

1 

ar ker : representation, 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 


number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43 
Economy: statistics, 128 

Education: lunch program, 


260 

ager ax ass statistics, 255, 
25 

Elections: statistics, 294- 
301 

Executions: method, 246 


Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 


Deaths: 


Hospitals, 245 
Map, 76 
Marriages: statistics, 240 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 222-23 
aioe marital status, 
241 
Population: racial, 224 
id he 21 yrs. & over, 
25 
Taxes, 120 
Time zone, 70 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 
Voting: qualifications, 303 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, 172, 541 
Idlewild Field, 181 
lfni, 710 
INinois: 
General information, 173 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 157, 
159 
Congress: representation, 
302 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242—43 
Economy: statistics, 128 
Education: lunch program, 
260 
Seaeoon Statistics, 255, 
2 
atte statistics, 294- 
301 
Executions: method, 246 
Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 
Hospitals: number, 245 
Map, 75 
Marriages: statistics, 240 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 222-— 
23 
eh bee marital status, 
241 
Population: racial, 224 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
225 


Time zone, 70 


Tornado (1925), 756 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 


Voting: qualifications, 303 
Immigration: 

Alien Registration Act, 308 

Aliens: arrival, 217 

By country of origin, 229 

Displaced persons, 309 

Laws: violators, 246 

Legislation, 304--12 


Information Please. 


Literacy test, 304 
Persons barred, 304 
Quota, 305 

Racial bars ended, $11" 
Refugee Act, 312 

To U.°83 by year, 231 


impeachments, 342, 36! 
Imports : 
Countries: by year, 154 a 


Countries: leading, 110 
Ue-8., 96 
U. S.: by commodity, 153 
U: 62 -by ees 155 
Incandescent Tnvention, 
482 
Income: 
Agricultural, 90 
By year, 129 
Families, 78, 129 
Farm, 135, 137 
Government, 100—02 
Industrial, 90 
Insurance companies, 
Manufacturing, 150 
National, 127 
National income (1949), 81 
Per capita: by state, 128 ~ 
Spendable, 129 
Workers’: chart, 150 
Income tax: 
Federal: 
148 


a 


collections, 147, : . 


Federal: established, 369 


Federal ; jena sae 113-19, 
310, 1 

Federal: paid by corpora- 
tions, 132 

Federal: procedure, 113-19 

State, 119-21 A 
Withholding tax, 24 

Independance, Declaration of, 
355-57 


Indepencence Day, 500, 502 
Independence party, 293 
India: 


General information, 594-97 
Agriculture: rating, 10: 
Airlines: rating, 110 : 


Armed forces: rating, 111° 
Birth rate, 111, 238 s§ 
Cyclones, 756 


Death rate, 238 
Eerthquakes, 755 
Emigration: to U. S., 229 
Exploration, 730 
Industry: rating, 111 
International Bank, 156 
Life expectancy, 239 
Loan: U. S. (1951), 311 


Map, 54 
107-08 


154, 156 
United Nations, 47, 377-78 
Universities, 745 
World War II, 319 
India, Frensh, 641 
Area & population, 632 
India, Portuguese, 704-05 
Area & population, 703 


rating, 
Structures, 750 
Trade: with U. S., 


Indian Ovean, 734 

Indiana: 
Genora) information, 173 
Agriculture: statistics, 186 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 


Census division, 238 

Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 157, 159 
Couereres representation, 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 


_ Divorces: statistics, 
Economy: statistics, 128 , 
Education: lunch program, 


260 
_ Education: statistics, 255, 
256 


Elections: statistics, 294-301 
Executions: method, 246 

. Government, 210 

} Holidays, 502 

Hospitals: number, 245 
Map, 75 
Marriages: statistics, 240 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 222-23 
a : marital status, 


racial, 224 
21 yrs. & over, 


Population: 
Population: 
225 


Taxes, 120 
Time zone, 70 
Tornado (1925), 756 
Unemployment: compensa- 

tion, 124 

Voting: qualifications, 303 
Indiana River, 755 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
_ General information, 199 
Auto race, 827, 857 
Climate, 216 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 237 
Government, 209 
Herron Museum, 281 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Newspapers: leading, 250 
Population: growth, 219 
t Time of day, 541 
_ Indians, Ameriean: 
Births, 232 
Museum exhibits, 278-82 
Population: by state, 224 
Reservation: largest, 180 
chools: federal, 257 
do-China: 
~ General information, 641-43 
Agriculture: rating, 109 
Map, 54 
Typhoon (1952), 756 
World War II, 37 
Indonesia: 
General information, 657-59 
Agriculture: rating, 109 
Krakatoa explosion, 755 
United Nations, 377, 378 
Volcanoes, 740 


Induetion: Electric, 483 
Indus, 737 
Industrial Revolution, 762 
Industry: 
Boom and depression, 98—99 
Construction, 146, 147 
Countries: leading, 110-11 
’ Establishments, 132, 133 
_ Failures: number, 132 
Hospitals, 245 
Hours worked, 150, 151 
Injuries, 151 
Manufacturing: value, 133 
Production, 85 


Production: chart, 133 
Production: exports, 152 
Production: indexes, 133 


West Europe, 


Production: 
155 
Wages, 150, 151 
Workers: number, 133 
Infantile Paralysis, Nationa! 
Foundation for, 767 ’ 
_ Influenza: Deaths, 227, 231 


242-43 


Information Bureaus: Sports. 
Information Please, 765 the 
Ingathering, Feast of, 500 
Inini, 640 
Injuries: By industry, 151 
Inquisition, 763 
Insignia: Armed forces, 316 
Installment buying: . 
Controls abolished, 25 
Sales: debt, 132 
Insulin: Discovery, 483 
Insull, Samuel, 19 
Insurance: 
Companies, 142 
Establishments, 132 
Health insurance, 126 
“Insurance Capital,” 170 
Life insurance, 122, 141 
Old-age insurance, 122-26 
Premiums & losses, 141 
Savings: by year, 132 
Survivors’ insurance, 122-26 
Unemployment insurance, 
124, 147 
Insured mail, 322 
Intelligence testing, 488 
Interest: 
Public debt, 148 
Rates: cities, 144 
Simple, 476 
Inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization, 
380 
Interior, U. S. Dept. of, 283 
Education: funds, 260 
Secretaries, 286-88 
Interior decorators: Number, 142 
Internal revenue: Collections, 
147, 148 
See also Income tax 
Internal Seeurity Act of 
310 
International Bank, 380 
International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, 380 
International Court, 381, 393-95 
International date-line, 526 
International Folk Art, Museum 
of, 281 
International Labour 
tion, 380-81 
International Monetary Fund, 381 
International Teleeommuniecation 
Union, 381 
International Trade Organization, 


1950, 


Organiza- 


381 
Internationals, 29, 763 
Interstate eommeres: 
ICC, 340 
Legislation, 304, 308 
Thefts, 246 
Inventions, 482-83 
American, 87-88 
Patents: procedure, 253 
lonian Islands, 755 
lowa: 
General information, 173-74 
Agriculture: statistics, 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 157, 159 


136 


Congress: representation, 
302 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 


Deaths: number, 232 

Divorces: statistics, 242—43 

Economy: statistics, 128 

eae Ea eee lunch program, 
60 


Education: statistics, 255, 
256 


Elections: statistics, 294-301 |, 


Executions: method, 246 
Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 

Hospitals: number, 245 
Map, 74 

Marriages: statistics, 240 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Newspapers: number, 249 


Population: by sex, 225 

Population: density, 221 

Population: growth, 222-23 

eevee ae marital status, 

Population: racial, 224 

cs er 21 yrs. & over, 

Taxes, 120 

Time zone, 70 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 


o Vere. qualifications, 303 
an: 
Generali information, 659-60 
Aid: legislation, 310 
Earthquake (1953), 755 
Floods (1953), 755 
League of Nations, 47 
Minerals: rating, 108 
Trade: with U. S., 154, 156 
United Nations, 47, 377, 378 
World War II, 37 
Iraq: 
General information, 660-62 
International Bank, 156 
Minerals: rating, 108 
United Nations, 378 
Ireland: 
General information, 662-63 
Birth rate, 238 
Death rate, 238 
ECA: allotments, 156 
Emigration: to U. S., 229 
Industry: production, 155 
Labor: purchase power, 130 
MSA: allotments, 156 
ireland (isl.): Area, 734 
Ireland, Northern, 524 
U. S. troops land in, 38 
See also Great Britain 
Irish Free State. See Ireland 
Iron Curtain eountries: Map, 58— 
9 


5 
Iron industry: 
Exports, 153 
Hours worked, 150 
Production: U.S., 133, 134 
Production: world, 107-08 
Wages, 150 
Irons: Sales, 134 
Irvington, N. J., 2 
Islam. See Mohammedanism 
Islands: Areas, 734 
Isle of Man, 575 
Area & population, 568 
Isle Royale National Park, 276 
Isotopes, 480-81, 483 
israel: 
General information, 664-66 
Birth & death rate, 238 
Map, 40 
Trade: with U. S., 154 
United Nations, 377, 378 
See also Palestine 
Israel (ancient): Kings, 458-59 
Istanbul, Turkey, 717 
Italian Somaliland. See Somali- 
land 


Italy: 
eieral information, 666-69 
Agriculture: rating, 109-10 


Birth rate, 238 

Death rate, 238 

ECA: allotments, 156 
Emigration: to U. 8. 229 


Italy—(cont.) 
Ethiopian war, 35 
Industry: production, 155 
Industry: rating, 110-11 
Labor: purchase power, 130 
League of Nations, 47 
Libraries, 746 . 
Life expectancy, 239 
MSA: allotments, 156 
Mediterranean Accord, 34 
Merchant ficet: rating, 111 
Museums, 747 
National income, 81 
Pacts with Germany (1939), 


34 

Spanish civil war, 35 

Structures, 749-50 

3-power pact (1940), 37 

Trade: rating, 110 

Trade: with U. S., 154, 156 

United Nations, 377 

Universities, 744--45 

Volcanoes, 739 

World War II, 36—40, 319 
ivory Coast, 638 

Area & population, 632 
Iwo Jima, 739 

World War II, 39 


ey a 


Jackson, Andrew: 
Biography, 326-27 
Cabinet, 285 
Elections, 291 
Family, 338 
Hall of Fame, 517 
Jackson, Mich., 219 
Jackson, Miss., 219, 541 
Jackson, Tenn., 185 
Jacksonville, Fla., 172 
Area, 219 
Climate, 216 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Newspaper: leading, 250 
Population, 219 
Time of day, 541 
Jakarta, Indonesia, 653 
Jamaica, 589-90 
Area & population, 568 
Jamestown, N. Dak., [81 
Sad Va, 348, 730, 763, 
6 
Jan Mayen Island, 692, 739 
Japan: 
General information, 670-72 
Agriculture: rating, 108-09 
Anti-Comintern treaty, 30 
Birth rate, 238 
China: invasion of, 35 
Death rate, 111, 238 
Denounces 1922 naval treaty, 
27 


Earthquakes, 755 
Emigration: to U. S., 229 
Employment: rating, 110 
Exploration, 730 

Floods, 755 

Hurricane (1934), 756 
Industry: rating, 110-11 
League of Nations, 47 
Libraries, 746 

Life expectancy, 239 
Minerals: rating, 107—08 
Pact with U.S.S.R. (1941), 37 
Panay sinking, 27 
Surrender: terms, 344-45 
3-power pact (1940), 37 
‘Trade: rating, 110 

Trade: with U.S., 154 
Treaty, 311, 347 

Volcanoes, 739 


dl 

World War II, 37-40, 319 

World War II: map, 2 
Japan, Sea of, 734 . 
Japanese (U. S.): 

Births, 232 

Population: by state, 224 

See also Nonwhite races 
Jarvis Island, 190 
Java, 657 

Area, 734 

Volcanoes, 740 

World War II, 33 
Jefferson, Thomas: 

Biography, 324-25 

Cabinet, 285 

Elections, 291 

Family, 338 

Hall of Fame, 517 ° 

Mt. Rushmore carving, 184 
Jersey (isl.), 575 
Jersey City, N. J.: 

General information, 199 

Government, 209 

Population: growth, 219 
Jerusalem, 664, 673, 763 
Jesuits: Founded, 763 
Jesus Christ: 

Ascension, 500 

Crucifixion, 762 
Jet propulsion: 

Airplane flights, 520 

Ancient Greeks, 518 
Jewelry: 

Birthstones, 252 
Carat: defined, 477 
Consumer spending, 129 
Excise tax, 118 


Sales, 140 
Jewish months, 445-55 
Jews: 


Deprived of German citizen- 
ship, 33 

Holidays, 499-501 

“Jewish race,” 484 

oe persecution, 33, 34, 


Number, 485, 489 
Organizations, 499 


verre physicians arrested, | Kansas City, Kans., 


Joan of Are, 438, 763 
Johnson, Andrew: 
Biography, 330 
Cabinet, 286 
Family, 338 
Impeachment, 342 
Johnson Debt Default Bill, 806 
Johnston Island, 191 
Johnstown, Pa., 219, 755 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, 10 
Joliet HI, 219 
Jordan (kingdom), 673 
Jordan (river), 665 
Journalism: Pulitzer prizes, 
508-11 
See also Newspapers 
Judah: Ancient kings, 458 
mee International Court, 
Judiciary Act, 308 
Julian Calendar, 762 
Juneau, Alaska, 188 
Junior colleges: Statistics, 256 
Jupiter (god): Statue, 731 
Jupiter (planet), 545, 548 
Symbol, 539 


Justice, U. S. Dept. of, 283 
Attorneys General, 285-88 
Justices : 


Supreme Court: lst, 342 
Supreme Court: salaries, 337 
Justinian Code, 763 
Jutland, Battle of, 765 
Juvenils delinquency, 246 


K2, 733 
Kalamazoo, Mich., 219 


Kamchatka: Volcanoes, 739 

Kanchenjunga, 733 

Kansas: Ve 
General information, 174 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 4 
Births: number, 232 3 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 157, 159 
Congress: representation, 

302 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43 
Economy: statistics, 128 


ae lunch program, 

6 

Education: statistics, 255, 
256 


Elections: statistics, 294301 
Executions: method, 246 : 
Floods (1951), 755 
Government, 210 

Holidays, 502 

Hospitals: number, 245 


Map, 74 
Marriages: statistics, 240 
laws, 248 


Motor vehicles: 
Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 222-23 
Population: marital status, 


241 
Population: racial, 224 
he ere se 21 yrs. & over, 
25 
Taxes, 120 
Time zone, 70 + 
Unemployment: compensa-= 


tion, 124 : Oi 


Voting: arr mental in 


Area &  epulatiena 419 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Area, 219 
Climate, 216 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 237_ 
Floods (1951), 755 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
National Conventions, 290 
Nelson Gallery, 281-82 
Newspaper: leading, 250 
Population, 219 
Time of day, 541 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, 350, 763 
Kapp putsch, 31 
Karelian peninsula, 36 
Kashmir, 54, 377-78, 595 ( 
Kearney (destroyer), 27 
Keating-Owen Act, 304 
Keeling Isiands, 594 
Kefauyer Committee, 21 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, 306 
Keliogg Foundation, 767 
Kenosha, Wis., 219 
Keatucky: 
General information, 174=75 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 157, 159 
a eigen representation, 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 


_ Divorces: statistics, 
Economy: statistics, 128 
Education: 


eee 260 
_ Education: 


Negroes, 258 
Statistics, 255, 


a 


2 


zy, 
; 
a 
i 
7 


Ee ee eee 


_ Education: 


256 
_ Elections: statistics, 294-301 


; Executions: method, 246 


Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 
Hospitals: number, 245 
Map, 75 


' Marriages: statistics, 240 


Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 

Population: growth, 222-23 
a a marital status, 


racial, 224 
21 yrs. & over, 


Population: 

Population: 
225 

Taxes, 120 

Time zone, 70 

Tornado (1925), 756 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 

Voting: qualifications, 363 


- Kentucky Derby, 8i1 
_ Kenya, 576-77 


Area & population, 5638 


: Kerensky, Alexander, 29 
_ Kermadec Islands, 604 


Kerr Bill, 310 


_ Ketchikan, Alaska, 188 


Key, Franeis Scott, 373 


Key West, Fla., 172, 541 
8 


Kharkhov, U.S.S.R., 3 
Khojak Pass, 553 
Khyber Pass, 553 


I Kidnapings: 


Chiang Kai-shek, 19 
Greenlease case, 13 
Lindbergh baby, 19 
risoners, 246 
iey, U.S.S.R., 39 
Killarney, Lakes of, 663 
Kitogram: Defined, 474 
Kindergarten: Enrollments, 257 
King James Version of Bible, 
498, 761 
Kingman Reof, 191 
Kings: 
England, 468-69 
France, 469-70 
Israel & Judah, 458-59 
Prussia, 470 
Kings Canyen National Park, 276 
Kings Point, N. Y., 314 
Kingston, Ont., 541 
Kitty Hawk (plane), 279 
Kiwanis International, 767 
lamath Falls, Oreg., 541 
nights of Columbus, 767 
Knights of Labor, 104 
Knights of Pythias, 767 
Knot (meas.), 477 
Know-Nothing party, 292 
Knoxville, Tenn., 219, 250, 541 
Kodak: Invention, 482 
Korea: 
General information, 
Aid: legislation, 310 
Armed forces: rating, 111 
Trade: with U. 8., 156 
United Nations, 378 
Korean War: 
Casualties, 318 
Chronology, 44-46 
Combat pay, 317 
Maps, 44 


673-75 


lunch program, 


Krakatoa, 740 


Kremlin (bldg.), 750 

Kublai Khan, 438 

Kuriie Islands, 672 
Promised to U.S.S.R., 344 
Volcanoes, 739 

Kuwait, 555 
Area & population, 554 
Minerals: rating, 108 
Trade: with U.5S., 154 

Kwajalein, 39 

Kwantung, 6[4 

Kyushu, 672 


eae aeetion 


Labor: 
Agriculture, 80 
Antitrust laws, 304 
Children, 304, 308 
Seite shops: prohibited, 
Earnings, 150 
Employment, 150 
Growth: U. S., 104-06 
Hours worked per week, 150 
ILO, 380-31 
Industry, 90 
Injunctions: limited, 806 
Legislation, 304-11 
Lockouts: number, 152 
Manufacturing, 84 
NLRB, 307, 340 
NRA, 306 
Occupations: by sex, 151 
Purchase power, 130 
Railroads: hours, 304 
Strikes, 152 
Taft-Hartley Act, 309 
Time: food value, 130 
Turnover, 151 
Unemployment, 150 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124-26 
U. 8. labor force, 83 
Wages: legislation, 308, 310 
Wagner-Connery Act, 307 
Women, 151 
Workers: by age, 149 
Workers: industrial, 133 
Worktime needed to buy 
radio set, 80 
Yellow dog contracts: out- 
lawed, 306 
Labor, U. S. Dept. of, 284 
Secretaries, 287-88 
Labor Day, 500, 501, 602 
Labors of Hercules, 463 
Labrador, 730 
Laccadive Islands, 597 
Lacquer. See Paint 
Lacrosse, 827 
LaGuardia Field, 203 
Lake Charles, La., 175 
Lakes: 
Highest lake: U. S., 170 
Large, 738 
Lakewood, Ohio, 219 
Lamaism, 6i4 
Lamb: Prices, 131, 138 
Lampedusa, 669 
Lamps: Inventions, 482 
Lancaster, Pa., 219, 372 


Land: 
Arable, 109 
Farm: U. S., 135 


Lander, Wyo., 541 
Landon, Alfred M., 290, 296 
Languages, 744 
Lansing, Mich., 219 
Lacs, 641-43 
Area & population, 632 


Laramie, Wyo., 188 
Larceny: Arrests, 247 
Lard: Prices, 131 
Laredo, Tex., 219 


gee Volcanic National Park, | ¢ ¢ 


Last Chance Gulch, 178 
Las Vegas, Nev., 5f, 179, 541 
Lateran Treaty, 726 
Latitudes: Cities, 540, 541 
Latter-Day Saints, 489 
Lattimore, Owen J., 21 
Latvia: 
General information, 675 } 
Emigration: to U. S., 229 
World War II, 36, 39 
See also Union of S.S.R. 
Laundries: i 
see eds & hours worked, 


Number, 142 
Laval, Pierre: Executed, 40 
Lawn howling, 874 
Lawn tennis, 828-31 
Lawrence, Mass., 219 


Laws: 
- Divorce: by state, 242-43 
Marriage: by state, 240 


Motor-vehicle: by state, 248 
Procedure, 312 
School-attendance, 256 
Lawton, Okla., {82 
Layoffs: Industrial, 151 
Layton Gallery, 281 
Lead: 
Production: U. §., 134 
Production: world, 107 
League (meas.), 477 
League of Nations: 
Chronology, 47 
Germany leaves, 33 
Members, 378 
U.S.S.R. joins, 30 
World Court, 305, 307 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, 749 
Leather industry: 
Establishments, 133 
Hours worked, 150 
Manufacturing: value, 133 
Production, 133 


Wages, 150 
Workers: number, 133 
Lebanon: 


General Information, 675-76 
Trade: with U. S., 156 
United Nations, 378 
Lee, Robort E., 439, 517, 76! 
Leeward Islands, 590 
Area & population, 563 
Legislatures: Statistics, 210 
Leipzig, Germany, 647, 746 
Battle of, 763 
Lend-Lease Act, 308 
Length: hiprevia Ty rg 
Lenin, Nikolai, 29, 7 
Leningrad, U.S.S.R., 540, 746, 
75 


World War II, 37, 38 


Lens: Bifocal: invention, 482 
Lent, 499 
Leopold 11, 560-61 


Leopold-Loeb ease, 763 
Lesbos, 650 
Lesser Antiites, 739 
Lesser Sunda Islands, 740 ; 
Lethal! gas: States using, 246 
Letters: 
Greek, 445-55 
Hebrew, 445-55 
Lewis, John L., 20 
Lewis and Clark! 
205 
Lewiston, 544 
Lewiston, 175 


Expedition, 


Idaho, 
Malne, 


Lexington, Ky., 174, 219 
Lexington-Concord, Battle of, 761 
Leyte (carrier), 13 


Corporations, 132 
Federal Reserve System, 144 


General information, 676-77 
Agriculture: rating, 109 
Trade: with U.S., 156 
United Nations, 378 
Liberty, Statue of, 357 
Liberty party, 294 
Libraries: 
Books: postal rate, 321 
Colleges, 747 
First circulating library, 765 
United States, 746-47 
World, 746-47 
Libya, 677-78 
World War II, 37 
Licenses: Automobile, 248 
Lick Observatory, 551 
Lidice, Czechoslovakia, 38 
Lie, Trygve, 9 
Liechtenstein: 
General information, 678 
Life expectaney, 233, 239 
Life insuranee. See Insurance 
Light: 
Electromagnetic theory, 483 
Velocity, 550 
Velocity: discovery, 483 
Light-year: Defined, 477 
Lighthouse: Oldest in U. S., 180 
“Lighthouse of Mediterranean,” 
73 


‘Liabilities: 


Liberia: 


9 
Lightning rod: Invention, 482 
Lights, Festival of, 501 
Lima, Deelaration of, 27 
Lima, Ohio, 219 
Lineoln, Abraham: 
Biography, 329-30 
Birthday (holiday), 499, 502 
Burial place, 173 
Cabinet, 286 
Elections, 292 
fe ee rabon Proclamation, 
61 
Family, 338 
Gettysburg Address, 371 
Hall of Fame, 517 
Minority President, 371 
Mt. Rushmore carving, 184 
Nominations, 290 
Lincoln, Nebr., 219, 541 
Lindbergh, Charles A.: 
Atlantic Flight, 763 
Kidnap case, 19 
Link (meas.): Defined, 477 
Linotype machine: Invented, 482 
Lions Clubs, 767 
Liparl Islands, 739 
Liquor: 
Employees: state, 149 
Establishments, 139 
Laws: arrests, 246, 247 
Legislation, 305-06 
Production, 133 
Prohibition, 369 
Repeal, 370 ”A 
Sales, 140 ; 
3.2 Wine & beer, 306 
Volstead Act, 305 
Lisbon, Portugal, 540, 701, 
Liter: Defined, 474 
Literacy tests: 
Immigrants, 304 
Voting, 303 4 
Literature: 
Nobel prizes, 15, 503-04 
Pulitzer prizes, 511-13 
Lithography: Invention, 482 
Lithuania: 


755 


General information, 678 
Emigration: to U. S., 229 
World War II, 36 
See also Union of S.S.R. 
Little Big Horn, Battle of, 762 
Little Colorado River, 214 
Little Roek, Ark., 216, 219, 250 
Litvinov, Maxim, 30 
Livestock: 
Income from, 135 
Value, 135 
Loans: 
Commercial rates, 144 
Federal Reserve, 144 
International Bank, 156 
Locai civil time, 525 
Locarno Conferences, 763 
Locarno Pact, 33 
Lockouts: Number, 152 
Locksmith shops: Number, 142 
Loeb-Leopold case, 763 
Logan, Utah, 185 
Lombard, Carole: Killed, 20 
Lombok, 657 
London, England: 
Fire, 756 
Longitude & latitude, 540 
Museums, 747-48 
Population, 753 
Time of day, 540 
London, Ont., 541 
London Economic Conferenee, 26 
London Naval cat 26 
Long, Huey, 
Long Beach, Calit., 219, 250 
Long Island, Battle of, 761 
Long Island Sound, 211 
Longitudes: Cities, 540, 541 
Longs Peak, 213 
Lookout Mountain, Battle of, 761 
Lorain, Ohio, 219 
Lords, House of. See Parliament 
Los Alamos, N. Mex., (80 
Los Angeles, Calif. : 
General information, 199-200 
Climate, 216 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 237 
Government, 209 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Museums, 281, 282 
Newspapers: leading, 250 
Planetarium, 551 
Population: growth, 219 
Population: world rank, 753 
Time of day, 541 
Louls XVI: Beheaded, 763 
Louislana: 
General information, 175 
Agriculture: statistics, 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 157, 159 
Soest representation, 
0 


Deaths: motor-veHicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43 
Economy: statistics, 128 


136 


ct ara lunch program, 
6 

Education: Negroes, 258 
Bacawen: statistics, 255, 


Elections: statistics, 294-301 
Executions: method, 246 
Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 
Hospitals: number, 245 
Map, 

Marriages: statistics, 
Motor vehicles: 
Newspapers: 


240 
laws, 248 
number, 249 


Population: we sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 222 
Tee one marital status, 
Population: racial, 224 P 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
225 ‘ 
Shore line, 217 i 5 
Taxes, 120 i 
Time zone, 70 . 
Unemployment: compensa= 
tion, 124 ey 
Voting: qualifications, 303 


Louisiana Purehase, 211 
Louisville, Ky., 174 
Area, 219 
Climate, 216 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Newspaper: leading, 250 
Population, 219 
Time of day, 541 
Louvre, 747 
Lowell, Mass., 219 
Lower California, 682 
Loyalty Islands, 643 
Lubbock, Tex., 219 
Lumber industry: 
Establishments, 133, 139 
Hours worked, 150 
Manufacturing: value, 133 
Production, 133, 135 
Sales, 140 
Wages, 150 
Workers: number, 133 
Lunch program: Schools, 260 
Lusitania (ship), 760 
Luther, Martin, 764 
Lutheran Churehes, 487 
Luxemburg: 
General information, 678-79 
Birth rate, 238 
Death rate, 238 
ECA: allotments, 156 
Emigration: to U.S., 229 
Employment: rating, 110 | 
Industry: production, 15 
International Bank, 156 
MSA: allotments, 156 
Minerals: rating, 107-08 
Trade: with U. S., 156 
United Nations, 378 
World War II, 36 
Luzon: Area, 734 
Lynn, Mass., 219 


M2 
Maeao, 704 


Area & population, 703 
MaeArthur, Douglas, 38, 44-45 
MeCarran-Walter Immigration 

Bill, 21, 311 
MeCarthy, Joseph R., Il, 12, 7 


MeClellan George B., 290, 292 
Maehine gun: Tnvention, 482 
Machinery industry: 

Establishments, 133, 139 

Exports, 153 

Farm machinery, 135 

Hc irs worked, 150 

Imports, 153 

Manufacturing: value, 133 

Production, 133 

Sales, 140 

Wages, 150 

Workers: number, 133 
Maehines: Inventions, 482-83 
MeKeesport, Pa., 219 
MeKinley, William: 

Biography, 332 


se LY 
ominatio: 290 
Kinley, Mt, 733 
facon, Ga., 219 
I Sage “ate 
, opulation, 
\ Madeira, 703° ee 


‘Madison, James: 
Biography, 325 
Cabinet, 285 

<a rregae 291 


amily, 338 
Hall of Fame, 517 
_ Madison, Wis., 216, 219 

- Madrid, Spain, 540, 708, 746 
. Surrender (1939), 35 

_ Madura, 657 
Magazines: 

Advertising, 143 
Leading, 252 
Magellan: Voyage, 731 
Magna Carta, 763 

_ Magnetic declinations, 54! 

_ Magnum: Defined, 477 
' Magsaysay, Ramon, i4 
- Mail: Regulations, 320-23 
_ Mail-order houses: 

_ Leading, 141 

_ Sales, 139, 140 

“Main Stem,” 203 
Maine: 
General information, 175 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 157, 159 
acts representation, 

2 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43 
Economy: statistics, 128 
ducation: lunch program, 


260 
ae: statistics, 255, 
6 


5 
Elections: statistics, 294~301 
Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 
Hospitals: number, 245 
Map, 71 
Marriages: statistics, 240 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 


Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 

§ Population: growth, 222-23 
eon: marital status, 
Population: racial, 224 


eon: 21 yrs. & over, 

re e2D: 

Shore line, 217 

Time zone, 70 

Unemployment: 
tion, 124 

Voting: qualifications, 803 

Maine (ship), 764 

Maize. See Corn 

Majorca, 710 

Majority: Defined, 303 

Malaria: Death rates, 231 

Malayan Federation: 

General information, 593-94 

Agriculture: rating, 109 

Area & population, 568 

Minerals: rating, 108 

Trade: rating, 110 

Trade: with U. S., 154 

World War II, 38 


compensa- 


ee ee 


Maiden, Mass., 219 
Maldive Islands, 593 
Males. See Men 
Malta, 575 

Area & population, 568 
Mammoth Cave, 287, 741 
Mammoth Hot Springs, 742 
Man, Isfe of, 568, 575 
Manchester, N. H., 219, 281, 54! 
Manchukuo, 35 
Manchuria, 613, 755 
Mandalay, Burma, 606 
Manganese: Production, 107 
Mangareva, 643 
Manhattan: 
Area & population, 220 
ape ee president: name, 


Island purchased, 763 

See also New York, N. Y. 
Manila, Philippines, 540, 697 

World War II, 38, 39 
Manitoba, Lake, 738 
Manitoba (prov.), 586 
Mann-Elkins Aet, 304 
Manslaughter, 247 


Manufacturing: 
Airplanes, 523, 524 
Development: U. S., 84-89 
Earnings, 83 


Employment, 128, 150 

Establishments, 132, 133 

Excise taxes, 118-19 

Exports, 153 

Hours worked, 150 

Imports, 153 

Injuries, 151 

Labor: turnover, 151 

Prices: chart, 131 

Production: chart, 133 

Production: indexes, 133 

Value, 128, 133 

Value added by, 133 

Wages, 150 

Workers: number, 
lao Tse-tung, 609 
Mans, 54-77 

Africa, 67 

Asia, 62-63 

Europe, 60-61 

Germany: 1914-1953, 30-32 

Indo-China, 54 

Tron Curtain countries, 58 


133 


Israel, 40 
Japan: World War II, 28 
Kashmir dispute, 54 
Korean War, 44 
Middle Hast, 55 
NATO countries, 58-59 
North America, 68 
Northern Hemisphere, 56-57 
Oceania, 64-65 
South America, 66 
Time zones: U. S., 70 
Trieste, 40 
Trouble areas, 40, 54-55 
U. S.: geographical, 69 
U. S.: states, 71-77 
Mareo Polo, 730 
Marconi, Gugtielmo, 504 
Mardi Gras, 202, 499 
Mariana Islands, 192 
Marie Antoinette: Beheaded, 762 
Marine Corps, U. S.: 
Allowances, 316-17 
Casualties, 318 
History, 315 
ee 
Pay, = 
Personnel: by year, 319 
Maritime Commission, 26 
Marmara, Sea of, 719 
fiarne, Battles of, 765 


Marquesas Islands, 643 
Marriages: 
Laws: by state, 240 r 
Marriage prospects, 244 _ i 
ari persons: number, 
Number: by state, 240 
Number: by year, 244 ; 
eeteraee after divorce, 


Mars (planet), 545, 548 
Symbol, 539 

Marshall Islands, 192 
World War II, 39 

Marshall Plan, 20, 28, 43, 310 

Martinique, 641 
Area & population, 632 

Mary, Queen of Scots: Be- 

headed, 763 

Maryland: a: 
General information, 175 iat 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 i 
Births: number, 232 ze 
Census division, 238 sy 
Cities & towns, 226 be 
Congress: members, 157, 159 of 
bade representation, 7 be 


Constitution: ratified, 359° 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43 
Economy: statistics, 128 


peucalien: lunch program, 
0 

Education: Negroes, 258 
BqUeNEO ey statistics, 255, 


Elections: statistics, 294-301 
Executions: method, 246 
Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 
Hospitals: number, 245 
Map, 71 
Marriages: statistics, 240 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 222-23 
Population: marital status, 
241 


racial, 224 


Population: 
21 yrs. & over, 


Population: 


225 
Shore line, 217 
Taxes, 120 
Time zone, 70 
Unemployment: 
tion, 124 
Voting: qualifications, 203 
Masaryk, Jan: Death, 20, 43 
Masons (assn.), 766-67 
Masqat. eee one 
Mass: Units, 
Mass of the Presanetified, 499 
Massachusetts: 
General information, 176 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 
Census division, sie 
Cities & towns, 
Congress: members, 157, 159 
Congress: representation, 
302, 
Constitution: ratified, 359 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43 
Economy: statistics, 128 


compensa- 


Education: lunch program, 
260 j ; 
Fducation: statistics, 255, 


2 
a 


Massaehusetts—(cont.) 
Elections: statistics, 294-301 
Executions: method, 246 
Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 
Hospitals: number, 245 
Map, 71 
Marriages: statistics, 240 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Newspapers: leading, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 222-23 
Nae eat marital status, 

4 


Population: racial, 224 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
225 
Shore line, 217 
Taxes, 120 
Time zone, 70 
Tornado (1953), 756 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 
Voting: qualifications, 303 
Massachusetts Handieap, 811 
Massive, Mt., 213 
Mateh: Friction: invention, 


482 
Maternity hospitals, 245 
Mathematies: 
Conversion factors, 478 
Cubes & cube roots, 478 
Decimals & fractions, 478 
Formulas, 475 
Interest: simple, 476 
Mean & median, 478 
Measures, 473-77 
Roman numerals, 476 
Squares & square roots, 478 
Weights, 473-77 
ed Conversion to energy, 


Matterhorn, 733 
Mauna Kea, 740 
Mauna Loa, 733, 739 
Maundy Thursday, 50! 
Mauretania (ship), 760 
Mauritania, 638 

Area & population, 632 
Mauritius, 578 

Area & population, 568 
Mausoleum at Haliearnassus, 731 
Maximilian: Executed, 763 
Mayflower (ship), 372 
Mayflower Compaet, 372 
Mayors: 

Names, 192-208 

Terms & salaries, 209 
Me. See Mac 
Mean (math.): Defined, 478 
Mean-solar time, 550 
Measles: Deaths, 227 
Measurement ton, 477 
Measures: 

Defined, 473-77 

Sports, B55 
Meat: 

Consumption, 131 

Exports & imports, 153 

Income: marketing, 137 

Prices: farm, 138 

Prices: retail, 131 

Production: world, 109 

Be: establishments, 
Mechanies: Inventions, 482-83 
Medford, Mass., 219 
Medford, Oreg., 183 
Median: Defined, 478 


Medical care: Consumer spend- 


ing, 129 
Medicine: 
Discoveries, 483 


Hospitals, 245 
Nobel prizes, 15, 504-07 
Mediterranean Accord, — 
Mediterranean Sea, 7 
meee How to onaaete 396— 
403 


Mein Kampf, 33 
Mékong, 737 
Melbourne, Australia, 540, 599 
Melting point: Chemical ele- 
ments, 480-81 
Melville (isl.): Area, 734 
Memel: Ceded to Germany, 34 
Memorial Day, 500, 502 
Memorial Park, National, 275, 
277 
Memorials, National, 275, 277 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
General information, 200 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 237 
Government, 209 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Newspaper: leading, 250 
Population: growth, 219 
Time of day, 541 
Men: 
Births: males, 234 
College graduates, 258 
Death rate: by age & year, 
235 
Deaths: by year, 234 
Life expectancy, 233, 239 
Marital status, 241 
Marriage prospects, 244 
Number: by age & race, 
227 
Number: by state, 225 
Workers, 149 
Mendel laws: Discovery, 483 
Meningitis: Deaths, 227 
Mennonites, 489 
Mental defielents: Education, 
258 
Mental diseases: Hospitals, 245 
Merehant fleets: Leading, 111 
Merehant Marine Aeademy, 
U. S., 314 
Mereury (planet), 545, 548 
Symbol, 539 
Mereury-vapor lamp, 482 
Meridian, Miss., 177 
Merrimae (ship), 763 
Mesa, Ariz., 168 
Mesa Verde National Park, 276 
Mesabl Range, 177 
Mesopotamia, 661 
Messina, Sieily, 38 
Messina, Strait of, 669 
Metals industry: 
Countries: leading, 107-08 
Establishments, 133, 139 
Hours worked, 150, 151 
Imports, 153 
Manufacturing: 
Production, 133, 
Sales, 139 
Wages, 150, 151 
Workers: number, 133 
Meteorology: WMO, 381 
See also Climate 


Meteors, 550-51 
Meter (meas.): Defined, 473 
U. S., 487 


Methodism: 
Churches: 
Founded, 498 
Methodist Church, The, 487 
Bishops, 491 
Metrie system, 473-74 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 759 


Metropolitan Museum, 278 
Meuse-Argonne, Battle of, 765 


value, 133 


i Mexican Cession, 211 


, 541 
Miehael (Rumania): 
43 
Miehigan: 


Michigan, 


Micron: 
Miecroseope: 
Middie Atlantic States: 


Mexiean War, 318, 763 a) 
Mexico: j 
General information, 679-82 


Agriculture: rating, 109 
Airlines: rating, 110 . 
Birth rate, 111, 238 ‘ 
Conquest, 730 Rex: 
Death rate, 238 
Emigration: to U. S., 229 
Holiday: national, 752 q 
Industry: rating, 111 
International Bank, 156 
Life expectancy, 239 
Minerals: rating, 107-08 
Oil & land seizures, 27 
Time of day, 525 ; 
Trade: with U. S., 154, 156 
United Nations, 378 
Volcanoes, 740 


Mexieo, Gulf of: 


Dimensions, 7134 
U. S.: water area, 211 


Mexico City, Mexieo, 540, 753 
Miami, Fla.: ¥ 


General information, 200-01 
Climate, 216 

Government, 209 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Newsperar leading, 250— 
Population: growth, 219 


Time of day 
Abdicates, 


General Information, 176-77 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 


Aa poe : members, 157, 
Ceneres : representation, 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 227 


Deaths: number, 232 


Divorces: statistics, 242-45 

Economy: statistics, 128 

rye lunch program, 
0 

eee statistics, 255, 

ee TE statistics, 294— 


Government, 210 

Holidays, 502 

Hospitals: number, 245 

Map, 175 

Marriages: statistics, 240 

Motor vehicles: laws, 248 

Newspapers: number, 249 

Population: by sex, 225 
density, 221 


Population: 
Population: growth, 222-23! 
Populavion: marital status, 
Population: racial, 224 
Popul 21 yrs. & Over, 
Time zone, 70 

Tornado (1953), 756 


Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 : 
Voting : qualifications, 303 


Lake, 738 

First navigated, 730 

U. S.: water area, 211 
Defined, 477 
Invention, 482 


Economy: statistics, 128 


_ Names, 238 
ir Peeation: 21 yrs. & over, 
Middle Congo, 637 

Area & population, 632 
Middle East: Map, 55 
Midway, 19i 
. World War II, 38 
cae evie. Gen. Draja, 37, 


Mil (meas.): Defined, 477 
Milan, Italy, 540, 666 
_ Mileages between cities, 162-67 
_ Miles City, Mont., 216 

Military Academy, U. S., 313 

Government funds, 260 

) 90 cadets dismissed, 21 

_ Military assistanee. See Foreign 


aid 
Military forees. See Armed 


forces 
away Parks, National, 275, 
Milk industry: 

Consumption, 131 


Prices, 131, 138 
Production: world, 
Milky Way, 545 
Millikan, Robert A., 505 
Millimieron: Defined, 477 
. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
General Information, 201 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 237 
Government, 209 
Layton Gallery, 281 
| 


109 


4 Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Newspaper: leading, 251 

Population: growth, 219 
Time of day, 541 
Mindanao: Area, 734 
Mindszenty, Cardinal: 

tenced, 43 
Minerals. See Coal; Metals 


Ming Dynasty, 763 
ning: 
ployment, 150 
—~~mstablishments, 132 


‘Hours worked, 151 
Injuries, 151 

Wages, 151 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
General information, 201 
Climate, 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 237 
Government, 209 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
National Convention, 290 
Newspapers: leading, 251 
Population: growth, 219 
Time of day, 541 
Minnesota: 
General 
Agriculture: 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
aha members, 


Sen- 


information, 177 


statistics, 136 


157, 
Congress: 
302 


Deaths: 
Deaths: 
Divorces: 
Economy: 
Education: 


representation, 
motor-vehicle, 236 
number, 232 
Statistics, 242-43 


statistics, 128 
lunch program, 


260 
4 Education: statistics, 255, 


256 
Elections: statistics, 294— 
301 


Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 

Hospitals; mumber, 245 
Map, 74 

Marriages: statistics, 240 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 222-23 
Population: marital status, 


241 
Population: racial, 224 
ep cietan: 21 yrs. & over, 
Taxes, 120 
Time zone, 70 
Unemployment: 
tion, 124 
Voting: qualifications, 
Minnesota River, 214 
Minority Presidents, 371 
Minot, N. Dak., 181 
Minsk, U.S.S.R., 39 
Mint: First, 204 
Mint Museum of Art, 281 
Miquelon. See St. Pierre 
Mississippi: 
General information, 177-78 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 
159-60 
Congress: representation, 
302 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 


compensa- 
303 


158, 


Divorces: statistics, 242-43 

Economy: statistics, 128 

Education: lunch program, 
260 

Education: Negroes, 258 

Education: statistics, 255, 
256 

Elections: statistics, 294- 
301 


Executions: method, 246 
Government, 210 


Holidays, 502 

Hospitals: number, 245 

Map, 73 

Marriages: statistics, 240 

Motor vehicles: laws, 248 

Newspapers: number, 249 

Population: by sex, 225 

Population: density, 221 

Population: growth, 222-23 

Population: marital status, 
241 

Population: racial, 224 


Bop cs ion: 21 yrs. & over, 
22 
Shore line, 217 
Taxes, 120 
Time zone, 70 
Tornadoes (1936), 756 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 
Voting: qualifications, 303 
Mississippi River, 737 
Discovery, 730 
Floods, 755 
Missoula, Mont., 178 
Missouri: 
General information, 178 
Agriculture: statistics, 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 


136 


Congress: 
160 
Coe eens representation, 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 

Divorces: statistics, 242-43 
Economy: statistics, 128 
eg paree lunch program, 


Negroes, 258 
ic ati Statistics, 255, 


Elections: statistics, 294— 
301 


Executions: method, 246 
Floods (1951), 755 
Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 


members, 158, 


Education: 


Hospitals: number, 245 
Map, 74 

Marriages: statistics, 240 . 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 222-23 
Popnlavons marital status, 
Population: racial, 224 
Eopulesions 21 yrs. & over, 
Taxes, 120 


Time zone, 70 
Tornado (1925), 756 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 
Voting: qualifications, 303 
Missouri Compromise, 763 
Missouri River, 214, 737 
Mistletoe: Christmas, 501 
Mobile, Ala., 216, 219, 541 
Mohammed: Hegira, ‘762 
Mohammedanism, 485, 554 
Mohave Desert, 736 
Molecular hypothesis, 483 
Molotov, Vyacheslav M., 380 
Moluceas, 657, 739 
Monaco, 682 
Money: 
And interest rates, 
In circulation, 145 
Monetary Fund, 381 
Portraits on bills, 354 
See also Banks 
Money orders, 321 
Mongolia, 730 
Mongolian People’s Republle, 
682-83 
Mongoloids, 484 
Monitor (ship), 763 
Monotype machine: 
482 
Monroe, 
Biography, 
Cabinet, 285 
Elections, 291 2 
Family, 338 
Hall of Fame, 517 
Monroe, La., 175 
Monroe Doctrine, 375 
Montana: 
General information, 178 
Agriculture: statistics, 
Altitudes, 212 
Births; number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 
160 
Congress: 
302 
Deaths: 


144 


Invention, 


James: 
325-26 


136 


158, 
representation, 


motor-vehicle, 236 


Montana—(cont.) 

Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43 
Economy: statistics, 128 
Education: lunch program, 


statistics, 255, 
statistics, 294— 
301 
Executions: method, 246 


Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 


260 
Education: 
256 


Elections: 


Hospitals: number, 245 

Map, 76 

Marriages: statistics, 240 

Motor vehicles: laws, 248 

Newspapers: number, 249 

Population: by sex, 225 

Population: density, 221 

Population: growth, 222-23 

Population: marital status, 
241 

Population: racial, 224 

Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
225 

Taxes, 120 

Time zone, 70 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 

Voting: qualifications, 303 


Monte Carlo, Monaeo, 682 
Montenegro, 728 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 724 
Montgomery, Ala.: 
Area, 219 
Climate, 216 
Confederate capital, 168 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Population, 219 
Time of day, 541 
Montgomery Ward & Co.: 
Army seizes, 24 
Months: 
Jewish, 445-55 
Sidereal & synodic, 550 
Montieello, 186 


Montpelier, Vt., 186, 54f 
Montreal, Que., 541, 584 
Monuments, National, 275, 276- 
Moon, 548, 549 

Eclipses, 549 

Hit by radar, 20 


Phases (1954), 527-38 
Rise & set (1954), 527-38 
Symbol, 539 
Mooney, Tom: Sentenced, 763 
Moose Jaw, Sask., 54! 
Morehead Planetarium, 55! 
Mormons, 186, 207, 489, 763 
Morning stars (1954), 545 
Morocco: 
General information, 683-85 
Minerals: rating, 107 
Moscow, U.S.S.R.: 
Conference (1943), 39 
Conference (1945), 42 
Fire (1812), 756 
Kremlin, 750 
Library, 746 
Longitude & latitude, 540 
Population, 753 
Time of day, 540 
World War II, 37 
Moses: Leads Jews from 
Egypt, 763 


Moslems. See Mohammedan- 
ism 
Mosques: Famous, 750 


Mossadegh, Mohammed, 14, 659 
“Wiother of Presidents,” 186 


Mother’s Day, 502 
Motion pictures: 
Academy awards, 513-15 
Invention, 482 
N. Y. critics’ awards, 515— 
16 
Sound pictures: first, 482 
Theaters: number, 142 
Top grossing films, 767 
Motor, A.C.: Invention, 482 
Motor vehicles: 
Death rate: by year, 231 
Deaths: by age, 236 
Deaths: by city, 237 
Deaths: by state, 236 
Deaths: by year & type, 
234 
Domestic traffic, 143 
Exports, 153 
Laws: arrests, 246, 247 
Laws: by state, 248 
Production: world, 111 
Sales, 139, 140 
United States, 94 
See also Automobiles 
Motorboating, 845-46, 879 
Mottoes: State, 168-88 
Mound State Monument, 281 
Moundville, Ala., 28! 
Mt. See name of peak 
Mt. Hamilton, Calif., 551 
Mt. Loeke, Tex., 551 
Mt. MeKinley National Park, 
276 
Mt. Rainier National Park, 276, 
735 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 219 
Mt. Vernon (Va.), (86 
Mt. Wilson Observatory, 551 
Mountain States: 
Economy: statistics, 128 
Names, 
Population: 21 yrs. & Over, 
225 
Mountains: 
SUS. nae 
world, 733 
Highest east of Rockies, 


Highest 
181 
See also Volcanoes 
Mozambique, 704 
Area & population, 703 


in eastern U. S., 


Mukden, Manehuria, 35 
Mules: On farms, 136 
Muneie, Ind., 219 
Munich, Germany: 


Beer-hall putsch, 33 
Longitude & latitude, 540 
Parley (1938), 34 
Population, 645 
State Library, 746 
Time of day, 540 

Murder, Ine., 20 

Murders: Number, 247 

Murray, Utah, 185 

Museatine, lowa, 174 

Musele Shoals, 168, 305 

Muses (myth.), 464 

Museums: 
First science museum, 1766 
United States, 278-82 
World, 747-48 

Musie: 
eee critics’ awards, 516— 


Opera composers, 471-72 
Pulitzer prizes, 

Muskogee, Okla., 182 
Mussolini, Benito, 667 
Deposed, 38 

Killed, 20, 39 


~ Information Please Al 


— Broadcasting System, 


Mutual Seeurity Agency: anaes 
ments, 156 
Mutual Security 
Bill, 311 x 
Mythology: . 
Egyptian, 468 e 
Greek & Roman, 460-66 
Norse, 466-68 


N 


NRA. See National Recovery 

Administration 

Nagasaki, Japan, 540 
Atomic bomb, 40 ; 
Name origins of states, {68-88 

Nampa, Idaho, 172 

Nanking, China: 4 
Japanese sack, 35 i. 
540) 


Appropriation © s 


Longitude & latitude, 
Population, 609 
Time of day, 540 
Nantes, Edict of, 631, 762 
Naples, Italy: 
Library, 746 
Longitude & latitude, 540 
Museum, 747 
Population, 666 
Time of day, 540 
Napoleon: Exiles, 763 
Napoleonie Code, 761 
Napoleonic Wars, 763 
Narcotic laws: 
Arrests, 247 
Violators, 246 
Narvik, Norway, 36 
Nashua, N. H., 179 
Nashville, Tenn.: 
Area, 219 
Climate, 216 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 » 
Newspaper: leading, 25144 
Population, 219 = 
Time of day, 541 
Nassau, Bahamas, 583 


Natal, 582 

National Academy of Design, 
278 

National Air Museum, 279 

National Anthem, 373 : 

National Association of Manu- 


facturers, 106 


National Battlefield Parks, 275, 
277 

National Battlefield Sites, 275, 
277 

National Broadeasting Co., 252 

National Capital Parks, 275, 
277 

National Cemeteries, 275, 277 

National Colleetion of Fine 
Arts, 279 

Nationai Conventions, 289, 290 

National Demoeratic party, 292 

National Farmers Union, 106 


National Gallery of Art, 279 
National Gecgrnanae: Soeiety, 767 


National Grange, {06 
ares Historie Sites, 275, 
Natiera! Historieal Parks, 275, 
National Housing Aet, 307, 308 


Natlonal income, 81, 87 
National Industrial Reeovery 
Act, 306 
See also National Recovery 
Administration 


Nautical mi 


Parks, 


Memorials, 275, 277 
Military Parks, 275, 


Park System, 275-77 
Parkways, 275, 277 


306 

Security Act of 
309 

National Zoological Park, 748 


Nations. See Countries 
Natural gas. See Gas 


Natural history: Museums, 278— 


82 
Natura! resources: U. S., 89 
Natural selection: 
Naturalization, 228 
Nauru, 602 
Area & population, 568 
: Defined, 477 


Navajo museum, 281! 


Naval Academy, U. S., 313-14 


Government funds, 260 


_ Naval ratios, 26 


_ Navigation: 


Knot: 
Nautical mile: 
Steamships: records, 


defined, 477 
760 


_ Navy (U. S.): 


t 


ourt martial: cases, 246 
, . asks ‘2-ocean” Navy, 
' First Admiral, 765 

History, 314 

Insignia, 316 

Legislation, 311 

Navel Academy, 313-14 


Allowances, 316—17 
Bee tion: emergency, 
~ 310 

Casualties, 318 


Naval Air Station, 194 
Naval War College, 184 
Officers, 316 
Pay, 316-17 
Personnel: by year, 319 
Ranks, 316-17 
Strength, 318 

Navy, U. S. Dept. of, 284 
Expenditure, 148 
Secretaries, 285-88 


eap Tides, 549 
ebraska: 
General information, !78-79 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Dee el members, 


azarene, Church of, 488 
azism, 33-34, 644 
N 


Congress: representation, 
302 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 
Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43 
Economy: statistics, 128 


Education: lunch program, 
260 


National Labor Relations Act, 
| National Labor Relations Board, 
7, 340 


275, 


Monuments, 275, 276- 


Recovery Administra- 


Republican party, 291 
1947, 


Theory, 483 


defined, 477 


158, 


236 


Education: statistics, 255, 
256 


spt ay tee statistics, 294— 
Executions: method, 246 


Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 
Hospitals: number, 245 
Map, 74 
Marriages: statistics,’ 240 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 222-23 
Population: 
241 
Population: 
Population: 
225 
Time zone, 70 
Unemployment: 
tion, 124 
Voting: qualifications, 
Needles, Calif., 541 
Negeb, 665 
Negroes: 
Births, 232 
Detroit riot, 20 
Education, 258 
Haiti, 651-52 
Population: by state, 224 
Scottsboro case, 20 
Segregation, 21 
See also Nonwhite races 
Negroids, 484 
Negros (Isl.), 698 
Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal, 
Neil Award 791 
Nejd, 555 
Nelson, Brit. Columbia, 541! 
Nelson Gallery, 281-82 
Nepal, 685 
Nephritis: Deaths, 227, 231 
Neptune (planet), 545, 548 
Symbol, 539 
Nervous diseases: Hospitals, 245 
Netherlands: 
General information, 685-85 
Agriculture: rating, 109 
Airlines: rating, 110 
Birth rate, 238 
Death rate, 111, 238 
ECA: allotments, 156 
Emigration: to U. 8., 
Floods, 755 
Industry: production, 155 
Industry: rating, 111 
International Bank, 156 
Life expectancy, 239 
MSA: allotments, 156 
Merchant fleet: rating, 111 
Trade: rating, 110 
Trade: with U. S., 154, 156 
United Naitons, 377, 378 
World War II, 36, 39, 319 
Netherlands Indies. See Indone- 
sia 
Networks: Radio, 252 
Neutrality: 
Acts, 304, 307-08 
U. §S. proclaims (1939), 27 
Neutron: Discovery, 483 


racial, 224 
21 yrs. & over, 


303 


595 


229 


Nevada: 


General information, 179 
Agriculture: statistics, 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 

Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 158, 160 
Congress: representation, 

302 


136 


marital status, 


compensa- 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 

Divorces: statistics, 242-43 
Economy: statistics, 128 
ae hos lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 255, 
256 


Elections: statistics, 294—301 
Executions: method, 246 
Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 


Hospitals: number, 245 
Map, 77 
Marriages: statistics, 240 


Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 222-23 
Population: marital status, 


241 
Population: racial, 224 
et eae) 21 yrs. & over, 
Time zone, 70 
Unemployment: 
tion, 124 
Voting: qualifications, 
Nevada Falls, 735 
Nevis, 590 
New Bedford, Mass.: 
General information, 202 
Government, 209 
Mayor, 15 
Newspaper: leading, 251 
Population: growth, 220 
New Britain, Conn., 220 
New Britain (isl.), 601, 739 
New Brunswick, 586 
New Caledonia, 643 
Area & population, 632 
Minerals: rating, 107 
New Castle, Del., 170 
New Economie Poliey (U.S.S.R.), 
9 


compensa- 
303 


2 
New England States: 
Economy: statistics, 
Hurricane (1938), 756 
Names, 238 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
22. 


128 


New Guinea, British. See Papua 
New Guinea (isl.): 
Area, 734 
Discovery, 731 
World War II, 38 
New Guinea, Netheriands, 
New Guinea, Terr. of, 601 
Area & population, 568 
New Hampshiro: 
General information, 179 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 


689 


Congress: members, 158, 
160 

Congress: representation, 
2 


30: 
Constitution: ratified, 359 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242—43 
Economy: statistics, 128 
Education: lunch program, 
260 

Education; statistics, 255, 


256 ss 
Elections: statistics, 294-301 
Executions: method, 246 


Government, 210 


: New Hampshire—(cont.) Divorces: statistics, 242-43 Shore line, 217 

1 Holidays, 502 Economy: statistics, 128 Taxes, 121 
Hospitals: number, 245 Education: lunch program,| Time zone, 70 — 
f Unemployment: compensa 


Map, 71 260° 
Rrepriaces: statistics, 240 Education: statistics, 255, tion, 124 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 256 Voting: Kec ins 
Newspapers: number, 249 Elections: statistics, 294-|New York, N. Y.: 
Population: by sex, 225 301 General information, 202-03 oi 
Population: density, 221 Executions: method, 246 Bridges, 754 by 
Population: growth, 222-23 Government, 210 Buildings: tallest, 759 4 
Population: marital status, Holidays, 502 Climate, 216 4 
241 Hospitals: number, 245 Critics’ awards, 515-16 ; 
Population: racial, 224 Map, 77 Deaths: motor-vehicle, 237 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, Marriages: statistics, 240 Election (1953), 14, 15 A 
225 Motor vehicles: laws, 248 Fire (1835), 756 
Shore line, 217 Newspapers: number, 249 Government, 209 
Taxes, 120 Population: by sex, 225 Harbor, 211 
Time zone, 70 Population: density, 221 Library, 747 
Unemployment: compensa- Population: growth, 222-23 Loan rates: commercial, 144 
tion, 124 Population: marital status, Longitude & latitude, 
Voting: qualifications, 303 241 Magnetic declination, 
New Haven, Conn., 220, 541 Population: racial, 224 Market rate: open, 144 — | 
New Hebrides, 643 Population: 21 yrs. & over,| Mayor, 15 | 
Area & population, 632 225 Museums, 278 | 
Volcanoes, 739 Taxes, 121 National Conventions, 290 , 
New Ireland, 601 Time zone, 70 Newspapers: leading, 251 | 
; New Jersey: Unemployment: compensa- Planetarium, 551 > 
General information, 179-80 tion, 124 Population: growth, 220 
fe Agriculture: statistics, 136 Voting qualifications, 303 Population: world rank, ~ 
i Altitudess, 212 New Orleans, La.: 753 : 
Births: number, 232 Genera! information, 202 Snowfall, 743 
Census division, 238 Battle of, 765 Statue of Liberty, 357 
Cities & towns, 226 Climate, 216 Time of day, 541 
Congress: members, 158, 160} Deaths: motor-vehicle, 237 Tweed Ring, 765 
: Congress: representation, Government, 209 World’s Fair, 20 
302 Longitude & latitude, 541 |New Zealand: 
Constitution: ratified, 359 Magnetic declination, 541 General information, 602-04 — 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 Newspapers: leading, 251 Agriculture: rating, 108-10 
Deaths: number, 232 Population: growth, 220 Birth rate, 238 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43 Time of day, 541 Death rate, 238 
Economy: statistics, 128 New Rochelle, N. Y., 220 Emigration: to U. S., 229 
Education: lunch program,}] New Year: Jewish,- 500 Employment: rating, 110 
' 260 New Year’s Day, 499, 502 Geysers, 741 
J Education: statistics, 255,| New York (state): Life expectancy, 239 = 
256 : General information, 180-81 Museums, 1748 : 
Elections: statistics, 294— Agriculture: statistics, 136 Telephones: rating, 111 ~~ 
. 301 Altitudes, 212 Trade: with U. S., y 
Executions: method, 246 Births: number, 232 Treaty: U. S., Avistrer 
i Government, 210 Census division, 238 346-47 
{ Governor, 15 Cities & towns, 226 United Nations, 378 
Holidays, 502 Communist school teachers Volcanoes, 740 
Hospitals: number, 245 banned, 13 World War II, 319 
Map, 71 Congress: members, 158, | Newark, Del., 170 
Marriages: statistics, 240 160 Newark, N. J.: 
| Motor vehicles: laws, 248 Congress: representation, General information, 203 ; 
f Newspapers: number, 249 302 Deaths: motor-vehicle, 237 ~ 
Population: by sex, 225 Constitution: ratified, 359 Government, 209 : 
Population: density, 221 Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 Museum, 282 
} Population: growth, 222-23 Deaths: number, 232 Newspapers: leading, 251 
Population: marital status, Divorces: statistics, 242-43 Population: growth, 220 
241 Economy: statistics, 128 Newfoundland, 229, 586 
Population: racial, 224 Education: lunch program, | Newport, R. J., 184 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 260 Newport News, Va., 186 . 
225 Education: statistics, 255, | Newspapers: 
Shore line, 217 256 Advertising, 143 rf 
Time zone, 70 Elections: statistics, 294-301 First tabloid, 766 : 
Unemployment: compensa- Executions: method, 246 Firsts, 765 
tion, 124 Government, 210 Leading: U. S., 250-51 
Voting: qualifications, 303 Historical Association, 282 Number: by state, 249 
New London, Conn., 314 Holidays, 502 Oldest newspaper: U. S., 170 
New London, Tex., 756 Hospitals: number, 245 Newsreel: First, 765 
New Mexico: : Map, 71 Newton, Mass., 220 By 
General information, 180 Marriages: statistics, 240 Niaein: In food, 479 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 Motor vehicles: laws, 248 Niagara Falls, 735 
Altitudes, 212 3 Newspapers: number, 249 Niagara Falls (town), N. Y., 220 
Births: number, 252 Population: by sex, 225 Nicaea, Council of, 762 
Census division, 238 Population: density, 221 Nicaragua: 
Cities & towns, 226 Population: growth, 222-23 General information, 689-690 
Congress: members, 158, 160 Population: marital status, Birth rate, 238 
Congress: representation, 241 Death rate, 238 
302 Population: racial, 224 Holiday: national, 752 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 Population: 21 yrs. & over, International Bank, 156 
, Deaths: number, 232 225 Trade; with U. S., 156 


! 


statistics, 255, 
statistics, 294— 
Executions: method, 246 
Government, 210 


Holidays, 502 
Hospitals: number, 245 


Education: 
256 
Elections: 
301 


iatec. See Andaman 
jemdlier, Rev. Martin, 34 


liger, 638, 737 Map, 72 
Area & population, 632 Marriages: statistics, 240 
Nigeria, 578-79 Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Area & population, 568 Newspapers: number, 249 
Minerals: rating, 108 Population: by sex, 225 
ight schools, 260 Population: density, 221 
reat Amendment, 369 Po Borsvion: er wate 
j ent, opulation: m 
, ivan: Defined, - LA ¥ arital status, 
obel prizes, Population: racial, 224 
_ For 1953, 15 Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
ogales, Ariz., 541 225 
ome, Alaska, 541 Shore line, 217 , 
ominations: Presidential, 289, Taxes, 121 
290 Time zone, 70 
_ Nonwhite taces (U. S.): Unemployment: compensa- 
Life expectancy, 233 tion, 124 
Population, 227 Voting: qualifications, 303 
See also Negroes North Dakota: 
Norfolk, Va., 186 General information, 181-82 


z orfolk Dam, 751 


Normal schools, 257 


Area, 226 Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Glimate, 216 Altitudes, 212 
Newspaper: leading, 251 Births: number, 232 


Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 158, 160 
ee : representation, 


Population, 220 


orfolk Island, 601 
Area & ieee i 568 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Normandie (ship), 760 Deaths: number, 232 
‘Norns (myth.) Divorces: statistics, 242-43 
Economy: statistics, 128 
Education: lunch program, 
Norris-Morin Resolution, 305 260 
Norse mythology, 4v6-C2 Education: statistics, 255, 
North Africa: WW II, 3é 256 


i 
rf 
J 


rth America: 
ea, 132 
" ensions, 
evations, 732 


Elections: statistics, 294-301 
Government, 
Holidays, 502 


732 


Hospitals: mumber, 245 
_Exploration, 730 Map, 74 
Geographic center, 182 Marriages: statistics, 240 
Map, 68 Motor vehicles: law, 248 
Population, 732 Newspapers: number, 249 
. Religions, 485 Population: by sex, 225 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- Population: density, 221 
tion: Population: growth, 222-23 
Countries: map, 58-59 Population: marital status, 
Bconomic strength, 43 241 
Member nations, 53 Population: racial, 224 
Military Assistance Program Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
(1949), 310 s 225 
Ratification: U. S., 309 Taxes, 121 
‘Treaty, 345-46 Time zone, 70 
- 12 nations sign, 21 Unemployment: compensa- 
rth Borneo. See Borneo tion, 124 
rth Canadian River, 214 Voting: qualifications, 303 
orth Carolina: North Las Vegas, Nev., 179 
General information, {[8{ North Little Rock, Ark., 169 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 North Platte, Nebr., 178, 216, 


Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 158, 160 
Congress: representation, 

302 


44 
North Piatte River, 214 
North Pole, 519, 731 
North Sea, 734 
Northern Ireland. See Ireland 
Northern Lights, 547 
pagal Rhodesia. See Rhode- 


‘Constitution: ratified, 359 , 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 Nopthare Territories (Afr.), 578 
Deaths: number, 232 Northwest Ordinanee, 763 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43] Northwest Territories (Can.), 
Economy: statistics, 128 586 
Education: lunch program, | Norway: ! 

260 Genoral information, 690-91 


Education: Negroes, 258 Birth rate, 2338 


Death rales 1; 238 
ECA: allotments, Me 
Emigration: to U. S., 229 
Employment: ‘rating, 110 
Industry: production, 155— 
Industry: rating, 110 
Labor: purchase power, 130 
Life expectancy, 239 
MSA: allotments, 156 
Merchant fieet: rating, 111 
Telephones: rating, 111 : 
Trade: with U. S., 156 
United Nations, 378 
World War II, 36, 319 
Notre-Dame (Paris), 750 
Nova Scotia, 586, 730 
Novelists: Pulitzer prizes, 511 - 
See also Literature aS 
Nubian Desert, 736 
Nuremberg trials, 40 
Nurses: Training schools, 257 
Nutrition, 479 
Nuts: 
Imports, 153 
Income: marketing, 137 
Nyasaland, 579 
Area and population, 563 


On 


Oak Park, Ill., 220 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., (85, 280 
Gakiand, Calif., 220, 237, 251 
Cath: 
Freeman’s, 303 
Presidential, 364 
Oatis William N., 43 TG 
Oats: 4 
Prices: farm, 138 ib 
Production: U. S., 135 
Production: world, 109 
Observatories (astrom.)> 551 
Ocean Island, 604 
Oceania: 
Area, 732 
POUR Commonwealth, 599— 
60 
Elevations, 732 
Emigration: to U. S., 229 th 
Exploration, 731 f 
French territories, 643 
Map, 64-65 
Population, 732 
Religions, 485 
Volcanoes, 739 
Oceans: Dimensions, 734 
Octagon: Area, 475 
Odd Fellows (assn.), 767 
O'Dwyer, William, 21 
Office of Economic Stabilization, 


156 


Office of Price Administration, 
24 

Office of Production Managemont, 
94 


Office of War Export, 24 


Officers: Armed forces, 316 
Offshore oil rights, 21, 25, 312 
Ogden, Utah, 220 
Chio: és 
General information, 182 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 


Altitudes, 212 

Births: number, 232 

Census division, 238 

Cities & towns, 226 

Congress: members, 158, 160 

Congress: representation, 
302 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 

Deaths: number, 232 

Divorces: statistics, 242-43 


a 


Chio—(cont.) 


iiconomy: statistics, 128 
liducation ; lunch program, 
260 

Education: statistics, 255, 
256 


Elections: statistics, 294-301 
Executions: method, 246 
Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 


Hospitals: mumber, 245 
Map, 75 
Marriages: statistics, 240 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
' Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 222-23 
Population: marital status, 
241 
Population: racial, 224 
Population: a1 yrs. & over, 
225 


Time zone, 70 
Tornado (1953), 756 


Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 
Voting: qualifications, 303 


Chio River, 214, 755 
Ohm’s Law: Discovery, 
Gil industry: 
Arabia, 555 
Establishments, 
Exports, 153 
First oil well, 765 
Hours worked, 150 
Imports, 153 
Indonesia, 659 
Tran, 659-60 
Iraq, 661 
Middle Bast: map, 55 
NATO vs. Soviet bloc, 43 
Pipelines: traffic, 93, 143 
Production: U.S., 88, 137 
Production: world, 108 
Products: manufacture, 133 
Rumania, 707 
Tidelands Oil Bill, 312 
United States, 89-90, 94 
Venezuela, 727 
Wages, 150 
Workers: number, 133 
Okinawa, 39 
Oklahoma: 
General information, 182 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 158, 160 
Sr oa representation, 
02 


483 


133 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43 
Economy: statistics, 128 
Education: lunch program, 
260 
Education: Negroes, 258 
Education: statistics, 255, 
256 

Elections: statistics, 294-301 
Execution: method, 246 
Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 
Hospitals: number, 245 
Map, 73 
Marriages: statistics, 240 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 

_ Population: density, 221 ~* 


Population: growth, 223 
Population: marital status, 
241 
Population: racial, 224 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
225 
Taxes, 121 
Time zone, 70 
Unemployment: 
tion, 124 
Voting: qualifications, 303 
Oklahoma City, Okla.: 
General information, 203-04 
Climate, 216 
Government, 209 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Newspapers: leading, 251 
Population: growth, 220 
Time of day, 541 
Old-age insurance, 122-26 
Collections, 147 
Old Faithful (geyser), 742 
Old North Church, 194 
Old Testament: Characters, 456— 
59 
Oleomargarine: Tax, 310 
Olympia: Statue of Zeus, 731 
Olympie Games, 793-801 
History, 793 
Winter Games, 801 
Olympie National Park, 276 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
Climate, 216 
Newspaper: leading, 251 
Population: growth, 220 
Oman and Masgqat, 555 
“One Horse Shay,” 280 
Ontons: Prices, 131 
Ontario, Lake, 211, 738 
Ontario (prov.), 586 
“Open door’ policy, 352 
Open market rate: NYC, 144 
Opera composers, 471-72 
Ophthalmoscope, 482 
Orange Bowl (football), 823, 824 
Orange Free State, 581 
Orange River, 738 
Oranges: Prices, 131 
Ore: Carloadings, 144 
Oregon: 
General information, 182-83 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 158, 160 
Sar ee representation, 


compensa- 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43 
Economy: statistics, 128 
Education: lunch program, 
260 
Be ceuone statistics, 255, 
56 
pa ok statistics, 294~- 


Executions: method, 246 
Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 

ose eles number, 245 
Map 

RErices: statistics, 240 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 223 
Hep ilanipe marital status, 


Population: racial, 224 


information Please Al: 
Population: 21 yrs. & ov 


225 
Shore line, 217 
Taxes, 121 
Time zone, 70 
Unemployment: 
tion, 124 : 
Voting: qualifications, 303° : 
Organizations, 766-67 os 
Jewish, 499 
Sports, 768 
Oriental Institute, 279 
Orinoco, 737 
Orkney Islands, 573 
Orlando, Fla., 220 
Orthodox Churches, 485, 486 
Orthodox Eastern Church, 763 
Orthopedic hospitals, 245 
Osaka, Japan, 653 
Oscars. See Academy Awards 
Oslo, Norway, 540, 690 
Ottawa, Ontario, 541 
Outer Mongolia. See Mongolian 
Owensboro, Ky., 174 ‘ 
Oxford Movement, 498 ” 
Ozone: Discovery, 483 a 


p= 


Pacific Ocean: ’ 
Dimensions, 734 
Discovery, 730 
U. S.: coastline, 217 
U. S.: water area, 211 
Pacifie States: 
Economy: statistics, 128 
Names, 238 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
225 
Paducah, Ky., !74 
Pagodas: Famous, 750 
Painted Desert, 736 
Pakistan: 
General! information, 597-99 
Agriculture: rating, 108-09. 
Map, 54 
Trade: with U.S., 154, Tz 
United Nations, ‘47, 377-18 
U.S. wheat grant, 312 
Palau, 39 
Palawan, 698 
Palestine: 
General information, 
United Nations, 377 
See also Israel 
Palm Sunday, 499 
Palomar Observatory, 55! 
Pan-Ameriean Conferences, 27 
Pan-American Union, 27 
Panama: 
General information, 693-94 
Birth rate, 238 
Death rate, 238 
Holiday: national, 752 fil 
Merchant fleet: rating, 111 
United Nations, 378 
Panama, Declaration of, 27 
Panama Canal, 693 
Legislation, 304 
Statistics, 742 
Panama Canal Zone. See Canal 
Zone 
Panama City, Panama, 540, 693 
Panay (gunboat), 27 
Pancake Tuesday, 499 
Panmunjom, Korea, 46 
Pantheon, 749 
Papal States, 725-26 
Papen, Franz von, 33, 40 
Paper currency: Portraits, 354 
Paper industry: 
Establishments, 133, 139 
Exports: U. S., 153 


com 


664-66 


i 


; value 133 
133,135 


Wages, 150 


__ Workers: number, 133 
Papua, 601 
® Area & p 


568 
irst jump, 518 


General information, 694-95 
Holiday: national, 752 
Trade: with U.S., 156 


ibe United Nations, 378 


arcel Post, 320-21 


Bibliothéque Nationale, 746 
Longitude & latitude, 540 
Museums, 747 
Notre-Dame, 750 
Population, 753 

Time of day, 540 
University of Paris, 745 
World War I, 36, 39 
Zoos, 748 

Paris Conference (1947), 42=43 
Parity prices: Farm, 138 
Parkersburg, W. Va., 187, 216 
Parks: 
Baseball, 777 
City-owned, 192-208 


State, 168-88 


_ Parkways, National, 275, 277 
pa anent (England), 569-70, 


Parliamentary procedure, 396-403 


_ Parochial schools, 257 
' Parsee: Defined, 477 


Parthenon, 749 


Pasadena, Calif., 200, 220 
' Passaic, N. J., 220 


Passengers. See Railroads 


assover, 499, 501 
gonia, 557 
ts: ae 253 


~Paterson, N. J., 22 


‘Patients: Hospital, 245 


Paul | (Greece), 643 
Paul Revere House, 194 
Paviov, Ivan, 504 


- Pawtucket, R. I., 220 


Pay: 
Armed forces, 316-17 
Pay roll: state employees, 
149 
See also Salaries; Wages 
Payments: U. S.: balance of, 
155 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff, 304 
San . Nobel prizes, 15, 503— 


“Peace In our Time,” 34 
aks: Mountain, 213, 733 
eanuts: Prices, 138 


‘Pearl Harbor, 37 


Pedestrians: Deaths, 234 
Peiping, China, 540, 609 


_ Peking China. See Peiping 


Peloponnesian War, 763 
Pemba, 583 
Area & population, 568 
Pendulum clock: Invention, 482 
Penicillin: Discovery, 483 
Pennsylvania: 
Generali information, 1&3 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census. division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 158, 160 


siedenal Park System, 275— 


ri OR representation,- 


Constitution: ratified, 359 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Deaths: Number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43 
Economy: statistics, 128 
Education: lunch program, 


260 
statistics; 255, 


Education: 

256 
Elections: statistics, 294-301 
Executions: method, 246 
Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 
Hospitals: number, 245 
Johnstown fiood, 755 
Map, 71 
Marriages: statistics, 240 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Newspapers: number, 249 


Population: by sex, 225 

Population: density, 221 

Population: growth, 222-23 

a7 prea marital status, 

Population: racial, 224 

se Ay ace 21 yrs. & over, 

Shore line, 217 

Taxes, 121 

Time zone, 70 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 


Voting: qualifications, 303 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, 280 
Pensions: Veterans, 311 
Pentagon (math.): Area, 475 
Pentecost, 500, 501 
Hebrew Pentecost, 500 
Pentecostal churches, 489 
People’s party, 292, 293, 301 
Peoria, ill., 220 
Periodic table: Discovery, 483 
Perén, Juan D., 556 
Perpetual calendar, 543 
Persia. See Iran 
Persian empire, 743 
Persian Wars, /63 
Peru: 
General Information, 695-97 
Birth rate, 238 
Conquered, 731 
Death rate, 238 
Holiday: national, 752 
Minerals: rating, 107 
Trade: with U. &., 154, 156 
United Nations, 378 
Volcanoes, 740 
Pescadores, 613 
Petsamo, 629-30 
Pharos: Alexandria, 731 
Phenomena: Astronomical 
(1954), 539 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
General information, 204 
Continental Congress, 372 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 237 
Government, 209 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Maenetic declination, 541 
Museums, 279-80 
National Conventions, 290 
Newspapers: leading, 251 
Planetarium, 551 
Population: growth, 220 } 
Population: world rank, 753 
Quakers, 348 
Time of day, 541 
ae 748 Opie at 
Philippines, Republic of: 
General information, 697-98 
Agriculture: rating, 109-10 


Aid: legislation, 310 
Election (1953), 14 
pit at: i legislation, 


Minerals: rating, 107-08 
Trade: rating, 110 
Trade: with U. S., 154 
Treaty: U. S., 347 
Typhoons, 756 
United Nations, 378 
Volcanoes, 739 
World War II, 37, 38, 39 
Phoenix, Ariz., 168 
Area, 220 
Climate, 216 
Heard Museum, 281 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Newspapers: leading, 251 
Population, 220 
Time of day, 541 
Phoenix Islands, 664 
Phonograph: 
Invention, 482 
Statistics: U. &., 254 
Photography: 
Aerial: first, 518 
Astronomical, 551 
Inventions, 482 
Pulitzer Prizes, 509 
Studios: number, 142 
Photosphere, 545 
Physics: 
Discoveries, 483 
Formulas, 475 
Nobel prizes, 15, 504-07 
Thermometer scales, 476 
Pi (math.): Defined, 477 
Pica: Defined, 477 
Pierce, Franklin: 
Biography, 329 
Cabinet, 286 
Election, 292 
Family, 338 
Pierre, S. Dak., 541! 
Pig iron. See Iron 
Pikes Peak, 213 
Pilgrims: Americans, 348, 372 
Pilots: Airplane, 522 
Pine Bluff, Ark., 169 
Pines, Isle of, 643 
Pipe (meas.): Defined, 477 
Pisa: Leaning tower, 749 
Pistol shooting, 837, 864 
Pitcairn Island, 604 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
General information, 204 
Building: tallest, 759 
Carnegie Institute, 280 
Climate, 216 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 237 
Government, 209 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
JMagnetic declination, 541 
Newspapers: leading, 251 
Observatory, Hh 
Planetarium, 55 
Population: growth, 220 
Time of day, 541 
“Pittsburgh of the South,” 168 
“Pittsburgh of the West,” 170 
Pittsfield, Mass., 220, 280 
Pius XII, 725-26 
Plague: 
Black Death, 761 
London, 763 
Planetaria, 551 
Planets, 548 
As morning & evening stars, 
545 
Plants: Classification, 483 
Plassey, Battle of, 764 
Plato, 743 


Platt Amendment, 27 


Leta yy 


Patios: 
ee. 


Tye 


Platt National Park, 276 
Platte River, 214 
Pledge to flag, 376 
Pleiades (myth.), 465 
‘Plumbing: Establishments, 139 
Plurality: Defined, 303 
“Pluto (planet), 545, 548 
_~ _ Symbol, 539 
“Plymouth, Mass., 348, 372 
Pneumatic tire: Invention, 483 
Pneumonia: Deaths, 227, 231 
‘Po River, 669 
Pocatello, Idaho, 172 
Pocket billiards, 822 
Pocket veto, 312 
& Poetry: Pulitzer Prizes, 511-12 
: Point (meas.): Defined, 477 
Point 4 Program, 28, 310 
Poisons: Deaths, 237 
Poitiers, Battles of, 763, 764 
Poland: 
General information, 698-701 
Agriculture: rating, 109 
Armed forces: rating, 111 
Emigration: to U. S., 229 
Industry: rating, 111 
Life expectancy, 239 
Minerals: rating, 107-08 
Partitioning of, 764 
United Nations, 378 
U. S. & Britain recognize 
(1945), 42 
World War II, 36, 319 
Polar auroras, 547 
Polar flight: First, 519 
; Policemen: Number, 149 
| __ Poliomyelitis: Deaths, 227 


ye 


Polk, James K.: 
Biography, 328 
Cabinet, 286 
Election, 292 
o Family, 338 
t Minority President, 371 
Poil tax, 303 
Polo, 847~49 
1953 ehampions, 875 
Measurements, 855 
t Olympic Games, 798 
; Polygamy: Mormons, 186 
j Pompeii: Destruction, 755 
Ponce, Puerto Rieo, 189 
Pontiac, Mich., 220 
Pontiffs. See Popes 
Pony Express, 764 
Pool parlors: Number, 142 
Popes, 496-97 
Pius XII, 725-26 
Popocatepetl, 733, 740 
Population: 
oi B (1790-1950) , 211 
. (1950-53, est. Ncalye 
5. by color, sex, age, 227 
: by race, 224 
et sex, 225 
cities (1910-50), 218- 


: density by state, 221 
: farm, 135 

: foreign-born, 230 

: marital status, 241 
a (1780-1956) , 


: states (1952 est.), 168— 


No 
Sugunnnm pnt 


ote q adddadq dacdaae 
®: 
ts 


: 21 yrs. & over, 225 
U. 8: urban & rural, 135, 225 
U.S.: with territories, 231 
World, 732 
World: cities, 753 
World: countries, 752 
World: high densities, 732 
Populists. See People’s party 
Pork: Prices, 131 
Port Arthur, Kwantung, 344, 614 


Port Arthur, Ont., 541 
Port Arthur, Tex., 220 
Port Chicago, Calif., 756 
Portiand, Maine: 
General information, 204-05 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Mayor, 15 
Newspaper: leading, 251 
Population: growth, 220 
Time of day, 541 
Portland, Oreg.: 
General information, 205 
Climate, 216 
Government, 209 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Newspaper: leading, 251 
Population: growth, 220 
Time of day, 541 
Portraits: Paper currency, 354 
Portsmouth, N. H., 179, 764 
Portsmouth, Va., 186, 220 
Portugal: 
General information, 701-05 
Birth rate, 238 
Death rate, 238 
ECA: allotments, 156 
Earthquake (1755), 755 
Emigration: to U. S., 229 
Life expectancy, 239 
MSA: allotments, 156 
Minerals: rating, 108 
Portuguese East Afriea. 
Mozambique 
Portuguese Guinea. See Guinea 
Portuguese India. See India 
Portuguese West Afriea. 
Angola 
Positron: Discovery, 483 
Post Office Dept., U. S., 283 
Postmasters General, 285-88 
Postal. communieations: 
Regulations, 320-23 
UPU, 381 
Postal savings, 132 
First bank, 766 
Potatoes: 
Consumption, 131 
Prices, 131 
Production: U.S&., 136 
Production: world, 109 
Potsdam Conferenee, 40, 344-45 
Poughkeepsie Regatta, 819 
Poultry: 
Consumption, 131 
Income: marketing, 137 
Pound (weight): Defined, 474 
Power loom: Invention, 482 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, 540, 618 
Preakness Stakes, 812 
Precipitation. See Rainfall; 
Snowfall 
Peas births: Death rates, 
1 
Presbyterian Chureh, 487 
Scotland, 764 
Presidents: 
Colleges, 262-75 
Confederacy, 288 
Continental Congresses, 373 
France, 469—70 
Texas Republic, 199 
Presidents (U. 
Biographies, Sa 36 
Cabinets, 285-88 
Elections (1789-1952), 291- 


See 


See 


301 
Mise Ons: procedure, 289, 
caniaaeee powers (1951), 


Executive Office, 358 
A Families, 338 


List of, 337 
Minority Presidents, 371 j 
“Mother of Presidents,” 186 
Numbering of, 336 oa 
Oath, 364 
Powers, 363-64 
Qualifications, 364 
Salary, 337 
Succession, 284, 309 
Term: end of, 370 
Term: limit to, 370 
Veto power, 362 
White House, 341 
Presiding at meetings, 396-403 
Press, freedom of, 7 
Prices: 
Automobiles, 134 
Consumer, 84 
Controls end, 20 
Electric appliances, 134 
Farm, 137 
Farm: and value, 138 
Farm: legislation, 310 : 


Frozen (1951), 25 4 
Indexes, 131 x 
OPA, 24 a 


Parity: farm, 138 
Price Control Act, 24 
Retail: food, 131 
Stock market, 146 
Prime Ministers: Canada, 585 
Prinee Edward Island, 586 
Prinee of Wales (battleship), 38 
Princeton, N. J., 372 
Principe, 703-04 
Printing: 
Establishments, 133 
Hours worked, 150 
Inventions, 482 . 
Production, 133 ’ 
Wages, 150 
Workers: number, 133 
See also Publishing 
Prism: Volume, 475 
Prisoners: Federal, 246 
Private schools, 257, 258 
Prizes. See Awards 
Procedure: Parliamentary, 


il 


403 
Production. See Agriculture; © 
Industry; Manufacturing a 
Professional sehools, 257 be 
Profits: * 


Corporations, 86 : 
Tax: collections, 147, 312 " 
Progressive party (1912), 293, 301 ~ 
Progressive party (1924), 293, : 
301 


Progressive party (1948), 299 

Progressive party (1952), 300 

Prohibition: S 
Established, 369 5 
Repealed, 370 * 
States having, 177, 182 
Volstead Act, 305 

Prohibition party, 292-300 

Prophets: Old Testament, 459 

Prostitution: Arrests, 247 

Protestant Churehes, 485-89 

Protestant Episcopal Chureh, 489 — 
Bishops, 490-91 

Proton: Discovery, 483 

Providence, R. I.: 
General information, 205-06 
Government, 209 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Newspaper: leading, 251 
Population: growth, 220 
Time of day, 541 

Provo, Utah, 185 

Prunes: Prices, 131 

Prussia: Kings, 470 

Psychoanalysis: Discovery, 483 


si ull Si oe ia iia ail Ml - 


_ Publile assistanee, 125, 126 
Publie debt. See Debt 
Publie schools, 255-60 

_ Publie utilities: 

- Construction, 146 
Electrical output, 138 

» Employment, 150 

~4 Establishments, 132 
© Injuries, 151 

SEC, 307 

Stocks & bonds, 146 

Publie welfare: Employees, 149 

Publishing: 

_ Establishments, 133 

Magazines: leading, 252 

Newspapers: by state, 249 

Newspapers: leading, 250- 


1 aie 
Printing: inventions, 482 
Production, 133 
Wages, 150 
Workers: number, 133 
Pueblo, Colo., 170, 220 
Puerto Rico: 
General information, 189 
Agriculture: rating, 110 
Birth rate, 238, 733 
Congress: member, 161 
Constitution, 311 
Death rate, 238, 733 
Holidays, 502 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 289 
Puget Sound, 211 
Pulitzer prizes, 508-13 
_ Pullman strike, 764 
Pump: Air: invention, 482 
_ Punic Wars, 764 
| Pupils. See Schools 
Pure Food and Drug Act, 304 
Purim, 501 
Puritan rebellion, 498 
Putnam, Amelia Earhart, 20 
~ Pyle, Ernie: Killed, 20 


amids : 
pt, 731 
olume: formula for, 475 
_ Pyrenees, 635 
Qatar, 555 
Quadrant: Defined, 473 
Quadruplets: Number born, 


224 
Quakers, 348, 485 
Quantum theory, 483 
Quarrying, 132, 151 
See also Stone industry 
Quebec (prov.), 586 
Quebec, Que.: 
Bridge, 754 
Longitude & Latitude, 541 
‘F Magnetic declination, 541 
" Population, 586 
Time of day, 541 
Zoo, 748 
Queen Mary (ship), 760 
Queens (boro.) : 
Area & population, 220 
Borough president, 202 
See also New York, N. Y. 
Queensberry rules, 788 
Quincy, Mass., 220 
Guintal, 477 
Quintuplets: 
Dionne, 19 
Number born, 224 
Quire: Defined, 477 
Quisling: Origin of term, 690- 


91 
Quiz show: First with panel, 
"65 


abe ten * il eee 


R.C.A. Building, 759 
Rabbinleal organizations, 499 
Rabies: Preventive, 483 
Race riots: Detroit, 20 
Race tracks: Number, 142 
Races (peoples), 484 
Births: U.S., 232 
Population: by state, 224 
Population: U.S., 227 
Raeine, Wis., 220 
Racing: 
Auto racing, 826-27, 857 
Harness racing, 852-53 


Horse racing, 806-17, 880-81 


Raequets (game), 836-37, 858 
Radar: Hits moon, 20 
Radio industry: 
Advertising, 143 
First panel quiz show, 765- 
Inventions, 482-83 
Networks, 272 
Operators, 254 
Sales, 134, 140 
Sets: homes with, 78 
Stations: by city, 192-208 
Stations: U. S., 252 
Radioactivity: Discovery, 483 
Radios: 
Excise tax, 118 
Number: by city, 192-208 
Number: by continent, 254 
Number: U.S., 254 
Radius: Earth, 550 
Ragnarok, 467 
Railroads: 
Accidents: famous, 759 
Army takes over (1943), 24 
Cape-to-Cairo Railroad, 761 
Carloadings, 144 
Construction, 146 
Countries: leading, 111 
Deaths, 236, 237 
Deaths: accidental, 237 
Domestic traffic, 143 
First steam railroad, 766 
Freight, 93 
Hours worked: limit, 305 
Injuries, 151 
Legislation, 304-06 
Passengers, 93 
Pioneer railroad: U. S., 193 
Published rates: 
304 
RFC, 306 
Rates: right to alter, 304 


Retirement: collections, 147 


Social Security, 126 
Stocks & bonds, 145, 146 
Strike (1951), 25 
Transcontinental: first, 766 
United States, 93 
Rainfall: 
Cities: U. S., 216 
Records: world, 742 
Rainier, Mt., 213 
Raleigh, N. C.: 
Area, 220 
Climate, 216 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Newspaper: leading, 251 
Population, 220 
Time of day, 541 
Ranks: Armed forces, 316-17 
Rapallo, Treaty of, 29 
Rape: Arrests, 247 
Rapid City, S. Dak., 184 
Rasputin: Murdered, 764 
Rationing: 
Begins (1942), 24 


deviations, 


Ends, 24, 25 

Ration books issued, 24 

Stamps issued, 24 
Rayon: 

Invention, 482 

Yarn: consumption, 134 
Reading, Pa., 220 
Reale erat : Establishments, 
Ream (meas.): Defined, 477 
Reaper: Invention, 482 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 

Acts, 156, 307, 311 

Reconstruetion Finance Corpora- — 

tion, 306, 340 a 

Abolished, 312 i 
Records: 

Aviation, 521-22 

Steamship, 760 2 

See also Sports An 
Recreation. See Amusement ti 
Rectangle: Area, 475 ; me: 
Red River, 214 ‘ ; 
Red Sea, 734 
Reformation: 

Events, 764 

Germany, 643 

Universities, 745 
Refrigerators, 78 

Excise tax, 118 a 

In homes, 92 i 

Sales, 134 
Refugee Immigration Act, 312 
Registered mail, 321-22 
Reichstag building: Burned, 33 
Reign of Terror (France), 762 
Relativity: Theories, 483 
Relief: Families on (1934), 23 
Religion, 485-501 

Antipopes, 495 

Archbishops of Canterbury, 

498 4 
Cardinals, 493-95 4, 
Churches: U. S., 485-89 
England, 498 
Holidays, 499-501 
Jewish organizations, 499 
-Memberships, 485-89 B 
Methodist bishops, 491 
Popes, 496-97 1) 
Protestant Episcopal bish- “ 

ops, 490-91 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy: 

U. S., 491-93 

Renaissance, 764 
Structures: famous, 750 
Universities, 745 
Reno, Nev., 179, 541 1 
Renown (battleship), 38 
Rents: OPA, 24 
Repair services, 142 
Repeal of prohibition, 19 
Representatives. See House 
Republic: Oldest, smallest, 708 
Republican party: 
Congress: strength, 157, 
Elections (1856-1948), | 292- 


01 
Formation, 350 , % 
Natl. Comm.: chairmen, 338 
Natl. Conventions, 289, 299 
State voting longest for, 186 
Reservation: ' 
Indian: largest, 180 
Military: largest, 181 
Residence: 
For divorce, 243 | 
For voting, 303 
Residential schools, 258 | 
Resources: World, 107-11 
Rest hospitals, 245 


| Restaurants: 


Number, 139 i 
Sales, 140 A) 


Retail trade: 
Chain stores, 139 
Consumer oom 134 
Employment, i150 
Establishments, 132, 139 
Farms: prices & value, 138 
Food: prices, 131 

Hours worked, 151 
Injuries, 151 

Prices, 131, 134, 138 

Sales, 134, 140 

Sales: by state, 128 

Sales: leading outlets, 141 
United States, 94-95 
Wages, 151 


' Retirement: Benefits, 122-26 


Reuben a es (destroyer), 27 
Réunion, 6 
Area & population, 533 
Volcano, 739 
Revenue: 
Cities, 192-208 
Government: U. 8., 148 
Revere, Paul: 
Paul Revere House, 194 
Ride, 176 


Reversing Layer, 545 


Revolutionary War, 318 
Revolver: Invention, 482 


Rhee, Syngman, 45-46 


Rheumatic fever: Deaths, 227 
Rhine, 646 
Crossed by 3rd Army, 39 
Rhode Island: 
Goneral information, 183-84 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 158, 160 
Congress: representation, 
302 


Constitution: ratified, 359 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43 
Economy: statistics, 128 


Education: lunch program, 
260 

Education: statistics, 255, 
256 

Hlections: statistics, 294-301 


Government, 210 

Holidays, 502 

Hospitals: number, 245 

Map, 71 

Marriages: statistics, 240 

Motor vehicles: laws, 248 

Wewspapers: number, 249 

Population: by sex, 225 

Population: density, 221 

Population: growth, 222-23 

Population: marital status, 
241 


Population: racial, 224 
tate 21 yrs. & over, 
5 

Shore line, 217 

Taxes, 121 

Time zone, 70 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 

Voting: qualifications, 303 


Rhodes: Colossus, 731 

Rhodesia, Northern, 579 
Area & population, 568 
Minerals: rating, 107 

Rhodosia, Southern, 580 
Area & population, 568 
Minerals: rating, 107 
Trade: with U. S., 156 


Rice: 
Prices: farm, 138 
Production: U. &., 135 
Production: world, 109 

Riches: World, 107-11 

Richfield, Utah, 641 

Richmond (boro.): 

Area & population, 220 
Borough president, 202 
See also New York, N. Y. 

Richmond, Calif., 220 

Richmond, Ya.: 

General information, 206 
Climate, 216 
Government, 209 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Museum of Fine Arts, 282 
Newspapers: leading, 251 
Population: growth, 220 
Time of day, 541 
ickenbacker, Eddie, 20 
idgway, Gen. Matthew 8., 45 

Rifles: 

Automatic: invention, 482 
Rifle shooting, 864 

Riga, Latvia, 39 

Riga, Treaty of, 29 

Ringling Museum, 282 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 540, 753 

Rio de Janeiro, Treaty of, 28 

Rio Grande, 215, 737 

Rivers: 

Of Underworld, 465 
U.S8., 214-15 
World, 737 

Roads: 

Highest auto road, 170 
Mileages, 162-63 

Roanoke, Va., 220, 541 

Robbery: Arrests, 247 

Robot-bombing of England, 39 

Rochester, Minn., 177 

Rochester, N. Y.: 

General infermation, 206 
Climate, 216 
Government, 209 
Newspapers: leading, 251 
Population: growth, 220 

Rock Hill, S. C., 184 

Rook Springs, Wyo., 188 

Rockefeller Center, 751 

Rockefeller Foundation, 767 

Rocket engine flight: First, 520 

Rockford, IL, 220 


Rocky Mountain National Park, 


276 
Roehm, Ernst: Purge, 33 
Roman Catholic Church: 
Antipopes, 495 
Archbishops, 491-492 
Bishops, 492-93 
College of Cardinals, 
Counter Reformation, 762 
Czechoslovakia, 43 
England, 498 
France, 634 
Inquisition, 763 
Italy, 668 
Membership, 485, 486 
Mexico, 680 
Pius XII, 725-26 
Pope excommunicates 
Catholic Communists, 43 
Popes, 496-97 
Schism with Eastern 
Church, 763 
Spain, 709 
Vatican City State, 725-26 
Roman empire, 743, 749-50, 764 
Christianity, 761 


Ribbentrop, Joachim von, 84,039: | Roman mythology, 460-86 


Riboflavin: in foods, 479 


Roman numerals, 476 


" Iatolaation Pl 


493— 


Rome, Italy: 
Founded, 764 e 
Libraries, 746_ ¥ 
Longitude & latitude, 540 


Roosevelt, Franklin D.: 
“Arsenal of Democracy,” 
Assassination attempt, 19 
Biography, 335 
Cabinet, 288 
Condemns “economic royal=: 

ists,” 23 | 
Elections, 295-98 y 
Family, 338 hf 
First Upireside Chat,” 22 — ol 
Good-neighbor policy, 26 
Nominations, 290 
“One-third of the nation,” 

24 
“Prime the pump,” 23 
Proclaims unlimited emer 

gency, 27 is 
Promises New Deal, 22 % 
“Quarantine” of aggressi 


¥ 


27 Bus 
Sends war ship to Cuba, 26 
“Shoot first’”’ order, 27 
Supreme Court plan, 19, 20 


«2-ocean”’ Navy, 27 a 
Wartime powers (1940), 
Rooseveit Theodore: * 
Biography, 332-33 Be 
Cabinet, 287 a 
Elections, 293, 301 " 
Family, 338 | 
Hall of Fame, 517 i 


Mt. Rushmore carving, 184 
Museum, 278 Sa 
Nomination, 290 ‘ 
Roosevelt Dam, 751 
Rose Bowl (football), 823 
Rosenberg, Julius & Ethe’, 
21 


Roses, Tournament of, 200 
Roses, Wars of, 765 
Rosetta Stone, 747 


Rosh Hashana, 500, 501 ‘ 
7 
: 


Rosicrucian Museum, 282 
Ress, Betsy, 374 
Ross Dependency, 604 
Roswell, N. Mex., 180 
Rotary International, 767 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, 685 
Rowing, 818-19 
1953 champions, 86!, 878 
College, 818-19, 861 5 
Olympic Games, 799-800 | 
Royal Oak (battleship), 36 € 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
587 


Royal Gorge, 170 
Ruanda-Urandi, 562 
Rubbor industry: 
Establishments, 133 
Hours worked, 150 
Imports, 153 
Manufactures: exports, 153 
Manufacturing: value, 133° 
Production: U. S., 133 
Production: world, 109 
Vulcanizing: invention, 
Wages, 150 
Workers: number, 133 
Ruhr, 646 
occupies (1923), 33 


Rulers : 
England, 468-69 E 
France, 469—70 % 
Prussia & Germany, 470 — 
Russia, 470 t 
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Rumania: 
General Information, 705-07 
Birth rate, 238 

Death rate, 238 


_ Emigration: to U. S., 229 


World War IT, 36, 37, 39, 309, 


319, 705 
ral population, 135, 225 
ral territory: U. S., 226 
rutu, 643 
Russell Sage Foundation, 767 
Russia. See Union of S.S.R. 
Russian Orthodox Chureh, 486 
Russian Revolution, 29, 720 
Russo-Japanese War, 764 
usso-Turkish War, 764 
Rutland, Vt., (86 
Ruwenzori, 733 
Ryder Cup, 787 
Rye: Farm prices, 138 
Ryukyu Isiands, 672, 739 


2 


aar, 648 
Plebiscite, 33 
acramento, Calif.: 
w Area, 220 
‘Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Newspaper: leading, 251 
Population, 220 
|. Time of day, 541 
tSaginaw, Mich., 220, 736 
‘Sahara Desert, 730, 736 
SSt. Albans, Vt., 186 
St. Augustine, Fla., 172 
“St. Barthclomew massacro, 764 
SSt. Clair, Lake, {97, 211 
St. Cloud, Minn., 177 
St. Elias, 733 
St. Helena, 579 
Area & population, 568 
t. John, New Brunswick, 54! 
seph, Mo., 220 
ts, 590 
wrence River, 730 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
General information, 206-07 
City Art Museum, 282 
Climate, 216 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 237 
Government, 209 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
National conventions, 290 
Newspapers: leading, 251 
Population: growth, 220 
Time of day, 541 
St. Lucia, 590 
St. Mihiel, Battle of, 765 
St. Patrick’s Day, 499 
Paul, Minn., 177 
pyres & population, 220 
‘-ewspapers: leading, 251 
St. Peter’s (Vatican), 750 
St. Petersburg, Fla., 220 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, 641 
| Area and population, 632 
St. Valentine’s Day, 499 
St. Valentine’s Day Massacre, 764 
St. Vincent, 590 
Sakhalin, 344, 734 
Salaries: 
_ City governments, 209° 


_ Federal government, 309, 337 
State governments, 210 
| Teachers, 255, 258 
Salem, Mass., 765 

alem, Oreg., 183 

alerno, Italy, 38 

ales. See Retail; Stock mar- 
| ket; Wholesale 


Salina, Kans., 174 

Salisbury, Md., 176 

Salmon, Idaho, 541 

Salmon River, 215 

Salt Lake City, Utah: 
General information, 207 
Climate, 216 
Government, 209 : 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Newspapers: leading, 251 
Population: growth, 220 
Time of day, 541 

Salton Sea, 736 

Salvador. See El Salvador 

Salvation Army, 489 

Samoa, American, 190 

Samoa, Western, 604 
Area & population, 568 

Samos, 650 

San Angelo, Tex., 220 

San pieeents: Tex., 220, 237, 251, 

{ 


San Bernardino, Calif., 220 
San Diego, Calif.: 
Area, 220 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Museums, 282 
Newspaper: leading, 251 
Population, 220 
San Domingo. See Dominican 
Republic 
San Franeiseo, Calif.: 
General information, 207-08 
Bridges, 754 
Climate, 216 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 237 
Earthquake, 755 
Government, 209 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Museums, 280, 282 
National Convention, 290 
Newspaper: leading, 251 
Population: growth, 220 
Time of day, 541 
San Jaeinto, Battle of, 764 
San Jose, Calif., 220, 282 
San Juan, Puerto Rieo, 189, 540 
San Juan Hill, Charge of, 764 
San Marino, Calif., 281 
San Marino (republic), 708 
San Pedro Calif., 169 
Sandwich Islands, i189 
Santa Anita Derby, 812 
Santa Anita Handicap, 812 
Santa Claus: Name origin, 501 
Santa Cruz Islands, 739 
Santa Monica, Calif., 220 
Sante Fe, N. Mex., 180, 281, 541 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, 653 
Sio Tomé, 704 
Area & population, 703 
Sado Vicente, 703-04 
Sarasota, Fla., 282 
Saratoga, Battle of, 761 
Sarawak, 591 
Agriculture: rating, 109 
Area & population, 568 
Sardinia, 669 
Saseno, 554 
Saskatchewan, 586 
Saturn (planet), 545, 548 
Symbol, 539 
Saudi Arabia: 
General information, 555 
Minerals: rating, 108 
Trade: with U. S., 154 
United Nations, 378 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 216, 541 
Sault Ste. Marie Canals, 742 
Savage Island, 604 
Savail, 739 


Savannah, Ga., 220, 541 
Savings: i 
Bonds, 147 
By type & year, 132 
Savonarola, 764 
Saxons, 567 
Seales: Thermometer, 476 
Scarlet fever: Death rate, 231 
Schacht, Hjalmar, 40 
Scharnhorst (battleship), 39 
Schenectady, N. Y., 220 
Schenley Park, 204 
Schick test: Discovery, 483 
Schleier Gallery, 281 
Schloss Museum, 747 
Schmidt Camera, 551 
Schools: 
Attendance laws, 256 
Construction, 146 
Employment, 149 
Federal aid, 260 
Lunch program, 260 
Negroes, 258 
Private schools, 257, 258 
ry! school: first free, 


Public schools, 255-60 
Vocational schools, 260 
See also Colleges: Education 
Schuman Plan, 8, 43 
Scienee, 473-84 
Calories, 479 
Chemical elements, 480-81 
Discoveries, 483 
Inventions, 482-83 
Measures, 473-77 
Museums: U.S., 278-82 
Museums: world, 747-48 
Races of mankind, 484 
UNESCO, 381 
Vitamins, 479 
Weights, 473-77 
Scopes Evolution Trial, 764 
Seore (meas.): Defined, 477 
Scotland: 
Area & population, 569 
Emigration: to U. S., 229 
See also Great Britain 
Seott, Dred, 762 
Seott, Miss., 177 
Scottsboro case, 20 
Seranton, Pa., 220, 541 
Screw propellor: Invention, 482 
Sea mile: Defined, 477 
Seas: Dimensions, 734 
Seasons: Change, 548 
Seattle, Wash.: 
General information, 208 
Climate, 216 ; 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 237 
Government, 209 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Newspaper: leading, 251 
Population: growth, 220 
Time of day, 541 
Secession: 
Alabama, 168 
Arkansas, 169 
Florida, i71 
Georgia, 172 
Louisiana, 175 
Mississippi, 177 
North Carolina, 181 
South Carolina, 184 
Tennessee, 184 
Texas, poe 
Virginia, 
Second International, 763 
Secondary schools, 255-59 
Secondhand stores: Number, 139 
Secretaries (U. S.), 283-84 
Salaries, 3 


3 
'Sberetin: Isolation, 483 


 Seeurltles and Exehange Commis- 
sion, 306, 340 
Security Council. See United 
Nations 
Seeing Eye Training Sehool, 180 
Selective Serviee: 
Act: violators, 246 
Classification, 315 
Self-employed: Number, 150 
Self-starter: Invention, 482 
Senate (U. S.): 
Committees, 161 


Composition, 369 
oa president pro tempore, 
66 


First woman elected to, 766 
Impeachments, 342 
Members, 157-58 
Qualifications, 361 

Salaries, 337 

Terms, 369 

Terms: end of, 370 

Treaty of Versailles, 26 
Vice President elected by, 


292 

World Court, 27 
Sénégal, 638 

Area & population, 632 
Senility: Deaths, 227 
Seoul, Korea, 44, 45, 673 
September Massaeres, 762 
Sequoia National Park, 276 
Sorbia, 728 
Serfdom: Russia, 720 
Seven Falis, 735 
Soven Weeks’ War, 558 
Seven Wonders, 731 
Seven Years’ War, 764 
Seventeenth Amendment, 369 
Seventh Day Adventists, 489 
Seward, Alaska, 188 
“Soward’s Folly,” 188 
Sewers: Construction, 146 
Sewing machine: Invention, 482 
Sex offenses: Arrests, 247 
Seychelles, 579-80 

Area & population, 568 
Shabuoth, 500, 501 
Shanghai, China: 
: Japanese invasion, 35 
: Longitude & latitude, 540 

Population, 753 

Time of day, 540 
Shannon River, 663 
: Shasta, Mt., 213 
: Shays’ Rebellion, 764 

Sheep: 
On farms, 136 
Production: world, 110 

j Shemini Atsereth, 501 
: Shenandoah (dirigible), 758 
Shenandoah National Park, 276 
Sheridan, Wyo., (88 
Sherman’s Mareh, 761 
Shetland Islands, 573, 730 


Shikoku, 672 
Shintoists: Number, 485 
Ships: 


Atlantic passages, 760 
U.S. Navy, 318 
Wrecks: famous, 757 


Shoes: 
Repair shops: number, 142 
Sales, 140 


Shine parlors: number, 142 

Stores: leading, 141 
Shooting: 

Galleries: number, 142 

Rifle & pistol, 849, 864 
Shooting stars, 550 
Shoreline: By state, 217 
Showers: In homes, 92 
Shreveport, La., 220, 541 
Shroyva Tuesday, 499 


Si Kiang, 737 ; 
Siam. See Thailand 
Sieily, 669 
Earthquake (1908), 755 
World War II, 38 
Sickness eompensation, 126 
Sidereal time, 525, 550 
Siegfried Line, 39 
Sierra Leone, 580 
Area & population, 568 
Discovered, 730 
Silver: 
Nationalized (1934), 23 
Production, 660 
Silver City, N. Mex., 541 
Simhath Terah, 501 
Simpson, Wallis, (9 
Sinai peninsula, 626 
Singapore: 
General information, 593-94 
Area & population, 568 
Longitude & latitude, 540 
Time of day, 540 
World War II, 37, 38 
Singer Building, 759 
Single persons: 
Number, 241 
Per cent who marry, 244 
Sinkiang, 613-14 
Sioux City, lowa, 220, 541 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 220, 541 


Sit-down strikes: Outlawed, 
24 
Sitka, Alaska, 540, 541 
Sixteenth Amendment, 369 
Skagerrak, 622 
Skating: 
Ice skating, 838-39, 862 
Rinks: number, 142 
Roller skating, 875 
Skeet shooting, 876 
Skiing, 842 
Skyscraper: First, 766 
Slavery: 
American Colonies, 764 
British Empire, 764 


Compromise of 1850, 761-62 


Dred Scott case, 762 
First state to forbid, 186 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, 763 


Missouri Compromise, 763 
Northwest Ordinance, 763 


Prohibited, 368 
Sloane Foundation, Ine., 767 
Slovenia, 728 


Small Business Administration 


Act, 312 
Smith, Alfred E., 280, 294 
Smith Act, 308 


Sulteces nally Anti-Strike Act, 
2 


Smithsonian Institution, 279 
Snake River, 215 
Snowfall: 
U. &.: cities, 216 
World: records, 743 
Snyder-Gray case, 764 
Soccer, 832, 873 
Social Security: 
Legislation, 307, 310, 311 
Program, 122-26 
Socialist Labor party, 294-301 
Socialist party, 293-300 
Societies, 766-67 
Sports, 768 
Society Islands, 643 
Socrates, 743 
Soda: Solvay process, 483 
Sofia, Bulgaria, 540, 604 
Softball, 787, 877 
Soil Conservation Act, 807 
Solar system: 
483 \ 
Solar time, 525 


Heliocentricity, 


Sofomon Islands, 604 _ 
Area 


opulati sip ee 

World ae Il, 38 
Solstices, 548 : 
Solvay proeess, 483 


Somaliland, British, age 
Area & fo eae 
Somalifan reneh, 637 g 
Area & Population, 632 
Somaliland, Italian, 669 ; 
Somerville, Mass., 220 
Somme, Battles of, 765 
Songs: State, 168-88 
“Sooners”: Defined, 182 
Sorbonne, 745 “a 
Sorghum grain: Prices, 138 
Sorority: First, 766 , 


Sound: 
pes flight faster than, 
Speed, 475 


Sound pletures: First, 482 
South Afriea, Union of: ‘? 
General information, 58t-83 _ 
Agriculture: rating, 110 
Birth rate, 111, 238 
Death rate, 111, 238 
Employment: rating, 110 
International Bank, 156 
Life expectancy, 239 
Minerals: rating, 107-08 
Trade: with U. S., 154, 156 
United Nations, 378 
World War II, 319 * 
South Ameriea: ; 
Area, 732 Ds 
Dimensions, 732 a 
Elevations, 732 } 
Emigration: to U. &., 229 
Exploration, 731 Ms 
Map, 66 ad 
Population, 732 ro 
Religions, 485 ’ 
South Atlantie States: a 
Economy: statistics, 128 
Names, 238 46 
Population: 21 yrs. &# 


225 SeTia, 

South Bend, Ind., 220, 251 A 

South Carolina: 4 
Genera! information, {84 ; 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 a 
Cities & towns, 226 SS 
Congress: members, 158, i 


Congress: repr esentation, k 


Constitution: ratified, 359 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43 : 
Economy: statistics, 128 
wae lunch progré 
Education: Negroes, 258 ~~ 
Education: statistics, 255, 


256 
Elections: statistics, 294-36 
Executions: method, 246 
Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 
Hospitals: number, 245 
Map, 72 
Marriages: statistics, 240 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 ~ 
Population: density, 224) oe 
Population: growth, 222-2! 
Population: marital status 


241 z 
Population: racial, 224 3 
—_ 


aie 


hi a all a at oka cits 


shore line, 217 
Taxes, 121 
Time zone, 70 


tion, 124 


outh China Sea, 734 
outh Dakota: 
_ General information, {84 


Altitudes, 212 

Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 


Deaths: number, 232 
Economy: statistics, 128 


Education: 
256 


statistics, 


_ “Government, 210 
| Holidays, 502 
; Hospitals: number, 245 


p, 74 
Marriages: statistics, 240 


Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Newspapers: number, 249 


Population: by sex, 225 


Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 223 
Population: marital status, 


; 241 
_ Population: racial, 224 


Population: 21 yrs. & over, 


225 


' South Gate, Calif., 220 
South Platte River, 215 
South Pole, 520, 73! 
South Portland, Maine, {75 
South-West Africa, 582—83 
Area & population, 568 
| Southampton (isl.), 734 
Southern Alps, 603 
Southern Lights, 547 
Southwest Museum, 282 


Soviet bloc: Economic strength, 
43 


| Soybeans: Prices, 138 
| Spain: 


| General information, 708-!0 


Agriculture: rating, 108-10 
“47PAid: legislation, 310 
af Armed forces: rating, 111 


| Birth rate, 238 

| Civil war, 35 

Death rate, 238 

; Emigration: to U.S., 229 
; Franco: recognized by 
France, England, 35 

: 


Franco: recognized by U.S., 


27 
Industry: rating, 111 
Inquisition, 763 
Life expectancy, 239 
Structures, 750 
Span (meas.): Defined, 477 
Spanish-American War: 
Casualties, 318 
Events, 764 
Spanish Armada, 764 
Spanish Guinea. See Guinea 


Unemployment: compensa- 
Voting: qualifications, 303 


Agriculture: statistics, 136 


Congress: members, 158, 161 
pemerters: representation, 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43 


Education: lunch program, 
260 


4 Elections: statistics, 294-301 
-. Executions: method, 246 


Time zone, 70 
employment: compensa- 
on, 124 
™ <eting: qualifications, 303 


- Population: 21 yrs. & over, | Spanish Moroeeo. See Morocco 
‘9 


Sparks, Nev., 17: 
Spartanburg, S. C., 184 
Speakers of House: 

List, 341 

Salary, 337 
Speeial delivery mall, 321 
Special schools, 260 - 
Spectrum analysis, 483 


Speed: 
Falling body, 475 
Light, 550 


Light: discovery, 483 


Records: aviation, 521, 522 


Records: steamship, 760 
Sound, 475 


Speed limits: by state, 248 


Speed skating, 838 
Spending. See Expenditure 
Sphere: Volume, 475 
Sphinx, 749 

Riddle of, 465 
Spinning: Inventions, 482 
Spirit of St. Louis (plane), 


279 
Spiritualists, 489 
Spitsbergen, 692 
Spokane, Wash.: 
Area, 221 
Climate, 216 
Government, 209 
Longitude & latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Newspaper: leading, 251 
Populaticn, 221 
Time of day, 541 
Spooner Bill, 304 
Sports, 768-884 
Athletes “‘greatest,’’ 801 
Measurements, 855 
Olympic Games, 793-801 
Organizations, 768 
See also individual sports 
Spring (1954), 548 
Spring Tides, 549 
Springfield, Ill., 221, 541 
Springfield, Mass., 221, 54! 
Springfield, Mo., 221, 541 
Springfield, Ohio, 221 
Squalus (submarine), 757 
Square: Area, 475 
“Square deal,” 352 
Squares and Square roots, 478 
Squash racquets, 836, 858 
Squash tennis, 837, 858 
Stadiums: Baseball, 777 
Stalin, Joseph, 29, 30, 720 
Death, 9 
Stalingrad, U.S.S.R., 38 
Stamford, Conn., 221 
Stamp Act, 764 
Stamp taxes, 118, 147 
Stamps: First issued, 765 
Standard time, 525 
Stanley Cup, 835, 856 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” 373 
Original manuscript, 282 
Stars: 
Brightest, 546 


Morning & evening (1954), 


545 

“Twinkling”: cause, 550 
State, U. S. Dept. of, 283 

Secretaries, 285-88 
States (U. S.), 168-88 

Abbreviations, 215 

Bonds: sales, 146 

Driest state, 743 

Employment: 


149 
Maps, 71—77 
New: procedure, 366 
Only one split, 177 
Per census divisions, 238 


distribution, 


Population (1790-1950), 222— 


Powers: limitation, 363 

Prohibition, 177, 182 

Public debt, 149 

Thirteen original, 359 

Wettest state, 743 

See also individual states 
tech Rights Democratie party, 


2 
Stations: Radio & TV, 252 
Statue of Liberty, 357 
Statute mile: Defined, 473 f 
Steam engine: Invention, 482 
Steamboat: Invention, 482 
Steamships: Records, 760 
Steel industry: 
Exports, 153 
40-hour week granted, 24 
Hours worked, 150 
Imports, 153 
NATO vs. Soviet bloc, 43 
Production: U. S., 133, 134 
Production: world, 111 
Strike (1952), 25 
Truman seizure, 25 
United States, 86-87 
Wage raise (1937), 24 
Wages, 150 
Stere: Defined, 473 
Stevenson, Adlai E.: 
Candidate for President, 300 
Nomination, 290 
Stimson Doctrine, 26 
Stock market, 22, 104 
Federal Securities Act, 306 
Prices: per share, 146 


Stamp taxes, 118 

Trend: chart, 146 

Yields, 145 
Stockholm, Sweden, 540, 710, 746 
Stockton, Calif., 221 
Stone (meas.): Defined, 477 
Stone industry: 

Establishments, 132, 133 

Hours worked, 150, 151 

Injuries, 151 

Production, 133 

Wages, 150, 151 

Workers: number, 133 
Stores. See Retail 
Stoves: Electric: sales, 134 
Stratosphere: First flight, 520 
Strikes (labor): 

Causes, 152 

First in U. S., 766 

Number, 152 

Sit-down: outlawed, 24 

Strikers: benefits, 124-25 

Terminated in 1952, 152 
Stromholi, 739 
Students. See Colleges; Schools 
Submarines: 

First use in warfare, 184 

U. S., 318 ; 

Warfare: WW I, 765 
Suburban Handicap, 813 
Subway: First, 766 _ ? 
Succession: Presidential, 284 
Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian, 627 

Agriculture, 109. a 

Area & population, 568, 632 
Sudan, French, 638 a 

Area & population, 652 
Suez Canal, pied 742 

ar Act, 34 
einer Bowl (football), 823, 824 
Sugar industry: 

Cont ea 131 

Imports, 1 

prides? retail, 131 

Production: world, 110 


oe Be Lee nee 


TO OR abe 


Areas!) etre Tr: 


Suicides: 
Death rates, 231 
Number, 227 
Sukkoth, 500, 501 
Sulfa drugs: Discovery, 483 
Sullivan Award, 80 
Sumatra, 657 
Area, 734 
Volcanoes, 740 
Summer (1954), 548 
Summit Lake, 170 
Sun, 545-46, 548 
Eclipses (1954), 549 
Helium discovered on, 483 
Rise & set (1954), 527-38 
Sun-spots, 545, 547 
Symbol, 539 
Zodiac, 539 
Sun Valley, Idaho, 172 
Sunshine: U. S.: cities, 216 
Superior, Lake, 738 
U. S.: water area, 211 
Supersonic flight: First, 520 
Supremacy, Act of, 498, 764 
Supreme Court (U. S.): 
Dred Scott case, 762 
“Fair trade’ laws, 25 
First law found unconstitu- 
tional, 765 
Judiciary Act, 308 
Justices: list, 342 
Powers, 365 
Roosevelt plan, 19 
Rosenberg case, 11 
Salaries, .337 
Segregation: ruling on, 21 
Sit-down strikes, 24 
Social Security Act, 23 
TVA, 23 
Taft-Hartley Act, 25 
Truman’s steel seizure, 25 
Wagner-Connery Act, 23 
Warren named Chief Jus- 
tice, 13 
Washington State Minimum 
Wage Act for Women, 24 
Supreme Courts: States, 210 


Surgery: First antiseptic, 483 
Suribachi, Mt., 39, 739 
Surinam, 688-89 
Minerals, 107 
Surrenders. See World War II 
under individual coun- 
tries 
Surveying: Measures, 477 
Survivors’ insurance, 122-26 


Suspicion: Arrests for, 247 
Susquchana River, 215 
Sutter’s Mill, 762 
Svalbard, 692 
Swastika: German flag, 33 
Swaziland, 576 
Area & population, 568 
Sweden: 
General information, 710-12 
Agriculture: rating, 108 
Airlines: rating, 110 
Armed forces: rating, 111 
Birth rate, 238 
Death rate, 111, 238 
ECA: allotments, 156 
Emigration: to U. S., 229 
Industry: production, 155 
Industry: rating, 110 
Life expectancy, 239 
MSA: allotments, 156 
Merchant fleets: rating, 111 
Minerals: rating, 107-08 
Telephones: rating, 111 
Trade: with U.S., 154, 156 
United Nations, 378 
Sweetpotatoes: 
Consumption, 131 
Prices, 138 


Tasmania, 731, 
' Tate Gallery, 747 


Re eamygiet ? 


Swimming, 834-44 
1953 champions, 861, 865 
College, 861 
Olympic Games, 796-98 
Pools: number, 142 
Swine: On farms, 136 
Switzerland: 
General information, 713-14 
Birth rate, 238 
Emigration: to U. S., 229 
Labor: purchase power, 130 
Life expectancy, 239 
Telephones: rating, 111 
Trade: with U.S., 154, 156 
Sydney, Australia, 540, 599 
Astronomical, 539 
Chemical elements, 480-81 
Synodic month, 550 
Syphilis: 
Deaths, 227, 231 
Wassermann test, 483 
Syracuse, N. Y.: 
General information, 208 
Government, 
Longitude & intitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Mayor, 15 
Newspaper: leading, 251 
Population: growth, 221 
Time of day, 541 
Syria: 
General! information, 714-15 
Trade: with U. S., 156 
United Nations, 378 
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Tabernacles, Feast of, 500 
Table tennis, 805, 860 
Tacoma, Wash., 221, 754 
Taft, Robert A., 443 
Death, 12 
Taft, William Howard: 
Biography, 333 
Cabinet, 287 
Election, 293, 302 
Family, 338 
Museum, 195 
Nominations, 290 
Taft-Hartley Act, 309 
Amendment, 311 
Non-Communist oath up- 
held, 25 
Tahiti, 643 
Taiwan. See Formosa 
Taj Mahal, 750 
Tampa, Fla., (72 
Area, 221 
Longitude and latitude, 541 
Magnetic declination, 541 
Newspaper: leading, 251 
Population, 221 
Time of day, 541 
Tanganyika Territory, 577 
Area and population, 568 
Volcano, 739 
Tangier, 683-84 
Tank: Military: invention, 482 
Tannenberg, Battle of, 765 
Taoists: Number, 485 
Taranto, 37 
Tarawa, 39, 604 
Tariffs, 97 
Emergency Act, 305 
Fordney-McCumber, 305 
Hawley-Smoot, 306 
Payne-Aldrich, 304 
Trade Agreements Act, 307 
Underwood-Simmons, 304 
U. S. Tariff Commission, 
340 
734 


ic ei Ni i 


Taxes: 
Corporation ey 86, 
16, 119-21, 
Estate taxes, 11-18, 147: 5 
Excess-profits taxes, 147, = 
Excise taxes, 118-19, 147 
Federal taxes, 113-19 
Gasoline taxes, 248 ¢ 
Gift taxes, 116-17, 147 : 
Liquor taxes, 119, 147 
Oleomargarine tax, 310 
Poll taxes, 303 
Rates: by city, 192-208 
Revenue, 147 
Sources, 101-02 
Stamp taxes, 118, 147 
Taxpayers, 101-02 
Tobacco taxes, 147 
See also Income tax 
Taxidermists: Number, 142 
Taylor, Zachary: 


\, 
Biography, 328 + 
Cabinet, 286 ql 
Election, 292 5 
Family, 338 A 


Minority President, 371 
Tea: Consumption, 131 
Teachers: Public schools, 255, 


258 
Teheran Conference, 39, 343 
Telegraph industry: 
Construction, 146 
Hours worked, 151 ; 
Invention of telegraph, 483 
Mann-Elkins Act, 304 
Messages: tax, 118-19 
Wages, 151 
Telephone industry: 
Construction, 146 
Hours worked, 151 
ICC, 304 
Wages, 151 
Telephones: 
Conversations: tax, 113 
Countries: leading, 111 
Families with: by state, *~ 
In use, 78 ec 
Invention, 483 
Telescopes: 
Astronomical, 551 
Invention, 483 
Television: 
Advertising, 143 
First commercial broadcast, 


483 
Invention, 483 
Sets, 78 
Sets: by city, 192-208 
Sets: tax, 118 
Stations, 252 
Stations: by city, 192-208 
Statistics: by year, 253 
Temperature, 216, 742 
Tenant farmers, 91 
Tennessee: 
General information, 184-854 
Agriculture: statistics, 13 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 233 
Cities & towns, 226 p 
Congress: members, 158, 161 
agrees representation, 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43 ; 
Economy: statistics, 128 
Education: lunch program, 


ah 


Education: Negroes, 258 
eine statistics, 255. 
Elections: statistics, 294-301 
Evolution trial, 764 


Executions: method, 246 
‘ Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 
_ Hospitals: number, 245 
Map, 75 
; ges: statistics, 240 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Newspapers: number, 249 
opulation: by sex, 225 
opulation: density, 221 
Population: growth, 222-23 
ee ron: marital status, 


Population: racial, 224 
Bee wation: 21 yrs. & over, 


Taxes, 121 
Time zone, 70 
Tornado (1925), 756 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 
Voting: qualifications, 303 
| Tennessee River, 215 
| Tennessee Valley Authority, 185, 
306, 340 
_ _ Supreme Court, 23 
Tennis, 828-31 
... 1953 champions, 874 
i British champions, 829 
- “\College, 861 
Court, 837, 858 
Davis Cup, 828 
History, 828 
Lawn tennis, 828-31 
Measurements, 855 
Professional, 801 
Squash tennis, 837, 858 
Table tennis, 805, 860 
U. S. champions, 830-31 
Wightman Cup, 828 
Terre Haute, Ind., 22! 
Territorial expansion: U. S., 211 
Texas: 
General information, 185 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
itudes, 212 
wos: number, 232 
us division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 158, 161 
eae representation, 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43 
Economy: statistics, 128 
aon: lunch program, 
Education: Negroes, 258 
eo: statistics, 255, 


Elections: statistics, 294— 
301 


Executions: method, 246 
nap Hea 210 


lidays, 502 

ospitals: number, 245 
Hurricane (1900), 756 
Map, 73 
Marriages: statistics, 240 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 223 > 
Population: marital status, 

241 
Population: racial, 224 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 


225 
Shore line, 217 
Time zone, 70 
Tornado (1953), 756 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 


Voting: qualifications, 303 
War of Independence, 764 
Texas City, Tex., 757 
a Hepes: 199 i 
extbooks: Free to pupils, 256 
Textile Industry: 
Consumption, 134 
Establishments, 133 
Exports, 153 
Hours worked, 150 
Imports, 153 
Inventions, 482 
Manufacturing: value, 133 
Production, 133 
Wages, 150 
Workers: number, 133 
Thailand: 
General information, 715-16 
Agriculture: rating, 109 
Birth rate, 111 
International Bank, 156 
Minerals: rating, 108 
United Nations, 378 
Thanksgiving Day, 500, 501, 502 
Thaw-White ease, 764 
Theater: 
Longest Broadway runs, 767 
N. Y. critics’ awards, 516 
Pulitzer prizes, 511 
Theaters: number, 142 
Theories: Scientific, 483 
Thermometer: 
Invention, 483 
Scales, 476 
Thermopylae, Battle of, 763 
Thiamine: In foods, 479 
Third International, 763 
Dissolved, 30 
Founded, 29 
Thirteenth Amendment, 368 
Thirty Years’ War, 764 
Thomas, J. Parneli: Indicted, 21 
Thomas, Norman, 294-99 
Thorpe, Jim: ‘‘Greatest” 
athlete, 801 
Tiber River, 669 
Tiberias, Sea of, 665 
Tibet, 614 
Discovered, 730 
Tidelands Oil Bill, 311, 312 
Tides, 549 
Tidal shoreline: U.S., 217 
Tidal waves, 755 
Tierra del Fuego, 734 
Tigris, 661, 738 
Tilden, Samuel J., 290, 292 
Time: 
Cities: foreign, 540 
Kinds of, 525 


in: 
Imports, 153 
Production: world, 108 
Tinker Field, 204 
Tire: Pneumatic: invention, 
483 

Titanie (ship): Sunk, 757 
Tito, Marshal, 728 

Break with Stalin, 21 

Denounced by Cominform, 

43 

Tobaeeo industry: 
Consumer spending, 129 
Establishments, 133, 139 
Exports, 153 
Hours worked, 150 
Income: marketing, 137 
Manufacturing: value, 133 
Production: U. S., 133, 135 
Sales, 139 


State producing most. 
Taxes, 119, 147" a aes 
wees, 150 

orkers: number, 133 

Tobago. See Trinidad 

Tobruk, 37 

uone Srepeh): Ser 

ea, opulation. 

Togoland, oe Pee 

Toilets: In homes, 92 

Tojo, Hideki, 40 

Tokyo, Japan, 670 
Libraries, 746 
Longitude & latitude, 540 
Population: world rank, 753 
Time of day, 540 
World War II, 38 

Toledo, Ohio, 221, 251, 282 

Tomatoes: Prices, 131 

Tonga, 604 
Area & population, 568 

Tongking, 641-43 

Topeka, Kans., 221 

Tornadoes: Famous, 756 

Toronto, Ont., 541, 584, 586, 747 

Peolea, Franee: Fleet scuttled, 

3 


Tourist eamps: Number, 142 
Tours, Battle of, 764 
Townsend pension plan, 24 
Township (meas.), 477 
Traek and Field, 793-97 
1953 ehampions & reeords, 861, 
863-64 

A.A.U., 02-04, 863-64 

Boston Marathon, 804 

College, 861, 863-64 

Mile run: history, 805 

Mile run: indoor, 804 

Olympic Games, 793-96 

Sullivan Award, 801 

World records, 802-04 
Tractors: 

Exports, 153 

Invention, 483 
Trade: 

Agreements, 156 

Agreements: legislation, 

307-11 

Countries: by year, 154 

Countries: leading, 110 

Employment, 150 

FTC, 304, 339 

Lemilation, 304,414 

Legislation, 7. 

US: foreign, 96-98, 152-56 
Trade-marks: Procedure, 253 
Trade Unions. See Unions 
Trafalgar, Battle of, 763 
Trains. See Railroads 
Transatlantic flights, 518-20 
Transbay Bridge, 754 
Transformer: Invention, 483 
Trans-Jordan. See Jordan 
Transport planes, 523, 524 
Transportation industry: 

Consumer epee 129 

Death rates, 

Developments: U. S., 93- 

94 
mployment, 150 

euipenente production, 133 

Establishments, 132 

Hours worked, 150, 151 

Injuries, 151 

Legislation, 305 

Wages, 150, 151 

‘workers: number, 133 

See also Railroads 
Transvaal, 58! 

Trapezoid: Area, 475 
Trapshooting, 876 


{| Travel: 


Consumer spending, 129 


ey 


Travel—(cont.) 
U. 8. travelers: a ti 137 
Travers Stakes, 813-14 


- Treason: Defined, 365 


Treasury, v3 es 
Bonds, 1 
Cash: ene & pe 147 
Education: funds, 2 
Secretaries, 285-88 

Treaties: 

Hay-Bunau-Varilla, 304 
Hay-Pauncefote, 304 
Japanese, 347 

North Atlantic: text, 345-46 
ce ue Australia, N. Ta 346— 


U.S., Philippines, 347 
Versailles, 305 
Washington Conference, 305 
See also World War II 
Trent, Council of, 762 
Trenton, N. J., 221, 372 
Triangle; Arena, 475 
Trieste, 716-17 
ECA & MSA allotments, 156 


Map, 40 

Riots (1953), 14 

Zone A withdrawal, 13 
Trinidad, Colo., 545 
Trinidad and Tobago, 590 

Area & population, 568 
Triode: Invention, 482 
qaleartite Security Treaty, 346- 


Dept. of, 283 


Triplets: Number born, 224 
Tripolitania, 677 
Tristan da Cunha, 580 
Trojan War, 764 
Tropic of Cancer, 548 
Tropic ef Capricorn, 548 
Yrosica! year, 550 
Trotsky, Loon, 29 
Killed, 20 
Trotting. See Harness racing 
Troy: Destroyed, 764 
Troy, N. Y., 221 
Troy weight, 474 
Truce talks (Korean War), 45- 


46 
Trucial Coast, 555 


Trucks: 
Freight, 93 
Traffic, 143 


Trujillo, Rafael L., 623 
Truman, Harry S.: 
Biography, 335 
Blasts Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, 13 
Cabinet, 288 
rere 80th Congress “worst,” 
1 


Election, 299 

Family, 338 

“aa at MacArthur at Wake, 

Memoirs sold, 9 

Minority President, 371 

Nomination, 290 

Point 4 Program, 28 

White, Harry Dexter, 14 

Won’t run again, 21 
Trusteeships: U. N., 

See also United Nations 
Tsars: Russia, 470 
Tuamotu Archipelago, 643 
Tube: Radio: invention, 482 
Tuberculosis: 

Bacillus: discovery, 483 

Deaths, 227, 231 

Hospitals, 245 
Tucson, Ariz., 168 

Area, 221 

Government, 209 

Newspaper: ‘leading, 251° 


Tungsten filament: 
482 
Tunis, Tunisia, 38 


Population, 221 
Tun (meas.): Defined, 477 
Invention, 


639-40 
pulation, 632 


Tunisia, 
Area & 


Tupelo, Miss., 


756 
Turbojet: First fiight, 520 
Turkey: 
General information, 717-19 
Agriculture: rating, 108-10 
Aid bill: U. S., 309-10 
ECA: allotments, 156 
Earthquakes, 755 
Emigration: to U. 8S., 229 
Flood (1948), 755 
Industry: production, 155 
International Bank, 156 
MSA: allotments, 156 
Minerals: rating, 107 
Trade: rating, 110 
Trade: with U. S., 154, 156 
United Nations, 378 


Turkeys: On farms, 136 
Turks Islands, 589 
Turntables: Phonograph, 254 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., 168, 280 
Tutankhamen: Tomb, 765 
Tutuila, 190 


Tweed Ring, 765 


Twelfth amendment, 368 
Twelfth Night, 499 


Twentieth amendment, 369-70 


Twentieth Century Fund, 767 


Twenty-first amendment, 370 
Twenty-second amendment, 370 


Twilight: Cause, 550 
“Twin Cities,’ 201 
Twin Falls, Idaho, {72 
Twins: Number born, 224 
Tydings-McDuffie Act, 306 
Tyler, John: 

Biography, 328 

Cabinet, 286 

Family, 338 
Typewriter: Invention, 483 
Typhoid: Deaths, 227, 231 
Typhoons: Famous, 756 


GB 


Ubangi-Shari, 637 

Area & population, 632 
Uganda, 577 

Area & population, 568 
Ukrainian $.S.R., 378 

World War II, 37 

See also Union of S.S.R. 
Ulcers: Deaths, 227 
Ulster, 574, 662 
Underwood-Simmons Tariff, 304 
Unemployment: : 

By year, 83, 150 

CCC, 306 

Compensation, 124 

Insurance: collections, 147 
Union City, N. J., 221 
Union Islands, 504 
Union Labor party, 292 
Union of South Africa. See 

South Africa 
ae of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
ics: 

General information, 719-24 

Agriculture: rating, 108-10 

Airlines: rating, 110 

Armed forces (1914-53), 34 

Armed forces: rating, 111 

Atomic bomb, 21, 51 

Birth rate, 111 

Britain: pact (1940), 36 

Chronology (1917-53), 29-30 


Cold war, 42-44 = 
Emigration: to U.S., 229 
Employment: rating, 110 
Hydrogen bomb, 44 
Industry: rating, 110-11 
Labor: purchase power, 
Lakes, 738 

League of Nations, 47 
Libraries, 746 
Life expectancy, 239 p 
Merchant fleet: rating, 112 
Minerals: rating, 107-08 
National income, 81 " 
Pact with Japan (1941), 37 h 
Recognized by Britain, = 


29 ; 
Recognized by U. , 29-30 
Rulers of Russia, Pio 
Soviet bloc: strength, 43 
Spanish civil yee 35 


Trade: with U. S., 154 : 
United Nations, 378 4 
Universities, 745 1 


World War II, 36—40, 319 
Union party, 296 
Union shop, 3ff 


Unions: 
Leading, 105 . 
Lockouts, 152 3 
Strikes, 152 ~s 


Unitarians, 489 
United Automobile Workers: 
Signs with General Motors, 


25 
United Mine Workers: 
Fined, 20, 25 
Rejoins AFL, 24 
Secedes from CIO, 24 : 
Wins biggest pay boost, 25 © 
United Nations, 377-95 
Actions and major cases, 377 
Agencies, 380-81 
Aggression: action against 
387-89 
Atomic energy control, 37” 
Charter: text, 383-95 


Chertey, U. 8S. ratify, 
08 . 
Children’s Fund, 309 
China, 378 


Chronology, 47-48 us 

Delegation heads, 379 u 

Disputes: settlement, 387 

Economic and Social Coun 
cil, 15, 379, 390-91 


General Assembly, 377-79 

384-85 
Greece, 377 
Headquarters, 203 ‘ 


India, 377-78 
Indonesia, 377 


International Court, 381, 

5 

Israel, 377, 664-65 . 
Italian colonies, 377 % 
Kashmir, 377-78 

Korea, 378 


Major cases and actions, 
377 


Members, 378 
Membership, 378 
Membership: procedure, 
383-84 
Netherlands, 377 
Organization: chart, 382 
Organs, 382 
Pakistan, 377-78 
Palestine, 377 
Principles, 383 
Purposes, 383 
Secretariat, 394 
Security Council, 15, 379, 
386-87 


7 - - — 

_ Territories: non-self-gov- 
erning, 39 

 ‘Trus' ee Council, 15, 379, 


_ Trusteeships: system, 391-93 
_Trusteeships: U. S., 192 


Beanies: independent, 339- 


_ Agriculture: rating, 108-110 
Airlines, 522 
Airlines: rating, 110 
Area (1790-1950), 211 
Armed forces: rating, 111 
Aviation, 522-24 
Bills & treaties, 304-12 
Birth rate, 238 
Cabinet members (1789— 
: 1951), 285-88 
: Census divisions, 238 
Cities, 192-208 
Congress: members, 157-61 
|. Constitution, 359-70 
Continental Congresses, 
372-73 
. Death rate, 111, 238 


‘.~ Debt, 149 
“S’Reclaration of Independ- 
ence, 355-57 

_— Economics, 79-154 
Education, 255-75 
ees Presidential, 289-— 
+. 30 
Employment, 150 
Employment: rating, 110 
Executions: Federal, 246 

| = ee Departments, 283— 


_ Exploration, 730 
_ Flag, 374-76 
Foreign affairs (1918-49), 
26-28 


_ Forest resources, 212 


ography, 211-17 
aphy: map, 69 
ernment: chart, 358 
story, 348-54 
Immigration, 217, 229-31 
Impeachments, 342 
Industry: rating, 110-11 
Maps, 69-77 

Merchant fleet: rating, 111 
Minerals, 134 
Minerals: rating, 107—08 
Bernal Park System, 275— 


Population (1790-1950), 211 
fe astion (est. 1950-53), 


Be eation: with territories, 


Postal regulations, 320-23 
aeg. residents, 324-38 
Publishing, 249-52 
Religious groups, 485-89 
Social Security, 122-26 
States, 168-88 
Supreme Court Justices, 342 
Telephones: rating, 111 
Territories & Possessions, 
188-92 
Trade: foreign, 152-56 
Trusteeships, 192 
United Nations, 378 
World War I, 304 
World War II, 311 
For further details, see in- 
dividual entries 
United States (ship), 760 
United States Bank, 349, 350 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, 106 


hare oi National Museum, 


United States of Indonesia. See 
Indonesia 
United Stee! Workers: 
Strike (1952), 25 
Universal Postal Union, 381 
Universalist Chureh, 489 - 
Universities. See Colleges 
University City, Mo., {78 
Unknown Soldier, Tomb of, 500 
Unleavened Bread, Feast of, 499 
Uranium: Deposits, 108 
Uranus (planet), 545, 548 
Symbol, 539 
Urban population, 135, 225 
Urban territory: U. S., 226 
Uruguay: 
General information, 724-25 
Agriculture: rating, 110 
Holiday: national, 752 
International Bank, 156 
Trade with U. S., 154, 156 
United Nations, 378 
Utah: 
General information, 185-86 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 158, 161 
ee: representation, 
02 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43 
Economy: statistics, 128 


es pia lunch program, 
60 
Education: statistics, 255, 
256 


Elections: statistics, 294-301 
Executions: method, 246 
Government, 210 

Holidays, 502 

Hospitals: number, 245 
Map, 77 

Marriages: statistics, 240 
Motor vehicles: law, 248 


Newspaper: number, 249 

Population: by sex, 225 

Population: density, 221 

Population: growth, 223 

Population: marital status, 
241 

Population: racial, 224 

Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
225 

Taxes, 121 

Time zone, 70 

Unemployment: compensa- 


tion, 124 
Voting: qualifications, 303 
Utica, N. Y., 221 
Utrecht, Netherlands, 685 


Va 


“V for Victory,” 37 

V-J Day, 502 

Vaccination: Discovery, 483 
Vacuum cleaners: Sales, 134 
Vagrancy: Arrests, 247 

Valences (chem.), 480-8! 
Valentine’s Day, 499 

Valley Forge, 183 

Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes, 


740 
Van Buren, Martin: 
Biography, 327 
Cabinet, 285 
Election, 291 
Family, 338 


Vancouver, Canada, 584 
Vanderpoel Gallery, 279 
Variety stores: 
Leading, 139 
Sales, 140 
Varnish. See Paint 
Vatican City State: 
General information, 725-26 
Library, 746 
St. Peters, 750 
See also Roman Catholic 
Church 
Vaudeville theater: First, 766 
Veal: Prices: farm, 138 
Vegetables: 
Consumption, 131 
Exports & Imports, 153 
Income: marketing, 137 
Prices: farm, 138 
Prices: retail, 131 
Venezuela: 
General information, 726-28 
Birth rate, 238 
Death rate, 238 
Holiday: national, 752 
Minerals: rating, 108 
Trade: with U.S., 154, 156 
United Nations, 378 
Venice, Italy, 540, 750 
Venus (planet), 545, 548 
Symbol, 539 
Verdun, Battle of, 765 
Vermillion Range, 177 
Vermont: 
General information, 186 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 158, 161 
Congress: representation, 
302 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242—43 
Economy: statistics, 128 


Education: lunch program, 
260 

Education: statistics, 255, 
256 


Elections: statistics, 294-301 
Executions: method, 246 
Government, 210 
Holidays, 502 

Hospitals: number, 245 
Map, 71 

Marlases: statistics, 240 
Motor vehicles: law, 248 
Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 


Population: growth, 222-23 

Population: marital status, 
241 

Population: racial, 224 

Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
225 

Taxes, 121 

Time zone, 70 

Unemployment: Compensa- 
tion, 124 


Voting: qualifications, 303 
Versailles, Treaty of, 305 

Hitler scraps, 33 

Senate rejects, 26 
Vesuvius, Mt., 739 
Veterans: 

Bonus bile 307 

Education, 

GI Bill of Rights, 248 
Veterans’ Administration, 340 


ducation, 260 
Veto power: Presidential, 248, 
“362 


Viee Presidents (U. S.): 
Election: procedure, 368 
List of, 337 

Salary, 337 

Term: end of, 370 
Vichy government, 633 
Vicksburg, Battle of, 761 
Vicksburg, Miss., 216 
Victoria, B. C., 541, 551 


- Vietoria (isl.): Area, 734 


Victoria, Lake, 738 
Victoria and “Albert Museum, 747 
Victoria Fails, 730, 735 
Victorian era, 568-69 
Vienna, Austria, 558 
Congress of Vienna, 762 
Library, 746 
Longitude and latitude, 540 
Ring Theater fire, 756 
Time of day, 540 
World War II, 39 
Viét-Nam, 641-43 
Area and population, 632 


» Vieux Carré, 202 


Viipuri, 36 
Vincent, John Carter, 9 
Vinson, Fred M., {3 
Virgin Islands (British), 590 
Virgin Islands (U. S.): 
General information, 191 
Education: funds, 260 
Executions: method, 246 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 289 
Virginia: 
Goneral information, 186 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 158, 161 
Congress: representation, 
302 
Constitution: ratified, 359 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 
Divorces: statistics, 242—43 
Economy: statistics, 128 
Education: lunch program, 
260 
Education: Negroes, 258 
oe statistics, 255, 
6 
Elections: statistics, 294-301 
Government, 210 
Governor, 15 
Holidays, 502 
Hospitals: number, 245 
Map, 71 
Marriages: statistics, 240 
Motor vehicles: law, 248 
Museum of Fine Arts, 282 
Newspapers: number, 249 


Population: by sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 222~23 
eee pneton: marital status, 
Population: racial, 224 
dr hag 21 yrs. & over, 
Shore line, 217 
Taxes, 121 
Time zone, 70 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 124 


Voting: qualifications, 303 
“Virginia Dynasty,” 349 
Virus: Crystalized: discovery, 
483 


Vitamins: 
Discoveries, 483 
Of foods, 479 

Viti Levu, 601 


Vladivostok, U.S.S.R., 540 
Vocational schools, 260 
Vogeler, Robert A., Jr., 43 
Volcano Island, 739 
Volcanoes, 739-40 
Eruptions, 755 
Volga, 737 
Volstead Aet, 305 
Volume: 
Formulas for, 
Measures, 473 
Voting: 
Qualifications: by state, 303 
Rights of citizens, 369 
Woman suffrage, 369 
See also Elections 
Vulean Park, {93 
Vulcanizing: Invention, 482 


— W 


Wabash River, 215 
Waco, Tex., 221 
Wadsworth Atheneum, 282 
Wages: 
By year, 127 
Controls end, 8, 20, 25 
Farm, 137 
Frozen (1951), 25 
Industry, 151 
Legislation, 308, 310 
Manufacturing, 150 
Minimum (1933), 23 
Minimum (1949), 25 
Wagner-Connery Aet, 307 
Wake Island, (91 
World War II, 38 
Waldorf-Astoria, 759 
Wales: 
Area and population, 569 
Emigration: to U. S., 229 
See also Great Britain 
Walker Cup, 787 
Wall: China, 750 
Wall Street, 203 
Wallaee, Henry A., 20, 288, 290, 
297, 299 
Wallace Collection, 747 
Wallis Archipelago, 643 
Walpole (isl.), 643 
Walters Gallery, 282 
War, U. S. Dept. of, 284 
Secretaries, 285-88 
War criminals, 40 
War debts: Moratorium, 306 
War Foods Administration, 24 
War jobs: Workers ‘“‘frozen”’ to, 


475 


War \Labor Board, 24 
War Labor Disputes Act, 24 
War of 1812, 765 
Casualties, 318 
War Production Board, 24 
Wars: 
Casualties: U. S., 318 
International and civil 
(1927-39), 35 
Outlawed, 306 
See also individual wars 
Warsaw, Poland, 540, 698 
World War II, 36, 39 
Warships: By country, 111 
Warwick, R. 1., 183 
Washing maehines, (34 
Washington, George: 
Biography, 324 
Birthday (holiday), 499, 502 
Cabinet, 285 
Elections, 291 
Family, 338 
Hall of Fame, 517 
Mt. Rushmore carving, 184 
Statue: Richmond, 206 


Washington, D. C. See 
of Columbia 
Washington (state): 
General information, 187 e 
Agriculture: statistics, 136 — 
Altitudes, 212 
Births: number, 232 
Census division, 238 
Cities & towns, 226 
Congress: members, 158, 1 
Congress: representation, ~~ 


302 4 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 236 
Deaths: number, 232 ; 
Divorces: statistics, 242-43 — 
Economy: statistics, 128 \ 
lunch program, 


a 


Education: 
260 ; 
Education: statistics, 255, 


256 
Elections: statistics, 294-301 
Executions: method, 246 ) 
Government, 210 ‘ 
Holidays, 502 ¥ 
Hospitals: number, 245 
Map, 76 ; 
Marriages: statistics, 240 ~ 
Motor vehicles: law, 248 

Mountain peaks, 213 3 
number, 249 — 


Newspapers: 

Population: by sex, 225 
Population: density, 221 
Population: growth, 223 
Popnlation: marital status, 
Population: racial, 224 
Poppiadess 21 yrs. & over, 


Shore line, 217 
Time zone, 70 
Unemployment: 
tion, 124 
Voting: qualifications, 303 — 
bide ehh Conferenee (1945), 
Naval 


Washington Conferene~ 
(1922), 26, 30 


Washington Park Futurity ill 


Wassermann test, 483 
Water: ! 
Boiling, freezing poles 476 
Displacement, 
First synthesis, 433 
Water area: U.S., 21 
Water polo, 877 
Water power: 
Federal commission, 305 
TVA, 306 
Water skiing, 878 
Waterbury, Conn., 221 
Waterfalls: Famous, 735 
Waterloo, Battle of, 763 
Waterloo, lowa, 221 
Watertown, N. Y., 541 
Watertown, S. Dak., 184 
Waterways: Traffie, 93, 143 wg 
Waves: Electromagnetic, 483s 
Weather. See Climate 
Webe\er: Daniel, 285, 286, 291, 


Weeks. Feast of, 500 
Weight lifting, 862 
Weights: 
Chemical elements, 480-81 
Defined, 473-77 
Weimar Constitution, 31 
Welding shops: Number, 142 
Welland Canal, 742 
Welles, Orson: “Attack from 
Mars,” 20 
West Germany. See German 
Federal Republic 
West Indies: 
Discovery, 730 
Emigration: to U_S&., 229 


compensa= 


; 
} 


ims 
iy 


Whooping cough: 


l entral States: 
Economy: statistics, 128 
$, 238 


_ Names, 238 
_ Population: 21 yrs. & over, 


\ 25 
est Poi nt, N. Y., 313 


itzbergen, 692 
irginia: 


culture: statistics, 136 
Altitudes, 212 


mgress: members, 158, 161 
Cc fat representation, 
aths: motor-vehicle, 236 
eaths: number, 232 
ivorces: statistics, 242-43 
onomy: statistics, 128 
Beeevion: lunch program, 
Education: Negroes, 258 
j£ “ucation: statistics, 255, 


Elections: statistics, 294-301 
xecutions: method, 246 

Government, 210 

olidays, 502 

Ospitals: number, 245 


Sr 
arriages: statistics, 240 
Motor vehicles: laws, 248 
Newspapers: number, 249 
Population: by sex, 225 
‘Population: density, 221 
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